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The  year  1874  was  remarkable  for  the  novel  spectacle  which  it  presented  of 
the  earnest  and  extensive  conflict  of  principles,  with  the  entire  absence  of  mili- 
tanr  strife,  except  in  certain  localities  where  hostile  factions- were  contending  for 
the  possession  of  the  civil  government.  Thns  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  in  Cnba,  in  Western  and  Eastern  Asia,  the  disturbances  were  local,  and 
small  forces  were  engaged.  Bat  this  conflict  of  principles,  without  interference 
with  the  quiet  pursuits  of  industry,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  diffuBed  intelligence 
and  education.  The  most  extensive  of  these  conflicts  existed  between  some  of 
the  governments  of  Europe  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  In  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  in  Austria,  the  supremacy  of  the  State  in  antagonism 
to  the  independence  of  the  Church  was  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  decisive  measures.  In  France  the  republic  remained  entirely  tran- 
quil,  and  the  progress  of  popular  principles  was  unchecked.  In  Spain  the  strong- 
est political  factions  have  transferred  the  authority  to  the  heir  of  the  late  Queen. 
All  these  leading  public  subjects,  and  the  various  relations  arising  out  of  them, 
with  the  views  of  governments  and  people,  are  set  forth  in  these  pages  with  full- 
ness and  completeness. 

In  no  year  since  the  war  have  the  internal  aflEairs  of  the  Southern  States 
eaused  more  earnest  discussion  than  during  1874.  From  some  of  these  States 
came  reports  of  disorders  as  conflicting  as  they  were  exciting.  The  alleged 
marching  of  negroes  upon  Vicksburg  not  ouly  spread  alarm  throughout  Missis- 
sippi, but  riveted  public  attention.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  to  decide  a 
'question  of  State  politics  in  Arkansas,  and  an  apparent  civil  war,  after  more  than 
a  month's  duration,  was  only  ended  by  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Q-ovem- 
ment.  The  exciting  events  in  Louisiana  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  beginning  of  1875,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  nation. 
AH  of  these  events,  not  alone  the  public  acts,  but  the  constitutional  questions 
and  political  issues  involved,  and  whatever  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  cause 
of  the  difEiculties,  and  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented,  are  recorded  in 
these  pages  with  official  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  with  a  f  ulhiess  and  clearness 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  preparation  of  the  record,  official  docu- 
ments alone,  where  such  existed,  were  used ;  while  in  disputed  matters,  both  sides 
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were  accorded  a  full  hearing,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  official  acts  and  lan- 
guage of  their  respective  representatives. 

The  details  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace  the  finances  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  the  operation  and  results  of  its  system  of  revenue  and 
taxation ;  the  banking  system ;  the  financial  and  industrial  experience  of  the 
country;  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  general  prosperity;  the  finances  of 
the  States ;  their  debts  and  resources ;  the  various  political  conventions  assem- 
bled during  the  year,  with  their  nominations  and  platforms ;  the  results  of  elec- 
tions ;  the  movements  to  secure  cheap  transportation  from  West  to  East ;  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  debates  and  action  on  civil  rights  and 
national  finances,  specie  payments,  and  other  important  public  questions;  the 
proceedings  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  progress  of  educational,  reformatory,  and 
charitable  institutions ;  the  extension  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  all  those 
matters  which  are  involved  in  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  country.  These 
are  contained,  with  ample  details,  in  these  pages. 

The  important  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Federal  Government,  de- 
rived from  the  most  authentic  sources,  is  presented,  and  the  existing  relations 
with  foreign  nations. 

Every  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  whatever 
of  public  interest  has  transpired  in  them  is  here  recorded.  Under  the  title  of 
Great  Britain,  will  be  found  the  most  complete  account  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions existing  in  print. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  astronomical  and  chemical  science, 
with  new  and  valuable  applications  to  various  purposes,  is  extensively  described* 

The  narrative  of  the  geographical  discoveries  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  their  results,  is  very  fuU  and  interesting. 

The  record  of  literature  and  literary  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
each  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  as  important  as  during  any  previous  year. 
The  titles  of  the  more  able  works  of  various  classes  are  given,  with  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  statistics  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  their  con- 
ventions, conferences,  progress  of  opinions  and  arrangements  for  future  union 
and  cooperation,  are  here  fully  presented. 

Biographical  sketches  of  living  men  noted  during  the  year,  and  notices  of 
deceased  persons  of  distinction  in  every  rank  of  society,  find  a  place  in  these 
pages. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  and  letters  from  official  persons, 
have  been  inserted  entire. 

A  General  Index,  in  one  volume,  is  nearly  prepared,  and  wiU  form  an  addi- 
tion to  this  series  of  volumes  as  soon  as  it  can  be  printed. 
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A 

ABBOT,  Re7.  Gobham  Dtjmmeb,  LL.  D.,  an  own  expense  a  set  of  the  plates  of  the  Anno- 

eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  a  son  of  Rev.  tated  Paragraph  Bible  of  the  London  Tract 

Jacob  Abbott,  and  yonnger  brother  of  the  pro-  Society,  and  published  several  editions  of  that 

Mc  and  popular  writers,  Messrs.  Jacob  and  admirable  work,  at  a  low  price,  to  facilitate 

John  8.  0.  Abbott ;  bom  in  Brnnswick,  Me.,  Biblical  instruction. 

Septembers,  ia08;  died  at  South  Natick,  Mass.,  ADVENTISTS.  I.  Sevbnth-Dat  Advbnt- 
Angust  3, 1874.  Mr.  Abbot  was  educated,  like  ibts. — ^The  statistical  returns  of  this  denomina- 
liis  brothers,  at  Bowdoin  OoUege,  from  which  tion  show  it  to  have  fifteen  State  Oonferences, 
he  graduated  in  1826,  and  pursued  a  partial  three  hundred  churches,  seventy-five  ordained 
theological  course  at  And  over  with  the  class  ministers,  sixty  licentiates,  and  fifteen  thou- 
which  graduated  there  in  1881.  He  was  next  sand  members.  Meetiugs  of  the  General  Con- 
settled  as  a  Oongregationalist  minister  at  New  ference  were  held  at  Battle  Greek,  Michigan, 
Bochello,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  for  three  in  November,  1878,  and  August,  1874.  At 
yean,  doing  at  the  same  time  some  literary  the  former  meeting,  November  14,  1878,  the 
WQfrk  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  treasurer  reported  his  receipts  to  have  been, 
then  established  a  female  seminary,  first  in  La^  including  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
fayette  Place,  then  on  Washington  Square,  making  his  previous  report  in  March,  1878, 
then  the  Spingler  Institute  on  Union  Square,  $9,089.68,  and  his  expenditures,  $4,879.88 ; 
where  he  remained  for  thirteen  years,  and  sub-  showing  a  balance  still  on  hand  of  $4,159.75. 
seqnently  remodeled  the  Townsend  Mansion  A  committee,  appointed  at  the  previous  Gen- 
oa Fifth  Avenue,  which  for  a  time  he  con-  eral  Conference  for  that  purpose,  reported  that 
ducted  in  connection  with  the  Spingler  Insti-  several  families  holding  the  views  of  the  de- 
tate,  and  finally  his  school  was  removed  to  the  nomination  had  been  induced  to  remove  to 
Snydam  Manmon  on  Park  Avenue.  During  Battle  Greek,  where  the  Conference  was  en- 
much  of  the  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  deavoring  to  establish  a  strong  centre  of  in- 
thuB  engaged  in  teaching,  his  seminary  occu-  fluence.  This  committee  were  requested  to 
pied  high  rank  not  only  in  New  York  but  continue  their  efforts  for  another  year.  Fifty- 
throoghont  the  country.  Mr.  Abbot  was  not  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  pledged  to  the 
only  a  skillful  and  successful  teacher,  but  he  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  denominational 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  character  and  pos-  school.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  this  Con- 
sessed  great  executive  ability.  He  retired  ference  declaring  the  denomination  to  be  intrust- 
from  his  seminary  in  1869  or  1870  with  an  am-  ed  with  two  great  truths,  which  it  was  its 
pk  competence,  which  subsequent  unfortunate  duty  to  set  before  men,  viz. :  **  The  doctrine  of 
investments  materially  diminished.  But  Dr.  the  near  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the 
Abbot  (he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  commandments  of  God  and  the  holy  Sabbath ; '' 
LL.  D.  from  Ingham  University  in  1860)  was  expressing  regret  at  the  opposition  of  many  of 
not  a  teacher  only,  he  had  aJso  achieved  a  the  Advent  people  "  to  the  Sabbath  and  the 
good  reputation  as  an  author.  His  **  Family  law  of  God ; "  but  disavowing  ^e  existence 
at  Home,"  "  Nathan  Dickerman,"  "  Mexico  toward  them  of  a  spirit  of  contention  or  bit- 
and  the  United  States,"  and  other  works,  were  terness,  and  uttering  the  hope  ^^  that  with 
creditable  alike  to  his  thorough  research  and  many  of  them  a  more  candid  spirit  toward 
his  rhetorical  ability.  He  was  greatly  inter-  these  great  truths  might  yet  prevail."  The 
aated  in  Biblical  study,  and  imported  at  his  Seventh-Day  Baptists  were  recognized  as  ^*a 
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people  whom  God  has  highly  honored  in  mak-  General  Oonferences,  as  "  advisory  and  snasiye 

ing  them  in  past  ages  the  depositaries  of  his  bodies  for  the  more  perfect  work  of  producing 

law  and  Sabbath ; "  and  the  desire  was  ex-  harmonioas  and  efficient  labor  in  all  parts  of 

pressed,  **so  far  as  practicable,  to  cooperate  the  country." 

with  them  in  leading  men  to  the  conscientions  The  annaal  meeting  of  the  American  Ad- 
observance  of  the  conmiandments  of  God.*'  vent  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  connec- 
A  declension  was  noticed  from  both  the  health  tion  with  the  camp-meeting,  August  12th.  The 
and  dress  reforms,  and  the  people  were  en-  treasurer  reported  his  total  receipts  to  have 
treated^* to  arouse  and  make  these  subjects  been  $5,112.74,  and  his  total  expenditures 
matters  of  conscience."  Increased  confidence  $4,692.99.  This  Society  was  organized  in 
was  professed  in  the  gift  of  the  ^'spirit  of  1865;  since  which,  to  the  time  of  the  present 
prophecy  which  God  has  so  mercifully  placed  meeting,  it  had  received  and  expended  for  its 
in  the  third  angel's  message ; "  the  endeavor  work  $38,000. 

was  resolved  upon  ^*  to  maintain  an  affection-  III.  Evanqsucal  Adveittists. — The  Amer- 
ate  regard  for  its  presence  and  its  teach-  ican  Evangelical  Advent  Conference  was  held 
ings;"  and  the  Executive  Committee  were  re-  at  the  Hebron  Camp -ground,  Hebronville, 
quested  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  a  Massachusetts,  August  20th  and  22d.  The 
work  giving  the  reasons  for  believing  the  tea-  Committee  on  Worship  reported  an  order  of 
timonies  of  a  Sister  White  to  be  the  teachings  service.  The  Committee  on  Systematic  Be* 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Executive  Committee  nevolence  reported  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
were  advised  to  take  steps  for  the  speedy  pub-  ference  of  the  previous  year  had  been  carried 
lication  of  tracts  and  periodicals  in  other  Ian-  out,  and  that  preparations  had  been  made  to 
gnages.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  continue  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  The 
consolidation  of  the  systems  of  the  Tract  and  Committee  on  Ordinations  reported  that  no 
Missionary  Societies  by  some  general  organi-  cases  for  ordination  had  been  presented, 
zation,  and  for  the  formation  of  an  Educational  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Millen- 
Society.  nial  Association,  which  has  charge  of  the  busi- 

/The  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  ness  and  publishing  interests  of  the  denomina- 
Augnst,  1874,  was  held  in  connection  with  the  tion,  was  held  at  Hebronville,  August  20th. 
National  Camp-meeting  of  the  denomination.  The  treasurer  reported  his  receipts  for  tlie 
which  continued  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  of  year  ending  July  1, 1874,  to  have  been,  indnd- 
the  month.  The  organization  of  the  General  ing  the  balance  and  cash  on  hand  at  the  he- 
Tract  and  Missionary  Society  was  completed,  ginning  of  the  year,  $7,657.10,  and  his  ezpen- 
Reports  from  about  one-half  of  the  local  Tract  ditures,  $6,689.01. 

and  Missionary  Societies  connected  with  the  IV.  Life  and  Advent  Union. — ^The  annual 
State  Conferences  showed  that  sixteen  million  camp-meeting  of  the  American  Life  and  Ad- 
pages  of  tracts  had  been  distributed  and  sold  vent  Union  was  held  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
during  the  year.  Elder  J.  N.  Andrews  was  setts,  beginning  August  1st  The  eleventh  an- 
commissioned  as  a  missionary  to  Europe,  with  mversary  of  the  Union  was  held  August  6th. 
instructions  to  look  after  the  Swiss  Mission  Leonard  C.  Thome,  of  New  York,  was  chosen 
and  other  points  of  interest  on  the  Continent,  president.  The  treasurer  reported  his  receipts 
Progress  was  reported  in  the  efibrts  to  estab-  for  the  year  just  ended  to  have  been  $4,216.- 
lish  a  denominational  school.  The  school  had  87,  and  his  expenses  $4,484.81.  A  balance 
been  opened,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  S.  Browns-  was  also  due  him,  on  tiie  previous  year's  ac- 
berger,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  University,  count,  of  $1,297.82.  Tl:e  sum  of  $2,299  was 
A  fine  brick  building  for  its  use  was  nearly  pledged  on  an  effort  to  raise  $8,200,  for  the 
completed,  on  a  lot  of  twelve  acres*  extent,  purposes  of  the  Union  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
The  report  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Pub-  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  its  paper, 
lishing  Association,  made  at  its  fourteenth  pamphlets,  and  books. 

annual  meeting,  November  17,  1878,  showed  AFGHANISTAN,  a  country  in  Central  Asia, 

the  amount  of  its  assets  to  have  been  then  bounded  north  by  Toorkistan,  east  by  British 

$119,707.51,  and  its  debts  $87,819.12,  leaving  India,   south  by  Beloochistan,  and   west  by 

$82,888.89  as  the  value  of  its  net  assets.  Persia.    In  an  official  correspondence  between 

II.  Advent  Chbistian  Association. — The  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London, 

National  Advent  Camp-meeting  of  the  Advent  especially  in  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Granville, 

Christian  Association  was  held  at  Springfield,  dated  October  17,  1872,  and  of  Prince  Gor- 

Massachusetts,  August  6th  to  8th.     A  meeting  tchakoff,  dated  January  81,  1878,  England  and 

of  ministers  was  held  just  before  the  camp-  Russia  agreed  upon  the  regulation  of  the  north- 

meeting,  to  consult  on  topics  involving  the  in-  em  frontier  of  Afghanistan.      According,  to 

terest  of  the  work  of  the  Association   *^  in  this  new  agreement,  Afghanistan  is  in  future 

spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  speedy  coming  to  embrace — 1.  Badakshan  with  the  dependent 

of  the  Lord,'*  at  which  a  congregational  form  district,  Wakhan,  from  Siripul  in  the  east  as 

of  government  was  devised.    Each  organized  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  river  Koktcha 

church,  with  its  members  and  officers,  will  re-  with  the  Oxus  (Amu-Darya),  which  constitutes 

main  an  independent  body,  but  tlie  formation  the  northern  frontier  of  this  province  in  its 

was  recommended  of   quarterly,  State,  and  entire  extent;   2.  Afghan  Toorkistan,  which 
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embraoes  the  distriots  of  Eandaz,  Kbulam,  and  the  head  of  the  rebellion  in  Balkh,  while  Azim 
Balkh,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Oxos  in  its  fought  in  the  east,  and  finally  a  younger  broth- 
coarae  from  the  month  of  the  Koktcha  as  far  er,  £min,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Can- 
as  Eho^ja  Sala,  a  post-station  on  the  road  dahar.    The  latter  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
from  Bokhara  to  Balkh.    The  Emir  of  Afghan-  Eelat-il-Ghilzie,  in  which  Shere  Ali  also  lost 
istan  can  claim  nothing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  his  beloved  eldest  son.    Soon  the  sons  of  the 
Ozns  below  Ehoc^ja  Sala  ;    8.   The  interior  rivals  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war.    The 
districts  of  Akhshee,  Siripul,  llfaymene,  Shiber-  eldest  surviving  son  of  Shere  Ali,  Ibrahim,  is  a 
gao,  and  Andjai,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  ex-  weak  and  insignificant  man,  while  the  second 
trenie  possession  of  Afghanistan  in  the  north-  son,  Yakoob,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  detected 
vest,  while  the  desert  beyond  it  belongs  to  the  the  disguise  in  which  the  Hungarian  traveler, 
independent  Toorkoman  tribes;  4.  The  west  y4mb4ry,traversed  these  countries,  soon  gained 
frontier  of  A^hanistan  between  the  territories  great  renown  for  his  sagacity  and  bravery, 
of  Herat  and  the  Persian  province  of  Ehoras-  Bhaman  Ehan,  the  oldest  son  of  Afzool,  is 
san  has  not  undergone  any  change.  likewise  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  two  coasins 
Since  the  new  regulation  of  the  frontier,  fought  many  hotly-contested   battles  against 
the  area  of  A^hanistan  is  estimated  at  278,-  each  other.     After  many  vicissitudes,  Afzool 
647  square  miles.    The  population  is  estimated  Ehan  was  overtaken  by  death,  while  advanomg 
at  op  ward  of  4,000,000.     The  population  of  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns.    His 
the  provinoos  into  which  Afghanistan  is  di-  brother  Azim,  who  by  his  misgovernment  had 
Tided  is  given  by  a  Russian  military  periodi-  become  extremely  unpopular,  died  soon  after, 
cal  as  follows :  Gaboolistan,  900,000 ;  Hasareh,  The  brave  Bhaman,  after  several  crushing  de- 
195,000;   Elborassan  with  Herat,   1,654,000;  feats,  was  driven  by  Yakoob  Ehan  out  of  the 
Seistan,  280,000 ;  Eunduz,  400,000 ;  Ehulum,  country,  and  Shere  Ali  recognized  as  ruler  of 
300,000;   Balkh,  64,000;  An4jai  and  Shiber-  the  Afghans.    But,  although  Shere  Ali  was  in- 
gan,  60,000 ;  Aktche,  10,000 ;  Maymene,  100,-  debted  for  the  throne  to  his  son  Yakoob,  he 
000;    in  all,  3,963,000.      In  this  report,   no  soon  began  to  favor  his  younger  son,  Abdal- 
statement  is  made  of  the  population  of  the  lah  Jan  (bom  in  1862),  the  child  of  his  favor- 
provinces  of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan.    The  ite  wife.     This  preference  was  shown  in  an 
popalation  of  the  former  is  estimated  by  E.  ostentatious  manner  when  Shere  Ali,  in  1869, 
Schlagintweit  from  100,000  to  150,000.     To  had  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy  of  India.  . 
the  territory  of  Maymene,  Ydmb^ry  now  as-  Lord  Mayo  by  no  means  encouraged  the  plan, 
signs  a  popalation  of  300,000.  and,  when  Yakoob  Ehan  attempted  to  secure 

Afghanistan  was  again,  in  1874,  the  scene  of  his  right  of  succession,  he  used  his  whole  in-  . 

^rious  dynastic  difficulties,  which  attracted  fluence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 

great  attention  from  the  fact  that  both  Great  Shere  Ali  and  his  disaffected  son.    The  latter 

Britain  and  ^Russia  appeared,  as  usual,  to  take  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of 

a  profound  interest  in  them,  and  to  use  them  Herat,  and  until  1874  the  relation  between  fti- 

with  a  view  to  establishing  their  ascendency  ther  and  son  continued  of  a  peaceable  nature, 

ia  this  region.     Russian  and  English  accounts  It  was,  however,  expected  all  the  time  that, 

of  these  troubles  widely  diffSor,  and  in  many  whenever  Shere  Ali  should  officially  proclaim 

cases  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  ascertain  the  Abdallah  Jan  as  his  presumptive  successor, 

tratb.    The  recent  disturbances  arose  in  con-  Yakoob  Ehan  would  again  rise  in  rebellion,  and 

sequence  of  the  appointment  of  Abdallah  Jan,  that  in  such  a  case  Bhaman  Ehan  would  sJso 

the  younger  son  of  Shere  Ali,   the  present  appear  on  the  scene.    As  Bhaman  Ehan  had 

mler,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  with  the  closely  allied  himself  with  the  Bussians,  the 

exclusion  of  Yakoob  Ehan,  the  eldest  son,  who  British  statesmen  have  looked  forward  with 

for  some  time  bad  been  governor  of  the  im-  considerable  anxiety  to  the  time  when  civil 

portaut  province  of  Herat.    The  latter  at  once  war  might  once  more  reign  in  Afghanistan, 
prepared  to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne  by        The  province  of  Herat  is  situated  in  the 

a  resort  to  arms,  and  to  reopen  the  civil  war  northwestern   corner  of  Afghanistan,   and  is 

among  the  members  of  the  dynastic  family,  bounded  by  Persia,  Ehiva,  and  Bokhara.    The 

from  which  the  country  has  already  suffered  great  distance  from  the  capital  of  Afghanistan 

so  much.     As  all  the  living  members  of  the  rul-  made  it  possible  for  Yakoob  Ehan,  not  only  to 

iug  family  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  former  be  virtually  the  independent  ruler,  but  also  to 

ci^  wars  of  the  country  may  be  expected  tp  prepare  for  another  war  against  his  father. 

appear  again  on  the  scene,  a  brief  retrospect  He  appears  to  have  had  secret  diplomatic  cor- 

of  the  former  family  quarrels  will  help  to  elu-  respondence  with    the    goveraments    of  the 

cidate  the  present  complication.     Shere  Ali,  neighboring  countries,  but  the  character  of  the 

the  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  negotiations  is  not  yet  fully  known.      He  is 

preferred  by  his  father.  Dost  Mohammed,  in  believed,  however,  to  have  courted  the  friend- 

thd  same  manner  in  which  he  now  favors  his  ship  of  Bussia,  wbich,  according  to  the  papers 

youngest  son.    When,  on  the  death  of  his  fa-  of  British  India,  has  of  late  built  two  roads 

ther,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  the  government,  leading  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  —  one 

his  elder  brothers,  Afzool  and  Azim,  at  once  from  Urgentsh  to  Herat,  and  the  other  from 

rose  against  him.     Afzool  placed  himself  at  Urgentsh  to  Meshid. 


4  AFRICA. 

The  policy  of  the  British  antboritieB  with  extent  the  country  will  probably  become  one  of 

regard  to  the  civil  troables  in  Afghanistan,  if  the  largest  empires  of  the  world,  great  reforms 

we  are  to  believe  their  official  professions,  has  continue  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  branches 

been  one  of  non-intervention.    They  claim  to  of  public  administration.    (See  Eotpt.) 

have  been  willing,  all  the  time,  to  recognize  The  war  of  England  against  the  Ashantees, 

the  victor,  whoever  he   might  be.      During  which  began  in  1878,  was  a  brilliant  success. 

the  wars  following  the  death  of  Dost  Mo-  One  of  the  worst  native  governments  of  Af- 

hammed,  both  Shere  All  and  Afzool  Khan  re>  rica  was  thoroughly  humbled,  another  power- 

ceived  letters  from  Lord  Lawrence,  who,  in  fdl  blow  dealt  to  the  slave-trade,  and  a  new 

one  of  those  to  Afzool  Elian,  expressly  declared  road  paved  for  the  steady  progress  of  civiliza- 

that  as  long  as  Shere  All  held  possession  of  He-  tion  in  Western  Africa.    (See  Ashantse.) 

rat,  and  desired  firiendly  relations  with  Eng-  A  war  between  the  English  colony  of  Natal 

land,  he  would  recognize  him  as  Emir  of  He-  and  the  Zulus,  under  their  chief,  Langalobele, 

rat,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  no  hesita-  which  also  began  in  1878,  ended  early  in  1874, 

tion  in  recc^pizing  Afzool  Khan  as  Emir  of  by  the  capture  of  the  Zulu  chief,  who  on  Feb- 

Gabool  and  Caadahar  as  long  as  he  held  those  ruary  9th  was  sentenced  to  banisliment  for  life. 

places.    Toward  the  end  of  the  civil  war  be-  An  appeal  against  this  sentence  was  moved  by 

tween  Shere  All  and  his  rivals,  the  Govern-  Bishop  Colenso,  on  the  complaint  of  several 

ment  of  India  appears,  however,  to  have  t<Jcen  meml^rs  of  the  tribe,  and  was  allowed. 

a  very  active  interest  in  the  success  of  Shere  The  new  Emperor  of  Morocco,  though  just, 

AIL    After  the  battle  of  Mainman^,  in  1868,  is  reported  to  be  severe  and  energetic.    Tow- 

and  after  the  victorious  entrance  of  Shere  Ali  ard  the  close  of  the  year  he  set  out  on  an  es- 

into  Oabool,  the  Indian  Gbvemment  sent  him  pedition  to  punish  several  rebellious  tribes. 

£60,000  sterling,  to  enable  him  to  fully  con-  The  imposition  of  a  gate-tax  at  Mogador  was 

quer  his  opponents*    At  the  durbah  of  Am-  considered  by  the  foreign  consuls  of  that  town 

ballah,  Lord  Mayo  is  reported  to  have  prom-  as  a  violation  of  the  commercial  convention 

ised  to  Shere  Ali  an  annual  subsidy  of  £120,-  between  Morocco,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain. 

000.    From  the  English  Blue-Book  it  appears  (See  Moboooo.) 

that  in  November,  1869,  Prince  GortchakofT  re-  The  trade  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 

marked  to  the  British  embassador  in  St.  Pe-  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  East  Indians, 

tersburg  that  the  Indian  Government  was  sup-  has  assumed  much  larger  dimensions  since  the 

porting  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  with  regular  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.    In  January,  1873, 

subsidies.    In  1878,  shortly  before  the  procla-  a  montnly  steamship-line  was  opened  between 

mation  of  Abdallah  Jan  as  heir  to  the  throne,  a  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and  Madagascar ;    the  ves- 

Mohammedan  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  sels  belong  to  the  British  Indian  Steamship 

India  as  special  envoy  to  Gabool,  and  it  was  Company.    The  revenue  of  the  company  in 

surmised  that  he  was  to  assure  Shere  Ali  of  December,  1873,  from  goods    shipped    from 

the  approval  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Zanzibar  to  Aden,  was  about  $20,000;   and 

succession  by  the  viceroy,  and  to  promise  him  their  vessels  were  not  large  enough  to  satisfy 

support  in  case  of  war.  all  demands. 

In  September,  the  hostilities  between  Shere  The  diamond-fields  in  South  Africa  continue 

Ali  and  Yakoob  Khan  actually  commenced,  to  attract  large  crowds  of  natives  from  the  in- 

The  latter  was  supposed  to  have  the  entire  sym-  terior,  who  find  it  easy  to  be  employed  by  the 

Eathy  not  only  of  Russia,  but  Persia,  which  diggers,  and  who  returning  to  their  homes  dif- 
as  been  hankering  after  Herat  ever  since  she  fuse  among  the  native  population  a  general 
lost  it.  In  November,  a  report  was  received  in  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Calcutta  that  Yakoob  Khan  had  been  treaoh-  New  extensive  gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
erously  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  September  on  the  Blyde  Biver. 
capital.  He  was  charged  with  the  design  to  The  new  British  possession  in  South  Africa, 
surrender  Herat  to  the  Persians.  It  was  ex-  Griqucdand  West,  which  on  October  27,  1871, 
pected  that  this  arrest  would  be  followed  by  was  annexed  to  tlie  Cape  Colony,  has  been  or- 
serious  complications.  ganized  by  a  royal  decree,  dated  February  7, 
AFRICA.  The  growth  of  Egypt  stands  1878,  and  proclaimed  by  the  governor  of  the 
from  year  to  year  more  conspicuously  forth  as  Cape  Colony,  on  July  6, 1878.  It  has  received 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  recent  history  of  the  official  name,  Province  of  Griqualand 
Africa.  A  new  expedition  under  Colonel  Gor-  West,  and  will  have  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
don  has  been  sent  into  the  regions  of  Central  a  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
Africa,  which  in  1878  were  explored  by  Sir  bers,  elected  by  the  three  districts,  Kimberleg 
Samuel  Baker,  and  it  now  appears  more  prob-  (2),  Barkly  (1),  and  Hag  (1),  and  four  members 
able  than  ever  that  immense  tracts  of  land  appointed  by  the  crown, 
extending  southward  to  the  equator  may  soon  The  total  area  of  Africa  is  now  estimated  (see 
be  permanently  incorporated  with  Egypt.  A  Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bevdlkerung  derErde,'* 
war  with  the  Sultan  of  Darfur  resulted  in  a  II.,  Gotha,  1874)  at  11,565,855  square  miles ; 
complete  victory  for  Egypt,  and  may  lead  to  population,  208,800,000.  This  includes  the 
the  annexation  of  this  country  also  to  the  do-  island  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
minions  of  the  Khedive.  While  thus  in  point  of  often  are  conndered  a  part  of  Europe. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  popTilation  of 
the  large  geographical  divisions  of  Africa,  and 
their  political  subdivisions : 


6B06BAPHXCAL  DIVISIONS. 


XaBTHBBir  ATRICA 

Morocco. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli  and  Fezsan. 

Barn 

Sahara 


NOKTHBASTKBN  AFRICA 

EtTpt. 

Territory  of  the  Kabdl 

Territory  of  tbo  Coomana. . . . 

Abyssloia 

Gallaa 

Soamali  (peoinsiila)... 

CuoDtriea  east  of  the  White 

Nile 

Vobammedan    couutrlea  of   the 

Middle  Soadan 

Western  Soudan 

TpperOniDea 

fiqaatorial  territory 

SocTB  Africa 

Territories  on  the  eaateml 
coast,  between  the  equa- 
tor and   the  Poitngaeee 
poase««loii8 

Portojrneae    (  Easttsm  coast .' . 

Po(i«ee8ion«.  f  Western  coast. 

Balnnda  coantriea 

Damara  Qr.  Namaqna 

West  Beohaanas 

Trai!<>TaaI  Repablic 

Orange  Free  State 

Britiih  Territory : . . . . 

Kaffrea,  districts  of. 

ISLAIf  DS 

Madeira 

Ganarv  Islands 

Cape  verd  Islands 

Gaioea  I^^landa 

Ascension,  St.  Helena 

Tristan  da  Ciuiha 

Madasaacar,  and  adjacent  isl- 
ands  

Other  islands  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


Total,  Africa. 


IMpvIfltlOII  <M 
DITU4 


Population  of 
.SobdiTMoM. 


16,960,000 


84,600,000 


88.800,000 
17,000,000 
96,000,000 
46,500,000 

30,285,000 


6,848,000 


30^,300,000 


6,000,000 
M14,318 
S.000,000 
848,000 
803,000 
8,700,000 

8,400,000 
68,000 
150,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000.000 

7,840,000 


8,600,000 

800,000 

9,000,000 

4,780,000 

50,000 

160,000 

375,000 

57,000 

983.000 

1,310,000 

118,879 

983,859 

67,847 

64,800 

0,444 

58 

4,000,000 

818,000 


AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1874  was  not 
e?peciulljr  favorable  to  the  husbandman,  but 
one  of  the  great  crops  being  above  the  average, 
and  the  protracted  drought  of  the  months  of 
JqIv  and  Angast,  and  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
ber, having  seriously  reduced  the  crops  of  com 
iod  fodder,  as  well  as  the  root-crops  and  the 
pastarage,  throughout  the  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic %Iope.  In  the  States  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
over  a  tract  nearly  600  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  varying  in  width  from  about 
V}*)  miles  at  the  north  to  250  miles  in  Southern 
Kansas,  the  grasshoppers,  or  more  properly 
the  locusts,  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of  every 
^een  thing,  in  some  cases  making  a  partial 
'lerastation  at  first,  and  then  a  second  invasion 
a  few  weeks  later,  and  destroying  grass,  com, 
the  later  cereals,  and  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
Wts,  and  indeed  all  vegetable  crops  not  har- 
vested. It  has  usually  been  the  fact  that,  when 
oar  crops  were  not  excessive,  there  has  been  a 
^ar^e  export  demand,  produced  by  short  crops 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  etc.,  so 
that  a  crop  below  the  average  has  often  proved 


as  profitable  as  a  larger  one  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  prices  obtained.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  the  past  year.  The  wheat  and 
barley  crop  in  Great  Britain  was  exceptionally 
large,  and  that  of  France  much  better  than  for 
many  years  previous,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
port demand  which  in  the  year  ending  June  80^ 
1874,  was  60,551,181  bashels  for  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  71,089,928  for  all  foreign  countries, 
has  fallen  off  heavily  for  the  new  crop,  and 
every  effort  to  increase  shipments  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  price  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  which  has  rendered  the 
export  nearly  or  quite  unremunerative.  The 
export  of  barley  and  oats,  never  very  large, 
has  been  decreased  from  the  same  causes,  while 
the  crop  of  Indian-corn  was  so  much  below  the 
average,  and  much  of  it  so  poor  in  quality,  that 
there  was  comparatively  little  to  send  abroad; 
and  our  export,  which  in  1872-'78  was  more 
than  88,600,000  bushels,  or  about  one- thirtieth 
of  the  crop,  will  not  probably  in  1874-'75  reach 
20,000,000  bushels.  The  export  demand  for 
cotton  was  insufficient,  even  with  the  dimin- 
ished crop,  to  maintain  the  price,  and  there 
was  a  steady  reduction  in  values,  even  in  the 
old  crop.  The  tobacco-crop  was,  in  the  States 
most  largely  engaged  in  its.  production,  almost 
an  entire  failure.  Still,  so  wide  is  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  and  so  varied  the  climate,  soil, 
and  prodnctions  of  different  sections,  that  the 
losses  and  deficiencies  of  one  section  are  made 
up  by  the  more  ample  productions  of  another, 
and  though  there  may  be  somewhat  less  to 
export,  or  a  diminished  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts from  abroad,  a  general  famine  is  hardly 
possible.  There  is  in  one  part  or  another  of  our 
country  **  bread  enough  and  to  spare.''  The 
lateness  of  the  autumn  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  very  favorable  to  the  gather- 
ing of  cotton,  com,  and  the  fruits  and  root- 
crops  generally. 

The  Wheat  crop  was  in  condition  and  yield 
per  acre  about  2  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  tne  increased  acreage,  amount- 
ing to  7  per  cent,  makes  the  entire  crop  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  1878.  It  may,  we 
think,  be  safely  estimated  at  805,000,000  bush- 
els, being  a  little  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  in  por- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  yield  was 
considerably  above  the  average,  but  the  great 
wheat-growing  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  produced 
not  quite  their  average  amount 

Indian  Com, — ^This  crop  was  materially  in- 
jured by  the  drought  of  July  and  August  in 
all  the  States  which  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  it.  The  number  of  acres  planted  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  1878,  but  the  pro- 
duction was  decidedly  less  to  the  acre  even 
where  it  was  not  destroyed  by  the  grasshop- 
pers. The  Agricultural  Department  early  in 
the  season  estimated  the  yield  at  812,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  favorable  weather  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  secured  the  ripening  of  the 


\ 
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entire  crop,  and  the  latest  returns  show  that  coast,  where  our  ordinary  grasses  do  not  snc- 
not  less  than  854,000,000  bushels  were  har-  ceed  well,  the  hay  is  mostly  from  alfalfa,  In- 
vested. The  crop  of  1878,  which  was  not  cerne,  and  the  wild-rice.  The  quantity  in 
thought  to  exceed  870,000,000  bushels,  actually  California  was  said  to  be  one- third  larger  than 
turned  out  to  l>e  920,000,000.  ever  before.    The  alfalfa  is  cut  four  or  five 

The  Rye  crop  is  about  8  per  cent,  below  times  in  a  season.    In  the  South,  pea-vine  bay 

the  average,  but  probably  does  not  differ  ma-  has  been  found  very  nutritious  for  cattle,  and 

terially  from  that  of  last  year.     We  should  in   South  Carolina    and   Georgia   is   largely 

put  it  at  14,891,000  bushels,  or  98  per  cent,  of  cured, 
the  crop  of  1878.  Tohaeco. — ^The  tobacco-crop  in  all  the  lead- 

OaU  are  very  nearly  an  average  crop  in  qnan-  ing  tobacco  States,  was  almost  a  failure.  In 
tity,  a  larger  acreage  than  usaal  having  been  Kentucky  the  product  was  reported  as  only 
devoted  to  them.  In  New  England  and  on  the  24  per  cent,  of  the  usual  average ;  in  Missouri 
Pacific  coast  the  yield  was  very  large  and  the  65  per  cent.,  and  this  reduced  late  in  the  sea- 
quality  excellent.  In  the  central  and  South-  son  by  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug,  a  new 
em  States,  drought,  rust,  the  chinch-bugs,  and  enemy ;  in  Virginia,  the  product  would  not  ex- 
the  grasshoppers,  have  done  extensive  iigury  to  ceed  58  per  cent. ;  Tennessee  yields  only  19  per 
the  crop.  The  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  cent.,  and  North  Carolina  but  54  per  cent.  The 
Department  is  240,000,000  bushels,  which  is  seed-leaf  tobacco  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  did 
probably  very  near  the  truth.  better,  yielding  75  per  cent. ;  and  the  Pacific 

Barley, — This  crop,  though  early  in  the  sea-  coast,  where  it  is  becoming  an  important  crop, 

son  reported  as  slightly  below  the  average,  has  was  2  or  8  per  cent,  above  the  average  in  quan- 

yet,  from  increased  acreage,  been  probably  tity,  and  the  quality  was  excellent.    The  entire 

larger  in  amount  than  in  any  previous  year,  production  did  not  probably  exceed  200,000,000 

The  Agricultural  Department  estimate  it  (prob-  pounds. 

ably  slightly  below  the  truth)  at  82,704,000        Cotton. — As  usual,  the  aggregate  amount  of 

bushels,  or  1  per  cent,  advance  on  the  largest  the  cotton-crop  of  1874  has  been  hotly  and 

previous  crop.  somewhat  angrily  discussed ;   one  party  con- 

Buchtheat  is  never  a  very  large  crop,  and  is  tending  that  the  early  heavy  rains,  the  later 

confined  to  a  few  States. .  In  New  England  it  droughts,  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  and 

was  an  average  crop ;    in  the  Middle  States  boU-wonn  had  reduced  the  crop  so  much,  that 

about  8  per  cent,  short ;  in  the  Northwest  its  it  would  not  be  half  that  of  the  previous  year, 

condition  was  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  portions  which  slightly  exceeded,  according  to  actual 

of  Kansas  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  it.    It  is  returns,   4,100,000  bales;   the  other  arguing 

only  cultivated,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  West  that,  notwithstanding  these   drawbacks,   the 

Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  very  slightly  in  North  weather,  late  in  the  season,  had  been  so  very 

Carolina,  and  in  these  it  was  a  fair  crop.    It  favorable,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  so 

is  seldom  grown  for  two  successive  years  on  much  more  careful  and  thorough  than  usual, 

the  same  land.    The  yield  may  possibly  reach  that  the  crop  would  not  vary  more  than  8  or 

9,000,000  bushels.  10  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Potatoes  (Solanttm   tuberosum),  —  In  New  The  views  of  the  latter  party  seem  to  have 

England  the  crop  was  more  than  an  average,  been  justified  by  the  returns  so  far  as  they  have 

Elsewhere  drought,  Colorado  beetles,  chinch-  been  received,  and  the  estimate  of  the  crop, 

bugs,  a  fly,  said  to  be  a  eantharU^  and,  above  which  places  it  at  8,748,000  bales,  is  not,  prob- 

all,  the  grasshoppers,  made  sad  havoc  with  the  ably,  far  from  the  truth.     The  only  States  in 

crop,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  was  which  there  was  any  considerable  falling  off 

an  average  crop.    The  rot  was  not  as  severe  from  the  product  of  the  preceding  year  were 

as  usual.    The  crop  is  estimated  at  106,000,000  — Texas,  about  12  per  cent. ;  Arkansas,  over  36 

bushels.     The  Colorado  beetle  (the  ten-lined  per  cent ;  and  Tennessee,  about  88  per  cent, 

spearman)  has  appeared  in  considerable  num-  On  the  other  hand,  Florida  had  increased  her 

hers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  have  production  about  7  per  cent,  over  the  previous 

been  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  year,  while  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

New  York.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  were  but  slightly,  if 

Potatoes^  Sweet  (Batattu  edulU), — Owing  to  at  all,  below  the  previous  year's  production, 
the  drought,  the  crop  was  from  8  to  10  per       The  following  table,  giving  the  average  nura- 

cent.  below  the  average.    It  probably  reached  her  of  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  produced  to  tho 

46,000,000  bushels:  acre  in  1870,  1871,  1878,  and  1874,  indicates. 

Bay, — ^The  protracted  drought  materially  even  in  the  States  having  the  highest  average, 

ii\j«red  the  pasturage,  and  rendered  the  early  either  that  the  cotton-land  had  become  impov- 

feeding  of  cattle  necessary,  and  prevented  in  erished  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 

most  sections  the  cutting  of  the  aftermath,  crop,  or  that  the  lack  of  manure  and  of  carefVil 

but  the  first  growth  was  not  affected,  and  the  tillage  had  reduced  the  yield  far  below  its  fair 

quality  was,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.    The  and  legitimate  amount.    At  the  same  time  it  is 

Agricultural  Department  estimate  the  crop  at  but  just  to  say  that  there  are  some  indications 

25,500,000  tons;  and  later  reports  may  show  of  a  determination  to  improve  both  in    the 

that  it  exceeded  this  amount.    On  the  Pacific  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop.   Still  the  fact 
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remidns  that  the  land  which  will  not  yield  in    the  acre  is  either  very  poor  land  or  very  hadly 
average  years  at  least  half  a  hale  (200  lbs.)  to    tilled. 
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]Noftta  Garolina. 
Soaib  Carolina. 

QeoT^ 

FloridA 
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85 
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160 
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1S6 
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178 
180 
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190 


168 
178 
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186 
100 
189 
189 
178 
170 
106 
148 
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Crop  very  uniform,  bat  lands  poor. 

Cotton-landa  generally  sandy. 

Some  improvement.    Increased  mannring. 

Best  lands  not  sown  to  cotton,  and  little  or  no  manareu 

Gkinerally  sandy  land,  and  no  manure. 

Lands  unprodactive  Irom  constant  cropping. 

Gradual  deterioration  of  cotton-lands. 

Rich  soil,  but  imperfect  tillage. 

Highest  average  in  the  South. 

Blch  lands,  but  poor  tillage. 

Poorer  lands,  bat  better  tillage. 


Sugar- Cane. — The  sugar-crop  was  unusnally 
good  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Southern  Ala- 
bama, which  are  the  areas  of  the  largest  pro- 
daction,  and  very  nearly  an  average  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi.  A  little  is  grown  in 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  hut  it  is  an  uncertain 
crop  in  both  States.  The  yield  is  fully  176,000 
hogsheads  and  perhaps  more.  SorghHm  is  re- 
ported as  a  crop  in  twenty-one  States,  and  in 
those  States  where  it  is  most  largely  grown  the 
yield  was  mach  above  the  average.  It  is  mainly 
used  in  the  form  of  syrup  or  molasses,  and  the 
production  must  have  been  somewhat  more 
than  16,000,000  gallons.  Best-Sugar  is  becom- 
ing a  prodaction  of  considerable  importance 
in  California,  and  the  year  was  unusually  fa- 
vorable for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
maple,  an  industry  which  is  largely  followed  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Flax, — Returns  from  only  fifteen  States  are 
gi?en,  but  of  these  those  most  largely  engaged 
in  its  culture,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  all  report  an  excess  over  last 
year's  abundant  crop,  while  the  other  States 
are  nearly  up  to  last  year's  production,  except 
Kentucky,  where,  for  some  cause,  there  is  only 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  product  is  probably 
not  far  from  28,000,000  lbs, 

Fea$  and  Beans  were  not  quite  an  average 
crop,  though  probably  amounting  to  nearly 
15,500,000  bushels. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  returns  of  the  Biee 
crop.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  crop  only  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and 
perhaps  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Gulf  States. 
The  usual  production  is  now  about  88,000,000 
pounds. 

FruiU. — ^In  all  the  Northern,  most  of  the 
Western,  and  all  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  year  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one  for 
fruit.  In  the  Southern  States  the  protracted 
drought,  and  in  some  sections  insect  destroyers, 
impaired  the  crop  from  10  to  80  per  cent.  The 
grape  is  becoming  one  of  our  most  important 
fruits,  not  only  for  table-use,  but  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine  and  brandy,  which  is  every 
year  assuming  a  greater  magnitude,  and  within 
the  next  decade  will  probably  diminish  our 
importation  of  these  articles  to  a  very  small 


amount.  Both  in  quality  and  quantity  the 
grapes  of  1874  in  the  principal  wine-growing 
districts,  East  and  West,  were  greatly  superior 
to  ordinary  vintages.  In  this  crop  California 
takes  the  lead,  having  now  nearly  100,000,000 
vines  in  full  bearing,  including  all  the  best  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  and  cultivated  varieties  of  all  parts  of 
our  own  country.  The  Apple  crop  was  very 
abundant  throughout  a  part  of  the  Eastern,  and 
all  of  the  Middle  States,  most  of  the  North- 
western, and  all  of  the  Pacific  States.  In  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  it  was  less  than  an  aver- 
age. The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  quantity,  the  winter  apples 
rotting  early  and  fast.  Pears  were  much  be- 
low the  average  in  quantity,  except  in  New 
England  and  on  the  raoifio  coast,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  quality  was  good.  The  Peach 
crop  was  below  the  average,  especially  in  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  generally  very  good.  The  Northwestern 
and  the  Pacific  peach  districts  did  not  yield  so 
largely  as  in  some  seasons.  Tiie  early  small 
fruits,  strawberries^  raspberries^  blacJdberries, 
and  eherriesy  were  very  plentiful,  strawberries 
especially  being  lower  in  the  great  markets 
than  for  several  years. 

On  the  next  page  we  give,  instead  of  our 
usual  table  of  statistics  of  the  number  and  value 
of  live  stock  in  each  State  and  the  Territories, 
at  the  beginning  of  1875  a  table  showing  the 
aggregate  numbers,  prices,  and  total  values  of 
each  kind  of  live-stock  for  the  whole  country 
for  the  ten  years  1866-1876  inclusive. 

In  the  Annual  Ctolopadia  for  1873  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  diminishing  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre,  even  in  our  newest  wheat- 
growing  States,  as  an  alarming  fact,  and  the 
experiments  of  an  English  farmer,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  manures,  experiments  mnning  through 
a  series  of  years,  were  detailed  as  demonstrat- 
ing that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
diminution.  We  present  this  year  another 
series  of  experiments,  approaching  the  subject 
in  an  entirely  different  direction,  that  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  seed  sown.    M^vjor 
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F.  F.  Hallett,  of  Manor-Farm,  Kemptown, 
England,  has  been  for  more  tLau  twent;  yeara 
a  highlj-inteUigent,  practical  wheat-grower, 
and  baa  davoted  much  time  and  stndy  to  tiie 
nature  and  habits  of  Ilie  wheat-plant  and  the 
best  means  of  developing  it.  Ue  found  that 
where  wheat  had  the  opportnnitj  (t¥om  sparae 
or  thin  sowing)  to  eipand,  "tiller,"  or  "stool," 
i.  e.,  to  spread  ont  its  joints  and  eTentnall;  its 
stems  from  a  single  grain,  it  always  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  that  each  of  these 
oUiihopts  produced  a  stem,  and  an  ear  or  head 
of  wheat.  Ue  discovered  ftirther  that  by  a 
proper  selection  of  grains  for  sowing,  andtben 
planting  (by  drill)  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart, 
this  tillering  and  spreading  process  conld  be 
greatly  increased,  so  tliat  ]ie  exhibited  at  the 
£xeter  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a 
plant  of  wheat  from  a  single  grain,  which  had 
9i  stems,  each  crowned  with  its  ear  of  wheat ; 
a  plant  of  barley  from  a  single  grain  with  110 
stems,  and  a  plant  of  oats  from  a  single  grain 
with  67  stems.  These  results  were  obtained, 
not  by  the  nse  of  any  manure  or  by  any  new 

Iiroccss  of  tillage,  bnt  by  the  following  means : 
{is  seed  was  aelected  on  the  following  plan : 
choosing  the  best  and  most  productive  plant, 
of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  viz.,  the  one 
which  had  tillered  the  most  and  formed  the 
best  heads,  he  planted  the  grains  from  it  in 
rows,  twelve  inches  apart  every  way,  and  so 
.  arranged  that  the  grains  from  each  bead  or 
ear  shoold  be  in  a  row  by  themselves.  At 
harvest  be  selected  froiD  these,  after  careful 
study  and  comparison,  the  finest  plant — that 
which  had  tillered  most  and  produced  the 
finest,  largest,  and  fullest  ears.  This  process 
he  repeated  for  fonr  or  more  years,  the  im- 
provement being  at  first  rapid,  but  after  a 
series  of  years  having  apparently  reached  ita 
limit.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  four  or  five  years'  repetition  of  tliis  process : 
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Thus,  by  means  of  repeated  selection  alone, 
the  length  of  the  ears  has  been  doubled,  their 
contents  nearly  trebled,  and  the  "tillering" 
power  of  the  seed  increased  fivefold.  The 
wheat  used  for  this  aeries  of  experiments  waa 
the  original  red;  esperiments  aobsequently 
made  with  Hunter's  white  wheat  increased 
the  number  of  grains  from  SO  in  the  original 
ear  to  124  in  the  fourth  year's  best  ear ;  with 
the  Victoria  white,  from  60  to  114;  with  tho 
Golden  Drop,  fWim  82  to  96  grains;  with 
Grace's  white,  still  more  remarkable  results, 
Mqor  Eallett  thus  gives  his  seed-wheat  a 
"pedigree,"  as  he  terms  it,  growing  always 
from  the  beat  and  prodocing  the  wonderful 
results  stated  above  and  the  more  wonderfiil 
ones  which  follow.  He  dedaoea  from  bis  ob- 
servations and  experiments  the  following  laws 
of  the  development  of  cereals : 

1.  Every  folly-developed  plant,  whether  of 
wheat,  oatB,  or  barley,  presents  an  ear  superior 
in  productive  power  to  any  of  the  rest  on  that 

2.  Every  such  plant  contains  one  grain, 
which  upon  trial  proves  more  productive  than 
any  other. 

8.  The  best  grain  in  a  given  plant  Is  fonnd 
in  its  best  ear. 

4.  The  superior  vigor  of  this  gr^n  is  trana- 
misdble  in  difierent  degrees  to  its  progeny. 

6.  By  repeated  careM  selection  the  superi- 
ority is  accumulated. 

6.  The  improvement,  which  fs  at  first  rapid, 
gradually,  after  a  long  scriea  of  years,  isdimin- 
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ished  in  amoant,  and  eventnally  00  far  ar-  creased;  tbe  farm- work  would  be  materially 

rested  that^  practically  speaking,  a  limit  to  forwarded ;  the  crop  would  never  be  "  winter- 

improyement  in  the  desired  quality  is  reached,  proud ; "  the  harvest  would  be  from  two  to 

7.  By  still  continuing  to  select,  the  improve-  three  weeks  earlier,  and  would  be  far  less  lia- 

ment  is  nudntained,  and  practically  a  fixed  ble  to  be  affected  by  unfavorable  seasous  in  its 

type  is  the  result.  ripening.    Of  course,  comparatively  few  of  our 

But  there  are  two  other  conditions  necessary  farmers  can  afford  the  time  or  trouble  to  Oh- 
io the  highest  success  in  these  experiments,  tain  their  seed-wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  on  the 
viz.,  that  the  grains  should  be  sown  sparingly,  "  pedigree-plan,'^  but  in  every  wheat-growing 
in  order  to  give  ample  room  for  tillering  or  district  there  are  one  or  two  who  will  be  will- 
spreading;  and  uniformly,  that  there  may  be  ing  to  raise  seed- wheat  or  other  grains  on  this 
no  alternation  of  crowded  and  thin  patches ;  principle,  and  who  will  in  four  or  five  years 
and  tiiat  it  should  be  sown  early,  that  it  may  have  a  supply,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
have  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  growth,  their  neighbors ;  and  meanwhile,  the  Agri- 
and  spread  out  its  stools  ready  for  early  growth  cultural  Department  is  procuring  a  small  sup- 
in  the  spring.  ply  to  test  it ;  but  the  early  sowing  and  the 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England,  in  use  of  the  drill,  planting  the  single  grains  far 
favorable  seasons,  is  much  greater  than  with  enough  apart  to  permit  them  to  tiller  well, 
us,  averaging,  Mi^or  Hallett  says,  84  bushels ;  and  also  the  hoeing  or  cultivating,  is  possible 
and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  count  the  aver-  for  every  wheat-grower.  The  same  principle 
age  number  of  heads  on  ears  per  acre,  which  of  selection,  too,  may  be  tried  here,  as  it  has 
he  states  to  vary  very  slightly  from  1,CK)0,000.  been  in  England,  with  root-crops,  hops,  straw - 
Of  ordinary  No.  1  wheat  Uiere  are  700,000  berries,  cotton,  rice,  etc. 
grains  to  the  busheL  Of  thd  ^'  pedigree  "  We  are  sometimes  met  with  the  objection 
wheat  there  are,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  from  the  farmer,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  increase 
size,  but  460,000  grains  to  the  bushel.  The  the  production  of  grains,  corn,  cotton,  etc., 
usual  practice  in  England  has  been  to  sow  because  that  the  market  being  glutted,  the 
from  a  buahel  to  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  price  falls  so  low  that  production  is  unprofit- 
acre.  Higor  Hallett  asserts,  from  many  years'  able,  and  the  farmer  is  the  poorer  for  his  great 
experience  and  careful  counting  and  manuring,  crop.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view,  but 
that  five  pints  of  his  pedigree  wheat,  drilled  in  not  in  the  inference  those  who  take  it  would 
by  single  grains  12  by  12  inches  apart,  to  the  draw  from  it.  In  favorable  years,  cotton, 
acre,  will  produce  more  than  1,000,000  heads  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  perhaps  some  other 
or  ears  to  the  acre ;  and  that  from  these  ears,  articles,  are  produced  beyond  the  demand  for 
in  consequence  of  their  great  yield  and  size,  exportation,  or  perhaps  the  existing  honve  de- 
the  product  will  be  not  less  than  70  bushels  to  mand ;  but  the  remedies  for  this  condition  do 
the  aore  of  the  very  best  wheat,  and  more  not  lie  in  restricting  the  production,  but  in  en- 
than  this  quantity  if  the  wheat  is  sown  the  lar^ng  the  market ;  not  in  half -tilling  200 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  and  acres  to  get  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
is  hoed  or  cultivated  when  it  first  comes  up,  to  or  125  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  but  in  such 
prevent  its  being  smothered  by  weeds*  M%jor  thorough  and  careful  cultivation  of  forty  or 
Hallett  states  that  in  average  seasons  (in  Eng-  fifty  acres  as  shall  bring  from  fifty  to  seventy 
land)  wheat  sown  by  or  before  September  1st  bushels  of  wheat  or  500  pounds  of  cotton  to 
comes  up  in  7  days;  on  or  about  October  1st,  the  acre,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  the  land  to 
in  14  days ;  on  or  about  November  1st,  in  21  other  and  needed  crops ;  not  selling  cotton 
days ;  and  on  or  about  December  Ist,  in  not  at  whatever  price  it  will  bring,  to  buy  corn 
less  than  28  days.  The  earlier  the  sowing  the  for  fattening  hogs,  but  growing  the  corn ; 
snaller  the  quantity  of  seed  required,  the  more  not  buying  nay,  but  raising  it ;  not  buying 
perfect  and  extensive  the  tillering,  the  better  sugar,  or  cloth,  or  linen,  but  making  them,  or 
the  reeistanoe  to  the  winter,  and  the  earlier  at  least  growing  the  sorghum,  keeping  the 
and  larger  the  crop.  From  five  pints  to  six  or  sheep,  and  raising  the  fiax,  of  which  they  are 
ei^t  quarts  are  ample  seed  if  sown  on  the  made.  The  remedy  for  this  diflSculty  of  over- 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September ;  from  production  is  moreover  in  great  part  removed 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September  three  or  by  creating  a  home-market ;  wherever  manu- 
four  quarts  should  be  added  for  each  week^s  factures  prosper,  there  a  permanent  market  for 
delay.  He  claims  that  by  his  method  there  agricultural  produce,  at  good  prices,  is  estab- 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  seed,  amounting,  if  it  lished ;  one  infinitely  better  than  a  foreign 
were  carried  out  in  England,  to  8,000,000  one,  because  it  is  not  dependent  on  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  one-eighth  of  the  largest  chances  of  failure.  On  this  subject  the  words 
amount  ever  imported  from  this  country ;  a  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
grett  increase  of  production,  amounting  to  a  cultural  Department,  in  an  address  delivered 
doubling  of  their  present  crop,  which  would  before  the  l^ational  Agricultural  Congress  in 
edectually  prevent  any  necessity  for  importa-  May,  1874,  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
tion  of  grain ;  the  quidity  of  tbe  wheat  would  are  to  the  following  effect : 
be  improved;  tbe  power  to  withstand  frosts  when  we  consider  that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
aad  ji^'urious   insects  would  be  greatly  m-  area  of  the  States,  and  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
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domain  of  the  United  States,  la  mapped  into  farma,  inga  of  atatiatioa.  Iowa,  vi^roai  and  amtitlous, 
aDd  remember  that  of  tbia  farm -area  only  one-fourth  too  young  for  de»pondenoy,  is  in  a  spasm  of  indig- 
it»  tilled  or  mowed ;  and  when  we  further  reflect  that  nation  against  monopoly  and  an  excess  of  middle* 
the  average  Yield  per  acre  oould  be  doubled  if  the  men,  and  yet  in  trade  and  transportation  she  has  but 
many  ooiud  be  brought  up  to  the  plane  of  the  few  eight  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than  half  the  propor- 
in  the  praotice  of  intenaive  culture,  then  we  bej^in  to  tion  of  the  Middle  States.  She  may  have  too  muny 
realize  what  numbers  our  country  ia  capable  ot  feed-  and  too  greedy  go-betweens,  and  she  needs  justice 
ing,  and  what  waste  of  toil  ana  effort  oomea  from  in  the  transportation  of  her  products;  but  these  evils 
neglect  of  the  economio  lessons  taught  by  the  statis-  remedied,  the  burden  of  her  trouble  would  still  re- 
tics  of  scientific  agriculture.  main.    The  great  difficulty  is,  her  corps  of  industry 

We  now  know  that  our  wheat  oocupies  an  area  less  has  slxtv-one  per  cent,  of  farmers  instead  of  twenty- 
than  the  surface  of  South  Carolina;   and,  if  the  five.     Double-track  railroads,  canals   vexed   witli 
yield  should  equal  that  of  England^  half  of  that  ateam-propellers,  orange-association,  free  trade,  and 
acreage  would  suffice.    We  know  ot  our  national  every  other  fancied  boon  obtained,  she  will  still  re- 
crop,  maize,  which  grows  from  Oregon  to  Florida,  main  in  comparative  poverty  and  positive  discontent 
ana  yearly  waves  over  a  broader  field  than  all  the  while  she  continues  to  have  less  than  fourteen  per 
cereals  besides,  that  it  covers  a  territory  not  hunger  cent,  of  her  people  engiued  in  maDufacturiog  and 
than  the  Old  Dominion,  and  mi^ht  produce  its  am-  mechanical  industry.     iHstory  does  not  point  to  a 
)le8t  stores  within  narrower  limita  than  the  present  permanently  prosperous  people  having  such  pre- 
)Oundaries  of  Virginili.    The  potato-crop  could  grow  ponderance  or  population  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
n  the  area  of  Delaware,  though  yielding  less  than  a        Minnesota  is  only  happy  when  the  people  of  Great 
lundred  bushels  per  acre ;  the  barley  for  our  brew-  Britain  are  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  starvation, 
ng  requires  less  than  the  area  of  a  half-dozen  coun-  That  danger  is  greatly  over-estimated.    Statistics 
ties ;  and  the  weed  of  solace,  sufficient  to  glut  our  will  show  that  in  some  years  but  three  per  cent,  of 
own  and  European  markets,  is  grown  on  the  area  of  our  wheat-export,  and  but  a  trifling  proportion  in 
a  county  twenty  miles  square.  any  season,  can  be  sold  to  any  except  subjects  of 

The  average  farmer  of  the  Eastern  States  dlsre-  Great  Britain.     On  one-sixteenth  the  area  of  that 

Sards  the  logic  of  fsufsts  which  reveals  success  only  In  island  b  grown  in  a  good  year  100,000,000  bushels  of 
igh  culture.    His  brother  of  the  West  has  cheap  wheat ;  in  an  average  season  90,000,000 ;  and  in  fif- 
lands^  very  fertile,  easily  worked,  without  obstruo-  teen  years,  from  1858  to  1872  inclusive,  the  de- 
tlons  mterfering  with  the  most  varied  employment  ficiency  made  good  by  importation  was  a  fraction  less 
of  a^icultural  machinery.    His  own  lands  may  be  than  60,000,000  per  annum.    Could  home-culture  be 
low  in  price,  because  poor  in  plant-food ;  his  sons  extended  to  meet  this  demand,  the  total  breadth  re- 
have  gone  into  trade  and  maniuaotores,  and  to  virgin  quired  would  be  equal  to  one-uinth  the  surface  of 
soils  toward  the  sunset;  his  surplus  earnings  have  Minnesota.  An  increase  in  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
gone  to  the  savings-bank,  or  to  Illinois  or  Kansas^ as  In  France  from  fifteen  bushels  to  eighteen  J)^  a  small 
a  loan  at  ten  per  cent.,  until,  rheumatic,  and  declin-  advance  in  culture,  would  fully  equal  the  British  de- 
ing  with  age,  he  finds  production  also  declining,  his  flcienc^^  as  was  recently  stated  b^  the  well-known 
herds  and  flocks  decreasing,  and  the  conclusion  in-  statistician,  Mr.  James  Caird.  Bussia,  with  her  broad 
evitable  that  ^^  farming  does  not  pay."     Labor  ia  and  cheap  acres,  also  stands  near  to  compete  for  this 
scarce  and  high  because  in  demand  b^  other  Indus-  deficiency.     Minnesota,  meanwhile,  as  ner  crop  is 
tries,  which  in  turn  offer  hiffh  prices  for  farm-prod-  maturing,  can  never  ascertain  whether  the  want  will 
ucts ;'  fertilization  is  needed  everywhere,  draining  in  be  40,000^00  or  90,000,000,  or  whether  the  home  price 
many  situations,  and  irrigation  in  some  others.   But  will  be  firty  cents  or  $1,  or  the  ultimate  result  debt 
these  things  cost  money,  and  he  has  neither  the  or  competence.    And  yet  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
ambition  nor  the  confidence  for  its  expenditure,  and,  cultivated  area  of  Minnesota  is  put  in  wheat^  and 
worse  still,  in  many  Instances  the  money  Is  lacking,  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  her  people  are  engaged  in  its 
These  may  be  potent  reasons  for  discouragement,  cultivation  ;  ei^ht  per  cent,  m  sending  it  to  market ; 
but  they  do  not  prove  that  farming  there,  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  fourteen  per  cent,  of  me- 
money,  youth,  enterprise,  and  skill,  may  not  be  high-  chanics  ana  manufacturers  are  building  mills  and 
ly  profitable.   And  tne  teaching  of  statistics,  in  exam-  grindmg  wheat;  and  its  twenty-one  per  cent,  of 
pies  of  high  success  with  high  culture,  disproves  the  professional  men  expect  much  ot  their  income  from 
current  assumption  of  unprofitableness.    There  are  wheat.    There  are  reasons  why  wheat  should   be 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  gross  return  per  acre  temporarily  grown  there,  but  dependence  upon  for- 
lias  been  hundreds  of  dollars  instead  of  tens.    I  eign  markets,  evldentlv  felt  b^  many,  for  a  per- 
know  an  instance  there  in  which  a  common  vegeta-  manent  and  increasincr  aemand^s  shown  by  atatis- 
ble,  usually  known  in  field-culture  rather  than  in  tics  to  be  foolish  ana  f\itile.    The  home-market  is 
gardening,  returned  in  1878  $12  for  every  day's  labor  the  only  reliable  and  permanently  valuable  one  for 
expended  on  it.    The  lesson  of  statistics  of  Great  this  cereal,  and  the  nearer  to  the  place  of  growth  the 
Britain,  of  Holland,  of  ^1  countries  of  dense  popu-  surer  and  larger  the  benefit  derived, 
lation,  proves  success  to  be  only  possible  by  enrich-        The  cotton  States  have  been  especially  penistent 
ing  the  soil  and  increasing  the  yield.    Though  Mas-  in  disregarding  the  teachings  of  statistics  and  de- 
sachusetts  farmers  constitute  but  one-eighth  of  the  f^ng  the  laws  of  political  economy.    Every  Intel- 
aggregate  of  all  occupations,  there  is  no  reason  why  ligent  publicist  knows  that  a  certain  amount  of 
thev  should  not  be  aole  to  feed  all,  if  Great  Britain,  money ^  sav  a  present  average  of  $800,000,000,  may 
with  one-sixteenth  of  her  population,  can  fumisn  be  derived  from  cotton.     If  the  average  quantity 
more  than  half  her  required  food- supplies.    And  if,  is  increased  the  price  diminishes,  and  vtce  vena. 
in  the  present  state  ofMassaohusetts  agriculture,  the        If  fiuotuations  are  f^quent  the  speculator  or  man- 
value  of  her  annual  product  be  $442  to  each  farmer,  ufacturer,  and  not  the  producer,  derives  an  ad  van - 
while  the  cultivator  of  the  rich  prairie  State,  Illinois,  tage.    If  you  choose  to  produce  6,000,000  bales^  you 
earns  but  $560  (and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  probable  obtain  ten  cents  per  pound  and  lose  money ;  it  you 
that  unenumerated  products  of  the  former  State  grow  but'  three,  jou  get  twenty  i^ents  and  obtain  a 
would  swell  the  total  to  the  latter  figures),  then  the  profit.    Now  it  is  better  for  the  world,  and  in  a  series 
results  of  intensive  culture  throughout  the  Com-  of  years  better  for  the  grower,  to  produce  regularly 
monwealth  would  be  comparatively  munificent.  This  enough  to  supply  the  current  wants  of  the  trade  nt  a 
is  a  valuable  lesson  which  New  England  will  ulti-  medium  and  remunerative  price,  or  as  near  a  regular 
mately  learn  from  statistics^  far  more  thoroughly  aupply  as  possible,  for  the  vicbsitudes  of  the  season 
than  IS  now  known  and  practised  by  a  few  of  her  oest  will  inevitably  cause  ii^jurlous  fluctuations  despite 
cultivators.  the  highest  effort  of  human  wisdom  and  foresight. 
The  West  has  also  maoh  to  gain  from  the  teach-  As  the  uses  of  cotton  increase,  and  markets  arc  ex- 
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tended  throughout  the  world,  its  manufkcture  will  othor^is  lai^^  and  prices  are  remuneretive,  and  this 
be  enlarged,  and  iU  culture  should  obtain  corre-  section  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  production.    A 
Binding  enlargeiaent.    To  overstep  the  boundary  hundred  million  pounds  of  cheese,  to  compete  with 
ot  current  demand  and  glut  the  market,  may  be  an  e^ual  quantity  in  New  York,  without  danger  of 
pleasing  to  the  speculator  and  to  the  manufacturer,  gluttmg  the  market,  could  be  made  from  grasses  of 
so  tar  as  he  combines  speculation  with  weaving,  bat  the  glades  that  grow  on  lands  costing  one-twentieth 
it  IB  death  to  the  grower.  the  value  of  Empire-State  pastures.    More  than  two 
There  is  much  talse  reasoning  on  this  matter.    A  hundred  million  acres  of  these  States  are  covered 
planter  may  truly  affirm  that  he  obtains  $80  per  acre  with  wood,  and  the  axe  is  still  brought  into  requisi- 
tor  his  cotton  and  but  $25  for  his  com,  and  he  there-  tion  to  girdle  the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and  await  a 
upon  and  therefore  declares  that  he  will  plant  no  slow  decay  for  replacing  fields  worn  out  by  a  waste- 
more  com.    Let  all  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  ful  culture^  while  a  timber-famine  threatens  other 
instead  of  $55  for  the  acre  of  cotton  and  ths^t  of  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  thousand  terms  of 
com,  the  total  return  of  the  two  acres  of  cotton  will  woody  fabrication  can  readily  be  transmuted  into 
be  but  $30.    A  surplus  of  com  mav  be  put  into  fold — at  least  into  greenbacks^  which  seem  to  be  pre- 
meatj  and  wool,  and  whiskey,  or  usea  to  elte  out  a  rerred  to  gold  in  certain  diKtncts.    Even  the  forest- 
sc:ircity  of  some  kind  of  forage  for  animals :  but  a  lands,  certainly  those  of  the  coast-belt,  are  covered 
surplus  of  cotton  must  wait  for  the  slow  grinaing  of  with  wild  grasses,  only  partially  utilized^  which,  in 
the  mills  of  the  fabricating  gods,  usually  until  dis-  connection  with  the  herbage  of  the  praine  sections, 
^t  at  low  prices  reduces  production  correspond-  are  worth,  in  flesh  and  wool,  at  a  mea^e  estimate, 
lUffly.  half  the  value  of  the  cotton-crop.    The  list  might  be 
Thus,  while  cotton  is  and  long  will  be  the  loading  increased  indefinitely.    With  the  introduction  of  the 
product  and  the  most  profitable  field-crop  at  fair  beat  machinery,  the  most  economical  methods,  and 
prices,  its  prominence  in  the  list  has  kept,  and  ia  the  most  efficient  means  of  fertilization,  with  well- 
now  keeping  these  States  in  comparative  poverty,  directed  and  persistent  labor,  adapted  to  the  wants 
which  is  unneoesaary  as  it  is  inconvenient  and  in-  of  all  classes  of  workers,  the  present  population  is 
jurioua.    It  does  not  produce  money  enough  to  give  amply  sufficient  to  double  the  gross  product  of  agri- 
wealth  to  a  population  of  9,000,000.   The  other  crops,  cultural  industiy,  and  far  more  than  double  its  profits. 
instead  of  barely  equaling  in  the  aggregate  the  re-  I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  agricultural  in- 
ceipts  from  this,  should  represent  at  least  $4  for  dustry.    The  snggestions  relative  to  the  necessitv 
ever^  one  of  cotton.    The  census-record  of  produc-  of  other  productive  industries  in  the  West  apply  with 
tion  in  these  States  is  but  $558,000,000 ;  the  record  augmented  force  to  the  South.    While  the  proportion 
shoald  be  made  to  read  $1,500,000,000.    With  three-  engaged  in  them  ranges  from  14  per  cent,  in  Iowa  to 
fourths  of  the  people  of  ten  States  employed  in  34  in  Ohio,  it  only  runs  frx>m  8  per  cent,  in  Missis- 
apiculture^  the  value  of  agricultural  products  ex-  sippi  to  6  per  cent,  in  Georgia.    The  intelligent 
ceeds  but  little  that  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  planter  of  Georgia  knows  perfectly  well,  by  the  test 
Pennsylvania,  where  only  one-fourth  are  so  em-  of  local  experience,  that  tne  manufacture  of  cotton 
plo^ea.    The  averages  for  each  person  employed  in  in  his  State  is  far  more  remunerative  than  the  same 
a  Triculture  in  those  States  are  respectively,  as  de-  business  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  on  account  of 
duced  from  the  census.  $677  and  $707,  while  those  saving  freights  and  commissions,  both  on  raw  ma- 
of  GdorKia  and  Mississippi  are  $289  and  $282.    For  terial  and  manufactured  goods,  but  in  the  greater 
the  ten  btates  the  average  is  $267 ;  for  the  four  popu-  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor.    It  might  be 
loos  Middle  States,  $686.    Even  the  States  producmg  considered  a  fair  division  of  the  crop,  and  certainly 
cheap  com  show  a  large  return,  the  average  for  one  a  generous  one  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  keep 
nian^s  labor  in  the  five  States  between  the  Ohio  one-third  for  home  manufacture,  to  send  a  third  to 
Blver  and  the  lakes  being  $498,  while  the  six  sterile  the  North  for  manufacture  into  finer  goods,  and  the 
Ea.<tem  States  produce  $490  for  each  fanner.    It  may  remaining  third  to  Europe.    This  would  insure  a 
bv  the  census  is  less  complete  in  the  cotton  States,  steady  and  imperative  demand,  and  a  great  enlarge- 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  agricultural  industry  makes  ment  of  net  profits. 

a  .-mailer  ag:gregate  return  there  than  in  any  other  There  is  no  good  reason  whv  Vir^ia  should  not 

section.    !N or  is  the  reason  wanting;  it  is  due  to  the  equal  Pennsylvania  in  manuiaotunng  and  mining 

pr>)minence  of  cotton,  the  return  lor  which  is  sub-  production,  as  she  now  does  in  resources  of  mine 

fttantially  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  neglect  of  all  and  forest.    There  is  no  sufficient  cause  why  25  per 

other  resources.  cent,  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  produce 

Let  ns  glance  at  the  topography  and  capabilities  in  sgriculture  a  value  of  $52  annually  for  each  in- 

cf  this  section.    The  area  occupied  by  cotton,  allow-  habitant  of  the  State,  while  59  per  cent,  of  the  people 

ing  10  per  cent,  addition  to  usual  estimates,  is  less  of  Virginia  should  only  divide  $42  per  head  of  total 

than  one-fortieth  of  the  surface  of  these  States ;  it  is  population.  The  infiuence  of  home  markets  on  prices, 

but  one-thirteenth  of  the  proportion  actually  occu-  with  the  reflux  infiuence  of  prices  on  fertilizntion  and 

pied  as  farms.    Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  census  culture^  is  sufficient  to  answer  for  all  this  difference. 

crop  was  grown  in  81  counties,  which  are  all  that  I  ask,  in  all  sincerity  and  deference,  if  it  is  manly 

pr'Dduce  as  much  as  10,000  bales  each;  and  77  j^qt  or  just  to  decry  othen  who  take  advantage  of  oprior- 

eent.  grew  in  215  counties,  making  not  less  than  nve  tunities  ei^joyed  in  equal  fhllness  by  ourselves,  while 

bales  each.    The  total  acreage  in  cotton  is  scarcely  we  utterly  refiise  to  use  them  1    In  this  connection 

more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  surface  of  Texas,  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  years  ago,  in  the 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  other  fifteen-sixteenths  ?  sincerest  and  most  friendly  spirit,  of  the  unsurpassed 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  of  these  States  is  facilities  for  mining  and  manufacturing  enjoyed  by 

nnadapted  to  ootton,  either  hj  reason  of  elevation  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope :  *^  This 

of  fK>ll.    There  Is  no  other  section  of  the  country  with  path  of  progress  has  been  equally  open  to  all ;  laws 

resources  so  varied ;  none  presenting  such  a  field  for  aupposea  to  favor  a  diversified  industry  have  been 

new  and  promising  enterprise.    Competition  is  pos-  applicable  to  all  States  alike ;  the  best  water-power 

fttble  witn  the  sea-islands  in  oranges  end  bananas  and  the  cheapest  coal  are  in  States  that  make  no  ex- 

and  other  fruits  in  Florida,  and  with  New  York  and  tensive  use  of  either;  milder  climates  and  superior 

Michigan  in  apples  and  other  fruits,  on  the  table-  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  have  furnished  ad- 

laads  of  the  AUeghanies.    More  than  half  the  value  vantages  that  have  not  been  transmuted  into  net 

of  all  ootton  exports  is  paid  for  imports  of  sugar,  profits ;  and  yet  such  communities,  daily  inflicting 

which  could  and  should  ail  be  grown  in  these  Slates,  irreparable  iiguries  upon  themselves  by  neglecting 

But  one  pound  in  ten  of  the  required  supply  is  now  the  gifts  of  God  and  spumin|f  the  labor  of  man,  are 

made,  upon  a  smaller  surface  than  half  of  a  single  wont  to  deem  themselves  ii^ured  by  the  prosperity 

e»antT  twenty  miles  square.    The  demand  of  the  flowing  from  superior  industry  and  a  practical  polit- 

world  for  oils — ootton,  rape,  palma  chrUCi,  and  many  ical  economy." 
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ALABAMA.    Daring  the  latter    part    of  eramont  are  more  oommon  than  they  have  hecn  at 

1874  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  at-  thl!!^^^^^^!^^ifrt^I^h^^^^ 

.       .    ,           ,     ^^     ..  _,      fTu^  .»^rv^«    x.^^^  tne  BtroDff  arm  01  r^edcral  power  can  avert  the  oalam- 

tracted  much  attention.     The  reports,   how-  j^.^  i  ^^  ^^e  nothing  in  the  future  eave  gloom  and 

ever,  have  been  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impos-  despair  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  ruin  to  the 

sible  to  determine  which  are  correct,  or  what  material  interests  of  the  oonntrv,  and  death  to  those 

the  actual  facts  have  been.     On  the  one  side  it  of  »■  ^ho  uphold  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  na- 

has  been  reported  that  the  mpet  fly  .ant  oat-  ^'^i^tlt^T'tTlZtZ^e  ^\^^uL  Z 

rages  have  been  perpetrated  m  certMn  coun-  patriotism  or  the  sympathy  of  the  Northern  men, 

ties,  especially  Sumter,  Greene,  and  riokens ;  who,  like  youraeif,  have  bared  their  breasto  to  the 

that  a  bitter   war  has  been  waged  upon  the  battle-storm  in  the  dark  and  bloody  days  of  the 

negroes,  who  have  been  secretly  threatened  eventfhlpast.    The  bsje  recital  of  pro  vedfiwtsshaU 

an&ered ;  that  diabolical  deeds  have  been  ^«  J7 -g;  ll^^-^  ^I's^^ohT^LThrmtd'^^^^ 

committed  by  the  Ku-klur,  or  other  disguised  der  hoif  such  dastardly  outrages,  such  unprovoked 

assassins ;  and  that  generally  there  has  been  a  murders,  and  such  flend-like  conduct,  can  be  tolerated 

reign  of  terror.    On  the  other  side  these  re*  foi*  ^n  hour.    I  shall  be  particular  to  narrate  no  ru- 

ports  have  been  denounced  as  felse,  and  as  mors,  to  color  no  atrocity,  to  "  set  down  naught  in 

t     •       u  I-.^.:-^.,!-*^^  4U-  ^^i:<.:^»i  il^^^r^^^.  nialice,"  but  sunply  to  give  you  well-authenticated 

having  been  circulated  for  political  purposes;  ^^^^ ^-.^  ^^^  £iies,liid  localities,  so  that  eveir 

and  it  has  been  declared  that  the  peace  of  man  in  the  land  may  himself  verify  the  aoouracy  of 
the  State  has  not  been  disturbed  hy  polit-  my  statements,  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  These, 
ical  crimes.  This  conflict  of  testimony  has  then,  I  proceed  to  give  you,  with  the  deliberate  opin- 
existed  both  among  correspondents  and  the  ion  on  my  part  that  the  half  «tnnot  be  told,  and  that 
t:"  J~  «"*v**B  *^  JVu  a*  n  rtc  4.vZ  to-day  many  victims  of  hellish  murd«r  are  sleeping 
editors  and  pubhc  men  of  the  State.  Of  the  jn  tmknown  spots  and  secluded  places,  from  which 
many  statements  that  have  been  made,  two  they  will  never  be  wakened  until  the  final  judgment- 
opposing  ones  may  be  selected  as  carrying  the  day. 

greatest  weight  of  authority.     The  first  of  xhe  first  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hays  was 

these  was  made  in  a  letter,  dated  September  ^i^^t  of  Captain  W.  P.  BilUngs,  a  former  resident 

7,  1874,  wntten  by  Hon.  Oharies  Hays  to  ^f  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  he  alleges  was  *'  bni- 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley.    Mr.  Hays  was  the  ^^lly  murdered,"  on  about  the  Ist  of  August, 

Represent^i  ve  m  Congress  ot  the  Fourth  Con-  i^  Sumter  County,  about  one  mUe  from  his  resi- 

greMional  District  of  Alabama,  m  which  most  dence,  on  the  Gainesville  branch  of  the  Mobile 

of  the  disorders  are  alleged  to  have  occurred.  ^  q^(q  Railroad : 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Hays  requesting  this  written  wu     j.           j  v       j  v  v              v  .i.  i  • 

»4-^4-^-^^^4'  r.fi  4>««*-  f^i  ^^Mi^^^A^  XT*  xronriAv-  Wheu  discovered  he  and  his  horse  were  both  lying 

stetement  of  facts  for  pubhoation,  Ifr.  Hawley  ^ead  in  the  public  road,  his  body  pierced  with  hick- 

says :  "  I  know  you  as  a  native  and  life-long  ghot,  and  that  of  his  horse  riddled  with  bullets, 

resident  of  Alabama,  engaged  largely  in  plant-  The  *^hiding-plaoe*'  of  the  assassins  was  found, 

ing,  formerly  the  largest  slaveholder  in  the  but  the  coroner* s  jury  returned  the  usual  verdict. 

State,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  " '^*5,^«  ^™?  ^  SlS.*^®'**"  ^^  gunshot-wounds,  and 

^1          1.     4.  xi.              Tki           •             •         'J,'  that  the  parties   nrimr  were  unknown."    Captain 

throughout  the  war.  Please  give  me  m  writing,  Billings  wm  a  BepubuSn,  and  had  that  day  addressed 

as  compactly  as  clearness  will  permit,  the  sub-  a  Republican  meeting  at  Abraham's  plantation,  some 

stance  of  what  you  have  told  me.    J  want  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  he  fell.   He 

publish  it  at  home,  and  give  it  to  my  neighbors  had  about  a  twelvemonth  since  purchased  a  ootton- 

and  constituents  as  the  account  of  a  gentleman  PlayStation  m  the  county,  was  a  man  of  unimpeaoh- 

rtu«  ^J^,uoyt^,^Avul^aa^^u^^  c»uw«auii  v*  a  5««*»i«u«»u  ^^j^  oharactcr,  aud  did  not  know  he  had  an  enemy 

of  unimpeachable  honor."    Mr.  Hays  in  his  [q  ^q  world. 

letter  recites  numerous  instances  of  foul  deeds,  . .  _.        *                ,    „           ^r     tt        « • 

giving  the  names  of  the  victims,  and  the  times  J^®  ^^^^  example,     says  Mr.  Hays,     is, 

and  places  of  the  outrages,  which  he  alleges  Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  atrocious,  unpro- 

were  inflicted  upon  orderly  negroes  by  their  ^oked,  and  terrible,  that  has  ever  stained  the 

political  opponents.   He  prefaces  this  enumera-  V^^  of  Southern  desperation.  \   nis  was  the 

tion  with  the  following  general  statement:  ^  of  Thomas  L.  Ivey,  "an  inoffensive,  in- 

telligent,  honest,  and  hard-working  colored 

I  un  anxious  that  the  true  oondition  of  affahn  in  ^an,  appointed  a  United  States  maO  agent  on 

the  State  of  Alabama  should  be  known  as  soon  as    xi,^    ai„i^««,o    a.  nu^**^^,^^,,^   "d«;i«^«5     « 

possible  to  the  whole  country,  in  order  that  they  *^®  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  run- 
may  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  rebel-  nmg  between  Mendian,  Miss.,  and  Lmngston, 
lion  against  the  laws  and  Oovemment  of  the  United  Ala.^^  On  the  29th  of  August,  near  Living- 
States,  to  extinguish  which  so  many  brave  and  gal-  gton,  in  Sumter  County,  the  train  was  sig- 
lant  men  laid  ^own  their  lives,  still  exists  in  the  n^led  by  a  man  standing  on  the  track,  and 

hearts  of  many  misguided  people.    They  embrace    ^,-l^„  ;*  -*^^.^«^  n*i.«  «^^«4.  ^f  ^ d-  ^r 

every  opportunity  to  commit  deeds  of  lawlessness  ^^^^  ^^  stopped  "t^e  report  of  a  number  of 

and  crime,  that  are  everlasting  stigmas  upon  the  fair  gnns  or  pistols  was  heard,  and  Ivey  was  found 

nameof  the  nation,  and  an  open  insult  to  the  fla^  of  shot  to  pieces."    After  mentioning  other  in- 

our  country,  which  many  of  your  people  are  vainly  stances  of  outrages  in  Sumter  County  and  in 

i;t™?:rT'?Sau.'1td'fo"df/ho^'thS"t^^^^  Mississippi,  near  the  Alabama  line,  Mr.  Haye 

**  reign  of  terror"  in  the  South  was  over,  and  that  ®*y*  • 

peace,  good-will,  and  |>rosperity,  might  henceforth  Not  only  are  murders  and  whippings  resorted  to, 

rei^  supreme.    In  this  hope  I  am  sadly  disap-  to  effect  a  change  in  tho  politics  of  the  negroes,  but 

{Minted,  for  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  to-day  other  means  also,  as  will  oe  seen  fVom  the  following 

riots,  murders,  assassinations,  and  torturings,  for  the  "  notice,''  which  was  taken  from  a  sign-bowrd  on  the 

purpose  of  terrorising  the  true  friends  of  the  Gov-  cross-roads  near  Livingston,  Ala.,  and  himded  me 
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bj  ft  Demoorat.    It  is  one  of  many  of  like  import,  South,  was  found  dead  in  the  publio  road  in  Maren- 

and  is  evidentlpr  intended  to  appeal  to  the  well-  go  County  last  week.    He  was  shot  to  desth,  and 

known  supentitioaa  dread  of  the  most  ignorant  ool-  was  an  earnest  Bepubiican. 

ored  people :  -r            ■%•%<■»  •                      •«>■-»■ 

it  wABimro  1  ^  concluding  bis  statement,  Mr.  Hays  says : 

[A  picture  of  a  cofSn.]  These,  my  dear  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  **  troubles  " 

The  invisible  monarch  rules  in  Sumter,  and  watches  ^  AUbama,  for  the  suppression  of  which  I,  in  com- 

the  doings  of  his  people  from  a  Uttle  stix  above  you.  E»»y  withothers;  have  asked  the  intervention  of  the 

All  'niggers  '  white  and  black,  will  toke  warning  *«derBl  Government     No  one  regrets  that   such 

from  the  late  of  Billings  and  Ivey.   They  were  killed  *p^on  has  been  deemed  necessary  more.than  myself. 

by  unknown  handsTwhich  will  never  be  known.  ??"»,  educated,  and  livfaiff  all  my  life  m  the  South, 

Those  hands  will  destroy  again.    Colored  men,  who  ^  "nought  I  taiew  the  feeRngs  and  the  paswons  of 

want  to  live  in  peace  and  Wprotected,  can  do  it  by  <>^  P^^P^J-  ^P  to  this  time  notaamgle  white  Dem- 

inquiring  where  they  can  sig£  the  white  man's  eon-  ^  ^  beenmurderod,  outraged,  or  otherwise  mal- 

sSution:    'Inquire,^  and  Sur   monarch  will  send  Jreatedinany  way  m  the  State  of  Alabama.  ThekiU- 

a  man  to  yoEL  who  will  have  the  *roU.'    Never  ing  has  all  been  on  one  side.  The  reports  even  of  our 

vote  the  KadiSl  ticket  again.    Sigo,  and  live.    Re-  J^fferinM  have  bwn  held  back  and  kept  back  from 

fuse,  and  die.   Signed  at  iflie  Spiri&and,  at  the  hour  f^  people  ofthe  North.  The  agents  of  the  Southern 

of  dlath,  and  by  the  graves  o/the  dead.  Associated  Press  slone  ftimhih  news  to  vour  papers. 

^^           if        e                       y   ^        y  „  Every  agent  of  tliis  association  m  Alabama  (and 

in  the  South  generally)  is  a  rebel  and  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hays  cites  two  oases  in  Pickens  County,  ^^  ^K^^**  speeches,  platforms,  writings,  and  actions 

wher«  he  deekrea  outrages  are  frequent,  but.  ^^'^^  Z  ^X^f±^:.%X:.  Itt 

from  the  terrorism  existing  in  that  looabty,  §onth  is  being  plundered  by  adventurers ;  that  cor- 

only  an  occasional  murder  leaks  out."     He  ruption  and  infamy  stalk  forth  with  monstrous  ini- 

aays :  qmty  in  all  our  publio  }>laoes,  and  that  every  man 

T«  /^..wviu^«  iK^v^^.  n^^^^  Av««  «^i/swxri  «««  "^^^  dares  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  principles  of  Be* 

In  CanoUton,  Pickens  County,  four  colored  men,  p^bUoanism  is  a  felon,  and  unwortV  to  walk  the 

^^«r^°n^^!f.H.hL^^^^  SarthonwhichheUvei.  AU  these  tWfcgs,  and  mow, 

t^'I^^or^Zw'J:.V^^  too,  have  we  borne  in  alienee. 

side.     This  deed  was  perpetrated  in  open  daylight  This  Statement  of  Mr.  Hays  was  bitterly  de- 

?^?  ^^^A^^'^fSf^ '^*''**  T*"'  ?«* -^^fif^i*^  20,  nonnoed  by  the  oppowtion  press.  In  regard  to 
1S74,  the  bodies  of  three  men,  two  colored  and  one  .^^^  ^^  ^x,^  ««*««51,v-  ^^^Jia^a  u  «,««  jr.«««;i 
white,  were  discovered  floatin^down  the  Tombigbee  "?™A^^  *^®  outrages  specified,  it  was  denied 
Biver.  lashed  to  some  logs.  When  found  the  bodies  that  they  were  committed,  while  it  was  stout- 
were  c>adly  decomposed,  and  their  personal  identity  ly  maintained  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do 
to  this  day  remains  undiscovered.    The  white  man  ^Jth  any  of  them.     On  the  Ist  of  October  the 

had  a  phMiard  piimed  to  his  neck  saving,  "  Tlus  is  Democratic  and  Conservative  State  Executive 

the  way  we  treat  Dutch  mggers,"  evidently  alluding  *^****^*»«'*"  «"**  vv«ov«  »»"▼«  wwoi^  ^^^^^xviyv 

to  the  nativity  of  the  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  Gei^  Committee  issued  an   address  intended  as  a 

man.    The  other  two  were  placarded,  **  To  Mobile,  reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Hays,  and 

with  the  compliments  of  Pickens  County."  **  for  the  purpose  of  repelliDg  the  slanders  cir- 

Instances  are  given  of  peaceable  meetings  S«^*«^  against  the  good  people  of  this  State 

of  colored  persons  having  been  broken  up  in  for  political  purposes."    Before  proceedmg  to 

Hall^  RnsseU,  and  Coffee  Counties,  resulting  °o*^^e  specifloaDy  the  allegations  made  by  that 

in  the  last-named  county  in  the  death  of  two,  gentleman,  the  committee  say : 

and  the  wounding  of  six  colored  persons.   The  ^-  That  we  were  selected  as  the  Executive  Com- 

d«orde«  in  Choctaw  Oo-nty  «e  thos  speoi-  S^^^'^S^.y^f  J^yl^^Jf^nC"^'!^ 

*^^^ '  the  legitimate  representatives  of  our  party. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  August  the  newspapers  of  2.  That  the  Bepublican  or  Kadical  party  in  Ala- 
Alabama  were  filled  with  accounts  of  large  bodies  bama  is  oomposea  of  about  nine-tenths  negroes  and 
of  snned  negroes  congregating  in  Choctaw  Couuty  one-tenth  whites. 

for  the  jpmpose  of  commencing  a  war  upon  the  8.  That  the  Democratie  and  Conservative  party  is 

whitaa.  Of  course  the  excitement  was  intense.  Hun-  composed  almost  exclusively^  of  the  white  people  of 

dredd  0^ whites  from  different  sections  swiftly  hurried  the  State,  embracing  a  migority  of  the  people. 

to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  conflict,  but  when  they  4.  That,  to  show  the  spirit  which  governed  and 

arrived  no  armed  negroes  could  be  found.     Yet  now  governs  our  party,  we  quote  a  paragraph  from 

something  must  be  done  to  make  an  example.    So  a  the  Mdress  of  our  Executive  Committee  bsued  on 

company  of  whites  ambushed  a  party  of  neffroes  re-  the  87th  day  of  August,  1874 : 

tomiiig  from  church,  killed  ten  and  wounded  thir-  ^*  We  especially  urge  upon  yon  carefblly  to  avoid 

teeo.    Again,  Green  Lewis,  colored  route  sgent  on  all  injuries  to  others  while  you  are  attempting  to 

the  Selma  A  Meridian  Bailroad,  was  warned  that  if  preserve  vour  own  rights.    Let  peace  not  only  pre- 

he  eontiiraed  to  run  on  that  road  they  would  murder  vail,  but  let  our  people  avoid  all  just  cause  of  com- 

hizn.    I  had  his  route  changed  to  save  his  life,  plaint.    Turmoil  and  strife,  with  those  who  oppose 

Again,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  Superiotendent  of  us  in  this  contest,  will  onl^  weaken  the  moral  rorce 

Public  Instruction,  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  a  of  our  efforts.    Let  us  avoid  all  personal  conflicts ; 

mob  at  Marion,  Ala.,  because  he  had  that  day  made  and^  if  these  should  be  forced  upon  us,  let  us  only 

a  Bepublican  speech  in  the  town.    Eons.  Adam  C.  act  in  that  line  of  Just  self-defense  which  is  reoog- 

Felder  and  William  H.  Scawell,  two  prominent  white  nised  and  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  We 

Eepoblicans,  were  shot  at  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  some  could  not  please  our  enemies  better  than  by  beeom- 

nigbt  in  July  last,  on  their  return  ft^m  Uie  court-  ing  parties  to  conflicts  of  violence,  and  thus  furnish 

hooa^  where  they  had  heen  making  BepnbUoan  them  plausible  pretexts  for  asking  the  interference 

speeches.     They  were   also  ^'rotten-effffed*'  and  of  Federal  power  in  our  domestic  affairs.    Let  us  so 

otoarwise  Insulted.    Full  particulars  of  this  outrage  act  that  all  shall  see,  and  that  all  whose  opinions  are 

were  published  at  the  time.    W.  A.  Lipscomb,  be-  entitled  to  any  respect  shall  admit,  that  oura  is  a 

longing  to  one  of  the  most  reputable  families  in  the  party  of  peace,  and  that  we  only  seek  to  preserve 
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our  rights  and  libertieB  br  the  peaoeful  but  efficient    the  partioalars  of  going  in  August  with  hpotse 

power  of  the  ballot-box.'*^  .^       of  160  men  to  srreflt  Jack  Turner  and  about 

The  speeches  of  our  candidates  and  our  other 


public  speakers  in  this  canvass  hlve^i^^tedTeil  ^^l  ^^^'^^T^n^K  ^^'  ^""^l^  attempted  to 
oouraged,  and  illustrated  the  sentimeuts  thus  urged,  i/B^ch  one  Huff  Cheney.  The  negroes  dis- 
ss essential  to  good  order,  obedience  to  law,  and  to    bonded  and  scattered,  and  were  not  found  at 


the  complete  triumph  of  our  party  in  the  coming  that  time ;   but  eleven  of  them  were  subae- 

election-and  we  here  dedare  ttat  we  dp  not  believe  quently  arrested  without  any  dUturbance.  The 

that  in  a  single  instance  has  any  authorised  speaker  1«^„*J:    „k««;^  ^«««i«^^o  v;;^  <.^<q«,r;f   wi,i/.Ti 

of  our  partTdeparted  from  the  line  of  conduct  above  deputy  -  sheriff  concludes  his  aftdavit,  which 

recommended.  is  dated  September  2bth,  by  saying,  "I  have 

But  notwithstanding  these  peaceful,  law-abiding  not  heard  of  a  negro  being  killed  or  wounded 

declarations  and  conduct  of  our  party,  the  public  in  this  county  during  the  time  I  have  been 

Cu^festofW^lL^^S^^  -?l^«  «  «^-;ff.  ^ow  nearly  seven  months^ 

slanders  of  our  people;  slanders  concocted,  we  ftiUy  9'^®^  affidavits  are  adduced  to  corroborate 

believe,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  these  statements.    The  address  then  concludes 

Alabanuij  for  the  express  purpose  of  misleading  the  as  follows : 

public  mind,  wad  against  law,  justice,  and  honesty,  These  affidavits  not  only  show  that  this  charge 

to  secure  to  themselves  another  lease  of  ill^otten  jg  foige  in  fact,  but  that  Mr.  Hays  must  have  known 

power,  heretofore  used  to  wrong  and  oppress  the  i^  ^o  be  false  when  he  wrote  Lis  letter  to  General 

good  people  of  this  State.  Hawlev 

We  recognize  the  £ict  that  a  lurge  proportion  of  ^u  J^e  other  charges  oonUined  in  the  letter  of 

the  most  worthy  and  respectable   ^ople   in  the  Mr.  Hays,  except  the  lact  of  the  kUling  of  BUlings 

North,  East,  and  West,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  ^^  Ivey,  are  equally  destitute  of  any  Jbundatiou  In 

of  the  Republican  puty,  and  that  their  party  aaso-  ^^^i,  .id  are  admftted  to  be  untrue  by  every  intcl- 

ciatipns  are  dictated  by  an  honest  judgment  and  true  Hgent  and  unprejudiced  man  in  this  Stite. 

patriotic  feeling,                             .      .j  i    j.^       .  ^hat  Billings  and  Ivy  were  kUled,  is  true;  but 

But  with  us  in  AUbama  the  case  is  widely  different,  ^y,^^  jg  ^ot  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that 

The  negroes,  forming  nine-tenths  of  the  party  ^i^her  was  killed  by  Democrats,  or  for  party  pur- 

here,  are  of  course  as  a  body  ignorant,  and  from  j^g^s.    But  the  facts  aa  they  have  been  developed 

their  recent  condition  of  shivery  a  low  order  of  mo-  {^^^  strongly  to  show  that  other  than  political  cai^es 

rahty  prevails  among  them.                          ..  a      ,  produced  the  death  of  Billings  and  Ivey. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  is  made  up  chiefly  of  *'  The  general  charges  made^against  oir  people,  by 
professional  politicians  and  their  han«ers-on,  who  Hays,  White,  SpenJer,  Martin,  Stokes,  anS  pSlham, 
live  by  office,  and  a  few  worthy  peopTe  who  have  to  the  effect  thJtt  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  in  this 
been  induced  heretofore  to  act  wltli  the  Repubhcan  g^^  through  intimidation  practised  by  our  party 
party.  This  little  armv  of  office-holders,  with  a  few  j^  ^^^rol  tht  voters  and  to  prevent  the  free  ei^rei 
honorable  exceptions,  feel  that  the  contest  is  one  for  ^^^^  of  opinion,  are  untrue,  particularly  and  gener- 
their  daily  bread,  and,  though  "work  they  wi  I  not,',  ^^^^  j^^^^^^^  ^^^  affidavits  of  Kepublicans  of  re- 
yet  they  are  not  ashamed  to  beg,"  to  steal,  or  to  ppectable  standing  have  been  published  in  the  coun- 
iw,  ^  J  *  V  ^  L  ties  where  such  terrorism  is  particularly  alleged  to 
We  assert  on  our  word  as  men  of  character  who  e^^j.  ghowing  that  no  such  terrorism  and  no  such 
have  something  to  lose  by  asserting  a  falsehood,  intimidation  have  been  practised.  The  fact  that 
tnat  no  unprejudiced  man  of  either  party  m  the  there  are  to-dav  two  neirroes  nominated  by  the 
North,  East,  or  West,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  KepubliciJn  party,'  the  oneln  tllis  district,  anj  the 
facts,  or  of  the  character  of  those  "by  whom  the  ^ther  in  the^oSiie  district,  daily  traveling  through 
charges  are  made,  can  come  to  anv  other  conclusion  these  two  most  southern  districts,  ancf  makiSg 
than  that  they  are  made  without  foundation  in  fact,  gpeeohes,  unmolested,  is  proof  positive  that  thS 
were  known  by  those  who  made  them  to  be  un-  peaceful  disposition  of  our  peoplS  has  been  basely 
founded  and  were  made  for  the  vile  purpose  of  Ob-  Pandered.  From  the  beginning  of  the  canvass, 
tammg  tor  themselves  and  their  asM^cmtes  a  con-  there  has  never  been  a  disturbance  of  a  Eepublicail 
tinuanco  of  their  power  to  be  exercised  for  purposes  speaker,  or  of  a  Rapublioan  audience,  bv  any  mem- 

fJPu  ?5v'*           T      •       V     1-                 t-       ^     ^  berof  our  party,  according  to  the  best  01  our  knowl- 

That  Governor  Lewis,  who  has  some  character  to  edge,  inforaiatidn,  and  belief, 

lose  and  who  must  be  informed  of  all  the  facts,  has  ^^t,  upon  such  charges  as  these,  with  no  better 

failed  to  give  any  oflftcial  sanction  to  the  comnlaints  foundation  than  we  have  shown.  United  States  troops 

against  our  people,  is  of  itself  suggestive  of  their  ^ave  been  sent  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  they  aVe 

utter  laisenooci.  now  engaged  in  arresting  and  handcuffing  white  citi- 

And,  in  order  the  more  easdy ,  as  they  supposed,  ^^„^  ^f  »hls  State,  and  digging  them  from  their  fam- 

to  secure  their  purposes  the  leadera  of  the  fiepubli-  ^^^      ^^^  incarcemting  them  &  the  dungeons,  under 

oanpartyhiive  represented  to  the  President  of  these  the  leadership  of  deputy  United  StatTs  marshals. 

United  States  that.our  garty  is  opposed  to  the  Gov-  „iembers  of  the  Republican  party.    And  this  is  done 

ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of  a  new  ^^len  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  full  execution  of 


rebellion,  when  they  well  knew  that  our  opposition  the  laws  of  Alabama,  or  of  the  United  States,  and 

18  not  to  the  Constitution  or  Government  of  the  ^j^ji^  there  are  hosts  of  officers  willing  to  execute 

United  States,  but  only  to  the  persons  who  have  the  law  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  thfs  State,  and 

abused  the  public   trust,  squandered   the  people's  ^j,en  there  is  not  a  just  shadow  of  pretext  that  the 

money,  bouglit  and  sold  our  public  offices  and  who  ^fs^^„  ^^  people  of  this  State  are  either  unwilling 


have  in  every  conceivable  manner  vioUted  the  prin-  „  unable  tb  enforce  the  law. 

ciples  of  a  just  and  pure  government.  y^^  ^i  especUl  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  chief 

Tk«  «,./^«*^»  ^^»4-:^»  ^#  ♦i,^  •;i^.^<.a  ^^«-!«*-  executive  officer  of  this  State  belongs  to  the  Rcpub- 

The  greater  portion  of  the  address  consists  Hcan  party,  and  he  has  never  asked  for  troops  oi*  the 

of  affidavits,  cited   to  show   that   there  was  United  States  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

"  little  fonndation  in  truth  "  for  that  portion  As  a  significant  fact,  showing  the  animus  of  those 

of  Mr.  Hays's  statement  concerning  a  general  "^^^  kavo  thus  slandered  the  people  of  our  State,  it 

war  between  the  whites  and  blacks  of  Choctaw  ^"  now  notorious  that  the  fund  appropriated  by  Con- 

^w»*  i«*w     u  w«aciax^i/.f»t^a.o  v^  x/  vwi*«  t  crregg  for  the  overflowed  districts  in  this  State  has 

5r"?ir'^!?.°'^®  ^^  ^^^  affidavits  the  deputy-  teen  and  is  now  distributed  for  electioneering  pur- 

Bhenff  of  Onootaw  Coanty,  E.  0.  Glover,  gives  poses,  by  Republican  instrumentalities,  generally  in 
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the  Sut«f  without  reference  to  overflowed  looalities,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  a  oordial  invitation 

aiuoD^  those  whom  they  suppose  can  be  corrupted,  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  and  unite  their  destiny 

We  here  avow,  that  we  have  long  resided  iu  thia  with  us. 

State,  uni  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  people,  6.  That  proper  laws  should  be  enacted  by  the  Legis- 

axid  we  declare  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowlea£^e,  lature  to  secure  to  the  employes  of  railroad  corponi- 

informatioQ,  and  belief,  there  does  not  exist  in  this  tions  liens  upon  the  property  of  such  corporations  for 

Stale  any  White  League,  or  any  secret  political  assc  the  payment  of  wages. 

elation  of  our  party.    And  we  ftirther  declare  that  7.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  impover- 

wb  believe  that  the  charges  made  against  our  peo-  ished  condition  of  the  people  render  it  imperative 

pie  and  party  have  no  real  foundation  in  fact ;  and  that  the  State  government  should  return  at  once  to 

tbef  vere  known  to  be  untrue  vrhen  they  were  first  that  system  of  economy  in  public  expenditures  which 

jubltahed,  and  they  have  been  published  and  drcu*  conduced  so  much  to  the  successful  and  satisfacto- 

iited  for  wicked  and  corrupt  purposes.  ly  administration  of  the  government  and  the  pros- 

An  .»^»„-»4.  r^4^  4>i.^<iA  ^.vyv««>A^  ^n4^«./.^   .«.;«  pcrfty  of  thc  pcoplc  bcforc  thc  War.    Through  radical 
On  account  of  these  reported  outrages,  Md  fegiattion  and  misgovemment  new  and  unnecessaiy 
tbe  consequent  state  of  the  pablic  feeling,  the  offices  and  agencies  nave  been  created,  with  large  sal- 
political  campaign  was  attended  with  nnnsnal  aries,  and  every  other  service  conceivable  to  our  ene- 
excitement.      The    Demooratio    Conservative  mies  and  oppressors  resorted  to,  until  our  State  go v- 
party  assembled  in  convention  in  Montgomery  e"^e°^  no  l^^""  i^fder  the  control  of  the  people, 
*k  ^!Zxi   It  1    '^"»^""""  J  4.U    ?  11      •  has  m  its  practice  and  precepts  reversed,  abrogated, 
oa  the  29th  of  July,  and  adopted  the  following  a^d  annulled  the  dernVwratic  maxim  tiiat  govem- 
plattbrm :  ments  are  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  Democratic  and  Conservative  people  of  AU-  Retrenchment  hi  the  number  of  offices,  in  official  sal- 
bama,  in  convention  assembled,  do  resolve  and  de-  wieB,  and  in  the  fees  or  commissions  of  agents,  is 
ebre;  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare, 
1.  That  the  radical  and  dominant  faction  of  the  "^^d  we  pledge  ourselves  to  reduce  every  public  ex- 
Eepublican  party  in  this  State  persistently,  by  false  penditure,  and  abolish  and  dispense  with  every  office 
aaa  fraudulent  representations,  have  influenced  the  demanded  by  an  economical  administration  of  the 
psftsions  and  preiudicea  of  the  negroes,  as  a  race,  government.                    ,  «              .                 -  . , 
a^ffliast  the  white  people,  and  have  thereby  made  it  8.  The  Democratic  and  Conservative  partv  of  Ala- 
necessary  for  the  white  people  to  unite  and  act  to-  haroa  is  pledjo^ed,  so  aoon  as  it  shall  be  placed  in  pow- 
gether  in  self-defense,  and  for  the  preservation  of  ®^  ^7  being  intrusted  with  the  State  administration, 
clTilization.  to  cause  to  oe  made  such  speedy  and  thorough  inves- 
i  Tkat  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  men  under  the  tigation  as  shall,  by  its  result,  make  known  to  the 
Coostitution  and  laws  of  the  land  must  be  respected  peopj©  of  the  State  and  the  world  our  true  financial 
and  preserved  inviolate,  but  we  deny  that  Congress  condition,  and,  by  its  representatives  here  assembled, 
can  ooastltutionally  enact  rules  to  foroe  the  two  racea  *t  resolves  that  every  dollar  justly  owing  bv  the  State 
into  social  union  or  equality.  ^^^^  ^®  faithfully  paid  when  it  is  able  to  do  so.    At 
8.  That  the  so-called  civil-rights  bill  recently  *^®  **'^e  time,  it  is  firmly  determined  that  the  wel- 
paafed  by  the  Federal  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  *»'*«  of  the  people  of  the  SUte  and  the  interests  of  its 
the  Hotwe,  is  a  flagrant  and  dangerous  invasion  of  ^oneBt  creditors  shall  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  bv  the 
the  ancient  conservative  principles  of  personal  liber-  payment  of  unlawful  or  fraudulent  claims  of  any  kind, 
tvffld  ftee  government,  and  is  a  palpable  viohition  The  ticket  nominated  was  as  follows:  Gov- 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  presents  an  issue  ^mor,  George   S.  Houston  ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
01  \ital  moment  to  the  American  people,  and  calls  ^.«„     '  t>«Iv««*  t?   t  ;«««. .    t„«4.j«^-  ^f  c^^^^^r. 
Epon  them  to  decide  at  the  ballot-box  whither  they  Jf^^^j  S?**®'^  *^V    t^  ^^ '  Justices  of  Suprenae 
vill  or  wfll  not  be  coeTCed  to  absolute,  social  as  well  Oourt,  Inomas  J.  Jadge,  Kobert  O.  Bnckell, 
9  political,  ec^uality  of  the  negro  race  with  them-  Amos  R.  Manning ;    Attorney-General,  John 
selves.    We  view  with  abhorrence  the  attempt  on  W.  A.  Sanford ;  Secretary  of  State,  Rufus  K. 


liihing  ae^  eauality ,  and  enforcing  it  under  numei>-  'Oy. 

0D9  penalties  or  flnee^  damages,  and  imprisonment.  The   Republican  State  Convention  assem- 

1  Civil  remedies  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  bled  in  Montgomery  on  the  20th  of  August, 

?i:^SVt'hr.''8tte'fand'  ^ddcTS, 'STe.?  ^i  fd  after  a  session  of  three  days  adopted  the 

»"<iiJ  remedies  for  social  wrongs,  which  every  race  lOiiowing  platform : 

'M  clftss  of  men  are  perfectlv  left  free  by  the  laws  The  Republican  party  of  Alabama,  in  State  Con- 

v>  tdopt  for  themselves ;  ao  that  the  nesro  race  has  vention  assembled,  again  declares  its  unshaken  con- 

tbe  fisme  means  of  protecting  itself  aginnst  the  in-  fidence  in,  and  its  unalterable  devotion  to,  the  great 

ja.«iin  of  its  civil  rights  under  the  law,  and  against  principles  of  human  liberty  which  called  it  into  ex- 


against  the  intrusion  of  the  8.  In  the  practical  application  of  these  principles 

atfTo  race.    Under  these  laws,  the  race  to  which  in  we  have  neither  claimed   nor   desired   the  social 

t!iv  providence  of  GK>d  we  belong  has  achieved  an  equality  of  different  races  or  of  individuals  of  the 

^inence  among  the  people  of  the  world,  which  is  same  race,  neither  do  we  claim  or  desire  it  now,  and 

>ar  proud  inheritance,  and  has  become  to  us  a  trust  all  assertions  to  the  contrarv  are  without  the  slight- 

*e  cannot  resi^  without  dishonor.     We  theretbre  est  foundation.    In  point  of  fact,  we  reject  the  issue 

u'^Qonnce  as  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  onr  of  race  against  race,  which  is  tendered  us  by  the 

C'^n^titiition,  and  as  dishonoring  to  the  genius  of  our  Democratic  party,  as  fraught  with  incalculable  evils 

ft**,  an  l^slatlve  enactments  which  attempt  to  con-  to  our  whole  people,  which  sown  the  seeds  of  ruin  to 

Jtn  into  crimes  the  rules  and  maxims  of  our  social  all  our  national,  social,  and  political  interests,  and 

Jatenjoorse.  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  excel-  which,  if  persisted  in  by  that  party,  will  plunge  us 

jpee  and  glory  of  onr  civilization,  or  to  punish  with  again  into  a  war  with  the  Government  of  the  United 

ce^rading  penalties  our  refusal  to  admit  an  ignorant  States. 

i*id  barbarous  race  to  e^nal  participation  with  our  8.  We  have  not  made  a  race-issue  in  the  past, 

uaii'ies  in  onr  social  institutions.  neither  do  we  make  or  tender  such  an  issue.    Whiit 

5.  That  we  extend  to  all  ou)r  race,  in  every  clime,  we  demand  for  one  man  we  demand  for  all,  with* 
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oat  diB^ction  of  race  or  color,  aad  we  point  with  A  oonTention  of  the  colored  voters  of  the 

pride  arid  confldenoe  to  every;  line  of  our  poUtioal  gtate  was  held  in  Montgomery  on  the  25th, 

record  in  proof  ot  thia  declaration,  and  we  denouBC^  «^j^u        j   ^pt^v^  of  JnTift      An  addrAwi  tn  thZ 

the  aaaertiona  that  have  made  it  neoeesary  for  a  2«0tn,  ana  f'tn  Of  June.     An  aoaress  to  tne 

whole  people  to  unite  and  act  together  in  eelf-de-  people  of  the  btate  was  published,  in  which, 

fenae  and  for  the  preservation  of  white  civilization  after  reciting  the  constitutional  provisions  that 

aa  untrue,  and  an  emanation  of  that  aelflsh  apirit  bad  been  framed  to  secure  the  rights  of  ool- 

which  in  the  past  demanded  every  thinjf  for  one  ^^^  citizens,  they  say : 

race  and  was  unwiUmg  to  concede  any  thinff  to  the  j     •  j  ^v    *   -i-.-        #  *       v              *v 

other:  that  the  race-iaaue  tendered  by  the  Demoo-  We  are  denied  the  facilities  of  traveling  upon  tho 

racy  of  Alabama  ia  but  the  outcropping  and  ia  the  pubhc  highways  of  the  countrv,  unleaa  we  submit, 

natural  aequence  of  the  ambitious  spirit  wliioh  led  a  «»  we  are  compelled  to  do,  to  the  most  inconvenient 

peaceful  people  into  a  war  with  their  Government  in  snd   sometimes  fllthv  accommodations  which  the 

1881 :  which  during  that  war  rode  rough-ahod  over  public  carriers  may  think  prober  to  furnish,  while 

the  people  of  the  South,  and  after  the  war  perpetu-  others   are   accommodated  with   wmfortable  and 


aations.  the  numbers  involved  in  it,  tne  muitipucity  wn,u»wuuuij;  wio  bmiuv  i«re  i»  «^b 

and  heinousness  of  its  crimes,  and  the  manner  of  psjd  by  those  who  are  more  favored, 
their  commission,  finds  no  parallel  on  the  rolla  of        We  are  denied  accommodation  m  the  public  hins 

human  history.    It  ia  now,  aa  it  was  then,  each  in  snd  eating-houaea  in  the  countiy  while  traveling 

ita  diflforent  mode,  for  resUtance  to  the  Constitution  from  place  to  place,  and  are  therefore  placed  a( 

and  law  of  the  land.    Agam  they  will  commit  the  *?«»*  trouble  and  inconvenience  without  any  fault  on 

same  acta,  with  vengeance  sharpened  and  enven-  our  part.  ,.         ^  ,      ,      , 

omed  by  continued   and  repeated   peraiatenoe   in  ^  Notwithstanding   the   constitutional    guarantees 

yfrong.  herembefore  referred  to,  there  is  a  political  party 

6.  That  we  neither  desire  nor  aeek  the  invaaion  '^  this  Btate,  known  as  the  Democratic  and  Con- 


embraoed'in  what  fs" kno wn'aa  "the"  civil-rights  bill^  the  avowed  purpose  of  not  only  preventing  us  from 

and  in  order  that  we  may  be  understood,  and  no  exercising  the  constitutional  nghts  which  have  been 

false  charges  made  against  us,  we  hereby  declare  secured  to  us,  but  of  abridging  these  riffhts  to  the 

that  the  Eepublican  party  does  not  desire  or  aeek  fullest  extent  of  its  ability,  should  it  obtain  power 

mixed  achools  or  mixed  accommodations  for  the  in  this  State.    To  this  end  it  is  engaged  mexoiUng 

colored  people,  but  they  ask  that  in  all  these  advan-  the  baser  pr^udices  and  passions  ot  the  white  men 

tagea  they  shall  be  equal.     We  want  no  special  agrginst  us  as  a  race,  and  is  openlv  tlireatenlng;  us 

equality  enforced  by  law.    We  recognise  the  fact  ]^}th  a  civil  and  relentless  war  of  extermination, 

that  every  home  is  sacred  from  intrusione,  and  that  falsely  chargmg  us  with  bem^  enemies  of  the  white 

in  a  free  country  every  one  can  dictate  for  himself  «""!  because  we  have  heretotore  refused  to  support 

the  line  of  social  exclusion  that  society  gave  us  by  snd  sustain  that  party, 

laws  more  inexorable  than  statute  or  common  law,  Xhe  position  of  this  class  of  voters  in  the 

^H  ?i?r?in''nj vn?/J^n^^n^^^^                    '^  ^^'  politics  of  Alabama  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 

and  that  no  civil  law  can  or  snouia  mvaae  it.  t  ,   ..  j     *.   i  i ^v    ^  j.*  - 

6.  Wo  hold  that  governments  are  instituted  among  »n«  resolutions  adopted  by  this  convention : 

men  for  the  protection  of  life,  and  libert^jr,  and  Whereas,  It  ia  charged  by  the  oigan  of  the  Demo- 
property,  and  we  demand  a  rigorous  execution  of  cratlc  white  man's  party  in  A.labama  that  the  colored 
the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States  for  people  of  Alabama  are  trying  to  force  an  issue  of 
that  purpose,  and  we  call  on  the  Governor  of  thia  race  in  said  State,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dissen- 
State  to  take  all  legal  means  at  his  command  for  sion  and  strife  among  the  people ;  and — 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  bringing  to  trial  all  Whereas^  It  ia  evident  that  the  white  man's  party 
persons  oflending  against  the  laws.  Murder  by  ly-  means  tihe  alignment  of  all  the  white  people  of  the 
ing  in  ambush,  whether  by  one  or  many,  must  oe  State  agMnat  the  colored  people  : 
pat  an  end  to,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  £uohfed.  That  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  are 
numblest  home  must  be  respected  and  protected.  in  favor  or  free  schools,  free  churches,  freedom  of 

7.  The  good  faith  and  the  credit  of  the  State  were  speech  and  thought  and  action  by  all  men ;  that  we 
well  sustained,  and  the  price  of  its  bonds,  when  are  in  favor  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  oU 
the  government  passed  from  the  hands  of  Govern-  men  as  embodied  in  our  conatitution  and  our  free  in- 
or  Smith  to  his  Democratic  successor  in  Novem-  atitntiona. 

ber,  1870,  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  Jieaohed,   That  the  colored  people  of  Alabama, 

we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  the  means  of  the  State  while  accorcUng  to  all  men  those  inalienable  rights 

for  the  payment  of  all  ita  just  debts,  and  to  pro-  born  of  American  citizenship,  demand  that  the  aamo 

vide  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  what  is  called  the  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them,  and  that  thev  favor  such 

railroad  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  to  put  an  legislation  as  will  secure  them  fully  in  these  rights, 

end  to  the  fhrther  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  all  and  place  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  **  white 

private  corporations.    Theae  reaults  can  be  achieved  man's  party/'  or  any  other  party. 

oy  an  economical  use  of  our  resources  without  op-  Beeotved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  brining  strife 

pressing  the  people.    Good  faith,  economy,  and  re-  and  discord  in  thia  State  oetween  the  people ;  that 

trenchment  or  all  unnecessarv  expenses  in  the  use  we  are  in  favor  of  every  measure  of  legislation  which 

of  our  resources,  will  secure  tne  result.  tends  to  protect  our  people  from  the  enmity  and 

8.  That  the  seizure  of  the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  hatred  of  the  ao-callea  white  man's  party;  and  we 
Bailroad  by  the  Democratic  administration  has  re-  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  by  legislHtion 
suited  in  greatly  impairing  the  value  of  the  allotted  every  risht  due  us  as  a  people  which  comes  within 
security  held  by  the  State  to  provide  for  the  pay-  the  pro vmce  of  legislation  and  which  can  be  enforced 
ment  of  the  State  liability  thereon,  and  we  are  of  in  toe  courta. 

the  opinion  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  road  and  R«9olvedy  That  the  Republican  party  having  ex- 

thereby  destroying  the  security  it  turnished  to  pro-  hibited  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 

tect  the  State  rrom  loss  on  the  bonds  it  has  indorsed,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colored  people,  we  hereby 

the  plainest  principlea  dictate  that  the  road  should  pledge  that  party  our  continued  aupport  and  ndher- 

be  managed  by  those  most  interested  in  it.  enoe. 
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Atolved,  That,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  Buooees  enoe  to  the  laws  of  the  XTnited  States,  and  promptly 

of  (he  Bepablican  ticket  in  November  next,  we  eo-  bearing  our  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  General 

eoonge  our  people  eveiywhere  to  the  adoption  of  Government,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  we  must 

that  great  statesmanlike  idea  upon  which  parties  also  cultivate  such  other  relations  that  the  citizens 

never  &11  but  may  ever  stand,  the  great  idea  tuat  the  of  every  State  composing  our  great  Union  who  may 

office  should  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man  the  from  time  to  time  have  business  with  us,  or  come 

office;  that  we  impreas  upon  the  members  of  the  into  our  midst,  shall  receive  that  justice  and  hearty 

Bepablican  party  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  that  they  welcome  at  our  hands  due  to  bretliren  of  the  same 

nominate  none  fur  office  aave  those  they  know  to  great  household,  without  regard  to  difference  of 

be  true  to  the  principles  of  the  partv,  and  who  can  political  opinion.    If  we  fail  to  accomplish  substan- 

bring  to  the  support  of  our  State  ticket  the  greatest  tially  these  results*  just  so  far  will  we  disappoint  the 

number  of  voters  for  our  district,  county  division,  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  large  migonty  of  the 

congressional  and  State  candidates.  people  of  Alabama.    A  bright  future  is  before  us, 

Meaolvtdy  That  the  members  of  the  Bepublioan  and  we  feel  that,  with  proper  exertions  on  our  part, 

part^  everywhere  be  urged  to  see  to  it  that  our  con-  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  they  will  speedily 

ventions  be  fairly  and  patriotically  assembled,  and  result  in  prosperity  to  all  the  people  of  our  beloved 

assembled  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancin^^  the  in-  State. 

tereata  of  the  party,  and  not  the  interests  of  mdivid-         ^  a    ^^i.  tt      ^       ^<> 

ittls.  George  Smith  Houston,  the  guocessful  candi- 

BmUedy  That  the  convention  through  its  State  date  for  Governor,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in 

Bepreaentatives  imprese  upon  the  legislative  body  1809.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  with  his 

c^  Uie  State  of  Alabama,  at  its  next  session,  the  im-  parents  to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale 

portance  and  urgent  necessity  of  their  creating  a  f'rvr.^f^      t«  ioqi  i7>  «.«-  ^a^\*.*.^a  a    xv    v 

«mpnl*ory  school  bill,  feeling  assured  that,  without  ^^f^^^^r^ ^^}^?^  r®  ^^  admitted  to  the  bar, 

rach  a  bill  aa  ia  hei«  asked  for,  the  rising  generation  and^  m  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the 

will  be  (intellectually  speaking)  bat  little  superior  to  Legislature.    In  1834  he  removed  to  Limestone 

generations  gono  before,  and  our  Government  grow  County,  and  in  1887  was  elected  to  the  office 

rnSmI.Si.Trn^'!;it?™.*^® '''*°*  ^         educated,    of  Solicitor.    He  continued  in  this  oflBce  until 
mtcUigent  class  of  citizens.  ^g^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Congress  on  the 

After  a  very  exciting  contest,  the  election  Democratic  ticket.    He  was  reelected  in  1848, 

was  held  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  resulted  '45.  '47,  '51,  ]58,  '66,   '67,   and   1859.     But 

ID  the  success  of  the  Democratic  Conservative  beiore  tiie  expiration  of  the  last  term  he  with- 

ticket,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  drew  from  Congress,  when  Alabama  seceded 

Governor — George  S.  Houston,  107,H8 ;  D.  from  the  Union.    In  1860  he  was  a  "Douglas 

P.  Lewis,  98,928.  Democrat,"  and  opposed  secession,  but  subse- 

Lieutenant-Governor — R.    F.    Ligon,   107,-  qnently  went  with  nis  State  when  it  seceded. 

109 ;  H.  McKinstry,  98,682.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  United 

Attomey-Greneral— J.  W.  A.  Sanford,  106,-  States  Senate,  but  was  refused  admission,  when 

923 ;  George  Turner,  93,498.  he  retired  to  private  life  and  there  continued 

Secretary  of  State— B.  K.  Boyd,  106,882 ;  until  the  campaign  of  1974. 
N.  H.  Rice,  93,612.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  16th  of 

Treasurer  —  Daniel  Crawford,  106,676  ;  Ar-  November,  and  continued  in  session  till  Decem- 

tbur  Bingham,  93,465.  ber  17th,  when  it  adjourned  until  January  18, 

In  a  total  vote,  therefore,  of  201,046,  Hous-  1875.    The  most  important  act  passed  was  the 

ton^s  minority  was  13,190.    At  the  previous  hill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  two 

election  of  1872,  the  total  vote  for  Governor  commissioners,  citizens  of  Alabama,  who  with 

was  171,239,  of  which  Lewis  received  89,868,  the  Governor  shall  constitute  a  board  to  a^'ust 

ud  HerndoD  81,871,  giving  the  former  a  ma-  and  liquidate  the  bonded  liabilities  of  the  State, 

jority  of  8,497.   President  Grant's  minority  in  The  Governor  at  once  complied  with  the  law 

the  same  year  was  10,828,  tiie  total  vote  for  hy  appointing,  for  the  required  term  of  two 

President  being  169,716.  years,  L.  W.  Lawler,  of  Talladega,  and  J.  B. 

After  the  election  the  Executive  Committee  Bethea,  of  Montgomery,  who  are  said  to  be 

of  the  Democratio  party,  which  had  now  come  &ble  financiers.     The  commissioner^  are  re- 

into  power  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  qnired  to  report  their  action  to  the  Governor, 

issued  an  address,  in  which  the  future  policy  b^  whom  it  must  be  communicated  to  the  Le- 

of  the  party  was  indicated  as  follows :  gislature.    The  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 

The  party  we  repreaent  is  ilrmly  pledged,  by  all  J?^^«^^f  *^?  ,f  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  «^^^^^  «^^*^<^^  ^^ 

that  is  sacred  among  men,  to  use  its  utmost  endeav-  ^"®  *^^  **  loiiows  . 

OTB  to  bring  the  blessings  of  good  government  to  all  Skotiok  2.  Be  U  further maettd^  That  it  shall  be  the 

the  people  of  this  State,  and,  under  the  providence  dutv  of  said  commissioners,  and  they  are   hereby 

of  God,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  partv  is  autnorized  and  empowered  to  take  charge  and  asccr- 

equsl  to  the  responsible  and  arduous  duties  it  has  tain,  liquidate,  and  adjust  the  subsisting  lefftd  Habil- 

nndertaken  to  perform.    These  duties  require  of  ities  or  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  bonds  issued 

1U,  that  justice  must  be  fairlv  administered  accord-  and  the  bonds  indorsed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  and 

iog  to  the  laws  of  the  land  j  that  the  rights  of  all  the  the  ooupons  on  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the  in- 

people  of  Alabama,  both  of  person  and  of  property,  terests  of  the  State  may  require,  and  by  negotiation 

Qnst  be  preserved  inviolate:  that  there  must  oe  no  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  amount  of  the 

oppression  of  any  race  or  class  of  men ;  that  the  said  several  legal  liabilities  as  may  be  arranged  for 

credit  and  good  name  of  this  State  must  be  restored ;  under  the  powers  hereby  conferred,  and  the  interest 

that  harmonious  relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  that  may  be  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  the  principal  so 

gTiod-will  must  be  cultivated  and  adjusted,  among  negotiated,  in  such  a  manner  ana  at  such  times  as  to 

all  the  eonfiicting  interests  represented  among  the  them  may  seem  advisable ;  and  for  this  purpose  said 

pvople  of  this  State;  that  yielding  a  cheerfiil  obedi-  Commissioners  shall,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise, 
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at  aa  early  a  day  as  praotioable,  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  olaima  or  the  ohitracter  aforesaid  to  them, 
with  the  amount  clairoed.  and  may  inc^ulre  into  the 
consideration  alleged  to  nave  been  paid  or  given  to 
the  State  therefor,  or  that  is  alleged  m  support  of  the 
liability  claimed  against  the  State :  B-ovuied,  how- 
ever, tnat  no  adjustment  of  said  alleged  liabilities, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  an  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment or  any  sum  in  discharge  thereof,  shall  be  bmd- 
ing  on  the  state  unless  and  until  approred  and  rati- 
flea  by  the  General  Assembly  thereof. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
daring  the  year  ending  September  80,  1874, 
amounted  to  $1,870,757,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $1,624,863.  The  aggregate  direct  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  is  reported  by  the  Treasurer 
at  $10,452,593.  This  includes  the  bonds  issued 
for  State  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $6,619,- 
800  due  at  different  times  from  1886  to  1894, 
and  on  which  the  annual  interest  amounts  to 
$411,896.  The  nature  of  this  indebtedness  is 
indicated  in  the  following  exhibit : 
Total  bonded  debt,  as  above  stated $6,619,800  00 

XDUGA.TIONAI.  WVTXD  INDEBTSDNXSS. 

TJniverslty  ftind. $300,000  00 

SixteoDth  section  fond 1,740,300  SB     ^ 

Valaeless  sixteenth  section 

ftind •    97,0»1  SI 

Snrplns  ravenne  ftmd. 609,086  80 


Total  educational  ftwd indebtedness.. 
Ontstandlng  State  certtflcatcs  per  Treas- 

nrer's  report 

Outstanding  obUgations 


S,806,a78  80 

81,535  00 
944,880  00 


Aggregate  direct  indebtedness $10,468,593  80 

(Annual  interest  on  trast  Ainds,  |3S4,510JUS.) 

The  contingent  liabilities  of  the  State,  under 
acts  approved  in  1867  and  1870,  are  reported  at 
$15,051,000,  as  follows: 

IfuhnemetU  of  Bailroad  Bondtf  «te.,  to  S^tember 

80,  1874. 


NAMK  or  BOAD. 


Alabama  &  Chattanooga 

Alabama   &   Chattanooga,   reported 

excess  issued 

East  Alabama  &  Cincinnati 

Mobile  &  Alabama  Grand  Trunk 

Mobile  &  Montgomery 

MoDt^mery  &  Eufatua 

Selma  &  Oult 

8elma,  Marion  &  Memphis 

South  &  North 

Savannah  &  Memphis ; 


TotaL 

StaU  Bond%foT  Railroad  PurpoiM* 

Alabama  ACbattanoo^ 

Montgomery  &  Bufsula 


Total 

Aggregate. 


MUm. 


895 


as 

65 

•  •  ■ 

80 
40 
45 
188 
40 


768 


AmoOBt. 
$4,790,000 

680,000 
400,000 
880,000 
1500,000 
1,280,000 
640,000 
720,000 
891,000 
640.000 

$12,751,000 

$S,000,000 
800,000 

$3,800,000 
$15,051,000 


The  present  condition  of  the  Alabama  dc 
Chattanooga  Railroad  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  credit  of  the  State,  as  its  liability 
for  the  indorsed  debt  of  that  corporation  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  State  debt.  The  liability  of 
the  State  as  indorser  nnder  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Alabama  for  $4,720,000 
of  the  bonds  of  that  corporation  has  never  been 
questioned  by  any  department  of  the  State. 
On  that  liability  the  State  paid,  during  the 


administration  of  Governor  Lewis,  in  interest, 
the  sum  of  about  $834,000,  and  there  are  now 
in  arrears  $944,000  as  interest,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  short  by  $110,000.  The 
State  also  became  responsible  for  $312,000,  as 
purchase-money  bid  by  Governor  Lindsay  at 
bankrupt  sale,  and  has  paid  large  sums  as  fees 
to  attorneys ;  $140,000  have  been  paid  to  the 
employes  of  the  road,  under  the  receivership 
of  the  State  when  first  seized  by  Governor 
Lindsay. 

On  tlie  9th  of  September  Governor  Houston 
sent  a  special  message  to  tlie  Legislature  con- 
cerning this  corporation,  in  which  he  said : 

Since  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  Governor.  T  find  the  complications  connected 
with  the  Alaoama  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  its 
company,  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  fear  may 
be  properly  entertained  that  the  important  interests 
of  the  Stute,  arising  out  of  the  indorsement  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Company  for  the  construction  of  that 
road  may  be  seriously  endangered.  I  regard  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  State  that  it  shall  not 
in  any  sense  become  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts  touching  the  interest 
of  that  road.  Nor  should  the  State  submit  its  inter- 
est, or  rights  secured  by  statute,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  courts,  or  do  any  act  tending  to  defeat  or 
impair  its  statutory  lien.  With  the  view  that  the 
true  condition  of  the  road  and  the  State^a  interests 
therein  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  future  policy  of 
the  St^te  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  in  this 
regard  be  determined,  I  invite  your  darly  attention 
to  the  subject,  assurii^  yon  of  my  purpose  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  your  efforts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Btate. 

The  South  &  North  Alabama  Railroad  has 
complied  with  the  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  April  21,  1878,  and  has  surren- 
dered her  indorsed  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,685,000,  and  received  from  the  State  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $841,000,  under  said  aot  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Savannah  h  Memphis  Railroad  has 
made  no  default  in  payment  of  its  interest,  and 
has  completed  twenty  miles  of  additional  road, 
for  the  examination  of  which  commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ported. 

The  other  railroads  for  which  the  State  has 
indorsed  bonds  are  in  default  in  the  payment 
of  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  those  which  are 
incomplete  are  doing  nothing  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  roads. 

ALASKA.  This  Territory  of  th^  United 
States,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Russian 
America,  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the 
North  American  Continent  lying  west  of  the 
141  st  parallel  of  west  longitude,  together  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  British  dominions.  The  Terri- 
tory also  inclades  all  the  islands  near  the  coast 
and  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago, 
except  Behring  and  Copper  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka.  The  area  of  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  is  6S0,107  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1870  was  29,097,  of  whom 
26,848  were  natives  of  the  Territory,  1,421 
half-breeds,  483  Russians,  and  850  were  natives 
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of  the  United  States  and  foreigners,  not  Ras-  A  still  warmer  end  moister  climate  is  charac- 
aans.  There  are  not  more  than  1,500  com-  teristic  of  the  Sitka  district.  The  town  of 
pletely  civilized  inhabitants.  Sitka,  or  New  Sitka  is  said  to  be  the  rainiest  place  in  the 
Archangel,  is  the  capital,  and  only  consider-  world  ontside  of  the  tropics.  From  60  to  90 
able  town  of  the  Territory- ;  it  is  situated  on  a  inches  of  rain  fall  annnally,  and  the  number 
small  but  commodious  harbor  on  Baranov  of  rainy  days  in  each  year  varies  from  a  min- 
Ishmd,  in  latitude  57^  8'  north  and  longitade  imnm  of  190  to  a  maximnm  of  285.  The 
185°  17'  west  It  was  long  the  headquarters  mean  annual  temperature  is  44^ ;  but  the  aver- 
of  the  Bnssian-American  Fur  Oompany,  though  age  temperature  in  winter  is  proportionately 
the  natural  centre  of  the  fur-trade  is  the  island  much  higher  than  in  summer,  being  only  a  lit- 
ofXodiak,  sonth  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  At  tie  below  the  freezing-point;  while  the  exces- 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  sive  rains  in  summer  make  that  season  unduly 
United  States  in  1867,  Sitka,  although  founded  cold.  Ice  fit  for  consumption  scarcely  ever 
in  the  last  century,  was  little  better  than  a  col-    forms  at  Sitka. 

lection  of  log-huts,  about  one  hundred  in  num-  The  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska  are 
ber,  with  a  few  superior  buildings  occupied  practically  confined  to  the  Aleutian  and  Sitka 
by  government  officers.  St  Paul,  the  princi-  districts.  The  abundant  growth  of  rich  peren- 
pal  settlement  on  Kodiak  Island,  is  the  main  nial  grasses  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  affords 
depot  of  the  seal-fisheries,  and  is  surrounded  by  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  but  no  grain  has 
the  best  farming-land  in  the  Territory.  Next  ever  been  raised  there,  and  the  only  vegetables 
in  importance  as  a  settlement  is  Captain^s  Ear-  which  have  succeeded  are  radishes,  turnips, 
bor,  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  where  is  found  and  lettuce.  The  most  fertile  land  is  found  at 
the  best  anchorage  in  the  Aleutian  group.  The  Cook^s  Inlet  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  among  the 
remaining  civilized  places  in  Alaska  consist  for  Aleutians,  where  good  oats,  barley,  and  root- 
the  most  part  of  small  trading-posts  scattered  crops,  can  be  raised  without  much  difficulty, 
throughout  the  country,  the  principal  of  them  Whether  the  potato  can  ever  be  successfully 
being  Fort  Yukon,  near  latitude  66^  north,  the  cultivated  in  Alaska,  is  doubtful.  In  the  most 
most  northerly  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  favored  farming  districts  the  agricultural  pro- 
Company.  The  interior  of  Alaska  has  been  but  duction  can  scarcely  ever  exceed  the  local  de- 
little  explored,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  coun-    mand. 

trj  is  confined  mainly  to  the  islands,  the  coasts,  The  leading  industries  of  Alaska  are  the  fish- 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  entire  eries  and  the  fur-trade.  In  1870,  the  product 
coast  line  of  the  Territory,  without  including  of  the  fisheries,  in  salted  codfish  alone,  was  10,- 
the  smaller  indentations,  measures  4,000  miles  612,000  pounds.  The  great  source  of  wealth 
in  length,  and  is  bounded  by  three  seas,  the  ofthe  Territory,  and  its  commercial  importance, 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  Behring  Sea  on  is  the  production  of  fur-seal  skins.  The  total 
the  west,  and  the  North  Pacific  on  the  south,  annual  catch  of  fur-seals  throughout  the  world 
The  dimate  is  by  no  means  as  severe  as  that  has  been  estimated,  by  high  authority,  at  160,- 
of  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coast  000,  of  which  100,000  are  taken  from  the  wa- 
of  North  America.  In  regard  both  to  climate  ters  of  Alaska.  The  value  of  the  entire  fur- 
aod  agricultnre,  the  Territory  is  naturally  di-  products  of  Alaska  has  been  stated  at  upward 
^ible  into  three  regions:  the  Yukon  district,  of  $1,200,000  per  annum.  Prior  to  1867,  the 
comprisiog  all  the  country  north  of  the  Alas-  large  fur-products  of  this  country  were  col- 
kan  Mountains ;  the  Aleutian  district,  com-  looted  by  the  Russian  -  American  Fur  Com- 
prising the  islands  of  that  name  and  the  penin-  pany  of  St.  Petersburg,  through  its  agents  in 
mla;  and  the  Sitka  district,  comprising  the  Alaska,  and,  being  concentrated  annually  at 
remainder  of  tlie  Territory.  In  the  Yukon  dis-  Sitka,  were  forwarded  by  ship  to  London  and 
trict  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  25**  St.  Petersburg.  The  furs  are  mainly  those  of 
Fahr.,  and  the  ground  remains  frozen  to  within  the  fur-seal  taken  in  two  small  islands  in  Beh- 
twoor  three  feet  ofthe  surface  throughout  the  ring^s  Sea;  the  sea-otter  skins  taken  mostly 
nmimer.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  accu-  along  the  shores  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Isl- 
rately  known.  In  winter  the  ice  on  the  Yukon,  ands ;  and,  general  furs,  such  as  beaver,  fox, 
vhich  is  the  chief  river  of  Alaska,  averages  marten,  bear,  etc.,  found  in  the  forests  of  the 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and,  where  there  is  suffi-  main-land.  These  are  nearly  all  collected  by 
eient  water^  it  has  been  known  to  freeze  to  a  the  natives  ofthe  Territory,  and  by  them  traded 
depth  of  nine  feet.  The  summer  is  short,  dry,  off  for  the  necessities  of  their  mode  of  life, 
and  hot  May,  June,  and  July  constitute  the  The  fur-sealing  on  the  two  islands  of  St.  Paul 
pleasant  season ;  then  the  rainy  weather  be-  and  St.  George,  situated  three  hundred  miles 
gins  and  lasts  till  October.  Th^  lowest  tem-  from  any  other  land,  is  a  special  branch  of  the 
perature  ever  recorded  in  this  region  was  — 70**  trade.  These  islands  are  the  summer  home  of 
Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  Aleutian  district  is  these  peculiar  animals,  to  which  they  resort 
warmer,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  from  May  to  November  in  each  year,  for  the 
from  86°  to  40°  Fahr.  The  average  annuid  purposes  of  reproduction,  rearing  of  their 
rainfall  is  abont  40  inches,  distributed  among  young,  and  shedding  their  coats  of  hair.  As 
150  rainy  days  in  each  year.  January,  Feb-  winter  approaches  they  all  migrate,  and  are 
foary,  and  June,  are  the  pleaaantest  months,    not  seen  again  until  the  following  spring.    Dur- 
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ing  the  summer  millions  of  these  animals  line  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  23, 
the  shores  for  miles,  and,  notwithstanding  that  1874,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas^ 
thoasands  are  killed  eaoh  year,  they  continue  nry  tq  appoint  a  person  qualified  by  experi- 
to  multiply  and  increase.  The  demand  for  ence  and  education  to  visit  the  trading-sta- 
this  particular  fur  having  increased  very  large-  tions  and  Indian  villages  in  the  Territory  of 
ly  in  recent  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  Alaska,  Seal  Islands,  and  the  large  islands  in 
importance  to  preserve  the  race  of  fur-seals.  Behring^s  Sea,  to  oolleot  authentic  information 
In  1868  parties  from  San  Francisco,  Oalifornia,  relating  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  Gov- 
and  New  London,  Oonnecticut,  visited  the  isl-  ernment  in  that  Territory  and  the  a^acent  re- 
ands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  secured  gions,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  was  designated  as 
large  numbers  of  these  skins.  As  the  fur-  a  special  agent  for  that  purpose.  The  report 
bearing  seal  had  been  nearly  exterminated  in  presented  by  him  to  the  Treasury  Department 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  as  the  result  of  his  labors  contains  a  compre- 
United  States  extended  special  jurisdiction  hensive  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
over  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  country,  the  condition  of  the  natives,  the  pres- 
forbade  any  one  to  go  there  without  authority,  ent  state  of  the  seal  and  other  fisheries,  and 
and  in  due  time  passed  a  judicious  law  to  gov-  the  trade  of  the  Territory,  with  minute  de- 
em the  taking  of  the  animals ;  sent  proper  scriptions  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  seal 
persons  to  enforce  the  same,  leased  the  islands,  and  other  lur-bearing  animals,  as  also  many 
and  laid  a  tax  upon  the  skins  taken,  which  is  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
producing  an  annual  revenue  to  the  Govern-  ment  of  the  natives,  the  preservation  of  the 
ment  of  over  $800,000.  The  law  wisely  pro-  seal-fisheries,  and  the  economical  collection 
vides  that  none  but  male  seals  shall  be  killed,  of  the  revenue.  No  more  satisfactory  exhibit 
The  breeding  females,  the  young,  and  old  bulls,  of  the  condition  of  the  Territory  and  of  its 
are  not  molested.  The  proper  season  for  kill-  probable  resources  has  hitherto  been  presented 
ing  is  strictly  observed,  and  thus  the  animals  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
are  likely  long  to  continue  to  supply  their  The  Government  has  derived  an  income 
beautifal  fur.  from  the  tax  on  seal-skins  and  from  the  rent 
The  seal-islands  of  Alaska  are  leased  by  the  of  the  fur-seal  islands,  since  the  acquisition  of 
United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Com-  the  Territory,  as  follows : 

mercial  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  corpora-    Tar  on  Beai-sklDs |1,160,«19  75 

tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  California.    Rent  of  ftir-seal  islands.....       i70,4S0  75 

m.           °v         e  j»           ii_'          vuxu: Sftl«  o^  seal-sklns  taken  by  Gorernment 

1  he  number  of  fur-seal  skms  which  this  com-  agents,  under  section  6,  act  July  l,  1870. . .        89,529  17 

pany  are  allowed  to  take  is  now  limited  to  ^,  . .  ^  ^ 

100,000  per  annum;    this  entire  product  is  Making  a  total  income  of. $1,850^  ct 

sent  to  London,  and  there  sold  at  the  great  ALEXANDER,  William  Oowpek,  LL.  D.,  a 
semi-annual  auctions.  The  company  are  distinguished  lawyer,  scholar,  and  political 
under  heavy  personal  bonds  to  the  Govern-  leader,  of  New  Jersey,  for  fifteen  years  p:\8t 
ment,  faithfully  to  observe  all  laws  of  Con-  the  President  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  So- 
gress  relative  to  the  time  and  mode  of  killing  ciety  of  New  York,  born  in  Virginia  in  1806; 
the  animals,  and  the  treatment  of  their  na-  died  in  New  York  City  August  23,  1874.  He 
tive  employes.  They  have  the  exclusive  right  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Archibald  Alex- 
to  capture  the  fur-seal  at  St.  George  and  St.  ander,  D.  D.,  the  celebrated  pulpit  orator  and 
Paul  Islands,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fur-bearing  theological  professor,  and  a  brother  of  James 
animals  may  be  taken  by  any  persons,  and  the  W.  Joseph  Addison,  Henry  M.,  Samuel  D., 
general  fur-trade  is  open  to  free. competition,  and  Archibald  Alexander,  Jr.,  all  eminent  in 
The  company  have  from  sixteen  to  twenty  their  several  professions.  William  C.  Alexan- 
trading- posts  on  the  main-land  and  islands  of  der  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1824, 
Alaska,  at  which  are  gathered  every  year  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  when 
large  numbers  of  furs  and  skins.  They  em-  he  soon  attained  distinction  both  for  his  pro- 
ploy  about  a  dozen  vessels,  and  a  corps  of  found  legal  attainments  and  his  remarkable 
traders  or  factors,  and  concentrate  their  gath-  and  commanding  eloquence  as  an  advocate, 
erings  annually  at  San  Francisco,  whence  they  He  early  took  an  active  part  in  political  mat- 
are  forwarded  to  the  best  markets.  The  ex-  ters,  never  seeking,  and  often  peremptorily 
tent  of  the  fur-trade  of  Alaska  is  indicated  in  declining  office,  but  ever  striving  to  maintain 
the  following  approximative  statement  of  the  principle,  integrity,  and  honor.  He  was  for 
number  of  8&n»  annually  brought  to  San  Fran-  several  years  President  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Cisco :  New  Jersey ;  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  was 
Fur-seal,  100,000;  hair-seal,  150;  sea-ot-  the  nearly  successful  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ter,  8,700 ;  land-otter,  1,500 ;  silver  fox,  475 ;  ernorship  of  the  State.  He  would  have  been 
blue  fox,  8,400 ;  cross  fox,  1,200 ;  red  fox,  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
6,400 ;  white  fox,  575 ;  beaver,  17,600;  mar-  by  a  large  minority,  but  he  prohibited  the  use 
ten,  10,700;  sable,  600;  mink,  6,700;  bear,  of  his  name.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 
425;  musquash,  4,000;  lynx,  250;  ermine.  Congress  in  1861.  It  was  while  thus  esteemed 
1,850;  squirrel,  100;  bird -skins,  100;  rein-  and  honored  that  he  withdrew  almost  entirely 
deer-skms,  100;  moose-skins,  200.  from  political  life,  to  devote  himself,  as  he.  bos 
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done  with  great  assidaitj  and  zeal,  to  the  in-  this  respect  Mexico  is  among  the  foremost ; 

terests  of  life  assorance.    He  was  chosen  Presi-  nor  are  the  five  Central- American  states,  spite 

dent  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  their  endless  international  disputes,  forget- 

at  its  organization  in  1859,  and  remained  in  ful  of  the  happy  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 

that  office  till  his  death ;   and,  by  his  com-  diffusion  of  usefiil  knowledge.    Large  appro- 

manding  influence,  and    his  rare    executive  priations  have  been  made  during  the  year  for 

ability,  won  for  it  an  unprecedented  success,  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  the  im- 

Thongh  an  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  and  an  portation  of  books  and  teachers,  for  which 

eloquent  speaker,  he  had  published  very  lit-  purpose  agents  have  already  been  dispatched 

tie  beyond  occasional   addresses  and    argn-  to  the  United  States  by  more  than  one  of  those 

mentfl.    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  education  little  republics. 

generally,  and  especially  in  the  prosperity  ot  An  alliance  between  the  republics  of  the 

Princeton  College.    He  made  the  address  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  had  been  suggested  for  the 

welcome  to  President  MoCosh  on  his  inaugu-  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  republican  prin- 

ratioo,  which  was  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  ciples  in  all  of  them ;   but,  notwithstanding 

greeting,  although  he  had  but  a  few  hours  for  some  diplomatic  steps  already  taken,  it  is  not 

its  preparation.     He  received  the  honorary  de-  probable  that  the  project  will  receive  much 

gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton.  serious  consideration. 

Pa.,  in  1860.  ANGLICAN    CHURCHES.      The    Publio 

AMERICA.  The  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Worship  Regulation  Act, — On  the  20th  of 
States  of  North  America  was  attended  with  April  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  intro- 
no  unusual  event.  A  favorable  summer  re-  duced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  the  bet- 
snlted  in  lai^ge  and  abundant  harvests.  In  the  ter  administration  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
United  States  some  disturbances  arose  with  regulation  of  public  worship.  He  supported 
small  parties  of  Indians,  and  in  Louisiana  the  it  with  a  strong  argument,  showing  the  neoes- 
dissatikfaction  with  the  State  government  con-  sity  for  additional  legislation  to  suppress  irregu- 
tinaed,  and  required  the  presence  of  a  small  larities  in  ritual,  and  preserve  the  peace  and 
force  of  the  United  States  troops.  A  disturb-  harmony  of  the  Church.  The  bill  was  long 
ance  also  arose  at  Yicksburg,  between  blacks  and  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
and  whites  {see  Mississippi).  The  question  of  passed  its  third  reading  toward  the  end  of  June, 
mixed  achools  of  white  and  black  children  was  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  again  sub- 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Southern  States,  in  jected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  Of  the  speeches 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  a  *^  civil  rights  "  made  in  this  House,  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
act  by  Congress.  Financial  affairs  throughout  against  the  bill,  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  that  of 
the  country  continued  in  an  uncertain  state,  mi,  Disraeli  in  favor  of  it,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
and  a  general  embarrassment  prevailed.  The  received  the  most  attention.  The  bill  passed 
relations  with  foreign  governments  have  been  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8d  of  August, 
cf  the  most  peaceful  character.  having  received  some  amendments  which  were 

With  the  exception  of  the  Plate  provinces,  concurred  in  without  delay  by  the  House  of 

where  absolute  tranquillity  has  been  unknown  Lords,  and  it  became  a  law  on  the  7th  of 

since  the  Paraguayan  War,  the  whole  of  South  August.    It  is  commonly  cited  by  its  shorter 

America  has  eigoyed  a  year  of  profound  peace ;  title,  as  "  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 

and  it  would  seem  as  if  political  turmoils  and  1874."      It  provides   that    the    Archbishops 

mtemecine  strifes  had  at  last  ceased  to  be  the  of  Canterbury  and  York  may,  with  the  ap- 

Bormal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  were  proval  of  her  Majesty,  or  that  her  Migesty 

abontto  give  place  to  the  development  of  those  may,  if  the  archbishops  fail  to  act,  appoint  a 

isexiiaastible  natural   resources  which  rank  suitably-qualified  person  to  be,  during  good 

Uie  South- American  states  among  the  richest  behavior,  a  judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of 

and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Industrial  en-  Canterbury  and  York.    In  case  of  a  vacancy 

terpriae  is  carried  on  with  unabating  energy  in  in  the  office  of  official  principal  of  the  Arches 

Chili  and  Peru,  and  conunercial  intercourse  is  Court  of  Canterbury,  or  of  official  principal  or 

i^idly  extending  between  all  the  countries  and  auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York,  or  of 

the  United  States  and  £urope.    Railways  and  Master  of  the  Faculties  to  the  Archbishop  of 

telegraphs  are  multiplying  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Canterbury,  this  judge  shall  become  ex  officio 

Pern,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and  such  official,  principal,  auditor,  or  Ma.<«ter  of  the 

a  ooneession  was  granted  in  the  course  of  1874,  Faculties.  .The  judge,  before  entering  upon 

im  the  constmction  of  a  line  of  railway  to  his  office,  must  file  a  declaration  that  he  is  a 

uiite  the  Atlwtic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  bring-  member  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  is 

ing  Baenoe  Ayres  within  sixty  hours  of  Valpa-  further  provided  that  '*  if  the  archdeacon  of 

ruao.    The  completion  of  the  submarine  cable  the  archdeaconry,  or  a  church-member  of  the 

from  Lisbon  to  Pemambuco  has  put  almost  all  parish,  or  any  three  parishioners  within  which 

of  South  America  in  direct  connection  with  archdeaconry  or  parish  any  church  or  bnrial- 

the  great  telegraphic  net-work  of  our  globe ;  ground  is  situated,  or  for  the  use  of  any  part 

and  local  lines  are  fast  extending  the  links  to  of  which  any  burial-ground  is  legally  provided, 

every  oomer  of  the  conntry.    Education  is  the  or  in  case  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches, 

object  <^  much  zeal  in  all  the  states ;  and  in  any  three  inhabitants  of  the  diocese,"  being 
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members  of  the  Oharoh  of  England,  male  per-  the  incnmbent  complained  against  shall  be* 
sons  of  fnll  age,  and  qualified  by  residence,  come  void,  and  the  patron  may  make  a  new 
^' shall  be  of  the  opinion — 1.  That  in  snch  appointment;  bnt  he  shall  not  reappoint  the 
chnrch  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  person  who  has  been  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
fabric,  ornaments,  or  famiture  thereof  has  been  ceedings.  In  case  the  bishop  is  the  patron 
made  withoat  lawful  anthority,  or  that  any  of  the  benefice,  the  incnmbent  of  which  is  pro* 
decoration  forbidden  by  law  has  been  intro-  ceeded  against,  or  is  unable  to  act  in  the  case, 
dnced  into  such  church ;  or,  2.  That  the  incnm-  the  archbishop  of  his  province  is  authorized  to 
bent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  act  in  his  place ;  if  the  archbishop  is  the  pa- 
used or  permitted  to  be  used  in  such  church  or  tron  or  is  disabled,  it  is  provided  that  the 
burial-ground  any  unlawful  ornament  of  the  Queen  shall  appoint  an  archbishop  or  bishop  to 
minister  of  the  church,  or  neglected  to  use  any  act  in  his  stead.  In  cases  in  which  a  cathedral 
prescribed  ornament  or  vesture;  or,  8.  That  or  collegiate  church  is  involved,  the  duties 
the  incumbent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  otherwise  assigned  in  the  act  to  the  bishop  of 
months  failed  to  observe,  or  caused  to  be  ob-  the  diocese  are  to  be  performed  by  the  visitor, 
served,  the  directions  contained  in  the  Book  Complaints  concerning  the  fabric,  ornaments, 
of  Common  Prayer  relating  to  the  performance,  furniture,  or  decorations  of  such  cathedral  or 
in  such  church  or  burial-ground,  of  the  ser-  collegiate  church  must  be  made  against  the 
vices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ordered  by  the  dean  and  chapter  thereof;  complaints  concern- 
said  Book,  or  has  made  or  permitted  to  be  ing  the  ornaments  of  the  minister,  or  the  man- 
made  £iny  unlawful  addition  to,  alteration  of,  ner  or  form  of  conducting  the  services  must  be 
or  omission  from  such  services,  rites,  and  cere-  made  against  the  clerk  in  holy  orders  who  is 
monies,"  such  person  or  persons  may  represent  alleged  to  have  offlsnded  in  the  matter  com- 
the  same  to  the  bishop :  Provided^  that  no  pro-  plained  of;  and  the  visitor  shall  have  the  same 
ceedings  shall  be  taken  concerning  any  altera-  powers  as  to  the  infliction  and  execution  of 
tion  in,  or  addition  to,  the  fabric  of  a  church  penalties  as  are  given  to  the  judge  and  bishop 
which  has  been  completed  five  years  before  m  the  case  of  other  ministers.  This  act  is  to 
making  complaint.  The  bishop  on  receiving  go  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 
the  representation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  or- 
parties,  hear  the  case,  and  pronounce  such  judg-  ganization  March  6th,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
ment  and  issue  such  monition  as  he  may  think  The  Bishop  of  London  presided  at  the  opening 
proper :  *^  Provided^  that  no  judgment,  so  pro-  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  who 
nounced  by  the  bishops,  shall  be  considered  .as  was  ill.  The  Latin  sermon  was  preached  by 
finally  deciding  any  question  of  law  so  that  it  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely.  The  venerable 
may  not  again  be  raised  by  the  parties."  If  K.  Bickersteth,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
the  parties  do  not  give  their  consent  to  the  ham  and  Vicar  of  Aylesbury,  was  elected  prol- 
hearing  by  the  bishop,  he  shall  forthwith  trans-  ocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  He  made  an  open- 
mit  the  representation  to  the  archbishop  of  the  ing  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
province,  and  the  archbishop  ^^  shall  forthwith  convocation  during  the  previous  five  years, 
require  the  judge  to  hear  the  matter  of  the  He  regarded  the  question  of  the  Athanasian 
representation  at  any  place  within  the  diocese  Creed  as  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  generation,  by 
or  province,  or  in  London  or  Westminster."  means  of  the  synodical  declaration  which  hud 
Failure  by  the  person  complained  of  to  answer  been  adopted  in  1878.  The  revision  of  the  £ng- 
the  representation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  lish  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would,  he 
of  its  truth  or  relevancy.  The  judge  is  given  thought,  unless  the  existence  of  this  Convoca- 
the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  record,  and  is  tion  were  cut  prematurely  short  bysomepoliti- 
authorized  to  pronounce  judgment,  issue  moni-  cal  convulsion,  be  presented  by  it  to  the  criti- 
tions,  and  make  orders  for  costs.  An  appeal  cal  judgment  of  Biblical  students.  He  trusted 
lies  from  his  judgment  or  monition  to  her  that  the  work  would  be  found  to  be  worthy  of 
Hiyesty  in  council.  Obedience  to  the  monition  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  present  authorized 
or  order  of  the  bishops  or  judge  "  shall  be  en-  version,  and  in  time  come  to  occupy  ther  posi- 
forced,  if  necessary,"  by  an  order  inhibiting  the  tion  that  incomparable  volume  now  held.  He 
incumbent  firom  performing  any  service  of  the  expressed  the  hope  that  some  legislative  action 
Church,  or  otherwise  exercising  the  cure  of  would  be  taken  to  give  power  to  the  Queen  to 
souls  within  the  diocese  for  a  term  not  exceed-  subdivide  unwieldy  dioceses ;  and  he  thought 
ing  three  months ;  which  inhibition  shall  not,  that  by  this  means  the  subject  of  the  reform 
however,  be  relaxed  until  the  incumbent  shall  of  convocation  might  be  satisfactorily  settled, 
have  undertaken  in  writing  to  pay  due  obedi-  He  hoped  that  the  movement  which  had  been 
ence  to  the  monition  or  order,  or  the  part  begun  in  convocation  for  intercommunion  with 
thereof  which  shall  not  have  been  annulled,  the  Churches  of  the  East  would  tend  to  pro- 
If,  however,  the  inhibition  shall  remain  in  force  mote  the  union  of  the  universal  Church.  After 
for  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  is-  effecting  their  organization,  both  Houses  were 
suing  the  monition,  or  if  a  second  inhibition  in  adjourned  to  April  28th. 
regard  to  the  same  monition  shall  be  issued  On  the  29th  of  April  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
within  three  years  from  the  relaxation  of  an  field,  in  the  Upper  House,  presented  a  number 
inhibition,  the  benefice  or  preferment  held  by  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  a  second  Pan- 
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Anglican  Conncil.    He  referred  to  addresses  Ohnrch  discipline,  and  inviting  it  to  give  its 

which  had  come  from  Canada,  fVom  the  West  opinion  regarding  the  inhibition  of  practices 

Indian  bishops,  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  affecting  the  ritaal  of  the  Church  declared  nn- 

Chorch  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  lawful  by  the  courts  (as  presented  in  the  new 

Ghorch  in  Australia,  on  the  subject ;  and  ex-  bill),  and  the  relation  of  such  inhibition  to  l^e 

pressed  himself  oonvinced  that  so  general  a  liberty  of  the  clergy.    The  reply  of  the  Lower 

call  for  a  conference  indicated  that  the  time  House  was  conveyed  in  the  following  declara- 

had  come  when    the   Anglican    communion  tion: 

shoold  have  an  acknowledged  head.  He  The  Lower  Houbo  of  the  Convoeation  of  Canter- 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com-  hury,  in  auHwer  to  the  two  questions  Bubmitted  to  it 
mittee  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  to  con-  ^y  '^^^  ^™<^«  t^e  preBident,  on  April  28,  187d,  re- 
rider  a  report  as  to  what  was  the  exact  posi-  T\^)^Thrth:  Lower  House  does  adhere  to  all 
tion  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  "  clergy  dUcl- 
with  regard  to  the  different  branches  of  the  pline"  passed  by  the  late  X^ower  House,  in  theses- 
Chorch  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  sions  of  June,  1869 ;  but  that  the  Lower  House 
that  his  Grace  sbould  be  requested  to  convene  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ?^«|'  P"tial  application  for  the  cor- 
•  ff<in<>i.ai  /.^Tift^.AT^/^A  rv4?  fi,.x  A««»i:^«^  ^^^^^^  rection  of  a  particular  class  of  offenses ;  as  the  reso- 
a  general  conference  of  the  Anglican  commun-  j^^i^^  ^f  the  late  Lower  House  wew'  intended  by 

ion  in  continnation^  of  that   of  1867.^     The  the  Lower  House  to  be  a}>pUed  to  the  ffeneral  ref- 

srchbishop,  in  speaking  upon  this  motion,  re-  ormation  of  all  procedure  iu  all  cases  tned  in  ecole- 

marked  that,  with  regard  to  the  former  con-  sUstical  courts,   {b.)  That  the  Lower  House  "recom- 

ference  of  bishops  at  Lambeth,  his  predecessor  S«°k!'  **  '/"^""^  "f??K  ^^^''^^^J  »"«^  resolutions 

V  1  J-  *•     *i     J-              J            1  •         ^      4.1-  can  be  made  effective,"  the  immediate  preparation 

had  distmctly  disavowed  any  claims  of  author-  of  ^  pi^  ^r  the  purpose  with  a  view  to  an  applica- 

ity,  and  that  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  do  tion  to  the  crown  for  ^*  assent  and  license  *'  to  enact 

BO  now,  on.  account  of  the  changes  which  had  it,  and  also  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  statutable  aid 

taken  place  in  the  status  of  colonial  churches,  from  Parliament  as  may  be  found  needful. 

By  the  act  of  the  home  Government  each  of  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  the  Lower  House  re- 

tfaese  churches  was  now  an  independent  and  solved : 

volontary  communion,  possessing,  as  in  the  That  this  House,  recogniainjr  the  necessity  of 

act  of  forming,  a  definite  constitution.     They  Bpeed;r  legishttion  in  the  matters  involved  in  the 

did  not  recognize  their  bishops  as  alone  rep-  question  proposed  to  this  House  by  his  Grace  the 

resenting  the  Church,  and  did  not  give  them  ™»*^<^e°Kv®*^wff  ^'*  inability  to  approve  the  pro- 

n»»-A.  ♦^  ^a^;,1a    nJ^,«    i««r«    «n^    /i^»4..^»»«  visions  of  the  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House 

power  to  decide  upon  laws   and   doctrines.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  t^e  purpose,  and  now  requests  that  his 

Ine  motion  oi    tne  iSisnop   of  liicnnela  was  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a 

amended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  directing  committee  of  this  House  to  consider  the  provisions 

tliat  its  provisions  be  communicated   to  the  of  ^be  said  bill ;  and  further  to  request  that  his 

Primate  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  was  ^T^j^j^J  tS  fe^efv^such^w™  rt  ^^^""'^^^^"^^  **  "^ 

!^?1^  J.^^  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  **[/)  l^^  alJ^that  "bU  G^'wiU  be  pleased  to 

Lichfield,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Peterbor-  direct  that  it  be  an  instruction  of  the  committee  to 

ough,  were  appointed  to  act  on  the  committee^  inquire  whether  the  particular  mode  of  action  for 

The  committee  made  a  report  in  the  Upper  *he  purposes  in  question,  and  especially  for  facilitat- 

House  on  the  10th  of  July,  recommending  ^«  *^«  P'^'S^l^l^^*  J''  *^^  Eccfesiastical  Courts  of 

*u  ^                J          ^        *xi:*    *'^™""'""*"o  Appeal,  would  be  the  proper  '^canonical  droits" 

that  a  second  meetmg  of  the  Lambeth  Con-  ^ft^  a  view  to  application  to  the  crown  for  "  assent 

ference  be  convoked  by  his  Grace  the  arch-  and  license''  to  enact  them;  and  (b)  further  to  in- 

bishop,  for  the  year  1876 ;  that  then  the  work  quire  into  the  measure  of  statutory  aid  which  it  may 

begun  in  1867  be  continued,  and  the  reports  of  ^  needful  to  obtain  from  Parliament, 

committees  be  taken  into  consideration ;  also.  The  archbishop  replied  in  behalf  of  the  Up- 

that  the  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  per  House  to  these  resolutions,  that  the  Lower 

bary  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  Anglican  com*  House,  by  adhering  to  the  resolutions  of  1869, 

monion  be  that  of  primate  among  archbishops,  appeared  to  agree  in  the  principles  embodied 

primates,  metropolitans,  and  bishops.  in  the  proposals  which  were  then  before  the 

On  the  28th  of  April  petitions,  influentially  public  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  indud- 

ogned,  in  relation  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  mg  morals  and  doctrine.      Their    lordships 

House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  (the  bishops)  were  quite  ready  to  consider  all 

terbary  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship,  the  matters,  but  they  regarded  it  as  desirable 

were  presented  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  that  the  various  subjects  should  not  be  unne- 

vocation  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  oessarily  united  together,  and  were  anxious  to 

in  the  Lower  House  by  the  Dean  of  8t  Paulas,  separate  those   relating   to  ppblio  worship. 

In  offering  the  memorials,  the  Bishop  of  Peter-  The  appointment  of  the  committee  as  asked 

borough  made  an  address,  the  tone  of  which  for  was  agreed  to.    The  committee  appointed 

was  in  favor  of  restraining  lawlessness,  but  under  the  resolutions  cited  above  made  a  re- 

against  permitting  infringements  of  the  just  port  to  the  Lower  House,  May  7th,  suggesting 

rights  and  liberty  of  the  clergy.    The  Bishop  that  further  regulations  respecting  the  conduct 

of  Lincoln  spoke  in  favor  of  toleration.     In  of  the  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 

the  Lower  House  a  message  was  received  from  Church  of  England  should  be  by  canon  rather 

the  Upper  Honse  asking  whether  it  still  ad-  than  by  statute,  and  suggesting  a  number  of  ob- 

hered  to  its  action  of  1869  on  the  subject  of  jections  to  the  archbishop's  bill.    They  reoom* 
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members  of  tbe  Ohnrob  of  England,  male  per-  the  inonmbent  complained  against  shall  be- 
Bons  of  fnll  age,  and  qualified  hj  residenoe,  come  void,  and  the  patron  may  make  a  new 
^^  shall  be  of  the  opinion — 1.  That  in  snch  appointment ;  bnt  he  shall  not  reappoint  the 
chnrch  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  person  who  has  been  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
fabrio,  ornaments,  or  furniture  thereof  has  been  oeedings.  In  case  the  bishop  is  the  patron 
made  without  lawful  authority,  or  that  any  of  the  benefice,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  pro- 
decoration  forbidden  by  law  has  been  intro-  oeeded  against,  or  is  unable  to  act  in  the  case, 
duced  into  such  church ;  or,  2.  That  the  incum-  the  archbishop  of  his  province  is  authorized  to 
bent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  act  in  his  place ;  if  the  archbishop  is  the  pa- 
used or  permitted  to  be  used  in  such  church  or  tron  or  is  disabled,  it  is  provided  that  the 
burial-ground  any  unlawful  ornament  of  the  Queen  shall  appoint  an  archbishop  or  bishop  to 
minister  of  the  church,  or  neglected  to  use  any  act  in  his  stead.  In  cases  in  which  a  cathedral 
prescribed  ornament  or  vesture;  or,  8.  That  or  collegiate  church  is  involved,  the  duties 
the  incumbent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  otherwise  assigned  in  the  act  to  the  bishop  of 
months  failed  to  observe,  or  caused  to  be  oh-  the  diocese  are  to  be  performed  by  the  visitor, 
served,  the  directions  contained  in  the  Book  Oomplaints  concerning  the  fabric,  ornaments, 
of  Common  Prayer  relating  to  the  performance,  furniture,  or  decorations  of  such  cathedral  or 
in  such  church  or  burial-ground,  of  the  ser-  collegiate  church  must  be  made  against  the 
vices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ordered  by  the  dean  and  chapter  thereof;  complaints  concern- 
said  Book,  or  has  made  or  -permitted  to  be  ing  the  ornaments  of  the  minister,  or  the  man- 
made  any  unlawful  addition  to,  alteration  of,  ner  or  form  of  conducting  the  services  must  be 
or  omission  from  such  services,  rites,  and  cere-  made  against  tiie  clerk  in  holy  orders  who  is 
monies,"  such  person  or  persons  may  represent  alleged  to  have  offended  in  the  matter  com* 
the  same  to  the  bishop :  Providedj  that  no  pro-  plained  of;  and  the  visitor  shall  have  the  same 
ceediogs  shall  be  taken  concerning  any  altera-  powers  as  to  the  infliction  and  execution  of 
tion  in,  or  addition  to,  the  fabric  of  a  church  penalties  as  are  given  to  the  judge  and  bishop 
which  has  been  completed  five  years  before  in  the  case  of  other  ministers.  This  act  is  to 
making  complaint.  The  bishop  on  receiving  go  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 
the  representation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  or- 
parties,  hear  the  case,  and  pronounce  snch  judg-  ganization  March  6th,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
ment  and  issue  snch  monition  as  he  may  think  The  Bishop  of  London  presided  at  the  opening 
proper :  "  Frovided,  that  no  judgment,  so  pro-  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  who 
nounced  by  the  bishops,  shall  be  considered  .as  was  ill.  The  Latin  sermon  was  preached  by 
finally  deciding  any  question  of  law  so  that  it  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely.  The  venerable 
may  not  again  be  raised  by  the  parties.'*  If  R.  Bickersteth,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bncking- 
the  parties  do  not  give  their  consent  to  the  ham  and  Vicar  of  Aylesbury,  was  elected  prol- 
hearing  by  the  bishop,  he  shall  forthwith  trans-  ocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  He  made  an  open- 
mit  the  representation  to  the  archbishop  of  the  ing  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
province,  and  the  archbishop  **  shall  forthwith  convocation  during  the  previous  five  years, 
require  the  judge  to  hear  the  matter  of  the  He  regarded  the  question  of  the  Athanasian 
representation  at  any  place  within  the  diocese  Creed  as  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  generation,  by 
or  province,  or  in  London  or  Westminster."  means  of  the  synodical  declaration  which  had 
Failure  by  the  person  complained  of  to  answer  been  adopted  in  1878.  The  revision  of  the  Eng- 
the  representation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  lish  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would,  he 
of  its  truth  or  relevancy.  The  judge  is  given  thought,  unless  the  existence  of  this  Convoca- 
the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  record,  and  is  tion  were  cut  prematurely  short  by  some  politi- 
authorized  to  pronounce  judgment,  issue  moni-  cal  convulsion,  be  presented  by  it  to  the  oriti- 
tions,  and  make  orders  for  costs.  An  appeal  cal  judgment  of  Biblical  students.  He  trusted 
lies  from  his  judgment  or  monition  to  her  that  the  work  would  be  found  to  be  worthy  of 
Mi^esty  in  council.  Obedience  to  the  monition  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  present  authorized 
or  order  of  the  bishops  or  judge  *^  shall  be  en-  version,  and  in  time  come  to  occupy  ther  posi- 
forced,  if  necessary,"  by  an  order  inhibiting  the  tion  that  incomparable  volume  now  held.  He 
incumbent  from  performing  any  service  of  the  expressed  the  hope  that  some  legislative  action 
Church,  or  otherwise  exercising  the  cure  of  would  be  taken  to  give  power  to  the  Queen  to 
souls  within  the  diocese  for  a  term  not  exceed-  subdivide  unwieldy  dioceses;  and  he  thought 
ing  three  months ;  which  inhibition  shall  not,  that  by  this  means  the  subject  of  the  reform 
however,  be  relaxed  until  the  incumbent  shall  of  convocation  might  be  satisfactorily  settled, 
have  undertaken  in  writing  to  pay  due  obedi-  He  hoped  that  the  movement  which  had  been 
ence  to  the  monition  or  order,  or  the  part  begun  in  convocation  for  intercommunion  with 
thereof  which  shall  not  have  been  annulled,  the  Churches  of  the  East  would  tend  to  pro- 
If,  however,  the  inhibition  shall  remain  in  force  mote  the  union  of  the  universal  Church.  After 
for  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  is-  efi'ecting  their  organization,  both  Houses  were 
suing  the  monition,  or  if  a  second  inhibition  in  a^ourned  to  April  28th. 
regard  to  the  same  monition  shall  be  issued  On  the  29th  of  April  the  Bishop  of  Lioh- 
within  three  years  from  the  relaxation  of  an  field,  in  the  Upper  House,  presented  a  number 
inhibition,  the  benefice  or  preferment  held  by  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  a  second  P&a- 
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Anglican  Council.  He  referred  to  addresses  Ohnrch  discipline,  and  inviting  it  to  give  its 
whtch  Lad  come  from  Canada^  from  the  West  opinion  regarding  the  inhibition  of  practices 
Indian  bishops,  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  affecting  the  ritaal  of  the  Church  declared  un- 
church in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  lawful  by  the  courts  (as  presented  in  the  new 
Church  in  Australia,  on  the  subject ;  and  ez-  bill),  and  the  relation  of  such  inhibition  to  the 
pressed  himself  oonyinced  that  so  general  a  liberty  of  the  clergy.  The  reply  of  the  Lower 
call  for  a  conference  indicated  that  the  time  House  was  conveyed  in  the  following  declara- 
had  come  when   the   Anglican    communion  tion: 

should  have  an  acknowledged  head.  He  The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com-  hury,  in  auHwer  to  the  two  questions  Hubmitted  to  it 
mittee  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  to  con-  ^7  ^^  ^™o«  *!»«  president,  on  April  28,  1874,  re- 
sider  a  report  as  to  what  wi^  the  exact  posi-  'T(f]\^"rthliower  House  does  adhere  to  all 
tiontbat  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  "clergy  disci- 
with  regard  to  the  different  branches  of  the  pline"  passed  by  the  late  Lower  House,  in  the  ses- 
Church  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  sions  or  June,  1889 ;  but  that  the  Lower  House 
that  his  Grace  should  be  requested  to  convene  ^^^J^^^  °^i«*<^  Uy^eir  partial  application  for  the  cor- 
4>  ^^*.^.«i  ^^.^fA.Anv.^  ^f  4-1^/^  A«»i:^«^  ^^^*»«»  rection  of  a  particular  class  of  onenses;  as  the  reso- 
a  general  conference  of  the  Anglican  commun-  j^^i^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Lo^^^  Houae  were'  intended  by 

ion  m   contmuation   of  that   or   18o7.      Ine  the  Lower  House  to  be  applied  to  the  general  ref- 

archbishop,  in  speaking  upon  this  motion,  re-  ormation  of  all  procedure  in  all  cases  tned  in  eoole- 

marked  that,  with  regard  to  the  former  con-  siastical  courts,    (i.)  That  the  Lower  House  "recom- 

fi^renr  A  of  hishnnA  At  T.Amhftth   hia  nredftoftftsor  mends,  as  a  particular  mode  whereby  such  resolutiona 

lerence  01  Disnops  at  l.amDein,  nis  preaecessor  ^^  ^^  ^^^  effective,''  the  immediate  preparation 

had  distinctly  disavowed  any  clauns  of  author-  ^f  ^  plan  for  the  purpose  with  a  view  to  Sn  applioa^ 

ity,  and  that  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  do  tion  to  the  crown  for  "assent  and  license"  to  enact 

80  now,  on  account  of  the  changes  which  had  it,  and  also  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  statutable  aid 

taken  place  in  the  status  of  colonial  churches,  f^o™  Parliament  as  may  be  found  needful. 

By  the  act  of  the  home  Government  each  of  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  the  Lower  House  re- 

these  churches  was  now  an  independent  and  solved : 

voluntary  communion,  possessing,  as  in  the  That  this  House,  reoogniainjr  the  necesstty  of 

act  of  forming,  a  definite  constitution.     They  speedy  legislation  in  the  matters  involved  in  the 

did  not  recognize  their  bishops  as  alone  rep-  queation  proposed  to  this  House  by  his  Grace  the 

resenting  the  Church,  and  did  not  give  them  ^''^'»^^®°kr^«!:??f  ^**  inabHity  to  approve  the  pro- 

wv««.^-  ♦a  Ar.^iA^    nJrv»    i-™--    «.«;i    /i^^»;«^«  visioufl  of  thc  bill  reccutly  introduccd  ittto  thc  Housc 

power  to  decide  upon  laws   and   doctnnes.  ^^  l^^,  ^^^  ^.^e  purpose,  and  now  requests  that  his 

Tne    motion  or   the  bishop   of  Lichneld  was  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a 

amended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  directing  committee  of  this  House  to  consider  the  provisions 

that   its  provisions  be  communicated  to  the  ©^  the  said  bill ;  and  further  to  request  that  his 

Primate  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  was  ^^^^J^^  \l  fe^eiv^sucr^Trt  ^°''''^^''*'°''  *'  ^ 

f^^.P!^    The  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  "^[l^  ^^i  isrthirMs  Greoe'will  be  pleased  to 

Lichfield,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Peterbor-  direct  that  it  be  an  instruction  of  the  committee  to 

ou^Il,  were  appointed  to  act  on  the  committeOw  inquire  whether  the  particular  mode  of  action  for 

The  committee  made  a  report  in  the  Upper  *he  purposes  in  question,  and  especially  for  facilitat- 

noose  on  the  10th  of  Jaly,  reoommendrng  M/^-^^lt/l^?  ^A^^fe^foaf  ZSt."" 

tiiat  a  second  meeting  or  the  Lambeth  Con-  ^f^^  ^  yjg^  to  application  to  the  crown  for  *'  assent 

ference  be  convoked  by  his  Grace  the  arch-  and  license"  to  enact  them;  and  {b)  further  to  in- 

bishop,  for  the  year  1876 ;  that  then  the  work  quire  into  the  measure  of  statutory  aid  which  it  may 

began  m  1867  be  continued,  and  the  reports  of  '^^  needful  to  obtain  from  ParUament. 

committees  be  taken  into  consideration ;  also,  The  archbishop  replied  in  behalf  of  the  Up- 

that  the  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  per  House  to  these  resolutions,  that  the  Lower 

bnry  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  Anglican  com-  House,  by  adhering  to  the  resolutions  of  1869, 

manion  be  that  of  primate  among  archbishops,  appeared  to  agree  in  the  principles  embodied 

primates,  metropolitans,  and  bishops.  in  the  proposals  which  were  then  before  the 

On  the  28th  of  April  petitions,  influentially  public  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  indud- 

figned,  in  relation  to  the  bill  introduoed  in  the  mg  morals  and  doctrine.      Their    lordships 

Hooae  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  (the  bishops)  were  quite  ready  to  consider  all 

terbary  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship,  the  matters,  but  they  regarded  it  as  desirable 

were  presented  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  that  the  various  subjects  should  not  be  unne- 

voeation  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  oessarily  united  together,  and  were  anxious  to 

in  the  Lower  House  by  the  Dean  of  St  Paulas,  separate  those   relating   to  ppblic   worship. 

In  offering  the  memorials,  the  Bishop  of  Peter-  The  appointment  of  the  committee  as  asked 

borough  made  an  address,  the  tone  of  which  for  was  agreed  to.    The  committee  appointed 

was  in  favor  of  restraining  lawlessness,  but  under  the  resolutions  cited  above  made  a  re- 

against  permitting  infringements  of  the  just  port  to  the  Lower  House,  May  7th,  suggesting 

rights  and  liberty  of  the  clergy.    The  Bishop  that  further  regulations  respecting  the  conduct 

oi  ]Jnc<^  spoke  in  favor  of  toleration.     In  of  the  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 

the  Lower  House  a  message  was  received  from  Church  of  England  should  be  by  canon  rather 

the  Upper  House  asking  whether  it  still  ad-  than  by  statute,  and  suggesting  a  number  of  ob- 

hered  to  its  action  of  1869  on  the  subject  of  Jections  to  the  archbishop^s  bill.    They  reoom- 
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mended  several  specific  amendments  to  the  WAstms^  In  the  Mtb  Article  it  is  aifirmed  that 

hiU,  and  professed  that,  even  with  these  modi.  «J«^y   national   Churoh   has   authority   to   retain, 

»Mii,  »ixvi  p*  wi^oowv*  Mio..-,  V  ^  change,    and   abolish  ceremonies  or   rites   of  the 

fications,  they  were  unable  to  recommend  leg-  church  ordained  only  by  man's   authority :   And 

islation  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  bill,  whereas^  In  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common 


V "o  r    »r;r,    "f«iB     ^^    •     j     v               '  mg  to  tne  vanona  exigencies  oi  ames  ana  occa- 

there  would  be  little  difficulty  m  dealmg  expe-  ^^°^^,  ^,jj  y,hsrM8,  A  larie  number  of  the  clergy 

ditiouBly  with  such  oases  as  were  contemplated  and  of  the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of  Englanci 

by  the  bill.    The  House  resolved  to  transmit  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  distinctive  dresa  in 

tills  report  to  the  Upper  House,  with  the  re-  S,'°i5*«"%.*!^!  Holy  Communion  of  the  Body  and 

t  iu«*  *v.«'     i^-,iiu:^o  «,««i^  ^^r.^iA^^  *\>^  Blood  of  Christ  would  tend  to  reverence  and  edifl- 

quest  that  their  lordships  would  consider  the  ^^.j^^ .  ^^^  ^u^ecu,  It  would  tend  to  peace  that  the 

objections  it  presented,  and  the  amendments  it  desire  of  the  clergy  and  laity  should  be  granted : 

proposed.     The  Upper  House  replied,  through  Besolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  use  of  a  dls- 

the  archbishop:  "We  have  given  such  con-  tinctive  dress  be  permitted  in  miniatering  the  Holv 

sideration  «  we  well  can  to  the  report  which  STdrot^i'SMlSertfte'^Tp-edT^^^^ 

has  been  placed  in  our  hands.    There  are  in  ,nthority 

it  certMn  proposed  amendments  of  the  present  ^^    gj^       j  jj      ,^  proposed  as  an  addi- 

system  of  clergy  disciplme  recommended  by  ^    ^  ^       ^                   ^ 

the  committee,  and  some  worthy  of  senons  .^  ^  ..  v    j-  »i  -.1        j     »    j      •.!.• 

consideraUon,  and  they  will  receive  rery  seri-  ^^^  ^^  ',^»u&5fv'St^l?st' ?f  S 

ous    consideration,   probably   both   here    and  anywayatvariance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 

elsewhere.    There  are  other  recommendations,  of  England,  as  contained  in  the  order  of  the  Holy 

too,  worthy,  no  doubt,  of  no  less  serious  con-  Communion  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

sideration  than  the  others,  but  which  do  not  The  resolution  and  amendment  were  referred 

approve  themselves  to  the  m^ority  of  this  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House ;  but  perhaps,  on  farther  consideration,  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Intercom- 

these  objections  may  disappear.    Partly  there  munion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  was  pre- 

are  things  in  the  report  which  do,  and  partly  sented  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 

there  are  things  which  do  not,  commend  them-  on  the  8th  of  May.    A  resolution  was  passed 

selves  to  our  minds,  and  this  difference  of  expressing  gratitude  for  the  directions  issued 

opinion  was  naturally  to  be  expected."    The  by  the  Patriarch  of   Constantinople  to    his 

Public  Worship  Bill  was  also  discussed  incident-  metropolitans,  instructing  their  clergy  to  per- 

ally  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  in  July,  form  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  for  deceased 

A  gravamen  was  presented  against  it  in  the  members  of  the  English  Church.    A  resolution 

Lower  House ;  and  in  the  Upper  House  the  arch-  calling  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  use 

bishop  made  an  explanation  respecting  it,  and  his  endeavors  to  secure  intercommunion  be- 

the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  some  criticisms  of  it.  tween  the  two  Churches,  and  especially  to  en- 

The  Convocation  proceeded,  at  its  session  in  able  members  of  the  English  Church  residing 

July,  to  discuss  the  fourth  or  final  report  of  the  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 

commission  on  ritual.    A  committee  was  ap-  avail  themselves  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of 

pointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  previous  that  Church,  was,  after  discussion,  withdrawn, 

action  of  the  Lower  House  on  the  subject  of  Measures  were  taken  during  the  earlier  ses- 

ritual,  with  instructions  to  report  as  early  as  sions  of  the  Convocation  for  the  preparation 

convenient  upon  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric  "  and  of  a  Manual  of  Private  Prayers  for  members 

the  position  of  the  celebrant.    The  recom-  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  submitted  for 

mendations  of  the  commissioners  with  regard  consideration ;  for  the  preparation  of  a  Form 

to  a  daily  service  were  adopted,  as  follows :  of  Prayer  to  Almighty  God,  in  behalf  of  the 

The  directions  conoerninff  the  daily  use  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  be  used  on  snita- 

Chnrch  services  are  retained,  not  as  an  indispensa-  hie  occasions,  with  the  sanction  of  the  arch- 

ble  rule,  but  as  a  witness  to  the  value  put  by  the  ^^igi^op  ^^  bishops ;   and  for  an  inquiry  into 

Church  on  daily  prayers  and  intercessions,  and  on  .,  ^  ^I,.^^:««v.«.  ^/♦t,^*  <.»^/^:nfr»/^n4^  /^^«  /i«^  ^# 

the  daily  reading  &  the  Holy  Scriptures.  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 

«,,*!,        Tr.       -  .,    \tti.  1          ^^    r^  public  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  missions  of 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Orna-  \^^  Q^j^^ch  once  in  each  year,  or  at  such  mter- 

ments  Rubric,   which  had  been  in  session  in  ^^j^  ^         ^^  deemed  expedient, 

the  mterval  since  the  last  meeting  (m  May),  ^he  Convocation  of  York  met  for  organiza- 

reported  in  the   Upper  House  the  foUowmg  ^.^^  ^^^^  g^,,     ^^  f,^^x^  to  her  Majesty 

resolution,  which  was  adopted :  ^^g  unanimously  adopted,  praying  that  Parlia- 

jRjw^»«i,That  the  Ornaments  Rubric  is  of  doubt-  ^^^^^  would  maintam  and  improve  the  laws 

^tiraL±t.t'SISriS^£i>:fbf.'Jul'H"wT^^^  upon  the  subject  of  inteniwance     At.  Bob- 

Bhall  clearly  define  what  dresses  and  ornaments  of  sequent  meeting,  May  22d,  the  following  re80« 

the  ministers  shall  be  permissible  in  the  Church  of  lution  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the   bill 

England.  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Arch- 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  oflfered  the  follow-  bishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  regulation    of 

ing  resolution,   which   was  seconded  by  the  public  worship :  "  That  while  some  legislation 

Buhop  of  Peterborough :  is  expedient  for  the  better  administratioa  of 
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the  laws  reapeoting  the  regulation  of  pnblio  Clanghton;  and  "China,**  bj  Bishop  Horden. 
worship,  it  is  most  desirable  that,   simulta-  The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  Chnrch  Pa^ 
neoasly  with  such  legislation,  the  rubrics,  can-  tronage  "  was  opened  with  a  paper  prepared 
ons,  and  general  laws  of  the  Church,  be  re-  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  read  by  Mr. 
Tised,  with  a  view  to  their  being  more  clearly  Walter  Pbillimore.  '  Canon  Ashwell  read  a  pa- 
defined,   and  that  the  existing  ecclesiastical  per  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  continued, 
courts  be  reformed."  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Walter  Phillimore,  the 
Ths  Church  Ctmgren,— The  English  Church  Earl  of  Harrow  by,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.  P.,  Can- 
Ccmgress    met   in  its  fourteenth    session  at  on  Gregory,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Garbet.     All 
Brighton^  October  6th.    At  the  beginning,  ser-  of  the   essayists  agreed  in  condemning  the 
mons  were  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church  by  abuses  practised  in  the  sale  of  livings  and  ad- 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  St.  Nicholas's  Churcli  vowsons,  and  various  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    The  Bishop  of  of  measures  of  reform.    On  the  subject  of  the 
Chichester,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  "  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England," 
the  Congress  was  held,  presided,  and  delivered  papers  were  read  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
the  opening  address.    After  giving  counsel  in  and  Canon  Ryle,  in  which  the  admission  of 
regard  to  the  temper  in  which  the  delibera-  laymen  to  the  Convocation  was  favored ;  and 
tioDs  of  the  meeting  should  be  conducted,  be  others  by  Canon  Trevor  and  Canon  Parr,  in 
called  attention  to  the  subjects  introduced  by  which  it  was  opposed.    The  discussion  was 
the  committee  of  arrangements,   which  had  continued  by  Colonel  Bartlett,  M.  P.,  and  Can- 
not been  brought  forward  at  any  previous  Con-  on  Freemantle.     Several  points  involved  in 
gress,  of  which  the  most  impoi*tant  was  the  the  controversy  between  the  Ritualistic  and 
Old  Catholic  movement  on  the  Continent.    He  Evangelical  parties  were  touched  upon,  and 
characterized  this  movement  as  a  phenomenon  much  excitement,  and  even  disorder,  resulted. 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  English  people,  The  "  Adaptation  of  the  Fabrics  and  Services 
as  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in  the  Ro-  of  the  Church  to  the  Wants  of  the  Times  "  was 
man  Catholic  Church,  the  principles  of  which  considered  in  papers  and  addresses  by  Mr. 
were  not  unlike  those  which  had  governed  the  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  W.  Cadman, 
reformation  in  their  own  Church.    He  trusted  Prof.  Donaldson,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the  Rev. 
that  the  Conference  would  show  that  it  thor-  J.  W.  Perry,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Canon 
ongfalj  sympathized  in  the  struggles  of  the  Rawlinson,  and  other  persons.    A  variety  of 
leaiderB  in  this  movement  to  free  themselves  views  were  offered.    The  subject  of  '^  Skepti- 
from  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  The  cism.  Critical,  Scientific,  and  Popolar,"  was. 
discussion  of  this  subject  was  opened  formally  introduced  with  a  paper  by  Canon  Westcote, 
in  a  paper  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on   "  Skeptical  Criticism."     Prof.  Pritchard 
He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  read  a  paper  on  *' Scientific  Skepticism,"  in 
character  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  which  he  dealt  prominently  with  the  atomic 
spoke  iavorably  of  the  Conference  just  held  at  theory  of  Prof.  Tyndall.    Prof.  Birks  read  a 
Bonn,  which  he  had  attended.    Prof.  Meyer  paper  on  the  same  subject.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
foUo^v'ed,  with  an  account  of  the  persecutions  Hersey,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Tidcorabe,  the  Rev. 
which  he  represented  the  friends  of  the  Old  Dr.  Hayman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  and  the 
Catholic  movement  to  have  had  to  suffer  in  Bishop  ofEdinburgh,  took  part  in  the  discussion 
Roman  Catholic  countries.     The  subject  was  which  followed.    Papers  were  read  on  *^  The 
further  discussed  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  Spiritual  Life ;  its  Helps  and  Hinderances,"  by 
and  Eh-.  Littledale.    A  paper  was  read  by  the  the  Dean  of  Norwich  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wil- 
Eev.  M.  H.  Banning,  on  **  Foreign  Missions,  kinson ;   on  "  The  Education  of  Women,"  by 
especially  in  Reference  to  Modem  Judaism,"  in  the  Rev.  C.  Bigg,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Davis,  Mr. 
which  the  number  of  converts  from  Judaism  W.  E.  Hubbard,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Phimtre ; 
to  Christianity  at  the  present  day  was  spoken  and  on   ^*  Church  Music,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
of  as  encouraging  to  further  efforts  among  the  Stainer.      A  meeting  for  working-men  was 
Jewish  people.    The  subject  was  continued  in  held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  at 
a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  who  claimed  which  the  Dean  of  Chichester  presided.    Ad- 
that  mission-stations  had  been  established  in  dresses  were  made  by  Canon  Miller,  Canon 
the  chief  centres  of  the  Jewish  popalation  in  Ellison,  Mr.  Gorst,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wain- 
aU  the  nations  of  Europe  except  Russia,  on  the  right,  and  the  subject  of  ^^The  Influence  of 
north  coast  of  Africa,  m  Western  Asia,  and  in  Social  and  Sanitary  Conditions  on  Religion  " 
Jerositlem.    He  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  was  discussed.    On  Saturday,  October  10th,  a 
Jewish  population  of  ten  million  souls  were  special  service  was  held  in  Chichester  Cathe- 
reached  directly  or  indirectly  by  missionary  dral,    A  dispatch  was  received  from  the  Con- 
fCorta,  and  tibat  twenty  thousand  Jews  had  gress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
been  baptized  into  Christianity.    The  subject  the  United  States,  sitting  in  the  city  of  New 
of  "  Foreign  Missions  in  Relation  to  Mobam-  York,  conveying  the  hearty  greetings  of  that 
medanlsm  and  other  Oriental  Systems  of  Reli-  body,  and  was  suitably  answered.    The  Patri- 
^n^^  was  discussed  in  papers  and  addresses  arch  of  Syria  and  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
on  "Mohammedanism,"  by  the  Earl  of  Chi-  the  Eastern  Church,  were  presented  to  the 
^  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,"  by  Bishop  Congress  at  one  of  its  sittings.    Private  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Ritnalistio  party  were  held  dnriiig  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holjr 
the  session,  at  whioh  it  was  decided  to  present  Ghost.  The  spot  where  it  was  intended  to  set 
a  petition  to  the  Oonvocations  of  Oanterbnry  it  up  had  been  oocnpied  bj  tablets  containing 
and  York  in  faror  of  such  action  as  should  in-  the  ten  commandments.  The  bishop  opposed 
sure  the  "  retention  of  snch  ornaments  of  the  the  erection,  but,  his  anthority  to  forbid  it 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  as  were  having  been  disputed,  proceedings  were  insti- 
prescribed  by  and  nsed  under  the  Prayer-book  tuted  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating  to  test  the 
of  1549."  At  similar  meetings  of  the  Evangeli-  legal  points.  It  was  held  on  behalf  of  the 
cal  party,  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  bishop  that  the  work  was  illegal  from  the  be> 
resistance  to  all  attempts  at  a  revision  of  the  ginning,  having  been  commenced  without  his 
rubrics  in  ^^an  anti-Protestant"  direction,  and  taculty,  and  that  the  images  were  forbidden 
more  particularly  to  all  proposals  to  legalize  by  the  rubrics.  The  dean  and  chapter  pleaded 
vestments  and  the  Eastward  position.  The  that  in  matters  of  cathedral  decoration  their 
Congress  was  regarded  as  a  very  successful  authority  was  quite  independent  of  that  of  the 
one.  The  attendance  was  so  large  as  to  make  bishop ;  that  the  images,  being  in  relief,  and 
necessary  a 'division  into  two  sections.  The  not  statues,  were  not  of  the  class  forbidden  in 
various  schools  of  opinion  in  the  Church  were  the  rubrics ;  and  that,  by  being  arranged  in 
well  represented  in  most  of  the  discussions.  groups  to  represent  events,  they  were  not  liable 
A  Church  Congress  was  held  at  Edinburgh  to  the  objection  attached  to  single  images.  Jus- 
May  18tb,  19th,  and  20th.  The  programme  tice  Keating  affirmed  the  power  of  the  bishop 
embraced  papers  and  discussions  upon  the  fol-  in  the  premises,  and  sustained  his  decision  that 
lowing  topics:  "The  Past  and  Present  Condi-  the  images  were  unlawful.  The  bishop  pro- 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ; "  nounced  a  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
"  The  Evangelizing  Work  of  the  Church  ;  '*  opinion  of  Justice  Keating.  An  appeal  was 
*^  Foreign  Missionary  Work,"  on  which  subject  taken  by  the  dean*  and  chapter  to  the  Court 
a  paper  was  assigned  to  Bishop  Callaway,  of  of  Arches,  by  whom  a  decision  was  given  in 
Independent  Kaffraria;  "Church  Finance,"  August,  reversing  those  of  Justice  Keating  and 
papers  by  Messrs.  W.  Mitchell  and  Lordson  the  bishop. 

Walker ;  "  Diocesan,  Parochial,  and  Con-  In  order  to  meet  a  supposed  emergency  re- 
gregational  Organization,"  papers  and  ad-  quiring  the  provision  of  facilities  for  enlarging 
dresses  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  of  Bat-  the  episcopate  in  India,  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tersea,  Canon  Humble,  of  Perth,  Dr.  Mack-  tee  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
ness,  of  Broughton  Ferry,  and  the  Rev.  F.  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  early  in  the 
Sandford,  of  Edinburgh ;  "  Christianity  in  Rela-  year  recommended  the  passage  of  an  enabling 
tion  to  Modern  Unbelief,"  papers  and  ad*  act  empowering  the  bishops  in  India  to  re> 
dresses  by  Provost  Cazenove,  of  Cumbral,  arrange  their  existing  dioceses,  to  constitute 
Provost  Powell,  of  Inverness,  Prebendary  new  dioceses,  and  to  consecrate  additional  bish- 
Clark,  of  Taunton,  Dr.  McCann,  of  Glasgow,  ops.  They  suggested  the  appointment  of  coad- 
and  the  Rev.  Gedart  Jackson,  of  Leith ;  **  The  jutor  bishops  for  the  missions  of  Southern  In- 
Training  and  Supply  of  Clergy,"  discourse  dia,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  even  went 
by  Canon  Barry,  of  King^s  College,  London,  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  amount  of  income  that 
Prof.  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  should  be  allotted  to  each  bishop, 
the  Rev.  J.  Cowper,  of  Aberdeen ;  "  On  Quick-  The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  new 
ening  and  Strengthening  Spiritual  Life  in  the  canons  and  constitutions  was  presented  to  the 
Church,"  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maolagan,  of  New-  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  during 
ington ;  ^*  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Edu-  the  year.  It  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  one 
cation,"  discussed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Percy  hundred  and  forty-one  canons  of  1608  to  ninety 
Robinson,  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  canons, 
the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  of  Greenock,  the  Rev.  A  society  has  been  formed  in  England,  of 

F.  Teesdale,  of  Inverness  Grammar- School,  and  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  beea 
Mr.  G.  Aul^jo  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh ;  *^  The  chosen  president,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland,"  Sir  G.  about  the  union  with  the  Anglican  Church  of 

G.  Scott;  ^^The  Cathedral  Organization  of  Nonconformist  bodies  that  hold  the  fimda- 
Scotland, "  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  mental  tenets  of  Christian  faith,  such  as  ih& 
Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and. 

7%d  ExeUr  EeredoB  Cote, — The  questions  of  the  Atonement.    The  society  purposes  to  avoicl 

the  lawfulness  of  images  in  churches  and  of  carefully  compromising  in  any  way  the  creeda 

the  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  cathedral  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church.    It  in* 

were  partly  involved  in  a  case  known  as  the  tends,  however,  to  advocate  freedom  of  action 

*'  Exeter  Reredos  Case,"  which  engaged  the  in  matters  of  secondary  importance.    Its  plan 

attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  of  work  is:  1.  To  diffuse,  by  means  of  lectures, 

summer  of  1874.    The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  public  meetings,  and  other  instrumentalities,  & 

Exeter  Cathedral,  in  repairing  the  cathedral  better  knowledge  of  the  history,  principles, 

building,  had  determined  to  erect  a  reredos,  and  formulas  of  the  Established  Church ;  2. 

containing  figures  sculptured  in  alto-rilievo  and  To  promote  kindly  feelings  between  Churoh« 

arranged  in  groups  to  represent  the  Ascension,  men  and  Konconformists  by  means  of  friendly* 
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Snteroonree  aod  snoh  aets  of  imitecL  wonhip  as  development  of  native  charches,  bad  reached 
eoclesiastical  law  allows ;  8.  To  remove  the  the  sam  of  £8,544.  The  report  of  the  Society 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  properly-qualified  sketched  the  progress  of  missionary  work  car- 
Nonconformist  ministers  to  orders  in  the  ried  on  nnder  its  direction  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Church  of  England.  The  headquarters  of  the  Toroba,  the  Niger  Mission,  the  Mediterranean 
Society  will  be  in  London ;  branch  associations  Mission,  Northern  and  Western  India,  South- 
are  to  be  formed  thronghont  the  kingdom.  em  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar, 
The  annual  festival  of  the  Confraternity  of  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Northwest  Amer- 
tbe  Blessed  Sacrament  was  held  on  the  day  of  ica,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  The  nam- 
Gorpns  Christi  The  occasion  was  observed  ber  of  principal  stations  imder  the  care  of  the 
with  special  service  in  about  fifty  churches.  Society  was  stated  to  be  167 ;  of  ordained  mis- 
The  society  in  England  is  about  twelve  years  nonaries  employed,  854,  of  Whom  142  were 
old.  Its  especial  objects  are:  1.  To  promote  native  ministers;  of  unordained  laborers,  84; 
**•  the  honor  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  of  teachers,  2,244 ;  of  native  communicants  in 
in  the  Sacraments ;  2.  ^*  Mutual  and  special  in-  the  mission  churches,  22,566 ;  of  native  Chris- 
terceasion;"  8.  *^The  promotion  of  fasting  tians,  107,268.  In  consequence  of  the  action 
communion. "  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 

From  statistics  given  in  Maehesm'i  Guide  pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  appointing  a  bishop 
to  the  Churchee  qf  London  and  its  Suburbs  for  for  Madagascar,  the  Society  had  withdrawn  its 
1874,  it  appears  tbat  there  are  769  churches  in  missionaries  from  that  country,  in  order  that  it 
London.  Information  is  given  as  to  the  mode  might  not  be  made  a  party  to  interference  with 
of  conducting  the  services  in  746  of  these  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
churches.  The  Holy  Communion  is  observed  The  Irish  Church, — ^The  report  of  the  Hep- 
weekly  in  240  of  them,  and  daily  in  26 ;  *^  Early  resentative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  for 
Communion  "  is  held  in  310  churches ;  Saints'-  1874  states  that  that  board  had  agreed  to  pur- 
day  services  are  held  in  316,  and  daily  ser\ice  chase  all  the  glebes  except  three.  The  sum 
in  181  churches.  No  week-day  services  are  of  £144,877 10«.  7<^.  had  been  paid  in  part  pay- 
held  in  126  churches ;  265  churches  have  sur-  ment  on  this  account  to  the  Church  Temporal- 
pliced  choirs;  185  churches  pay  their  choris-  ities  Commissioners.  Of  this  amount  £86,942 
ters  partly  or  wholly;  881  churches  have  lU.  8^.  were  contributed  by  the  parishes,  and 
weekly  offertories;  the  seats  are  appropriated  £6,810  18«.  2d,  were  received  for  sales  to  the 
in  110,  and  are  free  in  130  churches;  fioral  public.  The  receipts  from  the  clergy  on  ac- 
deeorations  are  used  in  163  churches ;  altar*  count  of  rents,  after  allowing  four  per  cent,  in- 
Ugfats  in  36,  and  Eastward  position  is  taken  on  terest  on  the  balance  of  £51,614  0«.  9(2.,  had 
Uoly  Communion  in  74  churches.  produced  a  surplus  of  £9,818  17s,  hd.     The 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. —  number  of  commutants  on  the  8l8t  of  Decem- 

The  receipts  oi  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  ber,   1873,  was  2,058,  or  102  less  than  the 

of  tlie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  1878  were  whole  number  of  annuitants.     The  amount 

1561,000.    The  Society  had  provided  wholly  granted  for  composition  up  to  the  same  date 

or  in  part  for  the  support  of  484  ordained  mis-  was  £968,600,  the  commutation  capital  of  the 

nonaries,  who  were  thus  distributed :  In  Amer-  annuitants  heing  £1,974,600.    The  amount  ad- 

ica  and  the  West  Indies,  220 ;  in  Africa,  94 ;  in  vanced  under  Table  III.  was  £933,000,  extin- 

Asla,  125 ;  in  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  guishing  annuities  to  the  amount  of  £84,800. 

Pacific  Ocean,  44.     Among  the  missionaries  The  bdance   arising   from  commutation   of 

enumerated  were  included  49  native  ministers  church  offices  was  £206,226.    The  balance  of 

io  India.     The  Society  employed  also  about  the  general   sustentation  ftind  amounted  to 

822  eatechists  and  lay  teachers,  most  of  whom  £156,781  19«.  \\d,^  the  interest  on  which,  at 

were  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  four  per  cent.,  was  £8,860  7«.    To  this  fund 

were  laboring,  and  had  141  students  enrolled  had  been  added  the  unappropriated  subscrip- 

in  its  colleges.  tions  to  the  8l8t  of  December,  1873,  amount- 

Church  Missionary  Society, — ^The  seventy*  ing  to  £11,836  4«.  11(2.  A  list  was  given  in 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci-  the  report  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  vari- 
ety was  held  May  5th.  The  '^ordinary  income  "  ous  parishes  entitled  to  claim  a  portion  of  the 
forthe  year  was  reported  to  have  been  £127,720,  £600,000  granted  on  account  of  private  en- 
while  the  *^ total  income"  had  reached  £261,-  dowments.  The  total  sum  allocated  on  ao- 
221.  At  the  previous  annual  meeting  a  deficit  count  of  the  Boulter  and  Robinson  funds  was 
of  nearly  £12,000  was  reported  in  the  account  £140,222  17«. ;  and  on  account  of  general  en- 
of  receipts  and  expenditures.  This  deficit  had  dowments  £78,764  8«.  bd.  The  total  estimated 
be«n  made  good  during  the  current  year,  and  cost  of  glebes  directed  to  be  purchased  out  of 
a  surplus  remained,  after  meeting  til  claims,  this  fund  was  £18,122  3«.  8<2.,  and  the  sum  set 
of  £10,407.  A  legacy  of  £22,800  had  heen  re-  apart  to  provide  an  indemnity  for  unsettled 
Geived  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  of  cases,  and  to  meet  other  contingencies,  was 
Bristol,  and  a  gift  of  £20,700  had  been  made  £17,890  15«.  \\d.  The  balance  remaining  un- 
to the  Society  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  of  Man-  appropriated  was  £150,000,  for  which,  togeth- 
ehester.  The  contributions  for  the  Henry  er  with  £15,000  of  accrued  interest,  the  report 
Venn  Memorial  Fund,  for  aiding  in  the  intern^  proposed  a  definite  schedule  of  allocation. 
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The  fonrth  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Synod  proyiding  that  tlie  several  diooeses  in  the 
of  the  Church  of  Ireknd  was  held  at  Dublin,  Province  of  Canada  might,  by  their  respective 
beginning  April  9th.  The  Lord  Primate*  pre-  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  meet  to  frame  con- 
sided.  But  little  progress  was  made  during  stitutions  and  make  regulations  for  their  own 
the  session  in  the  work  of  revising  the  Prayer-  government.  The  same  act  further  authorized 
book.  A  large  proportion  of  the  amendments  them  to  meet  in  general  assembly  within  the 
proposed  by  the  revision  committee,  and  ap-  province,  by  such  representatives  as  might  be 
proved  by  the  laity,  were  defeated  upon  a  di-  determined  upon,  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
vision  of  orders  by  failing  to  receive  the  requi-  make  laws  for  the  general  management  and 
site  two-thirds  vote  of  the  clergy.  Thirty-three  good  government  of  the  Church.  Under  this 
petitions  were  presented  in  favor  of  the  revi-  act  diocesan  synods  were  formed  in  the  dio- 
sion  and  eight  against  it.  Among  the  adverse  ceses  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Huron, 
memorials  were  an  address  signed  by  550  of  and  Ontario.  When  confederation  took  place, 
the  clergy,  and  one  signed  by  more  than  800  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  position,  200  clergy,  inces  naturally  desired  to  ei^oy  the  benefits 
and  6,600  members.  A  number  of  amend-  of  a  similar  union.  Accordingly,  acts  were 
ments  to  the  ritual,  relating  to  tiie  Form  for  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  ez- 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  to  the  Form  of  tending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Act 
Prayer  for  June  80th,  and  to  various  prayers,  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1870,  and  to  New  Brunswick 
thanksgivings,  and  collections,  were  agreed  to  in  1870.  These  acts  prescribed  the  manner  in 
without  opposition,  and  with  but  little  discus-  which  the  dioceses  in  the  provinces  named 
8ion«  A  proposition  to  omit  from  the  answer  could  be  admitted  to  the  Provincial  Synod,  and 
to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism  the  ei^oy  in  that  body  the  same  standing  as  the 
words,  *^  whereby  I  was  made  a  member  of  Canadian  Synods  possessed.  Application  for 
Christ^  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  such  admission  was  made  by  the  diocese  of 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  was  negatived  on  a  divi-  Nova  Scotia  in  1871,  but,  on  account  of  a 
sion  of  orders,  as  were  also  several  other  alter-  fatal  defect  in  form,  it  could  not  be  granted, 
ations  of  the  Catechism  proposed  by  the  revi-  The  application  was  renewed  in  1874  by  an 
sion  committee.  A  new  question  and  answer  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod,  in  proper 
were,  however,  approved,  to  be  introduced  into  form,  and  deputies  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  Catechism  before  Communion,  in  the  fol-  the  diocese  in  the  Provincial  Synod.  The 
lowing  terms:  ^^  Question. — After  what  man-  Diocesan  Synod  of  Fredericton  (New  Bruns- 
ner  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  in  wick),  which  met  June  dOth,  on  the  second 
the  Lord^s  Supper  ?  Annoer, — Only  after  a  day  of  its  session,  also  resolved,  by  a  vote  of 
heavenly  and  spu*itual  manner,  and  the  means  fifty  to  forty-six,  to  enter  the  Provincial  Synod, 
whereby  they  are  received  and  taken  is  faith."  and  appointed  deputies  to  represent  it  there. 

A  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  re-  The  Provincial  Synod  is  pledged  to  continue 
quiring  the  reordination  of  Reformed  Boman  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Church  of 
Catholic  priests  seeking  admission  into  the  England  and  Ireland ;  to  take  the  Holy  Bible, 
Church  of  Ireland  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  *'as  set  forth  by  that  Church,  on  the  testimony 
the  clergy.  A  motion  to  substitute  another  of  the  Primitive  Catholic  Church,"  as  the  rule 
form  for  the  Commination  service  held  on  Ash*  and  standard  of  faith ;  and,  under  the  supr em- 
Wednesday  was  also  rejected.  The  proposition  acy  of  the  Queen,  to  receive  and  maintain,  and 
to  remove  the  so-called  ^^  damnatory  clauses  "  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  its  Book  of 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  carried  with  the  Common  Prayer  and  its  **  Scriptural  and  Apoe- 
laity  by  a  large  minority.  The  clergy  refused  tolic  form  of  government  and  doctrine."  It 
concurrence.  A  strong  division  of  opinion  purposes  for  itself  to  deal  chiefly  with  matters 
was  manifested  upon  the  subject.  Both  houses  of  discipline,  government,  and  Church  exten- 
finally  concurred  in  an  arrangement  by  which  tion  throughout  the  Dominion.  By  its  consti- 
the  Creed  should  be  inserted  entire  and  with-  tution  it  consists  of  two  Houses ;  the  first,  or 
out  change  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Prayer-  Upper  House,  comprising  all  bishops  having 
book,  and  should  also  be  printed  in  the  mom-  sees  or  officiating  as  assistant  or  missionary 
ing  services  with  the  **  damnatory  clauses  '*  bishops  under  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  second, 
omitted,  for  recitation  in  place  of  the  Apostles'  or  Lower  House,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
Creed  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals,  when  clerical  and  twelve  lay  delegates  from  each 
it  is  directed  to  be  substituted  for  that  article,  diocese  united  with  the  Synod.  The  Honses 
It  was  the  intention  of  this  a^ustment  to  leave  meet  separately.  The  Metropolitan  is  Presi- 
it  optional  with  the  clergyman  whether  the  dent  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Lower  Hoase, 
Creed  in  question  should  be  read  entire  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  elects  a  prolo- 
without  the  ^^  damnatory  clauses.^'  cutor  from  among  its  own  members.   The  Syn- 

Protincial  Synods  of  Ganadc^    Australia^  od  meets  at  Montreal  every  third  year,  on  the 

and  the  West  Indies, — On  account  of  its  close  second  Wednesday  of  September, 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  in       The  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada  met    at 

England,  synodal    action   in    the   Episcopal  Montreal  September  9th.    The  meeting  was 

Church  in  Canada  was  of  doubtful  legality  opened  by  the  metropolitan  in  a  joint  session 

before  1857.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  of  the  two  HouseSi  after  which  the  Bev.  J* 
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Gamble  Geddes,  of  Hamilton,  was  chosen  prol-  and  a  general  snstentation  and  endowment  fund 
ocQtor  of  the  Lower  House.    The  delegates  was  considered  favorably, 
from  the  dioceses  of  Halifax  and  Fredericton  At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  Clinrch 
were  introduced  and  welcomed.    Among  the  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne,  bills 
questions  that  received  most  attention  was  one  were  passed  creating  a  province  in  the  colony, 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  met-  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Ballarat ;  regulat- 
ropditan.    The  Queen,  in  nominating  the  first  ing  the  appointment  of  future  bishops  of  Mel- 
Bi)bop  of  Montr^,  had  selected  that  city  as  bourne ;  and  making  provision  for  the  system- 
tbeeest  of  the  Metropolitan  See.    The  bishops  atio  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
▼ere,  however,  not  wUling  to  accept  as  their  colony  from  moneys  to  be  derived  from  ^^  tho 
prince,  or  the  province  as  its  metropolitan,  a  selling  or  letting  of  Softool  lands.^^    The  Bishop 
bishop  in  whose  election  they  and  the  province  of  Melbourne   will  be   metropolitan   of  tlie 
bad  had  no  choice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dio-  newly-formed  province, 
cese  of  Montreal  could  not  be  expected  to  con-  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (RepIJblioa  Ab- 
sent  to  be  deprived  of  its  suffrage  in  the  choice  oentina),  an  independent  state  of  South  Amer- 
of  a  bishop.   In  order  to  meet  these  difficulties,  ioa,  lying  between  latitude  22^  and  41*'  south, 
the  Provincial  Synod  at  its  previous  meetinff,  in  and  longitude    68**  and  Yl*'  17'  west;   and 
1B71,  adopted  a  canon  to  be  carried  into  effect  bounded  north  by  Bolivia ;  east  by  Paraguay, 
if  confirmed  by  the  present  Synod,  providing  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  by 
tbat,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy  in  that  ocean  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms 
tbe Diocese  of  Montreal,  that  diocese  should  the  boundary-line  with  Patagonia;  and  west' 
cease  to  be  the  fixed  Metropolitan  See ;  that  by  Chili,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  An- 
then,  and  subsequently  on  the  avoidance  of  des  Mountains.    The  boundary  question  with 
tbe  Metropolitan  See,  the  bishops  of  the  Eo-  Paraguay  is  still  unsettled ;    numerous  pro- 
clesiastical  Province  should  meet  under  the  posals  have  been  exchanged  with  Brazil  dur- 
prestdency  of  the  senior  bishop,  and  elect  one  mg  the  year,  but  that  empire,  persisting  in 
o(  their  own  number  to  be  president  of  the  affirming  the  injustice  of  the  Argentine  claim 
Honae  of  Bishops,   and  that  the  bishop    so  to  the  Chaco  territory,  north  of  the  Rio  Pilco- 
elected  should  become,  ipiofaeto,  metropolitan,  mayo,  war  has  been  regarded  as  imminent ; 
and  his  See,   the  Metropolitioal  See  of  the  and  the  Argentine  press  severely  censured  the 
Province ;  that  the  city  of  Montreal  should  hostile  policy  and  attitude  of  its  Government 
continue  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  toward  Brazil.    The  vexed  question  of  title  to 
Provincial  Synod.    The  following  canon  was  Patagonia  is  still  the  subject  of  angry  discus- 
enacted  :  '*  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  sion  between  the  republic  and  Chili ;  but  here 
made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  latter  elicited  little 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  sympathy,  ana,  should  war  have  followed,  pub- 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  Arti-  lie  opinion  would  have  regarded  the  Santiago 
des  of  Religion,  or  the  form  and  manner  of  Government  as  chiefiy  to  blame.    Report  rep- 
making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  resented  Chili  as  about  to  take  formal  po'sses- 
priests,  and  deacons,  or  the  version  of  the  Script-  sion  of  the  entire  territory  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
area  authorized  to  be  read  In  the  Churches,  River  southward  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
nnleas  the  same  shall  be  enacted  at  one  session  which  would  seem  to  be  a  breach  of  the  com- 
of  tbe  Provincial  Synod  and  confirmed  at  an-  pact  between  the  two  countries — that  neither 
other  session  of  the  same ;  provided  their  con-  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
firmation  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  of  the  territory  until  a  mutually  satisfactory 
House  of  Bishops  and  two-thirds  of  each  order  solution  should  be  reached ;  but  Chili  is  said 
ofthe  Lower  House.  Nevertheless,  any  altera-  to  have  alleged,  in  its  own  defense,  that  the 
tion  in  or  addition  made  to  the  I^ayer-Book  or  Argentines  were  the  first  to  violate  the  agree- 
articlee  by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  con-  ment  by  erecting  a  fort  on  the  southern  bank 
vocation  and  anthorized  by  Parliament  may  be  of  the  river  alluded  to.    It  would,  however, 
a^H^epted  for  use  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Province  appear  that  the  Argentine  Government  pro- 
▼ben  passed  by  the  Provincial  Synod  in  one  posed  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  as  in 
Kssion  only,  without  the  necessity  of  future  the  case  of  previous  treaties, 
confirmation.'^  The  Argentine  territory  is  divided  into  four- 
A  oonferenoe  of  West  Indian  bishops  was  teen  provinces,  for  which,  with  their  area  and 
beldnearthebeginningof  the  year,  at  George-  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
town,  Demerara.  It  determined  upon  the  con-  tee  Annital  Cyclopedia,  1872.    Some  of  the 
federation  of  tiie  West  Indian  dioceses  into  a  provinces  doubled  their  population  between 
separate  province,  of  which  the  bishops  would  1849  and  1869,  others  in  somewhat  less  than 
style  themselves  '*  Bishops  of  the  West  Indian  thirty  years.    Among  those  whose  population 
Cbnrch."    The  establishment  of  a  Provincial  increases   most   rapidly   are   Buenos  Ayres, 
Synod,  to  consist  of  bishops  only,  and  of  a  Entre-Rios,  Santa  F6,  Corrientes,  Salta,  and 
■ynod,  or  C^mrch  council,  in  each  diocese,  to  San  Juan,  which  are  the  chief  centres  of  im- 
coDsist  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  representa-  migration.    The  aggregate  population  of  the 
tives  of  the  laity,  was  decided  upon.    The  or-  republic  very  nearly  doubled  from  1849  to 
9mizatio&  of    a  bishopric  endowment  ftind  1869,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  per  decade  has 
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been  approximately  the  same  during  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  annexed  official  re- 
tarns,  the  first  two  being  onlj  estimates : 

TEARS.  *  PopaktlM. 

1849 985,000 

isr)«j 1,804,000 

1889 1,827,884 

There  are  in  the  province  of  Bnenos  Ayres 
eight  individuals  to  the  square  mile ;  in  Tacn- 
man,  five ;  in  Cordoba,  three ;  in  some  of  the  np- 


per  provinces  there  is  bat  one ;  and  in  the  wbole 
republic  there  are  only  three,  or  about  fifty 
times  less  than  in  most  European  countries. 

In  1873  the  number  of  immigrants  exceeded 
79,000,  or  almost  double  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  class 
of  settlers  shows  a  marked  improvement— 
thanks  to  the  superior  condition  and  accom- 
modations of  the  steamers  now  used  in  that  ser- 
vice.   8ailing-6hips  are  almost  entirely  euper- 
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1«6S 89,934 

fS6B 87,984 

IgtO 41,058 

Ii>Tl ai,758 
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seded,  and  tweiit3r  steamers  monthly  keep  up  a 
constant  stream  of  emigration  from  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Grerman,  Belgian,  and  English 
ports. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the 
arrivals  in  the  six  years,  1868-^73 : 

TULKS.  AiriTAli. 

1879 41,008 

1878 79,718 

Total  in  6  yean..  830,608 

A  statistical  table,  compiled  from  auction- 
eers^ books,  notaries*  registers,  and  banking- 
houses  in  the  city,  shows  that  the  value  of 
property  purchased  by  foreign  settlers  and  of, 
moneys  remitted  in  small  drafts  to  their  friends* 
at  home  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
£2,600,000,  or  $18,000,000,  viz. : 

Pablle  tends  boiubt £45,460 

Betiinisor94aiicuoDeera. 1,880,000 

Foreign  InTestmeDts  at  Bosario 8M,800 

Bemlttsnoes  toltalv 405,000 

•*           toSimlD 808,000 

toFrance 188,400 

to  GL  Briuio  and  Ireland.  84J200 

to  Switserland 88,600 

toQermanj 84,000 

£8,608,460 

Mr.  Wilcken,  the  director  of  the  immigra- 
tion department,  regards  these  figures  as  far 
below  tJie  truth ;  but  it  is,  neTertheless,  won- 
derful that  the  yearly  savings  of  a  hundred 
thousand  tJAmUies  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa 
Fg  should  average  $1,800,  or  an  aggregate  sum 
equivalent  to  the  revenue  of  not  a  few  second- 
rate  European  monarchies.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  in  real  estate  immediately  traceable 
to  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants  referred 
to.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  an  area 
of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
521,658,  or  eight  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
approximately,  SO  per  cent  of  whom  are  for- 
eigners ;  while  Santiago  del  Estero  has  an  area 
of  35,000  square  miles,  and  but  four  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  only  one  per  1,000  of  whom 
are  foreigners.  Kow,  in  the  former  province, 
a  sfaigie  building-lot  costs,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital,  as  much  as  one  square  league,  or  6,660 
acres  of  land  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Wilcken  in- 
geniously calculates  in  the  following  manner 
the  accretion  to  the  public  wealth  resulting 
from  the  immigration  of  1873,  adopting  the 
United  States  basis  of  $1,000  per  individual 
arrived : 

79,718  fmmlgnmtfl,  at  $1.000 $79,718,000 

Capital  of  immipzaDts  on  arrival 7,014,656 

Increase  of  reveuae  at  $18 056,544 

Salazieaat^MlOeacli 15,948,000 

$108,726;200 

This  estimate,  however  enormous  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  affirmed  to  contain  no  exaggeration; 
nor  is  it,  after  all,  so  very  wonderful,  if  we  are 
to  accept  as  accurate  the  $18,000,000  of  sav- 
ings above  oited  for  the  same  year.  Little 
variation  is  noticeable  in  the  proportion  of 
nationalities,  the  Italians  still  standing  for  a 
full  half  of  the  arrivals.  The  sum  appropri- 
ated in  1873  for  the  expenses  of  the  department 


was  $178,724,  and  these  really  amounted  to  but 
$105,784,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $72,940.  It  may 
be  curious  to  mention  that  the  forwarding  im- 
migrants^ letters  to  Europe  free  of  charge  is  re- 
garded as  a  most  successful  means  of  encour- 
aging immigration;  and  an  expenditure  of 
$28,620  for  free  passages  to  Europe  in  favor 
of  106  deserving  colonists  was  the  means  of 
securing  402  new  settlers.  Some  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  outlay  of  the  department  is  for  the 
remuneration  of  fourteen  agents  in  Europe. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  arrivals  in  1874 
■would  amount  to  100,000. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don 
Kicol^  Avellaneda,  elected  in  1874 ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  M.  Acosta,  elected  in  the  same 
year ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Simon  de 
Iriondo;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F61ix  Frias; 
of  Finance,  Don  Santiago  Gortines ;  of  Justice, 
Public  Worship,  and  Public  InstractioD,  Dr. 
On^simo  Legnizama;  of  War,  Dr.  Adolfo  Al- 
sina.  Argentine  minister  to  the  United  States, 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  R.  Garcia  Qn  Europe  «nce 
1872) ;  charge  d'affaires,  Sr.  Don  Carios  Oar- 
ranza.  The  Governors  of  the  fourteen  prov* 
inces  are  as  follows : 

Baenos  Ayroe  {pro  tern.) Colonel  Barrios. 

Minister  of  the  Interior Dr.  A.  Alcorta. 

Minister  of  Finance L.  Basavilbaso. 

Catamarca. Oen.  O.Navarro. 

06rdoba E,  Rodri^ez. 

Ck)rrientefi.. M.  V.  Qelabert. 

Bntre-RiOB L.  Ecliagiie. 

Jnjoy A.  Mas-Oiler. 

LaKioJa B.  Ocampo. 

Mendoza II.  Civit. 

Salta. P.  Sanavria. 

Ban  Joan M.  G6mez. 

San  Lois L.  L.  Quiroga. 

Santa  F6 8.  Bayo, 

Santiago A.  Ibarra. 

Tacoman B.  Lopes. 

In  the  estimated  budget  for  1875,  the  vari- 
ous items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  stand  as 
in  the  following  tables : 

BEVENCB. 

Import  duties $14,900,000 

Additional  duties 8,59tt,000 

Export  duties 2,800,000 

Additional  duties 1,300,000 

Public  wareboose  fees 6U0,00O 

Stamped  paper 430,000 

Post-Office 800,000 

Teleeraphs 110,000 

DlTiaend  of  Central  Anrentlne  Railway  Co. . .  Il6,6d0 

Rio  Cuarto  and  Port  Ruiz  Railways 180,000 

Interest  on  Varela  loan  ftind 100,000 

Light-dues 80,000 

Sundries S84,878 

$28,996^ 
XXFENDITUKE. 

Flnanc€: 

Interest  on jpnhllc  debt $7,762,229 

Customs  officials,  etc 1,516.179 

Discounting  bills fiOO.OUO 

Contadurfa 151.632 

Salaries,  etc 248,209 

Interior: 

Post-Office.... 610,789 

Congress 493.400 

Immigration 400.224 

Public  works,  railways,  etc 809,428 

Teleeraphs 256,060 

Provincial  subsidies 825,000 

Bn^neen>*  department 91,S00 

Qran  Chaco  sorammeut 42.000 

Public  salaries,  etc 190,128 
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Ezpendttiire  brought  forward 

Army  and  Navy : 

Army 

Navy 

Indians 

Extra  appropiiatioDt 

JuMce,  PubHe  WonHdp^  andlhaOelhttruetion 

Federal  Judges 

BishopB  and  churches 

Public  iuBtniction 

Obserratory 

Fr«o  librarleB 

^kfrHgn  Jffairs : 

ForeiCT  office 

LeKatlouB,  etc.,  abroad 


4,684,471 
808,781 
S38,5M 
544,000 

166,619 

SS9,M4 

.     1,661,788 

88.140 

83,776 

96,716 
98,148 

$91,846,866 

The  liberal  appropriations  for  public  works, 
public  inBtmction,  telegraphs,  and  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  as  they  appear  in  the  first 
table,  are  nneqaivocal  signs  of  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  coantrj;  bnt  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Post-Office  and  telegraphs 
are  still  a  heavy  item  of  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, inasmuch  as  they  cost  $867,849,  and 
yield  bnt  $310,000.  In  the  high  estimated  cost 
of  the  Post-Office,  $610,789,  are  comprised  the 
new  Baenos  Ay  res  Post-Office,  and  some  new 
offices  in  the  interior.  The  Central  Argentine 
Railway  dividend  on  17,000  shares  held  by  the 
Government  makes  np  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
required  as  guarantee ;  but  since  May,  1872, 
the  line  has  paid  no  dividend,  although  there 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  payment  of  the 
guarantee.  The  Rio  Cuarto,  Gualeguay,  and 
Port  Ruiz  lines  are  not  estimated  to  do  more 
than  cover  expenses  in  1875.  The  item  light- 
dues,  in  the  revenue  table,  is  a  new  tax  of  six 
cents  per  ton  for  sea-going  and  one  cent  per  ton 
for  coasting  vessels,  to  be  collected  commencing 
from  January,  1875.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
tax  will  produce  upward  of  $120,000  per  an- 
num. It  is  also  proposed  to  derive  some  $60,- 
POO  from  dock-fees,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
ton  on  all  merchandise  landed  at  the  Boca. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  represents 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
the  army  and  navy  department  stands  for  some- 
what less  than  one-fourth,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease of  $22,868,  and  a  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  $48,000  for  the  purchase  of  army 
stores ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment do  not  amount  to  one  hundredth  of  the 
national  outlay,  notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  legations,  one  in  Peru  and 
the  other  in  Bolivia.  The  collection  of  cus- 
toms costs  7  per  cent. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  1863-'73, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Chilian  revenue : 


The  annual  salaries  of  Argentine  officials 
are  expressed  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Chief  of  Agricnlta- 

ral  Department..    $8,000 

BoToj  exfrdioaiy.  12,000 

Sec'y  of  lentlon . . .  8,750 

Receiver  of  cnatomB  6.000 

CtDtain  of  port 6,000 

Admiral 9,600 

Colonel 9,400 

LieuteDant-coloDel.  1,400 

Major 1,000 

Captain 750 

Lleaienaot. 600 

Rector  of  National 

College 1,600 

Profeseor..  $1,060  to    1,850 

Kavy-capUln 1,900 

Army-aaiigeon 8,000 

Port  doctor.  $1,860  to  8,000 

The  national  debt  amounted  in  January, 
1874,  to  $71,081,081.60,  comprising  two  branch- 
es, namely:  the  home  debt,  $20,983,976.50, 
and  the  foreign  debt,  $50,097,105. 

The  items  of  the  home  debt  stood  as  follows : 


President $80,000 

Vice-President 10,000 

Cabinet  miuistar. . .  9,000 

Sab-aecreufy 8,600 

Archbishop 6,000 

Bishop 8,600 

Canon 1,100 

Federal  Jodfi^e. 8,600 

Sectional   '*   $8,000  to  6,<I00 

Brieadier-general...  8,8:4) 

General 8.000 

Senator 8,500 

Deputy 8,600 

Postniaeter'seneral.  8,760 
Inspector  of   Tele- 
graphs   8,150 

Chief  of  Bnelneer 

Department. ....  6,000 


Mdoff.           Bklnno*. 

Baschentbal 

National  bonds .. 
Roads  &  brldf^es. 
National  Bank... 

$8,674,888  60  $1,007,069 

U,714.600  00    8,968,888 

1,846,000  00         86,000 

868,000  00 

|1.667,7«4  60 

17,746,219  00 

1,168,000  00 

868.000  06 

Total 

$86,996,488  60j  $6,061,447 

$90,988,976  50 

In  the  course  of  eleven  years  interest  was 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $8,858,924. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  elements 
of  the  foreign  debt : 

London  loan  of  1896 $8,850600 

'*          ••    ofl866. 11.046,600 

"          '♦    0fl871 28,448.490 

Foreign  claims 1,767,616 

Total $50,097,106 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  indebtedness — 
little  less  than  $35  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
republic — Argentine  stocks,  within  a  very  few 
years,  reached  par,  for  the  first  time  it  is  true, 
on  the  London  exchange. 

The  subjoined  table  presents  a  view  of  the 
distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  public  debts 
and  Joint-stock  companies  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation : 

CENTRAL  GOVKBNlfENT. 

Blestra  loan,  1866 £2,188,000 

Public  works.  1871 5,716,100 

Hard  dollar  loan,  1878 1,284,000 


£9,078,100 


YSASS. 


1868 

1664 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1879, 

1878. 


AigHrtiaa  Ravtntw. 


$6,478,688 

7,006,896 

8,295,071 

9,668,554 

18,046,287 

12,496,126 

12,676,680 

14,888,906 

12,682,156 

18,172,879 

90,160,880 


Chaiaa  RtTWiM. 


$6,700,669 

6,574,918 

7,801,048 

6,197,111 

9,766,888 

10,094,974 

11,484,806 

11,587.781 

11,681,082 

18,848,000 

16,899,667 


BUENOS  ATBSS  GOVERNMENT. 

8iz  per  cent  loan,  1824 £819,400 

Three  per  cent,  loan,  1894 888,200 

Six  per  cent,  loan,  1870 4,001,800 

Six  per  cent,  loan,  1878. 2,040.800 

BNTRB-RIOS  OOVSRNXEKT. 

Seren  per  cent  loan,  1872 

SANTA  rk  GOVERNMENT. 

Seven  per  cent  loan,  1874 


4,750,fiOO 
214,900 

800,000 


Total  amonnt  due  on  Harch  1, 1874. . .    £14,848,:WO 

By  reference  to  the  table  given  above  of  the 
estimated  budget  for  1876,  it  will  be  observed 
that  of  the  $23,996,898  of  revenue,  no  less 
than  $22,590,000  are  derived  from  the  customs 
department;  that  is  to  say,  from  export  and 
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import  daties,  and  warehouse  fees  or  storage. 
It  appears,  from  official  returns^  that  the  prov- 
ince of  fiaenos  Ayres  stands  for  82  per  cent, 
of  that  branch  of  the  revenue ;  Santa  76,  for 
11  per  cent ;  Entre-Bios,  for  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  remaining  eleven  provinces,  for  2  per  cent. 
Books,  paper,  printing  materials  and  appa* 
ratos,  plants,  fruits,  ice,  tobacco  (for  sheep), 
gold,  sUver,  church  utensils,  etc.,  scientific  in- 
stroments,  steamboat  machinery,  machinery 
for  new  industries,  furniture,  and  immigrants^ 
b^iggage  and  other  effects,  are  admitted  into 
the  republic  free  of  duty.  Ploughs,  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  salt,  silk,  wrought  silver  or  gold,  and 
steam  thrashing  and  reaping  machines,  pay  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  cm  ^valorem.  Precious 
stODea  pay  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other 
commodities  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On 
wines,  etc.,  from  Europe,  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent,  is  made  for  leakage.  Hides,  sheep* 
skins,  wool,  bee^  tallow,  feathers,  and  bone-ash, 
pay  an  export  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Ail  other  articles  exported  are  free  of  duty. 

In  the  budget  for  1874,  the  revenue  is  set 
down  at  $20,432,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 
$23,421,392,  the  deficit  of  $2,989,392  being  cov- 
ered by  treasury  bills. 

In  1873  there  was  a  surplus  of  nearly  $5,* 
000,000,  the  revenue  having  been  considerably 
greater,  and  the  expenditure  les9,  than  the  es- 
timates. The  revenue  for  that  year  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  1872  by  $2,044,852. 

The  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Buenos  Ayres  City  were  as  follows  in  1873 : 

BEVBHUS. 

Weigfatt  and  llceaiet. $180,060  40 

Street- UghtiDff. 141.8T9  n 

Mtitctg 48,840  00 

FanenU  and  graves. 81,887  90 

Abattoir 14,000  06 

Uackner-coach  standt 21,230  00 

Fines,  foes,  etc 80,576  90 

Total $421,112  00 

EXPEXDrrUBX. 

HoepIUls f $8S,654  83 

ScsTengers. 184,807  60 

FrpescHools..^ 68,506  64 

Prirnns,  Board  of  Health,  etc 11\2,516  86 

Pnblieworka 187,870  48 

LigiiCinf(,  etc 194,200  60 

Total $659,786  00 

Beftcit $338,624  00 

The  army  of  the  republic  consists  of  9,000 
regulars,  and  150,000  National  Guards ;  in  all, 
159,000  men.  The  regulars  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stationed  on  the  bidian  frontiers  at  Men- 
doza,  Rio  Qninto,  Rojas,  Azul,  etc. ;  and  there 
is  a  small  number  garrisoned  at  the  national 
capital.  Of  the  National  Guards,  40,000  are 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  a  few  old  steam- 
ers, and  a  small  number  of  iron-clads  of  recent 
construction. 

Through  the  unremitting  energy  of  ex- 
President  Sarmiento,  and  the  zealous  cooper- 
ation of  Dr.  ATellaneida,  then  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  now  President  of  the  Re- 
pnblie,  education  is  in  a  yery  prosperous  con- 
dition.   The   number  of  pubiio  schools  has 
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almost  doubled  smce  1868.  According  to  of- 
ficial returns,  there  are  1,646  of  these  schools 
in  the  fourteen  provinces,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  108,000 — the  largest,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  in  South  America.  The 
census  of  1869  registered  812,011  individuals, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population,  who 
could  read  and  write. 

The  figures  given  above  for  the  agregate  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  include  400  youths  re- 
ceiving education  at  the  national  colleges. 

A  prize  of  $10,000,  offered  by  Congress  to 
any  province  one>tenth  of  whose  population 
should  attend  school,  has  been  successively 
awarded  to  Mendoza  and  San  Juan. 

There  are  120  free  libraries  in  the  republic, 
exclusive  of  the  State  Library  and  the  BihUo- 
teca  Ndeional  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  sum  of 
$22,776  is  appropriated  for  their  support. 

Although  the  civil  war  in  the  province  of 
Entre-Rios  has  sensibly  checked  the  general 
prosperity,  its  hurtful  infiuence  has  by  no 
means  extended  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  nation,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  from  year  to  year. 

The  trade  with  the  various  countries  in  1873 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : 


comrrRiia 


Importo. 


Belglam , 

Brazil 

Chill 

Bngland 

France , 

Germany , 

HoUaDd 

Italy 

Spain 

Xfolted  Statea.. 

Frugaay , 

Other  coontrles. 


Total. 


$2,967,688 
B,968,96S 
1,444,189 
19,844,148 
18,966,188 
8,SS8,015 
1,811,616 
8,  To4,So4 
2,953,600 
6.167,618 
2,785,299 
1,999,841 


$66,468,878 


$18,891,608 

769,464 

9,866,475 

9,894,007 

8,677,819 

449,667 

226,204 

1,487,925 

1,381,097 

8,082,940 

992,949 

2,100,616 


$46,122,106 


In  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade,  there  was 
a  marked  and  progressive  improvement  from 
1870  to  1872,  viz. :      * 


YEARS. 

Importc 

Ratio. 

1870 

$46,624,776 
89,898,000 
00,299,148 

$96,758,208 
28,442,548 
46,748,192 

Aa9to6 

1871 

"  5to8 

1873. 

''  4to8 

(The  decline  in  1871  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  at  Buenos  Ayres 
in  the  early  months  of  that  year.) 

But,  on  reviewing  the  trade  of  1872  and 
1873,  a  difference  of  8d)>  per  cent,  in  the  im- 
ports over  the  exports  is  observed : 


ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


Wool 

Tallow 

Ox  and  cow  hides 

Horse-hides,  bones,  metala, 

elc 

Sheepskins 

Je  rked-beef 


ToUL. 


QaaatfllM. 


868,785,000  lbs. 
206,902,000 
6,661,000 


(4 


128,000,000 
181,800,000 


Imports  for  the  two  years. 
Excess  of  imports 


Valu. 


$88,580,000 
12,872,000 
12,822,000 
12,822,000 


9,916,000 
4,120,000 


$90,062,090 
$121,098,900 


$30,011.810 
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Engl&nd  and  France  stand  foremost  among 
the  coontriea  exporting  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
pablic,  but  the  imports  from  the  first,  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1874,  showed  a  decline  of  no 
less  than  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  before : 


▲RTICLKS. 

ValMtelsm 

TalMhilSTi. 

Cotton  fabricB 

$2,186,285 
682,175 
238,420 
654,890 
488,706 

$1,197,925 

288,806 

Woolen     ••    

Llnon        "    

107,880 
857,520 
274,670 

Clotbiog. 

Haniw&re 

Total 

$4,090,495 

$2,076,800 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  lumber  (70,000,000  feet  in  1878), 
kerosene-oil,  lard,  starch,  marine  stores,  agri- 
cnltnral  implements,  street  and  railway  cars, 
hardware,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  trade  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase ;  but,  until  direct  steam 
communication  is  established  between  the  two 
countries,  the  commercial  exchanges  must  of 
necessity  remain  restricted. 

Belgium  takes  the  largest  quantity  of  Argen* 
tine  produce,  most  of  the  wool  being  sent  to 
Antwerp;  next  in  order  is  Great  Britain^ 
which,  like  the  United  States  (but  more  exten- 
sively), receives  hides  and  tallow ;  then  comes 
France,  taking  sheep^ins,  partly  in  exchange 
for  fancy  wares,  silks,  wines,  etc. ;  the  jerked- 
beef  goes  to  Brazil  and  Cuba ;  and  live  cattle 
are  driven  over  the  Andes  into  ChilL 

Wool,  hides,  jerked-beef,  and  tallow,  are  the 
staple  articles  of  export.  The  farms  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  have  an  ag- 
gregate stock  of  60,000,000  sheep,  yielding 
some  200,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually, 
which  is  in  advance  of  the  total  clip  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  farming  stock  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  horned 
cattle,  4,000,000  horses,  and  80,000,000  sheep, 
valued  at  $150,000,000  approximately,  and 
yielding  in  exported  produce  about  $45,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1873,  were  as  follows : 


There  are  thirteen  lines  of  steamers  which 
ply  regularly  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Eu- 
ropean ports,  viz. : 

UOM.  KO.  of  StMBMl 

Royml  Man  (British) 6 

Lamport  A  Holt  (Britieh) 96 

Qlasgow 2 

BelgUm IS 

Prencb 35 

OoDoa 12 

HAmbaiK 5 

Total  DQmb«r  of  steamera 88 

Rosario,  now  the  second  city  in  importance 
in  the  republic,  with  respect  to  population, 
geographical  position,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try, has  fairly  entered  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity not  equaled  by  any  town  in  the  South- 
ern (Continent.  It  is  the  natural  key  to  the 
whole  interior  north  of  the  province  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  and  west  of  the 
ParanA  to  the  Ohilian  Andes.  Although  850 
miles  from  the  ocean,  it  can  be  reached  by  the 
largest  vessels,  which  can  moor  close  to  the 
town,  and  are  discharged  and  reloaded  with 
great  facility.  The  Central  Argentine  Bailway, 
opened  to  traffic  between  this  place  and  C6rdo- 
ba  in  1870,  and  shortly  to  be  completed  to  Tu- 
cuman,  was  the  first  element  of  good  fortune 
for  Kosario,  and  the  feature  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  placing  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  At- 
lantic world.  • 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  for  this  port  in 
the  three  years  1870-'72,  is  officially  reported 
as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Ezporti. 

ImparU. 

1870 

$1,403,124 
1,841,774 
2,766,001 

$4,661  «798 

1871 

6,541,990 

187J 

7,181,726 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is  seen  that 
both  exports  and  imports  have  wellnigh  dou- 
bled in  the  course  of  the  triennium  referred  to. 

The  following  table  presents  the  direct  for- 
eign shipping  movement  (including  entries  and 
clearances)  for  the  same  period*: 


TEARS. 


ARTICLES. 


Dry  ox  and  cowhides. . . 
Salted  ox  and  cowhides. 

Horee-bides 

Wool 

Sheep  BkinB 

"        (loote) 

Hone-hair. 

Ooat-Bldns 

Nutria-Bkins 

Water-hog  bUos 

Deer-BklnB 

Feathers 

Horns 

Hide-cuttings 

Bone-ash 

Shln-bonea  (looee) 

Tallow 

Junk. 

RajfB 

Sundries 


Total  valae., 


QoanUtUi. 


888,177 

1,000 

100 

8,887 

2,975 

74,719 

660 

681 

170 

15,876 

18,600 

208 

881,076 

820 

686 

94,666 

12 

1,137 

74 


bales. 
it 


bales. 


eases. 

bales, 
tons,   i 

hhds. 
tons.   ) 
bales,  f 


Vkhic 


$1,989,464  00 

7,241  00 

267  00 

1,089,406  00 

409,616  00 

89,992  00 

204,824  00 

220,582  00 

87,203  00 

8.488  00 

7,237  00 

188,187  00 

83,298  00 

16,917  00 

16,491  00 

616  00 

86,747  00 

7,774  81 


1870 
1871 
1872 


Sallia^VMMla. 

61,100  tons. 
61,534    " 
71,009    " 


$4,892,674  82 


The  value  of  the  trade  between  Rosario  and 
other  Argentine  ports,  in  1872,  was  $6,498,287, 
of  which  $3,629,581  were  for  imports ;  and  the 
carrying  was  accomplished  by  1,872  vessels  en- 
tered^ with  an  aggregate  of  111,797  tons,  and 
1,879  cleared,  with  117,990  tons.  These  ves* 
sels  are  small  craft  manned  and  owned  by 
Italians,  and  sailing  under  the  national  colors  ; 
and  packet-steamers,  one  of  which,  the  Ed- 
ward Everett,  flies  the  United  States  flag,  by- 
special  permission  from  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. 

Railway  interests  are  fast  advancing  in  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  the  following  lines  are  al- 
ready open  to  public  traffic : 
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Baenos  Ayres  Western,  to  Chivllcoy 101 

ftuehto  Lobos 4S 

Baeaos  Ayres  Northeni,  to  Tigre SO 

Baeno«  Ajret  Great  Soatliera,  to  Dolores 180 

Breach  to  Las  Flores 75 

Ceotral  Anentine,  Roeario  to  C6rdoba S46 

VUta  MatU  to  Rio  Caarto 8S 

BaeDOsAjres  to  Bnaenada. 87 

East  Ajgentiiie,  Concordia  to  Federacion 88 

Total. 769 

The  lines  expressed  below  are  in  process  of 
constmction : 

Liaci.  Lti«th  in  Mn«f. 

BB«no8  Ayrra  to  Kocario 185 

Bnnchto  Bojas,  Pergamino,  etc 840 

Baenos  Avrea  to  Fort  Campana 40 

Central  Sforthem,  C6rdoba  to  Tncoman 886 

Aodioe,  Klo  Cnarta  to  Rio  Qainto 76 

lUftAii^otine,  Federacion  to  Caseros 66 

Western,  ChiTilcoy  to  Bragado 80 

TbtaJ. l,a« 

Most  of  these  are  to  be  finished  by  1876,  and 
aU  of  them  in  1877. 

Of  the  projected  or  conceded  lines,  the  fol- 
lovring  are  the  principal : 

Umm.  Lngtb  la  Wlm, 

TransMdlne,  Baenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 

and  Valparaiso (about)  900 

Bn««do  and  Plancbon  to  Chill 600 

RMJa  to  Copiap6  (Chili) 800 

Totoral^4  to  Rloja  (branch  of  Great  Northern) . . .  200 

Parani  to  Concepclon 155 

SdaUFoto  Swisa  Colonies 17 

Qr^i  SoQthem,  Las  Floros  to  Aaol  and  Tandll —  180 

Corrieate«to  Mercedee 188 

Ct'erosto  Mercedes 91 

Bibia  Blanca  to  TandlL 140 

Lrobo«  line.  Las  Heras  to  25  de  Mayo 75 

Total 2,796 

Bj  far  the  most  important  line  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  South 
American  Continent,  will  be  the  International 
Railway,  985  miles  long  (or  840  exclusive  of 
the  branch  from  Mendoza  to  San  Juan),  as  it 
vill  open  up  much-needed  means  of  communi- 
cation  between  the  chief  producing  centres  of 
the  interior  and  the  porta  of  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  passing  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Chi- 
hsk  side  of  the  Andes,  and  bringing  Buenos 
Ayres  and  YaJparaiso  within  from  forty  to  sixty 
boars'  transit  of  each  other.  The  gauge  is  to 
be  89}  inches,  as  on  the  Tucuman  line;  the 
coacession  has  already  been  obtained  by  Clark 
^  Co.  (who  80  successfully  established  the 
Transandine  Telegraph) ;  and  their  estimate  of 
the  cost  is  $29,825,000,  being  at  the  rate  of 
$25,000  per  mile  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  San 
Juan,  and  $50,000  per  mile  across  the  Andes. 
This  estimate  would  appear  extremely  moder- 
ate if  compared  with  the  $27,000,000  expended 
••D  the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  but 
263}  miles  in  length,  though  presenting  perhaps 
Tester  difficulties  for  the  engineers  to  surmount 
tban  the  Ai^gentine  and  Chilian  route.  The 
ft^epest  grade,  says  Mr.  Clark,  by  the  Uspa- 
Ilata  Pass  would  be  1  in  25  for  a  short  dis- 
tanee,  and  a  tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long 
would  have  to  be  opened  through  hard  rock ; 
V  the  Patos  route,  two  timnels  and  a  viaduct 
would  be  necessary ;  so  the  contractors  prefer 


the  first  route.  The  fare  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Valparaiso  would  be  $50,  or  one-fourth  the 
passage  by  steamer ;  and  the  contractors*  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  passenger  traffic  on  the 
line  is: 

Itocdpli. 

Tbroagh-passengers  (10,000) $500,000 

Way-passengers  (40,000) 200,000 

Total  receipts $700,000 

The  Argentine  share  in  the  cost  of  the  line 
would  be  somewhere  about  four  times  that  of 
the  Chilian  share.  The  guarantee  on  the  total 
cost  of  construction  is  7  per  cent. 

There  are  now  4,146  miles  of  telegraph- 
wires  in  the  republic,  2,018  of  which  are  gov- 
ernment property;  and  extra  wires  from  the 
capital  to  C6rdoba  and  Santa  F6  were  con- 
tracted for  at  $76,000,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1874.  The  messages 
transmitted  in  1872  reached  the  number  of 
181,778,  the  receipts  being  $78,528;  and  in 
1878  they  numbered  only  170,828,  but  the  re- 
ceipts were  larger  by  $3,800.  The  returns  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1874  were  nearly  double 
those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  uniform 
rate  is  25  cents  per  message  of  20  words,  on 
the  government  lines.  The  line  from  Monte- 
video to  the  Brazilian  frontier  being  completed^ 
and  the  submarine  cable  between  Lisbon  and 
Pernambuco  successfully  laid,  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  now  connected  by  telegraph  with 
the  old  continent. 

The  returns  for  the  Post-Office  Department 
were  as  follows  for  the  two  years  expressed : 


ITESIS. 

isra. 

1878. 

Letters,  newspapers,  etc 

Receipts 

5,769.966 
$160,880 
$189,499 

6,787,480 
$178,106 
$211,400 

Kzpenses 

The  new  general  post-office,  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000,  is  to  be  completed  in  March,  1875. 
.  A  postal  treaty  with  Brazil  was  ratified  on 
December  26, 1878. 

The  insurrection  in  Entre-Bios  up  to  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  had  undergone  no  sensible  modifica- 
tion, nor  was  it  deemed  probable  that  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  could  be  permanently  crushed 
until  the  Government  should  resolve  to  dis- 
patch an  adequate  force  to  the  disturbed  prov- 
ince. This  decisive  step  was  ultimately  taken, 
and  Colonel  Gainza,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  completely  overthrew  Jordan's  troops, 
then  mustering  about  6,000  horse  and  foot, 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rebel  chief 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  all  his  artillery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  troops,  and 
the  number  of  the  killed  was  estimated  at  1,000. 
Thus  ended  a  petty  struggle  which,  had  prompt 
measures  been  adopted,  might  have  been 
terminated  immediately  after  it  began,  but 
which  indecision  permitted  to  be  prolonged 
until  a  series  of  futile  attempts  to  bring  it  to  a 
close  had  cost  the  country  no  less  a  sum  than 
$16,000,000.  Industry,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  interrupted  within  the  province ;  and  the 
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value  of  the  wool,  hides,  lime,  and  other  prod-  minated  the  civil  war.    President  Avellaneda 

nee  locked  up  in  the  interior,  and  released  entered  upon  the  executive  functions  on  the 

onljr  upon  the  refistablishment  of  tranquillity,  12th  of  October. 

was  estimated  at  $7,500,000.    According  to        ARIZONA.    This  Territory  was  separated 

report,  the  principcd  officers  who  had  served  from  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  organized  by 

under  Jordan  tendered  their  sabmission  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  February  24,    1863. 

national  Government  after  the  defeat.    Gain-  No  complete  survey  of  the  Territory  has  been 

za  was  rewarded  with  immediate  promotion  to  made.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  118,000  square 

the  rank  of  general.  miles,  and  the  Territory  contained,  according  to 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  censas  of  1870,  9,658  inhabitants,  exclu- 
the  electioneering  campaign,  which  was  to  de-  sive  of  Indians.     Tucson,  in  Pima  County,  is 
cide  who  should  succeed  Sefior  Sarmiento  in  the  capital,  and  largest  town.    Arizona  City,  in 
the  executive  office.     The  three  candidates  Yuma  County,  is  a  prosperous  business  place, 
were  Mitre,  Alsina,  and  Avellaneda :  the  first  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
had  already  been  President  of  the  Republic,  rado  Rivers.    Prescott,  the  former  capital,  is 
was  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  had  situated  in  Central  Arizona,  and  is  the  head- 
been  intrusted  with    diplomatic  missions  to  quarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  Arizo- 
Brazil^  particularly  after  the  termination  of  the  na.    The  number  of  Indians  is  about  82,000,  of 
Paraguayan  War,  in  all  which  capacities  he  whom  about  5,000  are  on  reservations,  and  the 
had  gained  much  popularity ;  the  second  was  remainder  are  nomadic   Many  of  these  Indians 
at  the  time  Yice-President,  and  had  been  Gov-  are  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  the  greater  num- 
ernor  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  third,  an  able  ber  are  hostile.    Of  the  friendly  Indians  the 
statesman  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pimas  and  the  Maricopas  rank  first  in  numbers 
was  universally  esteemed  as  the  stanch  friend  and  civilization.    They  occupy  a  reservation 
of  education.     Shortly  before  the  elections,  on  the  Gila  River,  about  200  miles  east  of 
Sefior  Alsina  retired  from  the  contest,  and  de-  Aiizona  City.    The  Papagos  live  sooth  of  the 
voted  his  energies  in  favor  of-  Sefior  Avellane-  Gila,  alonff  the  line  of  Sonora.    The  Mohaves 
da,  who  was  ultimately  elected,  and  was  pro-  and  the  lumas  live  along  the  Colorado,  the 
claimed  by  Congress  as  the  fortunate  candidate  Utes  on  the  Upper  Colorado,  and  the  Moqnis 
on  August  6th.     The  elections  passed  over  and  Navajos  in  Northeastern  Arizona.    These 
with  relatively  little  disturbance ;  but  on  Oc-  tribes  are  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  agri- 
tober  Ist  a  rebellion  broke  out  at  Buenos  culture.    Of  the  hostile  Indians,  the  Apaches 
Ayres,  headed  by  General  Mitre,  who  urged,  are  the  most  powerful  and  warlike.     They 
as  a  plea  for  the  step,  that  fraud  had  been  comprise  several  tribes,  distributed  oyer  the 
practised  at  the  polls.    The  republic  was  de-  greater  portion  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Arizona, 
clared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  National  Guards  All  of  the  hostile  tribes  are  becoming  more 
called  to  arms,  and  some  battles  fought  with  peaceable  than  formerly, 
varying   success.      Numerous    arrests    were       The  mountains  of  Southern  and   Central 
made ;  Mitre  tendered  his  resignation  as  gen-  Arizona  are  nearly  all  mineral-bearing,  and 
eral,  and  received  the  support  of  the  navy ;  contain  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
the  press   was   clamorous  for  the   confisca-  Mining  will  doubtless  constitute  one  of  the 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  insurgents ;  com-  leading  industries  of  the  Territory.    But  tills 
mercial  houses  were  dosed,  and  commercial  source  of  wealth  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
credit  postponed  by  a  Government  decree ;  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  lack  of  men 
newspapers  were  suspended ;   banks  closed ;  and  capital.    What  is  most  needed  in  the  Ter- 
wealthy  citizens  fled  to  Montevideo,  and  for-  ritory  is  a  large  immigration  of  good,  sturdy, 
eigners  hurried  to  their  consulates  for  pass-  industrious  men  with  their  families.     Reports 
ports,  to  protect  them  from  the  universal  con-  from  the  Territory  say  that  such  men  can  find 
Bcription.    The  Government  demanded  of  the  or  make  plenty  of  work,  at  about  the  follo^iv'- 
Chambers  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  ing  wages :    Blacksmiths,  per  day,  $4  to  $5 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and,  to  en-  and  board;    carpenters,   $5  to  $8  per  day 
hance  the  general  excitement,  tidings  were  re-  cooks,  per  month,  with  board,  $40  to  $60 
ceived  that  £ntre-Rios  was  in  revolt,  and  that  farm-hands,  with  board,  $80  to  $60  per  month 
Jordan,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  was  hur-  herders,  $40  to  $50  per  month,  and  board 
rying  toward  Buenos  Ayres  to  join  Mitre,  masons  and  bricklayers,  per  day,  $5  to  $8 
All  public  works  were  stopped,  and  thousands  miners,  $8  to  $5 ;  laborers,  $2.50  to  $8 ;  team- 
thrown  out  of  employment.     On  November  sters,  $50  to  $60  per  month,  and  board. 
6th  the  insurgent  flotilla  was  near  Buenos       The  prices  of  provisions  are  moderate,  being 
Ayres,  but  no  action  of  importance  had  taken  reported  about  as  follows,  at  Prescott:  Flour, 
place.     Mitre  was  the  favorite  candidate  in  $10  per  hundred;  bacon,  80  cts.  per  lb. ;  ham,  30 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  cts. ;  beans,  10  cts. ;  coffee,  60  cts.  to  $1 ;  sugar, 
province  were  determined  to  have  him  re-  25  to  85  cts. ;  beef,  20  to  80  cts. ;  pork,  25  cts.  ; 
placed  in  power.  mutton,  15  cts. ;  venison  and  antelope,  20  ots.  ; 

About  the  middle  of  December  Mitre  de-  potatoes,   by  the  ton,    8  and  4  cts.  per  !!>., 

dined  to  pursue  the  contest,  and  came  to  but  retailing  at  5  cts.  per  lb. ;  beets,  turnips, 

terms  with  the  new  administration.    This  ter-  onions,  and  cabbage,  6  cts.  per  lb.    Lmnber    is 
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$40.  to  $60  per  M.,  according  to  quality.    Board  tory  the  temperatare  ranges  from  84^  to  118' 

is  $10  per  week.  Fahr.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  this  region  is 

Persons  desiring  to  reach  Arizona  from  the  singnlarly  free  from  malarious  diseases.    Snow 

Atlantio  States,  and  to  settle  in  Northern  or  falls  in  Central  Arizona,  bnt,  excepting  in  the 

Central  Arizona,  will  find  the  road  via  Alba-  higher  mountains,  disappears  in  a  few  hours, 

qnerque,  New  Mexico,  the  best  and  shortest.  The  temperature  in  summer  rarely  exceeds  90° 

Grass,  wood,  and  water,  are  plenty,  except  in  and  seldom  falls  below  zero  in  winter.    Rain 

one  or  two  places ;  but,  with  a  litUe  care,  no  falls  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

troable  need  be  encountered.  but  there  are  frequent  showers  in  April  and 

The  distances  are  as  follows :  From  Granada,  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  months.    The 

or  Las  Animas,  Colorado  (railroad  towns),  to  climate  of  Arizona  is  said  to  be  highly  bene- 

Presoott,  about  616  miles ;  from  St.  Louis  to  ficial  to  those  afflicted  with  bronchial  or  lung 

either  of  these  places  by  railroad  is  850  miles,  diseases. 

Persons  who  may  desire  to  go  to  the  southern  The   Territory  has  special  advantages  for 

portion  of  the  Territory,  can  take  the  old  over-  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  wool ;  for, 

land  road,  via  Mesilla,  to  Tucson,  which  is  not  only  is  the  climate  favorable,  but  on  the 

835  miles  from  Trinidad,  Colorado.    Both  of  hills  and  mountain-sides  a  rich  and  abundant 

the  above  are  excellent  natural  roads.  pasturage  is  found. 

Immigrants  coming  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Arizona  has  three  newspapers :  the  Senti* 

Northern  or    Central  Arizona  will  find  two  nel,  a  weekly,  published  in  Yuma;  the  Giti* 

roads  from  San  Bernardino,  California :  one  via  zen^  also  a  weekly,  issued  at  Tucson;  and  the 

HardjviUe  and  the  Hualpai  mines  to  Prescott ;  Miner,  daily  and  weekly,  published  at  Pros- 

the  other  via  Ehrenberg  and  Wiokenburg  to  cott.    The  government  is  administered  by  a 

Prescott  or  Phcsnix,  the  chief  town  of  Salt  Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor, 

BiTer  Valley.     The  distance  from  San  Ber-  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  IJni- 

aardino  to  Prescott  by  either  of  these  routes  is  ted  States.    The  Legislature  and  Delegate  to 

aboat  400  miles.     On  the  road  via  Ehrenberg  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people.    The  ju- 

is  a  semi-weeklj  line  of  stages.    The  fare  from  dici^  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 

Saa  Bernardino  to  Prescott  is  $75,  currency,  consisting  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the 

Lnmigrants  desiring  to  go  to  the  southern  part  President,  and  probate  courts.    The  Supreme 

of  the  Territory  can  take  the  road  from  San  Court  holds  one  session  annually,  at  Tucson. 

Diego,  via  Yuma,  to  Tucson,  on  which  there  is  The  present  Governor  is  Hon.  A.  E.  P.  Safford. 

a  tri-weekly  line  of  stages.    The  fare  to  Tuc-  ARKANSAS.    In  no  State  in  the  Union, 

son  is  |90;  the  distance  about  450  miles.  excepting  perhaps  Louisiana,  have  there  been 

The  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  such  stirring  events  and  such  public  excitement 

ran  a  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  during  1874  as  in  Arkansas ;  and  in  no  State, 

the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  a  steamer  with  the  exception  named,  have  public  afiVurs 

leaviag  San   Francisco   every   twenty  days,  called  for  such  earnest  consideration  on  the 

Eiver-steamers   run  up  the  river   to  Yuma,  part  of  the  General  Government,  or  claimed 

Ehrenberg,  MoLave,  and   Hardy  ville.     Fare  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  throughout 

from  San  Francisco  to  Yuma :    Cabin,  $40 ;  the  country.    An  appeal  to  arms  was  made  to 

Peerage,  $25.    Most  of  the  freight  comes  this  decide  a  determined  contest  for  the  Executive 

iray.  office,  which  had  been  pending  for  nearly  two 

Freight  by  wagons  from  Los  Angeles  to  years.    This  was  followed  by  a  Constitutional 

Prescott,  via  Ehrenberg  or  via  Hardy  ville,  is  Convention,  called  under  extraordinary  circum* 

13  eeats  per  pound ;  the  same  from  San  Die-  stances,  and  which  in  a  brief  period  caused  the 

go  to  Tucson,  via  Yuma.  entire  organic  law  of  the  State  to  be  changed, 

There  are  eight  military  posts  in  the  Terri-  and  led  to  another  contest  between  opposing 

tory,  as  follows :  Fort  Whipple,  and  depart-  factions  for  possession  of  the  State  government, 

aent   headquarters,    near    Prescott ;    Camp  The  contest  between  Brooks  and  Baxter  for 

Verde,  30  miles  east  of  Prescott ;  Camp  Mo-  the  governorship  had  its  origin  in  the  bitter 

have,  on  the  Colorado  Biver ;  Camp  McDow-  political  campaign  of  1872 ;  and,  in  order  to 

^  on  the  jonction  of  the  Verde  and  Salt  present  the  facts  of  the  controversy  more  in* 

Rivers,  some  20  miles  above  Phoenix ;  Camp  telligibly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  rec- 

LowqD,  near  Tucson ;  Camp  Bowie,  at  Apache  ord  briefly  from  that  time. 

Pass;  Gamp  Apache,  200  miles  northeast  of  In  the  spring  of  1872  a  division  in  the  Be- 

Tncson;  and  Camp  Grant,  at  the  foot  of  the  publican  State  Committee  led  to  the  calling  of 

Graham  Mountains.  two  conventions,  and  the  nomination  of  two 

Lines  of  telegraph  connect  Prescott,  "Wick-  State  tickets.    One  of  these  conventions  nomi- 

nborg,  Phosmx,  Maricopa,  Wells,  Florence,  nated  Joseph  Brooks  for  Governor,  and  de- 

Tocaon,  Yuma,  and  other  points^  with  San  Die-  clared  in  favor  of  Greeley  and  Brown,  and 

SO,  Oalifomia,  and   it  is  believed  that  there  the  Cincinnati  platform;  the  other,  after  in- 

viH  soon  be  direct  telegraphic  communication  dorsing  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

with  points  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  chose  Elisha  Baxter  as  their  candidate  for 

The  climate  of  Arizona  is  mild  and  generally  Governor.    Owing  to  this  division  in  the  Be* 

bealthlnL    In  the  soathem  part  of  the  Terri-  publican  ranks,  the  Democrats  nominated  no 
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State  ticket,  but  favored  the  election  of  the  alone  claiming  a  right  to  the  office.    Such  is- 

Brooks  wing.    The  election  was  held  on  the  sue  should  be  made   before  the  General  As- 

6th  of  November.     On  the  6th  of  Jannarj,  sembly.    It  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  no 

1873,  the  General  Assembly  convened,  and  at  other  tribonal  can  determine  the  question.*' 

once  canvassed  the  returns  of  the  recent  elec-  Brooks  now  brought  suit  against  Baxter  in 

tion,  pursuant  to  section  19  of  Article  YI.  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pulaski  Count j,  under 

the  constitution,  which  provides :  section  525  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Arkansas, 

That  the  returns  of  eyery  election  for  Governor,  which   provides  that,    "  whenever    a    person 

LieutenAnt-GoYemor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  usurps  an  office  or  franchise  to  which  he  is  not 

Auditor,  Attomey-Oeneral,  and  Superintendent  of  entitied  by  law,  an  action  by  proceedings  at 

^"^ii^'S*  5J™°''?'^v'i?*^^  ^  sealed  up  and  trans-  law  may  be  instituted  against  him,  either  by 

nutted  to  the  seat  of  Government  by  the  returning-  -v^   c*/*^  «-  ^»«^«.   ««Tui^^   *^  4.k^  ^oi^^  «- 

oflacers,  and  directed  to  the  presiding  officer  of  tEo  ^^^  State  or  party  entiUed  to  the  office  or 

Senate,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  irancnise,  to  prevent  the  usurper  from  exer- 

sball  open  and  publish  the  same  in  presence  of  the  cisiug  the  office  or  franchise."     His  petition 

members  then  assembled.    The  person  having  the  stated  that  he  had  received  more  than  46,000 

highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  votes  for  Governor  while  less  than  80  000  had 

but,  if  two  or  more  ahaU  have  the  highest  and  an  l^^  ^^l  ^o^™or,  wniJe  less  tnwi  wajkw  naa 

equLl  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one  of  them  been  cast  for  Baxter,  and  prayed  that  the  latter 

shall  be  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses.    Con-  might  be  ousted  as  a  usurper,  and  that  the 

tested  elections  shall  likewise  be  determined  by  office   of  Governor,  with  $2^00  emoluments 

both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  man-  which  had  been  received  by  Baxter,  miffht  bo 

nor  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  Uw.  judicially  awarded  to  himself. 

As  it  appeared  that  41,784  votes  had  been  It  should  also  be  recorded  here  that  a  simi- 
cast  for  Elisha  Baxter,  and  88,678  for  Joseph  lar  suit,  embodying  the  same  facts  and  piinci- 
Brooks,  the  former  was  declared  by  the  Gen-  pies  of  law,  was  begun  in  the  same  court  by 
eral  Assembly  to  be  the  duly-elected  Governor  Berry,  who  had  been  the  candidate  for  State 
of  the  State,  and  was  at  once  installed  in  the  Auditor  on  the  ticket  with  Brooks,  against 
office.  Meantime,  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had  been  declared  elected  by 
Brooks,  alleging  that  fraud  had  been  practised  the  General  Assembly.  But  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  the  polls  by  the  supporters  of  Baxter,  and  on  the  application  of  Wheeler,  issued  a  writ  of 
that  a  minority  of  the  legal  votes  had  been  prohibition  restraining  the  proceedings  of  the 
cast  in  favor  of  himself,  petitioned  the  Circuit  Circuit  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  Baxter  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  pronouncing  the 
from  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor.  A  opinion  of  the  court,  Chief-Justice  McClure 
similar  suit  was  also  brought  before  the  same  said :  ^^  As  to  all  matters  of  contested  election 
tribunal  by  William  M.  Harrison,  who  had  been  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govem- 
a  candidate  on  the  Brooks  ticket  for  Associate  or.  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  Mar-  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
shall  L.  Stevenson,  his  successful  opponent,  on  lie  Instruction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  can 
the  Baxter  ticket.  A  decision  was  rendered  only  be  had  before  the  General  Assembly." 
in  this  case  on  the  18th  of  January,  to  the  ef-  Governor  Baxter  interposed  a  plea  of  want 
feet  that  a  court  of  the  United  States  had  no  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Brooks  suit,  but,  appre- 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  As  the  facts  and  hending  that  a  decision  would  be  rendered  in 
principles  of  law  were  the  same  in  this  as  in  favor  of  his  opponent  at  the  October  term,  and 
Brooks's  case,  no  further  proceedings  were  that  the  latter  would  gain  possession  of  the 
had  in  the  latter.  State  government  before  an  appeal  could  be 

On  the  19th  of  April  Brooks  applied  to  the  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  be  sent  a  com- 
Legislature  for  permission  to  contest  the  elec-  munication  dated  September  4,  1878,  to  the 
tion  of  Baxter,  but  his  petition  was  rejected  President  of  the  United  States,  reciting  the  es- 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  9.  Application  was  then  sential  facts  of  the  controversy,  and  asking 
made,  June  2d,  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  be-  that  Federal  troops  be  sent  to  Little  Rock, 
half  of  Brooks,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  '^as  the  course  of  events  may  compel  me  to  re- 
State  for  a  writ  of  quo  wa/rranto,  to  try  the  sort  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  martial  law,  as 
validity  of  Baxter^s  title  to  the  office  of  Gov-  the  only  means  by  which  an  effectual  stop  can 
emor,  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  usurped,  be  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those  men  who 
After  elaborate  arguments- by  counsel,  this  ap-  are  now  disturbing  the  peace  and  good  order 
plication  was  denied  by  the  court,  which  held  of  the  State."  This  application  was  reftised  by 
that,  **  under  the  constitution  the  determina-  President  Grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
tion  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  a  person  made  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
exercising  the  office  of  Governor  is  duly  elect-  the  United  States. 

ed  or  not,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  General  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  controversy 

Assembly  of  the  State,  and  neither  this  nor  till  the  spring  of  1874.    On  the  15th  of  April, 

any  other  State  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  a  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pulaski  County,  in  the 

suit  in  relation  to  such  contest,  be  the  mode  absence  of  Governor  Baxter^s  counsel,  issued 

or  form  what  it  may ;  whether  at  the  suit  of  a  judgment  of  ouster  in  favor  of  Brooks  against 

the  Attorney-General,  or  on  the  relation  of  Baxter.    The  former  immediately  took  forci- 

a  claimant  through  him,  or  by  an  individual  ble  possession  of  the  Governor's  office,  and 
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placed  a  strong  guard  aronnd  the  State-House.  That  I  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 

ThA  fnllowinT  3iftnAtr»h  WM  nnw  aent  to  the  *^*^  ^^^  ^*8  °®^®''    ^®®'*   denied,  even   by  the 

Ihe  foilowmg  awpatcn  was  now  sent  lo  ine  fiends  of  EUsha  Baxter.    I  appealed  to  theLegis- 

President  of  the  Umted  btates :  lature  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  contest  the  eieo- 

EzicinTVX  Oftios,  Liitlb  Book,  April  IM,  tion  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  m^  petition,  at 

1.^,  GxAJrr,  I^rendaU^  Washington^  D»  C,  :^     ^  the  instance  and  by  the  connivance  of  Llisha  Baxter, 


us 

that  the  commanding  officer  of' the  arsenal  tie  in-  denied  not  only  the  right  of  petition 

struetedtodeliver  the  arms  belonging  to  the  State,  Btitution  ffuarantees  to  every  citizen,  bat  the  right 

nov  in  his  custody,  or  hold  the  same  subject  to  my  to  have  the  question  of  election   investigated  or 

order.                                        JAMES  BKOOKS.  passed  upon.    Tiie  Attorney-General  asked  the  Su- 

_,                 -n     M.*      ».            XVI.  1.JT-'  preme  Court  for  a  writ  of  ^Moworran^o  against  Elislia 

Governor    Baxter    naving    estabhsnea  nis  feaxter,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  show 

headquarters  at  8t.  John's  College,  sent  the  bv  what  warrant  and  authority  he  assumed  to  dis- 

following  communication  to  Washington :  charge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor.    That 

T«-„-  T>^«-.    A »*.«<...    j..-.'7ir  IOTA  tribunal  declared  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 

T  It   i>r^j3^^n^VfLr^     '     "  determine  a  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and 

ToiU  F^mdenic/^  ihe  UaUsdStaUs :  ^             ^^  dismUsed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

I  have  been  advised  by  public  rumor  that  m  the  j  ^^^^  commenced  an  action  agafnst  Elisha  Bax- 

Suts  Circuit  for  this  county,  in  a  long-pending  case  ^        ^    ^j^^  provisions  of  the  cSde,  in  the  manner 

brought  by  Joseph  Brooks  for  the  office  of  Governor  pp^eribed  by  Ikw  for  the  recovery  of  the  office  and 

of  thij  State,  a  <!emun;er  to  the  complaint  was  over-  \^^  ^       ^J^.^^^  by  Elisha  Baxter  during  the  time 

ruled  snd  an   immediate  judgment  of  "ouster"  he  wrongfully  withhe^ld  the  same  from  me.**  I  served 

^amst  me  given.    ThiB  was  done  m  the  absence  of  ^.       »   j.f.^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  I  ^^,^1^    ^j.  ^^^ain 

ej>ani.el  for  me  and  without  noUoe,  and  immediately  ^       ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  i^  ^^^  n^tj^^  »  ^^  ^3ti. 

thereafter  the  Circuit  Judge  ac^purned  his  court  .     ^     ^    ^         1^        ^^^^^^  »B^^^     ^^^ 

The  pbumant  hw  taken  possession  of  the   State  ^^^^l^  best^lmown  to  himself,  neglected  and  f^Ued 

buildings  and  gected  me  by  force.    I  propose  to  take  ^^                 ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^  mentioned,  and 

messares  immediately  to  resume  possession  of  the  ^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   proceedings  with  derision'  and 

Sttto  property,  and  to  maintain  my  authority  as  contempt,  openly  Wting^  public  and   private 

nghtf.n  Governor  of  the  State.    Armed  men  acting  speeches  in<f  conversation  that  L  would  resist  the 

nnderthisrevoluUoMry  movement  are  now  in  c^^  execution   of  the  judgment  of  any   court  of  the 

oftheGovemmentArmoryand  Capitol  buildings.  J  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  militia  if  it  attempted  to  interfere 

deemitmyduty  to  communicate  this  state  of  affairs  ^j^^  ^  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 

«  'I'  ^^'^^'' VK  ^^K?'  A®  J^^''!?*T*'^/?w  Governor.    Notwithstanding  his  threats,  1  contin- 

niaj  be  settled  without  bloodshed,  and  respectfiUly  ^^^  ^  ^^  testimony  and  prosecute  a  iuit  for  the 

*L^  JJ^«  »"PP.^rt  of  the  General  Government  in  my  ^^  asserting  ray  owS  rights  and  vindicating 

efforts  to  maintain  the  rightfiil  government  of  the  ^^^^  ^j^^j^^  ^^  the*  ballot-box.*^  On  yesterday  thi 

r*>  /„^^^»"»  «^^  *\f  *^«  commander  ot  the  (j^^^^  ^ourt  rendered  a  judgment  in  my  favor  for 

United  SUtes  arsenal  at  this  ^^st  be  directed  to  ^^e  office  and  the  salary,  aid  fat  once  took  the  oath 

sMtain  me  in  thia  direction.    I  respectfully  request  ^^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^  possession  of  the  same. 

^'^P^^^V^T^i'w  A^^S^VT^*' a  *^  *""  earhr  moment.  ^j.  j^    ^           ^  j            ^^^^^  ^^^  Executive  of- 

ELISHA  BAXTER,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  f^^^^^^  it  i»  to  be  hopsd  that  you  wiU  join  your 

The  application  of  Brooks  for  the  State  voice  with  mine,  rejoicing  that  the  man  you  chose 

«m  ia  the  arsenal  was  /e/"^  by  ".e  Presi-  ^$00^^^  ^oti%  i'aZt^^f  th^t^'to^r 

dent,  who  was    not    advised    that    Brooks  s  extent,  define  my  future  policy,  which  the  adherents 

''right  to  hold  the  office   of  Governor  has  of  Elisha  Baxter  will  no  doubt  misrepresent  for  the 

been  folly  and  finally  decided  br  the  courts  of  puri>ose  of  advancing  their  peraonat  interests  and 

Arkansas:  "  and  on  the  same  day  the  follow-  gratifying  their  own  anabition.       _  „       ^ 

lag  commWication  was  sent  to  Mr.  Baxter:  t,f°^,T«'jnt*rfo^  pI&y^TJhthVw^*^ 

Dbpabtkbht  or  Jubtiob,         )  canoidate  in  1878.      From  the  principles   therein 

WASBiiroTOir,  April  \M, )  enumerated  I  have  not  departed,  and,  God  helping 

7^  Son.  Elisha  T.  Baxtxb,  LUtU  Bock  :  me,  never  will.    No  one  man  in  the  State  has  feU 

1  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say,  in  answer  the  power  of  ballot-box  stuffbrs  and  political  thim- 

to  your  dispatch  to  nim  of  yesterday,  asking  for  the  ble-rig^ers  to  the  extent  that  I  have.    I  say  to  ^ou 

iopport  of  the  General  Government  to  sustain  you  that,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  ballot-box  and  election 

ia  toe  efforts  to  maintain  the  rightful  government  in  machinery  of  the  State  shall  never  again  be  made 

tae  State  of  Arkansas,  that  in  the  fl»t  place  your  an  engine  of  fraud  and  oppression,  as  it  was  in  1872. 

ttllii  not  made  in  oonformity  with  the  Constitution  This  is  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  the 

ud  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  second  voice  of  the  people  should  rule,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
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Jicisdictioa,  belongs  to  the  State  courts.    If  the  de-  to  him  shall  seem  best,  and  that  vote  once  cast  shall 

ei&ioa  of  which  you  complain  ia  erroneous,  there  ap-  be  counted  as  the  man  that  oast  it  intended  it  should 

pews  to  be  no  reason  wny  it  mav  not  be  reversed  be. 

nd  a  correct  decision  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Efforts  no  doubt  will  be  made  by  designing  men 

Court.                   ^^  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney-General.  people  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  a  man  who,  no 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  Brooks  issned  <*^^H,  V^^  *^*'"  1^®  i»  Q^^ernor  of  Arksnsaa,  who 

♦K*  /«n^«.!       ^^^J^^i.iZ.                          ^^^^  _Q^  j^jj  know  was  not  elected,  and  who  has  no  more 

m  foUowing  prodamaUon :  f  j^l,t  or  claim  to  the  office  than  any  one  of  you  has,  for 

ExBotrrrvB  Offtcx,        )  the  purpose  of  placing  that  man  again  in  the  Exeo- 

LnTL£  SooK,  April  16, 1874.  f  utive  office.    I  say  frankly  to  you  that  all  such  at>- 

i^iie  Ropls  ofArbantag:  tempts  will  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  for  I  shall 

As  Tou  will  recollect,  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  of-  resist  and  suppress  the  action  of  all  moos  that  may 

ufis  of  Qovemor  at  the  November  election  of  1872.  assemble  together  under  the  banner  or  at  the  call  of 
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Elisha  Baxter.  No  man  in  tho  State  can  reffret  the  political  traditions  of  the  Amerioan  people  Ave 
((trite  and  btoodahed  more  deeply  than  myself;  out  to  legitimate  government,  in  time  of  peace.  The 
feeling  as  I  do  that  self-government  rather  than  self-  armed  sentries  and  loaded  cannon  "which,  for  the 
aggrandizement  is  in  the  issue.  I  shall  employ  eveiy  moment,  nupport  the  nsurpation  within  the  preoinots 
means  at  my  command  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  of  the  State>House,  had  not  been  deemed  requisite 
EUsha  Baxter  forced  me  from  the  Legislature  to  the  to  the  maintenance  of  a  recognized  government ;  the 
courts,  and  thus  far  I  have  patientljr  Dome  with  the  unexpected  and  forcible  occupation  of  the  building 
law's  aelav  at  all  times,  feeling  that  justice  would  be  could  not,  at  the  instant,  be  suooessftilly  resisted: 
done  me  by  the  judgment  oi  a  court  of  competent  aversion  to  unnecessary  bloodshed  has  for  a  few 
jurisdiction.  I  am  in  the  Executive  office.  When  hours  withheld  the  arm  of  the  State  government 
It  is  adjudicated  that  I  am  not  there  legally  I  will  from  immediate  vindication  of  its  rights  and  digni- 
bow  my  head  in  silence  to  the  decree  ot  die  court,  ty.  Forbearance  has  seemed  only  to  embolden  the 
be  it  what  it  may.  The  power  that  Elisha  Baxter  impudence  of  the  handful  of  insui|fents.  Forbear- 
used  to  force  me  into  the  court  I  wiU  use  to  make  ance,  therefore,  is  at  an  end. 
him  respect  and  abide  its  decrees.  General  orders  No.  1.  flrom  headquarters  of  the 

To  one  and  all  I  say,  keep  quiet  and  pursue  your  militia  of  Arkansas,  of  date  correspondent  with  that 

different  vocations.     Your  services  are  not  needed  of  this  proclamation,  declares  martial  law  in  the 

at  the  capital  to  preserve  either  peace  or  good  order,  county  of  Pulaski.    It  is  due  to  the  people  of  the 

Should  the  time  come  when  thev  will  be  needed,  State  that  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered 

you  will  be  notified  in  due  time  turough  the  proper  necessary  this  course  of  action  be  published, 

channel.  At  the  election  of  1872, 1  was  returned  Governor  of 

JOSEPH  BSOOELS,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas.   At  a  late  stage  of  the  session  of  the  Legis- 

/>                 T>     X               V                           i.   ^  lature  chosen  at  the  same  time,  my  opponent,  Joseph 

Governor  Baxter  now  began  movements  for  Brooks.  Esq.,  sought  his  sole,  lentimate,  and  consti- 
regaming  possession  of  the  State  government,  tutional  method  of  redress  (had  he  been  injured  in 
On  the  evening  of  the  16th  he  issued  the  fol-  the  decision  of  the  election),  by  an  appeal  to  the  rep- 
lowing  proclamation,  declaring  martial  law  in  resentatives  of  the  people.  The  appeal  was  summa- 
Pnlaski  Conntv  •  rily  reiected. 
a.  tuooaa  v/vuubjr  .  Application  was  then  made  to  the  highest  judicial 

WhtrsaSj  An  armed  rebellion  exists  in  the  county  authority  of  the  State— the  Supreme  Court— for  a  writ 

of  Pulaski,  against  the  State  government,  and  it  be-  of  quo  tearrantq,  which  should  determine  my  right 

oomes  necessary  to  employ  all  the  force  at  my  dis-  to  the  office  of  Governor.    In  that  case,  as  in  the  suit 


ting  down  of  the  said  rebellion.    During  the  time  clusively  vested  in  the  Legislature, 

that  martial  law  shall  thus  prevail,  everv  infringe-  Public  excitement  was  ^ayed.    The  State  settled 

ment  of  the  right  of  peaceable  and  well-disposed  itself  to  quiet,  under  an  administration  which,  1  trust, 

persons  will  be  severely  punished  by  whomsoever  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  its  professions,  or  obnox- 

it  may  be  committed.    The  utmost  respect  shall  be  ious  to  the  people. 

Said  by  all  persons  to  citizens  not  in  arms,  and  to  Meantime,  a  proceeding  had  been  instituted  before 

iieir  property,  and  to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern-  a  circuit  court  of  a  county  for  the  possession  of  the 

ment.    In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Elisha  Baxter,  Gov-  office  of  Governor.   I  do  not  core,  at  present,  to  com- 

emor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  set  my  ment  upon  the  question  of  authority  of  such  a  court 

hand,  the  private  seal  of  said  State  being  now  not  to  adjudicate  a  matter,  from  the  decision  of  which 

accessible  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.    Done  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had,  upon  constitu- 

Little  Bock,  this  15th  day  of  April,  1874.  tional  grounds,  not  merely  shrunk  but  affirmatively 

ELISHA  BAXTER,  denied  its  own  jurisdiction.     The  Pulaski  Circuit 

Governor  of  Arkansas  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Court  did  clandestinely  assume  npon  a  demurrer 

TT«^;*.»  i^^^^A  ♦!.?-  ,x«.v^i«^«f;^»    ♦»,^  r«^«  ^l®d  in  court,  but  never  submitted  to  the  court  for 

Having  issued  this  proclamation,  the  Gov-  itg  action,  to  render  judgment  of  ouster,  against  tho 

ernor  maroned  from  St.  John^s  College  with  officer  who.  for  fifteen  months,  had  exercised  the 

his  force  of  about  two  hundred  men,  down  fhnctions  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  State.  Thejudg- 

into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  established  his  ™®^'  ^"  rendered^  upon  the  call  of  the  contestant's 

headquarters  at  the  Anthony  Honse.     Guards  attorney,  in  violation  of  the  express  agreement  of 

>^ci^4u»i  w^.o  «t«  •/««  ^uvuv**j  x^w«o«.     viuoiuo  coQuggX,  that  the  case  should  not  be  taken  np  in  the 

were  placed  along  the  principal  streets,  com-  absence  of  the  representatives  of  either  party.    It 

pletely  surrounding  the  State-House  with  a  cor-  was  rendered,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  without  the 

don  of  sentinels.    Baxter^s  forces,  which  were  knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  tne  Governor 

rapidly  receiving  additions  from  other  coun-  or  of  his  counsel.       ,  ^  ,     ^ 

ties,  abo  tookpoBsession  of  the  telegraph-office.  p.{ron??h'n.lfoS'2Jtt5^rA'?hr^: 

The  State-House  was  held  by  between  one  hun-  spirators— forgetting,  in  their  haste,  that  fio  wH  of 

dred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  were  otuttr  had  ever  been  wnt^^i— betook  themselves  to  tlie 

well  armed  and  had  two  cannon.    Governor  room  where  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  State  (the  sole 

Baxter  now  issued  the  following  proclamation  ^isscnter  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

♦/>  +1,^  ^A.%r^TA  r.f  *^>r^  Gi.«*^  .  thc  msttcr)  awaited  them,  by  previous  appointment ; 

to  the  people  of  the  State :  ^^  ^hcn,  armed  with  the  Chief-Justice^s  attestetion 

ExBouTxvs  OmoB,         )  to  Mr.  Brooks's  oath  of  office,  proceeded  forcibly  to 

LiTTLS  Rook,  April  16, 1874.  f  eject  from  the  State-House  the  chief  magistrate  of 

To  the  People  of  AriaiMaa :      ^  tne  Commonwealth. 

An  insurrection,  organized  in  the  interest  of  cer-  An  appeal  lies,  of  course,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

tain  parties  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  State.     That  Supreme  Court  has  already,  in  a 

the  infiuence  of  toe  Executive  for  proposed  frauds  case  involving  the  pomt  at  issue,  determined  that  no 

in  the  approaching  election,  has  effected  the  seizure  court  has  the  authority  to  decide  the  valicUlty  of  elec- 

of  the  Capitol,  and  now  attempts  to  usurp  the  funo-  tion  of  any  executive  officer  of  the  State.    It  need 

tions  of  government.    The  momentary  sucoess  of  hardly  be  remarked  that,  pending  an  appeal ^e  ef- 

this  Insurrection,  so  far  as  regards  the  occupation  of  feet  of  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pulaakl 

the  bulling,  has  been  owing  to  that  aeonnty  which  County  is  suspended,  and  that  the  undertaking  to 
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natain  the  eoforoement  of  that  jadgment,  pending  mayor  added  that  with  each  aid  he  could  pre* 

(he  »ppe»l,  a  wUhout  color  of  law,  or  moral  palUa-  gerve  the  peace  of  the  city  without  being  com- 

Th«  fereible  qection  of  the  chief  magistrate  from  V^'^f  ^  ^^^^  ^f^  ^^^  f^^^^  of  ^Jj"?,  ^^^^^^' 

tbe  prenuMs  was    followed  by  prearranged  and  Ui?  factions,  and  wantea  to  Know  "  if  the  Fed* 

prompt  tammona  to  armed  desperadoes  to  bar  all  eral  Government  is  powerless  to  protect  the 

aoeeM  to  the  State-Uoosc  of  ita  legitimate  occupants,  lives  and  property  of  twenty  thoosand  inhab* 

Mr.  Brooks  has  issued  a  paper  entitled  a  proclama-  jtRnta  who  are  aitnated  as  we  arA  "     Tn  thia 

tbiL  in  which  ha  distinctly  announces.hiaintenUon  ^^    ®  wno  are  siraaiea  as  we  are.       lo  mis 

of  bloodshed  communication  the  Attorney-General  sent  the 

The  Ezeeatire  of  the  State  has  but  one  obliffation  following  reply : 
to  perform— that  to  which  he  is  bound  alike  by  bis  Bepabtkbivt  of  Justiox,  ) 

do^  tf  s  oitiaen  and  his  official  oatli.    The  authority  Washxnotox.  A^ril  18, 1874.     ) 

of  the  hiw  will  be  immediately  and  effectively  assert-  Fbsdxsiok  Kbahxb,  Mayor  of  LiUU  Jiock,  ArJs. : 
ed,  pesoeably,  if  mi^  be,  but  aaserted  in  any  event.        Tou  must  be  aware  that  the  President  cannot  in* 

Thegorenuaent  proposes  to  occupy  the  Capitol.  Aa  terfere  in  the  domestic  difficulties  of  a  State,  except 

Qorernor  of  Arkansas,  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

State  to  tapport  the  government  of  the  State  affunst  United  States.  He  cannot  recognize  a  call  made  upon 

shuaeless  usurpation.     Under  the  solemn  ooUga-  him  for  military  aid  by  the  mayor  of  a  oit^.    Hehaa 

tiooe  of  mf  oath  of  office,  I  renew  my  promise  to  oe  instructed  the  officer  commandiuff  the  United  States 

trae  tothem.    I  ask  from  them  the  support  which  troops  at  Little  Kock  to  prevent  bloodshed.    Thatia 

thej  ove  to  their  chief  magistrate.  all  he  can  do  under  the  existing  circumstances.    I 

JELISHA  BAXTER,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  will  ask  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  United 

Hn  fk^ /'Mi^».;»<»  ;!.«>    A.xw;i  iT^^i^    rin^f«{«  States  are  powerless  to  protect  20,000 people  situated 

On  the  foUowing  day,  Apnl  17th,  Captain  ^  ^he  citiiens  of  Little  Eock,  if  the  people  of  At- 

Aose^  being  in  command  of  the  barracks  at  kansas  have  not  patriotism  enough  to  allow  a  ques* 

Little  Rock,  and  having  received  instractions  tion  as  to  who  shall  hold  a  State  office  to  be  settled 

from  Washuiffton  to  "  take  no  part  in  the  po*  peaceably  and  lawfully,  and  not  brinsf  upon  their 

Iiti«l  «,ntroverjy  in  the  SUt,  of  Arb«B.«,  ^'^MST^iSS£^?tei-G«.er.l. 
muess  It  should  be  necessary  to  prevent  blood-  '  ^ 

shed  or  collision  of  armed  bodies,"  sent  the  fol-     ,  A  difficulty  having  arisen  as  to  oommunica- 

lowiog  commonication  to  Baxter,  and  a  copy  tions  by  mail  and  telegraph,  since  Baxter's 

to  Brooks.  forces  held  possession  of  the  telegraph-office, 

Headquabtebs,  Lcttli  Rock  Babracm,  I  ^^  ^^^  contestanU  for  the  Executive  office 

LrrrLE  ^Rac^,  April  17, 1874.     J  claimed  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Gk)vemor 

Sib:  I  am  informed  by  the  United  States  Marshal  of  Arkansas,  the  following  instroctions  were 

of  this  district  that  there  is  danger  of  a  collision  be-  iggued  to  Postmaster  Pollock  and  Captain  Rose  : 
treea  the  forces  under  your  command  and  those  of  .„,  ^  ^     ^     •«•.*.  ^»i.. 

certain  forces  under  the  command  of  Joseph  Brooks.  «  ^^  ^       ^  v!>  ^"I^^^j!     '  ^''  "^^^  ^^'  ^®^^' 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  enjoin  upon  you  that  -Ivftmatt^,  lAUie  ICoei,Artansa$  : 

yoa  make  no  movement  with  your  forces  in  any  di-  «,?^?.'^"   addressed    to  Governor  E.    B^ter   or 

rwtbu  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  or  its  5^«}»»  Baxter,  Governor,  should  be  dehvered  to  aaxd 

vicinity,  with  a  view  to  bring  aboJt  such  a  collUion,  g^^^r.    Letters  addressed  to  Governor  Brooks,  or 

or  that  iay  bring  on  such  alolUiion,  or  to  make  any  g«^^^«>  ?*'I®™'>j  •*'''"i^4  ^   delivered   to   said 

BOTement  thatiay  possibly  bring  about  a  ooUisioh  Brooks.  Letters  addressed  "  Governor  of  Arkansas," 

with  the  United  Stat^  troops  under  my  command,  y^J^^'Sr'^i^^^T^^iS^^iU^jiV^S^^        *     o 
or  to  impede  any  movement  I  may  wish  to  make  with        ^^^^  ^'  J-  OEESWELL,  Postmaatei^-GeneraL 
tas  troops  of  mj  command  to  prevent  the  shedding  EzEorrriva  Mansion,  ) 

of  blood  tad  the  collision  of  armed  forces.  "Washiwoton,  D.  Cy  April  18, 1874.  f 

Veiy  lespeotfolly,  your  obedient  servant,  Oolowl  Boss,  Ckfmmandin(^  Ui  &  Iroopt,  JaUU  JioeJk^ 

T.  E.  ROSE,  Arkansas, 

Csptain  16tli  Lifantry,  commanding  post.  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the  Acting  President  of  the 

G«o«rtl  EusHA  Baztks,  commanding  forces  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  aayinf  thatBax- 

State  of  Arkansaa.  ter^s  officers  now  inspect  all  messages  at  Little  Bock 

Baxter  at  once  replied  that  he  would  not  ad-  ^°^°"  transmission,  and  will  allow  no  messenger  to 

...««^  V    !•      ^t!  1     •  ui.  •  J  /i!  pass  out  with  any  message  for  the  Brooks  party, 

ranee  his  Imes  that  night  toward  the  enemy,  Whether  from  the  United  Smtes  officials  or  otbefwise! 

madded,  "I  trost  that  your  request  or  in-  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  thia 

joQctioQ  does  not  extend  to  the  prohibition  on  company  is  unable  at  present  to  maintain  the  sano* 

nr  part  of  any  military  operations."    Brooks  *^^  o^  teWraphic  correspondence.    While  the  Gov- 

MM  tht  he  did  not  intend  to  move  any  por-  S'^'ri?£^^°t?iS  "{f^f  fo^ru^ie^l 

ROQ  of  his   command  from  the  State-House  official  dispatches  of  the  Government,  whether  from 

groonds,  and  that  his  force  would  "  only  be  the  mUitorr  or  civil  departments,  are  transmitted 

^dd  to  repel  any  attack  that  may  be  made  by  without  molestation  by  either  of  the  contestants  for 

the  foroes  under  the  command  of  Elisha  Bax-  S«  gubernatorial  chain  .  Report  to  the  BeOTetwy  of 

ter,  having  for  its  object  the  custody  or  control  ^«  *^«  "^*'^^^  ^^  '^"^-  ^'  ^'  ^^^^^t. 

of  the  State-House  and  State-House  grounds.        After  Captain  Bose  had  taken  possession  of 

Any  and  aB  such  attacks  will  be  resisted  with  t^®  telegraph-oflScaB  in  obedience  to  the  above 

•11  the  force  at  my  command.^*    A  communi-  instructions,  Governor  Baxter  sent  the  foUow- 

c^oo  was  now  addressed  by  the  Mayor  of  ing dispatch  to  President  Grant: 
Little  Bock  to  Attorney-General  Williams,  ask-  Littub  Book,  Abk.,  April  19,  ld7a. 

iag  that  the  officers  in  command  of  the  arsenal  ^/A*  PirmidsjU  of  ihs  Unitsd  StaUs : 

Ija  i^t^  « to  aid  the  city  police  hi  taking  ^f  f-  .tSLViS^y  iTne^^ctTtr 'cl!^^^^^^ 

tbe  arrMtof  men  who  are  opeiJy  violating  the  of  this  county,  a  coirt  of  inferioJ  jurisdiction,  pS- 

itw  and  settiDg  the  same  at  deJQanoe.''    The  dered  judgment  in  lavor  of  Mr.  Brooks  against  me 
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for  the  ofiioe  of  Governor  of  tbis  State,  and  without  in  their  insnrrectionar]^  purpoBeB,  and  have  seized 
notioe  to  me  or  mj  ooiansel  I  was  at  onoe  forcibly  put  and  are  daily  seizing  railroaaii  in  the  State,  and  ap- 
out  of  my  office,  and  that  without  any  pretense  of  a  propriating  them  to  the  same  illegal  and  insurrec- 
writ  being  served  on  me.  All  that  was  done,  too,  tionary  purposes ;  that  there  are  armed  bodies  at  this 
after  the  supreme  Court  of  this  State  had  twice  de-  moment  assembled  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
cided  that  no  court  in  the  State  had  jurisdiction  of  the  State-House,  and  threaten  an  immediate  attack 
the  case  at  all,  and  the  Legislature  alone  had  juris-  upon  it ;  that  the  Legislature  ac|joumed  nne  dit  in 
diction.  At  once,  on  being  ejected  from  office^  I  took  April  last ;  has  not  since  been  convened ;  is  not  now 
steps  to  restore  myself,  to  get  possession  ot  office,  in  session,  and  cannot  be  convened  In  time  to  pre- 
and  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  people  are  vent  the  threatened  attack ;  that  domestic  violence 
coming  to  my  lud,  and  are  ready  to  restore  me  at  now  actually  exists  in  this  State  and  at  the  seat  of 
once.  In  making  this  organization  1  am  obstructed  governmeut  which  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
bv  the  interference  of  United  States  troops  in  dis-  under  mv  control  are  powerless  to  prevent  or  sup- 
placing  my  guards  from  the  telegraph-office,  and  now  press.  Therefore  I^  Joseph  Brooks,  Governor  of  toe 
It  is  apprehended  that  there  will  be  further  interfer-  otate  of  Arkansas,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
ence.  ouch  interference  breaks  me  down,  and  pre-  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  hereby  make  applica- 
vents  any  elTort  on  my  part  to  restore  the    State  tion  to  your  Excellency  to  protect  the  State  capital 

fovemment  and  to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  against  domestic  violence 

begot'  you  to  modify  any  order  to  the  extent  of  and  insurrection, 

such  interference,  and  leave  me  free  to  act  in  this  way  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand 

to  restore  law  and  my  place  as  the  legitimate  Gov-  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  affixed  at 

emor  of  the  State.    Such  interference  does  not  leave  Little  Rock  this  20th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1874. 

me  any  chance  to  assert  my  claim  to  the  office  of  .                JOSEPH  BkOOKS,  Governor. 

Governor.  By  the  Governor : 

In  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  these  people  who  Edwabd  Cubbxt,  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim, 

are  flo<^ing  here  to  m/ support  by  hunareds  I  beg  ^j^tle  Rock  now  bad  the  appearance  of  a 

of  you  to  remove  the  Lnitedbtates  troops  back  to  the  ^.iu„,„  «„«,«    ti.^  ♦.^^^^  ^«  t;««.i,  ^a^^  ,«^— * 

arsenal,  and  permit  me  to  restore  legitimate  gov-  p\"tary  camp.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were 

emmentby  my  own  forces,  which  I  win  do  promptly  being   constantly  reCnforced.      Great  excite- 

if  the  United  States  will  not  interfere.    There  is  an  ment  prevailed  thronghont  the  city,  and  busi- 

armed  insurrection  against  the  le^al  State  govern-  n^ss  was  almost  entirely  snspended.     On  the 

u ?"1m7;o»  tnf iVKL^Wva  ^^  2l8tabody  of  colored  troops,  nnder  Colonel 

it;  but  if  you  Will  not,  then  leave  me  tree  to  act,  and  tttt  ^i.               t  j   ^      ±\      '\r  P       ^^t.       tt  x  i 

orker  the  United  States  troops,  without  an  hiur's  ^^^^  marched  t^  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

delay,  to  their  own  ground,  and  keep  them  out  of  my  where  they  were  addressed  by  Governor  Bax- 

wav.    I  have  been  thwarted  and  delayed  thus  long  ter  and  their  commander.    Amid  the  cheers 

and,  in  fact,  ejected  from  my  office  because  of  the  which   followed  these  speeches,  a  shot  was 

fh^  Stote.           ^^"'^^^'•^  disbanded  the  mihtia  of  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  \^^    collected 

I  make  this  earnest  demand  to  repress  insurrec-  aronnd,  into  the  body  of  Baxters  adherents^ 

tion  and  prevent  domestic  violence  under  my  sense  This  led  to  an  indiscriminate  firing  on  both 

of  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  sides,  which  resulted  in  the  wonnding  of  sev- 

States,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  I  rely  eral  persons.     The  disturbance  was  queUed  by 

confidently,  as  I  have  all  the  time,  upon  the  assur-  ^-i     "n«^-,«oi  fA^nAa 

ance  contained  in  your  letter  of  September  16, 1878,  "*®  ■'^  eaerai  lorces.                       . 

to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  my  official  authority  Un  the  next  clay  the  following  telegraphic 

by  illegal  and  disorderly  proceedings.    An  immedi-  correspondence  in  relation  to  a  settlement  by 

ate  answer  is  requested :  otherwise  bloodshed  may  the  Lecislature  passed  between  Governor  Bax- 

'^'''""'''-  Governor &stt?^f^a«u,.  ter  and  President  Grant : 

Lmxs  Book,  Axk.,  April  22, 1874. 

On  the  following  day  application  was  made  To  the  Pretident  oftU  Uniud  Statea,  WatJUngton  : 

for  Federal  aid  by  Brooks,  as  follows :  As  I  cannot  move  with  mj  troops  to  assert  my 

Little  Eook,  Abz.,  April  20, 1874.  ^^^T^v^^^tt^^.®*  °P^?  ?^  Governor  without  a  collision 

iTM^^Z^U.  S.  GB^;  PreeUeHfti:.  UnUed  Z^,:^l^^:^^^^^::r^^^^^^ 

Sir:  Ihe«3bymform  you  that  one  ElUha  Baxter,  1?^^.^^.*!?^^^^°^^^^^^^^ 
a  priva 
kansas 
to  declare  martial  law  in  the  capital  county 


purpose  of  attacking  and  capturing  the  Capitol  of  the  ELISH  A  BAXTER,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

State  by  military  force  and  installing  himself  as  Gov-  Exboctivb  Maksiok,  Wasbinotoit,  ) 

emor  of  such  State ;  that  larfire  bodies  of  armed  men  _  April  22, 1874.     ) 


»*«  .**  */w»w  proximity  to  the  State-House,  and  have    the  pending ^ ^ 

this  dav  actually  advanced  on  tlie  State-House  and  Legislative  Assembly,  the  courts,  or  otherwise.    I 

coniVonted  a  body  of  Federal  troops  stationed  in  will  give  all  the  assistance  and  protection  I  can  nn- 

front  of  the  State-House,  under  order  from  their  com-  der  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Statue  to 

manding  officer,  acting  under  command  to  preserve  such  modes  of  a<^ustment.    I  hope  that  the  military 

the  peace,  and  were  only  prevented  from  making  the  on  both  sides  will  be  disbanded. 

attack  by  the  presence  of  Federal  troops ;  that  these  U.  6.  GRANT, 

armed  bodies  have  seized  and  appropriated  privste  XTpon  receipt  of  the  PreSdent's  reply.  Gov- 

?K'V-pe'rt",'wi»^%f^^^^^^  f™or  Baxter  issned  the  follp^mg  proclan^a- 

conscripted  and  are  continually  conscripting  private  tion,   convenmg  an  extraordmary  session   of 

eitizens,  and  compelling  them  to  aid  and  abet  them  the  Legislature : 
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EzBounrx  Omos,  Littlb  Rook.  Pine  Bloff ;   and  another,  because  they  were 

nmof^ofi^t^a^ai^B^ofBe^^  committing  depredations  in  Jefferson  County. 

K$^ato?^hr^i?*o&^<t^&^^  «  On  the  Id  0?  May  two  of  the  jndges  of  t^e 

Jng  the  peaoe  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  oupreme  Oonrt,  Jonn  J!«.  iiennett  ana  ±i.  J. 

having  recently  transpired,  as  Executive  of  the  State  Searle,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  session 

1  communicated  these  matters  to  the  Executive  of  the  of  the  court  in  Little  Bock,  were  arrested  at 

''fr'*'^'J?''W***^if^'^«i^'^i't?o  «Sl*l^^^^^  Argenta,  opposite  that  city,  and  taken  from 

ed  from  the  Executive  office,  and  was  prevented  hy  ^i^  °x«„;I:  vlr'L.^i^^^  ^i«:«;«i.  4.^  •«♦  ««;i^.  ♦k.v 

the  intervention  of  Federal  troops  from  asserting  by  the  tram  by  parties  claiming  to  act  under  the 

force  my  claims  to  said  office.    At  last,  on  this  22d  authority  of  Ehsha  Baxter.    The  latter,  how- 

daj  of  April,  I  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  ever,  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  arrest 

President:                      ^  ^    ,.     .,       ^    *  xt.  or  of  the  disposition  that  had  been  made  of  the 

'^fiZ^^^'^Xj^  """^^^            dispatch,  and  of  the  j^^^^^    ^ot  several  days  the  whereabouts  of 

NoV  therefore,  during  the  present  occasion,  one  J^e  prisoners  was  unknown  to  the  public,  and 

of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  after  such  assurances  it  was  even  rumored  that  they  had  been  assas« 

received  from  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  I  deem  sinated.   The  public  excitement,  therefore,  was 

myself  warranted  in  the  exercbe  of  the  power  vested  ^ery  high.   It  subsequently  appeared,  however, 

Soli^^r^rKSSe'oV^.a^.^Xr^  that  tht  oapturedTmlges  h(d  Wt^en  by 

Little  Sock,  the  capital  of  said  State,  on  Monday,  a  military  guard  to  Benton,  m  balme  Uounty. 

Havll,1874,  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  testimony  where-  While  in  custody  at  this  point.  Judge  Bennett 

of  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  pri-  gent  the  following  communication  to  Captain 

vate  seal,  the  seal  of  the  State  not  bemg  at  present  j^ose ' 
accessible. 

Done  at  the  oapitaL  this  22d  April,  18T4.  Benton,  Salinx  Couittt,  Abk.,  May  5, 1874. 

ELISH A  BAXTER,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  Ckil<yM^  Rosx,  ixmmanding  UniUd  Statet  Troops^  Lit- 

By  the  Governor :  tU  Boek,  Arkansas, 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State.  Colonxl:  On  last  Saturday  evening,  as  Judge 

rfc«  ♦i.^  o»T*u  ^.P  A««:i  Av«««i  ««,vi:««*:^«  a*.  Searle  and  myself  were  quietly  seated  in  the  oars  at 
On  the  27th  of  Apnl  formal  application  for  Argenta,opp58iteLitUe5ock,  we  were  forcibly  eject- 
Federal  aid  was  agam  made  by  Uovernor  Bax-  ed  and  arrested  by  an  armed  body  of  men,  num- 
ter,  as  follows :  bering,  I  supp<Ae,  about  twenty-five.    We  asked  by 

LiTTLS  Boos,  April  27, 1874.  what  authority  we  were  arrested,  and  were  answered 
U.  S.  Gsurr,  Bruidsnt :  it  was  by  order  of  Governor  Baxter.    We  then  de- 
On  the  19th  day  of  this  month,  as  Governor  of  this  manded  to  know  for  what  crime,  or  supposed  crime, 
State,  I  telegraphed  you  there  was  an  armed  insur-  we  were  restrained  of  our  liberty.    They  told  us 
reetion  against  the  legal  government  of  this  State,  they  would  not  tell,  but  said  we  suould  be  immedi- 
and  made  a  requisition  upon  you  for  aid  to  suppress  atefy  taken  before  Governor  Baxter ;  but  we  have 
it,  and  to  prevent  domestio  violenoe.    I  have  just  notl>een  so  taken,  but  have  been  forced  to  come  to 
now  been  advised  that  you  never  received  the  requi-  this  place,  where  we  now  are,  twelve  o'clock,  x.   On 
sition.    I  now  take  occasion  to  say  that  an  armed  yesterday  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Baxter, 
insorreetion  exists  in  this  State  against  the  lawi^illy  narrating  the  above  facts,  and  demanding  that  wo 
oonrtitoted  authority  thereof,  and,  as  the  Le^i^ature  should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  accusations 
cannot  meet  until  tne  11th  day  of  May,  I  call  upon  against  us;  but  as  yet  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  do  I 
70a  for  aid  to  protect  Uie  State  agamst  domestio  believe  he  will  do  so.    The  premises  considered,  al> 
violence.  low  me  to  say  we  are  American  citizens  of  the  State 
FT.TRTTA  BAXTEB,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  of  Arkansas,  have^ways  been  true  and  loyal  to  the 
TT         aa^      t         *  xi-            XI.  Ai-          .  .        »  government  of  both.    We  were  both  soldiers  in  the 
Up  to  the  dose  of  the  month  the  position  of  Federal  army.  Judge  Searle  a  migor  and  lieutenant- 
aSaira  had  continued  about  the  same  as  at  the  colonel ;  I  have  held  all  ranks  from  a  sergeant  to 
beginniiUF  of  the  difficulty.     Brooks  still  held  oolonel  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Illinois  Infanti^ ;  have 
p<«««sion  of  the  State-House.  wMlo  Biter's  X''^e*-^Sl»d*^SS^e'S?;^^.t'pA;! 
headquarters  had  remamed  at  the  Anthony  ©nt  holding  the  honorable  positions  of  associate  jus- 
House.     The  excitement  throughout  the  city  tices  of  the  Sunreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas; 
had  not  diminished,  nor  had  business  been  have  never  violated  any  laws  of  God  or  man  for  which 
reramed.      Disturbances  were  frequent,  and  we  are  amenable  to  any  tribunal  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
•M..>o4^.  «r<>.«A  <r»iAriA  ixo-  K^*k  tAAo^a    k«*  Vka.a  bss  or  thc  United  Ststos,  tost  wc  STC  awarc  of !  Dut, 
arrests  were  made  by  both  sides,  but  there  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  now  restrained  0/ 
had  been  no  general  collision  between  the  op-  ©ur  liberty— held  by  main  force  in  a  country  not  un- 
posing  forces.     On  the  80th,  however,  an  ac-  der  martial  law — not  where  we  can  demand  our  rights 
tion  occorred  at  New  Gascony,  in  Jefferson  »«  citizens  of  this  great  republic— not  where  we  can 
County,  between  a  body  of  Brooks's  troops,  «f*  *^®  ^^P®^'^ 't®  ^tofh^conus^  or  any 
i^.^..4l!i  •♦  t-r^  \^r^r>A^^A  «^^^^»  ««^  «  ^^«*:VvJ  other  nominal  wnt  known  to  the  civil  law.    There- 
reported  at  two  hundred  strong,  and  a  portion  fore,  we  appeal  to  you  for  assistance  for  our  libera- 
of  Baxter's  force,  stationed  at  Fine  Bluff,  un*  tion.    Can  wo  have  it  I 
der  General  King  White.    The  number  of  the  BespectfiUly,  your  obedient  servant. 
Brooks  party  lolled  was  variously  reported  .  .       ,  JOHN  £.  BENNETT, 
from  &re^  to  eleven,  the  wounded  from  twelve  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court. 
to  twenty,  and  the  captured  from  twenty  to  Upon  receipt  of  this  note,  troops  were  sent 
axty.    Kone  of  General  "White's  troops  were  toward  Benton  by  Captain  Rose ;  but  the  two 
reported  to  have  been  killed,  but  seven  were  captured  Judges  escaped  on  the  6th,  and  soon 
wonnded.    Different  reports  were  given  of  reached  Little  Rock. 

the  origin  of  this  collision :  one,  to  the  effect  On  the  7th  of  May  a  session  of  the  Supreme 

that  General  White  had  marched  against  the  Oourt,  attended  by  four  of  the  five  judges,  was 

Brooks  troops  because  they  were  threatening  held  in  Little  Rock,  and  on  opinion  delivered 
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in  the  case  of  Joseph  Brooks  against  Henrj  luitil  the  determination  of  the  General  Aaeembly  as 

Page,  State  Treasurer,  which  was  an  applioa-  i^''^^'^*l^^lyuH^?^*f  Governor  in  a  oonteat  lo 

♦:^  /u-  «  ^^^A «-  *Vv  ^^«,«.v»i  ♦k^  t^IJL„w,^»  he  made  before  that  body  by  Joseph  Brooka,  the 

tion  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  Treasurer  Question  aa  to  which  of  thJ  contestants  baa  the  W 

to  pay  a  warrant  drawn  by  Brooks  as  Uovem-  iight  to  exercise  the  Ainctiona  of  the  office  of  Gov- 

or.     The  chief  question  before  the  court  had  emor  may  at  his  dlacretion  be  detennined  by  the 

reference  to  the  validity  of  Brooks^s  title  to  President  on  the  applicationa  heretofore  made  to  him 

office  as  established  by  the  judgment  of  the  ^L^j'tJ^l^!:^^^^^  SS^iS'^y.? 

n*       *j.  rt       A.     «  T>  1^  i-i  n       J.        rvi^i  .r  t  .  anall  receive  irom  each  claimant  to  the  office  aucn 

Circmt  Oourt  of  Fnlaski  Uounty.     Ciuef-Jus-  communications  aa  either  may  aend  to  it  until  the 

tice  McOlure  and  Associate  Justices  Bennett,  contest  for  the  office  is  finally  decided  by  the  General 

Searle,  and  Stephenson,  concurred  in  the  opin*  ilsaembly. 

ion  "that  the  Circuit  Court  had  Jurisdiction       ^  aubmit  the  foregoing  plan  of  ad;u8ting  the  diffl- 

rxf  4^>A  anki^A^-  m<.4^f A«  ^-r^A  {fa  {n^/rmlnf  onnAOfa  oultice  itt  Arkausas  to  the  reapeotive  daimanta  to 

of  the  subject-matter,  and  ito  judgment  appears  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Governor,  it  having  been  agreed  to  by 

to  be  regular  and  vaUd."           ^           ^       ^  ^  their  friends  and  attorneys  here,  auqect  to  ap- 
In  communicating  this  decision  to  President  nroval ;  and  I  have  to  say  that  the  President  earnest- 
Grant,  Brooks  again  made  an  urgent  appeal  v  desires  its  adoption  by  both  partiea. 
for  Federal  interference  in  his  fevor.  GEOKGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney-General, 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla-       fbis  proposition  was  r^*ected  by  Baxter  and 

ture  drew  near,  activity  seemed  to  increase  on  accepted  by  Brooks,  in  the  following  terms : 
both  sides.    On  the  7th  the  steamer  SaDie,  ..  .,         .         ly    a  ,o.t^ 

carrying  atout  twenty-fiye  B«ter  men  was  Toth.  mn.Q,oIo^^^^2t^^lo«urcl 
fired  upon  twenty  miles  above  Little  Bock,  by  of  the  Uniud  Stattt, 

a  body  of  Brooks  troops.    Several  were  killed       Sib  :  Tours  of  this  date,  submitting  a  proposition 

and  wounded.    A  sharp  skirmish  occurred  on  for  the  settlement  of  the  trouble  in  Arkamsas,  ia 

the  9th  between  the  opposing  forces  in  Little  ^on]ff£'^I'fL''''e^^^       fw  m  roUtertlF  U.e 

Rock.    The  streets  of  the  city  were  barricaded,  j^^j^t  ^y  ofT^e^  Legi^s^Suref  w  J'sSbmitted"  by  me 

and  communication  by  telegraph  and  railroad  gome  two  weeks  since,  and  rejected  by  Brooks.    I 

was  greatly  interrupted.  cannot  consent  to  any  thing  that  will,  in  whole  or 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  the  representa-  ?«*»  recognixe  Brooks  aa  Governor.    Either  I  am 

tive.  in  Washington  of  the  conteBting  parties  g2r'^°J*<^J^'^S,??<S?X" Itl'f  Sif^SS! 

were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  compromise  The  members  are  rapidly  aaaembling,  with  nearly  a 

the  difficulties.     Finally,  on  the  9th  of  May,  quorum  present  now.   With  the  belief  that  they  wiU 

the  following  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  receive  the  protection  of  the  General  Government 

and  copies  telegraphed  by  the  Attorney-General  1?,  *^^«i^  meeting  and  deliberations,  1  could  not  law- 

to  BroSks  and  Baxter  for  their  acceptance :  ^L'^P^^^^^^^^ 

T*. ^jxts^-w^ A  ta*rj  **itr  -v: »       Tk  n  Convened  under  the  joint  <«11  to  confirm  the  tenna 

It  IB  agreed  this  May  9, 1874,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  proposed.    The  Legislature  might  as  well  meet  now 

tZ'^^,:^L'V':^I^^tr.l''^?.^i:  !S5;^?f%?{  ±  Sn/act  under  my  Sll,  because^t  might  not  return 

tim< 
imor 
ese 

wie  aiYu«uii  oi  «««iaeut  iimou^  wie  p«upte  oi  bwu  j,        ^j^  ^y^    Legislature  for  the  11th  inst., 

?.^'^.>>i^_^^?'J*®«?L*?'_^S>3.?.^  the  conviction  that  it  would  assemble  and  it  pro- 

now  renew 


the  Legiala- 

o^^tY          'UA        *-           *       11  i?-_iv   '4.1^  ""'^  uvw  v»uo«.    A*  .uv  Leffislature  meets  now,  the 

State-flouae,  each  to  put  a  separate  call  forthwith  question  may  be  submitted  to  it  finally,  and  1  wUl 

for  that  purpose,  and  the  Legislature  so  called  shaU  2bide  its  decision  fully.    I  am  therefore  constrained 

be  permittea  to  meet  without  molestation  or  hm-  ^  ^^^y^^^  ^j,^  tcrms_propp8ed. 

deianoe  by  either  of  aaid  parties  or  their  adherente ;  ELISUA  BA^TI^.  Governor  of  Arkansae. 

that  they  ahall  receive  and  entertain  a  commumca*  * 

tion  from  Mr.  Brooks,  setting  forth  specifically  the  BARnre  CxosB,  AjtK.,  J/oy  10, 1874. 

grounds  for  his  claim  to  the  office  of  Governor,  aa  To  AtUfrntp-General  "Wtllumb,  Wiukinfton: 

well  aa  his  reasons  for  contesting  Baxter's  rifhta  Your  dispatch  submitting  a  proposition  to  submit 

thereto ;  that  they  shall  investigate  the  facta  and  al-  the  question  of  who  was  duly  elected  Governor,  and 

lejiratlons  so  set  forth  by  Brooks,  and  such  investisa*  to  retVain  ft'om  warlike  demonstrations  until  tlie  con- 

liona  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  proscribed  by  test  is  finally  decided  by  the  liCgislature  or  the  na- 

the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  giving  to  tional  Government^  as  proposed  in  your  dispatch,  ia 

both  partiea  a  full  and  fair  hearing  upon  such  com-  accepted.     My  claims  to  the  governorship  of  Ar- 

potent  and  relevant  testimony  as  either  party  may  kansaa  have  already  been  adjudged  in  the  Circuit 

offer ;  that  the  Legislature  shall  determine,  in  the  Court,  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  office  declared 

manner  provided  by  law,  which  of  the  contestants  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  proceedinff  where  the 

received  at  the  November  election,  187S,  a  migority  main  question  at  iasue  waa,  "who  ia  t£e  Governor 

of  the  legal  votes,  and  declare  the  result ;  and  the  of  Arkanaaa  I "    1  feel  ao  confident  of  my  election 

partiea  sludl  abide  by  that  action.    Brooks  and  Bax-  and  the  justice  of  my  clums  that  I  am  willing  to 

ter  shall  each  relieve  A*om  duty  and  send  home  all  aubmit  tne  question  to  any  other  tribunals  von  nave 

his  troops,  retaining  only  as  manv  as  each  may  think  named,  and  peacefully  abide  the  determination,  at  all 

necesaary  as  a  body-guard  at  Little  Bock,  not  ex-  timea  asaerting  that  the  only  tribunal  that^  can  have 

ceedinff  one  company.    All  warlike  demonstrations  or  has  the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  is  the 

are  to  »>rthwith  cease,  and  both  parties  are  to  keep  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which,  in  its  late  dcci- 

absolute  peace,  and  refrain  from  any  interference  aion  in  the  case  of  Brooks  against  Psge,  determined 

with  each  other  or  their  adherents  until  the  con-  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  both  the  power  and  juris- 

test  is  finally  decided  by  the  Legislature  or  the  na-  diction  to  adjudicate  my  right  to  the  office, 

tional  Government  has  taken  action  thereon.    That  JOSEPH  BB00K6,  Governor  of  Arkansas* 
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On  the  nth,  the  daj  appainted  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Legishitiire,  thirty-seyen  mem- 
bers of  that  body  had  arrived  in  the  capital. 
Tlds  number,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for 
a  qaorom.  On  the  same  day  the  following 
propositions,  made  by  President  Grant,  for  a 
short  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  were 
received  by  Brooks  and  Baxter : 

WASHXNaTOir,  B.  C,  May  11, 1874. 

To  tJU  Bm»  JosxFH  Bbooks,  LiUle  Rock^  Jrkafuas  : 

I  hftve  sa^eated  to  Mr.  Baxter  that  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  now  in  Little  Bock,  ad- 
joam  for  a  reasonable  time^  say  ten  days,  to  give 
joa  in  opportunity  to  call  in  those  memoers  who 
mar  not  respond  to  his  call,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
foil  Legislacore.  The  United  States  will  give  all 
necesdary  protection  to  the  Legislature  in  meeting 
and  transacting  its  business,  as  usual,  at  the  State- 
HooMj  and  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  violence 
and  distarbaace  of  the  public  peace.  I  urgently  re- 
Quest  that  the  military  of  both  parties  be  at  once  dia« 
banded,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  a  peaceable 
settlement.    Answer.  U.  S.  QaANT. 

To  the  Son,  Elishi.  Baxtkb,  ZUtle  Bock^  Arkamas  : 
I  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  now  at  Little  Bock,  a^l^t^™  ^^^  ^  reason- 
able time,  say  for  t-en  days,  to  enable  Brooks  to  call 
to  the  body  nis  supposed  adherents,  so  that  there 
nuf  be  a  full  Ijeirislature.  Any  hasty  action  by  a 
part  of  the  Assembly  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people.  Brooks's  Mends  here  agree  that  if  this 
eoQiM  is  pursued  no  opposition  wul  be  made  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  the  State-House  as 
UDsi,  and  that  he  will  at  once  dismiss  his  foroes  if 
roa  inn  do  the  same.  I  urgently  reouest  that  all  armed 
ibrees  on  both  sides  be  disbandeo,  so  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  act  free  from  any  military  press- 
ure or  inflaenoe.  The  United  States  forces  will  give 
all  neoessary  protection  to  the  Legislature,  and  pre- 
vent, as  ftf  as  practicable,  all  violence  ana  disturb- 
anoe  of  the  public  peace.    Answer. 

U.  S.  GBANT. 

Baxter  replied  that  he  would  agree  to  this 
proposition  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in 
the  following : 

Limji  Book,  Abc,  May  11, 1874. 
To  TJ.  8.  Gbast,  I¥eridefUj  Washington^  D,  C, : 

There  is  almost  a  quorum  of  both  Houses  of  tho 
Legulature  present,  and  they  have  power,  under  the 
comtitutlon,  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  until  they 
have  a  quorum,  and  they  can  ac^ourn  no  longer  than 
BstU  they  have  a  quorum.  I  am  in  favor  of  their 
af^onraing  as  long  as  they  please,  until  every  sup- 
posed Brooks  adherent  is  present.  With  this  under- 
■tmding,  I  will  disband  my  troops  in  proportion  as 
Broida  disbands  his,  but  for  the  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islafiare  at  the  usual  place  Mr.  Brooks  must  get  as 
&rfrmn  it  west  as  I  am  east,  and  deposit  the  State 
arms  in  the  State  Armory,  and  let  the  State-House 
tad  poblie  buildings  be  turned  over  at  once  to  J.  M. 
Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom,  under  the 
hv,  they  belong. 

ELTftiTA  BAXTEB,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

The  President  oonsidered  this  a  "  fair  and 
nisonable^^  proposition,  and  in  oommnnioating 
it  to  Brooks,  through  Attorney-General  Wil- 
Hsms,  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  "  int er- 
ects require  its  immediate  aceeptance."  Mr. 
Brooks,  however,  entertained  a  different  opin- 
ion, and  gave  his  reasons  in  the  following  re- 
ply: 


Exsounvx  OrrtoE,  Statb  or  Abxanbas,  I 
fiABnru  Cboss,  Abk.,  May  12, 1874.     ) 
Tk€  Hon,  GsoBoi  H.  Williaics,  AUamey-GeMral^ 

Wa$hington^  D.  0, : 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  here,  even 
if  there  were  a  qaorum,  and  there  is  not.  do  not  con- 
stitute a  Legislature,  unless  convened  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. If  you  recognise  this  assemblage  as  a  Legis- 
lature you  recognize  Baxter  as  Governor,  for  no  one 
but  the  Governor  can  convene  the  Legislature  in 
extraordinary  session.  If  it  is  not  a  Legislature 
called  by  the  proper  authority,  its  adjournment  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  So  far  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  concerned,  if  any  of  his  prerogatives  are 
interfered  with,  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  not  the 
President,  is  the  proper  tribunal  before  which  to  re- 
dress his  grievances.  I  have  answered  the  Presi- 
dent's dispatch  at  length.  I  shall  not  disband  anjr 
troops  under  my  command  until  the  question  of 
**  Wno  is  Governor  of  Arkansas  f  is  settled,  unless 
required  to  do  so  by  the  direct  command  of  the 
President.  I  have  no  proposition  to  submit,  and 
will  entertain  none  on  the  subject  other  than  that 
proposed  by  yourself,  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
audi  agreed  to  by  the  agents  and  attorneys  of  Bax- 
ter aiui  mysell  The  case  mode  on  the  papers  re- 
quires the  President  to  recognize  either  Baxter  or 
myself  as  Governor  of  Arkansas.  The  settlement  of 
the  question,  either  before  the  comts  or  the  Legisla* 
ture,  is  one  tiiat  in  my  oi>inion  does  not  require  the 
intercession  of  the  President  on  Baxter's  behalf. 
He  must  act  on  the  papers  before  him  and  not  upon 
what  a  Ijcgislature  may  or  may  not  do  in  the  future. 
Upon  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  legal  voters  of 
this  State,  and  upon  the  jud^ents  of  the  Supreme 
and  Circuit  Courts,  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fall. 
But,  if  these  are  to  be  held  for  naught  by  the  Presi- 
dent, until  such  time  as  he  can  ascertain  tho  opinion 
of  the  Legislature  to  ^uide  him  in  determining  who 
is  Governor,  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  ques- 
tion to  allow  the  State  and  citizens  to  be  plundered 
and  robbed  by  an  armed  mob,  which  has  already 
fired  on  the  Federal  troops  and  commenced  an  indie- 
criminate  slauffhter  of  colored  men,  to  avoid  a  fiir* 
ther  sacrifice  of  life  and  loss  of  property,  I  am  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  submit  my  case  as  it 
now  stands,  and  abide  the  President's  determination. 
JOSEPH  BBOOKS,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  general  that 
the  refusal  of  Brooks  to  act  upon  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Government  at  Washington 
worked  unfavorably  for  his  cause.  Moreover, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  President  Grant  to  reach  a  speedy  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty.  The  forces  on  either 
side  were  being  augmented,  collisions  between 
members  of  the  opposing  parties  were  becom- 
ing more  frequent,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  was  growing  more  threatening.  On  the 
18th  the  Legislature  organized,  with  a  qnornm 
of  each  branch  present.  On  the  ensuing  day 
the  following  joint  resolution,  invoking  the 
interposition  of  the  Federal  Government,  was 
passed  and  telegraphed  to  Washington : 

TTA^r^M,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
has  convened,  a  quorum  of  each  House  being  pres- 
ent ]and— 

Wh«r«a9y  The  capital  of  our  State  is  occupied  by 
armed  and  contending  forces :  and — 

Wk«r€a$^  The  State-House  is  now  in  possession  of 
armed  troops :  therefore,  be  it— 

RwoVotd^  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  put  this  Legislature  in 
possession  of  the  Legislative  Halls,  and  that  the 
public  property  on  State-House  Square  be  placed 
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under  the  supervision  and  control  of  ihlB  body,  the  The  announcement  of  this  action  on  the  part 
legal  cnstpdians  thereof  while  in  sewion.  and  that  he  ^f  the  General  Government  caused  the  great- 
make  such  order  for  the  disposition  of  said  armed  ^t.  ^^s^i^i^^  i„  t;**!^  "D^^t.  u-^^i,-  ^^Z,  a- 
contending  forces  as  will  mow  perfectly  protect  the  ?»*  rejoicing  m  Little  Rock.  Brooks  now  dis- 
State  against  domestic  violence  and  insure  this  bodj  Danded  his  troops  and  retired  from  the  State- 
protection  :  and  that  a  dul^  certified  copy  of  this  House,  and  Baxter  took  possession.  The  ex- 
resolution  be  at  once  transmitted  to  the  President  of  penses  incurred  on  account  of  military  opera- 
the  United  States.  ^^^^  ^^^ng  these  disturbances  were  reported 

Upon  receipt  of  this  communication  from  ^  Governor  Baxter  at  $260,000,  by  A^utant- 

the  Legislature,  President  Grant  issued  the  fol-  General  McOanary,  and  $300,000  by  T.  J. 

lowing  proclamation,  recognizing  Baxter  as  Churchill,  mflgor-general  commanding, 
the  legal  Governor  of  the  State,  and  ordering       -A.S  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 

the  forces  of  Brooks  to  dhsband  and  return  ^^  ^^  important  controversy  was  based  upon 

home :  ^h®  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Williams,  that 

Whereas,  Certain  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons,  document  is  here  given  in  foil,  not  only  as  bo- 
pretending.that  Elisha  Baxter,  the  present  Executive  l^g  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Vital  ques- 
of  Arkansas,  was  not  elected,  nave  combined  togeth*  tions  of  constitutional  law  which  are  frequent- 
er with  force  and  arms  to  resist  hia  authority  aa  ly  arising,  but  also  as  affording  a  precedent  to 
^chExecutive,  and  other  authorities  of  said  Stote;  ^  followed  by  the  Government  hereafter  in 

Whereat,  Said  EUsha  Baxter  has  been  declared  similar  cases, 
duly  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  Dbpabtmbht  ot  Jusnox,    ) 

as  provided  in  the  constitution  thereof,  and  has  for  m^  JVmdmt  'WASHnroToy,  May  15,  1874.  ) 


""f .  a  d_  ui,  cuuoiuciTcu  MIC  *»wiiu  x**«cuwYe  vii«r«-  j^^^pj^  Broofcs,  claiming  also  to  be  Governor  of  aaid 

Whereas,  It  is  provided  hi  the  Constitution  of  the  f^^tj^f'^^^fitn^  W^  rSp^^A^ vni?  '^i^^lll 

United  Stites  that  the  United  Sutes  shall  protect  ftPPhcationsliaving  been  referred  by  you  to  me  lor 

^  iuuou  »b«i/oo  i.ui»b  t.ii»  wtuMT^ft  »MM,vo  Buau  Hivb^\,ir  i^jj  opmion  as  to  which  of  these  persons  is  the  law- 

ZV.  ®n^^nf  Vhi  EriZve^'whSS^h^^^^^  ^^  J&ecutive  of  the  State,  I  have^  the  honor  to  sub- 

!fnf  l«' ^nii/«t« w^^  '"it-   That  Baxter  and  Brooks  were  candidates  for 

of  Article  fv.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^^^^^'^  ,°?  t^«/\»}  ^Z,f  ^^J«™*><^^  >87?. 

«r,tS.:  w.  JaLw  5n  «»«ina«.^  AJ.liS^^o-  wSl  _  SectioH  19,  of  ArticleM.  of  the  constitution  of  the 


and— 

Whereae 
convened 


Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attomcy-Genenil,  and  Superin- 

t^riTtT  ilf-nJ^  nn™™n?M  .  ^.T^.H^^  lS3    '"«  o^oe".  «°<i  directed  to  the  presiding  officer  of 

a  joint  rcBolntioa  applying  to  me  to  protect  thJsute    '^^^^^t^:^^^,^^^TV^,'^rS^''^ti 

the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elect- 

fltrainflt  thft     ®^»  ^^^»  '^^  *^°  ^^  TUQT^  shsll  have  the  highest  and 
V    ;/in«f  «l     equal  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one  of 


:i  w^nZ-H^  7SI^.l  l^        ^  ^    t^«  members  there  assembled.    The  persons  having 

"^m^tX^  pJSvTded'  inlTuws  of  the  United    '^  ^K^f  fAr^'r"^^^^^^^^ 

States  that  in  all^cases  of  insurrection  auainst  the     !1\„^^!l1^u*!1°.^^™°^?  A^i^L*'^^^^ 


laws  thereof  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  Ti'*""  Jt.n}\^J^  nh^^r.^^ 

?,  r«  ninS  ^An«vl^^^  ^7  both  Houscs  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  such 

uIa  ^^     1  ^*^?J«^®^»  *;  ^^Y}^y.  such  part  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^  j^  ^^          y^^  prescribed  by  law.  * 

land  and  naval  forces  as  shaU  be  judged  necessary  pu^uant  to  this  section,  the  votesVor  Governor  at 

Zl\'y^??!l^L''i^Tw'^^^^^        msurrection,  so  ^he  said  election  were  counted,  and  Baxter  was  de- 

n«5«T^^i^h'^^?Him^^  lioticed,  after  providing  for  a  canvass  if  the  votee, 

tiffmlH^'ri  fnr^  ^fnr f  Si  S!.?nn^^  3^r^J?^\l\^!u  Bpecislly  dcds^s :  "  Contested  elections  shall  like- 

the  mi  itary  force  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  shall  ^^   be  determined  by  both  Houses  of  the  General 

forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  msur-  Assembly,  in  such  manner  as  is,  or  may  hereafter  be! 

gents  to  disperse  Md  retire  peaceably  to  their  re-  prescribed  by  law."    When  ttis  constitution  ^s 

sp^ve  homes  withm  a  hmited  time:  now,  there-  l^^^^^  the«>  was  a  law  in  the  State  which  contin! 

I,  Ulvsses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  ?e?trfioSdi>rcontu% 
States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  command  }^^  thH«t  Li2?on  ?f  whi^h  ,^  i?  followl^  Assem- 
all  turlulent  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  ^^^'  ^^"^  *"*  "^^'^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  "  "  ^^^^^^*  • 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  ten  All  contested  elections  of  Governor  shall  be  decided 
days  from  this  date,  and  hereafter  submit  themselves  Jv  the  loint  vote  of  both  Honses  of  the  General  AsHem. 
to  the  lawful  authority,  to  the  said  Executive,  and  ?!?' ^A*?,!"? JJ°*"*  meeting  the  President  of  the  Sca- 
the other  constituted  authorities  of  said  State,  and  *'®  snaii  presiae. 

I  invoke  the  tad  and  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens  Brooks  accordingly  presented  to  the  Lower  House 

to  uphold  law  and  preserve  the  public  peace.  of  said  Assembly  bis  petition  for  a  contest,  but  by 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  decisive  vote  of  68  to  9  it  was  rejected  by  that 

andcausedthescalof  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  body.     Subsequently  the  Attorney-General,  upon 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  the  petition  of  Brooka,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 

May.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  and  of  the  Inde-  of  the  State  for  a  gtto  warranto  to  try  the  validity  of 

penaence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-fifth.  Baxter's  title  to  tne  office  of  Governor,  in  which  it 

U.  S.  GBANT.  was  alleged  that  Baxter  was  a  usurper,  etc.    Tliat 

By  the  President:  court  denied  the  application, upon  tne  ground  that 

Hamilton  Fisn,  Secretary  of  State.  the  courts  of  the  State  had  no  right  to  hear  and  rle- 
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Urmine  thd  question  presented,  because  exdnsive  slve  and  final  as  is  the  jadg^ment  of  the  Supreme 

jurisdiction  in  anoh  ea8es  had  been  conferred  upon  Court  of  the  State  on  anj  matter  within  its  juriadio- 

Uid  General  Assembly  bj  the  constitution  and  laws  tion.    Parties  to  such  a  contest  plead  and  j^rodiice 

of  the  State.  evidence  according  to  the  practice  provided  in  such 

Brooks  then  brought  a  suit  against  Baxter  in  the  cases,  and  the  controversy  is  invested  with  the  forms 

PaUski  Circuit  Oourt,  under  section  535  of  the  Civil  and  effect  of  a  judicial  procedure.    When  the  people 

Code  of  Arkansas,  which  reads  as  follows :  of  the  State  declared  in  their  constitution  that  a  con- 

Whaaever  a  person  usurps  sn  office  or  franchise  to  ^^  about  State  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the 

vhich  ke  Is  not  entitled  by  law,  an  action  by  proceedings  General  Assembly,  they  cannot  be  understood  as 

at  law  may  l»e  instituted  against  him,  either  ov  the  State  meaning  it  might  be  determined  in  any  Circuit  Court 

or  tbe  parties  entiUed  to  the  office  or  franchise,  to  pre-  ©f  the  State.    To  say  that  a  contest  shaU  be  decided 

yeoi  the  osorper  from  exercising  the  office  or  franchise.  ^y  decision,  and  then  to  say,  after  the  decision  is 

Brooks  states  in  his  petition  that  he  received  more  made,  that  such  contest  is  not  determined,  but  is  as 
than  45,000  votes,  and  that  Baxter  received  less  tlian  open  as  it  ever  was,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Can 
S'JfOOO  votes  for  Governor  at  the  said  election,  and,  af«  it  possibly  be  supposed  the  framers  of  this  constitu^ 
terdeolsrinf  that  Baxter  has  usurped  the  ofiice,prav8  tion,  when  they  declared  contested  elections  about 
that  it  may  oe  given  to  him  by  tne  judgment  of  the  State  ofELcers,  including  the  Governor,  should  be  de- 
court,  sod  that  he  may  recover  the  sum  of  $2,000,  the  termined  by  the  General  Assembly,  intended  that 
emolameats  of  said  office  withheld  from  him  by  Bax-  any  such  contest  should  be  just  as  unsettled  after  as 
ter.   This  presented  to  the  court  a  simple  question  it  was  before  such  determination  of  it!    Manifestly, 
of  a  oontest  for  the  office  of  Governor.    Baxter  d»-  they  intended  to  create  a  special  tribunal  to  trv  claims 
murred  to  this  j^tltion  on  the  ground  that  the  court  to  the  high  offices  of  the  State.    But  the  triounal  is 
bad  nojarisdiction  of  the  case,  and  afterward,  on  the  not  special  if  the  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
lith  of^ April,  the  oourt,  in  the  absence  of  the  de-  over  the  subject.   Brooks  appears  to  daim  that  when 
fdidant*3  counsel,  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  with*  a  contest  for  Governor  is  decided  by  the  General  As- 
03t  further  pleadings  or  any  evidence  in  the  case,  sembly,  the  defeated  party  may  treat  the  decision  as 
nadersd  jud^ent  for  Brooks  in  accordance  with  a  nullity,  and  proceed  ds  novo  in  the  courts.    This 
the  prajer  ox  his  petition.    Brooks,  within  a  few  makes  the  constitutional  proviuion  as  to  the  oontest 
miD-ites  thereafter,  without  process  to  enforce  the  of  no  effect,  and  the  proceedings  under  it  an  empty 
elevation  of  said  judgment,  and  with  the  aid  of  form.   When  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  dismissed 
armed  men,  forcibly  ejected  Baxter,  and  took  pes-  the  petition  of  Brooks  for  a  contest^  it  must  be  taken 
seisloa  of  the  Governor's  office.    On  the  next  day  as  a  decision  of  that  body  on  questions  presented  in 
alter  the  judgment  was  rendered,  Baxter's  counsel  the  petition.  But  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  wheth- 
nude  a  motion  to  set  it  aside,  alleging,  among  other  er  or  not  the  General  Assembly  has  in  fact  decided 
tilings  as  Rounds  therefor,  that  they  were  absent  the  contest,  if  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  do  so  is 
vbea  the  otimurrer  was  submitted  to  the  final  jud^  vested  in  that  body  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
n.^nt  thereon  rendered ;  that  the  judgment  of  the  the  State. 

evjrt  upon  overruling  the  demurrer  should  have  Section  14  ofArtideV.  of  the  constitution  of  Arkan- 

b«en  that  the  defendant  answer  over^^  instead  of  sas,  like  moat  other  constitations,  declares  that  each 

wliich  a  final  judgment  was  rendered  without  giving  House  of  the  Assembly  shall  judge  of  the  qualiflca- 

anv  time  or  opportunity  to  answer  the  complaint  tions,  election,  and  returns  ofits  members,  and  it  has 

np:>a  ita  merits ;  that  the  oourt  assessed  the  dam-  never  been  denied  anywhere  that  these  words  confer 

s^'ea  irithoQt  any  Jury  or  evidence ;  and,  finally,  that  exclusive  jurisdiction.    But  the  terms,  if  possible, 

theooQit  had  no  lurisdiotion  over  the  subject-matter  are  more  comprehensive  by  which  the  constitution 

of  the  Buit,  bat  the  next  day  this  motion  was  over-  confers  upon  tne  Legislative  Assembly  jurisdiction  to 

nled  bj  the  Court.  judge  of  the  election  of  State  officers.  !boubtless  the 

Section  4,  Article  IV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  makers  of  the  constitution  considered  it  unsafe  to 

United  States,  is  as  follows:  **The  United  States  lodgeinthehandsof  every  Circuit  Court  of  the  State 

sHiU  gnsrantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re-  the  power  to  revolutionixe  the  Executive  Department 

publican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  at  will,  and  their  wisdom  is  forcibly -illustrated  by 

of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  ot  the  the  case  under  consideration,  in  which  a  person  who 

li^zialature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legisla-  had  been  installed  as  Governor,  according  to  the 

tire  eaanot  be  convened),  against  domestic  vio-  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  after  an  undis- 

leace.*'  turbed  incumbency  of  more  than  a  year  is  deposed  by 

Wnen,  in  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the  Con-  a  Circuit  Judge,  and  another  person  put  in  nis  place 

^itatioB,  the  President  is  called  upon  by  the  Kxecu-  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  latter  that  he 

tTe  of  s  State  to  i^rotect  it  from  domestic  violence,  had  received  a  minority  of  votes  at  the  election, 

h  appears  to  be  his  duty  to  give  the  required  aid,  Looking  at  the  constitution  alone,  and  it  appears 

531  especially  when  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  ex-  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  courts  of  the 

i^aee  of  the  domestic  violence  ;  but  where  two  State  have  no  right  to  trr  a  contest  about  the  office 

persons,  each  claiming  to  be  Governor,  make  calls  of  Governor,  but  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that 

rs^peetively  upon  the  President  under  smd  clause  of  question  is  vested  in  the  General  Assembly.    This 

the  Constitution,  it  of  course  becomes  necessary  for  view  is  confirmed  bj^  judicial  authority.    Summing 

hiffl  to  determine,  In  the  first  place,  which  of  said  up  the  whole  discussion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ar- 

P^ns  is  the  constitutional  Governor  of  the  State,  kanaas  say  in  the  case  of  the   Attorney-General 

Tjit  aeetion  of  the  oonstitution  of  Arkansas  hereto-  against  Baxter,  above  referred  to  under  this  consti- 

f'>re  dt«d,  in  my  opinion^  decisive  of  this  question,  tution,  that  the  ^*  determination  of  the  question,  as  to 

a%  between  Baxter  and  Brooks.    According  to  the  whether  the  person  exercising  the  office  of  Governor 

e>Qstit(itLon  and  laws  of  the  State,  the  votes  for  has  been  duly  elected  or  not,  is  vested  exclusively  in 

G^oremor  were  connted  and  Baxter  declared  elected,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State^  and  neither  this 

vil  at  ones  was  duly  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the  nor  any  other  State  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  a  suit 

^tate.    There  is  great  difficulty  in  holding  that  he  in  relation  to  such  contest^  be  the  mode  or  form  what 

>^^rped  the  office  into  which  he  was  inducted  under  it  may,  whether  at  the  suit  of  the  Attornejr-General 

>i^«Kdrcomstances.   Assuming  that  no  greater  effect  or  on  the  relation  of  a  claimant  through  him,  or  by 

it  t)  be  dven  to  the  counting  ofthe  votes  in  the  i>re8-  an  individual  alone  claiming  a  right  to  the  office. 

^a%  of  the  General  Assembly  than  ought  to  be  given  Such  an  issue  should  be  made  before  the  General  As- 

t'^  a  limllar  action  b}r  any  board  of  canvassers,  yet  sembly ;  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  no  other 

▼b':a  it  comes  to  decide  a  question  of  contest,  the  tribunal  can  determine  that  question.    We  are  of 

^T^inX  Assembly  la  converted  by  the  constitution  opinion  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  hear 

b:o  a  judicial  body,  and  ita  judgment  is  as  condu-  and  determine  a  writ  of  quo  toarranto  for  the  pur- 
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poBo  of  rendering  a  judgment  of  tnuUr  against  tho  of  Pulaaki  County  lias  decided  that  Brooka  wm 
chief  Executive  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  file  an  elected.  Taking  the  provi»iona  of  the  Conatitution 
information  and  issue  a  writ  for  that  purpose  is  de-  which  declares  that  contested  eleotiona  about  certain 
nied."  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish  State  officers,  including  the  Governor,  shall  be  de- 
this  case  from  that  of  Brooks  against  Baxter,  in  the  tennined  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  pro- 
Circuit  Court,  by  calling  the  opinion  a  dictum^  but  vision  of  the  law  heretofore  cited  which  says  that  aU 
the  point  presented  to  and  decided  bv  the  Supreme  contested  elections  of  Governor  shall  be  decided 
Court  was  that  in  a  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  two  decisions  of  the  Su> 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  was  exdu-  preme  Coart  affinnins  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
sive,  which  of  course  deprived  one  court  as  much  aa  that  bod^  over  the  subject^  and  the  conclusion  irre- 
another  of  the  power  to  try  such  contest.  There  ia,  sistibly  follows  that  said  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
however,  another  decision  made  by  the  aame  court  Court  is  void.  A  void  judgment  binds  nobody, 
upon  the  precise  question  presented  in  the  case  of  Said  section  026,  under  which  this  judgment  was 
Brooks  against  Baxter.  Berry  was  a  candidate  for  rendered^  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the 
State  Auditor  on  the  aame  ticket  with  Brooks,  constitution  and  other  statutes  of  the  State,  and  is 
Wheeler,  his  competitor,  was  declared  elected  b^  no  doubt  intended  to  apply  to  county  and  other  in- 
the  General  Assembly.  Berry  then  brought  a  siut  ferior  officers  for  which  no  provision  elsewhere  is 
under  said  section  625  in  the  Pulaski  Circuft  Court  to  made.  But  the  constitution  takes  the  State  officers 
recover  the  office.  Wheeler  applied  to  the  Supreme  there  enumerated  out  of  the  purview  of  this  section 
Court  for  an  order  to  restrain  the  proceedinf^s,  and  and  establishes  a  special  tribunal  to  try  tbeae  con* 
that  court  issued  a  writ  of  prohibition  forbidding  tested  election  oaaes,  to  which  they  are  parties.  The 
the  said  court  to  proceed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  is  exclusive.  (Ohio 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  as  to  the  Question  of  law  against  Grisell  and  Menlon,  16  Ohio,  114 ;  Attorney- 
involved.  The  cases  of  Berry  and  Brooks  are  ex-  General  against  Gairufliies,  28  Pennsylvania,  9 ;  Com- 
actly  alike.  That  thia  Circuit  Court  should  have  monwealtn  against  Baxter,  86  Id.,  263 ;  Common- 
renaered  a  judgment  for  Brooks  under  these  cir-  wealth  against  Leech,  44  Id.,  882.) 
oumstances  is  surprising,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  Bespecting  the  claim  that  Brooks  received  a  ma- 
ssy that  it  presents  a  case  of  judicial  insubordina-  jority  of  the  votes  at  the  election,  it  must  be  said 
tion  which  deserves  the  reprehension  of  every  one  that  the  President  has  no  way  to  verify  that  claim, 
who  does  not  wish  to  see  public  confidence  m  the  If  he  had,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  under  the 
certainty  and  good  faith  of  judicial  proceedings  circumstances  in  this  case,  be  a  proper  subject  for  his 
wholly  destroyed.  Chief-Justice  McClure,  who  dis-  consideration.  Perhapa  if  every  thing  about  the  elec- 
sentea  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  against  tion  was  in  conflision,  and  there  had  been  no  legal 
Baxter,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  count  of  the  votes,  the  Question  of  minorities  might 
Wheeler  case,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  Ian-  form  an  element  of  the  aiscussion;  but  where,  as  in 
gnage:  "The  migority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  this  case,  there  has  been  a  legal  count  of  the  votes, 
tne  State  against  Baxter,  the  decision  of  the  mno  and  the  tribunal  organized  by  the  constitution  of  the 
nDarranto  and  a  contested  election  proceeding  be-  State  for  that  pmpose  has  declared  the  election,  the 
inff  convertible  remedies  having  one  and  tho  same  President,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  to  go  behind 
object,  decides  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  State  that  action  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  vote.  Frauds 
court,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  action,  has  juris-  may  have  been  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  Brooks ; 
diction  to  try  a  suit  in  relation  to  a  contest  for  the  but,  unhappily,  there  are  few  elections  where  partisan 
office  of  Governor  as  an  abstract  proposition  of  law.  seal  runs  high  in  which  the  victorious  party,  witJi 
I  concede  the  correctness  of  the  rale,  and  would  more  or  less  of  truth,  is  not  charged  with  acts  of 
have  assented  to  it  if  the  question  had  beeu  before  fraud.  There  must,  however,  be  an  end  to  the  con- 
ns. The  question  now  before  this  court  is  precisely  troversy  upon  the  subject.  Somebody  must  be 
one  of  contest  and  nothing  else.  As  to  all  matters  trusted  to  count  votes  and  declare  elections.  Un- 
of  contested  elections  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  constitutional  methods  of  filling  offices  cannot  be 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  resorted  to  because  there  is  some  real  or  imagined 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  unfairness  about  the  election.  Ambitious  and  selfish 
Public  Instruction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  aspirants  for  office  generally  create  the  disturbance 
only  be  had  before  the  General  Assembly."  about  this  matter,  for  the  people  are  more  interested 

He  then  adds,  in  conclusion :  "  I  think  a  writ  of  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  than  in  the  political 

prohibition  ought  to  ffo  to  prohibit  the  Circuit  Court  fortunes  of  any  man.    Either  of  the  contestants, 

iVom   entertaining   jurisdiction   of   Berry   against  with  law  and  order,  is  better  than  the  other  with  dis- 

Wheeler  that  has  for  its  object  a  recovery  of  the  cord  and  violence.    I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 

office."    All  five  of  the  judges  heard  this  case,  and  allow  the  proceedings  by  which  Brooks  obtained  pos- 

there  was  no  dissent  fVom  these  views  as  to  the  session  or  the  office  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 

question  of  jurisdiction.    To  show  how  the  forego-  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  they 

ing  decisions  are  understood  in  the  State,  I  refer  to  8     ^^  — ' — ^ **^*"   — ^  — u^vi- -ui — ^ 

note  bv  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Caldwell,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict C/Ourt  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 

District  of  Arkansas,  upon  Section  2879  of  a  digest  recognized  as  the  lawful  Bxecutive  of  the  State  of 

of  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  lately  examined  and  Arkansas, 

approved  by  him,  which  is  as  follows :  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  received  a 

^    ..            ,, .  a    LM      4A  ^«  A..M  t    TTT   ^*  Av^  telegraphic  copy  of  what  purports  to  be  a  dedsion  of 

over  caees  of  contented  election  for  the  offlcerB,  In  saia  ^^h  instant,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Auditor 

section  enumerated.  Is  exclnBive.— Attorney-General  on  of  the  State,  upon  a  requisition  of  Brooks,  drew  ms 

the  relation  of  Brooks  ai^inBt  Baxter,  manuscript  opln-  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  pay— 

ion,  1878 ;  Wheeler  against  Whylock,  manuscript  opinion,  ment  of  which  was  refused.    Brooks  then  applied  to 

18^                                     •  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  upon  tbe 

It  is  Bssumed  in  the  argument  for  Brooks  that  the  Treasurer,  who  set  up,  by  wav  of  defense,  that 

judgment  of  the  Pulaski  t}ircuit  Court  is  binding  as  g«^^  7"  ^^\  ^^®I?^'  ^^      ^u  ^^^L  ^  ^^*<^^ 

well  upon  the  President  as  upon  Baxter  until  It  is  brooks  demurred,  and  thereupon  the  court  say : 

--                                       - The  only  question  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  notice 

ircnit  Court  have  JuriBdictton  to  render  tbe 
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tenafDlii^vrbettier  the  relaior  l«,  entitled  to  tiie  relief        This  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  new  con-* 

Suwu^^%X*lidjSrenf^^^^  Btitution  indicates  the  dissatisfaction,  among 

ktoki  County.   We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Circait  Conrt  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  old  one,  which 

bftdjoriidlcaonorthesabject-niatter,  and  Its  Jndgment  «,„  adontefl    in    1868    before   the    RtAfA    hat\ 

.ppeara  to  be  regular  and  ?alli.  Harlnsr  arrived  at  these  7-  i  *"^P^®"    ^  i        '  ?®      1  ^^^    ?    »  ®    °®** 

coDclnsions,  the  demnrrar  Is  overrnled,  aod  the  writ  of  fairly  recovered  from  the  enects  of  the  war. 

mandamiu  wIU  be  awarded,  a«  prayed  for.  One  of  the  most  marked  defects  in  the  consti- 

Toshowthevalaeof  this  decision  it  la  proper  that  tation  of  1868  was  the  almost  unlimited  ap- 

Ighoald  make  the  foUowing  statement:  Ontheaoth  pointing  power  vested  in  the  Governor,  the 

ilX'S?Slu1;;:i:'X^^^^^^  fxtent  Vwhichismdicat^  by  the  following 

mA  aocompaniod  by  a  paper  signed  by  Chief^ Justice  language  of  one  ot  the  public  men  of  the  State : 

McClore  and  Justioes  Searle  and  Stephenson,  in  ^*  The  Governor  of  Arkansas  has  more  official 

vbkh  they  stated  that  they  reoognlzed  Brooks  as  patronage  than  any  Governor  in  the  Union ; 

frovemor.and  to  this  paper,  also,  is  appended  the  ^^^    appoints   a   chief-justice,    sixteen    circuit 

lame  of  Paffe,  the  respondent  in  the  above-named  .    ,     ^^ .  "  \      ^  i        rj    °^-^*'^"^    ^.ii  vuiu 

pn^ceedinglbi  mandamus.    Page,  therefore,  did  not  J^?g©8,  sixteen  prosecuting  attorneys,  one  chan- 

refuse  to  pay  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  becsause  he  oellor,  six  criminal  judges,  three  supervisors  in 

did  not  Teoof^nize  Brooks  as  Governor,  but  the  ob-  each  of  the  eighty  counties  of  the  State,  six 

j«jt  of  his  refusal  evidenUy  was  to  create  such  facts  circuit  court  clerks,  eighty  county  treasurers, 

Cor  T^^^.  ?h'' plaXy^wl*  S'^;  ?'«j!ty  ooTmty  ««««,«,  eighty  coroners,  ,dl  the 

by  the  parties,  both  of  whom  were  on  the  same  side  Justices  Of  the  peace,  oonstabJes  and  notaries 

in  the  controversy,  and  the  issue  so  made  was  sub-  public,  a  land-commissioner,  a  commissioner  of 

milted  to  judges  virtualljr  pled^d  to  give  the  deoi-  public  works,  a  State  geologist  and  insurance 

aion  wMited,  and  there,  within  the  militay  encamp-  ^gent,  with  perhaps  some  others,  besides  hav- 

ment  of  Brooks,  they  hurriedly  but  with  delicacy,  as  -jL  ^3!™.«»  ♦«.  «n  ^mK^^^^^^i^c  i^  «t7v«4.;„^  ^4k^^^  •»» 

thev  say,  decided  tlit  he  is  Sfovemor,  a  decision  in  i?g  POwer  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  elective  offices. 

plaa  contravention  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Under  the  new  constitution,  the  Choice  of  all 

theState,      ^     .*    -.  — -..-..^ .  .  ^^-n  -m . .-^  .-  xi 1.     .,.._.... 

decisions 


refrun  irom  oommeuii.    juore  «uiiu  once  \ue  oupreme  power  of  aDDOlntment 

Court  ot'the  United  States  has  decided  that  it  would  j.  „    js« r^  «  ^n  n^  'jj„^ v •  ^        j.       rrA 

not  hear  argument  in  a  case  made  up  in  this  way,  and  V-  ;  ^^^.^PP®^  ^^  ^^  disfranchisements.  The 
a  decision  obuined  under  such  circumstances  is  not  distinguishing  features  of  the  new  constitution, 
reC'Dffnized  as  authority  by  any  respectable  tribunal,  as  compared  with  that  of  1868,  consist  in  sub- 
No  Jonbt  this  deoiBioo  wdl  add  to  the  complications  mitting  the  election  of  all  officers  of  the  gov- 

;;^/«fg;tr«"'t??ftWSl^^%r^S§^'  f™"^*"**"  *;  Popnlar^ote:  k>  diminishing 

of  Governor  untU  it  is  otherwise  decided  upon  a  con-  "^®  number  of  officers  to  such  hmit  as  is  ne- 

tLst  made  by  the  Le^lature  of  the  State.  oessary  to  an  economical  and  successful  ad- 

Oq  the  11th  instant  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ministration  of  tbe  government ;  in  limiting  the 

State  was  wnvened  in  extra  session  upon  the  <»11  of  rate  of  taxation  by  the  Legislature  on  the  as- 

Baxter,  and  both  Houses  passed  a  jomt  resolution  -,^o-^,i  „„i„^  ^p  ^ii  ,v»y>^«-*«. .  ?„  ^.^^f^^^.'..^^  *i  . 

Pir^uakt  to  Section  4,  Article  IV.  of tlie  Constitution  »®?f ®^  ^^'^.^  ^l  ^^  property ;  in  protecting  the 

of  the  Cnited  States,  calling  upon  the  President  public  credit,  by  expressly  prohibiting  the  Lcir- 

to  protect  the  State  against  domestic  violence.    This  islature  from  contracting  any  debt,  save  for 

call  exhausts  all  the  means  which  the  people  of  the  certain  specified  purposes ;  and  in  prohibiting 

Sute  have  under  the  Constitution  to  Invofce  the  aid  ^U  local  and  special  legislation. 
of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  for  their  pro-         rpi  ^  -d.,,  ^ct>\  \*.^y    y         *v  *  -.    ;»•  *•     *• 
twtbn,  and  there  seems  to  be,  under  the  circum-        The  Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  no  distinction 

stances  of  the  case,  an  imperative  necessity  for  im-  shall  be  made  m  the  rights  of  citizens  on  ac- 

mediate  action.    I  nave  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  count  of  race  or  color ;  that  the  privilege  of 

'**'***•  /^«^  YT  Tw^  T  T  A  «ra   A  ^i.  n        i  *^®  ^^i*  of  hobm^  coTptu  shall  not  be  suspend- 

OEO.H.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney-General.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^  General  Assembly;  that  no 

The  Legislatore  continued  in  session  until  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any 

Mar  2Sth,  when  it  adyourned.  Tbe>no9t  impor-  civil  action,  on  mesne  or  final  process,  unless  in 

tant  measure  pa§sed  was  a  bill  providing  for  cases  of  fraud ;  that  monopolies  shidl  not  be 

theMssembling  of  a  Oonstitutional  Oonvention,  allowed ;  and  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 

op  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  election  of  dele-  between  resident  aliens  and  citizens  in  regard 

gates,  to  be  held  June  80tb.  to  property.    The  power  of  declaring  martial 

At  the  election  held  on  the  80th  of  June,  law  is  taken  from  the  Governor  and  vested  in 

S),2o9  votes  were  cast  for,  and  8,607  against  the  Legislature  by  Section  12  of  the  Bill  of 

holding  a  convention ;  the  mivjority  for  the  con-  Rights,  which  says  that  ^^  no  power  of  suspend- 

▼Aition  being  71,652.    At  the  same  time,  91  ing  or  setting  aside  the  law  or  laws  of  the 

<ielegates  were  chosen.    On  the  14th  of  July,  State  shall  ever  be  exercised,  except  by  the 

the  convention    assembled    in    Little    Rock.  General  Assembly.^* 

Tbis  was  the  fifth  Oonstitutional  Oonvention       The  right  of  snfTrage  is  extended  to  every 

which  had  been  convened  in  the  State,  the  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  male  per- 

others  having  been  held  in  1836,  1861,  1864,  son  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 

aad  1868.     The  new  constitution  was  voted  ing  a  citizen,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 

^pou  by  the  people  on  the  18th  of  October,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  twelve  months,  in 

uid  was  ratified  by  a  minority  of  53,890  votes,  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  voting  pro- 

73,697  votes  having  been  cast  for,  and  24,807  cinct,  or  ward,  one  month  previous  to  the  elec- 

igainst  it  tion.    It  is  provided  that  no  law  shall  be  en* 
vot.  XIV.— 4    A 
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acted  "  whereby  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec-  by  general  law,  authorize  school  districts  to 

tion  shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  any  previous  levy,  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of 

registration  of  the  elector^s  name."    The  gen-  such  district,  a  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on 

eral  elections  shall  be  held  biennially  on  the  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  for  school  purposes : 

first  Monday,  of  September;  but  the  General  Provided  further^  That  no  such  tax  shall  be 

Assembly  may  fix  a  different  time.    The  num-  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose,  nor  for  any 

ber  of  Representatives  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  other  district  than  that  for  which  it  was  levied." 

73  nor  more  than  100,  and  of  Senators  at  not  A  system  of  free  schools  is  to  be  maintained, 

less  than  30  nor  more  than  35.  '*  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State,  between 

Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  for  two  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  may  re- 
and  Senators  for  four  years.  The  sessions  of  ceive  gratuitous  instruction."  The  creation  of 
the  Legislature  are  made  biennial,  and  are  lim-  school  offices  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  and,  un- 
ited to  sixty  days,  but  may  be  extended  by  a  til  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Secretary 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  This  limita-  of  State  is  required  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
tion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  first  ses-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
sion  under  the  new  constitution,  or  when  im-  For  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and 
peachments  are  pending.  Ko  member  shall,  mining,  the  General  Assembly  is  authorized  to 
during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected,  exempt,  by  general  law,  from  taxation,  for  the 
receive  any  increase  of  pay  for  his  services,  term  of  seven  years  from  the  ratification  of 
under  any  law  passed  during  such  term.  The  the  constitution,  the  capital  invested  in  any  or 
limitations  contained  in  the  following  sections  all  kinds  of  mining  and  mannfacttiring  businesa 
of  Article  V.  are  placed  upon  the  powers  of  in  the  State, 
the  Legislature.  Railroads  and  canals  are  declared  public 

Section  81.  No  State  tax  shall  be  allowed,  or  ap-  highways  and  the  companies  common  carriers ; 
propriation  of  money  made,  except  to  raise  means  the  directors  are  required  to  make  annual  re- 
for  the  payment  of  tne  just  debts  of  the  State,  for  ports  under  oath  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Ac- 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  goyemmont,  to  counts  :  and  the  roUinff-stock  and  all  other 
sustam  common  schools,  to  repel  invasion  and  sup-  ^^„„i,i'  ^^^^^^„  «..^  «^«„;,i«»«^  ^o.»a^..«i  «« 
press  insurrection,  except  by  a  m:fl-ority  of  two-thirSs  movable  property  are  considered  personal  es- 
of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  tate,  and  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the 

Sec.  82.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of  indi- 

limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  injuries  result-  viduals.     The  General  Assembly  is  required  to 

ing  in  death,  or  for  injuries  to  persons  <>/ Property.  **  prevent  by  law  the  granting  of  free  passes 

and,  m  case  of  death  trom  such  iniunes,  the  right  of,*  -ij         4_^         ^x:          —            * 

aotiin  shall  survive,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  ^J  any  railroad  or  transportation  company  to 

prescribe  for  whose  benefit  such  action  shall  be  any  officer  of  this  State  Legislature,  executive 

prosecuted.  or  judicial ; "  and  also  "  to  pass  laws  to  cor- 

Seo.  83.  No  obligation  or  liability  of  any  rail-  jgct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
road,  or  other  corporation,  held  or  owned  by  this  ^  excessive  charges  by  railroad,  canaL  and 
State,  shall  ever  be  exchanged,  transferred,  remitted,  ""^  ^^v^ooi to  v«»i gvo  */j  x »ii« v»^4,  ^a^o^,  t*™ 
postponed,  or  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  General  turnpike  companies,  for  transporting  freight 
Assembly  ;  nor  shall  such  liability  or  obligation  be  and  passengers,  and  shall  provide  for  enforcing 
released,  except  by  payment  thereof  into  the  State  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeit- 
Treasury,  nres." 

The  Executive  term  of  office  is  reduced  from  Executive  and  judicial  officers  are  prohib- 

four  to  two  years,  and  the  office  of  Lieutenant-  ited  from  receiving  fees ;  the  amount  of  their 

Governor  is  abolished,  tlie  functions  of  it  de-  salaries  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  General  Assem- 

volving  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The  bly,  but  shall  not  exceed  annually  the  follow- 

provisions  in  Article  VL  in  regard  to  the  elec-  ing  sums:    Governor,  $4,000;    Secretary   of 

tions  of  State  officers  and  contested  elections—  State,   $2,500;    Treasurer  of   State,  $8,000  ; 

the  point  upon  which  the  exciting  guberna-  Auditor  of  State,  $8,000;    Attorney-General, 

torial  controversy  of   this  year  turned — are  $2,500 ;  Commissioner  of  State  Lands,  $2,500 ; 

substantially  the  same  in  the  new  constitution  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  each,  $4,000  ; 

as  they  were  in  the  old.  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  Chancellors, 

All  judges  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  each,  $3,000 ;  prosecuting  attorneys,  $400. 

those  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  eight  years;  of  The  constitution  provided  that  an  election 

tlie  Circuit  Courts  for  four  years,  and  of  the  for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 

county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  two  ture  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  on  which 

years.     Sheriffs,  assessors,    coroners,    county  the  vote  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  viz., 

treasurers,  and  surveyors,  are  also  elected  by  October  1 8th,  and  that  the  Legislature  then 

the  people  for  two  years.    The  Generd  Assem-  elected  should  assemble  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 

bly  is  required  to  **  provide,  by  general  laws,  ber.      In  view  of  this  provision  the  Demo- 

for  the  support  of  common  schools  by  taxes,  cratic  Convention  assembled  in  Little  Kock, 

which  shall  never  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  two  September  9th,  to  nominate  a  State  ticket. 

mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  Governor  Baxter  was  twice  chosen  as  the  can- 

the  State ;  and  by  an  annual  ^<?r  capita  tax  of  didate  for  Governor,  but  declined  the  nomina- 

one  dollar,  to  be  assessed  on  every  male  inhab-  tion.     The  following  nominations  for  State 

itant  of  this  State  over  the  ape  of  twenty-one  officers  were  then  made : 

years :  Provided^  The  General  Assembly  may,  Governor,  A.  H.  Garland ;  Ohief-Justioe,  £• 
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E  English ;  Associate  Supreme  Justioes,  Da-  be  voted  upon  at  the  election  of  October  18th. 

rid  Walker,  William  M.  Harrison ;  Secretary  of  This  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 

State,  B.  B.  Beavers ;  Auditor,  Wm.  B.  Miller ;  ticket — Garland,  as  candidate  for  Governor, 

Tressarer,  T.  J.  Churchill ;  Attorney-General,  having  received  76,458  votes,  and  the  other 

S.  P.  Hughes ;  Commissioner  of  State  Lands,  candidates  about  the  same  number. 

J.  X.  Smitbee ;  Chancellor,  John  R.  Eakin.  The  congressional  election  was  held  on  the 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows:  8d  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 

Whtrtoiy  The  Oonstttutional  Convention,  reoeatly  Democrats  in  aU  of  the  districts,  viz. :  I.  Lu- 

ftssembled  At  Little  Bock,  framed  a  oonetitution  for  cian  G.  Ganse ;  II.  William  F.  Siemens ;  III. 

trie  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  same  haa  been  sub-  William  W.  Wilshire:  IV.  Thomas  M.  Gunter. 

m:rt^  to  the  people  for  ratification  on  the  18th  day  q^^  ^^^  ^q^^  ^^  November  the  new  Legisla- 

of  October,  A.  D.  1874 ;  and —  .                    1 1  j                   'j  j  v     ^.l            ® 

Wh€ru$,  In  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  <^«re  assembled,  as  provided  by  the  new  con- 

cinstitution  so  suboutted  is  just,  liberal,  and  wiae,  stitution,   and  soon  after  Governor  Garland 

tod  ▼!]]  secare  to  the  State  peace  and  prosperity,  if  and  the  other  State  officers  recently  elected 

properly  enforced :  therefore  be  it—  entered  upon  their  official  duties.     Another 

n^uJ^-Sk^^vIS:^  ^JS'irLr.kSS  rn  now  arose  for -the  possession  of  the 

to  seoare  the  ratification  of  auob  constitution,  and  il^xecutive  office.     V.  V.  bmith,  who  had  been 

to  have  the  same  carried  into  effect  and  enforced  elected    Lieutenant-Governor    on    the  ticket 

Mcording  to  it9  letter,  meaning,  and  spirit.         ^  with  Baiter  in  1872,  and  had  since  held  that 

AWr-rf  That/n  this  °»;\o°^e^  «"  P«"o"3}*^-  office,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 

inihe  Slate  deeinng'  her  future  welfare,  regardless  .,      cV^*^  ^„  fuf  lofi*  ^p  v^Tr«r«K^»  ;«  iUK;«k 

or  p«t  issues  and  differences,  are  cordfally  invited  Jhe  State  on  the  13th  of  November,  m  which 

tosecoretbeequalityof  all  men  before  the  law,  hon-  he    declared  that  the   recent    Constitutional 

estT  and  capability  in  the  administration  of  every  Convention  had  not  been  called  in  accordance 

pQblic  duty,  the  speedy  and  just  punishment  of  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  State:    that  its 

eveiycnme,  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot,  proceedings   were  therefore   illegal,  and  the 

the  advancement  and  perpetuity  of  pubhc  education,  f^^^^^  "6»       «  w    w*«*v*w*«    *««^6ax,   i^^A  iiuo 

ewttomy  in  every  department  of  the  government,  constitution  which  it  framed  null  and  void; 

sad  the  rightful  use  of  every  prerogative  of  power  that  the  election  held  under  such  constitution 

to  the  end  that  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  was  unlawful,  and  the   officers   chosen   were 

vhole  people  shall  be  complete.  usurpers ;  that  the  office  of  Governor  had  been 

RsfoicsfL  That  this  convention  pledges  its  un-  „Ko«^i^«i^    K,r  Do^^-^.  ««;i  »a,.«^^;i    u,r  o«« 

abated  exertions  to  secure  the  adoptlouTf  such  con-  T^^^^  .  ^^,  cSo  v  ®^?°^  ir®?^?®v    ^^  ?*!" 

rtiiation,  as  well  as  the  election  of  the  persons  nom-  ^and ;  tnat  m  1872  he  nimselr  nad  been  elect- 

ioated  by  it  for  the  different  offices  on  the  State  ticket,  ed  Lieutenant-Governor  for  four  years;   and 

A  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  that,  according  to  the  constitution  he  was  en- 
party  met  in  Little  Rock,  September  16th.  tilled  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  dele-  rendered  vacant  by  Baxter.  After  these  decla- 
gates  agiunst  the  course  pursued  by  Baxter  rations,  and  the  assertion  that  "  the  attempt  to 
and  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Resolu-  wize  and  the  seizing  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tions were  passed  pledging  fidelity  to  the  Re-  <^ive;  and  Judicial  offices  of  the  State"  was 
publican  party,  denying  the  authority  of  "  revolution,  and  nothing  but  revolution,"  the 
Eliaha  Baxter  as  Governor,  pronouncing  in  fa-  proclamation  ended  as  follows : 
vor  of  Joseph  Brooks,  and  declaring  all  the  acts  Now,  therefore,  I,  V%  V.  Smith,  Lieutenant-6ov- 
of  Baxter,  subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  ^^or  of  ^^^  State  of  Arkansas,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 

r^li  o^^V"*^'  -.-i  ^«'«^'  -"^  *»'  '^%  ^niJ^^^)'.lz^\tI:i^^yLwTJsr^i^t. 

Constitutional  Convention  was  a  consmracy  of  ^^j^  (EMshi  Barter  having  abdicated  and  abandoned 

members  of  the  White  League,  Ku-klux,  and  the  office  of  Qovernor),  do  hereby  oommand  all  per- 

leaders  of  the  lost  cause,  to  overthrow  the  re-  sons  claiming  to  derive  political  authority  under  and 

constructed  government  hy  virtue  of  the  so-called  constitution  of  October  18. 

The   convention    further    declared   "that  1874,  to  desist  and  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  all 

*  i«   vvuroubtvu    xut|.uot    u«vu»ovl       vuai*  offlcj]  authoHty  thereundcr,  and  all  persons  that 

tbe  late  so-called  Constitutional  Convention  may  have  aasumed  to  act  under  the  authority  of  said 

reeently  assembled,  having  been  called  by  a  pretended  constitution,  whether  executive,  legisla- 

revolationary  Legislature,  without  warrant  or  lative,  or  judicial,  are  hereby  commanded  to  relin- 

aothority  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  exist-  qujsh  and  surrender  said  offices  to  the  persons  enti- 

m«  ^r^,.Jii^*i^^  Jif^  ♦i.o.  a*«*«  «n   -yv«.«  i,«^  ^^A  tied  thereto,  under  the  constitution  of  1868,  and  the 

mg  constitution  of  the  State,  all  acts  had  and  ,,^.  p^^j  thereunder,  within  Ave  (6)  diiys  from 

aooe  by  tha^  convention,  as  well  as  those  of  the  date  hereof,  or  I  shall  take  such  measures  as 

the  Legislature  which  called  it,  are  revolution-  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  the  observance  and 

ary,  nail,  and  void,  and  it  would  be  both  im-  enforcement  of  this  command, 

proper  and  impolitic  for  the  RepubUcan  ^arty  I-  testimonv  whereofj^  ^^^iJ^'^^ll  stte"S 

io  place  men  in  nomination*  as  candidates  for  rj^,  ^-j    ^e  aikxed,  at  Little  Eock,  this,  the  18th 

any  of  the  offices  provided  for  by  said  so-called  dav  of  November,  a.  d.  1874. 

coBTention."  v.  V.  SMITH,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

And  "that  the  officers,  whose  election  is  By  the  Governor : 

provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1868,  and  ^^^^^"^  Wheelek,  Secretary  of  State. 

the  laws  passed  thereunder,  be  nominated  and  On  the  same  day  Smith  made  application  to 

Toted  for  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  President  Grant  to  guarantee  to  the  State  a 

Taesday,  the  3d  day  of  November  next."  republican  government,  and  protect  it  from 

No  nominations,  therefore,  were  made  to  domestic  violence. 
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Governor  Garland  at  once  catiBed  warrants 
to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and  Wheel- 
er for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government, 
but  those  persons  could  not  be  found. 

During  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Brooks- 
Baxter  contest,  and  before  the  a^onrnment  of 
Congress,  a  select  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Luke  P.  Poland  as  chairman,  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Arkansas, 
and  '^  whether  said  State  had  now  a  government 
republican  in  form,  the  officers  of  which  are 
duljr  elected,  and,  as  now  organized,  ought  to 
be  recognized  bj  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  This  committee  proceeded  to  Little 
Bock,  and  took  testimony  during  the  summer. 

President  Grant  declined  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  the  affairs 
of  the  State  were  under  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. Garland,  therefore,  remained  in  dos- 
session  of  the  executive  office  unmolestea  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  Senate,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  adopted  a  bill  cre- 
ating a  State  Board  of  Finance,  with  authority 
to  issue  $25,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the 
State  and  procuring  money  to  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  State  lands  are  to  be  mortgaged 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  all  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  tins  State,  up  to  October  1,  1874. 

state  Bank  bonds $940,000 

Real  Estate  Bank  l)ondfl 091,000 

Arkanaaa  ftinded  bonds 8,060,000 

Memphis  A  Little  Bock  Railroad  bonds 1^200,000 

MisBisslppl,  Onachlta  &  Red  River  Railroad 

bonds 600,000 

Little  Rode,  Pine  Blaff  A  New  Orleans  Rail- 
road bonds 1,900,000 

Little  Rock  A  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds. . . .  1,000,000 

Arkansas  Central  Railroad  bonds 1,850,000 

Bonds  to  sapply  deflcite 800,000 

Total $9^1,000 

The  treasurer  is  not  required,  by  law,  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  levee  bonds;  therefore 
they  do  not  appear  in  this  list. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
expenditures  and  estimates  of  the  War  De- 
partment, as  submitted  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows . 

The  actual  expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 
1878,  Inclndinff  rirer  and  harbor  im- 
prorements,  were $46,896,806  91 

The  same  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
Jane80, 1874 49,896,814  71 

Showing  a  redaction  of $8,996,998  60 

The  erfimates  tor  the  Military  Establish- 

ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 

1875,  were $84,410,799  89 

Those  sabmitted  for  the  ensaing  fiscal 

yearare 88,486,969  50 

Showing  a  redaction  of. $1 ,991,768  80 

The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  fortification,  rirer  and  harbor  Im- 
provements, and  pablic  baildings  and 
gronnds.  and  Wasnington  Agnedact,  for 
iae  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1875,  were  $90,468,896  00 


Bronght  forward $90,459,896  00 

His-  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Jane  80. 1876,  are  an  follows,  tIx.  : 
Fortifications     and     other 

works  of  defense $9,108,70  000 

Geographical  and  milltazy 

sorreys 899,000  00 

Improvement  of  rivers  and 

harbors 18^386,609  00 

Pablic  botld'gs  and  groands, 

and    Washington    Aqne- 

dact 678,410  60 

16,471,610  50 
Showing  a  redaction  of $8,967,766  60 


The  total  estimates  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  all  pnrpo^es,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1875,  were $60,180,958  89 

The  same  for  the  ensaing  fiscal  year  are..    68,144.499  00 

Showing  a  redaction  In  fltror  of  those 
for  the  ensuing  year  of $7,086,494  89 


The  estimates  for  the  military  establish- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jone  80, 
1876, are ^..  $39,488,960  60 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
yearwero 98,662,899  00 

Excess  of «ext  year's  estimates  over 
this  year*s  appropriations $8,906,B77  50 

By  the  operation  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  of  June  20,  1874,  all  nnezpended  balances 
of  appropriations  which  had  remained  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  for  two  fiscal  years 
prior  to  July  1,  1874,  excepting  such  amounts 
as  were  required  to  meet  unfulfilled  contracts 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  were 
carried  to  the  surplus  fbnd  of  the  Treasury. 
This  necessitated  estimates  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  various  objects,  the  appropriations  for 
which  have  always  been  available  at  any  time. 
Therefore,  certain  items,  for  which  estimates 
have  not  been  heretofore  required,  are  now 
included  in  the  aggregate  estimates  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  strength  of  the  army,  October  15th, 
was  reported  at  26,441  enlisted  men.    In  the 
report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  General  Sherman  says  on  this 
Joint:  ^*I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  lat  of 
anuary,   1875,   the  number  of  enlisted  men 
will  be  reduced,  by  ordinary  casualties,   dis- 
charges, and  deaths,  to  the  number  limited  by 
law — ^namely,  25,000,  and  will  venture  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  this  limit  forces  the 
companies  to  so  small  a  standard  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  is  greatly  impaired  there- 
by.   It  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  the 
companies  at  remote  stations  up  to  the  rery 
smaU  legal  standard,  because  mouths  must  ne-   i 
cessarily  elapse  after  discharges  alid  deaths  be- 
fore recruits  can  be  be  sent  from  the  general  | 
rendezvous." 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  approved  June  16,  1874, 
$105,000  was  allowed  for  recruiting  purposes, 
and  it  was  provided  that  **  no  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  recruiting  the 
army  beyond  the  number  of  25,000  enlisted 
men,  including  Indian  scouts."  In  commenting 
upon  this  measure.  Secretary  Belknap  says  : 
This  prohibition  fell  in  an  unfortunate  time  and 
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nuimer.   The  demands  for  the  Bervioe  of  United  subject  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 

States  troops  hAve  been  in<a^ea«ed,  and  have  been  n^ent,  and  committed  to  the  management  of 

imperative  for  Indian  and  other  servioe,  ever  amce  t  ;/.r.fL«««*  r»A«««„i    gt,««;^««     ^riT?  "k««   ^^lA 

the  adjournment  of  CongreHS,  and  senous  oonse-  i-ieutenant-General    Shendan,   who  has  laid 

qaeaces  might  easily  ha/e  attended  the  manifest  l^^ld  of  it  with  his  accustomed  energy.     He  is 

vaatof  any  considerable  reliable  force.    There  was  at  this  moment  down  in  the  Indian  country 

DO  margin  for  emergenoies,  suoh  as  have  amen  in  near  Fort  SOI,  giving  his  personal  attention  to 

connwstion  ^ith  Indian  affa^  and  the  troubles  m  ^^^  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  before  the 

ihebouth,    I  was  opposed  to  the  reduction  at  the  .   .     ^'j^^")  »"«  *    t  j •           . i ,  ,     "^*"*'' 

time  it  was  made,  and  have  since  had  no  reason  to  ^^^ter  IS  over  these  Indians  will  learn  a  lesson 

cti&Q^  the  opinion  then  formed.    The  reduced  ap-  which  will  enable  the  civil  agents  to   bring 

propnations  ibr  arm^  purposes  have  been  too  heavily  them  within  the  sphere  of  humanization,  if 

taxed  by  the  necessity  ot  movement  of  troops ;  for,  ^ot  of  civiUzation," 

et?i\'lf  t^ey'^hl^in^ei  ,,^^^in  the  limite  of  the  Military  Division  of 

points  where  their  presence  was  needed,  and  had  to  *"*  Missouri  are  76  establisned  posts  and  camps 

be  retoraed  at  the  earliest  piossible  moment.    The  garrisoned  by  8  regiments  of  cavalry,  17  regi- 

reduction  proposed  and  insisted  on  by  Congress  ments  of  infantry,  and  a  small  detachment  of 

wuQld,  when  It  was  aooomplished,  save  alone  the  engineer  troops,  aggregating,  at  the  last  offi- 

paj,  subsistence,  and   clothing,  of  five  thousand  I"^    11    """*;^»  "oe^^B^V  »>    r,     X,"*^*^  "    , 

m4;  bat  this  amount  cannot  ill  be  considered  as  ^^^,  ^^^^y  1^»819  commission^  officers  and 

hsTing  bden  saved,  for,  when  troops  were  needed  at  enlisted  men. 

poiatswhere  the  force  was  found,  in  oonse<^uence  of  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  few 

tae  reduction,  to  be  too  small  for  real  servioe,  other  oases  of  yellow  fever  at  Forts  Jeflferson  and 

troops  from  other  points  were  required  to  be  trans-  Barrancas  during  the  summer  of  1874,  the 

ported  at  an  expense  almost  large  enough  to  equal  •^*»*  ***""»=»   ««**«5    i.u^?   oiaixiuic*    vi    xui^,   ».uo 

m  amount  the  saving  from  the  sources  named.    Be-  *"°y  eigoyea  unusually  good  health  durmg 

sides,  the  number  of  posts  was  not  reduced :  the  ne-  the  year.     There  has,  however,  been  a  large 

cessicies  of  the  service  required  that  they  should  be  death-rate  from  accidental  causes.    The  ratio 

garrisoned,  and,  although  they  were  occupied  by  of  deaths  and  discharges  from  wounds,  acci- 

verr  small  forces,  yet  the  expense  incident  to  the  re-  j«„a«  ^«  j  ;«:««,•««  ;«  .^«-«  iu-^  4.«,««^T«  .^^^4. 

t^Uon  and  openJtfon  of  the  posts  exUted  to  almost  ^®?*^»"<i^,?"««'  ^^  more  than  twice  as  great 

as  great  an  extent  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  ^  ^  the  xSritish  Army.     I  has,  in  the  past  six 

iiQmber  on  duty  been  larger.    In  my  judgment,  if  a  years,  it  has  averaged  about  5  per  1,000  of 

redaction  of  the  army  is  to  be  made,  it  can  only  be  strength  in  the  American  Army,  while  in  the 

made  by  reducing  the  number  of  ofBLcers  and  men;  "Rriti^h    Armv  fhA  nvAroo-A  Tiah  h«An   S  ft7  nAr 

in  other  words,   by  reducing  the  number  of  regil  fn^Jf   A    JJli     average  has  t>een  »•»/  per 

m^nts.    How  tb!iit  in  be  done  in  the  T)re8ent  int?r-  };^^  ^f  stoength.     The  mortality  statistics  of 

esta  of  the  service,  with  the  condition  of  affairs  the  army  durmg  the  year  are  thus  reported  by 

viiich  requires  the  retention  of  the  posts  now  in  the  Surgeon-General : 
eiiiienoe,  and  indeed  the  establishment  of  others, 

ii  a  problem  which  must  be  determined  if  the  reduo-     White  troops  on  Sick-list 45,011 

tioa  13  insisted  on.    Beflection  as  to  the  amount  ue-     Average  per  1,000  of  Btrength 1,700 

cissary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ensuing  fiscal    5 ."^j'®?  R®'  "**''  ^^  sick-list a 

Tear  satisfies  me  that  the  appropriation  for  cloth-     o'ckoraweatfe..... :*aaa**;". V"'    ^SrT 

!fi,  «-T^^r«^  -7,  v»Var««««    Tftj^.,!^  C  X..»/qr VrJ.  oT^  Average  number  of  cases  per  1,000  of  streuiith. . .      1,614 

m^.  pay,  and  subsistence,  should  be  made  for  the     g,ck  o?  wounds,  accidents,  etcl .7! 7  084 

army  upon  a  basis  of  30,000  men.    This  would  most     Average  per  1,000  of  strength 8T6 

osruinly  prevent  any  deficiency,  and,  should  appro-     Averaiie  number  constantly  oii  sick-list 1,100 

pfistions  to  that  ertent  be  made,  whatever  surplus     Average  per  1,000  of  strength. 46 

migiit  remain  on  hand  would  be.  under  existing     Constanuy  under  treatment  for  disease 088 

U,.,  tanked  into  the  T™««ry.  ^2Sg,E?in'rtSL'S'&wiund.;«iidemV.        " 

file  filSft 

The  most  important  of  the  military  divisions  Average  per  ilooo  of  stnmgth.  *. !  1*. '. '. ". '. '. '.  1 ". '. '. ! '.  *.  *. !        lo 

b  that  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  Lieu-    Whole  number  of  death* 841 

tenaut-General  Sheridan,  which  embraces  sub-  DfeTS^^Li;^^..  ."!^°ff  ^                              990 


Proportion 

Within  this  immense  area  are  grouped  most  of    „VS*^v,-  *  •  •  v,  •  •  r  •  •  • '  j;  '  *  vr  *  VimV ^^125 

tiv..  T  j«       A  -u       u^           S-.      A-       '^a  «    *  4.  White  soldiers  discharged  for  dlRablHt v.. 874 

me  Indian  tnoes  who  are  m  a  transition  state    Number  of  cases  among  colored  troops 4,535 

from  that  of  savages  to  a  condition  of  com-     Average  per  1,000  of  strength 1,816 

mtive  civilization.  Here,  the  contact  be-  2^Ji'rtwirVt«u«h:::::::::::::::::::::  f^ 

tweea  the  frontier  settler  and  th e  abongmal    Cases  of  accidents,  woonds,  etc 693 

Mvag©  has    resulted   in    chronic    hostilities.    ^I!^  PSL?i£S?P^'„l^'«,^^^^^^              ?S 

r         t    ar.                           X     AT-   X    t*  J     •         XV        Average  number  constautly  on  bick-Iiijit 180 

iieneral  Sherman  reports  that  "during   the    Average  per  1,000  of  strength 5» 

past  rear,  by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the    Coosunuy  under  treatment  for  disease loi 

troo^  and  the  good  sense  of  oar  military  offl-  t^^^VCSLt^ft^i'^-oi^i^lA^ti,  *" 

cera,  the  frontier  has  been  comparatively  safe.       etc S9 

On  the  northern  line  of  Texas  and  southern    6!;!!SS  KfSii^.'rLl'^n^hlka' iS 

i<       « ».              .  •           .         J                     -rr*               jNumber  of  deaths  from  all  causes 87 

uie  of  Kansas,  the  untamed  savages — Kio was,    Average  pe r  1,000  of  strength 16 

Cornanches,  Chejennes,  and  Arapahoes — ^be-    Died  of  disease^...  ^  25 

mm  season  their  nsnai  raids,  and,  as  the  ^[^Tw'S'uoAr.^ueWtc::.: ::::::::::::  "I  i» 

Indian  agents  confessed  their  utter  inability  to    Average  per  1,000  of  strength 5 

mna^e  their  respective  tribes  by  the  usual  ™"ibiu?y'?^.^!*.'??!?'®?..'^^^^^^^^  89 

haiaane  and  Christian  treatment,  the  whole  Averageper ijood of  strangth.*!. '.*.'.'!!!!.'.* !!!!!!!!  M 
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Under  the  act  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  year  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  new 

placing  head-stones  at  the  graves  of  soldiers  wagon-route  from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 

interred  in  the  national  military  cemeteries,  Railway  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  Mon- 

contracts  have  been  made  for  the  whole  work,  tana ;  a  reconnoissance  in  the  country  of  the 

which  is  now  in  progress.    There  are  76  na^  Ute  tribe  of  Indians ;  the  construction  of  a 

tional  cemeteries,  in  which  are  interred  189,962  wagon-road  from  Santa  F6  to  Taos,  New  Mex- 

unknown,  and  162,079  known  soldiers.  ico;  and  a  survey  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota 

Under  the  Ohief  of  En^eers,  the  works  for  by  the  engineer  officer  attached  to  the  military 
the  defense  of  the  coast  have  been  prosecuted  expedition  which  was  sent  into  that  interesting 
with  vigor,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  appropria-  country  during  the  summer  of  1874. 
tions  would  permit ;  and  in  several  of  the  im-  The  board  of  ordnance  officers  appointed  to 
portant  harbors  tbe  works  are  approaching  consider  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  num- 
completion.  Generally,  the  works  are  modi-  ber  of  arsenals  and  the  construction  of  a  grand 
fioations  of  existing  defenses,  constructed  for  arsenal  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have  submit- 
less  powerful  armaments  than  those  now  used,  ted  a  report  which  "  strongly  recommends  the 
The  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  retention  of  the  Springfield  Armory  and  tbe 
power  of  modem  ordnance  render  it  essential,  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  grand  arsenal  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
these  works  should  be  pushed  forward  to  com-  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  retaining  also  the 
pletion,  and  properly  armed.  Indianapolis  Arsenal,  Indiana ;  Kennebec  Ar- 

The  survey  of  the  lakes  has  been  carried  on  senal,  Maine ;  Fortress  Monroe  Arsenal,  Yirgi- 

during  the  year  with  its  accustomed  energy  oia ;  and  Augusta  Arsenal,  Georgia,  as  places  for 

and  success.    The  connection  of  the  triangula-  storage  and  repair.   It  recommends  tbe  sale  of 

tion  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  the  in-  the  Alleghany,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Pikeaville, 

shore  and  off-sbore  hydrography  and  topog-  Watervliet,  Watertown,  and  Washington  Ar- 

raphy,   have  been    finished  ;   the   Wisconsin  senals,  the  sales  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  cir- 

triangulalion  has  been  carried  southward  to  cumstances  will  permit,  tlie  proceeds  to  be  de- 

the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  the  Keweenaw  voted  to  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection 

base  has  been  measured.    The  surveys  of  the  of  buildings  for  the  grand  arsenal.      These 

Detroit  River  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  seemingly  large  reductions  by  sale  will,  when 

the  forty-fifth  parallel,  have  been  completed,  accomplished,  leave  thirteen  arsenals  and  the 

and  a  map  of  the  lower  half  of  the  former  has  armory ;  and  all  this  can  be  efifected  from  the 

been  published ;  tiie  determination  of  several  sales  of  arsenals,  and  without  the  expenditure 

points  in  the  interior  of  Michigan  has  been  of  a  dollar  out  of  the  national  Treasury," 

made  in  aid  of  surveys  by  the  State ;  the  sur-  The  work  done  by  the  Signal-Office  has  been 

vey  of  Lake  Ontario  has  been  commenced,  of  the  highest  value  to  the  agricultural  and 

and  much  of  the  field-work  has  been  reduced,  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

The  preparation  of  Chart  No.  1  of  the  St.  Law-  to  the  cause  of  science, 

rence,  of  Sandusky  Harbor,  and  of  the  mouth  During  the  year  twenty-tbree  stations  of  observa- 

of  the  Detroit  River,  has   been    completed,  ^^^  ^*^«  been  added  to  those  from  which  reports 

and  put  into  the  hands    of  the    engravers,  f"  4«®™®4  J^eoe^flary  to  enable  proper  wamingji  to 

T*  v««  v«^ 4,  4.  A  i-uV       •     1        ^"e*»*^*f«  be  given  of  the  approach  and  force  or  storma  and  of 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  smgle  survey  made  other  meteoric  olSingeB  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 

last  year,  viz.,  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  and  commercial  interests.    The  daily  exchange  of 

Detroit  River,  will  save  from  $60,000  to  $100,-  telegraphic  reports  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

000  to  commerce  this  year.  has  been  maintained,  and  warnings  of  threatened 

The  fffirtffranhiftAl  snrvAvs  ni\i\  flTnlftratmna  danger  have  been  regularly  sent,  to  be  displayed  at 

ine  geograpnicai  surveys  and  explorations  ^^e  ports  of  the  Dominion.  A  series  of  daily  tele- 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  m  Oalifomia,  Ne-  ffraphio  reports  has  been  received  from  stations  in 
vada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  extending  from  Cuba,  by  Jamaica, 
"Wyoming,  and  Montana,  have  been  carried  on  to  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  most 
successfully.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fis-  ewtem  station  thus  estoblished,  and  in  the  course 
«oi  «.^-ii.  ♦v!«  4.1>«^A  «!«;«  *^o«4-;»<.  ^«««««;i  ;^  ♦!,:»  ©^  possible  oycloDes,  lies  2.800  miles  to  the  south* 
oal  year  the  three  mam  parties  eng^ed  in  this  wa^d  and  eastward  of  Washington.  The  issue  of  the 
work  bad  left  their  rendezvous  at  Salt  Lake,  official  deductions  had  at  the  office  of  the  Signal- 
Utah,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F6,  New  Officer,  from  the  reports  there  received,  has  contin- 
Mexico.  They  moved  south  into  Arizona,  con-  ^^^  during  the  year.  A  minute  examination  of  these 
necting  with  the  work  of  former  years,  and  deductions,  and  a  comparison  with  the  meteoric 
.*^  J  .  .,  *v  w*  j«»*«»,  wu^A  ciimjgeg  afterward  occumnip  witlun  the  time  and 
covering  during  the  surveying  season  about  withfn  the  district  to  which  each  has  had  reference, 
70,000  square  miles  of  territory.  In  addition  have  given  the  average  percentage  of  84.4  as  verified! 
to  its  topographical  work  proper,  the  survey  With  a  more  scrutinizing  form  of  analysis  the  per- 
embraced  the  fixing  of  many  points  astronom-  <»iitages  have  improved  upon  those  of^the  preced  - 
ically,  mi  iiy^tigations  m  geology,  n.mer«l-  Z/^%^^  S^i\tf?:^°^^\^;^Z:^^X 
ogy,  natural  history,  and  the  natural  resources  most  every  newspaper  published  daily  in  tbe  United 
of  the  country  traversed.  It  is  expected  that  States, 
a  large  part  of  the  results  of  this  survey  will  The  display  of  cautionary  day  and  night  aignals 

be  ready  for  the  press  during  the  coming  year.  gP^'^  ^^^  ^*^?/  ""^  **  5>®  «^^X  ^"^^  ^*"  ^^^  United 

A Ji^xv                        _i.A          1^  States,  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  baa  been 

Among  the  more  important  results  aooom-  ^.j^  '8y»'e'"«tio«Uy  <>■>  ocomiodb  of  supposed  e^ 

pushed  by  tne  corps  of  engineers  dnring  the  peclal  danger  at  forty-two  different  stations,  se*  and 
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Uke  ports,  and  dties.    Of  the  total  number  of  can-  The  Besrooast  service  of  tbe  Signal-Corps,  in  oon- 

tionarrsignais  thus  displayed,  seventy -fire  per  cent,  nection  with  the  life-saving  servicOi  has  been  con- 

bsve  been  aflerward  reported  as  justified.    In  no  tinued  during  the  year.    Telegraphic  lines  roacliing 

esse  has  any  great  storm  swept  over  the  ports  of  the  fVom  Barnegat  to  Gape  May  and  from  Norfolk  to 

United  States  without  preannouncement.  Cape  Uatteras  have  been  constrncted,  tbe  stations 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Post-Offlce  Depart-  upon  them  occupied,  end  the  telegraphic  lines  oper- 

ment,  6,836  printed  **  farmers'  bulletins,"  on  wnich  ated  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  tbe  signal- 

sppear  the  daily  reports  of  the  Signal-Office,  have  service.    The  tele^aphio  wires  connect  each  station 

hwn  distribtttea  ana  displayed  in  frames,  daily  at  directly  with  the  W  ar  Department. 

sd  many  diiferent  post-offices  in  different  cities,  vU-  _,        \*  j,   o'       ^  r\isi                    xi 

la^s,  and  hamlets,  in  different  States,  for  the  use  of  In®  Chief  bignal-Umcer  earnestly  recom- 

the  agrieultaral  popiUation  of  the  country,  and  they  mends  a  more  permanent  organization  of  the 

Jure  been  so  displayed,  on  an  average,  within  ten  aignal-servioe,  as  necessary  for  the  interests 

b  Wa&toL*^^                             Signal-Office  ^f  the  United  States. 

"liif  rwfTreports,  giving  the  average  depth  of  ^  !»  June,  1874,  $15,000  was  appropriated  by 

water  in  the  different  great  rivers  of  the  interior.  Congress  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

and  notice  of  dangerous  changes,  for  the  benefit  of  begin  the  pablication  of  the  official  record  of 

river  oommeroe  and  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  the  late  war,  both  of  the  Union  and  Confeder- 

hive  been  regojarlv  made,  telegraphed,  bulletmed  in  ^    armies."     This  work  has  been  commenced 

frames,  and  pabliahed  by  the  press  at  the  different  "^^  *"*"»^°»      .     *r  ""*»"*"*°  "^^"  wuiui^uvw 

river  ports  and  cities,  and,  in  cases  of  great  floods,  ^^"^  *  determmation  to  spare  no  pams  to  make 

special  river  reports  have  been  issued.  the  arrangement  of  the  records  simple  and  com- 

By  the  great  diffusion  given  the  reports  of  this  plete,  and  at  the  same  tiiiie  to  omit  all  irrele- 

ofllee  through  the  press,  the  display  of  the  different  y^nt  matter 

«!ruJt'^£S.ti'u'u /.fiZ^tS?  tlTs^  ,  One  of  the  most  important  military  change. 

m«nts  based  upon  the  information  gathered  upon  aurmg  the  year  was,  the  removal  oi  the  head- 

the  files  of  the  office  and  issued  for  the  public  use  quarters  of   the  commanding    general    from 

reach  daily  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  households  Washington  to  St.  Louis.     This  change  took 

"*Th!«^?^*^?^%»K..ffl«.  fi,.  ir.z.7    irwx^  place  October   1st.      "Here,"  says  General 

The  publications  of  the  office,  the  Weeily  Weather  K,    ^           u  t  — ^  ^^  *,    n    ^^     a^j        j     u     u 

ChonSie  and  the  MotUhXy  Weather  BeAew,  have  Sherman,  ",I  am  centrally  located,  and,  should 

been  regularly  idsued  during  the  year.    A  number  occasion  arise,  I  can  personally  proceed  to  any 

of  rahiable  charts  have,  been  prepared.    A  single  at-  point  of  this  continent  where  my  services  are 

Ui  condenses  into  twelve  charts  results  as  to  the  needed." 

srenge  courses  of  movements  of  areas  of  disturb-  Ap"NinTT  "KT^t*    \f"n    T'pa    irnG    <>«« 

anoefn  the  United  Stotes,  derived  from  the  studies  ^^^^^  -I-  i,  ^u     •  •  *'     *  u     •  '•  *  *      a'  ^ 

of  Che  »,875  charte  charted  at  the  Signal-Office  in  emment  bntish  physician,  physicist,  and  phi- 

the  period  from  March,  1871,  to  April,  1874.  lanthroplst,   bom   in  Arbroath,   Scotland,   in 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  a  very  considerable  1788 ;  died  in  London,  March  4, 1874.    He  was 

Mmber  of  observations  have,  at  the  request  of  the  ^  member  of  a  famUy  somewhat  noted  in  the 

&r.ilfcl^^^^^^^^  annals  of  Scotland,  his  family  home  being  at 

forwarded.    Their  utility  is  evident  in  the  study  of  I>y3art,  near  Montrose,  Scotland.    He  was  edu- 

gtorais  approaobing  our  coasts,  or  which  endanger  cated  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar-School,  and 

Tessels  sailing  from  our  ports.  subsequently  at  Marischal  College,  in  the  Uni- 

«ii-  ^^'^p?^^''  <>^  persons  charged  with  meteor-  ^^^ij    ^f  Aberdeen,  and,  after  taking  the  med- 

oloineal  datioa,  assembled  at  Vienna  m  1878,  a  prop-  .     ,     "^         •    xv.         •        K             ^  «     t      j       • 

osition,  to  the  Iffect  that  it  is  desirable,  with  k  vfew  to  i®^^  j^^'^™!*^  *^«  "P^^®"'.^^^  ^.®^*  *^  London  m 

their  exchange,  that  at  least  one  uniform  observa-  1806,  and  became  the  pnpil  of  Sir  Everardllome, 

tioQ  of  snoh  eharaoter  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  prep-  Surgeon  of  St.  G^orge^s  Hospital.     After  pass- 

•ratioa  of  synoptic  charts  be  taken  snd  recorded  Jug  bia  medical  examination,  he  spent  some 

diUy^d  simultaneously  throughout  the  world,  was  y^„  ^  ^  ^nr^^u  in  the  naval  service  of  the 

Special  correspondence  had  by  the  Signal-Officer,  East  India  Company,  and  in  1811  settled  in 

by  anthority  of  the  department,  with  scientists  and  London  as  a  physician,  where  he  soon  attained 

ohiefs  of  meteorological  services  representing  the  a  very  large  practice.     In  1815  he  was  ap- 

(liferent  countries,  has  resulted  in  arrangements  by  pomted  physician  to  the  French  embassy,  and 

which  a  record  of  observations  to  be  taken  daily,  „^^„  «^*l»«,4»«,i   ♦a  ♦!,«  g*v««.:o1^  A»«K«a<.t      t« 

simaltaneouslywith  the  observations  taken  through!  ?^^  f/^®'^"^  ^  S^^  Spanish  embassy.     In 

ojt  the  United  Sutes  and  the  adjacent  ishinds,  is  182a-'24,  Dr.  Arnott  was  induced  to  deliver  a 

cxehaoged  semi-monthly.      These   reports  are  to  coarse  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  its 

corer  the  territorial  extent  of  Al^^ers,  Austria,  Bel-  applications  to  medicine,  a  subject  to  which 

fS?%?'^  *^"*f  ^i  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  ^^  had  given  great  thought.     These  lectures 

Sl^A^t^r^l'drn^^^^^^^^^^  formed  t^e  balis  of  his  vi^^^^^^^            popular 

ind  Turkey.    Bequests  for  similar  cooperation  are  work,  first  published  iH  1827,  "  Elements  of 

proffered  to  other  nations  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  Physics ;  or,  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and 

Tbe  results  had  from  this  report  are  considered  of  Medici."     This  work  was  for  forty  years  the 

»^MS^"ak,rJd'^^^^^^^  '^f^^^,  7,0^^^  Z  P^^^°^'  ^"*  ^'^  professional 

t^  Sid  In  the  solSion  of  questions  upon  which  the  duties  of  the  author  were  so  engrossing  that  it 

Caited  Sutes  has  entered,  and  preparing  for  an  was  not  until  1864  that  he  was  able  to  find 

uehanffe  of  tele^pvphic  reports  wnen  that  may  be  time  to  prepare  the  concluding   chapters  on 

deemed  advisable.     Thus  it  has  been  left  to  the  electricity  and  astronomy.     In  1836  he  was 

youagest  nation  to  organize,  and  in  a  great  measure  ^     member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 

perfect,  a  system  of  weather  observations  and  mete-  ."      ]!  ^  '"™''^*  "*  ""^  •^%*.^«'w  v*  vn^  v,  ,i 

«r'l:>gical  studies  which  will  soon  encircle  half  the  8ity  of  London,  and  soon  atterward  a  1?  ellow 

tlobe.  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  still  later  a  Fellow 
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of  the  Geographical  Society.  Id  1837  he  was  the  Jacohite  diBtorbances  had  become  famous 
gazetted  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Qaeen.  as  coast  watch,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Twenty- 
In  1888  he  published  a  treatise  on  ^^  Warming  third  Regiment,  Eoyal  Welsh  Fosileers,  some 
and  Ventilating ;  "  and,  in  1855,  one  on  **  The  volunteers  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Regiment,  a 
Smokeless  Fire-place,  Chimney-Yalves,  etc."  battalion  of  marine  infantry,  and  the  First 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  genius,  and  Regiment  of  West  Indians  (negroes).  As  the 
inyented  the  Arnott  stove,  the  Amott  ventila-  preparations  for  transporting  the  troops  into 
tor,  a  water-bed  of  great  excellence  for  inva-  the  interior  were  far  from  being  finished,  they 
lids,  and  other  valuable  contrivances  to  in-  had  to  remain  in  their  ships  for  about  one 
crease  human  comfort  and  relieve  suffering,  month.  As  a  sufficient  number  of  beasts  of 
With  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he  re-  burden  was  not  at  hand,  a  large  corps  of  car- 
fused  to  patent  any  of  these,  lest  the  cost  of  riers  had  to  be  organized.  As  the  Fantee  gen- 
them  should  be  enhanced  to  the  poor.  In  1861  erally  showed  themselves  unwilling  and  un- 
he  published  a  '*  Survey  of  Human  Progress."  trustworthy,  the  organization  of  this  branch 
In  1869  he  gave  to  each  of  the  Universities  of  of  the  service  encountered  unexpected  difficul- 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An-  ties ;  the  West  Indian  negroes,  and  even  the 
drew's,  a  donation  of  £1,000  ($5,000)  for  the  Highlanders  and  the  riflemen,  had  for  some 
promotion  of  the  sturly  of  experimental  phys-  days  to  serve  as  carriers.  At  last,  Lieutenant- 
ics  among  the  medical  students.  He  also  Colonel  CoUey,  to  whom  the  task  of  organizing 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate  of  the  the  transport  of  the  army  had  been  assigned, 
university  of  London  £2,000  ($10,000)  to  succeeded  in  organizing  a  sufficient  number 
found  a  scientific  scholarship.  of  Fantee  women,  who  were  hired  at  one  and 

ASHANTEE.*^    Even  before  the  arrival  of  a  half  shilling  a  day,  and  had  to  carry  fifty 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  October,  1878,  on  the  pounds   each.      In    the    mean    while,   M^jor 

Gold  Coast,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Home,   of  the  Engineers,  had  constructed  a 

Ashantees,  Amantaquia,  had  received  from  the  good  military  road  from  Cape-Coast  Castle  to 

King  of  the  Ashantees  the  order  to  retreat.  Frahsu  on  the  Frah.    Eight  barrack-stations 

Violent  rain-showers  and  epidemics  had  car-  were  established  on  this  road,  seven  of  which 

ried  off  many  of  their  warriors.    Before  re*  afforded  shelter  for   half  a  battdion  each ; 

treating,  the  Ashantee  general  made  an  attempt  while  at  Prahsu,  accommodations  had  been 

to  possess  himself  of  Abrakrampa,  the  capital  prepared  for  the  entire  English  army.    Elec- 

of  Abra,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king-  trie  wires  connected  Cape-Coast  Castle  with 

dom  of  Fantee.    The  place  was  defended  by  Mansu,  and  Mansu  with  Prahsu.     These  two 

Mi^or  Baker  Russell,  at  the  head  of  about  600  villages,  as  well  as  Donqua,  Yankomasi,  and 

men,  mostly  natives,  and  gallantly  withstood  the  other  villages  on  the  road  from  Cape-Coast 

the  onset  of  the  Ashantees,  who,  on  November  Castle  to  Prahsu,  had  been  destroyed  at  the 

6th,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  continued  their  time  when  the  Ashantees  invaded  the  territory, 

retreat.    At  the  beginning  of  December  they  At  Mansu  and  Prahsu  post  and  telegraph  offices 

fally  evacuated  the    British    territory,   aiter  were  established,  and  Mansu  and  Donqua  were 

having  occupied  it  for   nearly  a  year,  and  fortified  by  means  of  intrenchments,  palisades, 

thoroughly  devastated  the  Denkera  and  Fan-  and  ditches.    Prahsu,  which  was  more  strong* 

tee  districts.    The  Ashantees,  in  their  retreat,  ly  fortified  than  any  of  the  other  stations,  had 

did  not  stop  short  of  their  capital,  Coomassie.  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  soldiers*  huts.    The 

Here,  according  to  their  custom,  the  soldiers  army  was  attended  by  seventy  physicians  and 

were  received  with  military  salutes  and  other  surgeons. 

honors.      Of  the  40,000  warriors  who  had  On  December  27th,  General  Wolseley,  with 

taJcen  the  field,   only  20,000  returned  home,  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Blake,  left 

Seventy -nine  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  fpr  the  Prah.    The  plr.us  of  operation  pro- 

tlie  fsdlen  nobles,  were  carried  through  the  vided  that  the  regiments  were  to  begin  their 

streets.      The  army  was   assembled  by  the  march  on  January  6,  1874,  that  they  were  to 

King  on  tlie  large  market-place,  and  treated  arrive  a  week  later  at  Prahsu,  and  to  cross  the 

to  roast-lamb  and  brandy.     The  general,  the  Prah  on  January  15th.     On  the  same  day, 

primjes,  and  nobles,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Captain  Glover  and  Captain  Butler  were    to 

expedition,  were  invited  by  the  King  to  a  coun-  cross  the  Prah  with  the  native  corps  they 

cil,  where  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  were  to  raise  in  Western  Assin,  and  Captain 

war.  Dalrymple  in  the  west  with  the  Wassaws. 

As  General  Wolseley  considered  the  number  This  plan  was,  however,  but  partly  ezecutc>d  ; 

of  troops  he  had  under  his  command  entirely  the  efforts  of  Butler  and  Dalrymple  to  raise 

insufficient  to  finish  the  war,  he  soon  after  his  native  corps  were  an    entire  failure.      The 

arrival  demanded  new  reinforcements.     At  Ashantees  were  first  followed  by  the  native 

the  beginning  of  December  the  new  troops  ar-  troops  under  command  of  Wood  and  Russell, 

rived,  consisting  of  the  Forty -second  Regiment,  who  suffered  less  than  the  English  troops  from 

Royal  Highlanders,  called  the  Black  Watch,  a  want  of  provisions,  and  therefore  were  pre- 

regiment  which  in  the  eighteenth  c^dtury  during  pared  the  first  to  cross  the  Prah.    This  river 

--r-z — - — - — ^,.   . ^^,^^..♦1^..  ^f  ♦!.«  Ari...,^^^  ^f  is  considered  the  frontier  of  the  Ashantees, 

♦  For  a  ceoCTaphlcai  description  or  toe  kiugaom  of,..-,.  ,•          j.xlai         I 

A»hontee,«tf  AuiTOAL  Cyclop-bdia  for  1878.  but  Ashantee  proper  begms  at  the  AdansL 
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Mountains.    The  ooiutry  lying  between,  called  Brigade,  and  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Ai^iantee  Assin,  is  the  northern  portion  of  Brigade,  reached  Monsi  on  the  20th.    The  oth- 
Assin,  and  was  at  this  time  bat  thinly  peopled,  er  battalions  followed  in  succession.    The  road 
as  the  inhabitants  had  mostly  emigrated  into  had  been  admirably  mode,  and  every  stream 
the  Boathem  districts,  which  belong  to  the  Eng-  bridged  completely  to  Fommanah,  situated  a 
liah  dominions.     As  the  ^Ashantees  did  not  mile  and  a  h^f  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
consider  tiheir  country  invaded  so  long  as  the  Adansi  Hills,  by  the  engineers.    The  road,  with 
Adansi  MountainB  were  not  occupied  by  the  the  exception  of  the  three  miles  nearest  the 
enemy,  they  did  not  oppose  the  crossing  of  the  Prah,  was  better  than  that  between  Oape  Coast 
Prah,  and  ^e  English  army  marched  the  first  aud  the  Prah,  along  which  the  general^s  car- 
thirty  miles,  or  about  one  half  of  the  distance  riage,  drawn  by  natives,  moved  the  whole  dis- 
between  the  frontier  and  Ooomassie,  without  tance.    Even  the  portion  for  three  miles  this 
eaooontering  any  serious  resistance.    All  the  side  of  the  Prah  had  been  well  covered  with 
tillages  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabit-  a  sort  of  bastard,  but  very  bad,  corduroy.    It 
ants.    They  were  found  to  be  better  built  was  terribly  swampy  all  along  the  line.    At 
than  those  in  the  English  dominions,  and  af-  Atobiasi,  Essiaman,  Acrowfamu,  Monsi,  Qui- 
forded  good  shelter  to  the  troops.     On  the  sah,  Fommanah,  and  at  two  points  between 
6th,  Loid  Gifford,  who  commanded  the  scouts,  Acrowfumu  and  Monsi,  not  marked  on  home 
vrta  pashmg  on  as  far  as  the  village  of  Essia-  maps,  intrenchments  had  been  made  to  be  held 
man,  twelve  miles  beyond  the  Prah.    He  saw  by  small  forces  and  protect  the  stores.    Store- 
smoke  in  the  village  in  front  of  him,  let  his  houses  had  been  also  made,  and  some  huts, 
men  load,  and  advanced  hoping  to  surprise  Those  who  could  not  thus  obtain  shelter  had 
those  within ;  but  the  men  he  had  sent  round  large  tents,  under  which  wattle-beds,  keeping 
to  intercept  the  rear  of  the  few  holding  the  the  men  well  off  the  ground,  were  constructed. 
Tillage  were  fired  on,  and  he  was  obliged  to  The  Adansi  Hills  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
retom  the  fire.     Only  ei^ht  Ashan tee  scouts  lisbontbe  16th.    Lord  Gifford  pushing  up  with 
occupied  the  village.     One  was  kiUed,  the  his  scouts  found  the  Ashantees  in  possession, 
rest  escaped,  leaving  two  women  prisoners,  but  succeeded  in  frightening  them  into  falling 
One  of  the  English  scouts  was  wounded,  five  back  by  surrounding  them  and  threatening 
slogs  being  put  into  or  through  him.     The  an  attack.    On  the  8th  M^jor  Bussell,  finding 
women  said  there  were  no  Ashantees  nearer  Quisah,  half  a  mile  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
than  Qaisah.    The  Ashantee  scouts  had,  ac-  Adansi  Hills,  unoccupied,  entered  it  with  his 
eording  to  their  evidence,  been  down  to  the  regiment,  and  intrenched  it.     Wood's  regiment 
Frah  on  the  2d  of  January.    They  had,  in  and  Bait's  artillery  were  pushed  up  together 
£ict,  accompanied  the  envoys,  who  on  that  day  on  the  16th  in  support.    Colonel  Oolley's  vigor 
canw  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  letters  from  and  success  with  the  native  carriers  elicited 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  which  were  addressed  universal  praise.    He  undertook  the  task  when 
to  Colonel  Harley.    The  envoys  were  kept  till  it  had  just  become  a  serious  difficulty,  and  by 
the  6th,  on  which  day  the  bridge  over  the  a  combination  of  energy  and  care  for  the  men 
Pnh  was  completed.    On  the  4th  they  were  succeeded  in  placing  it  on  a  proper  footing. 
&Doved  to  see  the  practice  with  the  Gatling  The  whole  matter  was  put  in  his  hands.    He 
gons.   That  night  one  of  the  Ashantee  escort  redressed  all  grievances,  chiefly  due  to  the 
shot  himself.    Afterward  it  appeared  that  he  carelessness  of  native  guides,  saw  that  the  men 
had  been  so  frightened  by  the  Gatling  shot  had  proper  food,  and  intervals  of  rest.    Then 
that  he  had  said  if  white  men  had  those  weap-  he  surrounded  with  West  Indian  sentries  the 
ons  resstanoe  was  useless.    The  other  envoys  villages  to  which  deserters  resorted,  and  thus 
Bud  they  would  report  him  to  the  King  of  made  escape  impossible.    After  the  return  of 
Ashantee,  and  the  fear  of  death  by  torture  his  embassadors  the  Eling  secretly  determined 
nude  him  Idll  himself.    He  was  buried  on  the  to  continue  the  war  vigorously ;  at  the  same 
farther  side  of  the  river,  to  the  great  delight  time,  however,  he  sent  the  captive  missionai'iea 
<^the  envoys,  who  were  most  anxious  to  have  to  General  Wolseley  to  assure  him  of  his  desire 
hun  buried  in  his  own  land.    Each  man  threw  to  make  peace.    Missionary  Etihne  arrived  at 
dost  on  the  body,  as  in  a  Jewish  funeral.  Prahsu  on  January  13th  to  deliver  the  message 
At  this  time  the  difficulty  about  the  carriers  of  the  King.    General  Wolseley  replied  that  the 
^  come  to  an  end.    Thanks  almost  entirely  King  must  set  free  all  the  European  captives, 
to  the  Tigorons  steps  taken  by  Colonel  Oolley,  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  amount  of  £200,000, 
ud  to  the  admirable  management  of  that  offi-  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  presence  of 
^.  eight  thousand  carriers  were  now  working  the  British  army  which  would  secure  the  pro- 
steadily  upon  the  road.  Here  the  concentration  tectorate  and  its  allies  against  foture  attacks. 
<^  the  troops  was  to  take  place.    The  troops  On  January  24th,  the  general  with  the  Naval 
vere  moving   by  three   stages,  each  about  Brigade  marched  to  Fommanah  and  established 
elereo  miles  long,  from  Prahsu  to  Monsi,  at  his  headquarters  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
the  soQthem  foot  of  the  Adansi  Hills.    First,  Adansi.    Now  the  King  also  liberated  the  mis- 
i^tHD  Prahsu  to  Essiaman ;  second,  from  Essift-  sionary  Ramseyer,  his  wife,  and  the  French- 
o»  to  Acrowfttmu ;  third,  from  Acrowfbmu  man  Bonnat.    Ramseyer  delivered  to  General 
to  ^onai.    The  headquarters,  with  the  Naval  Wolseley  a  letter  from  the  King  in  which  he 
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notified  the  English  general  that  he  had  in-  balk  of  the  English  army  was  at  Jnsarfu,  four 
strncted  Amanquatia  to  pay  the  indemnifioa-  miles  south  of  Qaarman.    It  consisted  of  the 
tion,  on  condition  that  General  Wolseley  re-  Forty-second  Begiment,  the  Black  Watch,  nn- 
mained  in  Fommanah.    General  Wolselejr  now  der  Migor  Duncan  McPherson ;  the  Bifle  Bri- 
believed  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  and  sent  an  gade,  under  lieutenant-Colonel  Warren ;  and 
express  steamer  to  England  to  notify  his  gov-  one  hundred  men  t>f  the  Twenty-third  Begi- 
emment.    The  captives  informed  the  English,  ment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moslyn.    To- 
however,  that  in  every  house  in  Coomassie  gether,  these  troops  formed  the  White  Brigade, 
slaves  were  busy  making  slugs  out  of  stones,  oommanded  by  Brigadier  Sir  Archibald  AHsod, 
Of  the  liberated  captives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bam-  son  of  the  English  historian;  to  this  were  added 
seyer  were  sent  to  Cape-Coast  Castle,  while  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Grubbe,  a 
Bonnat  remained  with  the  expedition.    The  company  of  the  Second  West  Indians,  under 
Ashantee  messengers  were  sent  back  by  Gen-  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  the  Houssa  with  sev- 
eral Wolseley  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26th.  en-pounders  and  rockets,  under  Captain  Bait 
During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  regiment  As  General  Wolseley  saw  that  the  small  £ng- 
of  Bussell  h»i  advanced  farther,  and  Lord  lish  army  would  be  encirded  by  the  overwhelm- 
Gifford,  by  extensive  reoonnoissances,  had  found  ing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  it  would 
that  the  villages  on  the  road  were  strongly  reach  Egginasi,  he  formed  his  army  into  a  large 
occupied  by  Ashantee  warriors,  and  that  the  square,  in  order  to  front  the  enemy  on  a]l  sides, 
women  and  children  had  been  removed  from  and  to  keep  the  inclosed  ground  free  from  all 
them.    Mi^or  Bussell  summoned  these  garri-  hidden  enemies.    Brigadier  Alison,  with  the 
sons  to  evacuate  the  villages,  and,  when  they  Forty-second  Begiment,  Gifford's  skirmishers, 
refused,  attacked  one  of  the  villages  and  set  it  Homers  sappers,  and  Bait's  artillery,  was  to  ad- 
on  fire.    General  Wolseley,  still  believing  in  the  vance  and  take  Amoafhl.    Lieutenant-Coionel 
sincerity  of  the  King's  propositions  for  peace,  Moslyn  commanded  the  right  fiank,  and  Colo- 
gave  orders  to  M^or  Bussell  hereafter  not  to  nel  McLeod  the  left.    General  Wolseley,  with 
bum  any  village,  nor  at  any  future  encounter  his   staff  and   Commodore    Hewett   and    a 
with  the  Ashantees  to  open  fire.    Soon  after  company  of  the  Twenty-third  Begiment,  took 
Lord    Gifford   intercepted  a   powder-convoy  his  place  behind  the  front  column.    Quarman 
which  was  sent  from  Coomassie  to  Borborasi;  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Jones  and  the 
at  the  same  time  he  learned  that  the  Ashan-  Second  West  Indian ;  the  rear  was  command- 
tee  general  Essamanquatia  and  the  Prince  of  ed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren.    On  Janu- 
Adansi  were  there  with  a  considerable  force,  ary  81st,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Black 
Colonel  McLeod,  who  had  been  appointed  brig-  Watch  marched  through  Quarman  and  £ggi- 
adier  of  the  native  forces,  received  orders  to  nasi  into  the  woods,  where,  at  about  eight 
march  to  Borborasi,  first  to  open  negotiations,  o'clock,  they  were  most  vehemently  attacked 
and,  in  case  resistance  should  be  made,  to  attack  by  the  Ashantees.     The  battle  lasted  until 
theenemy,  but  not  to  destroy  the  place.  Captain  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  end  of  the 
Nicol,  who  led  the  van,  stopped  in  front  of  the  wood  was  reached,  the  hill  taken,  the  fire  of 
village,  but,  when  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  Ashantees  silenced,  and  Amoa^  occupied, 
negotiations,  was  treacherously  shot  through  The  Ashantees  had  lost  a  large  namber  of 
the  heart    Colonel  McLeod  then  took  the  vil-  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  losses  of  the 
lage,  but,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  Black  Watch  were  likewise  severe.    Nine  offi- 
did  not  destroy  it.    On  January  28th,  other  cers  and  one  hundred  and  five  men  were  se- 
Ashantee  messengers  came  to  Fommanah,  but  verely  wounded ;    one  officer  and  two  men 
immediately  returned.    The  English  soldiers  killed.    The  three  other  columns  of  the  £ng* 
were  officially  informed  that  the  negotiations  lish  army  had  also  encounters  with  the  Ashan- 
had  been  broken  off,  and  that  the  war  would  tees,  who  even  destroyed  a  part  of  the  baggage ; 
go  on.    The  Ashantee  general  Amanquatia  had  but,  at  last,  the  Ashantees  had  to  fdl  back  on 
concentrated  his  new  strong  army  and  taken  po-  all  sides.    After  the  battle  at  Amoaful,  there 
sition  at  Amoaful,  twenty  miles  from  Coomassie.  was  a  comparative  lull  for  one  day;  though, 
The  van  of  the  Ashantees  occupied  the  village  even  on  that  day,  February  1st,  some  of  the 
ofEgginasi,  half  a  mile  from  Amoaful.    Thelat-  troops  which  had  been  most  hotly  engaged  in 
ter  is  a  place  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  battle  had  to  attack  the  village  of  Becquah, 
situated  on  a  high  hill,  while  Egginasi  lies  on  on  the  left  fiank  of  the  English  position.     Bnt 
a  lower  hill;  between  both  is  a  marshy  val-  on  the  second  day,  when  the  general  moved 
ley  crossed  by  a  turbid  creek.    The  slopes  of  forward  as  far  as  Agimmamu,  the  enemy  dis- 
both  hills  were  densely  wooded.    Here  Aman-  puted  every  mile  of  ground.    Again,  on  Feb- 
quatia  had  an  army  of  20,000  men,  while  the  ruary  2d,  the  enemy  was  in  great  force,  oppos- 
English  only  numbered  8,000.    The  English  ing  the  advance  of  the  English,  and  hanging 
van,  embracing  the  regiments  of  Wood  and  round  their  flanks.    The  King  on  that  day  sent 
Bussell,  on  January  80th,  occupied  Quarman,  a  to  Sir  Garnet  a  characteristic  letter,  alleging, 
village  situated  half  a  mile  south  of  Egginasi ;  perhaps  with  unconscious  truth,  that  *'  your 
in  the  afternoon  Major  Home  widened  the  Excellency's  very  rapid  movements  put   me 
road  to  Egginasi,  and  during  the  night  Lord  into  confusion,"  and  offering  compliance  if  he 
Gifford  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.  The  were  given  time.    Sir  Garnet,  in  reply,  de- 
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manded  hostages  in  the  persons  of  the  King's  square  in  the  inner  yard  and  twenty  yards  ex* 
mother  and  brother,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  tenor.    The  court-yard  was  open.    Upon  one 
not  boing  sent  that  day,  announced  that  on  side  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  story, 
tho  4th  of  February  he  would  march  on  Ooo-  upon  the  other  were  open  store-rooms,  in  wbich 
massie.   They  were  not  sent ;  and  that  even-  the  royal  umbrellas,  the  canes  used  in  proces- 
kg  the  British  force  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  sions,  etc,  were  kept.    The  upper  rooms  were 
Ordsh.   A  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night,  used  as  store-rooms.     Here  was  an  infinite 
and  drenched  the  troops  in  their  bivouac ;  and  variety  of  articles,  for  the  most  part  mere  rub- 
earl?  the  next  morning  they  crossed  the  Ordah  bish,  but  many  interesting  and  valuable.    Sil- 
for  thttr  f  nal  advance.    Here,  however,  the  ver  plate,  gold  masks,  gold  caps,  docks,  glass, 
enemy  made  their  last  stand.    They  did  not,  china,  pillows,  guns,  cloth,  caskets,  an  oHor^o- 
aooording  to  Sir  Garnet,  fight  with  the  same  drida^  which  resembled  the  contents  of  a  sale- 
coorage  as  at  Amoaful.    Their  fire  was  wild,  room.    The  rest  of  the  pahtce  was  built  in  the 
aod  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  £nglish  native  manner,  and  exactly  resembled  that  of 
at  sach  olose  quarters.    But  their  resistance  the  King  ofFommanah,  but  multiplied,  not  mag- 
was  none  the  less  most  determined,  and  they  nified,  many  times.  In  one  were  tiie  war-drams, 
maintained  a  general   action  for  six  hours,  all  ornamented  either  with  human  skuUs,  or 
TheviUageof  Ordahsu  was  soon  carried;  the  thigh-bones;  others  were  quite  empty,  while 
Ashantees,  nevertheless,  maintained  the  attack  in  two  or  three  was  simply  a  royal  chair,  upon 
all  around ;  bat  the  baggage  and  ammunition  whioh  his  M^esty  used  to  ait  to  administer 
vere  passed  through  the  troops  into  the  vil-  justice  or  decree  vengeance.    Bigns  of  the  lat* 
Ja^e,  and  then  the  force  was  massed  there.  At  ter  were  not  wanting.    Several  stools  were 
length,  after  some  hours^  incessant  fighting,  a  found  covered  with  thick  coatings  of  recently- 
panic  seems  to  have  seized  the  enemy,  and  shed  blood,  and  a  horrible  smeU  of  gore  per- 
they  fled  to  Goomaasie  in  complete  rout,  leav-  vaded  the  whole  palace,  and  indeed  the  whole 
log  behind  them  the  umbrellas  and  other  sym-  town.     That  ghastly  odor  was  everywhere 
bols  of  their  chief's  authority.     Sir  Garnet,  perceptible,  indeed,  we  could  never  get  rid  of 
then  called  on  his  troops  to  make  their  final  it ;  occasionally  it  might  have  been  fancy,  but 
effort;  and,  notwithstanding  their  two  days*  every  one  was  of  opinion  that  a  sickly  smell 
worl[,  and  their  lack  of  rest  the  night  before,  of  blood  was  ever  present.    Part  of  this  waa 
they  poshed  on  upon  the  very  heels  of  their  no  doubt  due  to  a  charnel-place,  some  twenty 
retreating  foe,  and,  at  six  o^clock  in  the  even-  yards  from  one  of  the  fetich-trees,  hidden  from 
zng,  they  formed  up  in  the  main  street  of  Ooo-  sight  of  all  who  walked,'  by  a  fringe  of  rushes, 
maasie,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Queen.  Here  were  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  victims 
Sir  (rainet  Wolseley  soon  found  that  the  King  of  fetich.    Five  or  six  were  only  two  or  three 
was  adopting  the  same  policy  of  gaining  time  days  old,  while  of  others  nothing  but  the  ekuUs 
by  promises  of  negotiating.    If  Sir  Garnet  had  remained,  and  there  were  aoores  of  others  in 
been  able  to  wait,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  various  stages  of  putrefaction.   The  palace  was 
tried  farther  measures  to  induce  the  King  to  fall  of  fetich-objects.    Hie  King's  private  sit- 
come  to  terms ;  but  this,  he  found,  would  be  ting-room  was,  like  the  rest,  an  open  court,  wiUi 
impossible.    The  rain  which  had  fallen  on  the  a  tree  growing  in  it.    This  tree  was  covered 
ere  of  the  battle  of  Ordahsu  was  but  the  com*  with  fetich-objects,  and  hung  with   spiders'- 
naenoement  of  a  succession  of  tornadoes,  and  webs.    At  each  end  was  a  small,  but  deep 
he  knew  that   with  every  day's  delay  the  alcove,  with  a  royal  chair,  so  that  the  monarch 
itreams  would  become  dangerously  swollen,  oould  always  sit  upon  the  idiady  side.    Along 
and  the  swamps  more  impassable.    It  was  im-  each  side  of  the  little  court  ran  a  sort  of  veran* 
perative  that  he  should  return  at  once,  wheth-  da,  beneath  whioh  was  an  immense  assortment 
er  vith  or  without  a  treaty.    In  these  circum-  of  little  idols  and  fetiches  of  all  idnds.    From 
^oes  Sir  Garnet  determined,  by  burning  the  one  of  these  a  door  opened  into  the  King's 
city.  *^to  leave  such  a  mark  of  our  power  as  bedroom,  a  room  about  ten  feet  by  eight.    At 
ihall  deter  from  future  aggression  a  nation  one  end  was  the  royal  couch,  a  raised  bedstead 
whom  treaties  do  not  bind."     He  accordingly  with  curtains,  and  upon  a  ledge  by  the  near 
prepared  for  the  return-march  with  the  same  side — ^that  is  to  say,  the  King  had  to  step  over 
<^  whieh  had  marked  his  advance.    In  the  the  ledge  to  get  into  bed — were  a  variety  of 
morning  of  the  dth  he  had  sent  off,  under  weapons,  together  with  an  English  generid's 
^seort,  all  the  wounded  who  were  unable  to  sword,  bearing  the  inscription,  ^^  From  Queen 
march,  and  he  gare  orders  to  be  ready  for  the  Victoria  to  the  King  of  Ashantee."    Upon  the 
^torn  of  his  army  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  floor,  at  the  end  opposite  the  bed,  was  a  couch 
Early  on  that  day  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  upon  which  the  King  could  sit  and  talk  with 
and  the  mines  in  the  palace  exploded,  and  as  a  his  wives.    The  room  was  very  dark,  being 
i^argnard  of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders  left  lighted  only  by  a  small  window,  about  a  foot 
the  capital  its  destruction  was  complete.  square,  opening  into  the  women's  apartments. 
A  writer  who  was  present  at  the  entry  of  In  this  part  of  the  palace  all  sorts  of  stufis, 
the  troops  into  Coomassie  gives  a  description  some  of  European,  some  of  native  manufacture, 
of  the  interior  of  the  King's  palace.    He  says  were  found  scattered  about  in  wild  confusion. 
there  was  a  coort-yard  of  some  ten  yards  General  Wolseley,  i^ter  burning  Ooomaaaie 
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on  the  6th  of  Febrnarj,  prosecuted  hit  return-  tenant  Hooro,  Royal  Navy,  was  left  with  the 
march  with  the  utmost  practical  speed.    On  native  allies,  with  orders  to  finish  off  the  work 
the  8th  he  reached  Amoaful,  the  scene  of  his  to  the  east  of  the  Yolta,  and  to  follow  Captain 
first  difiicult  struggle  with  his  enemj  nine  days  Glover  to  the  Prah  with  as  many  of  the  levies 
before.    On  the  9th  he  dispatched  a  telegram  as  he  could  bring,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
from  Detchiasu,  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  ble.  Meanwhile,  the  Houssas  and  Tor  abas  were 
Adansi  Hills,  saying  that  messengers  had  just  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  Akim, 
arrived  from  the  Xing,  requesting  peace,  and  Captain  Glover's  instructions  beiug  to  crofls 
that  he  intended  halting  with  the  troops  north  the  Prah  on  the  16th  of  January,  on  whidi 
of  the  hills  until  the  IStii  or  14th,  to  allow  time  date  8ir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  cross  with  the 
for  negotiations.    It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  European  regiments,  and  Captain  Butler,  be- 
King^s  old  policy  of  treacherous  procrastina-  tweeu  Sir  Garnet  and  Captain  Glover,  with 
tion  was  being  revived ;  soon,  however,  it  was  the  western  Akims.    By  the  greatest  exer- 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  approach  of  a  sec-  tions,  the  Houssas  and  Yorubas,  with  a  certain 
ond  English  force  which  prompted  the  £jng  to  amount  of  provisions  and  anmiunition,  were 
tender  his  submission  in  earnest.  moved  from  the  Volta  to  the  Prah,  by  way  of 
This  English  force  was  under  command  of  Akapong  and  Eebbe,  over  six  or  seven  moun- 
Captain    Glover,  formerly   administrator  of  tain-raoges,  and  through  dense  forests  with 
Lagos,  who,  being  in  England  at  the  outbreak  only  small  bush-paths,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
of  the  Ashantee  War,  had  asked  for  and  re-  14th  the  main  body  of  the  English  force  biv- 
ceived  permission  to  organize,  in  the  eastern  ouacked  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Prah.    The 
districts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  the  aid  of  Houssas  and  Yorubas  marched  admirably,  de- 
ft well-disciplined  regiment  of  Yoruba  and  ing  long  twenty-mile  marches  over  precipitous 
Houssa,  on  which  he  could  rely,  a  native  army  mountain-passes,  and  reaching  the  rrah  fresh 
of  from  10,000  to  16,000  men,  which  was  to  and  in  the  best  possible  spirits.    The  peroent- 
oo6perate  with  Wolseley.    I^ord  Eimberley,  age  of  sick  was  wonderfully  small.    On  the 
the  Colonial  Minister,  provided  Glover  with  morning  of  the  16th  of  January  the  advanced 
money,  arms,  and  provisions,  and  obtained  for  guard  crossed  the  Prah  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
him  from  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Admi-  without  any  signs  of  an  enemy.    The  Prah  is 
ralty  the  permission  to  choose  his  own  officers,  a  very  rapid  stream,  with  the  bed  of  the  river 
Having  arrived  on  the  Volta,  Captain  Glover  exceedingly  rocky,  the  banks  being  steep  and 
succeeded,  by  means  of  liberal  distributions  of  thickly  wooded.    Captain  Glover  crossed  with 
money,  muskets,  and  rum,  in  collecting  a  con-  the  main  body  about  noon.    In  the  afternoon 
siderablearmyof  Accras,EroboeB,andKrippies.  reconnoissances  were  made,  but  nothing  was 
But,  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  in  posses-  seen  of  the  enemy.    On  the  16th,  Obogoo,  a 
sion  of  these  things,  they  declared  that  Captain  large  village,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a 
Glover,  before  they  would  follow  him  against  northwesterly  direction,  was  occupied.    After 
Coomassie,  must  first  destroy  the  Awoonahs  and  waiting  several  days  at  Obogoo  for  ammuni- 
Aquamoo,  otherwise  these  enemies  during  their  tion  and  receiving  reinforcements  of  Akims 
absence  would  cross  the  Volta  and  plunder  and  Eroboes,  he  continued  his  advance  on  Coo- 
their  country.    Captain  Glover  considered  it  massie,  and  finally  reached  a  point  fourteen 
necessary  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  to  miles  northeast  of  it.    He  there  heard  of  ita 
march  first  against  these  two  tribes  which  occupation  by  Sir  Gamet,  and  he  dispatched 
lived  outside  of  the  protectorate,  and  were  at  to  Join  his  superior  officer  a  little  fbrce  which 
peace  with  the  English.    He  went  to  Adda,  deserves  the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  gallant 
on  the  Volta,  where  he  established  a  camp,  actions  during  the  wai*.    Captain  Sartorins, 
and  had  to  wait  several  weeks  for  the  Accra,  with  no  more  than  twenty  men,  marched  to 
who  were  not  yet  ready.    On  December  28d,  Coomassie.    He  found  the  ruins  still  smoking. 
24tb,  and  26th,  he  at  length  crossed  the  Volta  He  passed  through  them  without  seeing  a  ha- 
witib  800  Houssa  and  Yorubas  and  20,000  na-  man  being,  and  on  the  12th  of  Febraarv  he 
tive  allies,  consisting  of  Aquapims,  Accras,  Ad-  reached  Sir  Garnet  at  Fommanah  after  having 
dahs,  Eroboes,  Erippies,  etc.,  to  attack  the  marched  with  his  twenty  men  through    the 
Awoonahs  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Volta.    The  enemy's  land  over  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles. 
passage  was  effected  by  means  of  the  Lady  of  Eing  Eoffee  having  sent  1,000  ounces  of  gold 
the  Lake,  three  steam-launches,  and  a  number  as  a  first  installment  of  indemnity  with    the 
of  canoes.    The  loss  of  the  English  was  small,  request  of  peace.  General  Wolseley  received 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  posi-  his  envoy  at  Fommanah  on  February  13th, 
tions.      On  Christmas-night   Captain  Glover  and  through  him  sent  a  draft  of  peace  to  Coo- 
received  urgent  dispatches  from  Sir  Garnet  massie   for    signature.      The   following     are 
Wolseley  directing  him  to  proceed  without  a  the  particulars  of  the  terms  of  peace  agreed 
day^s  delay  to  the  Prah,  with  all  his  disciplined  upon : 

forces,  leaving  the  native  allies  to  settle  the        1.  The  Eing  of  Ashantee  is  to  pay  an  in- 

Awoonah  and  Aquamoo  affairs.    Consequent-  demnity  of  50,000  ounces  of  gold, 
ly,  on  the  26th,  the  Houssas  and  Yorubas  were       2.  He  renounces  all  claim  to  Adansi,  Assin^ 

taken  back  across  the  river,  and  Mr.  Golds-  Akim,  Denkera,  and  Wassaw. 
worthy  (tiie  deputy  commissioner),  with  Lien-       8.  He  binds  himself  to  withdraw  his  forces 
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inga  road,  fifteen  feet  wide,  dear  of  bush,  from  iny  at  Ididum^r  on  "'chiiBtma^-day,  they  were  in 

Ooomaaeie  to  the  Prah.  aovanoe,  and  benaved  admirably,  ainoe  which  they 

5.  fle  engages  also  to  protect  goods  and  have  «irrl»oned  the  depot  at  Blappah.  Their  cpn- 
««-k««;i;«n  ;»  ^^onoif  Kaf td-oati  f V»r  Proh  ntiA  duot  iiaa  been  orderly  and  soldier-like,  and  they 
merchandise  m  transit  between  the  ITan  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  themselves  the  only  reliable  men  of  the 

Coomassie.  large  native  force  recently  assembled  on  the  Volta. 

6.  The  ^ng  is  to  prohibit  haman  sacrifices. 

7.  FinsUf  ,  be  promises  to  be  at  peace  with  The  success  of  the  English  expedition  proved 
Eo^laad  forever.  a  powerful  blow  to  the  rule  and  influence  of 

Captain  Glover  followed  Sartorius  to  Goo-  the  Ashantee  King.  To  understand  the  events 
masaie  and  Fommanah.  Qeneral  Wolseley,  on  which  followed  the  English  expedition,  it  must 
February  16th,  reorossed  the  Prah,  and  on  be  remembered  that,  about  two  hundred  years 
Fdbnian^  10th  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  ago,  the  AAantees  were  a  small  tribe,  vassals 
Cape  Coast  Oastle,  where  the  European  mer-  or  Denkera,  then  a  powerful  state,  now  part 
chants  and  the  natives  had  erected  grand  tri-  of  the  English  protectorate.  The  Ashantees 
nmphal  arches.  The  Ashantee  women,  paint-  being  iU-treated,  rebelled,  gained  their  inde- 
ed black  and  white,  swung  green  branches,  pendence,  and  founded  Ooomassie.  They  were 
and  sang  triumphant  hymns  as  each  regiment  surrounded  by  small  kingdoms — Becqua,  Ko- 
entered.  Prahsu,  which  had  been  strongly  kofo,  Mampon,  Adansi,  and  Djuabin — all  of 
fortified,  received  a  garrison  of  West-Indians,  which  they  conquered ;  but  these  states  still 
and  remained  in  telegraphic  communication  remained  under  their  own  kings,  who  paid 
with  Cape  Ooast  Oastle.  The  English  regi-  tribute  to  the  Eling  of  Ashantee,  contributed 
ments  soon  after  embarked^  and  were  at  tihe  soldiers  when  he  went  to  war,  attended  the 
beginning  of  March  welcomed  in  England  by  capital  at  certain  festivals,  and  were  sum- 
gnmd  orations.  According  to  a  return,  issued  moned,  as  occasion  arose,  to  councils,  at  which 
in  July,  the  total  strength  of  the  force  (exdu-  each  chief  or  king  spoke  in  turn,  according  to 
nre  of  native  levies  and  West-Indian  regi-  his  rank.  Thus  the  Ashantee  nation  was  not 
ments)  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  various  king- 
in  Ashantee  was  2,507  of  all  ranks :  297  offi-  doms,  which  cherished  the  traditions  of  their 
cers,  and  2,390  non-conmiissioned  officers  and  independent  sovereignty,  which  were  held  to- 
men.  The  casualties  from  disease  numbered  gether  merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
511,  and  from  engagements  with  the  enemy  which  were  prepared  at  any  time  to  secede 
2()2.  and  after  arrivaJ  at  home,  up  to  the  81st  from  tyranny  and  taxation  should  any  misfor- 
of  May  last,  there  were  ten  deaths  from  wounds  tune  befall  the  imperial  tribe.  This  seceding 
or  diseases  contracted  in  Africa.  The  total  or  separating  process  commenced  before  the 
nambcr  who  died  was  eighteen  officers  and  English  troops  were  out  of  Ashantee.  The 
fifty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  chief  of  Adansi  and  his  people  had  been  much 

The  nadve  allies  with  whom  Oaptain  Glover  oppressed  by  Ashantee.    He  resisted  the  white 

had  to  deal  are  thus  described  by  him :  men,  but,  as  soon  as  Ooomassie  had  been  taken 

SaketT,  chief  of  the  eastern  Kroboea,  was  the  emd  the  struggle  decided,  he  determined  to 

ntlr  chiei  of  the  whole  eaateru  protectorate  whom  throw  off  his  ancient  yoke  and  place  himself 


I  foosd  alvaya  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  oarry  oat  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  and  also  more 

ibe  order*  he  received,  and  1  trust  her  Migeaty'a  merciful  power.    He  met  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

(joreniment  may  be  pleased  to  mark  its  sense  of  .    ♦u.^  •„;•»««*  is»,v«*«,««*iK  i«;<.  r^<«r««  ^Arv^foi   ^*Ja 

H«  most  exceptional  conduct.    The  chief  of  Abude,  ^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  Fommanah,  bis  own  capital,  and 

in  Aqaapim,  martshed  with  me  to  Ooomassie,  and  there  made  arrangements  for  migratmg  into 

rendered  great  aasiatanoe  in  providing  carriers.   His  the  protectorate.     At  the  same  time  a  rumor 

wndttct  is  ezoeptional  also,  and  should  be  notioed.  reached  the  general  that  the  chief  or  King  of 

SJ,.^.  "*'  u    ^""^^fe ''''!  ""VrfV^'^h^t  Becqua  desired  to  follow  the  example  of  Adansi. 

perhaps  some  hundred  of  his  men,  are  the  exception    t>     ^        •  i.i    „*^x^ a  s*- n.^t 

tbtfam  about  to  report,  viz.,  that  the  eaStem  Becqua  is  a  powerful  state,  and  its  oapitaJ, 

Akims  are  the  most  abject  cowards  it  is  possible  to  which  the  Enghsh  troops  destroyed,  was  not 

«)Qc^Te.   They  would  neither  soout,  patrol,  reoon-  much  smaller  than  Ooomassie.     Finally,  the 

noitre.  cany,  nor  flcrht.    At  Conomo  I  threatened  to  King  of  Djuabin  sent  in  his  submission  to  Glo- 

»f?S^dti;J^S^d'S-'fSTal?  :^\«^i  f^Z"^  ]:^^  negotiations  wUh 

of  their  king,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-  wie  Kmg  of  ifiastem  Akim,  with  a  view  to  mi- 

t^o  years.    Among  the  cowards  of  the  protectorate  gration  to  that  country.    Subsequently  Becqua 

I  ilmid  oonclder  them  preeminent.    The  natives  and  Djuabin  determined  to  hold  their  own  terri* 

t  l^l^^"?***  ^}^^  ^^  J*^®  f*"*T  ♦^^^"^i  ^l  ^\^  tory,  to  cast  off  their  allegiance,  and  to  resist 

K^^bl'^^T^S^^hly^r^t^^^^^^  an/'attempt  that  Oal-Oalli^might  make  to  sub- 

»>me  oooaslons  I  have  seen :  but,  where  there  is  due  them.    Becqua  was  supported  by  Denkera, 

|i6itber  pride  nor  shame,  you  naye  no  sense  of  feel-  and  Djuabin  by  Akim.  Ooomassie  and  its  terri- 

E?  to  work  upon,  save  one— their  fear.    There  has  tory  lie  just  between  the  rebellious  states,  and 

be«oaebright«ception to^^^^  if  Kokofo  and  Mampon  refused  to  assist  the 

K  the  eastern  tnbe  of  the  protectorate.    Two  com-  a-i,««*^-  4.u*  i«^4.».  i,i«»^^*»  «»/xni^  k^  M\r^\^ 

ptti««  of  Christiiins,  one  of  Akropong  and  the  oth-  Ashantees,  the  latter  kingdom  would  be  likely 

«r  of  Christiansburg,  numbering  about  one  hundred  to  be  reduced  to  its  former  elements^  viz.,  a 
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Bmall  tribe,  the  oity  of  Ooomafisie,  and  a  few  tion,  and  giyes  instxoictionfi  to  warn  the  neigh- 
plantation  villages.  boring  chiefs  against  permitting  their  slaves  to 
On  July  10th  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  enter  British  territory,  lest  they  should  be  lib- 
King  of  Ashantee  to  the  administrator  of  the  erated  or  prevented  from  returning.  The  sec- 
protectorate,  to  inform  him  that  the  Kings  of  ond  dispatch  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Kimber- 
JDjuabin  and  fieoqua  were  in  revolt,  and  re-  ley,  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  to  the  Governor 
fused  to  attend  Oal-Galli^s  summons  to  view  of  the  West- African  settlements,  and  briefly 
his  return  to  the  capital,  and  further,  that  they  indicated  the  difficulty  of  dealing  in  a  mere 
threatened  to  attack  him  if  he  attempted  to  protectorate  with  people  who  are  not  British 
use  force.  The  King  of  Ashantee  therefore  subjects ;  but  at  the  same  time  urges  that  every 
sent  down  to  the  administrator,  asking  for  his  means  should  be  taken  to  induce  the  natives 
interference,  as  peace  was  what  he  wanted,  to  desist  from  their  nefarious  practices.  At 
and  the  attack,  if  carried  out,  would  possibly  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  Uie  proper 
lead  to  a  lengthy  war,  and  effectnally  destroy  course  would  be  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an 
trade.  The  administrator  questioned  the  em-  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of  the  protected 
bassadors,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  fencing  on  tribes  to  forbid  the  slave-trade  within  their 
their  part,  drew  from  them  that  which  led  him  separate  districts,  and  to  persuade  them  to  en- 
to  think  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  been  en-  ter  into  agreements  with  the  Gold-Coast  gov- 
deavoring  to  put  some  pressure  on  Djuabin  emment  to  this  effect,  when  the  government 
and  Becqua,  thus  bringing  about  the  present  would  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  these  semi- 
crisis.  The  administrator  at  once  sent  Gap-  treaty  agreements.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley 
tain  Lees  to  Goomassie  to  act  as  peace-maker  specially  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  any 
between  the  tribes,  and  so  prevent  the  threat-  slave  imported  into  what  was  strictly  British 
ened  outbreak.  territory  must  at  once  be  set  free,  and  request- 
Shortly  before  being  sent  to  Ooomassie,  Cap-  ed  the  West- African  governor  to  forward  his 
tain  Lees  had  convoked  a  very  important  ^^  pa-  ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to 
laver  "  to  induce  the  Awoonahs  to  sign  a  treaty  the  propositions  which  he  had  made.  A  note 
of  peace  with  the  Accras  and  Addahs.  The  stated  that  no  reply  was  received  to  this  dis- 
former  had  been  the  allies  of  the  Ashantees  in  patch. 

the  late  war,  but  it  was  now  thought  desirable  During  the  presence  of  Captain  Lees  at  Coo- 
to  establish  cordial  relations  between  all  the  massie,  the  King  of  the  Ashantees  made  the 
tribes  of  the  coast.  A  meeting  having  taken  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
place  between  the  hostile  parties  for  this  pur-  English  for  the  reunion  of  the  tribes  which 
pose,  Che  interpreter  standing  forth  delivered  since  his  defeat  had  rebelled  against  him. 
the  administrator's  message  to  the  Awoonahs,  Captain  Lees,  however,  refused  to  interfere, 
and  said :  *^  You  have  not  now  the  Ashantees  and  it  was,  therefore,  believed  probable  that 
to  protect  you,  and  we  want  you  to  be  our  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashantees  would  fall  to 
allies.    If  such  does  not  please  you,  there  is  no  pieces. 

need  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  think  it  ne-  On  November  8d  an  important  meeting  of 
cessary  for  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  protect-  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  western  and 
ing  our  interests,  and  showing  that  we  intend  central  positions  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  held 
to  maintain  our  rights  and  ei^oroe  our  power,  at  the  Castle  of  Cape  Coast,  in  the  Palaver- 
Do  you  doubt  there  are  Ashantees  present?  hall.  Governor  Strahan  made  an  address  to 
for  I  will  call  them,  and  you  will  hear  what  them,  in  which  he  reviewed  at  length  the  for- 
they  have  to  say.''  Then  there  stood  in  the  mer  relations  of  their  districts  to  the  Ashan- 
open  space  an  Ashantee  messenger,  bearing  tees,  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
his  emblematic  two-handed  sword,  who  told  them  by  the  Ashantee  kings,  and  the  aid  and 
the  Awoonahs  his  people  were  at  peace  with  benefits  they  had  received  from  England.  Ho 
the  English,  and  to  be  their  friends  forever,  then  announced  to  them,  that  now  the  Gov> 
After  some  trouble,  ^^  fetich  "  was  eaten  by  ernment  of  England,  in  return  for  these  bene- 
those  who  had  lately  been  foes,  and  a  binding  fits,  requested  their  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  a 
peace  was  effected  between  them.  thing  the  Queen  and  her  people  abhorred. 

Interesting  information,  on  the  introduction        Governor   Stridian  said  :    **  This   thing  ia 

of  slaves  by  Ashantee  traders  to  the  British  against  a  law  which  no  King  or  Queen  of  Eng- 

protectorate  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  contained  land  can  ever  change.    I  have  pointed  out  to 

in  dispatches  published  by  the  English  Govern-  some  of  you  that  the  English  people  buy  sheep, 

ment  in  August,  1874.    The  first  is  dated  as  fowls,  and  other  live-stock,  but  not  men,  woni- 

far  back  as  the  beginning  of  1866,  and  is  from  en,  and  children.    The  Queen  is  determined  to 

Mr.  Cardwell  to  Governor  Blackall,  then  re-  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  buying  and  selling 

cently  appointed.    In  it  the  Secretary  for  the  of  slaves,  either  within  or  without  the  protec> 

Colonies  notifies  the  disallowance  of  tiie  oolo-  torate,  in  any  shape,  degree,  or  form ;  and  eho 

nial  ordinances  which  recognized  the  existence  will  allow  no  person  to  be  taken  as  a  pawn 

of  slavery  within  the  British  colony  at  Lagos  for  debt.''  (This  last  passage  was  repeated  with 

and  the  towns  of  Badagry,  Palma,  and  Lbc-  considerable  emphasis.)    '^The  Queen  desires 

kie ;  suggests  the  prescription  of  a  punishment  to  make  you  as  happy  as  her  own  people.    This 

for  subsequent  violence  on  compulsory  deten-  buying,  selling,  and  pawning  of  men,  and  wozn- 
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en,  and  children,  is  wrong,  and  no  country  Coast  Oastle,  in  November,  confirmed  the  ra- 

where  it  exists  can  be  happj.    The  Qaeen  does  mor  that  King  Kofiee  had  been  deposed,  and 

not  desire  to  take  any  of  yonr  people  from  had  retired  to  the  villages  beyond  Ooomassie. 

yon;  those  of  them  wbo  like  to  work  for,  and  Gnacoo  Duah  had  been  proposed  as  his  sno- 

with,  and  to  assist  you,  can  remain  with  you.  cesser.    A  palaver  had  taken  place  at  Accra 

If  thej  are  happy,  and  continue  to  live  with  about  the  household-slave  question,  and  the 

Toa  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  no  change  will  natives  had  agreed  that  their  slaves  should  be 

be  forced  upon  you ;  but  any  person  who  does  under  British  protection,  in  accordance  with 

not  desire  to  live  with  you  on  those  terms  can  the  governor's  proclamation.    At  Oape  Coast 

leave,  and  will  not  be  compelled  by  any  court,  Castle  the  different  chiefs  were  willing  to  open 

British  or  native,  to  return  to  you.  The  Queen  trade  further  into  the  interior  than  had  yet 

hopes  to  mako  you  happy  in  many  ways,  as  been  done.   {See  H.  Brackenbury,  Captain  Roy- 

happj  as  those  in  her  other  dominions.    It  is  al  Artillery,  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir 

right  that  I  should  tell  you  distinctly  that,  if  Garnet  Wolseley,  *'  The  Ashanti  War :  a  Nar- 

Toa  desire  her  protection,  you  must  do  as  she  rative  prepared  from  Official  Documents,  by 

wishes— as  she  orders.    This  is  the  Queen's  permission  of  Mt^or-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 

message.  When  the  Queen  speaks  in  this  way,  ley."    Edinburgh,  1874.) 

it  is  not  a  matter  for  palaver,  question,  hesita-        ASIA.    While  the  Russian  Government,  by 

tion,  or  doubt,  but  she  expects  obedience  and  the  treaty  concluded  near  the  end  of  the  year 

assent     I  will  only  say  that,  without  the  1873,  with  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  ceded  a  part 

Qaeen^s  money  and  troops,  you  would  have  of  the  territory  obtained  from  the  conquered 

been  slaves  of  a  blood-thirsty  people.     The  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  Bokhara,  it  regulated,  early 

Qaeen  has  paid  a  great  price  for  your  free-  in  1874,  the  permanent  organization  of  that 

dom.    You  and  those  near  and  dear  to  you  part  of  its  new  acquisitions  which  it  intends  to 

would  have  been  dragged  hence  to  form  a  por-  retain,  under  the  name  of  trans-Caspian  ter- 

tion  of  the  thousands  who  are  decapitated  and  ritory.    The  dependence  of  the  khanates  of 

sacrificed  by  this  savage  race  for  their  cus-  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand,  upon  Russia, 

toms.    Your  homes  would  have  been  homes  becomes  every  year  more  complete,  and,  though 

fall  of  misery.      I  see  you  to-day  eqjoying  they  remain  nominally  independent  countries, 

peace,  and  I  call  on  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  they  are  virtually  governed  by  the  Russian  au-> 

the  prayer,  ^  God  save  the  Queen.'    My  mes-  thorities  of  the  neighboring  provinces.    {See 

sage  is  delivered."  Russia  and  Khokand.) 

When  the  governor  ceased  speaking,  the  In  Afghanistan,  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  an- 
chiefs  for  a  short  time  consulted  among  them-  nounced  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  young 
selrea  what  answer  to  give.  At  last  King  Abdullah  Jan,  as  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of 
JEdoo,  of  Mankessim,  solicited  permission  from  his  eldest  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  the  Governor  of 
the  fcovemor  to  retire  till  the  next  day,  so  that  Herat.  As  Yakoob  Khan  did  not  conceal  his 
they,  the  kings,  might  consult  together  as  to  intention  to  vindicate  his  clauns  to  the  throne 
what  answer  they  could  give.  This,  however,  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  civil  war  was  regard* 
the  governor  refused,  and  referred  them  to  ed  as  imminent.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
that  portion  of  his  speech  or  message  wherein  year,  Yakoob  Khan,  while  visiting  his  father 
he  had  stated  that  when  the  Queen  expressed  at  Cabul,  was  suddenly  imprisoned,  a  measure 
her  wishes  it  remained  only  for  them  to  obey ;  which  it  was  thought  would  precipitate  rather 
imt,  if  they  wished  it,  he  would  retire  for  a  than  retard  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  £ng- 
short  time,  and  leave  them  to  their  delibera-  land  and  Russia  are  well  known  to  counter- 
tions.  The  governor  then  left  the  Palaver-  act  each  other^s  influence  in  Afghan  affairs, 
hall,  and,  upon  his  return,  in  about  one  hour,  but  both  are  working  as  much  as  possible  in 
tae  kings  and  chiefs  informed  him  that  they  secret,  and  much  that  belongs  to  the  current 
9ere  wUJing  to  cease  from  buying  or  selling  history  of  these  countries  will  only  be  cleared 
^area,  but  raised  objection  to  the  slaves  being  up  in  the  future.  {See  Afohaivistan.) 
permitted  to  go  free  if  they  chose,  without  In  Kashgar,  the  country  ruled  by  Yakoob 
there  being  any  cause  shown,  and  likewise  to  Kushbegee,  the  influence  of  Russia  and  £ng- 
pawns  not  being  allowed.  After  some  discus-  land  is  likewise  at  conflict.  An  English  em- 
^on,  it  was  decided  that  no  slave  could  leave  bassy,  in  February,  1874,  succeeded  in  con- 
bis  or  her  master  or  mistress,  unless  there  was  eluding  a  new  treaty  with  the  Ameer  of  Kash* 
proof  of  cruelty  or  maltreatment,  when  such  gar,  wnich  it  was  hoped  would  open  for  the 
slare  would  be  enlatled  to  his  or  her  freedom,  trade  of  British  India  new  markets  in  Central 
And  the  question  of  pawns  was  settled  by  the  Asia,  and  enable  the  English  to  compete  with  the 
debtor  being  held  liable  for  the  amount  that  Russians,  who  had  previously  established  treaty 
t|»  pawn  lukd  been  given  as  security  for,  and  relations  with  Kashgar,  and  were  already  driv- 
t'^  the  amount  should  be  recovered  on  the  ing  a  thriving  trade  with  the  Kashgarees.  The 
pawn  leaving.  This  concluded  the  meeting  in  rumored  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Government 
^d  castle,  but  the  governor  invited  all  the  to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of 
^^  and  chiefs  to  go  over  to  Government  Kashgar,  which  was  formerly  a  Chinese  depen- 
Hocse  to  drink  long  life  to  her  Migesty.  dency,  may  lead  to  new  complications.  {See 
Exports  from  Ooomassie,  received  at  Cape  Kashoab.) 
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The  disposition  of  the  Chinese  Goyernment  Anam  entire  religious  liberty",  and  conceded  to 

toward  foreign  nations  remained  wavering  and  France  a  greater  influence  than  she  had  ever 

doubtful.    Among  the  mass  of  the  people  the  had  before.    (See  Fbanoe.) 

hatred  of  every  thing  foreign  seemed  far  from  The  grand  project  of  a  Central  Asian  railway, 

being  on  the  decline,  and  the  degradation  of  which,  if  realized,  could  not  fail  to  exercise 

Prince  iB^ung,  the  chief  representative  of   a  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  destinj  of 

friendly  foreign  policy,  was  looked  upon  as  a  the  interior  of  Asia,  is  declared  by  M.  Victor 

victory  of  the  anti-foreign  party.    An  expedi-  de  Lesseps  to  be  feasible.    With  respect  to  the 

tion  of  Japan  against  the  pirates  of  Formosa,  material  obstacles  in  carrsring  a  railway  over 

an  island  which  China  claims  as  a  dependency,  the  mountains,  De  Lesseps  is  of  opinion  that 

for  a  time  interrupted  the  friendly  reiations  be-  neither  the  Karokaram  Passes  nor  the  Bolan 

tween  the  two  great  eastern  Asiatic  countries,  Pass   need   terrify  modern    engineers.      The 

and  even  threatened  a  war.    Toward  the  close  Karokaram  Mountains  are  much  higher  than 

of  the  year  the  difliculty  was,  however,  peace-  any  yet  surmounted,  but  the  gradients  are  much 

ably  actjnsted.    {See  China.)  easier  than  others  that  have  been  successfully 

Japan,  on  the  contrary,  continues  to  advance  crossed  by  railways.  There  are  several  alter- 
resolutely  on  the  road  of  progress.  Several  in-  native  routes.  The  traffic  expected  would,  m 
Burrectionary  movements  weire  promptly  put  his  opinion,  suffice  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital 
down,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  pi-  required  for  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
rates  of  Formosa  against  shipwrecked  Japan-  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
ese  led  to  an  expedition  of  Japan  against  For-  PROGRESS.  Minute  Structure  of  the  Solar 
mosa,  which,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Photoephere, — ^Profl  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Al- 
the  Chinese  Government,  proved  an  entire  leghany  Observatory,  communicates  to  the 
success.  The  results  of  the  first  census  were  American  Journal  of  Science  the  results  of  his 
published  by  the  government,  and  great  reforms  repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  the  sun's 
were  introduced  into  the  department  of  Public  surface.  In  exceptionally  favorable  atmos- 
Instruction.    {SeeSKVA.s.)  pherio  conditions  the  so-called  *' rice-grains*' 

British  India,  as  was  expected  at  the  close  of  of  the  photosphere  have  been  resolved  into 
the  year  1873,  was  again  visited  by  an  exten-  very  minute  points  of  light,  which  Prof.  Lang- 
sive  famine,  and  for  several  months  the  num-  ley  calls  granuUe.  These  intensely  bright, 
ber  of  persons  assisted  by  the  government  was  circular  bodies,  which  are  less  than  three- 
estimated  at  8,000,000.  The  energetic  and  tenths  of  a  second  in  diameter,  are  irregularly 
timely  preparations  made  by  the  government  distributed,  and  tend  evidently  to  collect  in 
carried  the  population  of  the  suffering  districts  clusters.  They  constitute  the  properly  land- 
safely  through  the  great  ordeal,  and  about  Oc-  nous  area,  or,  in  other  words,  are  the  chief 
tober  this  famine  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  source  of  solar  light.  Those  results  of  Mr. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  resolution  was  Langley's  telescopic  studies  which  seem  to 
issued  by  the  Viceroy  in  council,  announcing  have  escaped  the  notice  of  other  observers, 
that  a  campaign  against  the  Duffla  had  become  are  thus  briefly  recapitulated : 
unavoidable  for  the  rescue  of  captives  carried  The  ultimate  visible  constituents  of  the  solar 
off  by  this  tribe  from  British  territory.  (See  photosphere  being,  not  the  rice-grains,  but 
British  India.)  smaller  bodies  which  compose  them,  aod  the 

Persia  is  agitated  by  severe  conflicts  between  size  of  these  latter  being  valuable  at  not  over 

the  liberal  lay  party,  represented  by  Mlrza  0".d:  from  a  comparison  of  the  total   area 

Hussein,  and  the  ecclesiastical  party  of  the  covered  by  them  with  that  of  the  whole  Bun, 

Mohammedan  priests ;  and  the  vacillation  of  the  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of 

Shah  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  reform  the  solar  light  comes  from  an  area  of  not  over 

party  will  command  sufficient  influence  to  im-  one-fifth  of  its  visible  surface,  and  which  may 

prove  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  be  indefinitely  less. 

New  difficulties  sprang  up  between  Persia  and  We  must  then  greatly  increase  our  received 

Turkey,  which  were,  however,  peaceably  ad-  eetimatee  of  the  intensity  of  the  action  to  tchieh 

justed.     (See  Pebsia.)  solar  light  (and  presumptively  its  heat    and 

The  war  of  the  Dutch  against  the  sultanate  actinism)  are  due,  on  whatever  theory  tee  ^ortn 

of  Acheen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  was  con-  them,    (There  is  a  presumption  fi*om  observa- 

tinned  throughout  the  year  1874.    Though  not  tion  that  there  is  a  drift  of  all  the  photosphere 

a  complete  failure  like  the  first  expedition  in  in  a  direction  approximately  parallel   to  its 

1878,  it  was  marked  by  slow  progress  and  se-  equator,  while  the  evidence  as  to  this  point  is 

vere  losses.    The  Dutch  announced  their  inten-  not  yet  conclusive.) 

tion  to  annex  Acheen  to  their  dominions,  and  In  the  penumbrsQ  there  are  not  only  numer* 
to  extend  their  rule  over  the  entire  island  of  ous  small  cyclones,  and  even  right-  and  left- 
Sumatra.    (See  Netherlands.)  handed  whirls  in  the  same  spot,  but  probably 

The  complications  between  France  and  the  currents  ascending  nearly  vertically,  while  the 
Emperor  of  Anam,  arising  out  of  the  bloody  action  of  superposed  approximately  horizontal 
persecutions  of  the  native  Christians  in  the  currents  is  so  general  that  they  must  be  con- 
latter  country,  were  terminated  by  a  new  sidered  a  prominent  feature  in  our  study  of 
treaty,  which  promised  to  the  Christians  of  solar  meteorology. 
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A  stady  of  the  oater  pennmbral  edge  leads  to    Neither  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  eonclaaion  that  it  is  formed  by  rupture.         their  elements  bad  no  special  resemblance  to 
The  Traniit  of  Venus. — Some  account  of    those  of  any  comet  previously  known.    The 
th«  uran^ments  made  by  different  govern-    third  was  first  observed  by  M.  Ooggia,  at  Mar- 
ments  for  observing  the  transit  of  Yenns,  on    seilles,  on  the  17th  of  April.    It  was  first  seen 
the  8th  of  Deoember,  1874,  has  been  given    by  the  naked  eye  about  two  months  after  the 
in  previous  volumes.    Complete  reports  from    date  of  its  discovery,  and  early  in  July  it  had 
all  the  eipedittons  sent  out  to  observe  the    become  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  northern 
pbeDomeuon  have  not  yet  been  received,  and    heavens.    It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  9th 
benoe  the  resulting  value  of  the  solar  parallax    of  July ;  its  least  distance  from  the  sun  be- 
rvmsius  undetermined.    It  can  only  be  stated    ing  62,000,000  miles.    About  the  20th  <^  July 
tli&t  the  observations  were  successful  at  Tschi-    its  tail  was  sixty-eight  or  seventy  degrees  in 
ta,  latitude  52^  north ;  at  Hobart  Town,  lati-    length.    The  period  of  this  comet,  according 
tDd643°  south;  at  Wladiwostok,  Peking,  Te-    to  Geelmuyden,  is  10,446  years, 
her&n,  Thebes,  Sydney,  and  more  than  twenty    ^   Spectroscopic  observations  of  Co^a^s  comet 
other  intermediate  stations.  It  is  obvioua,  how-    indicated  the  presence  of  carbon.    Dr.  Huggins 
erer,  that  considerable  time  will  be  required  for    inferred  from  numerous  examinations  that  the 
an  ezhaostive  discussion  of  all  the  observations,    nucleus  was  solid,  heated  by  the  sun,  and 
AtUroidt, — Six  minor  planets  were  discov-    throwing  out  matter  which  formed  the  coma 
ered  daring  the  year,  bringing  the  known  num-    and  tail.    Part  of  this  was  in  a  gaseous  form, 
ber  np  to  140.    Hertlia,  the  135th  of  the  group,    giving  the  spectra  of  bright  lines.    The  other 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,    portion  existed  probably  in  small  incandescent 
on  the  18th  of  February.    This  is  the  twentieth    particles;  the  polariscope  showing  that  cer- 
asteroid  first  seen  by  the  Director  of  the  Litch-    tainly  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
field  Observatory.    No.  186  was  detected  by    light  was  reflected  solar  light. 
Paliaa,  at  Pola,  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  No.        The  fourth  comet  of  the  year  was  discovered 
137  by  the  same  observer  on  the  21st  of  April,    by  M.  Borelly,  of  Marseilles,  on  the  26th  of 
K  Perrotin,  of  Toulouse,  discovered  No.  188    July.    Its  perihelion  passage  occurred  on  the 
OS  the  19th  of  May.    The  189th  of  the  duster    27th  of  August,  its  least  distance  from  the  sun 
wag  foDud  by  Prof.  Watson,  at  Peking,  China,    being  91,000,000  miles.    The  fifth  was  detected 
on  the  10th  of  October.    Tnis  being  the  first    by  M.  Ooggia,  of  Marseilles,  on  the  morning  of 
planet  discovered  in  that  empire,  it  was  named    August  20th,  and  the  sixth  by  M.  Borelly,  of  the 
Xe-Wha,  from  a  Ohinese  goddess.   It  is  the  sev*    same  observatory,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
enteenth  asteroid  first  detected  by  Prof.  Wat-        Meteors. — The  display  of  August  meteors 
son.  HkL  Palisa,  of  Pola,  discovered  No.  140  on    was  observed  by  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  at 
;Jie  13th  of  October.   Ofthese  asteroids.  No.  187    Bloomington,  Ind.     The  night  of  the  9th-— 
is  (^  the  twelfth  magnitude,  No.  188  oetween    when  the  maximum  generally  occurs — was  so 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  the  remaining    cloudy  as  to  prevent  observations.    The  even- 
foor  of  the  eleventh.  ing  of  the  lOth,  however,  was  perfectly  clear. 

The  minor  planet  JSthra,  No.  182,  was  dis-  Two  observers  counted  sixty-four  meteors  from 
WTeredin  1873,  but  trustworthy  elements  of  11**  16"*  to  12"-  16"*  As  one  person  can  no- 
its  orbit  were  first  published  in  the  Attrono-  tice  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number,  the 
^Me  Ifa^hrichten  of  August  11,  1874.  This  observations  indicated  a  fall  of  160  meteors  per 
asteroid  is  distinguished  by  the  great  eccen-  hour.  The  usual  characteristics  of  the  Per- 
tficitj  of  its  orbit,  as  shown  by  the  following  seids  were  distinctly  noticed.  Their  apparent 
cociparison  with  tne  orbits  of  other  bodies :  brightness,  for  instance,  generally  increased 
SAME.  leMatikitj.  from  their  first  appearance  till  the  moment  be- 
^j?^", S'SSS         fore  extinction. 

2Sr?!?::;:::;:::::;;:::::::;;;:;;::;:oSiJ        imhe  AstronomUeh€Naehrichten,i^o.2fii4, 

pcooA  comat'of '  1887*.  !!!'.!!.'!!!!!!*..'!.'!!!  cbottj         Herr  Nicolaus  von  Konkoly  pves  sora e  highly 
nje's  comet 0.6660         interesting  spectroscopic  observations  of  the 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  less  difference  in  August  meteors.    From  the  7th  to  the  11th 

f>nn  between  the  orbits  of  iEthra  and  the  '  of  the  month  he  observed  the  spectra  of  180. 

s«^Dd  comet  of  1867  than  between  the  former  The  nucleus  gave^n  every  instance,  a  contin- 

and  the  orbit  of  Mercury.    It  is  noteworthy,  uous  spectrum.    The  trains  of  all  gave  sodium 

Moreover,  that  the  aphelion  of  Mars  differs  in  lines ;  those  of  the  red  meteors  gave  also  stron- 

longitnde  but  one  degree  from  the  perihelion  tium  or  lithium ;  and  those  of  the  green  mag- 

of  .£thra,  and  that  the  greatest  distance  of  nesium.    The  spectrum  of  some  of  the  largest 

tbe  fonner  exceeds  the  least  of  the  latter,  also  indicated  iron.    The  observations  of  the 

These  facts  indicate  the  possibility  of  so  near  November  swarm  entirely  failed,  not  only  in 

^  Approach  of  the  two  bodies  that  the  dis-  this  country  but  also  in  Europe.    No  return  of 

turbii^  influence  of  Mars  on  the  asteroid  may  this  shower,  in  considerable  numbers,  can  now 

i^^rially  modify  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  be  expected  till  near  the  close  of  the  century. 

C^jwti.— Dr.  Winnecke,  of  Strasburg,  dis-  On  the  27th  of  July — a  well-known  mete- 
covered  the  first  comet  of  1874  on  the  20th  of  oric  epoch — Prof.  Tacchini,  of  Italy,  observed 
February,  and  the  second  on  the  12th  of  April,  four  fire-balls  which  entered  our  atmosphere 
VOL.  ziv.— 6   A 
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at  the  same  time,  and  passed  throogh  it  in  par-  fact  that  the  means  at  his  disposal  "did  not 

allel  lines.    They  continaed  visible  about  forty  suffice  to  reveal  to  him  the  existence  of  these 

seconds.     A  meteorite  composed  in  part  of  most  minute  bodies.^* 

iron,  nickel,  and  sulphur,  fell  in  Turkey  on  the  Stellar  Parallaxes, — ^Dr.  Brunnow,  the  As- 

20th  of  May.  tronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has  devoted  special 

The   Zodiacal    Light — ^Prof.    Arthur   W.  attention  far  several  years  to  the  determiaa- 

Wright,  of  Tale  Oollege,  communicates  to  the  tion  of  the  paraUazes  of  certain  fixed  stars. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte  (May  The  star  known  as  No.  1,830  of  Groombridge's 

and  July,  1874)  some  interesting  researches  in  catalogue  was  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  its 

regard  to  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light,  having  a  large  proper  motion,  to  be  compara- 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  briefly  tively  near  us.     The  observations  of  Prof, 

stated  as  follows :  Brunnow,  however,   have  shown  its  anuaai 

1.  The  zodiaoal  light  is  polarised  in  a  plane  pass-  parallax  to  be  only  nine-hundredths  of  a  see- 
ing through  the  sun.  ond — a  parallax  which  corresponds  to  a  dis- 

2.  The  amount  of  polarisation  is,  with  a  high  de-  tance  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  Alpha 

CSwfr«S™'i2'ii:;^9?n«r^^^^^  Oentauri.    From  a  series  of  observation  on 

nardly  be  as  muon  as  20  per  oent.  £,. t.  •      ▲l  j«  ^«       s  i.   j 

8.  The  spectrum  of  the  light  is  not  perxjeptibly  Sigma  Draconis,  the  same  distinguished  as- 
different  fh>m  that  of  sunlight,  except  in  intensity,  tronomer  obtains  a  parallax  of  one-fourth  of  a 

4.  The  light  is  derived  firom  the  sun,  and  is  re-  second ;  for  No.  8,077  of  Bradley's  catalogue, 

fleeted  from  solid  matter.                   i,  v  j-     /  seven-hundredths  of  a  second:   and  for  the 

6.  This  solid  matter  consists  of  small  bodies  (me-  ^^„ki^ -♦««  v^^   aq  jy^,^^  4).,«  V««^.^^4>k<.  <><? 

teoroids)  revolving  about  the  sun  in  orbits  crowded  ^^^^^^  5*^^^'  5.®»  ^®«*^  five-hundredths  of 

together  toward  the  ecliptic.  a  second.    Ine  distance  oorrespondmg  to  the 

The  theory  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  pro-  last  would  not  be  traveled  by  light  in  leas  than 

duced  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  "^^  years.                              ,,  t«i 

innumerable  asteroids  interior  to  the  earth's  ^^J'^.^  ^  Binary  Stan.r-U,  Flammanon, 

orbit,  and  too  small  to  be  separately  observed,  JS^^^^is,  has  redetermined  the  penoda  of  the 

was  proposed  by  Oassini  two  hundred  years  wUowmg  double  stars : 

since.    Us  demonttration,  however,  was  flrst         S?**^^^'^^^*5**-v. JfS^^S"- 

,.,,  ,^,  iJTfcj*  Eta  CoroMB  Borealls 40.17      ** 

announced  in  the  memoirs  above  quoted.  Prof.         xi ura*  MaJorisVT !..!!..   w.ao     *• 

Wright,  in  a  third  papet,  which  was  read  be-         Oamma  virginis.  ....'..*! .' !  vaioo    " 

fore  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad-  The  first  of  these  periods,  it  wiU  be  observed, 

vancement  of  Science,  in  August^  1874,  gives  jg   somewhat  greater   than  that  of  Saturn, 

reasons  for  regarding  the  orbits  of  the  reflect-  ^hile  the  last  is  a  little  greater  than  the  period 

ing  bodies  as  very  eccentric.  of  Neptune.     M.  Flammarion   remarks  that 

The  Inner  Satellitet  qf  [Trantw.— The  ques-  the  large  number  of  observations  used  in  the 

tion  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  inner  calculation   renders  his  conclusions  entirely 

satellites  of  Uranus  has  been  recently  exam-  trustworthy 

ined  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holder  of  the  Wash-  DUtributlm  of  the  Bright  Fixed  Star8.^JL 

ington   Observatory.     After   discussing   the  paper  on  "The  Number  and  Distribution  of 

original  observations,  together  with  those  of  the  Bright  Fixed  Stars  "  was  read  before  the 

Lamont,  Strove,  and  Laesell,  Mr.  Holden  con-  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

eludes  that  not  only  Titama  and  Oberon,  but  of  Science,  in  August,  1874,  by  Dr.   B.   A. 

also  the  inner  satellites,  Ariel  and  Umbriel,  Gould,  Director  of  the  Oordoba  Observatory, 

were  really  discovered  by  Sir  William  Her-  j^  this  memoir  the  existence  of  a  zone  or  great 

schel,  and  that  the  observations  of  Lassell  in  circle  of  very  bright   stars,  intersecting  the 

1847  were  but  rediscoveries  of  the  same  bod-  Milky-Way  at  an  angle  about  equal  to  that  be- 

ies.    The  justice  of  this  conclusion  is  called  in  tween  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  is,  for  the 

question  by  Mr.  Lassell,  who  ably  vindicates  first  time,  distinctly  recognized.  Dr.  Oould  re- 

his  own  exclusive  claim  to  the  original  dis-  marks* 

covery.    "From  a  less  distinguished  author-  j,  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ity,"  he  remarks^  "than  that  of  an  astronomer  of  visible  stars  of  any  given  magnitude,  whether 

writing  from    the   Washington  Observatory,  brighter  or  falntor,  duninishes  as  their  distance  from 

the  assertion  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  the  Milky- Way  increases.    In  the  Novated  position 

from  a  conviction  that  it  would  not  obtain  •id  pure  atmosphere  of  Cordoba,  this  nebutoua  oir- 

oredence;  but  Prof.  Holden'.  ooncl««onB  wUl  ^LJi r.,:':S.i;a?r/r»?-^ve^5io^ 

probably  be  held  to  have  an  importance  or  of  that  portion  which  Ues  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 

prestige,  which  compels  me  at  some  length  to  sphere  is  intrinsical]]^  brighter  than  the  northern 

prove  how  perfectly  erroneous  they  are.     I  half;  so  that  its  position  is  far  more  dearlv  defined 

myself  claim  to  "be  fhe  original  and  only  dis-  f^"^  { *^*^^  «^^'  •*«**  '^  ^^'f^tf ®V  ^^^  ^^^  c«l^*s-^ 

-*/„«-«-    rv^  f^^oA  ;««^-    .Jl^iiu^c     A«;^i    ««;i  tial  phenomena  are  more  palpable  there  than  the  ex- 

ooverer   of  these  inner   satellites,  Anel  and  utenoeof  a  stream  or  heft  of  bright  stars,  including 

Umbnel,   single-handed  and  unassisted,  with-  Ocmoput.  Siriue,  and  Aldebaran,  together  with  thS 

out  coadjutor,  rival,  or  competitor."  most  brilliant  ones  in  Carina^  -^i^?  Oolumha.  Cafd^ 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Lassell  ^<V^y  ^«>»»  e^.,  and  skirting  the  Milky-Wav  c^ 

for  concluding  that  none  of  the  stars,  noticed  aLfJ^.^J^i -^^^^'.i^^^                               V*l} 

V    CI*    -ar'iv        TT        1.  1  2    i.v      •  «  'i.      «  rr  Q-alaxy  came  into  view,  it  was  eanally  manifest  tbi 

by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  the  vicinity  of  Ura-  the  same  is  true  there  also,  the  bright  stars  likewS 

nus  could  have  been  Ariel  and  Umbnel,  is  the  fringing  it  on  the  preceding  side,  and  foi^nin^ 
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rtream  wliicli,  diyerging  from  the  Milt^-Wav  at  the  panion,  as  well   as  the  position-angle,   being 

im  Alpha  iDd  Beta  (7«ito«r»;  oompriseB  the  con-  carefully  measured.    The  interesting  results  are 

a  great  circle  or  zone  of  bright  stars  seems  to  gird  it  is  well  known  that  Prof,  Anwers,  as  soon  as  he 

the  sky,  interaecthig  wi^  the  Milky-Waj  at  the  had  received  my  observations  of  last  year,  repeated 

Sonthera  Cross,  and  manifest  at  all  seasons,  although  Ms  investigations  into  the  variable  proper  motion  of 

far  more  oonspioaons  upon  the  Orion  side  than  on  the  Prooifon,  availing  himself  of  the  observations  of  this 

other.  Upon  mv  return  to  the  North,  I  sought  im-  star  which  have  been  made  since  1862.    From  this 

mediately  for  tne  northern  place  of  intersection ;  he  concluded  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  ob- 

and,  althoogh  the  phenomenon  is  by  far  less  dearly  ject  observed  by  me  was  really  the  sole  body  dis- 

perceptible  in  this  hemisphere,  I  found  no  difficulty  turbing  the  proper  motion  of  Procyon^  but  that  the 

in  rwogniang  the  node  m  the  constellation  CkMtno-  doubt  would  be  removed  if  it  appeared  this  spring 

wis,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  Ona,    In-  that  the  position-angle  had  undergone  an  increase  of 

drtd,  it  18  sasv  to  fix  the  right  ascension  of  the  north-  from  »•  to  10*,    And  this  increase  has  really  shown 

im  Dode  at  about  O**-  60^,  and  that  of  the  southern  itself  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.    I  consider  it, 

one  at  12*-  60* ;  the  declination  being  in  each  case  therefore,  to  be  decisively  established  that  the  ob- 

tboat  60*,  80  that  these  nodes  are  very  dose  to  the  Ject  I  have  observed  is  actually  the  companion  whose 

points  at  which  the  Milky-Way  approaches  most  existence  has  been  theoretically  proved  by  the  cal- 

aearly  to  the  poles.    The  inclination  of  this  stream  culations  of  Auwers ;  and  hope  that  the  astronomi- 

tMhe  Milky -Way  is  about  26%  the  Pleiades  occupy-  cal  world  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  triumph  thus 

mg  a  position  midway  between  the  nodes.  obtained  for  the  labors  of  my  honored  Mend,  and 

through  them  for  our  common  science.    In  order  to 

Dr.  Gould,  after  noticing  this  remarkable  cir-  remove  any  exception  that  might  be  taken,  that  the 

cle  and  commenoimr  the  preparation  of  data  in  ^«hed-for  result  had  m  any  degree  been  itself  the 

tfat^fi/i-i  #■«.««   ♦^^A*»Jvna^..o4-A  Ua  a<^o4^a*.^«  oausc  of  tfac  rcoogmtion,  aud  affectcd  thc  mcasure- 

statistical  form  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^   ^^%f  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  I  ^m  ^^^^ 

found  that  he  had  been  partially  anticipated  by  remark  that  I  had  not  looked  again  at  the  paper  of 

Sir  John  Hersche).     The  British  astronomer,  Auwers  in  question  since  its  first  receipt  last  sum- 

Lowever,  "  does  not  appear  to  have  recogni2e(l  ^fffy  and  had  totally  forgotten  the  data  of  its  crite- 

the  fact  that  this  zone  of  bright  stars  may  be  "^"»  «».^  the  mntuiQ  relation  of  the  two  stars.   I  did 

f«/«»/?  «ri*u  ^^i«.<.kia  ^;o*;«^+S«»-  ♦k«^««>.  ♦>»*  ^^^  agKm  take  it  up  until  after  I  had  succeeded  in 

trg(^  with  tolerable  difltmctness  through  the  nj^kiSg  the  first  obServation,  and  the  results  of  that 

entire  circuit  of  the  heavens,  torming  a  great  paper  were  even  less  present  to  the  mind  of  my  as- 

circle  as  well  defined  as  that  of  the  Galaxy  it-  sistant,  Herr  Lindemann,  whose  younger  eye  ap- 

seli"    These  interesting  researches,  a  detailed  P©*"  generally  to  have  seen  the  eompanion  even 

Mcoont  of  which  la  given  in  the  paper  referred  ^"^^^  **>"^  ™^^- 

to,  msLj  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  great  According  to  Prof.  Auwers,  Prooyon  corn- 
problems  of  determuiing  the  position  of  oar  sun  pletes  a  revolution  in  forty  years.  Its  orbit  is 
in  the  cluster  to  which  it  belongs,  the  form  of  nearly  circular,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  to 
th€  closter  itself,  and  the  relative  distances  be-  the  line  of  sight.  Taking  its  parallax  at  one- 
tTTdOQ  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed.  fourth  of  a  second,  he  finds  the  mass  of  the 
The  Companion  of  Proeyon, — ^It  is  well  principal  star  to  be  eighty  times  that  of  the 
hown  that  the  star  Proeyon  has  manifested  sun,  or  more  than  eleven  times  that  of  Stmve's 
considerable  irregnlarity   in  its  motion,  and  satellite. 

thai  the  celebrated  Bessel  ascribed  the  phe-  The  Nebula  near  Eta  ArgHe. — ^The  results 

nomenott  to  the  disturbing  infloexice  of  an  un-  of  further  observations  on  the  star  Eta  ArpHe 

^iseovered  companion*  In  1851  Prof.  O;  Struve  and  its  adjacent  nebula  were  reported  by  Mr. 

c<iQ3iQenoed  a  aeries  of  observations  on  this'  R.  J.  Ellery,  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  un- 

star  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  ma-  der  date  of  January  28^  1874.  Marked  changes 

tmals  for  the  confijrmation  of  Beasel^s  theory,  had  been  noticed  durmg  the  six  months  pre- 

^^  researches  were  without  any  positive  re-  ceding  that  date.    The  great  bay  of  the  lem- 

sdttOl  the  l^ih  of  March,  1878,  wnen,  under  niscate  had  nearly  filled  up  with  dense  nebula, 

eic^fcionaDy  favorable  atmospheric  conditions,  leaving  a  dark  sigmoid  inlet.    Nebula  appar- 

a  f&int  point  of  light  was  detected  at  a  distance  ently  less  dense  had  also  formed  from  side  to 

^i  about  twelve  seconds  from  Proeyon.    Prof,  side  of  the  opening  in  which  Eta  is  situated 

Hrnv*  immediately  concluded  that  the  newly-  — threatening  to  completely  involve  the  star, 

^i^vered  star  was  a  sateUite,  whose  orbital  These  rapid  variations,  where  it  was  supposed 

D<4ioii  had  but  recently  brought  it  so  faivout  until  recently  that  cycles  of  immense  duration 

cf  the  rays  of  the  bright  star  as  to  render  it  would  be  required  for  any  sensible  change, 

^^arately  viable.     Unfortunately,  however,  are  regarded  by  astronomers  with  no  ordinary 

Nbre  any  definite  conclusion  could  be  reached,  interest. 

^apparent  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  Mr.  Bumham^s  Catalogue  of  New  Double 

Proeyon  had  so  far  changed  as  to  render  fur-  Star$. — 8.  W.  Bumham,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  has 

^^r  observations  of  the  small  star  impossible,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  8o- 

^  The  beginning  of  the  year  1874  was  singu-  oiety  of  London  five  catalogues  of  new  double 

isHj  unfavorable  for  telescopic  researches,  and  stars,  amounting  in  all  to  800.    A  number  of 

it  Tfts  not  till  the  21st  of  March  that  Struve  these  are  naked-eye  stars  which  have  been  fre- 

sacceeded  in  rediscovering  the  point  of  light  quently  examined  by  other  observers.    In  some 

^\kh  he  had  detected  in  March  of  the  previous  cases  the  components  of  binary  stars  have  them- 

7^r.   In  April  he  obtained  a  number  of  satis-  selves  been  found  double.     Alpha  Delphini^ 

mxj  oheervationg ;  the  distance  of  the  oom«  which  had  been  known  as  a  triple  star,  is 
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found  by  Mr.  Baraham  to  bo  sextuple.     The  It  follows  at  once  that  the  greater  number  of  the  neV 

double  star  No.  263  of  South  and  Herschers  '^^  ?^^  ""J'^^^  conflideration  aw  near  theae  pole«, 

7,  "r  ,  ^      «  .     4      .        i^  *k^  :«.  »n<i  therefore  our  poles  of  rotation,  if  we  may  pre- 

Oatalogue  has  five  very  minute  stars  in  the  im-  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^,4  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  liuky-Way  It/elf ; 

mediate  vicmity  of  the  two  bright  components,  but  a  carefkil  enumeration  shows  us  that  in  the  North- 

The  system  consists,  therefore,  of  seven  known  em  Hemisphere  these  poles  lie  to  the  southward  of 

members.  ^^'^  central  portion  of  the  Milky  Wi^,  while  in  the 


General  

land  Abbe,  Esq.,  before  the  Philosophical  So-  the  plane  of  the  Milky-Way  at  an  anffleof  aboutSO', 

ciety  of  Washington,  June  4,  1874,  the  author,  so  that  if  the  north-pole  of  the  Muky-Way  be  in 

after  referring  to  his  previous  researches  on  the  right  ascension  12*-  46«-  and  decUnatlon  W  the 

j'-*-sv  *•  «  ^♦u^  « Jk«i-.  4«  <.*v»^^  *x.o.^A^^<i  frv  pole  of  the  plane  near  which  the  rotation  azee  of  the 

distribution  of  the  nebula  m  space,  proceeds  to  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  right  asoension. 

mquire  whether  any  definite  relation  exists  be-  b^t  ^  declination  of  about  W.    Numerically  ex- 

tween  the  planes  of  rotation  of  the  elongated  pressed,  this  latter  plane  is  so  situated  that  of  flftj- 

or  extremely  elliptical  nebulous  masses.     He  nine  nebulae  twenty-nine  have  their  axes  inolined  to 

states  the  problem  as  foUows :  cUn^s  ^t£n  ^^'•?'''^  forty-two  have  their  axes  in- 

We  have  thus  far  studied  the  distribution  in  space  It  Js,  1  oonoeive,  quite  desirable  that  we  should, 

of  the  centres  of  the  nebul»— are  there  not  planes  05  ?»«  one  hand,  have  more  accurate  detenninationB 

that  have  a  definite  relation  to  these  bodies!   Among  of  the  jposition-anries  of  these  extended           ray- 

the  stars  we  have  the  Milky-Way  and  the  orbits  of  bke  nebul©,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rever- 

binary  stars;  among  the  planets  we  have  their  or-  «on  s|)ectro8Cope  of  ZOllner  should  be  applied  to 

bits  and  equitow,  and  the  orbits  of  their  sstellites ;  determine  whether  or  not  they  be  really  m  a  state 

among  the  nebuln  we  may  expect  to  find  analoffous  of  rotation, 

planes,  whose  relations  to  each  other  and  to  those  2^,  ^^-^  concludes : 
already  known  cannot  but  be  highly  mstructive.  As 


the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  axes  of  rotation  of  tendency  to  agree  with  each  other  as  is  shown  in 

nebuln  or  the  planes  of  their  equators,  there  is  more  the  orbits  and  equators  of  the  major  planets  ol  the 

room  for  study.    It  is  a  phiusible  hypothesis,  that  solw  system :  that,  on  the  contranr,  they  are  inclined 

some  nebuliB  ase  in  rotation  about  their  respective  ■t  all  possible  angles  to  each  other,  but  have  this 

axes,  and  only  in  the  case  of  an  irregular  nebuU  do  remarkable  feature,  that  their  mutual  nodes  cli»ter 

we  find  presumptive  evidence  of  numerous  centres  »'>o?t  apoint  m  nght  ascension  IS"-  45»-,  and  north 

of  aggreffation  and  rotation ;  this  latter  class  will  inclination  60  . 

not  now  nirther  claim  our  attention.    Those  nebulsd        EeeulU  of   Speetroteopie    Oheervations. — 1. 

whose  whole  mass  is  rotating  about  a  single  axis  j),^  Huggins's  observations  of  different  nebnl® 

must  appear  to  us  either  circular  or  elliptical,  accord-  ,  ^_^  .k^w«.  ^^^»^r^nl^^^^  ♦!,«♦  ♦u^-^  k^v^:^.  ««^ 

ing  to  Sur  position  in  reUtion  to  that  axis ;  we  mi^ht  '^^^e  ^^^^^  conclusively  that  these  bodies  are 

then  at  once  assume  that  every  well-defined  ciit^ular  i^ot  moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  some  of 

nebula  has  its  axis  of  rotation  directed  toward  us,  the  fixed  stars.     2.  The  observations  of  Mr. 

and  might  thus  determine  the  position  of  the  plane  Lockyer  have  added  zinc  and  duminium  to  the 

of  its  equator ;  this,  however,  would  be  hazardous,  jj  ^    ^  j^  j     metals.    3.  The  researches 

since  not  only  do  we  thus  assume  the  fact  of  a  rota-       -  ^     T^        j   tT  av  ..aT %   v     *"''  *^«^«"  Z.^ 

tion,  but  also  assume  that  the  average  rotation  of  all  of  Secchi  and  Rutherfurd  have  shown   that 

nebuIflB  is  so  rapid  that,  when  viewed  fVom  any  other  there  are  three  classes  of  stars :  the  spectra  of 

direction,  they  would  present  a  sensibly  elliptical  the  first  giving  only  hydrogen  Hues  very  thick, 

outiine;  moreover,  often  globular  dusters  of  stars  and  metallic  lines  exceedingly  thin.    This  class 

Z^^t'^^V'^^^r^:^:!^V^:^^Y:^i  incmde,  SMu..     The  .peot»  of  fte  s^ond 

the  ordinary  elliptical  nebula,  and  have  confined  d^M  (which  moludes  our  sun)  differ  only  in 

myself  to  those  described  in  HerschePs  Catalogue  as  degree  from  those  of  the  first ;  having  medinm 

exceedingly  or  very  much  extended.    In  regard  to  brightness  and  many  lines.     The  third  class  is 

them  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  these  nebul»  we  distinguished  by  banded  spectra,  indicating  the 

gaseous  and  without  rotation,  we  can  only  explain  ^^'  x  ®  ^^  ^^  «<^i«,^^««^-  r        -»  e  "    '^ 

their  apparent  shape  by  suppJ)sing  them  to  be  en-  ®^"*^5?  ?]  ??™P?^5^fx     t>       ,   .  . 
dowed  with  a  motion  of  transhition— to  be,  in  fact,         -iM  uola  Medal  of  the  Moyal  Aatronomtcal 

wisps,  like  cometo'  tails;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  Society, — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Roval 

be  in  a  state  of  rotation,  they  must  be  flat  rings  or  Astronomical  Society  on  the  13th  of  Februarv, 

^^h^tl/?^?i^l^ft'£?ti».'^^^^^^^  187*,  their  gold  medal  was  awarded  by   the 

authorized  to  consider  that  the  planes  01  their  equa-  g^         m  a   -o    x*  c  xt  v     *  av     -iwt     V 

tors  do  sensibly  pass  through  the  position  of  the  ob-  OouncU  to  Prof .  Simon  JN  e  wcomb,  <rf  the  W  aah- 

server;  similarly,  if  the  nebulous  appearance  be  due  ington    Observatory,  for    his    researches     on 

to  the  presence  of  lenticular  or  ring-shaped  clouds  the  orbits  of  Neptune  and  Uranus,  and    other 

of  asteroids,  or  of  meteoric  dust,  we  shall  be  able  to  contributions  to  mathematical  astronomy.      The 

StSe  bodfi?""         '^  ^  president,  Prof.  Cayley,  in  his  address   before 

Haring  computed  the  right  ascensions  and  declhia-  ^^  Society  explaining    the  grounds    of     tlio 

tions  of  the  south-poles  of  the  fifty-nine  nebula  in  Council^s  decision,  reviewed  in  brief  the  prin- 

question,  I  have  also  plotted  them  upon  equal  surface  cipal  works  of  Prof.  Newcomb,  particular!  v 

charts  similar  to  those  usedJ)yMMsrs.^^^^^  those  on  ^^^^  orbits  of  the  two  outer  planets. 


endeavored  to  g-ive  yon 
the  unresolved  nebuliB  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  numer-  an  account'of  Prof.  NewoomVs  writings:  tliev  ez- 
ous  near  the  poles  of  the  Milky- Way  than  elsewhere,    hibit  all  of  them  a  combination,  on  the  one  lia.iid, 
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of  Bttthematica]  BkiU  and  power,  and  on  the  other  M.  Leverrier  continues :  "  The  discnssion  of 

hand  of  good  hard  work--devoted  to  the  further-  the  observations  of  the  sun  led  us  at  once  to 

KTC~Wdrr.u^%Kv°rprent  -  toPO'^t  result  connected  with  the  great 

ofahighly-original  idea,  and  cannot  but  be  regarded  question  which  agitates  at  this  moment  the 

uagreat  step  in  advance  in  the  method  of  the  vari-  scientific  world,  a  result  which  surprised  us 

stioaoftheelementa  and  in  theoretical  dynamics  gen-  ourselves,  so  great  was  the  false  confidence 

enllj;  the  two  sets  of  planetary  tables  are  worka  inspired  by  the  determination  of  the  parallax 

.lirbTSrei^^Iie^of  a^ut^^^^^^  of  t^e  sun  deduced  by  the  Director  of  L  Ber- 

anee  oV  profound  mathematioal  akill— and  which  are  "n  Observatory  trom  the  transits  of  V  enus  m 

needs  in  the  present  state  of  astronomy.    I  truBt  1761  and  1769.     I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

that,  imjjeifectly  as  my  task  is  accomplished,  I  shall  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  then  estimated  at 

have  utisfied  you  that  we  have  done  well  in  the  3^  /.g^  gj^^uld  be  increased  by  the  twenty-fifth 

award  of  our  medal.  part  Jf  its  value. 

The  President  then,  delivering  the  medal  to  '<  Soon  afterward  the  comparison  of  the  the- 

tbe  foreign  secretary,  addressed  him  in  the  fol-  ory  of  Venus  with  the  observations  led  to  the 

lowing  terms :  same  result,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  by 

Hb.  Hcoodts  :  I  request  that  you  will  have  the  ^  the  parallax  of  the  sun. 

goodness  to  transmit  to  Prof.  Newcomb  this  med-  "  Again,  the  theory  of  Mars  led  in  its  turn  to 

o1'th^e*SxSS^<S'*Lid^iS%?^MVwh^^  ^  equally  precise  conclusion.    It  was  estab- 

accompShld?Sd*to  1^^  hiiTat  thi  s*ame*time  ^^^}}^^  ^^V*  ^1*^  impossible  to  satisfy  the  to- 

of  oor  beat  wishes  for  his  health  and  hapoinesa,  and  tality  of  the  observations  of  Mars  except  by 

for  the  long  and  successful  oontinuation  of  his  career  increasing  the  motion  of  its  perihelion  by  about 

as  a  worker  in  our  sdenoe.  one-eighth. 

Ths  Planetary Be9earehe$  of  Leterrier, — The  "  This  was  the  reproduction  of  the  same  fact 
Cmpta  Bendus  of  December  21,  1874,  con-  as  for  Mercury,  and  the  consequence  to  be  de- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  Leverrier's  re-  rived  was  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  planet  Mars 
searches  on  the  theories  of  the  eight  principal  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  01  a  quantity 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Ju-  of  matter  as  yet  neglected,  and  which  had  to 
piter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  When  be  estimated  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  mass 
these  investigations  were   commenced,  more  of  the  earth. 

than  thirty  years  since,  none  of  the  tables  in-  "  But  then  two  hypotheses  were  possible : 

tended  to  represent  the  planetary  motions  ao-  either  the  hitherto  neglected  matter  resided  in 

corded  rigorously  with  the  observations.    To  the  totality  of  the  ring  of  the  small  planets,  or 

discover  the  unknown  causes  of  these  system-  else  it  had  to  be  added  to  the  earth  itself.    In 

alio  errors  was  the  principal  object  of  Lever-  the  second  case,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 

Tier's  researches.    His  theory  of  Uranus  was  parallax  of  the  sun  had  to  be  increased  by 

fmblished  in  1846,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  received 

Xeptnne.    This  work  has  been  recently  re-  value ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  led  to  the  result 

Tised  and  extended,  and  the  final  results  were  already  obtained  from  the  theories  of  the  sun 

commnnicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  and  Venus. 

the  15th  of  November,  1874.  The  theory  of  '*  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  given  rise  to  a 
Xeptnne  was  ^ven  in  December ;  those  of  theoretical  work,  the  extent  of  which  has  been 
Jopitar  and  Satom  had  been  previously  pre-  considerable,  on  account  of  the  very  large 
iiSiUA.  mutual  perturbations  of  the  two  planets.  The 
In  the  case  of  Meroorj  M.  Leverrier  has  comparison  of  the  theory  of  Jupiter  with  the 
shown  that  all  the  anomalies  are  included  un-  observations  has  presented,  after  suitable  mod- 
der  a  simple  law,  and  that  it  ^'  is  sufficient  to  ifications  of  the  elements,  a  complete  accord- 
increase  the  motion  of  perihelion  by  thirty-one  ance." 

fewnds  in  the  century,  to  bring  every  thing  Recent  Change  in  the  Form  and  Poiition  oj 
into  order.  The  displacement  of  the  perihelion  Nebula, — The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
ti'Us  acquires  in  the  planetary*  theories  an  ex-  Astronomical  Society  for  December,  1874,  con- 
ceptional  importance.  It  is  the  surest  index,  tains  a  letter  from  R.  J.  Ellery,  Esq.,  Director 
when  it  has  to  be  increased,  of  the  existence  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  in  which  he 
of  cosmic  matter  as  yet  unknown,  and  circu-  states  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  series 
^ting,  like  other  bodies,  round  the  sun.  The  of  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschers  figured 
consequence  is  very  clear.  There  exists  in  the  nebulas.  Many  of  these  objects  appear  to  have 
neighborhood  of  Mercury,  doubtless  between  greatly  changed  sinee  HerschePs  drawings  were 
the  planet  and  the  sun,  a  matter  as  yet  unknown,  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  1 834 
P*)^  it  consist  in  one  or  more  small  planets,  or  and  1888.  These  changes  are  found,  according 
31  more  minute  asteroids,  or  even  in  cosmic  to  the  observer,  not  only  in  the  form  and  char- 
dost?  The  theory  teUs  us  nothing  on  this  point,  acter  of  the  nebulss,  but  also  in  their  position 
Oa  nnmeroos  occanons  trustworthy  observers  with  respect  to  the  a^'acent  fixed  stars  as  fig- 
We  declared  that  they  have  witnessed  the  ured  by  Herschel.  Whether  such  transforma- 
pissage  of  a  smaU  planet  over  the  sun,  but  tions  are  real,  or  merely  apparent,  can  only  be 
frjlhing  has  been  established  on  the  subject.*'  decided  by  further  observations. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.— 
The  area  and  population  of  the  British  colonies 
in  Anstridia  and  of  New  Zealand  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  accounts,  as  follows : 


COLOMISS. 

A^ 

Popnlkdea. 

Tmt. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

808.660 
86,461 
880,609 
668,969 
975,894 
696,681 
96,916 
106,989 

680,190 
790,488 
198,967 
188,668 
96,794 
901 
104,917 
979,660 

Dec.,  1879 
Dec.,  1878 

SoQth  Australia 

QaeoDsland 

Dec,  1878 
Dec.,  1879 

Western  Aastralia 

Northern  Territory. . . . 
Tftsmanis 

Dec.,  1679 
Dec.,  1878 

New  Zealand* ......... 

Dec.,  1879 

Totol 

8,077,701 

9,070,819 

Not  inoladed  in  the  figures  given  above  for 
the  population  of  the  several  colonies  are  the 
nati  ves,  whose  number  is  rapidl  j  decreasing.  In 
Victoria  thej  numbered  about  5,000  when  the 
colony  was  first  settled ;  in  1851,  their  number 
was  reported  as  2,698;  in  1868,  as  1,908;  in 
1878,  as  859-^16  males  and  843  females.  In 
South  Australia  they  numbered,  in  1871, 8,869 ; 
in  Tasmania,  one;  in  Queensland,  2,235.  The 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maories,  consist  of 
18  tribes,  numbering  about  86,859.  By  the 
census  of  1864,  they  numbered  55,970 — 81,667 
males,  24,808  fem^es.  They  are  represented 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  Ze^and  by  four  mem- 
bers. The  colonial  "Blue-Book,"  issued  in 
1874,  contains  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  Sir  J.  Ferguson,  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  which  the  author 
states  that  of  late  there  had  been  decided  in- 
dications of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  *^  Hau- 
hau  "  party  among  the  Maories  to  put  an  end 
to  their  estrangement  from  the  Government, 
and  that  they  and  their  people  may  share  in 
the  advantages  which  the  loyal  tribes  eigoy. 
A  loyal  chief  of  the  Waikato  has  twice  waited 
upon  the  Governor  and  declared  his  belief  in 
the  willingness  of  the  separated  tribes  to  come 
under  subjection,  provided  they  are  permitted 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  under  their  own 
chiefs ;  upon  which  basis  they  would  be  ready 
to  permit  communications  through  their  dis- 
tricts, and  provide  for  the  surrender  of  crim- 
inals. It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
"  Hau-hau "  chiefs  are  really  disposed  to  sur- 
render their  independence,  a  step  which  would 
be  distasteful  to  many  of  their  followers.  The 
Governor  goes  on  to  say :  "  With  the  exception 
of  the  danger  of  incursions  of  some  turbulent 
members  across  the  boundary,  against  which 
due  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  no  disturb- 
ing element  in  connection  with  the  native  pop- 
ulation. Europeans  are  constantly  becoming 
more  intermixed  with  them,  and  they  are  more 
habituated  to^  and  dependent  upon,  the  com- 
forts of  European  products,  and  the  money  de* 
rived  by  the  sale  or  lease  of  their  land.  There 
is,  however,  much  cause  for  regret  in  the  de- 
moralizing influences  which  invariably  accom- 
pany the  influx  of  Europeans.  Few  natives  of 
any  class  can  resist  the  temptation  to  drink 
habitually  and  to  excess  while  they  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  it.    There  are  chiefs  who 


set  an  example  of  sobriety  or  total  abstinence, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  ex- 
cess in  ardent  and  often  bad  spirits  by  both  sexes, 
and  their  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  from  a  very 
early  age,  are  prominent  causes  of  the  rapid 
and  almost  general  diminution  of  the  numbers 
of  this  fine  and  capable  race,  which  is  presented 
alike  by  the  paucity  of  the  births  and  the  mor- 
tality among  the  children,  rather  than  among 
the  infants.    At  the  same  time  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  a  remnant  will  be  saved,  and  that 
the  considerable  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  upon  the  English  system  in  our 
schools  may  raise  up  a  certain  number  so  edu- 
cated as  to  resist  the  temptations  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  so  many.    The  full  capacity 
both  of  Maories  and  half-castes  to  acquire  and 
employ  all  branches  of  knowledge  induces  the 
belief  that  there  wiU  long  survive  in  New  Zea- 
land representatives  of  the  Maori  race."    The 
Governor  adds :  "  I  wish  that  some  systematio 
effort  were  made  to  fit  the  children  of  chiefs, 
by  higher  education,  for  their  proper  work 
among  their  people,  and  even  for  taking  a  part 
in  the  fiiture  government  and  business  of  the 
country.    In  spite  of  the  comparative  f^lure 
of  some  former  attempts,  I  hope,  through  pri- 
vate association,  if  not  by  the  action  of  the 
Government,  to  set  on  foot  some  definite  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose." 

The  colonies,  being  independent  of  each 
other,  each  colony  has  its  own  educational  sys- 
tem. That  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of 
primary  schools,  the  grammar-school,  and  tlie 
university.  The  former  exist  all  over  the  colo- 
ny. The  grammar-school  is  intended  partly  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  the  university.  It  has  ten 
teachers,  237  pupils,  and  several  scholarships  of 
the  yearly  yaiue  of  £20,  open  to  all  pupils  be- 
low twelve.  Th  University  of  Sydney  employs 
five  tutors  to  forty-five  students.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
English  colleges.  Affiliated  with  it  are  two  col- 
leges, St.  Paulas,  Anglican,  one  tutor  and  five 
students ;  and  St.  John's,  Roman  Catholic,  two 
teachers  to  one  and  nine  to  the  other.  In  con- 
nection with  it  there  are  also  several  public  and 
"In  Memoriam"  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  £50,  which  are  awarded  to  successful 
candidates.  The  University  is  presided  over 
by  a  chancellor,  the  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  senate.  The  total  number  of  schools, 
in  1872,  was  reported  as  1,464,  with  106,691 
pupils.  Of  these  schools,  878  were  under  the 
Council  of  Education ;  the  number  of  denomi- 
national schools,  under  the  board,  was  223,  of 
which  104  belong  to  the  Church  of  £ngland, 
86  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  18  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, 14  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  one  to  the 
Jews.  Ilie  Government,  in  1871,  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  educational  institutions 
£148,198,  and  £56,019  was  received  in  the 
shape  of  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 

In  Victoria^  the  number  of  day-schools,  in- 
cluding state  schools,  private  educational  estab- 
lishments, colleges,  and  grammar-schools,  was 
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2«060,  with  an  average  attendance  of  165,276  trict  boards.    The  central  board,  consisting  of 

scholarsy  who  were  instracted  hj  4,429  teach-  five  members,  is  appointed  by  the  GoYernor, 

ers.    Of  these  schools,  988  were  common-  and  the  local  district  boards  are  chosen  bj 

schools,  with  2,317  teachers  and  71,247  boys  the  general  body  of  electors.     Compulsory  at- 

and  59,898  girls  upon  the  rolls.    The  local  re-  tendance  of  children  can  be  enforced  by  the 

ceipts  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  local  boards.    In  the  elementary  schools  four 

arising  from  school  fees  and  other  sources,  were  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 

£107,190;  this  amount  was  supplemented  by  and  one  hour,  nnder  the  provisions  of  a  con- 

a  GoFenunent  grant  of  £167,194,  making  a  science  clause,  to  reading  the  Bible,  or  other 

total  of  £274,384.    There  were  seven  colleges  religious  books  approved  of  by  the  board ;  but 

and  grsmmar-schoola,  two  in  connection  with  no  catechism  or   religious  formulary  of   any 

the  Church  of  England,  three  with  thePresby-  kind  may  be  used ;  and  the  Bible,  if  read,  may 

terian  Church,  one  with  the  Wesleyans,  and  be  read  without  note  or  comment.    The  aver- 

oDe  with  the  Koman  Oatholic  Church.    They  age  annual  attendance  of  scholars  was  2,888, 

had  tn  aggregate  number  of  74  masters  and  an  excess  over  1871  of  more  than  600.    A 

1,142  students.     The  Melbourne  University,  Government  inspector  makes  periodical  visits 

daring  the  year  1871,  was  attended  by  122  to  the  schools,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 

stadents,  of  whom  116  were  matriciQated.  dependent  upon  their  report  of  regularity  of 

The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  attendance  and  proficiency  on  the  part   of 

since  the  establishment  of  the  university,  np  scholars.    In  PeiiJi  there  is  a  Church  of  Eng- 

to  1871,  was  526.    During  the  year  ending  land  collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of 

Ifaj,  1873,  428  candidates  presented  them-  the  bishop. 

selves  for  the  matriculation  examination,  of  The  educational  system  of   Qiieenaland  is 

whom  229  passed,   18   passing  with  credit,  nnder  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 

among  whom  were  two  ladies.    The  library  tion,  which  consists  of  six  members,  appoint- 

of  the  university  contained  9,000  volumes,  ed  by  the  Government,  one  of  the  ministry 

Under  the  New  Education  Act^  the  instruction  being  chairman.    It  has  been  assimilated  to 

in  the  state  schools  is  free,  secular,  and  com-  the  national  system,  as  in  operation  in  Ire- 

pnlsory.   The  governing  power  is  in  the  hands  land.    Fees  have  been  abolished,  and  education 

of  a  ^finister  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  secre-  is  free.    The  property  of  the  schools,  and  the 

tary.    Each  school  is  under  periodical  inspeo-  land  granted  for  school  purposes,  are  vested  in 

tion.    The  teachers,  who  are  required  to  pass  tihis  ^ard,  which  has  the  control  of  the  money 

an  examination,  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries;  they  voted  for  education,  and  the  power  to  make 

also  receive  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  have  by-laws  and  regulations  in  connection  with 

a  farther  allowance  according  to  the  progress  these  schools,  which  must  be  in  accordance 

made  by  the  scholars  under  their  charge.  with  the  national  system  of  education  as  estab- 

In  South  AnstraliOf  the  educational  system,  lished  here,  and  approved  by  the  Governor, 

as  far  as  relates  to  the  schools  receiving  aid  Aid  is  granted  to  schools  not  established  by  the 

from  the  Government,  is  under  the  control  of  board,  on  their  complying  with  certain  regula- 

a  Central  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  tions ;  tiiese  are  known  as  non-vested  schools, 

seren  members.     The  principal  officers  are  a  The  Government  also  aids  in  the  establishment 

chief  and  a  second  inspector  and  secretary,  of  a   grammar-school  whenever  the  inhabit- 

The  total  number  of  licensed  schools  open,  at  ants  of  a  district  raise  by  subscription  the  sum 

the  close  of  1872,  was  307,  which  had  299  of  £100,  and  supplements  this  sum  by  double 

teachers  and  15,128  scholars.   The  annual  aver-  the  amount  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 

m  cost  of  each  scholar  was  about  £1  18«. ;  buildings ;  and  if  the  sum  of  £250  per  annum 

the  annual  stipend  of  each  teacher,  £97  18«.  be  guaranteed  for  three  years  as  school- fees  by 

The  flchools  held  in  trust  by  the  board  num-  responsible  parties,  the  Government  gives  £500 

bered  98 ;  they  have  been  commenced  by  pri-  per  annum  for  the  salaries  of  masters  and  cur- 

T&te  subscription,  supplemented  by  the  state  rent  expenses.    As  yet  only  Brisbane  and  Ips- 

fanda.    Recent  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  wich  have  availed  themselves  of  this  grant.  For 

establishment  of  an  Adelaide  University.  1872,  the  school  statistics  were  as  follows : 

In  Wat  AuatraliOy  the  Legislative  Council,  schools  in  operation,  150 ;  schools  opened,  17 ; 

doring  the  session  of  1870,  passed  an  Education  schools  closed,  3 ;  increase  in  number  of  schools, 

Act,  based  upon  the  principle  of  Foster^s  act,  14 ;   vested  schools,  95 ;  non- vested  schools, 

now  in  operation  in  England.    Schools  are  88;  provisional  schools,  20;  number  of  teachers 

divided  into  elementary  and  as«sted.     The  and  pupil-teachers,  873 ;  aggregate  attendance 

former  are  maintained  wholly  at  the  cost  of  of  children,  21,482 ;   average  attendance  of 

tlie  colony :  the  latter  are  private,  but  can  re-  children,  10,779.    The  parliamentary  vote  for 

ceire  a  capitation  grant  on  condition  of  sub-  educational  purposes  was  £40,000 ;  the  local 

nutting  to  Government  inspection  for  secular  subscriptions  bemg  £1,758.  The  total  ex|>en- 

rtsnlta,  and  to  the  observance  of  a  striot  con-  diture  for  all  purposes  was  £39,815,  the  value 

eeience  clause  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  of  property  vested  in  the  board,  £52,562. 

instniction  insisted  upon  by  the  act.    The  ele-  In  Jvew  Ztahmd  each  province  has  ita  own 

mentary  schools  are  under  the  control  and  school  acts  and  regulations.    In  some  oases 

npervision  of  a  central  board  and  local  dis-  state  aid  is  given  to  both  national  and  denomi- 
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nAtioDal  schools ;  in  others,  it  is  limited  to  the 
Dationol  schools.  There  is  a  university  at 
Danedin.  The  number  of  schools  is  897 ;  of 
these  24  are  for  boys,  18  for  girls,  and  860  are 
mixed  schools.  The  teachers  number  602; 
379  males,  228  females.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  is  16,610 ;  on  register,  21,084. 

Tasmania  has  a  school  board,  under  whose 
supervision  is  the  distribution  of  all  moneys 
voted  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
pubUo  education.  In  1872,  189  schools  were 
in  operation;  the  average  attendance  was 
5,224 ;  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll,  9,979 ; 
number  of  male  teachers,  105 ;  of  female,  111 ; 
of  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors,  81 ;  aver- 
age cost  of  each  scholar,  £2  6«.  There  are  four 
superior  schools,  Horton  College,  High  School, 
Hutchinson^s  School,  and  the  Church  Grammar- 
Sohool.  The  attendance  of  children  at  school 
is  compulsory,  under  a  fine  of  £2,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  child  is  privately  educated, 
or  is  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  valid  cause 
from  heing  present.  In  the  census  of  1870  the 
state  of  education  among  the  population  was 
as  follows:  persons  able  to  read  and  write, 
56.82  per  cent;  persons  able  to  read  only, 
14.04  per  cent. ;  persons  not  able  to  read,  29.64 
per  cent  At  the  date  of  the  previous  census, 
in  1861,  it  was  found  that  only  42.62  per  cent, 
could  read  and  write,  that  14.60  per  cent 
could  read  only,  and  that  81.75  per  cent  were 
totally  uneducated. 

The  population  connected  with  the  leading 
religious  denominations  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1874,  estimated  as  follows: 


Bpl8copalian» 750,000 

Boman  CathoUce...  460,000 
PreebyterUna 980,000 


Methodleto 885,000 

Independents M,000 

BapttBtB 40,000 


The  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  beginning  of 
1874,  had  ten  bishops  in  Au8tralia--Sydney, 
Newcastle,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Grafton  and 
Armidale,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Ade« 
laide,  Tasmania — the  Bishop  of  Sydney  bearing 
the  title  of  Metropolitan ;  and  six  bishops  in 
New  Zealand — Auckland,  Christ  Church,  Nel- 
son, Wellington,  Waiapu,  Dunedin— one  of 
whom  (in  1874,  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church) 
holds  the  title  of  Primate.  In  1874  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne  resolved  to 
make  the  church  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  an 
independent  province,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne  as  Metropolitan.  An  Episcopal 
See  was  established  at  Ballarat,  and  others 
will  soon  be  established  at  other  places. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Australia,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Australia  in  1842,  until  1874,  had  only  one 
archbishop,  at  Sydney.  In  May,  1874,  the 
Pope  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  the  Bishop 
of  Melbourne  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishop.  At  the  same  time  two  new  bish- 
oprics were  established  at  Ballarat  and  Sand- 
hurst. Besides  the  bishops  of  these  two  new 
dioceses,  those  of  Adelaide,  of  South  Australia, 
Perth,  01  West  Australia,  and  Hobart  Town,  of 
Tasmania,  will  be  sufiragans  of  the  new  Arch- 


bishop of  Melbourne ;  while  six  bishops,  namely, 
those  of  Bat  burst,  Maitland,  Goulbourn,  and 
Armidale,  in  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  in 
Queensland,  and  Port  Victoria  in  North  Aus- 
tralia, will  continue  to  be  under  the  Archbish- 
op of  Sydney.  The  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Australia  was  laid  in  1820,  when 
two  priests  settled  in  the  colonies,  the  one  in 
Tasmania,  the  other  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
1882  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mauritins,  to 
whose  diocese  Australia  belonged,  s«nt  his  Vi- 
oar-General,  UUathome,  into  the  colonies,  who 
found  there  three  priests,  one  unfinished  church, 
two  unfinished  chapels,  and  four  free  schools. 
In  1885,  the  connection  of  Australia  with  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Mauritius  was  abolished, 
and  Dr.  Polding,  an  English  Benedictine,  ap- 
pointed Vicar- Apostolic  of  Australia,  In  oon- 
sequence  of  the  immigration  from  Ireland,  the 
Church  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1842  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  appointed  Dr.  Polding  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  and  erected  the  two  Dio- 
ceses of  Adelaide  and  Hobart  Town.  In  1845 
the  Church  numbered  fifty-six  priests,  twenty- 
five  churches  and  chapels,  and  thirty-one 
schools.  New  dioceses  were  established  in 
1845  at  Perth ;  in  1847,  at  Melbourne ;  in  1849, 
at  Port  Victoria,  or  Port  Eflington ;  in  1859,  at 
Brisbane ;  in  1865,  at  Bathurst  and  Maitland ;  in 
1866,  at  Goulbourn;  in  1869,  at  Armidale. 
The  bishops  of  Australia  have  thus  far  held 
two  Provincial  Councils.  The  first  took  place 
at  Sydney  in  September,  1844,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  two  bishops, 
and  thirty-three  missionaries ;  die  second  was 
held  in  1869  at  Melbourne,  and  was  attended 
by  nine  bishops  and  a  large  number  of  priests. 
The  revenue,  expenditure,  and  pub&c  debt 
of  the  colonies  were,  In  1872,  as  follows: 


OOLONIBS. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  (18TO-'74) 

South  Anstnlla  (1878).. 

West  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

Saeensland 
ew  Zealand  (Id78-'T4.) 


RSTMIM. 

KzpMdllWH. 

iBa,79f274 

£2,882,482 

8,888,660 

4,171,888 

1^.000 

788,000 

]  00,800 

98,248 

<^34,fl08 

241,100 

(^26,000 

809,051 

1,1J0,600 

1,128,0001 

IMu 


£10,608,080 
12,184,800 
2,167,700 
86,000 
1,455,900 
6,253,896 
8,900,991 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and 
exports  in  1872 : 


COLONICS. 


New  Sonth  Wales. 

Victoria 

South  Anstralia... 
West  Ansczalia. . . . . 
TasmaDia. 

Sueenslaud 
ew  Zealand 


Impoffto. 


£9,809,606 

18,689,629 

2,801,780 

226,656 

807,182 

2,484,486 

4,078,108 


£11,245,062 

18,8n,lM 

8,604,075 

200,196 

866.181 

2,660,888 

5,190.665 


The  latest  data  concerning  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  as  follows: 


00L0NIE& 

BaJlnwdi. 

Takgnpb-Wltw. 

New  Soath  Wales. . . . 
Victoria 

405 
440 
190 
16 
45 
218 
105 

6,114 
8,479 
8,728 

600 

201(linesV 
1,811 
4,0U 

Sonth  .Anstralia 

West  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

O.aeonsland 

NewZealaud 
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The  latest  statistice  of  live-etock  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


COLONOS. 


New  Sonth  Wales, 

Victoria 

SoQth  Anetralia. . . 
Weit  Anstelia. . . . 

Tumaida 

i^eenrlaod 

New  Zetland 


HovtM> 


904,100 
181,648 
8S,216 
S5JS68 
94.944 
93,910 
81,098 


HOHMdCkl- 

tl«. 


9,014,888 

991,678 

169,164 

44,660 

101,694 

1,168,986 
486,699 


16,978,607 
10,009,881 
4,900,687 
688,990 
1,896,868 
7,406,884 
9,700,099 


fhtwa. 


918,198 
177,447 
98,486 
19,749 
68,997 
89,707 
161,460 


AU8TRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
empire  in  Central  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph  L,  bom  August  18,  1830:  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinana  I.,  on  De- 
cember 2, 1848.  Heir-apparent  to  the  throne, 
Archduke  Rudolpbus,  borp  August  21,  1858. 
Area  of  the  monarchy,  240,848  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
35,901,435.  The  area  of  cis-Leithan  Austria 
(the  lands  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
115,908  square  miles ;  population  at  the  end  of 
1874,  officially  estimated  at  21,169,341.  The 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage 
ot  increase,  as  it  results  from  the  census  of  1869 
and  that  of  1857.  It  was  distributed  among 
the  different  crown-lands  as  follows : 


UhMkamU  la  UH. 

Austria  below  the  Buns 9,087,980 

AoBCrlft  aboT«  the  £nnfl 741,918 

Salxbiuir 168,886 

StjTla 1,164,619 

Gtrinthla 888,046 

Canilola. 468,065 

Trieste.. 189,974 

QOrftz  and  Omdisca 919,849 

btria 966,806 

^rol 787.494 

Toiarlherg 108,841 

Bohemia 6,987,944 

Koiavla 9,066,081 

ttUetla. 644,459 

Oalida 6,8i7,798 

Bukowioa 687,815 

Dahnada. 460,897 

Total 91,160,841 

Of  the  total  population,  10,808,487  were  of 
the  male,  and  10,865,904  of  the  female  sex. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1878  was  198,886, 
of  births  829,947  (429,824  males,  400,628  fe- 
males). Of  the  children  bom  alive,  712,109 
were  le^timate,  and  98,727  illegitimate;  of 
those  still-born,  15,420  were  legitimate,  and 
8,691  illegitimate.  The  number  of  twins  was 
13,530.  Tbe  number  of  deaths  was  679,896 
(3^838  male,  and  325,068  female). 

The  ministry  for  the  common  a£fairs  of  the 
empire  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
of  Oount  Andrassy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  tbe  Impenal  House  (iq>pointed  1871) ; 
Baron  yon  Holzgethan,  Minister  of  tbe  Finances 
of  the  Empire  (appointed  January,  1872) ;  and 
Baron  Knbn  von.  Kubnenfeld,  Mhiister  of  War 
(appointed  January,  1868). 

The  ministry  of  cis-Leithan  Austria  was  com- 
posed of  Prince  Adolf  Ton  Auersperg,  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  Lasser  Baron  von  Bollheim,  Interior ; 
C.  von  Stremayr,  Public  Works  and  Instruc- 
tioD ;  Glaser,  Justice ;  Banhans,  Oommeroe  and 


Political  Economy ;  J.  Bitter  von  Ohlumecky, 
Agriculture  (all  appointed  November,  1871); 
Baron  von  Pretis-Oaguodo,  Finances  (January, 
1872) ;  Oolonel  Horst  Defense  of  the  Country 
(appointed  pro  tern,  November^  1871 ;  definite- 
ly, Marob,  1872) ;  J.  Unger  (November,  1871), 
and  Fl.  Ziemialkovski  (April,  1878),  ministers 
without  portfolio. 

According  to  the  common  budget  of  the 
wbole  empire  for  tbe  year  1874,  the  amount 
required  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  adminis- 
tration was  116,864,502  florins;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  branches  were  estimated  at  5,- 
815,125  fi. ;  the  receipts  from  customs  at  17,- 
600,000  fl. ;  leaving  98,049,878  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  Austria  Proper  and  Hungary  (the 
former  contributing  70  per  cent,  and  tiie  latter 
80  per  cent.).  Tbe  cis-Leithan  budget  for  1878 
estimates  the  revenue  at  898,677,697  fl.,  and 
the  expenditures  at  889,929,292  fl.  The  com- 
mon debt  in  1872  amounted  to  412,001,964 
fl. ;  the  debt  of  cis-Leithan  Austria  at  2,698,- 
495,790  fl.  The  army  on  the  peace-footing 
numbered,  in  August,  1878,  288,125,  and  on 
the  war -footing  1,098,979  men.  Tbe  navy 
numbered  68  vessels ;  tonnage,  107,470. 

The  total  number  of  savings-banks,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1878,  was  269  (against  211  in 
1871);  tbe  number  of  depositors,  1,207,688; 
ditto  of  deposits,  482,768,182.  They  are  very 
unequally  distributed  among  the  several  prov- 
inces, and,  in  some  of  them,  are  barely  known, 
as  appears  from  tbe  following  table : 


raovnroia. 


Lower  Aaatrla. 

Upper  Aiutria. 

Salzbnrff 

Styrla..* 

Oarinthia., 

Camlola 

Trieste,  GAritz,  GradiBca, 

and  latria 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbery?. 

Bohemia 

MoraTta 

Silaeia 

Galicia. 

Bokowbia 

Dalmatia 


ToUl. 


Ssrlngi 

Dspodton. 

40 

866,848 

as 

100,768 

9 

18,868 

40 

170,781 

86,874 

86,966 

7,668 

18 

60,688 

67 

811,468 

27 

68,718 

18 

a0.'286 

18 

88,710 

8,180 

861 

819 

1,907,668 

Daporita. 

168,660,604 

84,901,685 

4,806,184 

58,878,489 

9,046,896 

9,066s688 

9,608,619 

18,898,888 

147,089,887 

81,187,678 

4,138,840 

10,188,197 

1,018,848 

148,619 

488,768,189 


The  universities  of  Austria  had,  during  the 
summer  of  1878,  the  following  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  students : 


UiaVKBSITICS. 


Vienna 

Grata 

lonipmck.. 

Praffoe 

Lembei^... 
Crsoow 


Total. 


Stadnta. 

8,440 
986 
640 

1.811 


670 


&818 


Of  the  Students,  7,687  were  Austriana,  and 
681  were  foreigners.  With  regard  to  their  na- 
tionality, 8,599  were  Germans,  1,656  Czechs, 
1,219  Poles,  489  Butbenes,  518  Slovens,  Croats, 
and  Serbians;   889  Italians,  Ladinians,  and 
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Frinlians;  61  Eoamanians,  818  Ma^ars,  and 
89  others.  The  number  of  teohnioal  high- 
sohools  is  eight,  which,  in  1878,  had  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  professors  and  students : 


mou-scaooTJS. 

yienna  

Gr&t« 

Pra^^ae  (German) 

(Czechic) 

Brflnn 

Leniberg 

Cracow 

Total 


1,076 
816 
451 
713 
166 
868 
867 


8,481 


Among  the  other  special  high-schools  there 
were  2  for  agriculture,  2  for  mining,  and  4 
commercial  academies.  Of  special  theological 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  theological  faculties 
of  the  universities,  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church 
had  40,  with  189  professors  and  1,449  students ; 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  1,  with  8  profess- 
ors and  21  students ;  the  Armenian  Catholic,  1, 
with  2  professors  and  5  students ;  the  Oriental 
Greek  Church,  2,  with  8  professsors  and  55 
students ;  the  Evangelical  Church,  1,  with  25 
professors  and  1,580  students.  The  number 
of  gymnasia  was  98,  with  1^35  professors  and 
22,669  students;  that  of  Keal-gymnasia,  68, 
with  668  professors  and  8,182  students ;  that 
of  Realschulen,  67,  with  1,210  professors  and 
21,187  students. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
cis-Leithan  Austria,  in  1872,  was  885,  of  which 
259  were  devoted  to  politics,  97  to  political 
economy,  58  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  48  to 
industry,  84  to  medicine  and  natural  science, 
14  to  law,  62  to  pedagogy  (including  12  de- 
voted to  stenography),  22  io  theology  and  re- 
ligion, 8  to  history,  8  to  military  affairs,  18  to 
literature,  68  to  belles-lettres,  88  to  humor,  22 
to  the  theatre,  music,  and  art ;  12  to  fashion, 
10  to  the  entertainment  of  children,  9  to  sport, 
hunting,  gymnastics,  rifle  associations,  and  fire- 
companies;  51  were  local  non-political  news- 
papers, and  42  commercial  and  advertising 
sheets.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  pa- 
pers were  published  in  the  German  language^ 
189  in  Slavic  dialects  (110  in  Czechic,  50  in 
Polisli,  14  in  Slavonic,  11  in  Ruthenian,  and  4 
in  Illyrian) ;  48  in  Italian,  5  in  French,  2  in 
Greek,  1  each  in  English,  Hungarian,  and  Rou- 
manian ;  10  in  Hebrew,  some  of  which,  how- 
erer,  were  printed  in  German  letters.  Ninety- 
eight  papers  were  issued  daily  (14  twice  a 
day),  274  weekly,  52  twice  a  week,  28  three 
times  a  week,  45  three  times  a  month,  172 
twice  a  month,  152  once  a  month,  2  from  six 
to  ten  times  a  year,  and  12  four  times  a  year. 
The  largest  number  of  periodicals  is  published 
in  the  crown-land  of  Lower  Austria  (870,  of 
which  857  belong  to  the  city  of  Vienna),  the 
smallest  in  the  Bukowina  (2). 

The  agricultural  produce  in  1872  was  es- 
timated at  1,434,860,248  florins.  The  chief 
products  were  wheat,  11,226,189  hectolitres, 
valued  at  108,149,467  florins;  rye,  28,490,765 


hectolitres,  valued  at  146,801,414  florins ;  bar« 
ley,  17,867,828  hectolitres,  valued  at  102,648,- 
827  florins ;  oats,  84,984,608  hectolitres,  valued 
at  107,502,277  florins;  potatoes,  75,227,410 
hectolitres,  valued  at  185,876,420  florins ;  hay, 
7,487,676,111  kilogrammes,  valued  at  188,588,- 
868  florins.  The  money  value  of  the  mining 
produce  was  estimated,  in  the  same  year,  at 
41,698,087  florins,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  mining  industry  was  86,728 ; 
the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the  smelt- 
ing-houses  was  80,994,464  florins,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  was  12, 1 78.  The  num- 
ber of  beet-sugar  manufactories^  in  1872,  was 
288,  and  the  number  of  beets  used  81,865,287 
zollcentner.  Of  the  2,887  breweries,  the  largest 
number  (956)  was  in  Bohemia ;  Upper  Austria 
had  269;  Moravia,  249;  Galicia,  245;  Carin- 
thia,  187 ;  Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg,  188 ;  Lower 
Austria,  112.  The  number  of  Sstilleries  was 
44,047,  of  which  11,618  were  in  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  9,790  in  Styria,  5,614  in  Lower 
Austria,  4,859  in  the  Littoral,  8,705  in  Salz- 
burg, 8,548  in  Carinthia,  and  8,017  in  Oar- 
niola. 

The  commerce  of  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
monarchy,  in  1872,  was  as  follows : 


Austro  -  Hansarian  Oaetoms 
TT&ion  wiiboat  precioae 
metals.. 

Anatro- Hungarian  Oostoraa 
Union— precious  metals. . . 

Customs  Territory  of  Dal- 
matia 


iBporta. 


Florlai. 
618,796,867 
86,600,760 
9,M6,dSi 


Kxporth 


887,068,687 

06,148,680 

6,879,981 


The  First  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany had,  in  1872,  156  steamers  and  674 
towing-boats :  income,  18,261,918  florins;  ex- 
penditures, 12,697,746  florins ;  surplus,  564,172 
florins.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyds  had^  in  1872,  69  steamers  : 
income,  10,651,014  florins;  expenditures,  9,- 
287,579  florins ;  surplus,  1,268,417  florins. 

The  commercial  navy,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1872,  was  composed  as  follows : 


NAVY. 


Trieste  and  Territory. 
GOrits  and  Gradisca. . . 

Istria 

Dalmatla 


ToUU. 


V«H*Il. 

Tonaag*. 

461 

185 

1,628 

4,606 

88,980 

1,007 

98,688 

94,846 

6,688 

876,980 

Mw. 


4,185 

419 

6,096 

14,88i 

96,084 


The  number  of  new  vessels  built,  in  1872, 
was  479,  tonnage,  12,188 ;  of  vessels  repaired, 
214,  tonnage,  7,986. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  Austrian 
ports,  during  the  year  1872,  was  as  follows : 


Ko.  of 

PBOVXNOEB. 

XHTBBSD. 

CLVABBD. 

PWtla 

VmmIi. 

Tom. 

VMMh. 

Tods. 

9 

4 

88 
66 

Trieste  and 
Territory. 

GOritz  and 
Oradisoa. 

Istria. 

Dalmatla... 

0,906 

1,179 
18,906 
18,988 

1,001,789 

89,998 

1,698,467 
1,185,196 

9,090 

1,199 
19,186 
13,984 

986,840 

19,409 
1,618,016 
1,194,989 
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The  number  of  post-offices,  at  the  end  of  the  in  session  at  the  opening  of  the  jear  1874  fin- 
year  1872,  was  8,824 ;  the  number  of  private  ished  their  labors  on  January  17th,  with  the 
letters  forwarded  to  places  in  Austria,  122,-  exception  of  that  of  Trieste.  Several  of  the 
897,078 ;  of  official  letters,  18,082,190;  of  newsr  Diets  were  occupied  with  anew  regulation  of 
papers  sent,  65,758,688 ;  number  of  private  school  affairs,  and  the  Oonservatives  and  Lib- 
letters  sent  abroad,  32,445,099;  of  official  let*  eral  parties,  as  might  be  expected,  had  severe 
t^  2,014,841 ;  of  postal  cards,  15,549,700.  conflicts,  the  general  result  of  which  was  not 
'  The  Austrian  Government  is  beginning  to  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Liberal  party.  In 
bestow  close  attention  upon  the  development  the  Moravian  Diet,  the  Government  was  vehe- 
of  the  Landwehr.  Regimental  schools  of  in-  mently  attacked  by  several  Ozechic  deputies, 
stmction  already  exist  for  the  improvement  of  but  supported  by  the  migority. 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  various  bat-  The  Reichsrath  reassembled  in  Vienna  on 
talions  during  their  eight  weeks  of  annual  January  28d.  The  Catholic  party  entered  the 
training;  but  to  extend  the  period  for  these  year  with  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
would,  of  course,  involve  heavy  expense,  and  Church  upon  the  court  was  still  sufficiently 
the  chief  object  of  the  new  measures  intro-  strong  to  defeat  the  four  liberal  church  laws, 
daeed  is,  therefore,  to  improve  the  instruction  which  the  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  ro- 
of the  better  class  who  are  to  officer  the  force,  quest  of  the  Liberal  mcgority  of  the  Reichsrath, 
For  this  purpose  a  central  school  is  established  was  known  to  have  prepared.  The  hope  was 
at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  seven  great  strengthened  by  tiie  fact  that  the  Emperor,  when 
Landwehr  districts,  with  a  staff  of  instructors  the  ministry  submitted  to  him  the  first  draft 
chosen  by  the  commandant,  who  is  to  give  of  the  laws,  referred  it  to  Bishop  Eutscher, 
the  preference  to  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who  holds'  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of 
shoold  suoh  present  themselves,  who  have  Instruction,  for  an  elaborate  report,  and  that 
been  employed  already  in  instruction.  He  is  the  bishop  strongly  advised  the  Emperor  not 
also  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  objects  of  to  sanction  the  ndnisterial  draft.  The  minis- 
the  school  and  its  advantages  known  to  the  terial  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the 
proper  classes  of  his  district.  At  each  there  is  presidency  of  the  Emperor  on  January  18th, 
to  be  a  regular  daily  course  of  theoretical  prevailed,  however,  upon  the  Emperor  to  al- 
study,  chiefly  in  military  subjects,  and  lasting  low  the  laws  to  be  laid  before  the  Reichsrath. 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  81st  of  July,  The  four  laws  were:  1.  A  law  for  the  regula- 
foUowed  by  two  monthia  of  practical  instruc-  tion  of  the  external  legal  relations  of  the 
tion.  Buty  in  addition,  there  are  to  be  regular  Catholic  Church,  embracing  the  formal  aboli- 
evening  classes  for  those  candidates  who  have  tion  of  the  Concordat  of  1855,  and  the  co- 
occupationa  of  their  own  in  the  daytime,  who  operation  of  the  Government  in  the  appoint- 
may  then  ^o  through  the  whole  course  without  ments  made  by  the  bishops  for  ecclesiastioal 
interfering  with  their  civil  pursuits.  Young  men  benefices^  defining  the  limits  of  ecclesiastioal 
who  have  been  under  training  in  the  Land*  jurisdiction,  regulating  the  right  of  the  state 
wehr,  and  are  specially  reported  on  as  apt  sol-  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  Catholic  theol- 
diers,  are  eligible  as  candidates,  as  are  those  ogy  at  the  universities,  regulating  the  eccle- 
who  have  been  made  non-commissioned  offi-  siastical  corporations,  the  ecclesiastical  patron- 
cers,  and  done  well  in  the  regimental  school,  age,  the  superintendence  of  the  state  oyer  the 
Bat  others  who  have  not  been  out  for  training,  administration  of  the  Church ;  2.  A  law  for 
and  desire  to  qualify  for  Landwehr  commis-  regulating  the  external  legal  relations  of  monas- 
aiona,  are  also  to  be  admitted,  a  moderate  edu-  tic  communities,  and  vindicating  for  the  state 
eationaltestbeingin  all  cases  provided  by  proper  the  right  to  allow  or  to  forbid  the  establiah- 
school  certificates  where  they  can  be  produced,  ment  of  monasteries,  and  to  inspect  them,  and 
or  by  direct  qualifying  examination  where  none  for  all  the  members  of  such  communities  to 
such  are  forthcoming.  There  is  no  limit  fixed  leave  them  at  any  time  after  notifying  the  civil 
to  the  number  of  pupils ;  but  those  who  have  magistrate  of  their  intention ;  3.  A  law  for 
not  served  in  training  can  only  be  admitted  taxing  ecclesiastical  property  for  the  purpose 
entirely  at  their  own  expense,  which  is  also  the  of  improving  the  revenue  of  the  lower  clergy ; 
rule  for  any  Landwehr  officer  who  may  attend  4.  A  law  regulating  the  legal  recognition  of 
on  his  own  application  for  the  purpose  of  self-  religious  denominations.  The  Reichsrath,  on 
improvement.  These  last,  of  course,  are  sub-  February  6th,  referred  the  four  laws  to  a  sub- 
ject to  no  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  oommittee  of  seven  members,  and  appointed 
course;  but  the  others  have  then  to  appear  another  committee  of  five  members  to  draft  a 
before  a  jury  composed  in  part  of  Landwehr  law  for  reforms  in  the  state  laws  concerning 
officers  of  standing  and  in  part  of  professors,  marriage.  The  discussion  of  the  laws  in  the 
According  to  the  result  of  the  final  examina-  Reichsrath  began  on  March  5th.  The  opponents 
tion,  the  pupils  are  to  be  either  rejected  alto-  of  the  laws,  Count  Hohenwart,  Greuter,  Prince 
gether,  recommended  to  come  up  again  for  Czartoryski,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  most 
another  annual  course,  or  noted  to  receive  a  of  the  Poles,  Weiss  yon  Starkenfels,  and  many 
comiuission  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  others,  warned  against  arousing  an  opposition 
OB  the  successful  list.  of  the  Church  against  the  Government,  which 

The  provincial  Diets  of  Austria  which  were  was  already  endangered  by  political  and  n&- 
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tional  oonfliots.  The  new  laws,  they  urged,  drassy,  in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  a  sketch  of 
would  only  redound  to  the  honor  and  the  glory  his  note.  He  stated  that  his  note  does  not 
of  Prussia,  and  were  of  an  illiberal  and  despotic  question  the  Pope's  right  to  oommunioate  his 
character.  The  chief  speakers  in  support  of  the  opinion  to  the  bishops  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
proposed  laws  were  Prof.  Suees,  of  Vienna,  the  ters,  but  expresses  regret  that  the  Encyclical 
Minister  of  Public  Worship, 'Dr.  Stremayr,  and  should  have  pronounced  a  condemnation  of 
the  prime-moiister,  Prince  Anersperg.  Prof,  things  which  are  in  no  way  of  a  dogmatic 
Suess  announced  an  amendment  which  de-  character,  but  belong  to  the  sovereign  domain 
mauds  that  the  bishops  of  Austria  must  take  an  of  state  legislation.  The  note  adds  that  the 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution.  Dr.  Stre-  Government  will^  nevertheless,  endeavor  to 
mayr  denied  auy  intention  on  the  part  of  the  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Ohurch,  but  will  only 
Gk)vemment  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  do  so  if,  in  contradiction  with  the  Encyclical 
Ohurch,  but  insisted  that  no  well-regulated  Letter,  the  bishops  are  advised  to  obey  the 
Government  could  allow  religion  to  be  made  laws  of  the  state.  In  conclusion  the  note 
the  pretext  for  dangerous  schemes  against  says  that  if  the  clergy  do  not  obey  the  laws 
the  state.  He  called  the  laws  the  result  of  which  have  been  enacted  and  sanctioned,  the 
legislative  necessity  for  guarding  the  freedom  Government  will  consider  itself  bound  to  pro- 
of religion  and  averting  dangers,  which  from  tect  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  is  in  any  case 
the  zeal  of  misguided  ecclesiastics  might  arise  convinced  that  it  will  be  able  to  compel  respect 
for  the  state.  The  prime-minister  declared  for  the  law.  Oount  Andrassy  added  that  no  re- 
emphatically,  in  view  of  threats  that  the  law  ply  had  been  received,  but  since  that  time  a  cer- 
oould  never  be  enforced,  that  the  Government  tain  appeasement  appeared  to  have  supervened, 
would  possess  sufficient  energy  to  see  the  law  The  Reichsrath  adjourned  on  March  24th  for 
respected.  The  Emperor,  by  telegraph,  de-  three  weeks,  and,  immediately  after  resuming 
dared  his  approval  of  the  speeches  made  by  its  sessions  on  April  14th,  referred  (on  April 
the  two  ministers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  gen-  15th)  a  motion,  introduced  by  Deputy  Fux,  rela- 
oral  discussion  the  Reichsrath,  by  224  against  tive  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  sU 
71,  received  the  ministerial  draft,  which  on  affiliated  orders  from  Austria,  to  the  Oommit- 
March  16th,  after  a  discussion  on  the  several  tee  on  the  new  Ohurch  laws.  The  three  other 
articles,  was  adopted  without  any  change.  In  Ohurch  laws  were  all  adopted  by  the  Reichs- 
die  Herrenhaus  the  discussion  of  the  new  laws  rath,  which  also  adopted  Liberal  amendments 
began  on  April  10th.  The  cardinal-arch-  to  the  law  on  the  monastic  communities  which 
bi&ops,  Rausoher,  of  Vienna,  Tamoczy,  of  the  ministry  refused  to  accept,  and  to  which 
Salzburg,  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  spoke  the  Herrenhaus  had  not  yet  given  its  consent, 
against  &em,  and  declared,  in  a  memorial  which  when  on  May  7th  the  eigh&  session  of  the 
they  handed  in,  that  they  adhered  to  the  con-  Reichsrath  was  adjourned.  From  November 
viction  which  they  expressed  in  the  year  1868  6,  1878,  the  day  of  opening,  to  its  close,  the 
relative  to  the  existing  legality  of  the  Oon-  House  of  Deputies  had  held  sixty-three,  and 
oordat,  while,  besides  several  ministers,  Oount  the  House  of  Lords  twenty-one  meetings.  Soon 
Anton  Auersperg,  better  known  under  the  nom  after,  the  first  two  of  the  confessional  laws  re- 
de  plume  of  Anastasiua  Gr&n,  as  one  of  the  oeived  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  and  were 
greatest  German  poets,  warmly  defended  them,  promulgated  as  laws  of  the  empire. 
After  a  motion  of  the  Oatholic  party  to  pass  At  ^e  beginning  of  the  year,  Dr.  Glaser, 
over  the  laws  to  the  order  of  the  day  had  been  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  a  circular  ad- 
negatived,  by  77  agunst  48  votes,  all  the  arch-  dressed  to  all  officials  concerned,  announced 
bi&ops  and  bishops  left  the  House,  and  the  the  complete  introduction  of  the  system  of 
law  was  adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  trial  by  jury,  as  about  to  come  into  effect,  in 
come  from  the  Lower  House.  The  Pope,  in  an  accordance  with  last  yearns  act.  The  officials 
Encyclical  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Austrian  are  reminded  in  this  circular  that  the  spirit  of 
bishops,  and  dated  March  7th,  had  denounced  the  new  legislation  is  that  they  are  to  attach 
the  laws  as  being  of  the  same  stamp  and  char-  equal  importance  to  the  vindication  of  the  law 
acter  as  the  new  Ohurch  laws  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  protection  of  tiie  innocent.  Orime  is  to 
and  as  involving  the  same  danger  for  the  be  prosecuted  in  the  interests  of  the  conmia- 
Ohurch.  The  prime-minister,  Oount  Andrassy,  nity  with  all  the  more  energy  since  the  pecnl- 
in  his  reply  to  the  circular,  said  that  it  exag-  iar  powers  of  public  prosecutors  in  originating 
gerated  facta,  and  that  the  Holy  See  might  rest  proceedings  as  hitherto  practised  in  Austria 
assured  that  the  laws  in  question  were  not  in-  will  no  longer  exist.  Oonfidence  must  be  ere- 
tended  as  an  act  of  hostility  toward  it^  or  as  ated  in  the  readiness  of  the  representatives  of 
a  curtailment  of  its  rights  in  questions  of  re-  the  states  to  follow  up  the  complaints  of  indi- 
ligion,  their  object  being  solely  to  regulate  vidual  persons  against  those  who  have  wronged 
material  questions,  and  more  especially  to  re-  them,  irrespective  of  rank  or  person.  In  par- 
move  stipulations  which  were  obstacles  to  im-  tioular  the  minister  finds  it  necessary  to  warn 
perial  legislation.  The  Gk>vernment  did  not  those  he  addresses,  that  the  power  of  prelimi- 
publish  the  reply  of  Oount  Andrassy,  but  in  nary  detention  for  purposes  of  prosecution 
the  great  meeting  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun-  must  be  exercised  in  future  with  the  greatest 
garian  delegations  held  at  Pesth,  Oount  An-  circumspection. 
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Id  Febraaiy,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  tions  which  intended  to  present  addresses  of 
paid  a  Tisit  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  St  outspoken  federalistic  tendencies  were  not  ad- 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  mitted  at  all  to  the  audience.  While  the  atti- 
honors.  The  conferences  of  Austrian  and  tude  of  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  the  Czechic 
Rosaan  ministers  held  on  this  occasion  appear  federalists  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to 
to  ha?e  chiefly  concerned  commerdal  ques-  the  Liberal  party,  they  were  less  pleased  with 
tions,  as  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  the  positicm  he  took  with  regard  to  the  new 
bj  the  two  Goyemments  to  meet  in  March  in  Church  laws  in  his  intercourse  with  the  bish- 
St  Petersburg.  Complaints  of  the  Russian  ops.  In  a  priTate  audience  given  to  the  Car- 
mode  of  levying  duties  on  goods  crossing  the  dmal- Archbishop  of  Prague,  Prince  Schwarz- 
frontier  have  been  frequent  in  Austro-Hun«  enberg,  he  was  reported  by  Catholic  papers  to 
gary  for  some  time.  With  a  view  to  obtain,  have  expressed  his  regret  that  up  to  the  present 
tf  posrible,  a  removal  of  the  grievance,  the  time  he  had  been  prevented  by  circumstances 
Austrian  Qovemment,  not  long  ago,  requested  from  doing  what  he  desired  to  do  for  tiie  Church ; 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  set  forth  their  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  satisfaction  in  hav- 
w?erai  views  in  written  memorials,  stating  ing  averted  from  her  some  evils  which  other- 
what  tiie  present  grievances  are,  and  how  they  wise  would  have  befallen  her,  and  his  deter* 
may  be  remedied.  Copies  of  these  memorials  mination  to  protect  the  Church  so  far  as  the 
illostrated  by  established  facts,  were  submitted  present  circumstances  would  allow.  The  Lib- 
to  the  Rusrian  Government  by  the  Austrian  eral  papers  did  not  deny  that  remarks  like  these 
legation  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  had  been  made,  though  they  claimed  for  them 
St  Petersburg,  and  ^e  propositions  therein  con-  an  entirely  private  and  unofficial  character, 
tuned  were  at  the  same  time  warmly  advo-  All  the  provincial  Diets  of  cis-Leithan  Aus- 
cftted  by  the  Austrian  diplomatists  as^^mbled  tria  were  opened  on  September  16th.  The 
at  the  Russian  capital.  The  Russian  author!*  Czechs  in  Bohemia  are  divided  as  to  whether 
ties  met  the  Austrian  suggestions  in  a  friendly  their  representatives  shall  take  part  in  the 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  offering  to  cooperate  proceedings  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  or  not. 
in  tiie  proposed  reforms  to  the  best  of  their  en-  The  Old  Czechic  party  persists  in  its  refusal  to 
deavor.  The  Austrian  negotiators  took  care  to  attend  the  Diet,  while  the  '^  Young  Czechs" 
proTO  that  the  advantage  would  be  mutual,  (Liberals)  are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
and  that  Russian  interests  cannot  possibly  suffer  latter  had  been  successful  in  electing  seven  of 
from  the  alterations.  Bemi-officially  it  was  their  candidates,  who  were  present  on  the 
also  stated  that  **the  happy  issue'*  of  the  opening  of  the  Diet.  All  the  Diets  closed  their 
journey  of  Francis  Joseph  "protects  Austria  sessions  by  October  17th.  In  order  to  avoid 
against  a  disturlMmce  of  her  internal  develop-  the  simultaneoua  meeting  of  the  provincial  Di- 
ment  by  the  bugbear  of  Panslavism."  ets  and  the  Reichsrath,  the  former  will  in  fu- 

On  June  14tii,  the  Minister  of  War,  J.  von  ture  be  held  in  the  spring. 

Eohn,  resigned,  and  the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  The  Reichsrath  reassembled  on  October  20th. 

General  von  Koller,   was  appointed   in   his  The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  to  the  great 

plMe.     Kuhn  bad  asked  for  his  dismission  disappointment  of  the  Catholic  party,  had  pre- 

twiee  before,  the  last  time  when  the  general  viously  announced  that  the  Gk)vemment  would 

staff  was  separated  from  the  Ministry  of  War, '  strictly  carry  out  the  new  Church  laws.    The 

and  an  independent  chief  of  the  staff  appoint-  same  minister  had  made  another  concession  to 

ed.   The  f^peror  at  that  time  declared  to  the  Liberal  party  by  the  appointment  for  the 

Enhn  that  no  competent  man  had  yet  been  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Inspruck 

foond  to  carry  through  the  organization  of  the  of  two  professors  not  belonging  to  the  order 

army.    It  is  no  secret  that  the  old  military  of  the  Jesuits  which  hitherto  had  filled  all  the 

party,  at  the  head  of  which  ia  Archduke  Al-  chairs  of  this  fiiculty.    The  preliminary  state- 

hrecht,  was  the  cause  that  Euhn's  resignation  ment  of  the  budget  for  1875,  which  the  Minis* 

▼18  formerly  offered  and  this  tune  accepted.  ter  of  Finance  read  to  the  Reichsrath  in  Oc- 

A  visit  made  by  the  Emperor,  in  September,  tober,  did  not  g^ve  aatisfaction,  as  it  showed  a 
to  Bohemia,  called  forth  a  number  of  addresses,  decrease  in  the  direct  revenue. 
The  Czechic  towns  had  sent  a  number  of  depu-  The  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  legialative 
tations  which  were  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  delegations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  took  place 
Czechic  population  for  a  decentraliiation  of  thia  year  in  April  at  Pesth.  In  reply  to  a 
the  empire,  and  the  restoration  of  Bohemian  question  relative  to  Austria's  foreign  relations 
aatonomy.  The  Emperor  waa,  however,  care-  and  the  present  state  of  Europe,  Count  An- 
fal  in  his  answers  not  to  g^ve  any  encourage-  drassy  positively  denied  the  existence  of  any 
ment  to  the  hopes  of  the  Czechs.  When  tiie  immediate  danger  of  war.  Austria  in  her  inter- 
Town  Council  at  Prague,  in  its  address,  demon-  course  with  neighboring  and  other  states  had 
stratively  declared  that  it  offered  the  expres-  greatly  contributed,  and  would  continue  to 
son  of  its  coi^dence  exduirively  to  the  person  contribute,  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
of  the  monarch,  the  Emperor  replied  by  ex-  best  means  of  rendering  this  line  of  conduct 
pressmg  the  hope  that  Prague  would  continue  effective  in  the  future  consisted  in  continuing 
to  grow  under  tiie  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  at 
the  institutions  given  by  him.    Those  deputa-  such  a  point  as  to  enable  Austria  to  preserve 
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peace  as  long  as  possible,  but  her  own  interests  of  being  diplomatloally   represented  at  the 

under  all  oironmstanoes.     Referring  to  the  ooort  oi  the  head  of  the  Oatholio  Ohnreh,  a 

recent  meetings  of  European  sovereigns,  the  right  which  no  other  power  had  renonnced. 

minister  remarked  that  the  ezdusiye  object  He   alluded   to  the   prooess   now  going  on 

of  the  exchange  of  views  which  had  passed  be-  throughout  Europe  of  separating  the  temporal 

tween  their  Mcgesties  and  their  ministers  was  from  the  ecdesiastioal  power,  and  said  that, 

the  guaranteeing  of  peace.     He  denied  and  not  only  the  interests  and  rights  of  twentj- 

refated  the  assertion  made  by  some  newspapers  eight  million  Oatholio  aubjeots,  but  the  rights 

of  political  conventions  having  been  entered  of  the  state  and  of  the  Emperor  and  Apostolic 

into  at  the  last  meeting  for  making  a  division  King,  which  could  not  be  abandoned,  must 

of  the  East  and  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  continue  to  be  represented*    The  amalgama- 

foreign  policy  of  Austria.    Herr  Scrinsez,  a  tion  of  the  embassy  to  the  Vatican  with  the 

member  of  the  delegation,  having  pointed  out  legation  at  the  Italian  court  would  be  abso* 

that  Austria*s  maritime  commerce  was  retro-  Intely  impracticable,  considering  the  notmous- 

grading,  Oount  Andrassy  said  the  conclusion  ly  xmfriendly  relations  subsisting  between  the 

of  commercial  and  navigation  treaties  had  al-  latter  and  the  Roman  Ouria. 

ways  led  to  an  extension  of  intercourse  with  An  exhibition  of  great  interest  waa  opened 

foreign  countries  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  in  October  at  Vienna,  in  the  building  erected 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  for  the  International  Exhibition,  comprising  all 

visit  to  Russia,  he  had  been  especially  guided  the  chief  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture 

by  the  conviction  that  the  most  intimate  pos-  which  enter  into  the  existing  trade  between 

sible  commercial  relations  afforded  the  best  Europe  and  the  East.    China,  Japan,  Turkey, 

guarantee  of  peace.  Herr  Czartoryski  suggested  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  and  Tunis,  were  all  effi- 

that  the  Red-Book  should  not  in  foture  be  is-  oiently  represented.    This  effort  to  utilize  the 

sued,  but  Count  Andrassy  refuted  his  arguments  great  building  of  the  International  has  for  its 

and  described  the  Red  -  Book  as  one  of  the  object  to  bring  together  in  one  centre  all  that 

guarantees  of  constitutionalism.    Herr  Grass  can  illustrate  the  importance  of  Eastern  oom- 

moved  that  the  expenditure  for  the  post  of  merce,  and  afford  the  most  recent  and  vidoable 

embassador  at  the  Vatican  should  be  struck  information  both  as  to  the  raw  produce  and 

off  the  charges  for  the  diplomatic  service.  This  the  manufactured  articles  hitherto  in  demand, 

motion  was,  however,  rejected,  Count  An-  their  prices  at  different  ptlaoes,  and  the  relative 

drassy  having  opposed  it^  stating  that  Austria  rates  ruling  in  those  Oriental  centres  for  £u- 

had  no  small  interest  in  possessing  the  right  ropean  manufactured  goods  of  every  kind. 
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B  ACHMAN,  Rev.  Joror,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  ven-  Characteristics  of  Genera  and  Species,  as  ap- 
erable  Lutheran  clergyman,  naturalist,  and  au-  plicable  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
thor ;  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.,  Februa-  .  Human  Race"  (1854).  He  also  contributed  to 
ry,  1790 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  February  24,  the  South  OaroUna  Medical  Jowrwd  a  series 
1874.  He  received  a  thorough  classical  edaca-  of  papers  discussing  the  bearing  of  modem  sd- 
tion,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  ence  upon  revealed  religion.  His  relations 
Church  in  1818,  and  inl815  was  settled  as  pastor  with  the  great  naturalist  Agassis  were  very 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  cordial  and  tender.  He  welcomed  him  to 
and  retained  that  position  till  his  death.  He  Charleston  in  1852,  and  was  very  loatii  to  hear 
early  became  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  of  his  return  to  tiie  North.  But  while  Dr. 
J.  J.  Audubon,  and,  being  a  zealous  and  care-  Bachman  was  thus  active  as  a  naturalist,  he 
iful  student  of  zoology,  rendered  him  great  did  not  forget  his  duties  as  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his  *'  Omithol-  man  and  pastor.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the 
ogy,"  and  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  won 
on  the  *'*'  Quadrupeds  of  America,"  which  was  for  himself,  during  his  long  pastorate  of  almost 
so  admirably  illustrated  by  Audubon  and  his  sixty  years,  the  undivided  love  of  his  people. 
sons.  His  other  works  on  natural  science  Among  his  theological  writings  were,  ^*  A  Ser- 
were:  "Catalogue  of  PheBuogaraous  Plants  mon  on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
and  Ferns  crowing  in  the  Vicinity  of  Charles-  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  "  (1837) ;  ""  De- 
ton,  S.  C. ;  '^  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  sign  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry," 
the  Human  Race,  examined  on  the  Principles  1848;  "A  Defense  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
of  Science  "  (1850) ;  **  19'otice  of  the  Types  of  tion"  (1858),  etc.,  etc.  In  all  the  relations  of 
Mankind  (by  ITott  and  Gliddon),  with  an  Ex-  life  Dr.  Bachman  was  earnest,  active,  and  oonr- 
araination  of  the  Charges  contained  in  the  Bi-  teous.  His  eflR:>rts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
ographyofDr.  Morton  ^^(1854);  **  Examination  systematic  study  of  zoology  in  the  United 
of  Prof.  Agassiz's  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Prov-  States  were  untiring,  and  attended  with  re- 
inces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  Relation  markable  success, 
to  the  Different  Types  of  Men  "  (1855) ;  ''  The  BACON,  Rt  Rev.  David  W.,  D.  D.,  Roman 
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Catholic  Bishop  ofthe  Diocese  of  Portland,  Me.;  lege  there.  He  was  measurably  snccessftd  in 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1814;  died  in  St  bailding  np  this  college,  attracting  to  it  many 
Yincent^s  Hospital,  New  York,  November  6,  students  by  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  bat  the 
1874.  He  received  an  ezoellent  classical  tndn-  same  difficulty — insufficiency  of  endowment — 
iBg  in  the  New  York  Catholic  schools,  whence  confronted  him  there  as  at  Granville,  and, 
he  proceeded  to  Mount  St  Mary's  College  and  finding  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  and  ac- 
Sezninary,  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  and  having  com-  oepted  the  pastorate  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where 
pleted  his  course  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  winning  golden 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois  in  1888.  opinions  from  all  who  Imew  him.  But  teach- 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  personal  ing  was  his  true  vocation,  and,  being  called  to 
presence,  an  accomplished  scholar  ana  gentle*  the  professorship  of  Theology  at  Kalamazoo 
man,  and,  soon  after  his  settlement  as  pastor  College,  Mich.,  he  embraced  the  opportunity, 
of  tiie  Church  of  the  Assumption  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  hope  of  training  up  young  men  for  the 
he  bad  attained  to  a  greater  popularity  than  ministry  in  the  West  Alter  four  or  five  years 
any  Catholic  clergyman  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  of  teaching  there,  his  health  again  failed,  and 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  where  a  wealthy 
the  CathoUo  Church  in  that  city,  and,  though  friend  and  admirer  gave  nim  a  life-lease  of  a 
his  own  congregation  was  the  largest  by  far  in  beautiful  home  and  grounds  near  the  city  for 
Brooklyn,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  one  dollar  rental  per  annum.  Here  he  recov- 
purefaased  the  land  and  erected  the  Church  of  ered  his  health,  and  engaged  in  some  literary 
St  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  at  the  comer  of  Court  labors;  but  the  deatii  of  his  wife  and  only 
and  Luqueer  Streets,  the  largest  and  most  com*  daughter,  in  quick  succession,  broke  up  his 
modioua  church  ed^ce  in  the  city,  where  he  home.  Some  months  later,  he  received  the 
was  pastor  during  the  last  years  of  his  resi-  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  brother  who  had 
dence  in  Brooklyn.  In  1855  he  was  conse-  left  him  a  large  property,  and  he  determined 
crated  bishop  of  the  newly-created  Diocese  to  go  to  Europe,  havmg  married  a  second  time. 
of  Portland,  Me.,  which  embraced  the  two  He  had  but  just  arrived  in  Paris  when  he  was 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  His  la-  tak^i  suddenly  ill,  with  a  return  of  his  old 
bors  here  were  unremitting,  and  attended  with  malady,  and  died  in  about  a  week.  Dr.  Bailey 
great  suecess.  At  the  commencement  of  1874  (he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison 
there  were  in  the  diocese  68  churches,  and  6  University  in  1849)  was  a  profound  scholar,  a 
were  in  course  of  erection,  52  priests,  20  ecole*  most  dihgent  student,  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
siastical  students,  4  female  religious  asylums,  2  writer,  an  impressive  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
male  asylums,  6  femaJe  academies,  and  20  free  rare  executive  ability.  Though  he  had  written 
schools,  with  a  Catholic  population  estimated  much,  he  had  published  but  little — a  few  ser- 
at  80,000.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  dio-  mons,  addresses,  baccalaureates,  orations,  es- 
cese  the  number  of  churches  was  very  small,  says,  and  reviews.  He  had  accumulated  a  fine 
and  there  were  no  charitable  institutions.  His  library,  which  he  left  to  Franklin  College,  In- 
constant labors  had  so  thoroughly  impaired  diana,  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  together 
his  health,  that  in  August,  1874,  he  found  it  with  $18,000  for  its  care  and  increase, 
necessary  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  its  BALLEVIAN,  Adolfo,  President  of  the 
restoration,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  be  Republic  of  Bolivia;  died  at  Oruro,  February 
benefited.  Cn  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  14, 1874.  Sefior  Ballevian  had  been,  for  many 
obliged  to  go  immediately  into  the  hospital  at  years,  prominent  in  political  life  in  Bolivia,  and 
Brest,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  carried  was  greatly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  purest  and 
on  board  ship  to  return,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  best  of  the  Bolivian  statesmen.  The  long  sue- 
New  York,  November  4th,  was  carried  at  cession  of  revolutions  which  had  made  the 
once  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  where  he  died  state  notorious,  and  which  had  been  promoted 
the  next  evening.  by  ambitious  generals,  who,  backed  by  their 
BAILEY,  Rev.  Silas,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  der-  troops,  seized  the  supreme  power,  in  defiance 
gyman  and  college  president;  bom  in  Massaohu-  of  the  Constitution,  had  ceased  with  the  death 
setts  about  1812 ;  died  in  Paris,  June  11, 1874.  of  Melgar^jo  in  1871 ;  and  General  Morales, 
Dr.  Bailey  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  who  succeeded  Melgarejo,  was  the  first  reffu- 
whence  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1884,  larly-elected  President  for  some  years.  On  his 
and,  after  taking  a  theological  course  at  New-  death,  in  February,  1878,  Sefior  Ballevian  was 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  was  for  a  time  a  elected,  and  commenced  his-  administration  in 
pastor  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  called  from  April,  1878,  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  ap- 
this  duty  to  become  Principal  of  Worcester  proval  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
Aeademy,  about  1840,  and,  i^r  several  years  public,  but  his  sudden  death,  after  an  adminis- 
of  active  service  tiiere,  was  elected  President  tration  of  ten  months,  caused  wide-spread  re- 
of  Granville  College  (now  Dennison  University),  gret,  and  excited  great  alarm  lest  a  revolu- 
GranviHe,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  about  tion  should  be  precipitated,  and  anarchy  again 
ten  years  of  severe  labor,  complicated  by  the  prevail. 

lack  of  sofilcient  endowment  for  the  coUege.  BAPTISTS.    The  AmertMn  Ba/ptut  Year^ 

From  Granville  he  went  to  Franklin,  Ind.,  and  Booh  ^ves  the  following  statistics,  for  1878, 

soon  after  became  prendent  of  the  young  col-  of  the  Baptists  throughont*the  world : 
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COUNTRIES. 


NOBSH  AXBBXOA : 

CanadA 

Grand  ligne  Mission. 

Mexico 

New  Bmnswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Bdward  Island. 

United  States 

West  Indies : 

Bahamas 

Hayti 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 


Total 


Bubofk: 

Denmark... 
Kngland.... 

France 

Germany.... 

Greece 

Holland 

Ireland. 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

BoBsia 

Scotland^ . . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 


Total. 
Ana: 

Assam.. . . . 
Bormab.,. 

Oeylon. 

China 

Hlndoatan. 
Japan  .... 

Karen 

Sbans 

Slam 

Teloogoos 


19 


% 

8 

1 
890 


i 


908 


81 


1 

i 


1 
io 


B6 

"i 


Total.... 

Atbtoa: 

Ca]>e  Colony. 
Camaroons. . . 

Liberia 

St.  Helena.... 


Total 

AUBTBALASIA : 


New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

Victoria, 


Total. 


8 


8S7 

10 

8 

188 

188 

14 

90i»0 

6 
1 

94 
9 


17 

1,978 

18 

108 

1 

1 

40 

7 

18 

8 

6 

1(M 

4 

881 

8 

1 


8,088 

8 
17 

8 
16 
40 


880 
1 

4 
6 


485 

6 
4 

90 
1 


81 

94 

9 
19 
45 

6 
48 


Gmndtotal 968  94,918  16,099  9,018,798 


144 


6 
8 

T8 

94 

6 

19,098 

8 
1 


I 


17,541 


18,060 

17 

1,740 

8 

870 

1 

4 

96 

7 

6 

9 

5 

76 

4 

167 

8 

1 

874 


9,706 

91 
90 

8 
98 
41 

8 
70 

1 

9 
15 


906 

5 

8 

16 

1 


95 

15 

7 
7 

96 
4 

89 


91 


161 
10.616 
18,081 

880 
1,688,089 

9,887 

100 

90,609 

484 


1,706;N7 

1,909 

177,891 

574 

10,898 


nevole&t  oontribntiong  of  the  cbarohes  and 
Sondaj-schools,  reported  in  1878,  was  $8,988,- 
909.81.  Ten  theologioal  seminarieB  reported 
for  1878:  instructors,  45 ;  students,  441 ;  value 
of  property,  $1,125,000;  amount  of  endow- 
ments, $1,001,000 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  48,000. 
Tbirty-fiye  colleges  and  universities  reported : 
instructors,  291;  students,  5,056;  total  value 
of  property,  $6,619,688;  amount  of  endow- 
ments, $8,012,000 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  149,- 
684.  Sixty  academies,  seminaries,  institutes^ 
and  female  colleges,  reported :  instructora, 
889 ;  students,  6,478 ;  total  value  of  property, 
$2,029,000 ;  amount  of  endowments,  $262,185. 
According  to  the  Ameriean  Baptiat  Year* 
Booh  for  1875,  the  statistics  of  associations, 
churches,  ministers,  and  members,  were  in  the 
preceding  year  as  follows: 


01 

877 

8u0 

1,168 

1,480 

7,006 

900 

9,886 

850 

109 

64,004 


STATU  AMD  TKRRI- 
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975,046 

488 

1,080 

6S6 

860 

4,065 

10 

16,188 

14 

154 

9,861 


86,854 


190 

1,950 

900 


1,080 

819 
510 
960 

1,680 
190 

1,800 


6,119 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  Baptist  associations,  their  churches, 
ministers,  and  members,  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  reported 
in  1878,  in  all  countries,  was  77,767. 

I.  Rbgxtlajb  Baptists  is  Amsrioa. — The 
American  Baptist  Tear-Booh^ov  1874,  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  the  baptist  churches 
in  the  United  States :  19'umber  of  associations, 
890;  of  churches,  20,520;  of  ministers,  12,698; 
of  members,  1,688,989. 

The  number  of  baptisms  reported  during 
1873  was  70,162.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  was  9,222.    The  total  amount  of  be- 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Callforala. 

Colorado 

Connectlciit 

DakoU 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Florida 

Oeoigia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Teiritory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky. 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Massachnsetts 

Mlehlfi^n .... 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

Neyada 

New  Hampstaiie 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oreifon 

Peonsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrjcinia 

Washington 

West  Ylrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


TotaL. 


60 
80 
6 
8 
6 
1 

•  • 

1 
14 

■  • 

41 
80 

8 
81 
17 
60 
81 
18 

1 

16 
16 

7 
46 
87 

7 
•  • 

7 

6 

•  • 

40 
66 
40 

6 
80 

8 
87 
60 
48 

■  • 

7 

80 

8 

16 
18 


048 


1^10 

907 

100 

18 

114 

14 

10 

84 

861 

8,887 

1,056 
668 

61 

871 

848 

1,867 

676 

860 

44 

888 

896 

1T7 

1,806 

1,436 

90 

8 

86 

109 

1 

881 

1,898 

786 

68 

686 

60 

750 

1,179 

095 

1 

110 

1,107 

18 

884 

170 

8 


81,970 


681 

480 

84 

18 

188 

10 

7 

80 

168 

1,854 

1 

788 


U 


4n 

968 
168 
788 
896 
166 

88 
816 
888 
106 
688 
881 

46 
8 

85 
178 

•  t  •  • 

740 
881 
487 

47 
480 

06 

484 

779 

604 

1 

78 

641 

9 

190 

188 

8 


76,614 

44,001 

4,168 

877 

10,869 

878 

867 

8,158 

17,0SS 

170,864 

80 

68,818 

80,868 

8,010 

80,784 

8,860 

147,081 

86,818 

10,806 

6,668 

44.079 

80,688 

6,808 

88,860. 

88,668 

8.068 

60 

8,865 

88,906 

80 

108,064 

116,688 

«>,447 

8,068 

60,914 

10,060 

08,088 

104,813 

64,019 

16 

8,615 

146,666 

884 

84,747 

11,268 

47 


18354  11,781,171 


The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  hela  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Bible  and  Publication  Society^  on  May  22d. 
The  occasion  was  the  completion  of  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  societj^s  existence,  and  was 
marked  by  the  observance  of  special  Jnbilee 
services.  The  Hon.  James  L.  Howard,  of  Oon- 
necticnt,  presided.    The  report  of  the  board 
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reviewed  the  history  and  work  of  the  society  added  to  the  library  of  the  society  daring  the 
for  the  preceding  fifty  years.  The  receipts  year.  The  lihrnry  now  contained  6,302  vol- 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  had  been :  umes,  and  abont  14,000  nnbonnd  pamphlets, 
in  the  bnsiness  department,  $8,162,038.85 ;  in  The  society  had  receiTed  bequests  amounting 
the  missionary  department,  $799,224.66 ;  mak-  to  $14,000 ,  and  an  annuity  of  $500.  The  mone- 
iDg  a  total  of  $8,961,263.71.  Its  annual  re-  tary  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  about  $400. 
ceipts  had  grown  from  $872.80  in  its  first  year  The  Eev.  Howard  Malcolm,  D.  D.,  was  re- 
to  $480,854.98  in  the  year  Just  completed.  For  elected  president  of  the  society, 
the  first  sixteen  years  the  society  had  limited  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Coun- 
itself  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tracts,  cilors  of  the  American  Baptist  Educational 
In  1840  its  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  CammiaHon  was  held  at  Washington,  May  23d. 
make  its  work  embrace  also  volumes,  partio-  The  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  presided.  The 
nlarly  Sunday-school  books.  It  had  now  on  commission  had  made  appeals  to  the  public  in 
its  list  1,186  publications  of  all  kinds.  It  behalf  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
published  also  five  periodicals.  The  number  Seminary,  and  William  Jewell  College,  Mis- 
of  pages  embraced  in  the  publications  of  souri.  During  the  year  the  Rochester  Theo- 
fifty  years  was  8,824,104,466.  The  receipts  of  logical  Seminary  and  Dennison  University  had 
the  society  for  the  last  year  were  reported  to  been  endowed.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
have  been :  in  the  business  department,  $860,-  commission  in  behalf  of  Snake  Forest  College, 
696.10 ;  in  the  benevolent  department,  $71,-  N.  C,  whose  endowment  of  $100,000  had  been 
240.15 ;  total,  $481,936.25.  Its  disbursements  swept  away  by  the  war,  and  of  the  Columbian 
had  been  $414,246.89.  At  the  request  of  the  University.  Addresses  were  made  on  the  pro- 
board,  a  committee  of  seven  persons  was  ap-  posed  movement  to  enlarge  the  endowments 
pointed  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  all  the  Baptist  educational  institutions  in  the 
of  the  society  whether  any  improved  method  United  States  as  a  centennial  celebration,  to  be 
can  be  adopted  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  completed  in  1876. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptiet  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Home  Mittion  Society  was  held  at  Washing-  BapUit  MieeUmary  Union  was  held  at  Wash- 
ton,  May  23d.  The  total  receipts  of  the  soci-  ington.  May  26tli.  The  receipts  of  the  Union 
ety  for  the  year  were  reported  to  have  been  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1874,  were  re- 
$257,257.36,  and  its  expenditures,  $247,427.-  ported  to  have  been :  from  regular  donations 
74.  Of  these  amounts  $50,874.86  had  been  re-  of  churches  and  individuals,  $165,318.46 ;  from 
ceived,  and  $43,228.17  expended  on  account  special  **  thank-offerings,"  $20,248.84;  from 
of  the  Church-Edifice  fund.  Contributions  legacies,  $28,754.77;  from  woman ^s  societies, 
had  been  received  from  forty-six  States  and  $38,878.27 ;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $18,- 
Territories.  It  was  shown  in  the  report  that,  840.57;  making  a  total  of  $261,530.91.  This 
in  1859-^60,  only  nineteen,  and  in  1868-^69  amount  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
only  thirty-two  States  and  Territories  had  con-  or  of  any  previous  year,  by  $45,430.21.  The 
tributed  to  the  treasury  of  the  society.  Three  year  had  begun  with  a  balance  against  the 
hnndred  and  eighty-five  missionaries  had  been  treasury  of  $42,069.64.  The  appropriations 
employed,  under  whose  labors  one  hundred  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  were  $247,240.- 
and  thirteen  new  Baptist  churches  had  been  07,  making  in  all  $289,809.71  to  be  provided 
organized,  and  2,264  persons  had  been  bap-  for.  A  special  effort  was  made  in  June  to 
ti^.  The  churches  under  their  care  had  meet  the  deficit  by  what  were  called  ^^  thank- 
contribnted  $18,500  to  the  cause  of  home  mis-  offerings."  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  balance 
sions.  The  reports  from  thefreedmen^s  schools  against  the  treasury  had  been  reduced  to  $27,- 
were  favorable.  Applications  bad  been  re-  778.80.  Sixteen  new  missionaries  had  been 
ceived  in  the  church-buildmg  department,  for  sent  out  during  the  year,  four  of  whom  were 
aid  in  building  houses  of  worship,  from  one  under  the  auspices  of  ^e  Woman's  Baptist 
hnndred  and  twenty  churches,  and  had  been  Missionary  societies,  and  eight  missionaries  h«d 
granted  in  the  cases  of  sixty  of  them.  The  returned  to  their  fields  after  visits  to  the 
whole  amount  appropriated  in  these  instances  United  States.  The  report  of  the  board 
was  nearly  $50,000.  A  resolution  was  passed  raised  a  question  whether  the  progress  of  the 
by  the  society  favoring  cooperation  with  the  work  in  some  parts  of  the  field  would  not  be 
Baptist  Historical  Society.  A  resolution  was  advanced  by  adopting  a  policy  of  appointing  un- 
also  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  the  wish  married  men  as  missionaries.  The  subject  was 
that  the  remembrances  of  the  recent  civil  con-  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported:  1. 
flict  in  the  United  States  might  be  blotted  That  the  question  was  one  to  be  determined 
out,  and  that  the  exchange  of  correspondence  by  circumstances ;  2.  That,  in  general,  the 
and  of  fraternal  delegates  with  the  Southern  chief  personal  interests  to  be  relied  upon  in 
Baptist  Convention  might  be  continued.  the  missionary  work  were  the  married  man 

The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  th^American  and  his  household ;  3.  That,  when  special  cir- 

Baptiet  HiMtorical  Society  was  held  in  Wash-  cumstances  seemed  to  call  for  such  action,  the 

ington.  May  27th.    The  report  of  the  corre-  board  should  be  free  to  employ  unmarried  men. 

spending  secretary  showed  that  447  books,  Two  women^s  missionary  societies  work  in 

739  pamphlets,  and  62  manuscripts,  had  been  cooperation  with  the  American  Baptist  Mia- 
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sionary  Union :  the  Wbman*s  Baptiit  M%s$um-  The  Southern  BaptUt   Convention  met  at 

ary  Society^  whose  chief  sapport  oomes  from  Jefferson,  Texas,  May  7th.    The  Rev.  James 

New'  England  and  Kew  York,  and  the  Wom-  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  of  South  Oarolina,  was  re- 

an'*  Missionary  Society  of  the  West,    The  re-  elected  president.    The  Foreign  Mission  Board 

ceipts  of  the  Eastern  society  for  the  year  were  reported  that,  in  all,  the  sura  of  $32,770.18  had 

$26,061,  and  those  of  the  Western  society  were  been  received  into  the  treasury  for  general 

$8,154.    The  Eastern  society  had  supported  missionary  purposes,   or  about  $4,000  more 

eleven    woman   missionaries,  thirteen  Bible-  than  had  been  received  during  the  previous 

women,  and  one  native  preacher,  had  paid  year,  and  $10,000  more  than  the  average  an- 

tlie  expenses  of  four  other  missionaries,  and  nual  receipts  of  the  preceding  six  years.    Prac- 

had  aided    in    the    support  of   twenty -two  tically,  the  board  was  free  from  debt.    Appli- 

Bcbools,  with  1,151  pupils.  cations  for  appointment  to  missionary  work 

The  last  session  of  the  Burmah  Baptist  Mis-  had  been  received  from  eight  States.  Lack 
sionary  Convention  was  attended  by  fourteen  of  means,  however,  had  made  the  board  un- 
male  missionaries,  five  female  missionaries,  thir-  able  to  employ  all  those  who  offered  them- 
teen  ordained  native  ministers,  twenty-five  un-  selves.  The  work  on  the  African  missions 
ordained  ministers,  and  eighty  other  persons,  had  been  temporarily  suspended.  The  con- 
The  sessions  occupied  five  days,  including  Sun-  vention  favored  its  resumption,  and  decided 
day.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  three  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  for  it 
languages — the  Burmese,  the  Karen,  and  the  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  ap- 
English.  Favorable  reports  were  received  from  pointment  of  colored  missionaries  in  prefer- 
nearly  all  the  stations.  The  work  had  been  ence  to  white,  but  with  a  white  superintend- 
pushed  with  vigor  at  most  of  them,  and  enconr-  ent,  was  recommended.  Thirty  missionaries 
aging  progress  had  been  made.  The  summary  and  three  native  assistants  had  been  em- 
of  the  returns  gave  a  total  of  875  churches,  88  ployed  in  China.  The  need  of  suitable  resi- 
ordamed  and  888  unordalned  preachers,  19,807  dences  for  the  missionaries  was  set  forth.  The 
members,  with  1,044  baptisms  during  the  year,  prospects  of  the  mission  in  Italy  were  regarded 
and  144  schools  with  6,179  pupils.  The  con-  as  hopeful.  One  American  missionary,  the 
tributions  of  the  churches  had  amounted  to  Bev.  George  B.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  five  Italian 
62,689  rupees,  or  about  $25,000.  evangelists,  were  at  work  in  this  field.    A  plan 

The  thirty -seventh  anniversary  of  the  Amer-  was  adopted  for  the  future  support  of  the  For- 
ioan  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  eign  Mission  Board.  It  contemplates  the  sub- 
city  of  New  York,  May  14th.  The  report  of  mission  of  careful  annual  estimates  by  the 
the  treasurer  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  board ;  the  apportionment  of  the  amount  to 
to  have  been  $8,282,  and  the  expenditures  be  raised  among  the  States ;  the  appointment 
$8,194.77.  The  society  had  received  about  of  an  executive  committee  in  each  State ;  the 
$1,500,000  since  its  beginning,  and  had  sent  distribution  of  **  mite-boxes "  to  every  Baptist 
out  nearly  5,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  family ;  the  presentation  of  the  mission- work 
most  of  them  entire,  in  many  languages.  Dur-  by  the  pastors  to  the  attention  of  the  churches ; 
ing  the  past  year  it  had  given  to  the  destitute  the  payment  of  the  missionaries  quarterly  in 
in  the  United  States  2,665  Bibles  and  Testa-  advance,  the  money  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
ments,  and  had  sold  872  Bibles  and  Testaments,  credit  of  the  board  if  it  is  not  on  hand.  The 
A  committee,  appointed  to  confer  with  a  simi-  estimates  for  carrying  on  the  Foreign  Mission 
lar  committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union  work  during  the  ensuing  year  were  fixed  at 
with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  so-  $50,602. 

cieties,  reported  that  a  plan  of  union  had  been  The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  and  Indian 

approved  by  the  boards  of  both  societies.    The  Mission  and  Sunday-school  Board  during  the 

society  voted  to  authorize  the  plan  to  be  car-  year  had  been  $82,465,  but  had  been  exceeded 

ried  out.    The  new  society  is  to  be  called  the  by  the  expenses  $11,400.    Fifty-five  mission- 

"  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Union."  aries  had  been  employed,  twenty-five  of  whom, 

The  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  the  Amer-  however,  had  been  dismissed  before  the  end  of 
lean  Bible  Union  was  held  in  New  York  City,  the  year  for  the  lack  of  funds.  Nineteen  other 
October  14th.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Armitage,  missionaries  had  been  in  service  among  the 
D.  D.,  presided.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  Indians.  The  Sunday-school  department  was 
showed  the  receipts  of  the  Union  for  the  year  $8,874  in  debt  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  new 
to  have  been  $64,217,  and  its  expenditures  Sunday-schools  had  been  organized,  in  which 
$69,509.  The  entire  receipts  since  the  society  were  6,001  scholars  and  teachers.  Two  col- 
was  organized  were  shown  to  have  been  ored  students  had  been  aided.  The  debt  of 
$872,928.  The  proposition  and  plan  of  the  the  Domestic  and  Indian  Mission  department 
board  for  a  consolidation  with  the  American  remained  the  same  as  it  was  the  year  before, 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  accepted,  and  viz.,  $11,411.24.  The  name  of  the  board  yvas 
committees  were  appointed  to  codperate  with  changed  to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  it 
similar  committees  from  the  other  body  to  was  relieved  from  all  Sunday-school  work  as  a 
complete  the  union.  It  was  expected  that  specialty,  and  directed  henceforth  to  limit  its 
the  consolidation  would  be  perfected  in  May,  operations  to  the  support  of  ministers  of  the 
1875.  gospel.    The  convention  ordered  idl  receipts 
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for  Snndaj-school  work  to  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  debts,  and  all  other  available 
fonds  to  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose  as  fast 
as  consistent.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
require  $76,000  to  be  raised  during  the  year  to 
sustain  the  work  of  the  board  and  pay  its  debts. 
The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  were  seeking  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  the  support  of  the  seminary  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  its  endowment  and  its 
removal  to  its  permanent  seat  at  Louisville, 
£y.  Forty  thousand  dollars  had  already  been 
pledged  to  this  purpose.  Upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  tiie  case  to  the  convention,  $20,000 
more  were  contributed. 

The  EoBtem  Conference  of  German  Baptist 
Churehee  and  ministers  met  at  Tavistock, 
Ontario,  September  lOtb.  Reports  from  the 
charches  reported  the  whole  number  of  their 
members  to  be  8,792.  Four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight baptisms  had  becA  made.  The 
Western  Conference  met  at  Green  Garden, 
Hill  CJounty,  111.,  September  lOth.  The  sev- 
eral churches  reported  a  total  membership  of 
3,498  souls,  with  468  Sunday-schools  and  8,192 
scholars.  The  total  amount  of  money  raised 
for  the  expenses  of  the  churches  and  for  benev- 
olent causes  and  other  enterprises  was  $40,061. 
The  Sunday-schools  had  also  contributed  the 
sum  of  $2,286.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
two  conferences  corresponds  with  the  eastern 
boundary-line  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Ger- 
man  Baptist  Union  Association,  or  "Bundes 
Conference,''  is  composed  of  messengers  of  all 
the  churches  included  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  conferences,  and  meets  every  three  years. 
Its  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
September  16th  to  2dd.  Delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  Canada  West,  and  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  The  Eev.  G.  Schulte,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  moderator;  Prof.  A.  Bau- 
schenbnsch  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  German 
department  of  Eochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Twenty-two  young  men  had  received 
ins^ction  in  this  department,  and  a  large 
number  were  expected  the  next  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  German  Baptist  Publication 
Society  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1874, 
were  reported  to  have  been  $19,978.16.  It 
was  publishing  three  periodicals :  tne  Sendhote, 
weekly,  with 4,800  subscribers;  a  child's  paper, 
with  8,600  subscribers;  and  the  Sunday-school 
Lemons,  with  two  thousand  subscribers.  This 
society  is  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
was  organiJEed  in  1866.  From  its  beginning  to 
the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  it  had  published  79,- 
500  copies  of  sixty-eight  distinct  works. 

The  Baptist  Convention  of  Noea  Scotia,  New 
Brunswicii,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  held  its 
twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
beginning  August  22d.  Judge  M.  Culley  was 
^osen  president.  The  statistical  reports  fur- 
nished by  the  minutes  of  the  associations  gave 
the  following  results: 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

ChaithM. 

Bapttanii. 

Ma&bm. 

Jfova  Scotia. 

We»tem  Association 

Central           "           

Baetera          "           

67 
47 
67 

i,m 

975 
268 

9,469 
6,608 
8,848 

New  Brunnoiek. 

Western  Association 

Eastern         '*          

171 

78 
66 

S,88S 

146 
880 

19,906 

4,963 
6,846 

Prince  Edward  Island 

188 
14 

486 
164 

10,698 
960 

Totol 

8S8 

8,091 

81,«» 

The  net  increase  for  the  year  had  been  near- 
ly eight  per  cent.,  a  higher  rate  than  had  been 
attained  in  any  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
convention.  The  number  of  baptisms  also  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year.  Twelve 
ministers  had  been  ordained  during  the  year. 
The  educational  interest  of  the  convention  is 
confined  chiefiy  to  Acadia  College.  The  en- 
dowment fund  of  this  institution  amounted  to 
$48,857.22  paid  and  invested,  and  $21,854.25 
of  notes.  The  college  had  thirty-seven  stu- 
dents. The  following  resolutions  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention : 

B«toU)td,  That  the  oonvention  tender  its  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  friends  of  free  education  in 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  success  which  hns  crowned 
their  zealous  and  united  efforts,  whereby  the  de- 
signs of  the  advocates  of  sectarian  education  at  the 
public  expense  have  been  defeated. 
^  Bedohed,  That  in  view  of  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  certain  organs  of  ultramontane  opinions,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  non-sectarian  school  systems  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  alleffed 
fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  the  school  law 
of  that  province  is  openly  disobeyed,  a  committee  be 
appointed,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  free  education,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  tend  to  the  exposure  and  removal  of  abuses. 

A  meeting  m  the  interest  of  foreign  missions 
was  held  August  25th.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  mission  funds  for  the  year  were  reported 
by  the  treasurer  to  have  been  $7,771.27.  The 
societies  had  three  missionaries  at  Bangkok, 
Siam,  two  at  Kangoon,  and  three  at  Tavoy, 
Burmah. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Union  was  held  at  Parrs- 
borough,  July  10th  and  11th.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  reported  by  the  gen- 
ersd  agent  to  have  been  $6,251.22,  and  the 

Eayments  $5,292.27.  Fifty-six  missionaries 
ad  been  employed  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods during  tlie  year.  Application  was  made 
from  the  association  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  be  received  into  the  Union  Home  Missionary 
work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Convention  East,  of  Canada,  was 
held  in  Montreal  in  September.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  convention  extends  from  Belleville 
to  Quebec.  It  comprises  twenty-six  churches. 
The  treasurer  submitted  a  report  showing  his 
annual  expenditures  since  1870  to  have  been 
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as  follows:  18T0,  $800;  1871,  $1,062;  1872, 
$1,912;  1878,  $2,670;  1874,  $4,098.94.  His 
receipts  for  1874  had  been  $3,788.24,  leaving 
a  balance  dne  him  of  $213.70.  The  convention 
urged  the  churches  to  increased  interest  in  the 
department  of  missionary  work  recently  estab- 
lished in  CalcDtta,  India,  by  the  Rev.  J.  McLau- 
rin  and  his  wife. 

II.  Fbee-will  Baptists. — The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church, 
as  given  in  the  Free-will  Baptist  Eegrieter  for 
1874: 


YKARLT  MEimrOS. 


New  Hampshire 

Hiilne  Western 

Maine  Central 

Peoobecot 

Vermont 

B.  Island  and  Massacbnsetts. . . 

Holland  Parcbase 

Genesee 

Sasqaebanna. 

New  Tork  and  Pennsylvmnia.. 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Central  Ohio 

Ohio 

ObioBlver 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Mlchlj^n 

St.  Josepb*s  Valley 

Dlinols 

Southern  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Southern 

Iowa 

Iowa  Northern 

Kansas 

Virginia  F.  B.  Association 

Lootsiana 

Ontario,  P.  Q 

Orissa 

Shelbv  Association 

Liberty  Association 

Nine  qnarterly  meetings  not 
oounActed  with  any  yearly 
meeting. 

Ohorcbes  not  connected .... 


'^i 

ti 

11 

aj 

194 

196 

67 

61 

106 

97 

110 

Ti 

68 

68 

47 

64 

88 

83 

36 

97 

87 

91 

48 

81 

17 

16 

13 

11 

48 

96 

18 

10 

40 

89 

S6 

19 

10 

9 

64 

88 

7 

4 

19 

10 

89 

81. 

90 

11 

47 

40 

66 

48 

66 

65 

94 

17 

84 

19 

89 

96 

41 

98 

18 

9 

19 

6 

91 

13 

16 

4 

5 

7 

14 

9 

97 

16 

86 

95 

11 

9 

1,471 

1,178 

8,669 

4.469 

6,896 

4,016 

8,908 

4.966 

9,111 

1,451 

1,464 

1,104 

788 

640 

9,197 

657 

1,674 

1,401 

681 

8,185 

960 

604 

8,986 

828 

1,669 

8,008 

9,645 

697 

666 

1,808 

1,959 

949 

708 

691 

664 

871 

578 

1,606 


659 
806 


The  number  of  quarterly  meetings  given  in 
the  tahles  of  the  Register  is  163,  and  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  preachers  121.  The  tables 
show  an  increase  from  1878  of  two  quarterly 
meetings,  twenty-five  ministers,  and  fifty-three 
members,  and  a  decrease  of  thirty-three  church- 
es. The  Register  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one  col- 
leges, academies,  and  other  literary  institutions 
under  the  care  or  patronage  of  the  Free-will 
Baptists.  There  are  a  number  of  associations 
of  baptists  in  America,  which,  in  doctrine  and 
polity,  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists.  From  the  best  information  re- 
ceived respecting  them,  they  are  supposed  to 
number  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  members. 

The  twenty-second  triennial  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Free-will  Baptists  in  the  United 


States  met  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  7th. 
The  Rev.  D.  W.  0.  Durzin,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  Committee  on 
Doctrine  and  Church  Polity  made  a  report,  on 
certain  questions  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  of  which  such  parts  were  adopted  as  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Conference,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  To  the  question,  *^  What  course 
should  be  pursued  by  our  churches  with  those 
.  who  join  other  churches  without  asking  a  letter 
from  us?"  answer  was  returned:  "Such  a 
course  is  contrary  to  our  church  covenant;  "  in 
answer  to  the  question,  *'  When  members  are  re- 
ceived from  Pedo-Baptist  Churches  by  letter, 
and  ask  for  baptism  and  receive  it,  how  are 
they  to  be  returned — ^as  received  by  baptism 
or  by  letter  9 "  the  direction  was  given  that 
they  be  returned  as  received  by  baptism.  It 
was  decided  not  to  be  a  violation  of  the  usages 
of  the  denomination  to  send  women  as  dele- 
gates to  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  and  to 
the  General  Conference.  It  was  declared  that 
*^  whereas  the  rite  of  communion  is  by  the 
New  Testament  left  wholly  to  the  discretion 
of  the  applicant,  "  therefore  '^  the  Church  may 
not  presume  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  any 
Christian  to  participate  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper."  In  answer  to  various  re- 
solves  and  queries,  relative  to  the  reception  of 
members  by  letter  from  Pedo-Baptist  Churches, 
it  was  resolved.:  "That  we  believe  Christian 
baptism  to  be  a  personal  act  of  public  conse- 
cration to  Christ,  and  not  the  door  into  the 
Christian  Church  ;  that  believers*  baptism,  and 
immersion  only  as  baptism,  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  church ;  "  and  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Free-will  Baptist 
denomination  to  admit  persons  to  Ml  mem- 
bership who  have  not  been  baptized  (immersed), 
but  merely  sprinkled,  or  poured,  but  that 
**  persons  presenting  letters  from  other  evan- 
gelical churches  may  be  received  by  assenting 
and  conforming  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
our  Church  in  the  future."  It  was  declared 
destructive  of  all  order  to  receive  and  accredit 
a  properly-expelled  minister  without  a  full 
conference  with  the  body  expelling  him,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  tiie  policy  of  the 
churchy  "for  a  ministerial  council,  however 
called  or  organized,  to  assume  to  expel  a  min- 
ister from  the  denomination,  who  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  ip  one  of  our  churches."  It 
was  also  decided  that  a  person  may  be  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  yearly  meeting  he  represents^ 
provided  he  be  chosen  by  the  body  he  repre- 
sents. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Merrill  made  a  report  of  his 
action  as  a  corresponding  messenger  to  the 
Church  of  Gk)d  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  at- 
tended the  East  Pennsylvania  Elderships,  the 
principal  body  of  this  denomination,  and  had 
been  well  received.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  feeling,  among  those  whom  he  saw, 
that  the  two  denominations  were  essentially 
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one  in  principle,  and  shoald  be  more  closely  ing  the  year  had  been  $14,968.65,  and  the  ex- 
identified.  The  members  of  the  Oharch  of  penditores  $16,055.24,  and  that  a  balance  re- 
God  were,  howeyer,  tenacious  in  regard  to  mained  in  the  treasury,  Aognst  30,  1874.  of 
the  name  of  their  denomination.  Fraternal  $8,112.74.  The  yearns  receipts  for  the  Bible 
greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  American  and  Tract  cause  had  been  $89.27,  and  the  ex- 
Christian  Conference,  which  was  in  session  at  penditores  $85.27.  One  hundred  dollars  had 
the  same  time  at  Stanfordville,  N.  T.,  and  a  been  added  to  the  permanent  fund,  and  that 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  f and  now  amonn ted  to  $7,803.02.  The  society 
committee  of  that  body  as  to  the  propriety  had  the  charge  of  five  missionary  churches, 
and  means  of  nniting  the  two  bodies  into  one  with  871  members  and  648  Sunday  -  school 
conference.  The  fact  was  observed  l^t  the  scholars.  Two  quarterly  meetings  had  been 
Free-will  Baptists  had  no  representative  at  the  formed  in  India  (those  of  Balason  and  Midna- 
meetini^  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  pore),  ,and  they  had  united  in  a  yearly  meet- 
Newiork,  in  October,  1878.  That  such  an  u^  known  as  the  Orissa  Yearly  Meeting.  Five 
omission  might  not  again  occur,  a  resolution  male  and  eight  female  missionaries,  three  or- 
was  passed  directing  '^the  consummation  of  daioed  and  three  licensed  preachers,  twelve 
the  ordinary  denominational  relationship"  be-  native  lay  preachers,  and  several  girls  employed 
tween  the  Conference  and  the  Evangelical  as  teachers,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Alhanoe,  and  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Day  was  appoint-  at  society.  A  printing-office  was  in  oj)eration 
ed  a  delegate  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  atMidnapore. 

Alliance;  delegates  were  also  received  from  the  The  General  Conference  of  the  IVee  BaptUU 

General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Disci-  in  New  Brunswick  met  October  12th.     The 

pies  of  Christ,  and  from  other  religious  bodies,  number  of  churches  was  reported  to  be  188,  of 

Besolntions  were  passed  pledging  the  denom-  which  48  had  regular  pastoral  oversight ;  the 

ination  to  ti^e  principle  of  total  abstinence  number  of  ordained  ministers  was  41,  of  whom 

from  the  nse,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxi-  only  28  were  regularly  engaged  with  churches, 

eating  liquors,  favoring  the  policy  of  prohibi-  Five  hundred  «nd  thirty-three  additions  by 

tory  laws  and  the  support  of  friends  of  temper-  baptism  had  been  made  during  the  year, 

ance  for  office,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  The  Free  Baptist  dynference  in  Nova  Seotia 

the  efforts  of  the  women  in  behalf  of  temper-  numbers  thirty  churches,  fourteen  ordained 

ance.  ministers,  of  whom  thirteen  are  reported  as  in 

The  report  of  the  Sunday-ScJiool  Union  to  active  service,  and  8,000  communicants.    One 

the  General  Conference  showed  its  work  to  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  added  to  the 

have  been  conducted  with  great  vigor.    De-  churches  by  baptism  in  the  last  ecclesiastical 

tailed    reports  were  given  from    887  out  of  year. 

1,504  churches,  representing  56  out  of  161  quar-  III.  Ssyknth-Dat  Baptists. — At  the  meet- 

terly  meetings,  which  showed  the  number  of  ing  of  the  General  Conference  of  this  body, 

scholars  in  schools  connected  with  reporting  September  28d,  the  clerk  reported  that  there 

churches  to  be  29,950,  and  the  number  of  were  88  churches  on  the  roU,  from  62  of 

teachers  2,646.     The  report  of  the  treasurer  which  reports  had  been  received.    Including 

of  the  £dueaiion  Society ^  made  at  its  annual  the  statistics  of  the  other  churches  as  given  in 

meeting  held  during  the  session  of  the  General  the  minutes  of  the  year  before,  the  whole  num- 

Conference,  showed  his  receipts  for  the  year  her  of  members  in  the  denomination  appeared 

to  have  been  $7,708.62,  and  his  expenditures  to  be  8,287.    The  net  increase  of  membership 

$6,752.29.     The  total  receipts  of  the  Printing  reported  during  the  year  was  298.    Contribo^ 

E^dbliMhment  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  for  the  preced-  tions  of  $8,217.10  to  benevolent  enterprises 

ing  three  years,  were  reported  to  the  Gen-  were  reported  from  thirty  churches. 

eral    Conference  to  have  been   $187,065.42.  The  receipts  of  the  SeventhrBay  Baptist 

The  assets  of  the  establishment  were  valued  BdueaOonal  Society  were  reported  at  its  an- 

at   $74^032.72,    and   its   liabilities  were    re-  niversary,  September    25th,    to    have    been 

ported  to  be  $8,489.26.    The  receipts  of  the  $1,755.    The  policy  of  organizing  and  con- 

Ecme  Mission  Society  for  the  year  were  re-  ducting  schools  on  a  denominational  basis  was 

ported  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  October  insisted  upon. 

9th,  to  have  been  $9,110.82,  and  its  expend!-  The  receipts  of  the    Seventh-Day  Baptist 

lures  $8,290.81.    The  permanent  fund  amount-  Tract  Society^  for  the  three  years  ending  with 

ed  to  $4,594.97.    The  liabilities  of  the  society  its  anniversary  in  1874,  were  $9,577.44,  and  its 

were  $7,886.80,  and  its  assets  $6,261.80,  leav-  expenditures  $7,257.80,  leaving  a  balance  in  its 

mg  a  balance  against  it  of  $1,074.50.    More  treasury  of  $2,819.64. 

than  2,800  members  had  been  added  to  the  The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Bay  Baptist 

Oharch  through  the  agency  of  the  society  in  Missionary  Society  were  reported  at  its  anni- 

the  South,  during  the  preceding  year.  versary,  September  24th,  to  have  been  $4,080.- 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Soci-  99.    A  balance  of  $811.48  over  the  expendi- 

<fy,  made  at  the  anniversary  held  during  tiie  tures  was  carried  to  a  new  account.    The  re- 

meetiiig  of  tiae  Creneral  Conference,  showed  ceipts  of  the  society  for  the  meeting-house 

the  balance  in  the  treasury,  August  80,  1878,  fund  had  been  $82.53,  and  those  for  the  special 

to  have  been  $4,201.88 ;  that  the  receipts  dur-  fund  $8,349.28.    The  foreign  mission  of  the 
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society  was  at  Shanghai,  China,  where  two  mis*  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  of  Mill  Yard^ 
sionaries  and  three  native  preachers  had  been  London,  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Sab- 
employed.  Seventeen  missionaries  had  been  bath  cause  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  suitably 
employed  in  the  home-field.  acknowledged.    A  petition  was  adopted  to  be 

The  sixtieth  session  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap-  presented  to  Congress  against  the  proposed  so- 
tut  General  CoT^f&rence  was  held  at  De  Buy-  called  religious  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
ter,  N.  T.,  beginning  September  23d.  The  of  the  United  States.  A  petition  was  adopted 
Bev.  George  E.  Tomlinson,  of  Westerly,  B.  I.,  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
was  chosen  moderator.  A  report  from  the  re-  vania,  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  Sundiay 
organization  of  the  conference  was  presented,  laws  of  that  State,  so  that  keepers  of  the  sev- 
and  was  adopted.  It  provided  that  the  body  enth  day  might  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 
should  be  called  the  ^*  Seventh  Day-Baptist  Gen-  ties  imposed  for  the  infraction  of  Sunday, 
eral  Conference ; ''  that  representation  in  it  An  account  was  given  to  the  conference  by 
should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  two  delegates  the  Bev.  N.  V.  Hu&  of  an  informal  meeting, 
from  each  church,  and  one  additional  delegate  called  a  biennial  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
for  each  twenty-five  members  of  the  church ;  the  old  meeting-house  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  on 
churches  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  as  delegates  the  16th  of  September,  1878.  About  one  bun- 
members  of  other  churches.  The  General  dred  and  fifty  *^  Sabbath-keepers"  visited  this 
Conference  was  declared  to  possess  powers  and  church,  which  was  reffarded  as  the  birthplace 
prerogatives  as  follows :  ^1.  The  prerogative  in  of  the  Seven th^Day  Baptist  denomination  in 
appeal,  of  an  ordinary  council,  in  all  matters  America,  and  observed  the  occasion  with  ap- 
appertaining  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  faith  and  propriate  addresses,  the  relation  of  reminis- 
practice,  as  between  the  churches,  and  between  oenoes,  and  the  pledging  of  subscriptions  to 
the  churches  and  their  respective  members ;  the  missionary  and  tract  causes  of  the  Church, 
and  the  power  of  exclusion  of  churches  from  The  conference  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
membership  in  the  conference,  for  the  want  of  of  repairing  the  old  church  at  Newport..  A 
harmony  either  of  faith  or  practice  with  the  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  upon 
denomination.  2.  It  shall  have  power  to  re-  the  organization  of  a  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ceive  such  trusts  as  either  societies  or  Individ-  ciety. 

uals  may,  from  time  to  time,  confide  to  its  keep-  IV.    Tunkbbs.  —  The  National  ConvMition 

ing,  and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  for  of  Tunkers  met  at  Girard,  111.,  May  24th.    It 

the  same ;  to  promote  the  cause  of  missions,  was  described  as  the  largest  meeting  of  be- 

Sabbath-schools,  Sabbath  observances,  academ-  lievers,  who  are  popularly  called  by  that  name, 

ic,  collegiate,  and  theological  education,  and  ever  held  in  the  United  States.    It  was  esti- 

all  the  interests  of  religion  as  embodied  and  mated  that  10,000  persons  were  present,  of 

expressed  in  the  denomination,  by  such  meas-  whom  about  2,000  were  delegates.    The  con- 

ures  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  denomina-  ference  resolved  to  send  out  ministers  on  mis- 

tion  in  conference  assembled.''  sionary  work.    A  special  committee  was  ap- 

The    following    resolution   was    adopted :  pointed  to  have  the  minutes  of  previous  con- 

"  WhereaSy  Several  years  have  passed  since  an  ferences  compiled  and  published.   A  qnestion 

expose  of  Christian  doctrine  has  been  publicly  arose  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  wearing  the 

announced  by  this  conference ;  and  whereas,  beard.    It  was  decided,  that  while  it  had  ever 

many  of  the  younger  church-members  would  been  the  rule  of  the  Church  to  wear  the  full 

thus  be  much  assisted  in  apprehending  the  fuU,  beard,  the  wearing  of  mustaches  alone  was 

explicit,  and  orthodox  system  of  Christian  doc-  not  permitted.    The  voice  of  the  conference 

trine :  therefore  resolved^  That  this  conference  was  given  against  allowing  members  to  engage 

now  convened  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  in  banking,  as  it  was  liable  to  lead  to  covetous- 

of  the  most  aged  Seventh-Day  Baptist  minis-  ness,  litigation,  and  usury.    The  sending  of 

ters  present,  and  five  of  the  most  aged  Seventh-  children  to  college  was  discountenanced,  and  it 

Day  Baptist  deacons  present,  twelve  in  all,  to  was  determined  that  the  name  of  the  Church 

draft  such  an  exposi  and  present  the  same  to  should  not  be  used  in  the  establishment  of 

this  conference  at  its  next  anniversary."    Such  high-schools.     The  qnestion,  whether  colored 

a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed.  bretiiren  should  be  saluted  with  the  holy  kiss, 

Besolutions  were  also  adopted,  declaring,  was  left  to  be  settled  by  each  church  making 

"  that  copartnerships  in  which  we  allow  our  its  own  rules  on  the  subject.    It  was  decided 

capital  to  be  used  on  the  Sabbath  are  a  viola-  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  the  sect 

tion  of   the  spirit  of  the  fourth  command-  for  members  to  join  farmers'  clubs ;  and,  that 

ment ; "  condemning  the  use  of  liquors  and  the  keeping  and  use  of  ^^  the  ungodly  piano," 

tobacco,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  and  other  musical  instruments,  was  improper, 

woman's  temperance  movement ;  and  reaffirm-  although  it  could  not  be  prohibited, 

ing  the  former  expressions,  by  the  General  V.   Pabtioulab   Baptists  in  Enolaitd. — 

Conference,  of  disapproval  of  secret  societies,  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  English  Bap- 

and  urging  ministers  to  present  the  subject  be-  tist  Union  was  held  in  London,  April  27th. 

fore  the  people  and  churches,  to  consider  what  The  reports  of  the  Union  showed  that  dur- 

is  their  duty  in  reference  to  it.  ing  the  year  there  had  been  a  clear  increase 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  in  the  membership  of  the  churches,  of  2,652 
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souls.    The  increase  in  five  yean  had  been  ject  was  bronght   to   the  attention  of  the 

onlj  9,444  souls,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  a  World^s  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 

year.  ance,  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were  October,  1873.  A  committee  was  appointed 
held  at  Kewcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Alliance,  with 
opened  on  the  evening  of  October  6th,  with  a  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sampson  as  chairman,  who  pre- 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mnrsel,  on  *'The  sented  a  memorial  to  the  Russian  minister, 
Lamp  of  Faith,"  in  which  a  reply  was  made  to  and  an  argument  on  the  subject.  These  pa- 
some  of  the  views  advanced  by  Prof.  John  pers  were  politely  returned.  A  gentleman,  a 
Tjndall,  in  his  address  delivered  a  few  days  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  was  in 
previously  before  the  Bridsh  Association.  St.  Petersburg,  afterward  bronght  the  subject 
The  formal  session  of  the  Union  was  opened  to  the  attention  of  several  members  of  the  im- 
October  7th,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  0.  perial  court,  among  whom  was  the  Baron  de 
Stovel,  jpresident.  Reports  were  received  Rosen.  This  nobleman  interested  himself  ao- 
from  several  societies.  That  of  the  Education  tively  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  religionists. 
Board  returned  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  He  advocated  their  cause  before  Count  Sievers, 
£942  Ids.  Sd^  of  which  £234  10«.  7<2.  were  and  secured  his  promise  to  make  the  neces- 
still  on  hand.  Forty-four  children  were  under  sary  inquiries  about  the  legal  proceedings  to 
the  patronage  of  the  board.  The  receipts  of  be  observed  in  the  case.  He  also  wrote  to 
the  PMtcni'  Income  Augmentation  Ihina  had  Prince  Dondonkoff-Eorsakoff,  Govemor-Gen- 
heen  £2,840  19s.  6d.  The  amount  of  income  oral  of  Kiev,  claiming  his  good  offices  for  the 
sod  the  number  of  churches  receiving  the  ad-  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  The  prince  replied, 
vantsges  of  the  fund  had  multiplied  fivefold  April  9th,  that  the  prisoners  had  all  been  re- 
sinoe  1870.  leased  but  one,  who  was  at  Odessa,  beyond  the 

YI.  Gkitssai,  Baptists  xs  England.^  The  iurisdiction  of  the  government,  and  that  they 
Association  of  General  Baptists  in  England  had  all  been  acquitted  by  the  civil  courts  of 
met  at  Loughborongh,  June  28d.  The  Rev.  Kiev.  He  added  a  pledge  that  he  could  guar- 
Thomas  Bar  rasa,  of  Peterborongb.  presided,  and  antee  to  the  Baptists  safety  and  peace  so  long 
delivered  an  opening  address.  He  spoke  par-  as  they  did  not  try  to  make  proselytes,  in  op- 
ticularly  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  John  position  to  the  present  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
Bonvan,  at  Bedford,  wluch  had  taken  place  a  so  long  as  they  did  not  by  action  or  manner  at- 
flhoit  time  before,  and  of  the  circumstance  that  tack  the  Orthodox  Church  in  their  unauthor- 
on  this  occasion  a  duke  and  a  dignitary  of  the  ized  public  meetings,  **  which,"  he  remarked. 
Church  of  England  had  attended  to  do  honor  to  .  *^  they  have,  however,  done  repeatedly."  He 
the  memory  of  a  man  whom  nobles  and  clergy  repeated  this  pledge,  promising  again  that,  so 
ofthetimeof  the  Restoration  had  acquiesced  in  long  as  they  observed  the  conditions  named 
UDprisoninff.  The  statistical  returns  showed  above,  "  they  wHl  have  positively  nothing  to 
the  number  of  members  in  the  churches  to  be  fear  from  the  local  administration  which  is  in- 
22.086.  The  work  of  the  Foreign  Miuionary  trusted  to  me  for  this  country." 
Society  was  described  as  presenting  an  unusual-  The  following  memorandum,  embodying  an 
Ir  Itopefol  aspect.  Numerous  additions  had  official  report  of  the  action  of  the  court  in  the 
been  made  at  the  Orissa  Mission.  Canon  case,  was  attached  to  the  letter  of  Govemor- 
Gni8s6,  a  convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  General  Prince  Dondonkoff-Eorsakoff: 
Church,  had  been  enrolled  as  an  agent  for  the  From  the  oorrespondenoe  of  the  bureau  of  the  gov- 
society  in  Italy.  emor-general  relative  to  the  Stundists,  it  appears 

VII.  Baptibts  nr  Rubsia.— For  a  period  of  ^  *H{?^J5™®'''  ^"""^  belonging  to  that  sect  em- 

.v^„«.  4 ^^4.„  „^^^  Vw  «.«.^««  r^f  *uJr  ...^^^k  braced  fifty-three  persons,  of  whom  twelve  were  put 

ibout  twenty  years,  by  means  of  the  preach-  ^^^^  arreat-tbe  proaeoution  calling  for  other  i^r- 

iDgoi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oncken,  of  Hamburg,  Bap-  sons  as  aooeaaoriea.     Further  investigation  of  the 

tist  prineiples  hare  been  extended  through  civil  court  at  Kiev  demonstrated  that,  although  they 

Prussia,  and  into  parts  of  Poland  and  South-  ''"^•w  implicated  in  following  a  heresy,  to  such  a 

«m.Rn«j..    The  B.«i«  GoverBment  offered  ^^'i^^rtulf/^f.:^ii!r:^Fi^J^'itt 

no  interference  with  their   spread  withm  ite  sequently  the  following  of  such  a  heresy  cannot  be 

territory,  so  long  as  the  conversions  were  con-  made  puniahable.    Accordinriy,  then,  the  chamber 

fined  to  foreigners,  and  to  persons  not  oonsid-  court  at  Kiev  acknowledged  the  said  persona  cannot 

ered  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.     So  ^  considered  guilty  of  disseminating  a  heresy  among 

won,  however,  as  it  was  f«md  that  native  ^^If^PiJi^t  „one  of  the  accused  is  under  arrest 

Kussians,  and  persons  claimed  as  members  by  except  a  leader  of  the  Stundists  in  the  district  of 

the  Church,  had  Joined  the  Baptists,  the  law  Taraska,  hj  the  name  of  Jerome  Balaban,  who  was 

against  proselytism  was  put  in  force.    In  the  exiled  to  the  government  of  Oherson,  as  he  was  con- 

coofie  of  1872,  thirteen  persons,  inhabitants  "^UhBalaLn^ 

of  the  district  of  Tarashavsky,  government  ^y^^^  theVtuSdist^^ame  more  calm,  and  less  vt 

of  Kiev,  were  arrested  and   imprisoned  for  hemently  opposed  to  the  Orthodox  Oreco-Bussian 

apostatizing  from,  the  faith.     As  the  impris-  creed.    They  now  even  brinj^  their  children  to  be 

oned  converts  were  Russian  subjects,  no  no-  baptized  by  the  Orthodox  pnests. 

tice  of  the  case  could  be  taken  through  dip-  B£K£,  Chables  Tilstone,  Ph.  D.,  F.  S.  A., 

lomatio  channels  of  communication.    The  sub-  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  an  English  traveler,  geologist, 
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geographer,  and  ethnologist,  bom  in  London,  near  Damasens,  whioh  place  he  had  identified^ 
October  10,  1800 ;  died  in  London,  Septem-  in  his  ^^  Origines  Biblioffi,'*  with  the  residence 
ber  2,  1874.  He  was  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  as  mentioned  in  the 
long  settled  in  Bekesbnrne,  East  Kent.  He  books  of  Genesis  and  Acts ;  and  they  thence 
received  a  commercial  education,  and  after-  traveled  over  Moant  Gilead  into  the  Holy 
ward  studied  law  in  Linooln^s  Inn ;  but  event*  Land,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
ually  resumed  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  for  In  1865,  Mrs.  Beke,  with  the  cooperation  of 
a  short  time  in  Saxony,  whence  he  returned  her  husband,  published  a  narrative  of  this  joar- 
to  London,  and  eventnally  sailed  for  the  Man-  ney,  nnder  the  title  of  '*  Jacobus  Flight,  or  a 
ritius,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  Pilgrimage  to  Harran."  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beke 
Having  devoted  much  attention  to  ancient  his-  again  left  England  K'ovember  4,  1865,  on  a 
tory,  geography,  philology,  and  ethnography,  fruitless  mission  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
he  published  the  results  in  *^  Origines  Biblic» ;  Abyssinian  captives,  and,  on  his  return,  he 
or,  Researches  in  Primeval  History,^'  Londcm,  published  a  second  edition  of  "  Tbe  Briti^ 
1834,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  study,  which  Captives  in  Abyssinia,"  London,  1867.  In 
brought  him,  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  1870  Dr.  Beke  received  a  civil-list  pension  of 
the  diploma  of  Ph.  D.  His  historical  and  geo-  £100  ($500),  in  consideration  of  his  geographi- 
graphical  studies  of  the  East  led  him  to  con-  cal  researches,  and  especially  of  the  value  of 
sider  the  great  importance  of  Abyssinia  for  his  explorations  in  Abyssinia.  But,  though  he 
commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  Central  had  passed  the  limit  of  threescore  and  ten,  his 
Africa ;  but  his  proposals  to  undertake  an  ex-  zeal  for  geographical  exploration  did  not  cease. 
ploi4ng  journey  were  declined  by  the  Govern-  Several  months,  in  1871  and  1872,  were  passed 
ment.  Supported  by  private  individuals,  he  in  a  careful  reSxploration  of  the  Sinai  tic  Pen- 
proceeded  to  Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  insula,  especially  with  reference  to  the  true 
which  country  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  site  o£  Mount  Sinai;  and,  in  1878,  he  followed 
1851,  several  months  before  the  party  under  this  investigation  with  the  startling  announce- 
Msyor  Harris.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  ti^e  ment,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  that  Jebel  Mosa 
latter.  Dr.  Beke  quitted  Shoa,  and  went  alone  was  not  the  true  Sinai,  but  that  "  the  Monnt 
into  the  interior,  where  he  explored  Go^jam  of  Grod  "  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
and  the  countries  lying  to  the  west  and  south,  and  was  the  only  mountain  which  folfilled  all 
previously  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  the  required  conditions.  He  maintained  this 
The  results  of  these  researches  appeared  partly  position  by  plausible  and  perhaps  conclusive 
in  several  journals,  and  in  **  A  Statement  of  arguments,  but  it  involved  him  in  a  protract- 
Facts,^'  etc.  (first  edition,  London,  1845 ;  sec-  ed  controversy,  which  only  terminated  at  his 
ond  edition,  1846).    Having  returned  to  Eu-  death. 

rope,  he  excited  the  attention  of  geographers  BELGIUM,*  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leo- 
by  his  publications :  *^  An  Essay  on  the  Nile  Pold  11.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  Eing 
and  its  Tributaries"  (London,  1847) ;  "  On  the  Leopold  L,  former  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was 
Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Mountains  of  the  born  April  9,  1885,  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
Moon  "  (1848) ;  ^'  On  the  Sources  of  the  Kile"  death  of  his  father,  December  10,  1865;  was 
(1849) ;  ^nd  by  his  ^^  M6moire  Justifioatif  en  married  August  22,  1858,  to  Marie  Henriette, 
Rehabilitation  des  P^res  Paez  et  Lobo,"  Paris  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Aos- 
(1848).  He  became  involved  in  a  controversy  tria,  born  Aug^t  28,  1836.  Offspring  of  this 
with  M.  d'Abbadie ;  and  in  a  *^  Letter  to  M.  union  are  three  daughters.  Heir-apparent  to 
Daussy  "  (1849),  and  "  An  Inquiry  into  A.  the  throne  is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philipp, 
d^Abbadie's  Journey  to  Kaf  a  ^'  (1850),  he  de-  Count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24, 1827,  Lien- 
dared  this  journey  for  the  alleged  discovery  tenant-General  in  the  service  of  Belgium;  mar- 
of  the  sources  of  the  Kile  (1843-^44)  to  be  a  ried  April  26,  1867,  to  I'rincess  Marie  of  Ho- 
mere  fiction.  In  addition  to  many  essays  on  henzolIem-Sigmaringen,  bom  November  17, 
ethnography  and  geography,  Dr.  Beke  has  1845 ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Baldwin, 
published  a  treatise  **  On  the  Geographical  bom  July  8,  1869. 

Distribution  ofLanguages  in  Abyssinia"  (Edin-  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  11,873  square 
burgh,  1849) ;  and  while  in  Mauritius  he  wrote  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
**  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  with  the  History  of  taken  in  1866, 4,727,883 ;  according  to  an  offi- 
Nilotic  Discovery"  (London,  1860),  in  which  cial  calculation  of  December,  1872,  6,175,037. 
work  he  has  incorporated  the  results  of  his  Of  this  population,  54  per  cent  belong  to  the 
previous  labors  on  that  particular  subject.  On  Flenush  and  44  to  the  Walloon-French  nation- 
his  return  from  his  Abyssinian  travels,  the  ality.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  popn- 
Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Paris  lation  of  each  province  of  the  kingdom  on  De- 
gave  him  their  gold  medals.  From  1886  to  oember  81,  1872,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ar- 
1838,  being  then  resident  at  Leipsic,  Dr.  Beke  rondissements  and  communes  into  which  each 
was  acting  British  consul  in  Saxony,  and  from  province  is  divided : 
1849  to  1853,  in  London,  acted  as  secretary  of     

the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  *«*           r^                «4om>#w«t# 

Ti..;«.:«T,    j^A^r.4;^  ^^A    r««,v:*«i       t..    loiii    t\  • /Sw  Anitdal  C?yolopjbdia  of  18T8  for  latest  Infonnft- 

Hntish   Industry  and  Capital.      In  1861    Dr.  ,ion  on  the  army,  nayy,  commerce,  and  movement  of 

and  Mrs.  Beke  undertook  a  joamey  to  Uarran,  Bhipplng. 
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FIOnXCBS. 

Nnmbtfof 

Ntunbttof 

PopaUUen. 

AjittrCTO.... ..... 

160 
840 
960 
S96 
486 
886 
906 
906 
861 

608,690 
908,881 
074.919 
846,048 
914,766 
611,798 
901 .887 

BraHanL 

Flnden,  Eut... 

Hiinault 

JMn 

Linbon^......... 

Luemboxg 

Kftmor. 

204,668 
814,718 

Total 

41 

9,607 

&.176,08I7 

The  number  of  births,  in  1872,  was  85,750 
males  and  81,627  females ;  the  number  of  legiti- 
mate births  was  155,528 ;  of  illegitimate,  11,848 ; 
tlie  number  of  deaths,  40,084 ;  the  number  of 
still-bom  children,  7,558 ;  the  number  of 
deaths,  62,041  males,  and  58,088  females.  The 
nomber  of  marriages  in  1871  was  87,588 ;  the 
nnmber  of  divorces,  75. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration 
into  and  the  emigration  from  Belgium  from 
1841  to  1871 : 


FromlUl 
to  189(1. 

FranlWO 
toUflO. 

n«a1Ml 
to  1870 
(ftbeatX 

18fl. 

Iraaa]|nsti<m.. 
Emij^ntiOD.... 

8S,466 
4ft.4i0 

60,906 
88,607 

107,490 
108,490 

16,708 
18,170 

Exoeai  of  emlgntloii  over  ImmlinBtioii,  1841-1860. .  19,004 
**     "  »*  41  T?  1861-1860..  98,401 

"    **  immfjntition  over  emigration,  1861-1870 

(•boat) 7. 4,000 

**    "*  Immigniiioo  over  emigration,  1871 8^687 

The  following  cities  had,  on  December  81, 
18T1,  a  population  of  upward  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants: 

1.  Gitdes  with  100,000  inhabitants  and  more. 

BrnsMlt 176,684  I  Ghent 196,070 

Aiitweip 188,888 1  LMge 109,660 

2.  aties  with  from  25,000  to  100,000  inhab- 

iUnts: 


Bni£e« 48,097 

MaBuei 86,086 

Venien 86,668 

Ixmrain. 81,716 

Toanu^ 81,818 


Molenbeck  8t-Jean.  80,974 

JaeUes. 96,786 

Bcbaerbeck. 96,714 

Namnr 96,600 

ConrtnL 96,496 


3.  Cities  with  from  20,000  to  25,000  inhab- 

itaots: 

SsiDt-Nleohu 94.021 1  Mone 98,961 

BL4wte-Ten-Noode  91,060 1  S^raing 98,768 

The  Legislatare  consists  of  two  Chambers,  a 
Senate  aiui  a  Chamber  of  Representatives,  both 
of  vhieh  are  elected  bj  the  people.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  had,  from  1881  to  1889, 
m  members ;  from  1839  to  1847,  95 ;  from  1847 
to  1859, 108;  from  1859  to  1866,  116;  mnoe 
1866, 124.  The  Senate  always  consists  of  one- 
half  the  number  of  members  composing  the 
Chamber  ai  Representatives.  The  members  of 
both  Chambers  are  elected  bj  the  same  class 
of  citizens ;  tiioee  of  the  Chamber  of  Represent- 
atives for  a  term  of  eight  and  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  former  must 
have  attuned  the  twenty-fifth,  the  latter  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  age :  the  latter  have  also  to 
pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  2,116  francs 
40  centimes.  The  electors  must  have  completed 


their  twenty-first  year  of  age,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  42  francs  81  centimes. 
The  number  of  electors  was,  in  1840,  46,894 
(1.15  per  cent,  of  the  population) ;  in  1850, 
78,228  (1.76  per  cent.) ;  in  1860,  97,811  (2.05 
per  cent.) ;  in  1865,  104,862  (2.09  per  cent.) ; 
m  1870, 110,589  (2.17  per  cent.) ;  in  1872,  106,- 
928  (2.06  per  cent).  The  number  of  voters  who 
availed  themselves  of  their  right  of  suffrage 
varied,  from  1848  to  1872,  from  86  per  cent,  in 
1848,  to  62  in  1868.  The  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  Senate  was,  in  1878,  49  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  96  in  Brabant,  84  in 
East  Flanders,  56  in  West  Flanders,  66  in 
Hainault,  87  in  Li6ge,  12  in  Limburg,  4  in  Lux- 
emburg, and  47  in  Namur :  total  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  451,  or  0.0087  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  persons  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  was,  in  1872, 211,708.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1872,  the  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  several  provinces  consisted  of 
the  following  number  of  members :  Antwerp, 
58 ;  Brabant,  78 ;  East  Flanders,  80 ;  West  Flan- 
ders, 69 ;  Hainault,  76 ;  Li^ge,  67 ;  Limburg,  40 ; 
Luxemburg,  41 ;  Namur,  55 :  total,  559.  The 
aggregate  receipts  of  the  provincial  adminis- 
trations, in  1871,  were  11,164,886  fr. ;  the  ex- 
penditures. 9,864,855  fr. :  surplus,  1,800,084. 

Of  the  four  universities  of  Belgium,  the  free 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  had,  in  1872, 
the  largest  number  of  students  (901) ;  the  free 

g Liberal)  University  of  Brussels  had  588,  the 
tate  University  of  Li6ge  486,  and  the  State 
University  of  Ghent  210  ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  1,576  students. 
There  were,  besides  the  Antwerp  Academy, 
72  other  academies  of  design,  and  drawing 
schools,  with  9,447  pupils ;  a  Conservatory  or 
Musio  at  Brussels,  with  675,  and  another  at 
Li^e  with  789  pupUs. 

Nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium  is 
nominally  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Malines,  and  five  bishops.  The 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices  consisted,  Decem- 
ber 81,  1872,  of  156  deaneries,  288  cures  (par- 
ishes of  the  first  class),  2,772  succursales  (par- 
ishes of  the  second  class),  180  chapels,  1,780 
vicariates,  110  coa<yutors,  29  annexes,  706 
oratories  and  chapels  of  hospitals,  colleges,  etc. 
The  number  of  religious  communities  of  men, 
in  1866,  was  178,  with  2,991  inmates ;  that  of 
religious  communities  of  women,  1,144,  with 
15,205  inmates.  The  number  of  mutual  aid 
societies  recognized  by  the  state  was  98 ; 
their  aggregate  revenue,  207,208  fr. ;  expendi- 
tures, 180,447  fr.;  capital,  December 31,  1871, 
475,895  fr. ;  number  of  mutual  aid  societies 
not  recognized  by  the  state,  466,806  fr. ;  cap- 
ital, December,  1871,  511,692  fr. 

In  the  budget  for  1873,  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  205,985,000  francs;  the  expendi- 
tures at  201,412,211;  the  public  debt  on  May 
1,  1878,  amounted  to  760,114,664  fr. 

In  January,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
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tives,  M.  BergS,  addressed  an  interpellatioi)  to  however,  the  Catholic  partj  defeated  the  Lib- 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  a  erals  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  king- 
note  which  the  Belgian  Government  was  re-  dom,  Ghent,  where  the  excitement  ran  very 
ported  to  have  received  from  the  Government  high,  and  as  many  as  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
of  Germany  on  account  of  the  anti-German  the  inscribed  voters  took  part  in  the  election, 
spirit  of  the  ultramontane  press  of  Belgium  As  in  former  years,  the  Liberal  party  main- 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Oat^olio  priesthood,  tained  its  ascendency  in  the  Walloon,  and  the 
M.  Berg6  deplored  the  violent  language  used  Oatholic  party  in  the  Flemish  districts, 
by  some  papers  against  Germany,  but  insisted  In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the 
that  the  Belgian  constitution  guaranteed  f^ee-  Russian  Government,  an  International  Con- 
dom of  the  press,  and  that  the  Gk>vernment  gress,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  language  governments  of  Europe,  met  at  Brussels  on 
of  newspapers.  The  minister,  in  reply,  stated  July  27th,  to  discuss  a  number  of  questions  re- 
that  no  note  on  the  subject  under  discussion  lating  to  warfare.  On  the  proposal  of  one  of 
had  been  received  from  Germany,  but  took  oc-  the  members,  the  Congress  decided  that  abso- 
oasion  to  recommend  to  the  Belgian  papers  lute  secrecy  should  be  observed  respecting  its 
to  observe  a  moderate  and  impartial  attitude  proceedings.  The  presidency  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  in  order  that  the  was  offered  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between  Bel-  Affairs,  and,  on  bis  declining  to  accept  it,  Baron 
gium  and  all  foreign  powers  might  be  strength-  Jomini,  the  Russian  delegate,  wal  nominated 
ened.  president.    M.  Borohgrave,  of  the  ministry  of 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  session,  in  May,  the  Foreign  Affairs,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Liberal  members,  especially  the  former  minis-  the  Congress.  The  Congress  was  closed  on  Au- 
ter,  Frdre-Orban,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  gust  28th,  when  the  protocols  were  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Malou.  He  en-  all  the  delegates  except  those  sent  by  England 
deavored  to  prove  that  the  financial  adminis-  and  Turkey.  It  appears  from  the  protocols, 
tration  of  the  ultramontane  ministers  had  al-  that  most  of  the  sections  were  agreed  to  with 
ways  been  injurious  to  the  country,  and  in  but  slight  modifications.  At  the  second  sitting, 
support  of  his  assertion  gave  the  following  offi-  Baron  Lambermont  declared  that,  if  Belgium 
cial  figures :  from  1841  to  1847  (ultramontane  were  invaded,  she  would  resist  to  the  last  ex- 
ministry),  excess  of  expenditure,  86,684,000  fir. ;  tremity,  and  thus,  he  said,  he  would  vote  for 
from  1848  to  1854  (liberal  ministry),  excess  of  no  resolution  which  might  tend  to  diminish 
revenue,  88,584,000  fr. ;  from  1855  to  1857  the  means  of  national  defense,  or  restrain  the 
(ultramontane  ministry),  excess  of  expendi-  citizens  in  their  duty  toward  their  country, 
ture,  8,059,000  fr. ;  from  1858  to  1869  (liberal  Subsequently,  Sir  A.  Horsford,  the  British  del- 
ministry),  excess  of  revenue,  84,808,000  fr.  egate,  read  an  abstract  from  his  instructions, 
From  1870  to  1878  (ultramontane  ministry),  ordering  him  to  abstain  from  discussing  any 
probable  excess  of  expenditure,  29,292,000  fr.  point  that  would  concern  such  general  princi- 
Besides,  the  public  debt  had  been  increased  pies  of  international  law  as  are  not  yet  uni- 
since  1870  by  888,000,000 fr.  The  minister,  in  versally  recognized  and  accepted;  and  Baron 
defense  of  his  administration,  stated,  that  the  Jomini,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  said  he  would 
ordinary  budget  from  1871  to  1878  showed  an  not  consent  to  restrain  in  any  way  the  right 
excess  of  expenditure ;  and  that  the  excess  of  of  self-defense.  With  regard  to  the  military 
expenditure  over  revenue  in  the  extraordinary  authority  on  an  enemy's  territory,  the  Russian 
budget,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  public  scheme  proposed  that  an  army  occupying  an 
d^ebt,  was  solely  caused  by  the  large  number  enemy's  country  might  insist  on  the  public  offi- 
of  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Govern-  ciiOs  continuing  to  exercise  their  Amotions  un- 
ment.  der  its  control,  and  also  on  their  taking  an 

The  results  of  the  elections  held  in  June  for  oath.  This  proposal  was  considered  by  the 
the  two  Chambers  of  the  Belgian  Legislature  committee  on  August  12th,  ond,  finding  no  sup- 
were  in  so  far  favorable  to  the  Liberals,  that  the  port,  was  superseded  by  a  clause  providing  that 
Catholic  party  lost  a  few  seats  in  the  Senate  as  functionaries  invited  and  consenting  to  cod- 
well  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  loss  tinue  in  office  should  ei^oythe  protection  of 
was,  however,  not  sufficiently  large  to  change  an  invader,  and  should  not  be  removed  nnless 
the  complexion  of  either  of  the  Chambers,  or  to  they  violated  the  obligations  they  bad  under- 
endanger  the  continuance  of  the  Catholic  min-  taken.  The  scheme  also  proposed,  that  the 
istry.  The  new  Senate  had  a  Catholic  mf^jori-  army  of  occupation  should  have  the  right  of 
ty  of  four,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  collecting  taxes  already  existing.  General 
of  fourteen.  The  defeat  most  keenly  felt  was  Voigts-Rhetz,  one  of  the  German  delegates, 
that  of  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Beer-  suggested  that,  in  case  of  inability  to  collect 
naarts,  who,  in  Soignies,  had  to  give  way  to  existing  taxes,  equivalent  imposts  might  be 
a  Liberal  candidate.  (He  was  subsequently  raised,  and  that  the  army  might  suspend  some 
chosen  at  a  supplementary  election.)  Other  taxes  and  impose  others.  Aft§r  some  discus- 
places,  where  the  Liberals  defeated  the  candi-  sion,  the  committee  adopted,  subject  to  fur- 
dates  of  the  Catholic  party,  were  Verviers,  ther  consideration  of  its  terms,  a  olanse  em- 
Thuin,  and  CharleroL    On  the  other  hand,  powering  the  levy  of  existing  tazea  and  the 
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imposition,  in  the  OTent  of  this  being  impossi-  King  and  the  entire  royal  family  took  an  active 

ble,  of  new  taxes  as  far  as  possible  conforma-  part  in  the  opening  exercises.    The  exhibition 

ble  to  existing  cnstoms  and  forms,  such  taxes  was  quite  successful  and  attracted  a  large  nnm- 

to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  administration  her  of  visitors  to  Brussels,    The  transept  of 

to  the  extent  to  which  the  native  Government  the  building  was  decorated  with  specimens  of 

was  boand  to  apply  theuL    At  the  sitting  of  Belgian    carpet-manufacture,  remarkable  for 

the  18th,  the  Portuguese  delegate  adhered  to  good  design  and  warmth  of  color.    The  whole 

the  reservation  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  breadth  of  the  end  of  the  building  north  of  the 

and  Switzerland,  as  to  any  proposal  impairing  transept  was  occupied  by  an  immense  artificial 

its  means  of  defense.    On  the  clause  author-  stalactite  grotto.    Belgian  skill  in  tills  respect 

iiiDg  the  invader  to  sehee  the  Government  has  evidently  been  stimulated  by  the  many  re- 

fdnda,  lums,  and  provisions,  a  question  was  markable  caves,  such  as  those  of  Eochefort, 

raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  funds,  and,  on  the  to  be  found  in  the  country.    The  making  of 

soggestion  of  General  Yoigts  Bhetz,  it  was  these  grottoes  for  ornamental  purposes  is  now 

s^eed  that  all  property  belonging  to  Individ-  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Brussels.    In 

uals  or  corporations,  though  in  the  public  treas-  the  building  were  to  be  found  specimens  of 

nry,  should  be  respected.    As  to  the  seizure  Belgian  coach-making  and  architectural  work 

of  railway  plant  and  private  armories,  it  was  of  all  kinds  in  stone,  marble,  and  iron.    Belgian 

resolved   that   railway  material,   tel^aphs,  wood-carving  was  represented  by  a  magnificent 

arms,  and  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  state,  church  pulpit,  terminating  in  a  spire,  and  by 

should  be  restored,  and  compensation  given  minor  work.    All  varieties  of  musical  instru- 

on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    It  was  likewise  ments,   collections  of  garden    furniture  and 

agreed  tib&t  pablic  buildings,  real  property,  for-  flower-stands,  arms,  highly-finished  locksmiths^ 

ests,  and  lands  belonging  to  tiie  state,  should  work  for  iron  safes,  mosaic- work,  stationery 

be  guarded  from  permanent  injury,  and  that  and  book-binding,  and  saddlery,  testified  to 

eodesiastical,  corporate,  and  charitable  prop-  the  comprehensiveness  of  Belgian  art-Indus* 

erty,  as  also  that  of  artistic  or  scientific  insti-  try.    The  famed  Belgian  lace-manufacture  was 

tations,  should  be  treated  as  private  property,  worthily  represented.    The  bronze  objects,  of 

On  the  proposal  of  General  Yoigts  Rhetz,  it  which  tiiere  was  a  large  collection,  were  not 

was  agreed  that  civil  contracts  concluded  dur-  inferior  to  the  best  manufactured  elsewhere ; 

xng  the  occapation  should  remain  valid  on  its  and  the  exhibition  of  glass  of  aU  kinds  and  of 

termination,  and  that  the  Governments  should  marble  chimney-pieces  was  worthy  the  repn- 

leod  their  assistance  to  securing  justice  by  the  tation  etyoyed  by  Belgium  in  these  branches 

competent  tribunals  for  those  having  rights  of  manuractures. 

dating  ttom  the  occupation.  There  were  strong       In  point  of  municipal  organization,  Brussels, 

protests  against  this  last  decision,  as  designed  alone  among  the  large  capitals  in  Europe,  re- 

to  legitimatize  bargains  between  the  invader  sembles  London.    The  town  itself  comprises 

and  natives ;  in  other  words,  acts  of  treason.  only  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  what,  in 

The  new  session  of  the  Belgian  Chambers  administrative  language,  is  called  the  Brussels 
wasop^iedoniN'oyember  10th.  The  Senate  by  agglomeration.  The  suburbs,  some  of  them 
48  against  one  vote  elected  the  Prince  de  Ligne  very  large  and  important,  have  their  own  muni- 
President,  and  De  Tornaco  and  D'Anethan  cipal  administrations,  totally  independent  of 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  of  Brussels.  As  such  a  state  of  things 
TMbaut  was  elected  President,  and  Tack  and  creates  many  inconveniences,  the  burgomaster 
Schollaert  Vice-Presidents.  While  the  Cath-  of  Brussels  invited  the  burgomasters  of  the 
otie  party  retained  control  of  both  Chambers,  suburban  communes  to  a  conference,  and  pro- 
tbe  differences  between  the  Old  Liberals  and  posed  to  them,  as  the  annexation  of  their  com- 
Toong  Liberals  became  wider  than  ever.  The  munes  to  Brussels  is  impossible,  to  form  with 
questions  which  widened  the  breach  already  Brussels  a  municipal  federation  so  as  to  secure 
existing  were  chiefly  the  immediate  reform  of  a  better  and  more  expeditious  execution  of  all 
the  primary  instruction  and  the  extension  of  affairs  of  common  interest.  The  proposal  has 
tiie  suffrage.  The  Association  Liberale  of  been  favorably  received.  A  new  Protestant 
Ghent  split  on  these  questions  as  those  of  Brus-  church,  erected  for  the  sole  use  of  the  £ng- 
aela,  li^e,  Mons,  and  Yerviers,  had  done  be*  lish  and  American  communities,'  was  opened 
fore.  in  1874.   The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  about 

Brussels  is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  one  £6,000. 
of  the  finest  and  healthiest  capitals  of  Europe.        BENEDICT,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 

The  new  boulevard,  which  traverses  the  city  in  Baptist  clergyman,  historian,  and  author,  born 

about    the  same   way  as  the  Boulevard  de  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  October  10,  1779 ;  died  at 

Sevastopol  de  Paris,  was    nearly   completed  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  December  5,  1874.    He  had 

darmg  tiie  year  1874.    The  principal  building  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  entered  into 

on  it,  the  New  Exchange,  was  opened  on  De-  business  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  when  he  became 

cember  27, 1878.    Another  fine  building  on  the  interested  in  religion,  and,  having  united  with 

new  boulevard,  the  new  Central  Market,  was  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  he  prepared 

opened  <mdi  September,  1874,  by  an  exhibition  for  college,  entered  the  junior  class  of  Brown 

of  productions  of  Belgian  industrial  art    The  University  in  1804,  and  graduated  with  high 
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honors  in  1809.    While  in  college  he  preached  avowed  liheral  opinions  at  a  time  when  thej 

in  Pawtuoket,  B.  I.,  and,  soon  after  his  grad-  were  nnpopolar,  and  aided  in  secaring  parlia- 

nation,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Bap-  mentarj  and  monicipal  reform.    He  was  Lord 

tist  Charch  in  that  town,  which  relation  he  Provost  of  Edinbargh  from  1848  to  1848,  and  in 

sustained  for  twenty -five  years  with  great  February,  1856,  succeeded  Mr.  Macanlay  as 

success ;  but  his  tastes  for  historical  study  and  member  for  that  city  in  the  House  of  Com* 

research  were  so  strong  that  much  of  his  time  mons.    He  continued  in  Parliament  until  1865, 

was  spent  in  this  class  of  studies.    In  1818  he  and  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  leading 

published  his '*  History  of  the  Baptists,"  in  two  Liberal  measures.    He  declined,  while  Lord 

volumes,  8vo ;   in  1817,  an  ^^  Abridgment  of  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  honor  of  knight- 

liobinson^s  History  of  Baptism ; "  in  1820,  an  hood  offered  him  by  Queen  Victoria  at  the 

abridgment  of  his  own  **  History  of  the  Bap-  suggestion  of  Lord  RusselL 

tists,'^  comprising,  however,  considerable  new  BOLIVIA  (Rep^uoa  dk  Bolivia),  an  in- 

matter.    In  1824  his/' History  of  all  Religions,"  dependent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be- 

a  thick  12mo,  appeared ;  in  1848,  a  new  and  tween  latitude  10^  and  24°  south,  and  longitude 

enlarged  *^  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomina-  57°  25'  and  70°  80'  west.    It  is  bounded  north 

tions  in  America  and  all  Parts  of  the  World,"  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  south  by  the  Argen- 

in  two  thick  volumes,  8vo,  was  published.    In  tine  Republic  and  Chili,  and  west  by  the  Pa- 

1860,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  issued  his  cific  Ocean  and  Peru.    (The  territorial  divis- 

*^  Fifty  Years  among  the  Baptists."     He  had  ions,  area,  and  population  of  the  republic,  are 

been  engaged  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  col-  given  at  length  in  the  Ankual  Ctolopjsdia 

lecting  the  materials  for  a  new  and  greatly  en-  for  1872.) 

larged  edition  of  his  ^*  History  of  the  Baptists."  The  President  of  Bolivia  is  Dr.  Tomiis  Frias, 
He  had  also  prepared  "  A  Compendium  of  installed  on  February  14,  1874. 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  *^A  History  of  The  new  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foUow- 
the  Donatists,"  both  of  which  were  left  ready  ing  ministers :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  the  press  at  his  death.  Among  his  earlier  Sefior  Don  M.  Baptista ;  Finance  and  Public 
works  were  a  humorous  poem  entitled  ^'  The  Works,  Sefior  Don  Pantaleon  Daleuoe :  Jus- 
Watery  War ; "  another  poem  delivered  at  tice  and  Public  Worship,  Sefior  Don  D.  Calvo ; 
Trenton,  July  4,  1807,  and  published  by  the  and  War,  General  Hilarion  Daza. 
town  authorities ;  and  a  "  Conference  Hymn-  The  metropolitan  archbishop  is  Dr.  P.  J. 
Book,"  which  had  a  very  large  circulation.  Puch  y  Solona,  elevated  in  1861 ;  with  the 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixty-nine  following  bishops :  La  Paz,  Dr.  Juan  de  Dies 
years  of  his  ministerial  life,  he  had  been  en-  Bosque  (1874) ;  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  F.  X. 
gaged  in  preaching  regularly,  though  not  at  Rodriguez  (1870) ;  and  Oochabamba,  F.  M.  del 
all  times  a  pastor ;  and  he  retained  his  facul-  Granado,  titular  Bishop  of  Troy  in  part. 
ties  in  nearly  their  full  vigor  till  within  a  few  The  Bolivian  consul-general  in  New  York  is 
months  of  his  death.    A  sermon  preached  on  Sefior  Don  T.  Pol. 

his  ninety-second  birthday,  October  16, 1870,  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  eight  gen- 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  ability  erals ;  859  superior  and  654  subaltern  officers ; 
and  clearness,  and  the  force  and  vigor  with  and,  at  most,  2,000  soldiers, 
which  it  was  delivered.    He  received  the  de-  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  armed  force 
gree  of  D.  D.  from  Shurtleff  College  in  1851.  amounts  to  about  $2,000,000. 
Dr.  Benedict,  though  not  in  general  a  grace-  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  detuls  of 
ful  or  brilliant  writer,  was  remarkable  for  his  the  estimated  budget  for  1878-74. 
painstaking  accuracy,  and  his  zeal  in  the  col-  revenue. 
lection  of  historic  material ;  and,  in  private  Ufe,  Ouatoms  ihuies : 
was  a  man  of  great  social  powers,  and  of  a  K^^Sii^'^Yir''^^'^^'^  Wooo....  "t6».mo 

most  genial  and  sunny  tem{>er.  Onano-saief *.'.'.'!!."*!.*.*!!.".'.*!."  .*  .'!.*!      80o!ooo 

BLACK,  Adam,  M.  P.,  a  distinguished  pub-      ^tamped  pa-per^ w.Jtt 

Usher  and  poUtical  leader  of  Edmburgh,  bom  ^i^r.^^SS^L^^t.'''^!'!'^:'.  .^.^^'"?      f^^ 

in  that  city  in  1784,  died  there,  January  25,       Contribntions  from  Indians 686,807 

1874.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  builder,       I>epwtm«>t8 9»^4M 

and  received  his  education  at  the  university  Total $9,999,674 

of  his  native  city.    After  serving  his  appren-  expenditure. 

ticeship,  he  went  into  business  as  a  bookseller      HlniBtiy  of  the  interior $697,488 

aad  pablUher    and    among  other  imporUnt  SlSiJSSJfSS^clSvthi-hoiVdibtj  t.^^ 

books,  brought  out  two  editions  of  the  "  En-        Ministry  of  JaeUce,  etc 899,167 

c  vclop»dia  Britannica, "  one  of  which  was  begun      Ministry  of  War. ,_.. ^^I!$^$i$ 

in  1880,  and  the  othel- in  1858.    He  was  also      ^P^^^^^r^^^^ ^^^o^o 

the  proprietor  by  purchase  of  the  copyright  of  Total $M06,SM 

the  ^^  Waverley  Novels/^  and,  after  the  failure  By  comparing  the  sums  of  these  two  tables, 

of  his  rivals,  Oonstai)le  &  Oo.,  he  became  pub-  there  appears  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  $1,575,- 

lisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  was  thus  980,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 

brought  into  close  relations  with  many  emi-  revenue — a  deficit  which  it  was  pronounced  ad- 

nent  men  of  the  Whig  party.    He  held  and  visable  to  cover,  as  usual,  by  borrowing. 
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It  is,  however,  objected  tliat  in  the  table  of  solely  to  Bolivia ;  tbey  wonld  be  largely  shared 

the  re  venae  certain  items  do  not  figure,  which  in  by  the  neighboring  empire  of  Brazil,  to 

voald  tend  to  reduce  the  deficit  very  materi-  which  country  the  line  would  be  of  consider- 

sUy.    Among  these  items  are  enumerated  the  able  importance  as  well  in  a  strategic  as  in  an 

interest  on  $1,260,000,  advanced  by  the  pres-  economic  point  of  view.    If  the  eastern  re* 

ent  lessee  of  the  Caracoles  silver-mines,  and  gions  of  the  republic  would  be  enabled  to  pour 

the  export  duty  on  diver  at  the  custom-houses  tiieir  products  through  the  Amiwon  into  the 

of  Aricaand  Oobija.  great  mercantile  circulation,  and   to  receive 

An  official  report,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  tiieir  supplies /rom  Brazil  and  the  outer  world, 

been  questioned,  showed  the  national  debt  to  the  empire  wUl  thereby  be  brought  into  closer 

amount,  in  June,  1878,  to  $16,428,829,  includ-  commercial  and  political  alliance  with  Bolivia, 

ing  Colonel  Ghorch's  loan  of  £1,700,000,  nego-  and  be  placed  in  possession  of  elements  of  de« 

ti^ed  in  London  in  1871,  at  68,  and  at  the  rate  velopment  and  security  for  the  vast  regions  of 

of  six  percent,  interest,  the  whole  of  which  was  Western  Brazil,  now  virtually  and  practically 

to  be  applied  for  the  construction  of  railways,  inaccessible   and   indefensible.    The  Madeira 

The  balance-sheet  presented  to  Congress  in  Railway  once  completed,  but  a  few  hundreds 

December,  1878,  represented  the  national  debt  of  miles  of  iron  way  would  be  necessary  to 

at  $24,757,072.88,  of  which  $20,115,898.24  bring  the  line,  and  consequently  the  whole 

fonned  ihe  foreign  debt  Amazonian  Valley,  into  connection  with  the 

Fmaneial  agents  of  the  republic  submitted  to  littoral  region  of  the  Pacific,  and  render  Bo- 

the  bond-holders  a  statement  of  ^he  financial  livia  independent  of  her  powerful  neighbor, 

sitaatioD,  in  which  they  set  down  the  revenue  Peru,  to  whom  she  is  now  mdebted  for  a  port 

at  $3,142,429,  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,464,-  on  the  Pacific,  and  over  whose  territory  mer« 

7d4.    The  surplus  which  would  result  here  is  chandise,  inward  or  outward  bound,  has  to  be 

said  to  be  applied  upon  the  payment  of  the  in-  transported.    Those  whose  conmiercial  inter- 

terest  on  the  national  debt,  as  follows :  ests  are  centred  in  the  Pacific-coast  region, 

TothekMnorisnasnrxwithffaikingflxiid..    $080,000  foreseeing  that  the  turning  the  tide  of  Boliv« 

TothetooBorvakieaveliano...... 90,000  inn  foreign  trade  through  Brazilian  channels, 

Toth«BollTlan  Bank  (iotM  to  the  GoTemment)       283,000  ^.i,  ^«IS^^n„  ^«v,«t*^^  ♦!»«.  ^^^«^i^^  ^f  ♦!»«  ^JP 

To  the  ChiHan  Buk  of  Qturantees 984^408  ^^^1  materially  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  em- 

ToMeissB. 805,193  pire  among  South  American  nations,  have  de- 

'^^bSmw!!^''"^**":;'**::'  •;*:;::::      ^wm  t^^^ed  to  use  aU  their  financial  power  to 
! —  prevent  the  construction  of  the  Auideira  & 

'^^'^ $i,ffn,685  Mamor^  line  of  railway.     A  concession  has 

In  the  foregoing  report,  it  is  affirmed  that  been  granted  for  a  railway  from  Tacna  to  the 

the  Mejillones  Railway  is  in  course  of  construe-  Bolivian  frontier,  to  Messrs.  Hainsworth  &  Co., 

tica  (that  is  to  say,  that  the  works  have  not  of  that  port,  and  Messrs.  Emile  Erlanger  & 

been  suspended),  and  will  be  completed  by  Co.,  of  Paris.    The  line  will  be  108  miles  in 

Harch,  1876.  length,  and  is  to  cost  18,000,000  of  soles,  or 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  positive  information  about  $16,200,000,  gold.    This  line  will  be  ad- 

cooceming  the  foreign  trade.  The  chief  staples  vantageous  to  Bolivia,  inasmuch  as  it  will  fa- 

of  export  are  guano,  silver  coin  and  bulhon,  cilitate  the  transport  of  her  productions  to  the 

Perorian  bark,  tin,  and  hides.   The  value  of  the  coast,  but  the  advantage  will  cease  as  soon  as 

imports  through  Tacna  and  Arica  is  estimated  she  can  build  a  railway  of  her  own,  over  her 

St  $5,500,000;   send  that  through  Oobija  at  own  territory,  and  the  political  and  economic 

$2,000,000.  ends  of  the  Tacna  road  will  remain  virtually 

Notwithstanding  the  loans  effected  for  the  defeated, 

purpose  of  carrying  on  the  works  on  the  Ma-  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mollendo  &  Puno 

deira  k  Mamor6  Riulway,  and  the  great  bene-  Railway  is  finished,  and  will  shortly  be  extend- 

fits  to  be  derived  from  that  line,  opening  up  as  ed  to  La  Paz,  which  will  then  be  but  a  short 

it  would  an  easy  route  for  the  transport  of  JBo-  distance  from  the  Pacific.    A  complementary 

lirian  products  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bringing  branch  of  the  Puno  line  is  also  to  be  con- 

tiie  repablic  into  contact  with  the  great  marts  structed,  connecting  La  Pa2  and  Yungas. 

of  the  Eastern  world,  the  enterprise  appears  A  contract  has  been  made   with  Messrs. 

to  be  almost  completely  abandoned.    The  only  Montero  Brothers  for  a  railway  from  Neria  to 

ngos  of  life  or  decision  in  this  matter  of  such  Oruro,  a  rich  mining  district,  where  the  mmes 

yital  importance  are  the  intermittent  harangues  cannot,  however,  be  efficiently  worked  for 

in  the  Assembly  upon  the  necessity  of  complet-  want  of  powerfal  machinery,  and  this  it  is  im- 

iag  the  road.    As  for  the  line  from  Mc^jillones  possible  to  introduce  with  the  existing  means 

to  Oaraeoles,  the  works  were  suspended  for  of  transport. 

wantof  fundjB  to  prosecute  them,  and -they  are  In  the  Assembly  extraordinary,  whose  ses- 

likelj  to  remain  so  indefinitely.    Not  so,  bow-  sions  closed  on  December  7,  1878,  some  im- 

^er,  the  Antofagasta  Railway,  leading  to  Salar  portant  measures  were  resolved  upon.   Among 

del  Carmen,  which  was  to  be  coinpleted  by  these  may  be  mentioned  a  still  further  increase 

Jnlj,  1874.  of  imposts,  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  advantages  government  officials,  the  decision  to  carry  out 

from  the  Madeira  Railway  would  not  accrue  in  every  respect  Oolonel  Churches  plans  rela- 
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tive  to  the  Madeira  &  Mamor^  Railway  enter-  the  separation  of  Texas  fi'om  Mexico.  The  Re- 
prise, and  the  authorizing  the  Government  to  public  of  Texas  being  founded,  Mr.  Borden  was 
negotiate  a  loan  of  £1,000,000.  The  Com-  appointed  by  President  Houston  first  collector 
mittee  of  Finance  was  earnest  in  its  appeal  to  of  the  port  of  Galveston,  which  city,  up  to 
the  Government  for  the  prompt  liquidation  of  1887,  had  not  been  laid  out.  Mr.  Borden  made 
the  national  debt,  as  indispensable  to  the  finan-  the  first  surveys  of  the  city,  prior  to  taking 
cial  welfare  of  the  country.  charge  of  the  customs,  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  illness  of  General  Ballevian,  the  late  lu  1839  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Galves- 
President  of  the  republic,  rendered  it  necessary  ton  City  Company,  a  corporation  holding  sev- 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  public  afiTairs,  leav-  eral  thousand  acres,  on  which  the  city  in  built, 
ing  Dr.  Frias  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  He  held  this  position  for  over  twelve  years. 
ad  interim.  But  the  ministry,  already  very  Toward  the  close  of  this  period  his  attention 
unpopular,  became  ere  long  altogether  insup-  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  more  suitable  food- 
portable  by  their  arbitrary  measures ;  the  supplies  for  emigrants  crossing  the  Plaiuis,  and, 
country,  though  quiet,  that  is  to  say  not  in  ab-  experimenting  with  this  end  in  view,  he  pro- 
solute  warfare,  was  uneasy,  and  no  confidence  duced  the  *^  pemmican,^'  which  Dr.  Kane  made 
was  inspired  by  the  Government.  Such  was  use  of  in  his  polar  expeditions.  He  next  pro- 
the  position  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  duoed  a  "meat-biscuit,"  which  was  exhibited 
year.  But  a  real  calamity,  the  death  of  Ba-  at  the  London  World^s  Fair,  in  1861,  and  gained 
Ilevian,  which  occurred  on  February  14th,  for  him  the  "Great  Council  Medal, ^*  and  led  to 
heightened  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Revolutions  raged  for  a  time  in  the  coast  re-  London  Society  of  Arts,  in  1652.  He  manu- 
gion,  and  the  supreme  power  was  disputed  by  factured  this  "meat-biscuit"  extensively  in 
a  number  of  unscrupulous  chieftains  whose  Texas,  with  the  view  of  supplying  good  and 
only  right  was  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  portable  food  for  emigrants  crossing  the  plains; 
Dr.  Frias  still  continues  to  hold  the  reins  of  but,  meeting  with  the  opposition  of  army-con- 
government,  tractors,  he  lost  heavily,  and  emerged  penni- 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  inaugurated  in  less  from  the  unegual  contest  he  had  main- 
February,  at  Cochabamba.  tained.    Coming  North,  he  turned  his  atten- 

BORDEN,  Gail,  a  skillfbl  inventor  and  phi-  tion  to  the  preservation  of  milk,  and  in  1858 
lanthropist,  born  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  claimed  a  patent  for  "  producing  concentrated 
died  in  Borden,  near  Columbus,  Colorado  Coun-  sweet  milk  by  evaporation  in  vacuo^  the  same 
ty,  Texas,  January  11, 1874.  His  parents  were  having  no  sugar  or  other  foreign  matter  mixed 
New-£nglanders,  and  in  December,  1814,  they  with  it."  Commissioner  Mason  was  not  con- 
followed  the  popular  tide  of  emigration,  and  vinced  that  this  process  had  any  special  mer- 
removed  westward  to  Covington,  Ky.,  oppo-  its,  contending  that  the  same  results  might  be 
site  Cincinnati,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  to  obtained  by  evaporating  milk  in  the  open  air ; 
the  vicinity  of  Madison,  in  the  then  Territory  and  it  was  not  till  reenforced  by  scientific  opin- 
of  Indiana.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  young  ions  that  Mr.  Borden,  in  1856,  received  a  pat- 
Borden,  finding  his  health  impaired,  migrated  ent.  The  development  of  the  invention  was 
to  the  pine-district  in  Mississippi,  wnere  for  a  now  a  source  of  fresh  embarrassments.  The 
time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Here  he  was  inventor  had  parted  with  all  but  three-eighths 
appointed  County  Surveyor,  and  also  Deputy  of  his  interest  in  the  patent,  when,  after  two 
n.  S.  Surveyor.  Having  married,  he  removed  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  works,  the 
to  Texas  in  1829,  his  father  and  father-in-law,  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company  was 
with  their  families,  preceding  him  thither.  His  formed,  and  began  business  on  an  extensive 
abilities  soon  brought  him  into  prominence.  In  scale  at  Wassaic,  Dutchess  County,  N,  Y.  This 
1838  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  conven-  was  in  1860,  soon  after  which  the  civil  war 
tion  held  at  San  Felipe,  to  define  the  position  caused  the  product  to  become  quickly  and  ex- 
of  the  colonists,  and  to  petition  the  Mexican  tensively  known,  as  it  became  an  essential  arti- 
Government  for  separation  from  the  State  of  de  in  military  and  naval  supplies.  The  busi- 
Coahuila.  He  was  also  appointed  by  General  ness  of  milk-condensing  rapidly  expanded,  and 
Austin  to  superintend  the  ofiScial  surveys,  and  works  were  built  at  Brew  sterns  Station  on  the 
compiled  the  first  topographical  map  of  the  Harlem  line,  and  at  Elgin,  forty-two  miles  from 
colony ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Chicago,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Borden  owned 
invasion,  had  charge  of  the  Land-Office  of  San  one-half.  During  the  war,  when  the  soldiers 
Felipe,  under  direction  of  Samuel  M.  WiUiams,  needed  meat-juices  in  a  condensed  form,  Mr. 
then  Colonial  Secretary.  In  1885  he  and  his  Borden  resumed  his  experimental  labors,  and 
brother,  Thomas  H.,  now  of  Galveston,  estab-  produced  an  extract  of  beef  of  superior  quality, 
lished  the  Texas  Telegraph  at  San  Felipe,  the  Finding,  during  late  years,  that  its  cost  retard- 
same  paper  which,  subsequently  transferred  to  ed  the  sale  of  this  article,  he  devoted  much 
Houston,  was  given  up  a  year  or  two  since,  time  and  money  to  establishing  its  manufact- 
The  office  was  burned  by  Santa  Anna  in  1886,  ure  in  Texas,  where  it  could  be  made  cheap- 
but  the  paper,  after  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  ly  and  well.  Mr.  Borden  also  made  excellent 
was  revived.  This  was  the  only  newspaper  preparations,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  tea,  coffee, 
issued  in  Texas  during  the  war  which  led  to  and  cocoa,  prepared  pemmican  for  use  upon 
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Dr.  Kft06*8  polar  expdditdonB,  and  sacoeeded  in 
condensing  joices  so  as  to  retain  all  that  con* 
stitates  the  peonliar  value  of  the  frait  from 
which  they  were  made.  Mr.  Borden  made 
liberal  use  of  the  great  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  spare. 
His  temperament  was  nervous,  and  his  enthu- 
aiasm  unbounded.  With  keen,  critical  and  ap- 
preciative powers  of  observation,  his  habits 
were  active,  and  his  faculty  of  adapting  means 
to  ends  most  remarkable.  His  varied  t^areer, 
irith  its  disappointments,  trials,  and  successes, 
had  given  him  a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  remi- 
niscences ready  at  call  and  freely  used. 

BRAZIL  (Ikpskio  do  Brazil),  the  only  em- 
pire in  the  New  World,  a  vast  country  of 
Sonth  America,  extending  from  latitude  4°  SO' 
north  to  33°  south,  and  from  longitude  35°  to 
73^  west.  Its  boundaries  are  as  follows: 
Xortb,  the  United  States  of  Oolombia,  Vene- 
zuela, British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  east,  the  ocean  just 
nAmed ;  south,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Re- 
pablie,  and  Paraguay;  and  west  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Oolombia.  The  terri- 
tor  J  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  twenty 
provinces  and  one  munieipio  neutro  (neutral 
monicipality),  which  with  the  population  and 
capital  of  each,  as  published  in*  the  official  re- 
tarns  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1874, 
are  as  follows : 


PBOVIMCCS. 


]lCttraabio 

Pianhy. 

Ceari. 

Rio  Gnnde  do  Norte 

Parmhytaa. 

Peroambacou. 

AlAgten 

Sen*1pe. 

B«hiii 

£«plrito  Santo 

Hlo  <ie  Janeiro. 

SftoTaslo 

Fam&4 

Saota  Gatharina 

Hlo  Grande  do  8  at 

Minaa  G«raes 

Goyax. 

Sfstto  GrosM 

Jioslciplo  Neutro 

Total 


Popalfttioa. 


7a,ooo 

890,000 
600.000 
184.186 
£60,000 
^0,000 
800,000 
1,950.000 
&11,816 

aso.ooo 

1,400,000 
70,697 

1,100,000 
860.000 
190,000 
140,000 
440.000 

1,500,000 

160,000 

64,000 

974,973 


10,161,041 


Ckpltola. 


Manaoe. 

Belenk,  or  Far&. 

SSo  Laic. 

Thereaina. 

Fortaleaa. 

NataL 

Parahyba. 

Becipe. 

Macnl6. 

Aracf^fu 

Sto  Salvador. 

Victoria. 

Ntctheroy. 

Bio  Paalo. 

Caritiba. 

Deaterro. 

Porto  AJe^re. 

Oaro  Preta 

Goyaa, 

Cayab£ 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


in  the  report  cited  above  is  set  down  at  12,- 
676,744  square  kilometres,  or  4,855,885  square 
miles.  There  are  in  the  empire  209  cities,  483 
towns,  and  1,473  parishes. 

The  government  consists  of  a  constitutional 
and  hereditary  monarchy,  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental law  of  March  25,  1824,  modified  by 
amendments  bearing  date  August  12, 1834,  and 
May  12, 1840.  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  bom 
December  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7,  1831 
(regency  from  the  last  date  to  July  23,  1840)  ; 
crowned  July  18, 1841 ;  and  married  September 
4,  1843,  to  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  king  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  Dr.  J.  A« 
Oorr^  de  Oliveira,  Deputy ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  M.  A.  Duarte  de  Azevedo,  Deputy ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Viscount  de  Caravellas,  Ooun- 
cillor  of  State ;  War,  J.  J.  de  O.  Tungneira, 
Deputy ;  Navy,  J.  D.  Bibeiro  da  Luz,  Senator ; 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  J. 
P.  da  Costa  Sereiva,  Jr.,  Deputy;  and  Fi- 
nance, Viscount  do  Kio  Branco,  President  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  the  Tribunal  of 
the  National  Treasury. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  the 
following  members  in  ordinary :  Viscount  do 
Bio  Branco,  President ;  Princess  Imperial  Don- 
na Izabel;  Prince  Gaston  d' Orleans,  Count 
d'Eu;  Senators,  Viscount  d^Abaet^;  Marquis 
Sapucahy ;  Viscount  B.  de  Souza  Franco ; 
Marquis  of  Sao  Vicente ;  J.  T.  Nabuce  d'Aran- 
Jo;  viscount  de  Muritiba;  and  of  the  seven 
members  extraordinary :  Viscount  Inhorairim ; 
Viscount  de  Bom  Betiro ;  Viscount  Jaguary ; 
Viscount  de  Caravellas ;  Duke  de  Caixas ;  Vis- 
count de  Nictheroy,  Senators;  and  Viscount 
d*Arax4. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  is  com- 
posed of  58  members  elected  for  life,  is  Vis- 
count Jaguary;  Vice-President,  Viscount  de 
Camaragibe. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  122 
members,  elected  for  four  years.  The  Pres- 
ident is  Councillor  M.  P.  Corr^a;  Councillor 
A.  J.  Henriques;  J.  P.  M.  Portella;  A.  G.  de 
Paula  Fonseca. 

The  provinces  are  administered  by  presidents, 
aided  by  legislative  assemblies.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  list ; 


By  comparing  this  table  with  that  published 
in  the  Axxual  CvcLOPiEDiA  for  1872,  a  differ- 
ence of  248,041  will  be  observed,  which  can 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  an  absolute  growth 
of  population,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  dis- 
cordant estimates  made  at  different  times.  It 
appears  evident,  nevertheless,  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitanta  is  sensibly  larger  now  in 
Alag6as,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parand,  and  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  than  it  was  in  1872 ;  but  the  ap- 
parent diminution  of  36,000  in  Matto  Grosso 
and  of  176,000  in  the  Munieipio  Neutro  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the  way 
already  suggested.  A  like  observation  may  be 
made  concerning  the  area  of  the  empire,  which, 


PmldMita. 

AlagOas Dr.  J.  V.  d^Arai^o. 

Amaaooaa D.  Mooteiro  Seixoto. 

Bahia Dr.  V.  J.  d'Oliveira  Lleboa. 

Coar& Baron  d*n>iapaba. 

Bspirito  Santo Dr.  L.  F.  Horta  Barbosa. 

vioyaa •••••••...••...•...••  a.  o. q  ASHia. 

Maranhio Dr.  A.  O.  Gk>mezde  Oastro. 

Matto  Oro880 J.  M.  da  Silva  Beia. 

Mlnaa  Garaea J.  L.  da  Coeta  Belem. 

Xcira* .«.*.•...•••••  .•»•■••  ti.  V.  G V  AaoTcuo. 

Parahyba D.  Ek  E.  Cameiro  da  Ciinba. 

Parana. F.  G.  C.  d'AranJo  Abrancbaa. 

Pemambaco H.  P.  de  Laoona. 

Hanby Dr.  A.  Lemenha  Line. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte J.  C.  Bandeira  de  Melho. 

Bio  Grande  do  Sal  (or  Silo 

Pedro) J.P.de  Cavalbo  Moraea. 

Rio  de  Janeiro M.  J.  de  Freitaa  Travaasoa. 

Santa  Catharlna Dr.  J.  Thom6  da  Silva. 

Slo  Paolo J.  F.  Xavier. 

Seigipe Dr.  A.  Doa  Passoa  MiraDdii 
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The  Archbishop  of  Bahia  is  the  Primate  of 
Brazil,  and  there  are  11  bishops:  those  of 
Par4,  Sao  Luiz,  Olinda,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  Porto  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diamantina, 
Gojaz,  and  Gajab4. 

The  Supreme  Oourt  of  Justice  (at  Bio  de 
Janeiro)  is  composed  of  a  president,  a  council- 
lor, and  17  members. 

The  eleven  Courts  of  Appeals  throughout 
the  empire  have  each  a  president ;  that  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro  has  17  members ;  that  of  Bahia,  11 ; 
that  of  Pernambuco,  15 ;  those  of  Maranhao, 
Par^  Geard,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Sao 
Pedro  do  Snl,  7  each ;  and  those  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Goyaz,  5  each.  There  is  a  Tribu- 
nal of  Commerce  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Pernambuco,  and  Maranhao;  and  a  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  War  and  Justice  at  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
the  president  of  which  is  the  Emperor. 

The  armj  in  time  of  peace  comprises  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  401  men ;  twenty-one  battalions 
of  infantry,  10,269  strong;  five  regiments  of 
horse,  2,495  strong ;  and  three  regiments  and 
one  battalion  of  artillery,  with  one  battalion  of 
engineers,  8,881.  Totad  strength  of  the  army, 
16,586.  The  Brazilian  army  of  occupation  in 
Paraguay  is  made  up  as  follows :  Special  corps, 
21  men ;  infantry,  1,326 ;  horse,  274 ;  and  artil- 
lery, 776 ;  making  in  all,  2,897  men. 

By  virtue  of  a  new  law,  the  strength  of  the 
army  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  82,000.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  was  disbanded,  to  be  organized 
anew  after  the  census  has  been  completed. 

The  police  force  comprises  6,476  men,  of 
whom  488  were  in  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

The  present  naval  force  of  the  empire  is  as 
follows :  17  iron-clad  steamers,  9  steam  cor- 
vettes, 24  steam  gunboats,  6  steam  trans- 
ports, and  4  sail-of-the-line — ^the  total  arma- 
ment being  218  guns,  and  the  total  horse- 
power of  the  steamers,  7,217.  There  are  be- 
sides one  school-ship  and  a  brig  for  midshipmen, 
both  without  armament ;  and  also  2  steam 
iron-clads,  2  steam  corvettes,  and  1  transport,  in 
process  of  construction.  There  are  in  the  navy 
16  general  staff-officers,  418  first  and  152  sec- 
ond class  officers,  a  sanitary  corps  of  67  men, 
27  almoners,  215  accountants,  228  cabin  boys, 
etc.,  42  engineers,  2,897  imperial  marines,  a 
naval  battalion  of  945,  and  961  apprentices: 
total  strength  of  the  navy,  5,962  men. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Brazilian  troops 
have  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  Paraguay, 
nor  will  they  completely  evacuate  the  territory 
of  that  republic  until  the  pending  question  of 
boundaries  shall  have  been  settled  between  the 
Governments  of  Ascencion  and  Buenos  Ayres). 

The  constant  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding 
the  multifarious  circumstances  which  not  ouly 
militate  against,  but  seem  to  threaten  to  im- 
pede its  development,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a  patient  and  ambitious  energy  on  the  part 
of  her  agriculturists — an  energy  as  surprising 
as  it  is  real,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  most 


productive  portions  of  the  empire  are  almost 
entirely  comprised  within  the  tropics. 

The  value  of  the  coffee-exports  alone  for  the 
year  1872-78  surpassed  by  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  that  of  the  entire  exports  from 
the  Argentine  Bepublio  in  the  same  period. 
Of  the  whole  coffee-orop  nothing  need  be  said, 
nor  could  any  remarks  thereupon  enhance  the 
eloquence  of  the  figures  just  given. 

Cotton  statistics  are  no  less  surprising  than 
those  of  coffee,  the  exports  of  that  article  hav- 
ing been  so  prodigiously  extended  since  1860 
as  to  rank,  at  the  present  time,  second  only  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  are  exhibited  the  total 
exports  from  Brazil  during  the  triennium  1870- 
'78,  and  the  value  of  each  of  the  principal  com- 
modities : 


OOMMODITIES. 


Co£Rm 

Cotton 

Sugar. 

HideB. 

India-rnbber . . .  v . . 

Tobacco 

Mato 

DiamondB 

Bnm 

Timber 

Wool 

Hair 

BraEll-nnts 

Gold 

Smidries 


Total. 


Valiu,  187(M71.  Vain*,  mi>>11  Valaa,  18T»-ia. 


$41,897,5»4 

11,966,149 

8,998,667 

6,496,718 

6,086,885 

8,964,609 

1,870,806 

1,470,898 

541,190 

491,689 

966,856 

298,908 

161,614 

164,056 

9,061,866 


$88,884,996 


$86,111,909 

98,899,804 

18,961,674 

6,995,006 

5,946,499 

8^408,117 

9,018,798 

567,998 

465,900 

671,198 

969,571 

811,942 

169,428 

416,894 

8,112,896 


$95,981,268 


$ffr,M2.788 

18,4]2,18» 

ia,8«2.886 

7,448,048 

5,082.683 

8,417,408 

1.068.809 

796,757 

S'^248 

561,866 

164.683 

960401 

221,864 

219.681 

2,858.744 


$107,810,868 


The  general  increase  resulting  from  the  fore- 
going figures  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Increase  in  1871-^72,  a»  compared  with  1870-71,  $12,096,273 
"        **  1879-*78,  *'  *'    1871-T:2,    12,049.600 

"       *'  1872-'78,  "  "    187a-'71,    24,076.878 

Mean  annual  increase $16,060,588  60 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  tlie 
exports  from  the  different  provinces  in  the 
three  years  above  referred  to : 


PROVINCES. 

IStO-TL. 

isri-Ts. 

lars-^s. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — 

Pemambnoo 

Babia 

$80,062,846 
7,548,179 
9,090,880 
4,744,759 
6,018,175 
9,199,966 
6,406.208 

409,862 
2.6o6,669 
1,909,887 

860,980 
1,808,890 

118,480 

575,672 

$88,088,884 

14,174,698 

11,965,955 

6,496.671 

6,892,680 

2.678.604 

8,941,226 

1,674,808 

2,807,828 

4.699,799 

1,089.800 

1.984J288 

961,681 

844,814 

$61,044,891 

12,790,^8 

8^81,818 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol. 
Part 

6,916,960 
6,290^10 

Maraobio 

1,917,178 

Sio  Paalo 

10,788,066 

Parabybtt 

1.992.281 

CeariL 

2.517.2S4 

AlagOas 

2,817,130 

SenriDe 

1,080.434 

Paranft ....  ^ .-.,,. . 

1,592,397 

Santa  Catharina.... 
Rio  G'de  do  Norte. 
RHnlHto  Santo. 

141,759 
564,91^ 

Piaabv 

265,700 

288 

484,810 

ArnflzonAB . . 

MaIIo  Groaao. 

Total 

$88,284,998 

$95,261,268 

$107,810,868 

A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  though  the  smallest  of  all  the  prov- 
inces save  fonr,  and  though  about  two-thirds 
of  the  commodities  shipped  therefrom  pro- 
ceed from  other  provinces,  has  still  by  far  the 
largest  exports,  these  being  on  an  average 
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fiftr  per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  Pemam- 
baco,  and  double  those  of  6ahia« 

The  great  Brazilian  staple  of  export,  as  is 
seen  bj  the  first  table,  is  coffee,  of  which  276,- 
S35,S73  lbs.  were  shipped  in  1870-'71 ;  301,- 
347,796  lbs.  in  1871-72;  and  461,610,836  lbs. 
in  1872-78.  Of  the  quantity  shipped  in  1872- 
'73,  no  l^s  than  879,889,558  lbs.  were  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  abont  one-third  more  than 
the  total  exports  for  the  whole  empbe  in  1870- 


'Tl. 


After  coffee  the  two  most  important  com- 
modities of  export  are  cotton  and  sugar,  both 
of  which  are  most  extensively  shipped  f^om 
Pernambnco,  although  the  province  of  Bahia 
likewise  sends  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  total  shipments  of  these  two  articles 
from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  in  the  three 
years  already  referred  to  were  as  follows : 


AKHCUS. 

lar^-m. 

ISn-TiL 

i8r»^rt. 

ToUL 

€Dttan 

Sogir 

103,842,781 
»7,863.9e6 

Poondib 

18ft,7W,S97 
879,668,606 

Povadt. 

98,160,743 
404,765,293 

Poondk 

888,397,810 
1,041,667,864 

The  average  price  of  the  cotton  of  the  fore- 
going table  was  rather  less  than  18  cents  per 
lb.,  and  that  of  the  sugar  somewhat  over  S^ 
cents  per  lb. 

Next  in  importance  are  hides,  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  which  in  1872-73  was  $7,443,- 
023,  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  aloue 
standing  for  $5,037,816. 

Immediately  after,  and  almost  co{^rdinate 
with,  hides  is  India-mbber,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  which— $5,032,883— the 
province  of  Pard  furnished  rather  more  than 
nine-tenths,  or  $4,864,028. 

Foremost  among  the  tobacco-producing  prov- 
inces stands  Bahia,  the  value  of  the  quantity 
shipped  therefrom  in  the  triennium  1870-78 
having  averaged  $2,600,000,  while  the  total 
exports  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  same 
period  did  not  reach  a  mean  value  of  $3,500,- 
000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1872- 
78  reached  $76,500,000. 

The  shipping  i&ovements  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1872-78,  were 
as  follows . 

BinnBD ^^®*»^^«^«"«^-JB»aman;:;.*.V;  ''J^f^iSlS,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,354,000  tone. 

'  ( CoABting-Teesels 19,966,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,860,000  tons. 

CoAOD j  Seagoing  vceB6te.{g^2}g^;;;;;;;8.g|  [8,971,  with  an  aggreg^^ 

{ Ooaatlng-TeeselB 19,536,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,341,000  tone. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  there  were  in  Brazil 
715  miles  of  railway  in  operation,'"  and  8,819 
miles  of  telegraph. 

The  submarine  telegraph  from  Par&  to  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  touching  at  Pemambuco  and  Bahia, 
was  successfully  laid,  and  was  opened  to  the 
pablio  service  on  December  23, 1873. 

The  completion  of  this  line  extends  tele- 
graphic communication  over  an  extent  of  2,- 
300  miles  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 

The  submarine  cable  between  Lisbon,  Ma- 
deira, Stw  Vincent,  and  Brazil,  was  opened  for 
service  in  June,  and  the  cable  between  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Montevideo  was  inaugurated 
on  Anguat  7,  thus  placing  Brazil,  the  Plate 
Provinoes,  and  Ohili,  in  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  number  of  letters  which  passed  through 
the  post-office  in  1872-74  was  12,059,681,  of 
which  6,502,684  by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  growth  of  the  national  revenue  is  pro- 
digious. On  the  accession  of  the  present  Em- 
peror in  1832,  the  entire  income  of  the  em- 
pire did  Dot  exceed  $5,500,000 ;  by  1864  it 
had  more  than  quintupled ;  and  in  1871,  though 
comparatively  low — ^$48,994,892 — as  compared 
vith  the  year  preceding— $49,708,46— still 
showed  an  increase  almost  tenfold. 

The  chief  sonrce  of  the  revenue  is  the  im- 
port and  export  dnties,  especially  the  former, 
which  usoally  aooonnt  to  more  than  one<half 
of  the  total  income. 

The  following  tables  show  the  items  of  the 
naticoal  finances  for  the  year  1871-72 : 

^  For  the  names  and  partlcnian  of  the  lines,  He  the 
uBCii  CrcLOfMDiA  for  1813  and  1878. 
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RIVSNUI. 

Import  dndea $29,399,792 

Shipping  dmles S50,230 

Export  dutlei 8,614,676 

Interest  on  railway  shares 68,078 

Receipt?— the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Railway 2,443,303 

Post-Oi&ce 893,346 

Telegraphs 68,580 

Stamp-dnUes 1,745,404 

Halation  dnties 1,900,388 

Taxes  on  indnstries,  trades,  etc 1,525,856 

Lottery  taxes 721,651 

Mines 19,737 

Receipts  extraordinary... 1.208,486 

Deposits 1,899,569 

Slave  liberation  ftind 625,093 

Income-tax 252,916 

Real-estate  tax. 1,066,059 

Sundries 1,092.144 

Total $62,670,157 

From  the  proviDces 10,174,908 

Hnnicipal  receipts 2,141,261 

Total  revenne $64,886,826 

Amonnt  of  estimated  revenue  for  same  year*  62,824,920 

Snrplot $12,561,406 

KXPSNDITURK. 

Ulniitry  of  the  Interior : 

Civil  list $400,000 

Princes,  etc 267,600 

Legii>lative  Chambers 868,780 

Public  worship 471,427 

Public  inftruction 442.959 

Sundries 672,434 


Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affliirs. 

Ministry  of  Navy 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Finance 

Ministry  of  Commerce 


Bstimated  expenditure  for  same  yeart 


*  See  Ajksxjal  Otolotmdia  for  1878. 


$2,518,100 

1,890,384 

417,996 

7,589,935 

7,765.609 

19,701,855 

10,912,107 

$50,790,886 
69,952,181 

$9,161,7915 


tibid. 
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Tlius  it  is  observed  that  the  revenue  exceed-- 
ed  the  estimate  by  $12,561,406 ;  aiid  that  the 
expenditure  was  likewise  inferior  to  the  esti- 
mated sum  hj  $9,161,795.  But  a  more  pros- 
perous state  of  things  is  observable  in  the  ex- 
cess of  $14,095,940  in  the  revenue  over  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  estimated  budget  for  1878- 74  was:  rev- 
enue, $61,064,940  ;  expenditure,  $45,881,870; 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $6,788,570. 

That  for  1875-76  stands  aa  follows : 

REVSNTTl. 

Heceiptu  ordlnair  and  extiaoidlDExy 168,000,000 

blave  liberation  huid 666,K86 

168,666,685 
XXFENDITURB. 

HlniBtry  of  the  Interior $8,777,769 

Ministtry  of  Justice 2,861,496 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Allkirs .      606,780 

Ministry  of  the  Nayy 6,799.908 

Ministry  of  War 7,862,«7 

Ministry  of  Finance 21,661,206 

Ministry  of  Commerce 8,847,689 

$51,307,095 

Snrpliis $2,969,510 

During  the  decade,  1864-'78,  the  revenue 
has  been  uniformly  in  advance  of  the  sums  esti- 
mated for  the  respective  years. 

The  paper-money  in  circulation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

National  (March  81, 1874). $74,778,815 

liank-notee  (January  81,  Fehroary  28,  and 
March  81) 16,774,069 

*  $01,547,877 

These  notes  are  of  the  following  banks  and 
issues : 

Bank  of  Brazil  (March  80) $15,960,000 

Bankof Bahia  (February28) 095,587 

Bank  of  Maranhfto  (January  81) 118,476 

Total,  at  6  per  cent,  interest $16,774,069 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  whole  empire 
in  1872-78  amounted  to  $40,705,708,  being  an 
increase  of  $1,567,962,  as  compared  with  the 
years  1871-'72. 

The  custom-house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone 
yielded  no  less  than  $19,358,792,  against  $17,- 
448,679  in  the  previous  year. 

All  kinds  of  machinery  going  into  the  em- 
pire are  now  free  of  duty,  as  are,  likewise, 
the  following  articles :  live  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  of  whatever  species  they  may  be ;  sods, 
roots,  bulbs,  and  in  general  every  thing  useful 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Partridge,  the  United  States  minister  to 
Brazil,  had  several  conferences  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  duties 
on  American  products,  representing  how  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  have  these  relieved  of  all 
imposts,  as  was  Brazilian  coffee  at  American 
ports.  But  when  the  new  tariff  was  published 
(March  8 1st),  the  only  article  on  which  the  duty 
had  been  even  lightened  was  found  to  be  kero- 
sene, which  is  extensively  imported.  Flour  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  64  cents  per  barrel ;  lum- 
ber, to  about  $7  per  1,000  feet;   turpentine 


pays  some  9^  cents  per  gallon;  rosin,  $1.15 
per  barrel ;  and  the  impost  on  lai'd  waa  posi- 
tively advanced  rather  more  than  (  cent  per 
pound,  the  duty  on  that  article  being  now  4} 
cents. 

The  foreign  debt  en  December  81, 187S,  stood 

at 168,728,111 

The  installmenta  paid  thereon  in  1878  amount- 
ed to 1,820,000 

Amoont  of  the  foreign  debt  on  Dec  81, 1878.  $66,908,111 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
home  debt : 

Debt  at  four,  Ave,  and  six  per  cent $142,964,200 

Debt  prior  to  1827 171.446 

Orphans'  fhnd  and  deposits 15,660,838 

Treasnry  notes  (two,  roar,  and  six  months). .  8.052,000 
Paper-money. 74,778,815 

$$41,640,799 
Total  amoant  of  the  national  debt $806,4484^10 

A  new  loan  was  contracted  in  October  for 
£5,000,000,  issued  at  98,  with  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest. 

The  debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 
empire,  reduced  to  $10,808  in  December,  1873, 
was  paid  off  in  June ;  while  that  of  Uruguay 
amounted,  with  interest,  to  £1,245,092. 

The  chief  banks  in  the  empire,  eighteen  in 
number,  are,  with  their  capitals,  etc.,  in  1872, 
enumerated  in  the  following  table : 


BANKS. 


Bank  of  Brazil 

London  A  Brasillan.. 

En«;1ish 

Rural 

Commercial 

Campos 

Bahto 

Bahia  Reserve 

Bahia  Mortgage 

Bahia  Savings 

Bahia  Commercial. . . 

Bahia  Ek:onomy 

Pernambnco 

AlagOas 

Maranhao 

Maranhtto  Commerce 

Par&  Commercial 

Rio  Grande  do  Sal . . . 


Caj>luL 


$16,600,000 
7,600,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000.000 

600,000 
4,000.000 
8.000,000 

600,000 
1,600,000 
2,800.000 

810,000 

'mooo 

600.000 

1,000,000 

400.000 

600,000 


Emission,  $80,000,000. 
Branches  at  Bahia,  etc. 
Branches  at  Bahia,  etc. 
Deposits,  $10,000,000. 
One-sixth  paid  op. 
11  per  cent  dividend, 
Emission  $900,000. 
Half  paid  ap. 
,7  per  cent  dividend. 
7  per  cent,  dividend. 
7f  per  eent.  dividend. 
71  per  cent  dlTidend. 
In  liqnidailoa. 
li  per  cent,  dividend. 
184  P^f  cent'  diridend.  - 
Half  paid  no. 
Deposits,  $1,000,000. 
11  per  cent,  diridend. 


The  postal  treaty,  provisionally  condnded 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1870,  was  rati- 
fied in  December,  1878. 

The  Bishop  of  Olinda,  whose  arrest  waa  or* 
dered  on  January  2,  1874,  was  conducted  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  arraigned  for  trial  before 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice  on  a  charge 
of  contempt  and  usurpation  of  the  imperial 
authority.  Having  been  convicted,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years'  imprisonment  with  labor, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  legal  proceedings. 
The  sentence  was  afterward  (March  12th)  com- 
muted to  simple  imprisonment  for  four  years 
in  the  fortress  of  Banta  Orii2.  On  being  in- 
formed that  the  order  for  his  arrrest  emanated 
from  die  Supreme  Tribunal  oi  Justice,  he  de- 
nied the  competency  of  that  or  any  other  civil 
court  to  take  cognizance  of  acts  asserted  by 
him  to  be  of  a  purely  spiritual  character,  and 
consequently  amenable  to  the  pontifical  aa- 
thority  only. 
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The  minor  that  a  hostile  alliance  of  South  small,  which  struck  his  fancy,  and  his  wide 

American  powers  was  a  snbject  of  debate  in  a  oaltare   and  profound  scholarship  made  his 

Becret  session  of  the  Argentine  Oongress,  was  essays  always  attractive  to  readers  of  light 

contradicted  by  the  Argentine  Minister   of  literature.     At  times  he  essayed  the  severer 

Foreign  Affairs  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  labor  of  book-making.     His  published  works 

Brazilian  envoy,  declaring  that  the  government  comprise  an  edition  of  "  Selections  from  Oatul- 

woold  enter  into  no  alliance  importing  a  war  lus  ^'  by  an  Eton  assistant  master,  which  he  re- 

vith  the  empire,  and  that,  while  differing  with  vised,  adding  notes  of  his  own ;  a  ^*  Letter  to 

the  Rio  de  Janeiro  G-ovemment  in  the  Para-  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,"  a  reply  to  his  tract 

gaay  question,  it  would  confine  itself  to  the  entitled   "  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man ; "  a 

execution  of  the  remainder  of  the  agreement  series  of  sketches  of  New  York  society  life, 

of  N^ovember  19,  1872,  leaving  the  boundary  first  printed  in  Fraser^s  Magazine^  which  ap- 

qaestion  to  the  action  of  time.  peared  in  book-form  in  1852,  under  the  title 

On  July  1,  1874,  Secretary  Fish  handed  to  of  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand;"  and  what 

Senhor  R.  F.  Torreao  de  Barros,  of  the  Brazil-  was  probably  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the 

ian  legation  at  Washington,  the  sum  of  $96,-  most  extended  of  his  works,  "  Rve  Years  in 

4<)q.73,  in  refundment  of  the  payment  made  by  an  English  University,"  which  told  the  story  of 

Brazil  on  September  80,  1867,  upon  the  recla-  university-life  in  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 

mation  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  an  tive  way.    To  this  last  volume  were  added,  in 

indemnity  in  the  matter  of  the  brig  Garo-  an  appendix,  his  college  orations  and  essaysy 

line.    This  spontaneous  act  of  Justice  elicited  together  with  specimen  examination  papers, 

the  encomiums  of  the  Petropolis  Gourt  and  of  the  whole  making  a  work  of  considerable  in- 

ail  the  diplomatic  agents  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  terest  to  scholars,  as  the  interior  movement  of 

The  sanitary  state  of  many  portions  of  the  an  English  university  was  then  even  more 

country  was  very  unsatisfactory ;  yellow  fever,  novel  to  American  readers  than  now.    A  new 

small-pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  raged,  now  slmul-  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  with  con- 

taneously,  now  alternately,  especially  at  Rio  siderable  additions,  in  187?.    Mr.  Bristed  was 

de  Janeiro,  where  the  mortality  reached  an  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  from 

alarming  proportion ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  its  origin.    After  spending  many  years  in  Eu- 

people  were  materially  alleviated  by  the  prompt  rope,  at  its  gayest  capitals  and  resorts,  where 

and  elficacions  assistance  procured  by  public  he  was  the  associate  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 

and  private  benevolence.  nent  men  of  the  time,  he  returned,  a  few  years 

The  terms  of  a  consular  convention  with  since,  to  this  country,  and  latterly  made  his 

Great  Britain,  and  of  a  treaty  of  extradition  home  in  Washington,  where  he  was  constantly 

vith  Belgium,  were  ratified ;  but  the  all-ab-  in  society.     He  suffered  much  from  ennui  dnr- 

eorbing  topic  in  political  circles  during  the  ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

year  was  the  organization  of  the  military  force,  BROWN*,  John  Gabteb,  a  wealthy  and  be- 

aud  of  the  police,  to  which  subject  attention  nevolent  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  L,  a  liberal 

was  particularly  called  by  the  Emperor  in  his  patron  of  education,  bom  in  Providence,  in 

speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Oham*  1797;  died  there  June  10,1874.    He  was  a 

bers  in  May.  descendant  of  Rev.  Ohadd  Brown,  a  Baptist 

BRISTED,  Ghablbs  Astob,  an  American  minister,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  Massa- 

anthor  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  New  York  chusetts  in  1686,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late 

City  in  1820 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  G.,  Jan-  Nicholas  Brown,  the  liberal   benefactor   of 

^arj  15,  1874.    He  was  the  only  son  of  an  Brown  University,  and  the  grandson  of  the 

Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York  Gity,  but  first  Nicholas,  who  aided  in  its  organization, 

of  English  birtn,  and  his  mother  was  the  eldest  Mr.  Brown  graduated  from  Brown  University 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor.    He  in  1816  in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Robert  H. 

graduated  from  Yale  Gollege  with  high  honors  Ives  (subsequently  his  partner),  Bishop  Smith, 

in  1839,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  and  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  Mauran,  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon 

ipent  five  yean  in  Trinity  Gollege,  Gambridge,  Peck,  and  others.    The  year  of  his  graduation 

whence  he  graduated  in  1845,  ti^cing  numerous  he  entered  his  father's  counting-house,  and  in 

prizes,  and  being  made  -foundation  scholar  of  1882  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  which  has 

the  college.    He  married  in  1847,  and,  possess*  continued  to  bear  the  same  title — ^Brown  & 

ing  an  ample  fortune,  traveled  extensively  in  Ives — ^for  more  than  eighty  years.  But,  though 

Europe,  amusing  himself  by  writing  for  news-  an  active  business-man,  and  deeply  interested 

papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  on  social  in  great  enterprises  of  commerce  and  manu- 

and  ephemeral  topics,  generally  over  the  nom  (20  factures,  Mr.  Brown  never  relinquished  his 

phime  of  ^^Garl  Benson."    In  this  way  he  was  scholarly  habits.    He  was  a  man  of  remark- 

a  frequent  and  welcome  contributor  to  Frawr^B  able  intellectual  culture,  and  kept  himself  con- 

Magamine^  the  Knicierbocher^  the  Whig  Re-  stantly  informed  on  all  scientific  topics  of  the 

twB^  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Time*,  Clipper,  time.    He  early  commenced  the  collection  of  a 

Oalax^,  and  2^ev>  York  Beening  Poet,    There  library,  at  first  of  the  Aldine  and  other  rare 

vaa,  nevertheless,  a  cynical  tone  to  his  writ-  editions  of  the  classics,  and  early  copies  of  the 

lags,  which  increased  as  he  grew  older.    He  Bible  in  all  languages ;  but  soon  drifted  into 

did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  any  topic,  great  or  the  specialty  of  American  history,  general  and 
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local,  and  of  th6  early  voyages  of  discovery  to  to  spend  a  year  or  more  abroad,  and  be  ac- 
this  continent.  With  ample  resources  and  a  cordingly  visited  Enrope  in  the  summer  of 
most  conunendable  zeal  he  prosecuted  this  work  1866,  and,  after  spending  some  months  in  the 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  had  accumulated  south  of  Europe,  in  the  winter  of  1866-^67  made 
nearly  all  the  publications  extant  in  any  Ian-  the  tour  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  spring  and  early 
guage  relating  to  America,  his  collection  be-  summer  of  1867  went  over  every  portion  of 
ing,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  carefully  prepared 
indge,  by  far  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  himself  for  this  exploration  by  a  critical  study 
This  magnificent  library  was  freely  placed  at  of  every  thing  extant  on  the  geography  and 
the  service  of  scholars,  and  in  at  least  three  in-  history  of  P^destine ;  but  his  investigations 
stances  he  sent  to  eminent  histoiianB  across  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  localities 
the  Atlantic  books  which,  if  they  had  been  and  sites  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
lost,  could  not  have  been  replaced.  One  of  The  results  of  this  tour  were  given  to  the  pub- 
these,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  has  in  one  of  the  lie  in  1868  and  1869  in  his  ^' The  Far  East ; '' 
volumes  of  his  '^  Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer-  *^  Hours  among  the  Gospels ;  "  and  his  ablest 
ica  "  made  a  graceful  and  glowing  aoknowledg-  and  most  valuable  work,  '^  The  Land  and  its 
ment  of  this  unexampled  courtesy.  But  Mr.  Story."  Compelled  by  continued  ill-health  to 
Brown  was  also  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  educa-  relinquish  the  pastorate  in  1869,  he  was  for  a 
tional  purposes.  To  Brown  University  he  gave  short  time  President  of  the  Ohio  Female  Col- 
during  his  life  and  by  his  will  $160,000 ;  to  lege,  a  position  for  which  his  extensive  and 
the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  $5,000 ;  con-  varied  culture  eminently  fitted  him.  Finding, 
siderable  sums  to  the  Providence  Athenieum ;  however,  that  he  could  only  ei\joy  tolerable 
large  sums  during  his  life  to  the  Insane  Asy-  health  in  the  mild  climate  of  Southern  Europe, 
lum,  and  $5,000  at  his  death ;  and  $25,000  to  he  undertook  the  care  of  young  ladies,  who 
the  Rhode  Idand  Hospital.  desired  to  finish  their  education  in  Europe,  and 
BURT,  Nathaniel  C,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  eigoy  a  sight  of  its  leading  capitals.  He  spent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  author  and  scholar,  his  winters  with  his  family  in  Rome,  Dresden, 
born  in  1826 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  4,  or  Nice,  and  made  excursions  with  his  pupils, 
1874.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Dr.  Burt^s  of  whom  he  usually  had  ten  or  twelve  under  his 
early  life,  but  he  graduated  from  Princeton  charge,  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent, 
College  in  1846,  and  from  Princeton  Theologi-  keeping  up  their  instruction  meantime.  It  was 
cal  Seminary  in  1849.  He  was  ordained  at  on  one  of  these  excursions  from  Nice  to  Rome 
Springfield,  Ohio,  June  1,  1860,  and,  after  a  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  hemor- 
pastorate  of  five  years  there,  was  called  to  the  rhage  from  the  lungs,  and  died  in  a  few  min- 
Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti-  utes.  In  addition  to  his  works  already  men- 
more  in  1855,  and  in  1860  to  the  Seventh  Pres-  tioned  and  some  manuals  for  his  pupils,  Dr. 
byterian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  The  condition  Burt  had  written  much  for  the  religious  pe- 
of  his  health  was  such  that  he  was  compelled  riodicals  and  reviews. 


0 

CALIFORNIA.    Public  affairs  in  this  State  *'  Freeman  bill "  was  passed  by  the  Senate 

during  the  past   year  have  been  unusually  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  final  adjournment 

quiet.    No  general  election  was  held,  and  there  of  the  Legislature ;  but  this  also  failed  to  be- 

was  consequently  no  political  campaign.    The  come  a  law.    During  the  session  acts  of  incor- 

Legislature,  which  assembled  on  the  first  day  poration  were  passed  for  constructing  railroads 

of  December,  1878,  continued  in  session  till  fromColfaxtoNevadaCity,  Los  Angeles  to  In- 

March  80,  1874.    Much  legislation  was  accom-  dependence,  Marysville  to  Knight^s  Landing, 

f>lished  during  this  time,  but  it  was  chiefly  of  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Bay  to  Santa  Maria.    In 

ocal  interest.     In  respect  to  the  important  each  act  of  incorporation  there  are  limitations 

measures  which    consumed  much  time,  the  and  regulations  as  to  fares  and  freights.   There 

session  is  perhaps  more  marked  for  what  was  is  also  a  prohibition  as  to  freight  or  passenger 

not  accompliflhed  than  for  the  bills  that  be-  discriminations,  and  as  to  granting  firee  passes, 

came  laws.    One  of  the  most  important  sub-  The  nature  of  this  prohibition  will  be  seen 

jects  considered  by  the  Legislature  had  refer-  from  the  following  provision  contained  in  the 

ence  to  the  railroads  of  the  State.    Early  in  act  incorporating  the  Colfax  &  Nevada  City 

the  session  the  "  Freeman  bill,"  intended  to  Railroad  : 

regulate  the  rates  for  passengers  and  freight       No  discriminstion  shall  be  made  between  persons, 

on  those  raUroads,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dis-  parties,  or  localities,  as  to  fares  and  freights,  or  the 

crimination,  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  transportation  of  goods ;  and  no  fVee  passes  shall  bo 

«,v^««  :*  J7*     ti.u V  i?^         J       "  \»  issued  or  given  to  any  person  or  party  to  travel  the 

where  it  met  with  much  favor,  and  was  passed,  road,  except  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 

It  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate,  however,  and  business  of  the  road :  any  violation  of  this  section 

failed,  therefore,  to  become  a  law.     A  bill  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
having  the  same  object  in  view  as  that  of  the       Numerous  amendments  to  the  constitution — 
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BO  namerons  as  to  present  an  almost  new  con-  the  United  States  and  of  Galifomia^  are  eligible 

stitation — were  agreed  npon  by  the  General  to  all  educational  offices  within  the  State,  ez- 

Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  Legislatore  next  cept  those  from  which  they  are  excluded  by 

to  be  chosen.    The  Legislature  also  pablished  the  constitution. 

a  recommendation  to  the  people  of  the  State  The  school-fond  amounts  to  $1,417,500.  The 
to  ?otei  at  the  next  general  election  for  mem-  amount  in  the  State  Treasury  in  March,  sub- 
bera  of  the  Legislature,  ^*  for  or  against  calling  ject  to  apportionment,  was  $816,680,  of  which 
a  convention  to  revise  and  change  the  oonsti-  $88,244  was  derived  from  interest  on  school- 
tation  of  this  State."  Among  other  measures  lands ;  $44,280  from  bonds  held  in  trust ;  and 
of  Bome  importance  were  acts  reapportioning  $239,681  from  property-tax.  In  addition  to 
the  senatorial  districts,  and  fixing  the  number  this,  a  school-tax  is  levied  by  the  counties, 
of  Senators  and  members  of  the  i^sembly  from  The  ^*  Tuttle  bill,"  which  became  a  law  in  1874, 
each;  providing  for  a  system  of  irrigation  in  provides  for  an  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
Los  Angeles  County;  regulating  the  sale  of  poses  of  $1,000,000,  or  nearly  four  times  as 
mineral  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  fixing  much  as  the  schools  received  during  1872  or 
the  price  at  $2.50  per  acre ;  appropriating  1873.  The  oompulsory-education  law  of  1874 
$175,000  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  State-  requires  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
prison  near  the  town  of  Folsom,  in  Sacramento  years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  school  two-thirds  of 
Goanty ;  and  $600,000  for  the  completion  of  the  time  during  which  a  public  school  may  be 
the  Napa  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  taught,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $20 
An  important  work  done  by  the  Legislature  for  the  first,  or  $50  for  each  subsequent  vio- 
waa  the  revision  of  the  school  laws.    Under  lation. 

the  amended  school  system,  the  State  Superin-  The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  in 
tendent  of  Instrnotion  is  elected  by  the  people  1873-74  amounted  to  $2,551,799 ;  total  expen- 
for  four  years.  He  is  required,  among  other  ditures,  $2,118,856 ;  total  teachers'  salaries, 
duties,  to  collect  and  compile  the  school  statis-  $1,484,867;  school  libraries  tuid  apparatus, 
ties  of  the  State,  report  annually  to  the  Con-  $29,245.  There  were  1,462  school  districts, 
troller,  before  the  10th  of  August,  the  number  and  1,868  schools ;  882  male  and  1,454  female 
of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  sev-  teachers ;  97,681  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
enteen  years  of  age,  and  to  iq>portion  the  with  an  average  attendance  of  72,972,  and 
school-fund.  The  State  Board  of  Education  12,507  in  private  schools, 
comprises  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  The  **  local-option  "  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
Pablio  Instrnction,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor-  lature  at  this  session  led  to  an  important  de- 
nial School,  and  the  School  Superintendents  cision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  the 
of  Sau  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  statute  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  act  had 
Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joaquin  Counties,  been  passed  "  to  permit  the  voters  of  every 
Boards  of  education  are  elected  in  cities  under  township  or  incorporated  city  to  vote  on  the 
the  provisions  of  special  statutes.  County  su-  question  of  granting  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating 
perintendents  are  elected  for  two  years,  and,  liquors."  Pursuant  thereto  an  election  was 
besides  other  duties,  apportion  the  school  mon-  held  in  the  fourth  township  of  Contra  Costa 
ejB  of  each  district,  and  make  annual  reports  County,  at  which  a  minority  of  the  votes  were 
to  the  State  Superintendent.  There  is  a  State  cast  against  license.  The  petitioner  was  after- 
Board  of  Examination,  composed  of  the  State  ward  convicted  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  four  teachers  appointed  law,  as  declared  by  the  statute,  and  sentenced 
hy  him,  which  grants  life-diplomas,  State-di-  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  The  opinion 
plomaa  for  six  years,  and  State-certificates  re-  of  the  court,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  McKinstry, 
^peetirely  for  fonr,  three,  and  two  years ;  also  and  concurred  in  by  Chief-Justice  Wallace  and 
a  County  Board  of  Examination,  comprising  Mr.  Justice  Niles,  held  : 

tl^^X  Superintendent,  and  not  less  than  ^^  Thia  statute  is  void,  because  it  did  not  become 

luree  teachers  appomted  by  hun,  which  grants  a  law  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Legislature ;  biit 

eertiQcates  of  three  grades.    County  or  City  was  to  take  effeot  only  when  it  should  be  approved 

Boards  of  Examination  grant  certificates  only  by  a  m^orlty  of  the  people  of  a  township,  and  then 

npon  actual  examination.    The  law  requires  ^'^^l  ^^^J  township  where  thus  approved. 

tt^""  "%  "^  ^\^^tS  ^^  '"^  TT^^  tow^ns^a^y^^er ^ti^^^^^^^^^^                        ^^^" 

aaa  third  grades,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  r        r 

special  statute.    Separate  schools  must  be  pro-  Justices  Rhodes  and  Crockett  dissented. 

Tided  for  children  of  African  or  Indian  de-  The  grounds  upon  which  this   decision  was 

Keot ;  otherwise,  such  children  must  be  ad-  based  were,  that  the  power  to  make  laws,  con- 

mitted  into  the  schools  for  whites.    The  statute  ferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  Legislature, 

contains  this  important  provision  concerning  cannot  be  delegated  by  the  Legislature  to  the 

female  teachers :  *' Females  employed  as  teach-  people  of  the  State,  or  to  any  portion  of  the 

ers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  in  people.    Our  Government  being  a  representa- 

al!  cases  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  tive  republic,  and  not  a  simple  democracy,  an 

allowed  male  teachers  for  like  services  when  act,  in  order  to  become  a  law,  "  must  be  passed 

holding  the  same  grade-certificate."    Women  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  be 

07er  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
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be  approved  by  the  Governor ;  or,  if  vetoed  no  more  right  to  refer  euch  a  question  to  the  vhole 

by  the  Executive,  must  affain  be  passed  by  the  P«ople»  than  to  a  aing^le  in^vidual.     The  people 

coBstitutional  m^ority  "^Thus,  .^d  thas  only,  ^2, -.TX'  m^.'^^'^^i  S^lh^^. 

can  a  general  statute  be  enacted.       It  being  tion.    (Bartow.  Himrod,  8N.Y.,48«;  Kioe  m.Foa- 

urged  that  it  was  not  a  delegation  of  the  law-  ter,  4  Uarr.,  479.) 

making  power  when  the  Legislature  enacted  Iq  support  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  it  waa 

that  a  law  should  taJce  effect  provid^  the  peo-  urged  that  the  general  statute  which  prohibits 

pie  of  the  State  or  of  a  district  should  ratify  it,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  without  license, 

tiie  court  remarked  that  this  position  had  been  and  the  "  local-option »'  statute,  should  be  read 

upheld  by  courts  of  high  character,  but  thought  g^  one  law,  and  that,  so  reading  them,  it  was 

that  the  decisions  in  which  it  had  been  denied  ^ot  left  to  the  popular  vote  to  give  effect 

were  sustained  by  better  reasons.    The  court  to  the  law,  but  only  to  determine  whether 

admitted  that  a  statute  might  be  conditional,  licenses  should  be  issued  under  it.     To  sus- 

its  taking  effect  being  sometimes  made  to  de-  tain  this  position,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

pend  upon  a  subsequent  event.  This  last  prop-  Court  of  New  Jersey  was  cited,  in  which  this 

osition  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  The  Car-  distmction  seems  to  have  been  recognized.    In 


held.    The  provision  was  to  the  effect  that  in  meeting  to  say  whether   licenses  should  be 

case  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  or  granted.    The  court,  however,  not  only  ques- 

modify  its  edicts  previously  issued— so  that  tioned  the  soundness  of  this  decision,  but  also 

they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutrd  com-  pointed  out  an'  essential  difference  between  the 

merce  of  the  United  States— the  trade  sus-  circumstances  of  that  case  and  the  one  under 

pended  by  the  law  should  be  renewed.    It  wiU  consideration.    For,  in  the  New  Jersey  case, 

be  observed  that  m  this  mstance  the  members  the  determination  of  the  question  was  referred 

of  Congress  exercised  their  own  judgment,  and  by  the  Legislature  to  the  town-meetings ;  while, 

simply  determined  that,  trade  should  be  sus-  in  the  CaUfomia  case,  it  was  submitted  not  to 

pended  while  the  Orders  m  Council  or  edicts  the  voters  of  a  town,  but  to  those  of  the  terri- 

should  continue  in  operation.  torial  subdivision  of  a  county;  and  the  court 

In  drawmg  the  distmction  between  a  statute  pointed  out  that  a  wide  distinction  existed  he- 
being  ^  made  dependent  upon  a  condition  of  tween  the  system  of  town  government  and  that 
this  kind  and  the  one  at  bar,  the  court  said  :  of  a  city,  county,  or  subdivision  of  a  county. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  statute  may  be  made  "  The  marked  and  characteristic  distinction," 
to  take  effect  upon  the  happening  of  any  subsequent  i^  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  of  Mas- 
event  which  may  be  named  m  it.  The  event  must  -««v_.^x^„  u  v^*™,^^.,  «  4.»«»,  ^*.«««i-«*i^«  ««^ 
be  one  which  shall  produce  such  a  change  of  circum-  Bjchusetts,  *  between  a  town  organization  and 
stances  as  that  the  law-makers — in  the  exercise  of  that  of  a  city,  is,  that  U  the  former  all  the 
their  own  judgment— can  declare  it  to  be  wise  and  qualified  voters  meet,  deliberate,  act,  and  vote ; 
expedient  that  the  law  shall  take  effect  when  the  whereas,  under  a  city  government,  this  is  all 
event  shall  occur.  The  Legislature  cannot  transfer  done  by  their  representatives."  In  pointing 
to  others  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  legisla-  "  . ,  '  r  I  xi.  /  ^iT  Z^x.  *!;;*:.*» 
tion  is  expedient  and  proper,  with  reference  either  out  the  fact  that,  although  the  constitution 
to  present  conditions  or  niture  contingencies.  To  made  it  imperative  for  the  Legislature  to  *' es- 
say that  the  leffislators  may  deem  a  law  to  be  expe-  tablish  a  system  of  county  and  town  govern- 
dient,  provided  the  people  shall  deem  it  expedient,  ments,"  such  a  system  of  "town  governments" 

So^bl^'lfSlS.To'wCT.ritd'ISri^m'^"  had  neverthele«.  never  been  ertablbhed,  the 

constitution  has  intrusted  the  prerogative  of  deter-  CO'irt  says : 

mining  whether  a  law  is  or  is  not  expedient.    Can  it  The  Legislature  of  California  has  never  estab- 

be  said  in  such  a  case  that  any  member  of  the  Legis*  hshed  a  **  system  of  town  governments.^'   The  word 

lature^  declares  the  prohibition  or  enactment  to  be  "  town ''  is  nowhere  used  in  the  statutes  in  the  sense 

expedient?  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  constitution.    The 

A  statute  to  take  effect  upon  a  subsequent  event,  supervisors  are  authorized  (Pol.  Code,  %  4056)  to 

when  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Le^slature,  divide  the  counties  into  "  townships,"  as  they  are 

must  be  a  law  in  pr»enU  to  take  effect  *n  futvro,  authorized  to  divide  them  into  election,  school,  road. 


tne  ooourrence  of  an  event,  the  Legislature  must  de-  ship.    No  township  governments  have  been  estab- 

clare  the  law  expedient  if  the  event  shall  happen,  lished.    The  only  officers  mentioned  in  the  geucrol 

but  inexpedient  if  the  event  shall  not  happen.    They  laws  as  township  officers  are  justices  of  the  peace 

can  appeal  to  no  other  man  or  men  to  judge  for  them  and  constables.    The  townships  have  neither  been 

in  relation  to  its  present  or  fliture  propriety  or  ne-  given  personality  nor  any  other  of  the  attribute?  of ' 

cessity ;  they  must  exercise  that  power  themselves,  corporation ;  no  official  has  heen  named  empowered 

and  thus  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  to  call  the  inhabitants  or  voters  together  for  the  pur- 

the  constitution.    But  in  case  of  a  law  to  take  effect,  pose  of  consultation  and  joint  action ;  no  act  has 

if  it  shall  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote,  no  event  been  passed  providing  for  any  presiding  officer,  or 

affecting  the  expediency  of  tne  law  is  expected  to  regulating  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  or  of 

happen.    The  expediency  or  wisdom  of  the  law,  ab-  declaring  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  inhahitants 

straotly  considered,  does  not  depend  on  the  vote  of  or  voters  when  assembled ;  and  neither  the  voters 

the  people.    If  it  is  unwise  before  the  vote  is  taken,  themselves,  nor  any  boards  of  officers  elected  by  the 

it  is  equally  unwise  afterward.    The  Legislature  has  voters,  have  ever  been  constituted  a  deliberative  as- 
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iblj  for  the  parpose  of  adopting  pradential  nileB  largely  attended.    The  views  of  tbe  delegates 

or  regulationa  in  respect  to  matters  placed  under  the  ^qj.q  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions : 

control  of  the  town  governments.  •  «    »  .5  m.    ^       i.           v  n  u       u     u         *v  - 

The  exeraiM  by  the  town  jrovemmenti.,  when  they  Jietoh^,  That  no  hquor  shall  be  sold  where  other 

shall  be  eaublished,  of  the  power  to  make  local  rules  merchandise  is  sold,  and  no  merchandise  shall  be  sold 

will  coexist  with  the  power  of  the  State  Legislature  Jf^^^^  liquor  is  sold ;  and  that  all  those  who  sell 

to  make  genenl  laws,  and  wiU  apparently  (but  ap-  H?^?' /^^  ^®  held  responsible  for  its  etfects  upon 

pawntly  only)  constitute  an  exception  to  the  rule,  ^"^V    ,  ^lr"m '  PUfjl^^OK  ^^^^    .      ,      .      v 

tbst  the  powM-  to  make  Uws,  placJsd  by  the  consti-  ^  ^®'*2^' ?^*'  *^«  local  option  law  has  been  m- 

tutioo  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  cannot  be  dele-  horsed  by  the  popular  sentiment  ot  Calilornia,  and 

irated.    When  the  mandate  of  the  constitution  shaU  therefore  that  this  oonvepuon  desire  the  embodiment 

Save  been  obeyed,  and  a  "  system  of  town  govern-  ^f  some  form  of  legislative  enactment  of  the  prmci- 

mnals  "  shall  live  been  established,  and  when  local  Pl«  o^  }^^}  Ij^^  wmsentt  and  not  tn/uturo. 

legiiilatures  shall  have  been  organised  under  that  ^^^y  That  tfie  education  of  the  masses  is  the 

flwtem,  the  State  Legislature  may  confide  to  mem-  safeguard  of  American  freedom ;  therefore  we  are  in 

bers  of  such  local  legislatoras  the  task  of  deUber-  f»^or  of  mmghng  hjbor  with  o^  common-school  sys- 

ating  and  acting  upon  matters  purely  local  in  their  t«™»  so  as  to  train  the  mind  of  the  youth  to  appreciate 

DAture,    The  Legislature  may  give  to  the  town  gov-  industry  and  ingenuity.        ,      ,_        . 

emments,  whe^^formed,  the  right  to  make  focal  JZtfofe^i,  That  the  national  and  State  laws  creating 

rales ;  but  the  Legislature  has  no  more  right  to  dele-  ■?  apricnltural,  mechanical,  and  mining  college  in 

nte  to  the  people  living  within  oertai?  territorial  *^?  University  of  California,  we  necessary  for  the  de- 

liinits,  bat  wLo  hAve  nodiatinctive  poUtical  charao-  velppment  of  the  resources  of  the  countnr,  and  we 

ter  «  governmental  organization,  the  power  to  make  [psist  upon  their  theoretical  and  practical  introduo- 

Uws,  tlian  it  can  deleglte  the  same  power  to  all  the  Ji^n  into  the  university,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri  vi- 

mople  of  the  State  leges  accorded  to  the  other  departments  in  the  col- 

•rtie  statute  of  knek  18,  1874,  under  the  provi-  ^^«g  ^9!?*JS:  .                        ^  *v      •  v*  i. 
siooa  of  which  the  prisoner  was  ionvicted,  does  not  ,  ^^»  T*^  ^«  approve  of  the  eiffht-hour  sys- 
iMslf  establish  any  system  of  town  government.   The  ^em  of  labor  as  a  social  and  national  blessing,  and 
only  offieers  who  are  directed  to  perform  any  acts  are  ^^ff^^^^  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  State  and  nation  as 
coQQty  officers ;  the  election  is  to  be  ordered  by,  and  »  progressive  step  in  civilization,  whereby  we  shaU 
tbe  ritoms  made  to,  the  supervisors.    There  is  no  ^^^  »  more  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship, 
provision  for  an  assemblage  of*  the  people  of  the  andmoreenergetao  and  ingenious  mechanics, 
town  for  delibermtion ;  the  vote  to  be  tafen  can  in  ^-S-©'*^,  Th^  it  is  wrong  in  pnnciple  to  so  em- 
no  way  be  said  to  express  the  result  of  such  delib-  PW  convict-labor  as  to  come  in  competition  with 
etatioa.    The  constitution  intended  that  the  opin-  ^J^^  occupations  of  honest  men  and  women ;  there- 
ion  of  a  mMority  should  govern  as  to  town  matters,  fore jve  demand  reform  in  the  management  ot  the 
but  that  K  should  be  m  "  organically  expressed »'  penitentiary  of  this  State^  so  as  to  give  prisoners  em- 
opinion.     The  power  to  enact  laws  must  be  em-  ployment  that  wiU  not  in  any  way  ugure  the  pro- 
ployed  by  the  State  Legislature:  that  to  make  by-  duoing pc«>uUtion.              .,   ,.    .    -          .,,     . 
Uws  for  a  town  by  thelocal  legislature ;  to  become  /i^Jp^,  That  we  are  decidedly  in  favoi  of  the  im- 
hw  or  by-law  it  must  first  be  cdnsidered  by  the  ap-  migration  of  the  Caucasian  race,  but  look  upon  the 
propriatS  deliberative  body.    The  statute  under  con-  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  this  country  as  inju- 
sidcration  simply  permits  a  species  of  pUbUcitvm  "ous  to  those  of  our  people  who  work  for  a  livinj, 
witiiwferenco  to  a  particular  subject,  in  which  the  ^^  nationally  unsafe  and  socially  demoralizmg  to 
only  option  of  the  people  of  a  township  is  to  say  the  present  and  coming  generations, 
"res'^^or  '*no"  to  a  complicated  proiW.     After  ,  B*9oU€d  That  associations  havmj  influences  in 
the  spasmodic  effort  at  the  poUs,  the  ^'  town  govern-  *»^or  of  the  masses  have  our  decided  approval,  and 
ment"  (if  this  can  be  called  one^  subsides  Into  inao-  ^«  ^ook  upon  the  Trades  Unions  and  Grayers  as 
tion,  without  any  form  or  power  of  self-vitalization,  oonaraon  educators  of  the  mechamos  and  farmers. 
until  sgain  aroused  to  the  exertion  of  ito  single  funo-  whereby  we  shall  have  a.  greater  de/i:ree  of  social 
tion  by  the  supervisor  of  the  county.    The  statute  progress  and  equaUty  among  the  working-classes, 
lurches  neither  a  systena  nor  a  government.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recognizing 

1..;  !?  T'a    T^a^«T}'l^  and  other  writers,  who  ^^  co6peration  of  women  in  the  cause  of  tern- 

have  studied   our   institutions  in  a  philosophical  ^^,^«^/  „«j   ^•ni^^  „«^«  ^^^  «,.^,»»»  ^^  ^\.^ 

tpirit,  have  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  sys-  pwanoe,  and  caUing  upon  the  women  of  the 

tem  of  town  governments  existing  in  New  England,  State  to  milte  in  the  work. 

ss  iffbr^Ung  an  excellent  school  of  preparation  for  Also,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  forma- 

fae  discbarge  by  the  citijen  of  his  duties  to  the  State,  tion  of  a  State  Central  Committee  to  work  with 

u  T^  m  view  of  the  public  discussions  m  reference  ^  quorum  of  fifteen  members. 

toaffiunj  of  local,  but  sometimes  absorbing  interest,  a^:    V^  y*  ^aitovu  iu^iuw^io.               -  /^  ,.• 

«t  vhich  all  the  qualified  inhabitants  of  the  town  .  The  territory  between  the  Gulf  of  Oalifor- 

eould  be  present,  and  in  which  all  were  authorized  ma  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State 

to  take  part.    To  substitute  for  such  local  legisla-  has  been  recently  explored  by  private  enter- 

^^  ''h^^  "^J?*^!:**  "<if  ^^«  the  sanction  of  the  law  prfge,  and  valuable  facts  acquired.    This  is  the 

&^o^^'.^^riL?r^1^^^^^^^  regio'n  of  the  Great  Desek     The  Cocopah 

pide  the  whole  system.    That  cannot  be  called  a  iiiountams  extend  over  this  desert  tor  about 

■jstemof  town  government  in  which  no  deliberative  50  miles,  and  are  about  1,000  feet  high.    They 

lisemblaffe  is  provided  for^  and  in  which  a  local  law  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and 

^'^^^^^^r^^^^^^^^'^'^}.?^^^^^^  copper.     On  the  northwesterly  side  of  this 

vho  Tote  secretly,  and  without  consultation  with  ,„*  *     ..  t  -w^  \/»»».4.«  «  «««-m™1x1^  k«^^  ^f 

tbe  rest  of  the  votire ;  who  are  actuated  by  motives  "^«?8«  "  Lake  Maquata,  a  considerable  body  of 

whioh  need  not  be  publicly  avowed,  or  controlled  salt-water,  which  is  fed  sometimes  by  the  high 

^7  reasons  the  weakness  of  which  would  be  exposed  tides  from  the  gulf,  and  at  other  times  by  the 

by  a  pubUc  discussion.  overflow  of  the    Colorado  River.      On    the 

Od  the  19th  of  November  a  State  Temper-  southerly  side  of  the  Cocopah  Mountains  is  a 

ince  Convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  the  large  body  of  land,  having  an  alluvial  soil,  and 

object  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  polit-  is  every  way  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

bal  temperance  party.    The  convention  was  In  this  district  are  a  great  number  of  mineral 
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springs  and  volcanoes,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  water 
(Lake  Chapman),  whose  waters  flow  north- 
ward down  New  River.  North  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Colorado  Desert  is  the  Mohave 
Desert,  and,  farther  on,  the  Amargosa  or  Death 
Valley.  The  two  latter  are  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  both  are  really  connected  with  the 
greater  one,  and  constitute  one  desert. 

The  engineer  making  the  survey  found  that 
New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  could  be 
tamed  into  the  desert  so  that  all  the  lower 
levels,  embracing  the  barren  and  worthless 
part,  would  be  covered  with  water,  leaving  the 
mountains  and  the  fertile  districts  above  water. 

The  theory  is  that  this  great  desert  furnace 
can  be  cooled  by  covering  a  large  and  now 
worthless  area  with  .water,  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  This  theory  is  indorsed  by  the 
engineer,  who  holds  that  were  the  desert  a  sea 
it  would  send  up  a  column  of  atmosphere 
charged  with  moisture,  which,  meeting  the 
colder  currents  from  the  ocean,  would  precipi- 
tate frequent  showers,  and  thus  change  large 
tracts  of  country  from  barrenness  to  fertility. 
The  rain-currents  moving  from  the  southeast 
toward  the  northwest,  cross  the  desert,  the 
moisture  falling  to  the  upper  edge,  at  which 
point  the  rain  disappears,  it  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heated  air  of  the  plains.  The 
engineer  observed  this  phenomenon  for  nearly 
a  month,  including  parts  of  July  and  August 
of  the  present  year. 

Death  Valley,  in  California,  has  also  been 
explored  recently  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Survey,  sent  out  to  explore  the  West- 
ern Territories.  From  reports  made  by  officers 
of  this  expedition,  it  appears  that  Death  Val- 
ley, in  California,  is  a  detrital  sink  of  unique 
physical  characteristics.  This  whole  region 
presents  a  series  of  valleys  or  detritid  plains, 
each  entirely  inclosed  by  the  ridges  of  Cordil- 
leras that  are  more  or  less  distinct  as  a  series 
of  mountain-masses.  The  "  Death  Valley " 
proper  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  interior  continental  depressions,  and 
has  portions  near  the  centre  of  its  axial  line 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  far  inland, 
and  lying  much  to  the  north  of  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  great  Interior  Basin.  It  is  the  sink 
of  the  Amargosa  River,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  areas  of  drainage  fonned  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Belmont,  Nevada,  and  traverses  the 
desert  of  that  name  while  passing  southward, 
until,  reaching  latitude  85°  41'  5'',  it  makes  an 
abrupt  angle  to  the  west,  and  thence,  at  right 
angles  to  the  north,  reaches  the  point  of  great- 
est depression,  a  little  less  than  three  hundred 
feet  below  sea-level,  in  the  heart  of  Death  Val- 
ley proper.  This  valley,  of  the  ordinary  oval 
form,  is  fully  seventy  miles  in  length,  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  surround- 
ed by  frowning  mountains  of  volcanic  and  sedi- 
mentary origin,  the  Telescope  Range,  rising 
higher  than  10,000  feet.  The  line  crossing 
this  dismal  area  from  the  mouth  of  Death 
Valley  Callon  to  the  thermal  springs  in  Fur- 


nace Creek,  presenting  a  labyrinthine  maze  of 
efflorescent  saline  forms,  creates  at  the  level 
of  vision  a  miniature  ocean,  the  vibration  of 
whose  contorted  waves  has  a  sickening  effect 
upon  the  senses.  The  lurid  glare,  horizoned 
by  the  bluish  haze  radiated  from  the  moontain- 
sides,  appears  focused  to  this  pit,  though  broad 
in  expanse.  It  seems,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
heat,  to  call  for  the  utmost  powers  of  mental 
and  physical  endurance. 

The  journey  through  the  Valley  of  Death 
occasioned  the  utmost  apprehension  evinced 
through  the  entire  season.  To  this  ware  added 
the  effect  of  the  fearful  cloud-burst  experienced 
while  among  the  Telescope  Mountains,  to  the 
west,  and  the  absence  of  the  guide,  who  had 
ventured  toward  tiie  northwestern  arm  of  the 
valley,  it  was  feared,  to  return  no  more.  The 
transit  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  temperature 
that  remnined  at  117°  Fahr.  at  midnight,  so 
exhausted  both  men  and  animals,  that  fnrther 
travel  was  rendered  precarious. 

The  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  years  ending  June  80,  1873 
and  1874,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

laia-'rt. 

i8r«-^4. 

Doabid  easrlcB 

|16,61S,000 

110,000 

800,000 

15,000 

$31,960,000 

SAekB.  ....      .....  ....... 

190,000 

Hau-easrles 

155,000 

Onftrter-eftfifles 

67,600 

Total  gold. 

SILVER  CODTAOB. 

Tradd-dolIarB. 

$16,967,000 

$9,700 
18,600 
16,000 
16,000 
84,800 

$2«,8OS,S00 
$S,18S,000 

Half-dollars 

941,000 

Onarter-dollars. 

1S9,000 

Dlniefli 

69,600 

Half-dimea.,... , ^,,,.». 

Total  silver 

$94,500 
16,967,000 

$2,660,600 

Add  fold 

s»,aos,5oo 

Total  gold  and  sliver. . . 

$17,061,600 

$34,868,000 

The  coinage  of  trade-dollars  is  comparatively 
a  new  feature.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  coin  turned  out,  tlie  mint  had  to 
close  for  the  annual  settlement  with  orders 
unfilled.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1871-'72 
the  total  coinage  at  th o  mint  was  $18,745,500, 
of  which  $956,600  was  in  silver,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  gold,  against  $18,616,775  for  the 
year  1870-71,  including  $751,776  in  silver. 

CARLTON,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Method- 
ist clergyman,  long  connected  with  the  pub- 
lishing interests  of  his  denomination,  born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1808 ;  died  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  April  16,  1874.  In  early  childhood  his 
parents  removed  to  Lockport,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  eiyoyed  good  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  early  youth,  and  in  1829  was 
received  on  trial  as  a  preacher  by  the  Genesee 
Conference,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  for 
the  next  twenty-three  years.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  spent  in  the  pastorate,  seven  as  presiding 
elder,  and  three  as  agent  for  the  Grenesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary.  In  this  time  he  developed 
remarkable  business  and  financial  abilitiee  in 
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churoh  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  more  direct  direct  blood-vessels  or  nerves  connecting  either 
Labors  of  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  was  a  mem-  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  nervous 
ber  of  the  Qoadrennial  Conference,  and  was  flaid  through  both  bodies,  but  that  the  peri- 
then  made  a  member  of  the  book  c{»nmittee  at  tonsoum  or  membrane  covering  the  bowels  was 
New  York.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  hj  the  extended  in  two  pouches  ftom  the  abdomen  of 
General  Conference  principal  or  senior  book  Chang  passing  through  the  band  into  the  abdo- 
a^ent  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  by  repeated  men  of  Eng,  and  that  one  similar  pouch  from 
rejections  was  retained  in  that  position  for  the  peritonnnm  of  Eng  passed  through  the  band 
about  twenty  years.  During  the  years  of  his  lying  between  the  two  from  Chang,  into  tho 
administration,  the  Concern  grew  steadily  in  abdomen  of  Chang.  These  pouches  contained 
all  its  financial  interests,  enlarging  its  opera-  small  blood-vessels  coming  from  the  livers  of 
tions,  and  nearly  doubling  its  capital,  besides  each  (which  were  in  both  close  to  the  cord), 
paying  for  objects  entirely  outside  of  itself  and  these  blood-vessels  were  covered  with  a 
not  less  than  $800,000.  During  all  ^e  time  of  thin  layer  of  genuine  liver-tissue.  A  separa- 
his  book  agency  Dr.  Carlton  was  also  the  treas-  tion  or  division  of  the  cord  would  therefore 
urer  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society ;  and  have  been  almost  certainly  fatal  to  both.  The 
while  in  that  office  more  than  $8,000,000  passed  twins  differed  considerably  in  size  and  strength 
through  his  hands,  for  all  of  which  service  he  as  well  as  in  disposition,  Chang  being  consider- 
received  no  compensation.  Nor  was  there  ever  ably  the  larger  and  stronger,  but  also  the  more 
a  note  or  other  paper  of  the  Society  dishon-  irritable  and  intemperate,  while  Eng  was 
ored  at  maturity,  though  to  preserve  its  honor  smaller,  but  sober  and  patient.  They  came 
it  sometimes  became  necessary  to  borrow  large  to  this  country  in  1829,  and  were  publicly  ex- 
amounta,  for  which  not  infrequently  his  own  hibited  in  America  and  Europe  for  nearly 
personal  securities  were  pledged.  His  accounts,  twenty-five  years.  Having  accumulated  a  joint 
though  carefdiy  audited  at  each  year's  end,  fortune  of  about  $80,000,  they  settled  down  as 
never  showed  any  discrepancies ;  and  at  his  re-  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  age  of 
tirement,  a  littie  more  tnan  a  year  before  his  forty-four  or  forty-five  married  two  sisters,  by 
death,  the  Missionary  Board  bore  a  hearty  tes-  whom  they  had  a  number  of  children  TChang 
timony  to  his  ability  and  conscientious  fidelity  six,  and  Eng  five),  of  whom  eight  with  tne  two 
in  their  service.  He  was  much  honored  and  widows  survive  them.  Two  of  the  children 
esteemed  in  Elizabeth,  where  he  had  been  ac-  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  rest  had  no  malfor- 
tive  in  building  up  a  strong  Methodist  interest,  mation  or  infirmity.  They  lost  a  part  of  their 
had  been  twice  a  member  of  tiie  City  Council,  property,  which  consisted  partially  of  slaves, 
and  had  been  elected,  a  few  months  before  his  by  the  war,  and  were  very  bitter  in  their  de- 
death,  city  treasurer.  He  was  also  a  member  nunciation  of  the  Government  in  consequence, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Methodist  After  the  war  they  again  resorted  to  public 
Missionary  Society,  a  director  in  the  Shoe  and  exhibitions  to  regain  their  lost  wealth,  but  were 
Leather  Bank,  and  in  the  Home  Life-insurance  not  very  successful.  Their  lives  were  embit- 
Gompany.  To  high  abilities  he  joined  rare  tered  by  their  own  quarrels,  and  the  bicker- 
social  powers.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  ing  of  their  wives;  and  they  returned  home, 
from  Wesleyan  University.  after  a  decision  by  the  most  eminent  European 
CHANG  and  ENG,  the  well-known  Siamese  surgeons  that  the  severing  of  the  band  (which 
twins,  bom  at  Bangesau,  Siam,  April  16,  both  desired)  would  prove  fatal,  with  their 
181l;diednearMountAiry,N.C.,  January  17,  tempers  much  soured,  and  their  spirits  de- 
1874.  Their  father  was  Chinese,  and  their  pressed.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  they 
mother  Chino-Siamese.  The  connection  of  the  had  always  maintained  a  high  character  for 
two  was  by  a  fleshy  and  partly  cartilaginous  integrity  and  fairness  in  dealing,  and  were 
band  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilages  much  esteemed  by  their  neighbors.  In  1870 
of  the  breast-bones  down  to  a  point  below  tiie  Chang  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  subse- 
umbilicufl,  or  navd,  of  each.  There  had  been  quently  weak  and  ill,  while  Eng's  health  was 
but  a  single  umbilical  cord  attached  to  the  mid-  much  improved.  Chang  died  first,  probably 
die  of  the  under  side  of  this  band,  and  while  firom  acute  laryngitis,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
the  band  (which  was  eight  or  nine  inches  in  the  result  of  a  ride  in  extreme  cold  weather, 
length,  about  eight  in  circumference,  and  two  and  Eng,  about  two  and  a  half  hours  later, 
and  a  half  in  diameter — ^its  upper  or  outer  snr-  probably  fh>m  nervous  shock  at  his  brother^s 
face  being  convex,  and  the  under  or  inner  con-  death,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  some  myste- 
cave)  was  cartilaginous  and  nearly  insensible  rious  influence  resulting  from  their  connec- 
except  at  its  median  point,  there  was  evidently  tion.  The  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia 
some  intercommunication  through  it  to  the  vis-  and  carefully  examined  by  a  corps  of  eminent 
eera  of  both.  The  breast-bones  were  so  nearly  physicians.  There  are  but  five  or  six  cases,  of 
jtnned  that  they  were  naturally  face  to  &ce,  these  ^*  double  monsters  "  on  record ;  none  of 
and  eonld  never  have  occupied  the  position  of  them  united  just  as  these  were,  and  none  who 
back  to  back.  What  this  connection  was  was  had  attained  such  an  age. 
a  disputed  point,  which  could  not  be  settled  CHEMISTRY.  InJhieneeofOoloronEediic-' 
until  a  careful  post-^nortem  examination  was  tion  by  Light, — This  subject  has  been  inves- 
made.    It  was  then  found  that  there  were  no  tigated  with  great  thoroughness  by  Mr,  M* 
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Carey  Lea,  of  Pblladelphia,  and  the  results  red  litmus-paper,  IncreAsed  the  sensitiveness  to  bine 

pabJiahed  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  SoUnce  "»d  violet;  mauveine  and  aniline  green  were  with- 

andArU.    In  those  metaUic  salts  whicb  suffer  out  eflfeet,  and  aurine  diminished  sensitiveness  lo  all 

reduction  under  the  action  of  light,  the  nature  e.  Silver  lodide.^Ben  a  violet-blue  aniline  color 

of  the  acid  has  much  to  do  with  the  facility  of  increased  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  green  rays; 

reduction  ;  thus  ferric  oxalate  and  citrate  are  bat  also  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  violet.    Aniline 

much  more  easUy  reduced  than  ferric  sulphate,  ej^l"^  ''I'lITif  J^l 'f '^w''^°f  ?  ♦?  ^j?^^^'  """^i 

"c     *.!-       i-u        J     -i-'Ti.      ^         1*  •                  1  ffTOcn,  and  yellow  rays,  but  not  to  th«  orange  and 

Further,  the  reduoibihty  of  a  salt  is,  aa  a  rule,  J^  (tte  colors  approximating  to  its  own  oolor),>hilc, 

mnuenced  by  the  substances  m  contact  with  it:  on  the  contrary,  coralline  increased  the  senaitive- 

thus  silver  chloride,  when  alone,  changes  rather  ness  to  the  ra^s  most  different  ih>m  its  own  color, 

slowly  to  violet:  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  deeper  Hence  no  definite  hiw  appears. 

violet  when  in  contact  with  sUver  nitrate ;  on  ^^,;  ^.^  ^a;^*.-Here  colorless  substances  as 

vAVMvu,      lAvx*  >u  wumvv  *riuu  auT«A  *i.w  ww  ,  w«  ^^y  ^  thosc  possesBuig  coloT  wcrc  plsocd  m  contact 

certain  sorts  of  organic  matter  bemg  added,  ^ijh  ^t^  ^^  xo  be  reduced.    The  result  waa  that 

the  change  is  still  more  rapid,  and  the  color  none  of  the  many  substances  used  exerted  a  more 

produced  may  be  intense  black.     It  is  affirmed  discriminating  action  on  the  sensitiveness  to  indi* 

by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  that  in  the  case  of  ^^^^^^l  rays  than  salioine,  a  perfectly  colorless  sub- 

J]^^r^  K-^«,;;i«  o««v  ^Jr«*-^+  «rv+  ^«i«.  ^4v^^*^  Ufl  stance:  it  rendered  the  silver  bromide  as  sensitive 

Silver  bromide  such  contact  not  only  affects  its  ^^  ^^^  „^  ^^  „  ^^  ^^^  ^^^     The  author's  conclu- 

general  sensitiveness  to  light,  but  also  moames  gion  is,  that  "  there  is  no  general  law  connecting  the 
its  impressibility  to  rays  of  different  refrangi-  color  of  a  substance  with  the  greater  or  less  sensi- 
bilities. According  to  Vogel,  this  change  fol-  tiveness  which  it  brings  to  any  silver  haloid  for  any 
lows  a  definite  law,  viz.:  the  colored  sub-  particular  ray." 

stances,  absorbing  certain  rays,  increase  the  The  Centennial  of  C?iemiatry,^The  celebra- 

impressibility  of  the  bromide  to  those  rays  tion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 

which  they  absorb.    Thus  a  colored  substance  covery  of  oxygen  gas  was  one  of  the  notable 

which  absorbs  the  yellow  rays  and  radiates  the  events  of  the  year  1874.    The  idea  of  this  cen- 

rest  of  the  spectrum,  increases  the  sensitiveness  tennial  originated  with  Prof.  H.  C.  Bolton,  of 

of  silver  bromide  to  the  yellow  rays.    The  ex-  Columbia  College,  New  York,  who,  in  a  com- 

istence  of  this  law  Mr.  Lea  was  unable  to  munication  to  the  American  ChemUty  enumer- 

Terify.    Below  is  an  abridged  account  of  his  ated  the  many  important  discoveries  in  chem- 

experiments.  istry  which  signalized  the  year  1774,  and  which 

l.^.rr<.5^ft,.-Stripsofpaper  were  flrst  strongly  ™»^^   that  period    as    the    starting-point   of 

colored  with  aurhie,  with  anihne  blue,  and  with  ani-  modern   chemical  science.     The  project   was 

line  green,  and  then  impregnated   with  ammonia  favorably  received,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 

/>rricacaia<«  and  exposed,  side  by  side  with  ordinary  Prof.  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  Northumberland,  Pa., 

white  paper  similarly  impregnated,  to  a  spectrum  (an  ^here  Priestley  lived  after  coming  to  this  con n- 

t'^^Jh'TullTe^nV^^^^^  S%fn^^rrl  try,  and  where  he  is  buried,  was^lected  as  the 
both  papers  wore  plunged  into  a  solution  of  ferrid-  plaoe  of  meetmg.  In  answer  to  tne  call,  nearly 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  produced  Tumbull's  one  hundred  chemists  assembled  at  Northum- 
blue  in  the  reduced  portions,  the  remainder  continu-  berland  on  July  81st.  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler  was 
ing  white.  The  result  of  three  experiments  was  to  chosen  president  of  the  meeting,  and  was  con- 
show  the  amUne  blue  to  be  without  influence.  The  j„^a,^  ♦!  tv^  «i»«:«  v.«  t>«;^«*i««»-  ««„.,;i«««  r^ 
aniline  green  slightly  diminished  the  impressibilitv,  ^^^^  ^o  the  chair  by  Pnestley  s  grandson,  Dr. 
but  not  more  in  one  part  than  in  another.  The  aurine  ^  oseph  Pnestley.  1  he  more  prominent  features 
produced  this  effect  more  strongly.    Neither  colorinj^  of  this  interesting  celebration  were,  an  address 


to  white,  blue,  or  violet  light,  nor  in  the  orange  or    ters  written  while  residing  in  this  country;  an 
the  red.    In  the  yellow  it  was  less  impressed  than    address,  "A  Century's  Progress  in  Theoretic 


the  bichromate  strip  of  naper  without  aurine.    Papers  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt;  a  me- 

^]^^L^^'S^ll^Z:^r^VA^'^  n,oml  tribute  at  the  grave  of  Priestley  deliv- 

sitive  to  the  whole  spectrum.  «red  by  President  Coppee,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 

8.  Potamum  Feir^eifafUde.^YvpeTs  colored  with  sity;  a  "Review  of  the  Century's  Progress  in 
aurine.  coralline,  aniline  red,  blue^  and  green,  and  Industrial  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
mauveine,  were  exposed,  the  reduction  being  brought  gmith,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  an  address  of 
about  with  ferno  ammonia  oxalate.  All  these  six  p,^«  T}^^i«^:«  a;iK\v^.C>  k«  "  a,»^..u««.  n^^ 
colors  diminished  the  impressibility  of  the  ferrid-  f  ??^.-^®^*™J?  Sillunan,  on  "  American  Con- 
cyanide  throughout  the  whole  rantre  of  the  spectrum,  tributions  to  Onemistry."  A  visit  to  the  house 
and  no  relation  could  be  traced  oetween  uie  color  which  Priestley  built,  and  in  which  he  died  ; 
used  and  the  impression  of  particular  rays.  an  inspection  of  his  "  shed,"  or  laboratory,  in 

S  ^"^^u  ^*^«^--The   same   oolonnff-matters  ^1,5^5^  j^^  ^j^  ^^  Bcientific  work ;  and  the  ex- 

used.    With  short  exposures  to  violet  and  white  light  1..1...          -           _-.*_      ^             •  *          j     •  * 

only  the  mauveine  appeared  to  give  a  slight  increwe  niwtion  of  apparatus,  manuscnpts,  and  pict- 

of  sensitiveness :  but  as  the  increase  extended  equally  ures,  relating  to  Pnestley,  contributed  in  large 

to  white  and  violet,  no  concluaion  could  be  drawn  as  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings, 

to  influence  on  specific  rays.    The  coralline  dimin-  Composition  of  the   Water  of   Great  Salt 

ished  the  general  sensitiveness  a  good  deaU^^^  ZaU— In    the    Chemical   Kew$,   H.  Bassett 

nearly  destroyed  it,  and  the  three  aniline  colors  '^""'*      *"    ""^    v#i.^f/.«.i*»   -i.»c«/«,    xx.   o^ooocwb 

diminished  it  tt  little.  gives  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Great 

6.  Siher  CMoride^—KeTQ  coralline,  rosaniline,  and  Salt  Lake.    He  finds  the  total  solid  residue  in 
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100  parts  by  weight  to  amount  to  18.42,  dis- 
tributed as  follows,  viz. : 

Chlorine 7.88 

SO- 0.88 

Sodium.. 8.88 

PoUtrainm O.W 

Calcium 0.06 

Magnealom 0.30 

The  water  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.102  at  17°  Centigrade. 

AgrictUtural  Chemistry. — In  a  report  to  the 
Gonneoticat  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
value  of  brewers*  refuse  barlej-grains  as  ma- 
nare,  and  as  food  for  milch-cows,  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  states  that — 

As  &/eHiUia',  these  grains  moBt  nearly  compare 
to  stabld-iuauure.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  a  refuse 
product,  or  residue  of  a  kind  of  digestive  process.  I 
give  here  the  comparative  composition  of  the  two 
substances : 


SUBSTAirCSS. 


MolAtore 

lie  matter. 


Organi 
AtE.... 
Nitrogen. 


Bcaw«n'  Gnliu. 
tnah. 


78.6 
90.4 
1.1 
0.75 


S(abl«<Maaiii«, 
frBih. 


71.0 
S4.6 
4.4 
0.45 


The  analysis  of  stable-manure  is  an  average  of  sev- 
eral analyses.  It  is  seen  that  the  jprains  contain  74 
per  cent,  more  water,  4  per  cent,  less  oiganio  mat- 
ter, more  than  8  per  cent,  less  ash.  Nitrogen  is  ; 
more  in  the  grains,  but  it  exists  exclusively  as  gluten 
or  similar  albuminoid,  and  not  at  all  as  ammonia 
compoand.  The  less  activity  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
^;runs  is  compensated  bv  its  greater  quantity.  The 
8sh  consists  cniefty  of  pnosphates  of  nme  and  mag- 
nesia, as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  treatment  the 
grains  have  received,  and  as  Scheven  found  in  analy- 
ses of  the  ash  of  similar  grains.  In  fact,  the  phos- 
phate of  these  grains  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
stable-dang,  or  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The  solu- 
ble ash  ingredients  of  stable-manure,  especially  pot- 
ash, must  oe  nearly  lacking  in  the  (^Trains. 

Considering  their  low  price,  the  grains  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  (meap  manure,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
alkalies  and  sulphates,  as  compared  with  stable-dung. 

As  mUl&-/ooa,  these  grains  have  a  higher  value 
than  for  manure.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing analyses  and  remarks : 


SUBSTANCES. 

GralBfl. 

bdbn  Bloom. 

UalM.F)Ddd«r 
la  Aogut. 

Xolstare. 

Aah. 

Cellulose  (crude  fl- 
bie) 

Albaminofd 

Starch,  sugar,  fat, 
etc  (by  differ^ 
eiLce)~. . .  • 

78.fiO 
1.07 

8.11 
4.68 

1S.M 

75.0 
%t 

7.0 
S.0 

12.0 

82.9 
1.1 

4.7 
1.1 

10.9 

The  gnuns  are  seen  to  surpass  corn-fodder  in 
every  respect,  and  to  contain  four  times  the  per- 
centage or  albuminoid,  or  flesh-forming  matters,  of 
the  green  •maize-stalks.  They  compare  also  well 
with  ji^rass  before  blossom,  aud  have  but  one  de- 
ileieney.  viz.,  that  of  potash  and  sulphates.  The 
proportion  of  albuminoids  in  brewers'  grains  exceeds 
tLat  of  any  kind  of  green  fodder  grown  in  this 
country,  young  clover  not  excepted. 

The  condition  of  the  nutritive  matters  in  these 
grains  is  doubtless  adapted  for  rapid  diffcstion,  and 
thev  most  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  acQunct  to  the 
far-iier's  resources. 

&timntion  of  Phorphorio  Acid  in  Super-' 
phosphates. — ^In  a  series  of  valuable  papers, 


published  in  the  Moniteur  Seientifi^iuej  on  the 
^*  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  buperphos- 
phates,''  the  author,  H.  J.  Joulie,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  sui>erphoBphate8  are  not.  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  mixtures  of  acid  phosphate  and  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  but  they  also  contain  tree  phosphoric 
add,  acid  phosphate  ot  lime,  bicalcic  phosphate,  and 
unattackea  tribasic  phosphate. 

2.  The  retroffradation  they  undergo  in  ageing  is 
due  to  a  slow  ^rmation  of  bicalcic  pnosphate  at  the 
expense  of  the  iree  phosphoric  acid,  which  seizes  on 
the  unattacked  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
of  add  phosphate^  which  breaks  up  into  free  phos- 
phoric acid  and  bicalcic  phosphate. 

8.  As  the  assimilability  of  the  suj^erphosphates 
depends  on  the  sum  of  the  phosphonc  acid  which 
they  contain  under  the  first  three  forms,  it  is  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  by  drying  and  by  age. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  solu- 
ble in  water  gives  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
assimilability  of  the  superphosphates,  as  it  does  not 
take  account  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  they 
contain  in  the  shape  of  bicalcic  phosphate,  which 
is  at  least  as  assimilable  as  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  solu- 
ble in  the  alkaline  citrate  of  ammonia,  under  tiie 
conditions  here  described,  is  a  precise  measure  of 
the  positive  assimilability  of  the  phosphates  con- 
tained in  manures  and  superphosphates. 

6.  The  adoption  by  analysts  of  this  method  will 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphates,  will  develop  the  precipitated 
phosphate  industry,  and  improve  the  production  of 
compound  manures,  wherein  the  assimilable  phos- 
phates will  of  necessity  be  substituted  for  the  fossil 
phosphates  so  soon  as  the  analysts  have  ceased  to 
confound  the  two. 

yitre-produeing  Plants, — ^Upward  of  a  year 
ago  a  communication  from  A.  Bontin  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  called  attention 
to  the  large  amount  of  nitre  found  in  the  ash 
of  the  plant  Amaranthus  hlitum.  During  the 
past  year  M.  Boutin  analyzed  two  other  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  viz.,  Amaranthus  atropur^ 
pureus  and  A.  fnelaneholieus  ruber,  both  of 
them  exotics,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  foliage.  The  author 
finds  that  the  A.  ruber,  desiccated  at  lOO'' 
0.,  contains  16  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potash — 
equal  to  22  grammes  of  nitrogen  per  kilo- 
gramme of  the  dried  plant,  and  72  grammes 
of  potash.  The  A.  atropurpureus  contains,  in 
the  dry  state,  22.77  per  cent,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash ;  consequently  1  kilogramme  contains  81 
grammes  nitrogen  and  108.5  grammes  of  pot- 
ash. Having  been  dried  for  some  time  in  the 
open  air,  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  covered 
with  an  efflorescence  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in 
fine,  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  author  thinks 
that  sooner  or  later  this  family  of  plants  will 
be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  nitrogenous 
fertilizing  materials  they  produce. 

The  Mtrogen  qf  the  Soil.— Frof,  Armsby,  of 
Millbury,  Mass.,  read,  in  the  chemical  section 
of  the  American  Association,  a  paper  on  tliis 
subject,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  bad  made  to  determine  the  loss  and 
gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  His  method  was 
to  allow  organic  matter  containing  a  known 
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amount  of  nitrogen  to  decay,  under  circum-  The  apparatus  was  exposed  to 
stances  in  which  all  the  nitrogen  given  off  or  light, 
accumulated  could  he  measur^.  The  organic 
matter  consisted  of  dried  and  sifted  ham-yard 
manure,  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of 
dried  and  pulverized  flesh.  The  experiments 
marked  I.  in  the  following  tables  were  con- 
ducted in  purified  air;  those  marked  II.,  in 
purified  nitrogen.  The  exposure  to  air  in  the 
first  set  of  experiments  was  kept  up  for  more 
than  two  months;  the  exposure  to  nitrogen 
was  for  a  shorter  period;  the  temperature 
varied  from  60°  to  80°,  averaging  70°  Fahr. 

NITBOGSN  AFTBB  DBOOMPOSITION  (iK  GBAIOCES). 


diffused  day- 


QVAKTITZa  AKD  MATERIALS 

USED. 

No.  of  ExpOTi- 

Oigaalo 

Ma(t«r: 

grtmiDM. 

Oypavm: 
gmwaM. 

Potaah 
(KOH) : 
gfsmmai. 

Wftlar: 

ToMl 
Nlliogaa: 

L    1 

L    %, 

X.    o>  • .  • . « • 
I.    4. 

n.  1 

n.  «. 

n.  8. 

n.  4. 

16 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 

•  • 

•  • 

15 
15 

•  • 

•  • 

16 
16 

•  •  • .  • 
0.786 

•  •  ■  •  ■ 

0.7W 

•  •  •  ■  • 

0.706 

•  •  •  ■  o 

9.796 

0.486 
0.486 
0.486 
0.486 
0.458 
0.468 
0.468 
a468 

Na  of  EzparlBMni 

T. 

1 

I. 

2. 

I. 

8. 

I. 

4 

IT. 

1 

U. 

2 

TT. 

8 

U. 

4 

Organic  matter 

Organic  matter  and  potash 

Organic  matter  and  gypBum 

Organic  matter,  potasn,  and  gypeiua. 

Organic  matter 

Organic  matter  and  potash. 

Organic  matter  and  gypsam 

Organic  matter,  poCavn,  and  gypenm. 


Gtthiof  Am- 
monla  «t- 
pwwd  u 
NUiqgui. 


0.0118 
0.0801 
0.1651 
0.0007 
0.0614 
0.0255 
0.0784 
0.0479 


TOTAL  GAIN  OV 

KITBOGSK. 

Waigfat. 

PctomI 

■  ■•••• 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

0.074 

16.23 

•••»■• 

•  ■  •  ■  ■ 

a0067 

1.48 

0.0876 

19.84 

•  ■  •  •  • 

TOTAL  LOBS  OV 
NITBOOXH. 


Wal^L 


0.064 

0.0809 
0.0686 


0.0062 
0.0088 


11.11 
18.09 


1.14 
1.94 


These  reeults  show  a  loss  of  nitroffon  in  all  oases 
exoept  I  a  and  11 9 ;  the  small  gain  of  II 1  heiog  with- 
in the  errors  of  experiment.  The  loss  is  veiy  much 
less  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  series  of  experi- 
ments. This  cannot  be  attributed  to  shorter  dura" 
tion,  since  the  gain  of  II «  is  greater  than  that  of  1 1. 
It  oonfirms  the  deductions  of  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and 
Pugh^  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  caused  b^  a  process 
of  oxidation.  Gypsum  seems  to  prevent  in  part  the 
loss  of  nitrogen.  The  relation  of  the  formation  of 
ammonia  to  toe  experiments  is  not  obvious.  A  oon- 
siderable  gain  of  nitrogen  is  effected  in  the  experi- 
ments where  potash  alone  is  mixed  with  organic  mat- 
ter. No  trace  of  nitric  acid  was  found,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  formed  during  the  ex- 
periments. The  gain  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  nitrification.  The  fiict  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
is  demonstrated ;  the  method  is  as  yet  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  following  condnsions  sum  up  our  present 
knowledge .  1.  The  loss  of  free  nitrogen  dunng  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  gen- 
erally due  to  oxidizing  action.  2.  An  increase  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  soil  may  take  place  by  oxida- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  to  nitric  acid.  8.  Some  organic 
substances  in  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali  are  able 
to  fix  free  nitrogen  without  the  agency  of  oxygen  or 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

Eatimatian  of  Nitrates  in  Potable  Water. — 
A  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  in 
potable  waters,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin, 
of  the  British  Ohemical  Society,  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  affording  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  purity  of  water.  A  nitrate,  in  the 
presence  of  chlorides,  when  treated  with  phe- 
nol and  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  reddish  solution 
which,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, changes  to  a  more  or  less  decided  blue. 
On  this  reaction  the  process  depends.  The 
water  under  examination  is  compared  with  a 
standard  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  contain- 
ing a  known  quantity  of  the  salt ;  these  are 
treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  The 
process  is  capable  of  accurately  determining 


the  amount  of  nitrates  present  to  within  one 
part  in  four  ndllion  parts  of  water. 

Proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air, — 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
has  been  newly  investigated  by  Truchot  In 
a  communication  to  the  Paris  Academic  des 
Sciences  he  says  that  his  method  of  analysis 
consisted  in  passing  a  known  volume  of  air 
through  a  graduated  solution  of  barium  hy- 
drate, allowing  the  barium  carbonate  to  be 
precipitated,  and  then  re-titrating  the  solution. 
His  results  are  as  follows:  1.  At  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (where  he  made  his  experiments)  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  gi-eater  at 
night  than  during  the  day.  2.  The  proportion 
is  not  sensibly  greater  in  the  city  tnan  in  the 
country.  8.  In  the  vicinity  of  green-leaved 
plants  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varies 
considerably,  according  as  the  green  parts  of 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays 
or  to  dif^sed  light,  or  exist  in  the  shade, 
the  amounts  for  these  cases  respectively  being 
8.64,  4.16,  and  6.49  per  10,000  parts  of  air. 
4.  The  mean  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  is  4.09  parts  per  10,000.  6.  This  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  altitude ;  thus  at  Olermont-Ferrand  (alti- 
tude 896  metres)  it  is  8.18 ;  on  the  Puy-de- 
D6me  (altitude  1,446  metres),  2.08;  on  the 
Pic  de  Sancy  (altitude  1,881  metres),  1.72  per 
10,000  volumes  of  air. 

Composition  of  Cotmic  Dust, — ^The  Norwe- 
gian explorer  Nordenskidid  on  many  ooca* 
sions  discovered  on  the  snow  in  high  northern 
latitudes  minute  particles  of  a  black  substanoe 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  cryoconite. 
Since  his  return  from  the  polar  regions  he  haa 
analyzed  this  dust,  comparing  it  with  a  sub- 
stance of  the  same  nature  found  by  his  brothec 
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on  the  snow  in  remote  regions  of  Norway.    In  corrosive  action  of  other  agents ;  for  example, 

neither  case  was  it  possible  that  these  particles  when  a  lead  pipe  has  been  sarrounded  with 

could  have  had  a  terrestrial  origin,  and  hence  fresh  mortar,  which  is  frequently  or  perma- 

NordenskiOld  regards  them  as  associated  with  nently  moistened,  or  when  lamps  of  fresh  mor- 

meteors.    The  substance  is  a  silicate  having  the  tar  have  fallen  upon  the  bottom  of  a  lead  cis- 

formnla  2BSi+AlSIt+(H).    It  also  contains  tern.    Again,  the  effect  of  galvanic  action  has 

metallic  particles  (iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt),  been  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  corrosion  bj 

aad  aboat  two  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  water*    If  a  lead  pipe  be  soldered  with  pewter 

An  Improved  Cement — ^A  very  slow-setting  solder  and  not  with  lead,  erosion  takes  place 

stucco  or  cement,  which  becomes  extremely  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  solder  with 

hard,  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  small  the  lead.    The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  con- 

qaantity  of  alom  to  plaster  of  Paris.    A  still  tact  of  the  pipe  with  bars  of  other  metals,  or 

finer  cement—one  which  sets  with  equal  slow-  bits  of  such  metals  lying  on  it ;  and  some  facts 

nes3  and  acquires  the  same  hardness — ^is  ob-  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  same 

tained   by  simply   plunging  the    dehydrated  property  in  certain  stony  and  earthy  suMances. 

gypsum  for  a  few  minute  into  water  contain-  Other  investigations  of  this  general  subject  by 

ing  slightly  more  sulphuric  acid  than  suffices  Fordos,  Bobierre  and  ChampouiUon,  Maralo, 

to  transform  into  sulphate  all  the  carbonate  of  Mayengon  and  Bergeret,  and  Bumas  Belgrana 

calcium  which  may  be  present  in  the  gypsum,  and  LeBlano,  have  been  published  during  the 

After  the  liquid  has  been  drained  off,  the  plas-  year. 

ter  is  submitted  to  a  heat  approaching  redness  Ozone, — ^The  statement  of  SchOnbein,  that 
far  two  or  three  hours.  ozone  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
Solvent  Action  of  Water  on  Lead, — ^The  dis-  oil  of  turpentine,  is  negatived  by  the  later  re- 
cusaion  in  the  French  Academic  des  Sciences  searches  of  Kingsett.  He  first  endeavored  to 
on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  (a  summary  ascertain  the  rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a 
of  which  was  given  in  the  volume  for  1874)  given  amount  of  turpentine  and  similar  bodies, 
was  the  occasion  of  Sir  Bobert  Ghristison  mak-  and  found  that  the  former,  in  sunshine,  absorbed 
ing  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub-  86.6  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  daily,  but  in 
ject  His  results  agree  in  the  main  with  those  the  shade  only  0.6  c.c.  Oil  of  caraway  ab- 
attained  by  the  majority  of  the  Yrenoh  eavante,  sorbed  8  c.c.  daily ;  oil  of  bergamot,  8  c.c. ;  oil 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  The  of  juniper,  2.5  c.c. ;  oil  of  cubebs  2  c.c. ;  oil  of 
purest  waters  act  the  most  powerfully  on  lead^  lemon,  1.2  c.c. ;  naphtha,  0.7  c.c. ;  ether,  0.19 
corroding  it,  and  forming  a  carbonate  of  pe-  c.c ;  benzole  showed  no  absorption  during 
culiar  and  uniform  composition.  2.  All  salts  forty  days.  On  agitation  then  with  potas- 
impede  this  action,  and  may  prevent  it  alto-  slum  iodide  and  starch  solution,  the  well-known 
gether,  some  of  them  when  in  extremely  mi*  blue  coloration  was  more  or  less  quickly  do- 
nate proportions.  8.  The  proportion  of  each  veloped,  though  the  color  did  not  appear  at 
salt  required  to  prevent  action  is  nearly  in  the  once,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  bergamot,  re- 
inrerse  ratio  of  the  solubility  of  the  compound  quired  several  minutes.  On  testing  the  sub- 
which  its  aoid  forms  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  stance  formed  for  ozone,  neither  lead  nor 
The  first  of  these  three  propositions  is  often  manganese  paper  was  affected,  nor  were  their 
called  in  qnestion,  but  all  the  experiments  made  solutions  chemged  by  actual  contact  with  the 
by  the  anthor  invariably  confirmed  it.  A  oil ;  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids, 
sample  of  very  pure  spring- water  was  sent  to  however,  became  violet.  Further  experiments 
him,  with  the  assnrance  that  it  had  been  found  were  made  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Thus 
incapable  of  attacking  lead ;  but  on  trial  it  a  quantity  of  this  substance  was  placed  in  a 
was  found  to  corrode  the  lead  with  as  much  bottle  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  air  was 
energy  as  distilled  water.  An  interesting  fact,  slowly  drawn  through  it  for  many  hours,  and 
first  observed  by  Dr.  Nevina,  is  confiimed  by  it  was  allowed  to  stand  several  days  in  a  shal- 
the  author's  researches,  viz.,  that  some  salts  low  dish  exposed  to  the  air.  The  water  on 
seem  to  allow  of  a  certain  action  going  on  examination  colored  starch-paper  blue,  pre- 
when  they  are  largely  present  in  water,  though  cipitated  manganese  dioxide  from  potassium 
when  they  exist  in  very  small  quantities  they  permanganate  and  gave  a  violet  color  with 
prevent  action.  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  caused  no 
This  earioos  circumstance  might  well  excite  change  either  in  lead  acetate  or  manganese 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  their  sulphate.  The  oil,  even  after  washing,  gave 
water-supply  through  leaden  pipes :  according  both  the  starch  and  the  chromic-acid  testa, 
to  Sir  Bobert  Ghristison,  however,  *^  there  is  Hence  it  appears  that,  even  after  washing,  ox- 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  required  idized  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  body  with 
to  permit  action  is  greater  than  is  ever  likely  the  reactions  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  Still  it 
to  occur  in  waters  applicable  to  household  use."  cannot  be  either  ozone  or  hydrogen  dioxide, 
Boabtless  thia  excess  of  salts  is  found  in  some  but  a  body  derived  from  the  turpentine  by 
iBiaeral  waters,  and  the  passage  of  such  waters  the  action  of  air  and  water  upon  it.  If  it  be 
through  leaden  pipes  may  have  the  effect  of  the  hydrate  of  terpene  oxide,  OioHi,O.H,0, 
corroding  the  latter.  Oftentimes  the  corrosive  zinc  chloride  must  destroy  it.  Active  turpen- 
•etion  of  toater  has  been  confounded  with  the  tine  was  therefore  distilled  with  zinc  chloride, 
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and  the  active  properties  were  entirely  de-  when  phosphorns  oxidizes  in  air,  forming  the 

strojed.    The  conclusion  that  the  active  agent  pentozidea,  it  combines  with  1  molecule  of 

in  turpentine  exposed  to  light  is  hydrate  of  oxygen  and  part  of  another,  splitting  up  the 

terpene  oxide  receives  confirmation  from  sun-  latter  so  that  1  of  its  atoms  combines  with  a 

dry  other  of  its  reactions.  molecule  (0-0)  forming  ozone  (0-0-0). 

Do  PlanU  libsrate  Ozone  f — ^The  supposed  Improved  Proesss  in  Calico  -  Printing, — 
liberation  of  ozone  by  plants  was  tested  by  Owing  to  the  expense  attending  the  use  of 
J.  Belluci  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  specially  prepared  back-cloths  in  calico-print- 
given  in  detail  in  the  Compt€$  Psndus,  M.  Bel-  ing,  a  cheap  substitute  in  the  sh^e  of  un- 
luci  passed  air  containing  y^  of  its  volume  of  bleached  pieces  of  cloth,  rejected  for  printing 
carbonic  anhydride  for  six  hours,  in  the  day-  after  the  singeing  process,  is  now  commonly 
time,  through  a  glass  tube,  part  of  which  was  employed.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
covered  with  black  paper,  mto  a  receiver  in-  aniline  black  it  was  found  that  these  could  be 
closing^  living  plants,  whence  it  issued  by  a  used  but  once,  the  color  soiling  the  piece  so  as 
second  tube.  In  each  of  the  tubes  were  placed  to  prevent  its  being  completely  cleansed  by  the 
two  ozonoscopic  papers.  Kow,  it  appears  that  subsequent  bleaching  operation,  and  also  in- 
the  papers  in  the  dark  parts  of  both  tubes  were  juring  the  strength  of  the  cloth.  To  meet 
quite  unaltered ;  and  the  change  in  the  others  these  difficulties,  A.  Eielmeyer  resorts  to  the 
could  only  be  produced  by  ozone  existing  in  following  course. of  procedure : 
the  air  which  traversed  the  apparatus.  The  I  hav«  used  now  for  some  time  ^th  advantage  the 
intensity  of  coloraition  of  the  paper  exposed  to  aluminate  of  soda,  whioh  is  to  be  obtained  easily  and 

light  in  the  second  tube  almost  exactly  oorre-  J^tJ?^;' ^^'J^  L''*n.?nt^a«n.s?rlilt  P**»^''?ivJv^" 

^^r.^Ar.A  4.^  4.k»4.^^4.i«»^»*.^.  ««>  4.k*  :ii..lL:..«4.»;i  burnt  starca  to  print  aniline  black.    The  alkaline 

sponded  to  Uiat  of  the  paper  m  the  lUuminated  portion  of  thia  prmt-color  acts  with  anUine  black  aa 

part  of  tlie  first  tube ;  thus  excluding  the  sup-  an  etching-ground,  for,  with  the  alkaline  teaction,  a 

position  that  the  chemical  activity  of  the  air  development  of  the  black  ia  imposalble :  at  the  aame 

was  due  to  ozone  produced  by  the  plants.   The  ***"•»  where  the  black  and  aluminate  of  aoda  come 

author  thinks  M.  OloSz's  view  confirmed,  ac-  '''J^''**^  "^""^  ^^^""^  ?^  alumina  aepwratee  out 

auw^yx   vuiuiM^^  jMA..^*xroM,  o  »  «w   vvuuAt^vs4,  »vr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  Dreservative  by  cutting  off  any  di- 

cording  to  which  the  oombined  action  of  humid  rect  contact  of  the  black  with  the  cotton-fibres.    It 

oxygen  and  solar  light  accounts  for  the  colora^  ia  evident  that  thia  preservative  with  aniline  black, 

tion  of  iodized  starch-paper,  independent  of  under  proper  oombination  and  treatment,  may  per- 

ozone  form  a  third  function — that  of  a  red  mordant.    JSut 

i7-p.^»«:»«A«>4-<.  *»«<ii^  K«.  i?.«..»nAi  ar.VA.«A  ^fi  I  oouflne  myself  now  to  pointing  out  how  the  above 

E^eriments  made  by  Emanuel  Schdne,  of  considerations  on  aluminate  of  soda  may  be  uUlized 

the  oerim  Lhemical  bociety,  on  the  relations  ©n  a  large  scale  for  pi-eparing  the  unbleached  calico 

of  ozone  to  water,  gave  the  following  results :  to  serve  as  bac^-dotn  for  imprinting  aniline  black ; 

1.   Ozone  is  partially  destroyed   by  passing  while  I  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  ezperimenu  for 

through  water.     If  dry,  ozonized  oxygen  is  Jotf  hil/ nt  lerM'^  ^ 

simply  collected  over  water,  the  ozone  present  ^j  t^eir  alkalinity  as  a  check  upon  the  development 

is  diminished  by  about  25  per  cent.    If  passed  of  aniline  black,  out  they  cannot  act  abso  aa  preaerv- 

through  water  for  a  longer  time  the  loss  of  atives ;  they  cannot  prevent  a  portion  of  the  color 

ozone  is  greater.    The  loss  is  the  more  consid-  which jpeneta^tes  thromrh  the  nrint  from  being  de- 

erable  the  longer  the  gas  is  in  contact  with  the  TvMfAffl-i^^  ^'^''^  "^'"'^^"'  •"' 

water,  ana  the  greater  the  surface  exposed.  The  unbieaohod  goods  destined  to  sejve  aa  back- 

"  '^ -one  is  absorbed  by  water  in  a  oc~~"^ —     '     '       "'     '^'        ^     '"     '      ' 

)gree,  even  at  the  ordinary  tem 

vr»  I/U9            ^   t^    '   J.'        ^u  ^          ^iwmxifivx*  jQ  Jig  mji^Hg^  fQy  j^Q  hours,  SO  that  the  aluminate 

oxygen  through  water  much  more  ozone  dis-  ^f  g^^  ^^^  ^^  spread  aa  uniformly  aa  poaaible 

appears  than  is  absorbed  by  the  water.     Ihe  through  the  texture,  and  then  dried  on  the  cylinder, 

decrease  of  the  proportion  of  ozone  is,  there-  A  piece  of  60  metres  oonaumea  6  kiloa.  of  aluminate 

fore,  only  very  slightly  determined  by  absorp*  of  soda,  and,  for  such  aa  shirt-patterns^  may  aerve 

tion,  bat  must  be  considered  .8  a  consequence  ^T^tie'^m^'r  u^wtSS:^- pl'cS  ^Jhfd;"^^^ 

of  the  destructive  action  of  water.    4.  Ozone  gerved  aa  backing  for  other  prinfoolors  before  the 

does  not  convert  water  into  peroxide  of  hydro-  actual  bleaching,  placed  in  muriatic  acid  at  2* 

gen.    As  regards  the  loss  of  ozone  in  ozonized  Baum^,  and  once  more  washed.    After  this  proced- 

oxvgen  gas  on  standing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  ^^^  *<>'  ^>«  remidnder  haa  been  for  a  k>n^  whUe 

♦; Ji«  ;»  /.»^4-«^4-  wWK  w^.fz...    fV^r  Ani-Ti^-  -^y^r.  adoDtcd  m  manufaotonea,  only  the   operation    of 

time  in  contact  with  water,  the  author  con-  prfiSing  still  remains  to  be  estimated,  ani  this  should 

cluaes :  1.  li  ozonized  oxygen  is  left  m  contact  certainly  not  amount  to  more  than  the  various  ma- 

with  water,  the  ozone  is  gradually  converted  nipulations  of  cleaning  the  old  ezpresaly  woven, 

into  ordinary  oxygen.    In  three  days  the  ori-  ^ot  heavy  nattems,  such  aa  atripea,  the  prepared 

pinal  proportion  of  ozone  is  reduced  to  one-  J^«>'^  ""  <>5?y  ■«''^«  *>°<»,  "  bactmg,  and  for  yorv 

v«i^  JLa  f«  4)A-^»«  ^«^-  w^^v-*  4^.^^.  rvtf  ^»^«^  heavy  goods,  such  aa  doths  with   aniline   black 

half,  and  m  fifteen  days  mere  traces  of  ozone  grouid,  the  priming  liquid  should  be  taken  at  10* 

remain.    2.  The  transformation  of  ozone  mto  Baum6. 

oxygen  in  contact  with  water,  and  at  common  After  bleaching  these  pieces,  not  the  lightest  mark 

temperatures,  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  of  the  black  pattern  is  seen,  to  which  they  served  aa 

v^il              ^  underlayer,  not  even  on  the  borders ;  the  white  ia 

-D  *       J.       4.I.           J     J*         /•              V     Ai.  as  clear  aa  on  other  bleached  pieces,  and  my  first 

Regarding  the  production  of  ozone  by  the  fear  that  hydrate  of  alumina  might  remain  behind 

agency  of  phosphorus,  R.  Lamont  states  that  on  uie  texture,  and  afterward  produce  some  color- 
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ing,  has  hj  no  means  been  oonfirmed.  On  the  oon-  collected  in  stone-ware  juffs,  was  invariably  alkaline : 
tr&iyi  the  goods  may  be  used  for  any  desired  article  collected  io  bottles  of  wEite  glass,  it  had  a  neutral 
of  maaufacture.  I  nave  also  made  another  observa-  reaction.  Snow-water  measuring  50  cc,  obtained 
tioD,  that  aniline  black  with  white  ^oods,  printed  on  by  melting  the  snow  which  fell  on  December  27th, 
hacking  thus  prepared,  was  much  TesB  developed  on  of  last  year,  and  titrated  at  the  temperature  of  tbe 
the  aodei^side  of  the  texture,  than  when  printed  room,  was  neutral.  Some  precautions  are  necessary 
vltb  unprepared  underlayers,  while  at  the  same  time  for  the  preparation  of  test-paper  with  this  reagent. 
tlie  black  was  fully  developed  on  the  upper  side.  Thin  unsized  white  paper,  which  had  been  custom^ 
Bverr  aniline  black,  even  when  prepared  from  the  arily  employed  In  tlie  preparation  of  litmus-paper, 
best  instructaons,  must  affect  the  strength  of  the  was  turned*  red  by  the  alizarin  solution,  and  it  was 
thread,  and  all  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  can  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fine  Swedish  filtering- 
act  apon  it  on  all  sides ;  but  here  the  damp  under-  paper.  The  commoner  Swedish  paper  turned  the 
side  o(  the  print  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  yellow  to  a  brownish-yellow  color.  Even  the  best 
laminate  of  soda  of  the  underlay er^  and  takes  up  French  gelatin  could  not  be  employed  to  size  the 
ft  portion  of  the  latter,  by  which  this  side  of  the  paper  used  for  tbstingj  since  it  manifested  a  slightly 
thread  is  guarded  against  any  perilous  exposure  to  alkaline  reaction.  Alizarin  test-paper,  as  above  pre- 
cbemieal  reaction.  At  the  same  time,  also,  a  guar-  pared,  when  moistened  with  a  drop  of  saliva,  is 
antes  is  obtiuned  for  the  relative  strength  of  the  strongly  reddened,  and  should  be  employed  by 
whole  texture.  physicians  in  place  of  litmus.  I  have  likewise  em- 
...  .  ,„  .  T>rA-DT  ;i  *.  ployed  white  silk  and  silk  thread  dyed  with  alizarin, 
Alimrm  a$  a  Test—rrof.  A.  K.  Leeds  givea,  ^nd  this  mode  of  applying  the  test  may  in  some 
in  the  Amenean  Ghemuty  an  aooount  of  his  cases  be  found  useful, 
experiments  on  the  valne  of  alizarin  as  a  re- 

ftgeat.  By  digesting  for  a  short  time  with  NetD  Method  cf  aaaying  L&adr-Ores, — Ac- 
alcohol  of  95  per  p^iit.,  a  solution  was  obtained  cording  to  the  method  proposed  by  A.  Mas- 
holding  in  one  cubic  centimetre  0.00425  gramme  cazzini,  the  ore  or  other  substance  is  oxidized, 
alizarin.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solu-  and  its  metals  converted  into  sulphates  before 
tion  unparted  a  bright-yellow  color  to  a  litre  reduction.  The  best  agent  for  this  purpose  is 
of  water.  ))y  the  addition  of  2.25  cubic  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ore  is  mixed  with 
centimetres  ^f  a  solution  containing  0.000198  an  equal  or  double  weight  of  the  sulphate,  ac- 
gramme  potash  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  yel-  cording  as  it  supposed  to  be  poorer  or  richer, 
low  changed  to  a  distinct  rose-color,  indioat-  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  in  a  small  porcelain 
ing  the  presence  of  one  part  of  potash  in  crucible,  covered  to  prevent  spirting.  When 
more  than  2,000,000  parts  of  water.  A  simi-  cold,  the  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
Iar/«hange  of  tint  was  produced  by  0.00032  acidulated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid; 
gramme  soda  dijssolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  or  thus  the  sulphates  and  oxides  of  iron,  copper, 
one  part  in  more  than  3,000,000.  The  addition  etc.,  are  dissolved,  the  lead  and  silver  remain- 
of  6  milligrammes  of  potash  and  4  milligrammes  ing  insoluble. 

o(  soda,  to  a  litre  of  water  containing  0.00425  This  portion  is  washed  by  decantation,  tlie 

gramme  alizarin,  changed  the  yellow  into  a  washings  being  passed  through  a  filter.    This 

rose-color  so  dark  that  any  further  deepening  filter  is  next  dried  and  its  ashes  added  to  the 

of  the  color  was  too  inappreciable  to  be  used  dried  insoluble  portion.    It  is  then  mixed  with 

as  a  means  of  detecting  an  increase  in  the  per-  muriatio  acid  and  powdered  zinc,  in  order  to 

centage  of  alkali.    On  instituting  a  compari-  reduce  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  chloride  of 

SOD  between  litmus  and  alizarin,  it  was  found  silver.    The  metallic  deposit  is  washed  with 

that  a  litre  of  water  containing  0.0066  gramme  water  which  has  been  boiled,  or  acidulated 

of  the  latter  with  0.0008  gramme  of  the  acid  witJi  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  pressed  into  a 

HgSO^  underwent  the  same  change  of  color  compact  mass. 

as  a  litre  of  water  containing  0.02  gramme  This  is  dried  and  heated  with  from  1|  to  2 
litmus  and  0.0024  gramme  H^SO^.  parts  its  own  weight  of  a  flux  composed  of  13 
A  namber  of  samples  of  drinking-waters  gave  a  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  10  grammes 
stroDffly  alkaline  reaction  with  alizarin,  those  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5  grammes  of  melted  borax, 
Uoboken  and  New  York  changing  the  color  to  a  and  5  grammes  of  farina.  The  whole  is  covered 
i^^n  tt'TwSf^Tf  CV^J^^'  rr-^*^  dried  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
2d,  gave  a  bright  oherry-oolor  with  0.0066  gramme  ^^^^  ^  raised  by  degrees  to  redness.  W  hen  the 
ftliztfin,  and  acquired  the  same  tint  as  that  imparted  whole  is  in  a  State  of  quiet  fusion,  it  is  submit- 
by  0.0016  gramme  soda  to  a  litre  of  distilled  water  ted  for  a  moment  to  a  higher  temperature, 
wntaining  0.0066  gramme  f liaujn.  The  yellow  jhis  process  serves  for  determining  lead  and 
oolor  wss  restored  to  the  latter  by  0.004  gramme  «:i„^,  :„  «,k;*«  1a«^  «^^  \^^a  ^^^^  J^«i,  ;«  «rxi,i 
H^0„  to  the  former  by  0.08  graiLme  h/u,.  In  a^^^r  m  white-lead,  red-lead,  ores  nch  m  gold 
thia  ray  the  alkalinity  of  a  number  of  samples  of  Ai^d  silver,  also  antimony,  tm,  and  copper.  If, 
drinking-water  may  be  rapidly  compared,  and  the  in  the  assay  of  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
toul  amoant  of  acid  reqaired  to  nentrsliae  the  bases  amount  of  lead  is  insufficient,  pure  oxide  of 
□ur  be  determined  without  previous  condensation.  l^aA  \a  «dded 

In  all  the  above  cases  extremely  dilute  eolations  r.-      *•     '    ^  ir       js'  ^      r>    "D^^i.*««    v«.. 

«ere  employed,  and  no  ohaoge  of  tint  and  no  pre-  J&Btraet%on  of  Vanaaium.-^ii,  Boettger  has 

Kpitation  of  the  coloring-matter  was  observed  even  found   vanadium    in   variable    proportions  in 

sn«r8tandiiiganumber  of  hours.    Bat,  when  larger  pisolithic  iron  in  larger  quantities  than  it  was 

mounts  of  colorin|f-matter  and  an  excess  of  acid  hitherto  supposed  to  exist.    The  ore,  well-pow- 

:^^h.SlqSi^rM<r''P"""'^P"'*~''~'  dered,iB  heated  for  a  long  time  to  redness  with 

The  distHled  water  in  common  use  at  the  Stevens  B^we  and  soda.     It  18  extracted  with  boiling 

lutltttte,  condensed  in  a  worm  of  block-tin  and  water,  and  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  free  from 
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nitrons  vapors,  the  reaction  being  left  feebly  al- 
kaline. The  bulk  of  the  alumina  and  silica  is 
thrown  down.  The  filtrate  yields,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a  precipitate,  vana- 
diate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  vanadic  acid 
is  easily  separated.  To  make  fine  vanadio  ink, 
one  part  of  pyrogallol  is  ground  very  fine  with 
three  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  three  parts  vana- 
diate  of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  rain- 
water. 

Preservation  of  Wiiu. — ^M.  Paul  Bert  has 
discovered  that  wines  may  be  kept  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  without  becoming  sour, 
if  they  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  compressed 
air,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vention of  acetification  is  concerned,  to  super- 
oxygenated  air.  He  put  some  spores  of  My  co- 
derma  vini  and  of  M,  aeeti  in  new  wine  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  air  super- 
oxygenated  to  a  degree  equal  to  a  pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres.  The  bottle  containing 
the  wine  was  then  carefully  sealed.  Later, 
when  the  cork  was  drawn,  the  wine  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  acidity ;  it  had  pre- 
served all  its  bouquet;  was  but  slightly  bit- 
ter, and  was  flatter,  less  alcoholic,  than  wine 
not  treated  with  oxygenized  air.  There  was 
no  trace  left  of  the  Myeoderma.  Thus  these 
ferments  had  been  killed  by  the  excess  of  oxy- 
gen. At  the  same  time  the  organic  matters 
had  been  slowly  oxidized,  and  the  wine  resem- 
bled wines  that  have  grown  too  old.  Possibly, 
by  the  use  of  oxygen,  new  wine  might  acquire 
some  of  the  qualities  of  wines  that  have  re* 
mained  in  cellars  for  a  number  of  years. 

Experiments  on  the  Oiiltivation  of  the  Sugat' 
Beet, — Prof.  0.  Anthony  Goessmann,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  communi- 
cates to  the  American  Chemist  the  following 
notes  of  his  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-beet.  A  piece  of  land,  287  feet  long 
and  150  feet  wide,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  consisting  of  a  brown,  sandy  loam, 
which  had  been  well  manured  with  stable- 
manure  two  seasons  previous,  was  divided 
into  six  plats  of  equal  size.  These  plats  ran 
from  east  to  west  across  the  main  field ;  from 
two  to  three  feet  of  space  was  left  between 
adjoining  lots.  Each  lot  was  separately  ma- 
nured; £dl  manures  were  applied  at  the  same 
time,  about  two  weeks  before  planting  the 
seeds.  The  various  kinds  of  sugar-beets  were 
planted  in  rows  running  from  north  to  souths 
passing  thus  through  all  the^lats  treated  with 
different  fertilizers. 

Plat  No.  1  reoeived  no  fertilizer. 

No.  2  received  omde  potassium  sulphate  from  Stass- 
frirt,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  per  acre.  This  potash 
furtiiizer  contained  64  per  cent,  of  potassium  eul* 
phute,  or  29.8  potassium  oxide. 

No.  8  was  treated  with  kainite  and  superphosphate 
of  bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  each  per  acre. 
The  former  contained  28  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  (equal  to  15.2  potassium  oxide),  and  the 
latter  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

No.  4  was  manured  with  a  blood-guano  containing 
potash  at  the  rate  of  1,800  lbs.  per  acre. 


No.  5  received  at  the  rate  of  1,200  lbs.  of  blood- 
gnano  (per  acre)  without  potash. 

No.  6,  which  represented  the  most  northern  por- 
tion of  the  expenmental  field,  was  manured  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1878,  with  fresh  horse-manure  at  the  rate 
of  14  tons  per  acre. 

All  the  seeds  were  planted  on  the  16th  of  Hay, 
1878.  Four  kinds  of  seed  were  turned  to  account ; 
thev  consisted  of  the  two  kinds  of  seeds — Yilmorin 
ana  Electoral — raised  during  the  previous  year  upon 
the  College  farm ;  a  white  sugar-beet  received  from 
Freeport,  Illinois ;  and  Sutton's  improved  English 
sugar-beet  The  examination  of  the  roots  was  be- 
gun on  the  6th  of  October,  1873,  and  carried  on  for 
two  successive  weeks.  The  roots  selected  for  testing 
were  of  a  corresponding  size,  and  their  weight  from 
twelve  ounces  to  two  pounds  apiece. 

JPuro9tUag€  qf  Oane^ugar  found  in  the  JtUee  of  the 
Bom  raited  from  the  following  Seeds  .* 

— 


Tm  KDfD  OF  nERTIUZES. 


Fresh  borte-manure 

Blood-grnano  without  potash. . 

Blood-guano  with  potash 

Kainite  aud   superphosphate 

of  bone-meal 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

No  manure;  second  year  after 

stable-manure 


ii 

1- 

li 

A 

3 

11.96 

9.71 

9.43 

10.90 

9.17 

10.10 

13.56 

10.01 

18.94 

18.15 

10.91 

19.16 

14.5S 

12.43 

14Jfii 

18.49 

»....• 

13.78 

7.8 
10.90 
10.50 

10.50 
13.78 

13.19 


The  influence  of  fresh  stable  manure  in  the  first 
year  is  too  strikinff  to  be  passed  over  without  recog- 
nizing its  decidedly  injurious  character.  £ven  a 
light  sandy  loam  cannot  entirely  destroy  its  peculiar 
reaction  on  the  composition  of  the  roots. 

Ifeu)  Process  for  measuring  the  Alcohol  in 
Wines.—lfy  to  &  known  volnme  of  water,  larger 
and  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  are  added,  the 
density  and  the  superficial  tension  of  the  mixt- 
nres  obtained  are  simnltaneonsly  diminished, 
and  consequently  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  drops  which  they  form  if  allowed 
to  flow  slowly  from  a  given  aperture.  If  this 
aperture  has  constant  dimensions,  the  number 
of  drops  corresponding  to  each  alcoholic  mixt- 
ure is  constant  also.  The  difference  between 
the  numbers  thus  found  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  a  very  sensitive  alcoholometric 
method.  The  instrument  proposed  is  a  pipette 
holding  6  c.o.  It  is  filled  with  the  alcoholic 
liquid  under  examination,  and  the  number  of 
drops  escaping  is  counted.  From  this  number 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  calculated  by  the 
aid  of  tables  which  the  author  has  drawn  up. 
Slight  traces  of  liquids  more  difiiisible  than 
alcohol,  such  as  acetic  ether,  greatly  increase 
tlie  number  of  drops. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Charcoal, — ^When 
the  charcoal  intended  for  use  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  gxmpowder  is  taken  from  the  iron  cyl- 
inders in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  first  placed 
in  iron  coolers  provided  with  tight-fitting  lids, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  put  into  the  store-bins.  But  i^ 
says  A.  F.  Hargreaves,  of  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  the  charcoal  is  ground  twenty -four 
hours  after  burning,  and  is  placed  in  iron  cool- 
ers with  the  lids  off,  the  temperature  gradually 
rises,  and  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  after- 
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ward  it  takes  fire.    If  ground,  hovrorer,  after  Diraotlj  the  tube  was  oraoked,  the  pressure  of  gas 

an  interval  of  three  days,  there  is  no  peroepti-  ]^^^^  the  top  off.    The  contents  consisted  of  dull-red 

ble  rise  of  temperatare.    From  a  series  of  ex-  ?T%  ^^  whole  of  Uie  iron  having  been  converted 

vrnM^ioo  V*  wuAyvxavixi%>.     x  iv***  a  ocxis,^  v*  v*  ^^^^  ^^^  ferrous  lodido,  OS  the  above  figiires  oorre- 

penments  made  by  Mr.  Hargreaves,  it  would  apond  to  the  formula,  F.I,.    There  can  be  little  doubt 

appear  that  charcoal  continues  to  absorb  oxy-  but  that  the  silica  which  was  formed  in  this  experi- 

gen  for  thirty-six  hours  after  it  has  been  burnt,  ment  was  due  to  a  slight  decomposition  of  the  oar- 

and  the  full  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture  is  l>on  dioxide,  with  which  the  tu^e  was  filled ;  the 

1    «**«:«^,i  „i?«.«,  «.-^«„««^  4.^  *if«  „;•  Ax.  «K/x«*  greatest  part  of  the  silicon  havmff  been  converted,  m 

only  attained  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  about  Jn  probaWy,  into  an  iodine  compound ;  for,  al- 

two  weeks.  though  iodine-vapor  is  without  action  upon  silicon 

Poigona  in  Colored  Tapers, — ^The  presence  underordinary  conditions,  it  is  highl^r  probable  that, 

of  poisonous  coloring-matters  in  green  and  w^?n  siUcon  in  the  nascent  state  is^^presented  to 

red  wax-tapers  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  James  wdine-vapor,  a  compound  of  iodine  and  silicon  may 

1  w  Tf  o A  iri»|/«i  9  uoo  i/w«  ^A  u  r  cu  Mjj  AMM.1.   V  auj.^^  ^^  formed.    Thesc  results  were  confirmed  by  several 

Mctarlane.     Green  tapers  owe  their  color  to  other  simibir  experiments.    This  pig-iron  was  also 

arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green).  The  allia-  carefully  tested  for  grBi>hitoidal  silicon,  by  treating 

ceons  odor  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  the  iron  with  hvdrofluoric  acid :  the  insoluble  residue 

these  tapers  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  '^J*  filtered  off,  and  ignited  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon, 

of  arsenic.      The  quantity   was  estimated  to  ^henj  me^e  trace  of  a  dark  powder  remained,  w 

be  0.60   per  cent.,  equal  to  0.36  gramme  of  From  these  results  it  may  feirly  be  concluded  that 

arsenious  acid  in  each  2-gramme  taper — quite  the  silicon  contained  in  pig-iron  does  not  exist  in  a 

enough  to  poison  two  people  if  taken  directly  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  but  exists  combined 

in  the  solid  form.     The  red  tapers  weighed,  ^ithaportionoftheironas  acUicide  of  iron,  in  the 

««  41.^   «««.^»^    St  OA  ^m^w^r^r.^    ««^   ♦».«  ««!>  s**^®  manner  that  carbon  exists  as  a  carbide  of  iron, 

on  the  average,  8.94  grammes,  and  the  ash,  ^nly  differing  from  carbon  in  so  far  that  it  docs  not 

weighing  3  milligrammes,  was  totally  devoid  ©xlst  in  a  mphitoidal  form  in  pig-iron.    If  the  piff- 

of  metallic  appearance.     Mercury,  existing  as  iron  used  nad  contained  any  unoombined  silicon,  it 

vermilioa,  was  found  by  Reinsch^s  process,  and  ▼ould  have  been  found  in  the  insoluble  residue  from 

its  qu«itUr  w«  oarefiilly  determined.     The  l.^;a?S^^ad:ii' HrttrttnXiSi'r 

amount  of  mercunc  sulphide  ultimately  col-  acid  after  having  been  strongly  heated;  and,aa  any 

lected,  washed,  and  dried,  was  1.66  per  cent,  uncombined  silicon  must  have  been  heated  intensely 

White,  yellow,  and  blue  tapers  were  found  to  iu  the  blast-furnace,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 

be  harmless,  the  blue  being  colored  with  ultra-  *?..*  ^^^  pig-iron  does  not  contain  any  uncombined 

marine,  and  the  yellow  with  ohromate  of  lead.  *"^®^^' 

SUieon  in  Pig-iron, — ^Having  observed  that  The  author  then  experimented  to  ascertain 

silica,  instead  of  silicon,  is  obtmned  in  the  in-  whether  or  no  the  supposition  of  the  combina- 

soluble  residue  when  pig-iron  containing  a  tion  of  the  silicon  wiui  the  iron  was  correct, 

large  quantity  of  silicon  is  dissolved  by  dilute  and  the  result  proved  a  confirmation  of  his  hy- 

sulphurio  acid,  £.  Handfield  Morton,  of  the  pothesis.     Experiments  with  white  pig-iron 

London  Chemical  Society,  was  led  to  call  in  gave  identical  results. 

question  the  received  theory  of  the  silioon  N^w  Method  of  separating  Caleium  from 

being  intimately  mixed  with  the  pig-iron.  Magnenum. — ^For  the  complete  separation  of 

To  determine  this  point  he  made  a  number  of  ex-  ^^^^e  two  substances,  wfiich,  by  the  ordinary 

perimenta  with  a  No.  1  Bessemer  iron,  oontaininff  method,  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  £.  Son- 

4.613  per  oeot.  of  silicon.    Weighed  quantities  of  stadt  proposes  the  following  proceto : 

this  pi?-iron  were  placed  in  sealed  tubes  with  Nord-  t_  ^^.  «^«,-.o  z^^^^^.k*'  <^«^a«;».a«4..  r.^  ¥u^  ;^^»f«. 

h.n.»^  ..,i^u,-^^  ««;j  t«  «4.^/vo*«k»«Afl  «^  y«a*>^/^n  AX  *-^  *"•  oouTse  ofTccent  experiments  on  the  looates, 

Wn  sulphuno  acid,  m  atmospheres  of  carbon  di-  j  ^     ^      ^  ^^^  .  ^^^    ofoalcium  is  not  sensibly 

oxide  and^ydrojren,  and  also  »»ra«^;  the  tubes  Joluble  in  a  satuSted™lutionTio<Ste 

rere  then  heated  in  imair-ba^^^  whereas  iodate  of  maZa^um  is  not  pVec^itaQ 


w.w  ^^.^Z^S,y.7^\..ll:^^  ««lpJ^ate  of  calcium,  anH  after  two  hours  the  Uquid 

a  «u     Ar^i^«^J^.n5  III  ^nani^hu  rA^?„!r  7J^^  5"  ^^^rcd,  aud  oxalktc  of  ammouium  added  to  the 

8  file.    On   exammiuf?  the  insoluble  residue  from  fiitrate,a  sUght  opalescence  appears  after  a  while, 

t^nSl^r^rt^tVnf \'i w  w.^^^^^  due  to  the  prisence  Of  a  trace  Of  calcium.    But  ii' 

^2f t??i.''^*J?,^«  ?Jii^nf  tv.«  ..mn  Iithifunnr  ^^^  ^od-^e  of  potassium  solution  to  which  the  oal- 

^i."^i7'*^.  ^P^^^l?  ^*®^-?  ^^  '^®  t*"    ?  ^'^^^i'u^if ^-  oium  salt  was  added  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty 

when  these  insoluble  residues  were  treated  with  hy-  x!^^rL  \!t!/i  u Tt^IrT^ul^ri  I^aZ^S^*^  n^f^rrs^rl^^u:^ 

/i*»4i..^^...  ^^A    <.^.M.«i««.«  «^1m*;^«  «r».  t^f^^^^A     rni.^  JiourB,  and  IS  tnen  nitereaf  ana  oxalate  oi  ammomum 

^"SS^\Vis^E^^he^^^^^  -^^'^^  ^^«  flUmte,  not^the  slightest  opalescence 

^made  b^heati^we^^^^  S^^airpL^c^:  orn^,?o^2^imi^utia 

wJ^  ''^'^■^te^V^.'^^^„*5?ili^«  ^  A«^^^^^  l>i«ty  of  the  Vodati  of  pStassium  by  the  presence  of 

b^n^"Jt.t^*?i^n?>.^fnf^^3  o^fn  f^  J.n^ni^JS!  '  oxalitc  of  ammoniumAut  the  crysUds  entirely  dis- 

i»pS^SlT.n^th°e^r^^^^^^  SlSoTol?Tv?rv^r^?^^^^^^^^^ 

«to£srd'fri^i^L^^^^^^^  p;rpit'/tioV;7^^^^^^          o7the  soiu! 

WM  opened  and  the  contents  analj^aed,  with  the  fol-  f.^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^  potassihm  does  not  appear  to  be 

lovrngreaniw.  affected  by  the  presence  of  alkali  and  magnesium 

l*'^'** JS'm •  ^^  ^^^^  ""^^'i  ^  whatever  proportion  these  may  be  present. 

gjjjji' i!tod   "     ♦*  ^?i  ^*^'  instance,  a  small  quantity,  as  a  decigramme, 

Qf^^^oii !!ir!!!!il!'.i    OtS   **      "  of  ordinary  Epsom  salts  is  dissolved  in  the  least 

* I possible  quantity  of  water,  and  four  or  five  times  its 

Total. • 96.918  Dulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium 

VOL.  xrr. — 8    A 
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■U  added,  after  a  few  honn  a  oryBtolline  precipitate  Goloph-alwnina  having    been  prepared  in 

form»,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  wwhed  the  manner  above  described,  the  fased  alkaline 

with  solution  of  lodate  of  potassium,  dissolved  off  _.„.  •    ^s--^i„,»^   :„  ^;i««.«.  v.«.^»^«i.i^^»  ^^ia 

the  filter  with  dUute  bydro&lorio  acid,  and,  minute  ™»»J?  dissolved  m  ddnte  hydrochlono  acid, 

as  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  is,  it  may  be  >n  which  somtion  ammonia  iorms  a  volumin* 

shown  immediately  by  the  precipitate  falling  on  ad-  ons  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  coloph-alnmina ; 

dition  of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  to  the  this  white  gelatinous  precipitate  being  washed, 

Btronffiy  acid  filtrate.  n^^  j^ft  to  dry  spontaneously,  loses  the  greater 

4l."o?>TZ  f?^rby^olST^r.{»S: ?n;  P»t  of  it.  wjJ,  and  ehnai;  gradoall/Jto  . 

obviously  important,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  de*-  compact,  hard,  stony-looking  mass,  which  still 

termination  of  the  magnesium,  to  know  if  the  retains  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  only  loses 

presence  of  iodate  of  potassium  hinders  the  pre-  it  at  a  high  temperature.     Ooloph -alumina  is 

cipitation  of  magnesium  as  magiiesium-ammonium  ^n-rtinhU  in  aII  nAotrft)  linnida.— wAt^r  mirita. 

phosphate.    Sofar  from  this  being  the  case,  I  find  «80luDle  in  aiJ  neutral  liquidfr-water,  spintt^ 

that  the  double  phosphate  is  evenless  soluble  in  a  ^^^^^i  «^- ;  i*  !»  mftisible  and  non-volatUe ;  it 

saturated  sohition  of  iodate  of  potassium  oont«ning  resists    the    action  of   all    oxidizing    agents, 

«ome  free  ammonia  than  it  is  in  a  mixture  of  two  though  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  not  de- 

parts ordinarj  "liquor  ammonia "  with  one  nart  of  ^omM^d  even  at  1000^  C.  by  chlorate  or  ni- 

water.    Thus,  the  addition  of  solution  of  iodate  of  ^.-^^."C  ^x  «v^*««-«  i     A«r;««  t^%\^^  ^i^R^nif*  ^ 

potassium  to' the  ordinary  liquid  containing  phos-  ^»^  ^^  Pptassal     Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 

phate  of  an  alkali  and  much  free  ammonia,  over  nre-  decomposing  coloph-alumma,  it  has  been  found 

4upitated  magnesium-«mmonium  phosphate,  renders  impracticable  to  effect  its  analysis  by  any  di- 

the  fliud  at  once  opalescent,  and  occasions  an  ad-  rect  method ;  its  chemical  composition,  how- 

ditional  precipitation  of  magnesium  salt.  ^^er,  as  deducted  from  the  mode  of  its  forma- 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  have  never  met  witb  a  .  .^„ »  .^•x^o^o  ♦a  k*  »ivt«%.a.<.»4.<^  \^^  n     -an 

specimen  of  any  magnesia  or  magnesium  salt  in  ^^MJ*  appears  to  be  reprewnted  by  O^oH.O^. 

commerce,  although  sold  aBohemicauy  pure,  that  did  Ihe  baste  properties  of  coloph-alumina  are 

not  contain  a  very  sensibJe  proportion  of  calcium,  not  very  energetic.  Nevertheless  hydrochloric, 

I  believe  the  only  avaikble  source  of  a  magnesium  nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  dissolve  the  base 

salt  that  shall  be  free  from  calcium  is  distilled  mag-  -^^     ^  y^^^  the  salts  thus  formed  have  not 

nesium;  in  this,  I  have  never  found  any  trace  of  r         v°r\     a     au        s      iv       ,  *"    ,  "? 

Q^QQ^]            *                                   ^  been  obtained  otherwise  than  m  solutions,  as 

by  concentrating  the  liquor  the  base  and  the 
ColopJUhaline  and  Caloph-Alumina, — Under  acid  are  too  easily  dissociated, 
the  above  names  Mr.  Paul  Curie  describes  a  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  merely 
solid  hydrocarbon  and  a  new  organic  base  disiohe  coloph-iUuniina ;  heated  to  about  200° 
which  he  has  obtained  from  common  resin  C,  it  substitutes  80  g  to  H,  and  forms  a  com- 
(colophony).  By  a  process  of  distillation  at  pcmnd  which  is  amorphous  and  nearly  insol- 
lugh  temperatures,  he  obtains  from  this  source  uble  in  wsteT'-^Sulphiheokfph-alumifui^  prob- 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  odophthaliae  than  ably  C,  ,H4(80,),04  ^ (HO) ;  a  red  heat  mere- 
by  the  ordinary  method,  and  in  a  form  which  ly  regenerates  coloph*alumina  from  this, 
admits  of  easy  purification.  ColaphtJuiUns  is  Artificial  VofHillm, — ^The  following  is  a  con- 
easily  soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  densed  description  of  the  process  by  which 
benzol,  naphtha,  spirits  of  turpentine,  carbon  vanillin  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  pine  or 
bisulphide,  and  ether;  it  is  dissolved  by  aloo-  other  coniferous  trees:  Take,  1.  Ooniferin;  or, 
hoi  and  glacial  acetic  acid  at  their  boiling-point  2.  The  sap  of  plants  mentioned  above  which 
only,  and  is  deposited  again  on  cooling.  The  has  been  purified  or  liberated  from  albumins 
liquid  products  with  which  oolophthaline  is  or  other  imparities ;  or,  8.  An  extract  of  all 
mixed  being  much  more  easily  soluble  in  aloo-  those  parts  of  the  just-mentioned  plants  cun- 
hol,  this  substance  can  by  this  means  be  com-  taining  coniferin ;  or,  4.  The  products  obtained 
pletely  freed  from  them.  Thus  purified,  co-  from  contferin  by  means  of  fermentation,  pu- 
lophthaline  is  a  flocoulent  white  body,  possess-  trefaction,  or  similar  action  ;  and  treat  one  or 
ing  a  slight  balsamic  odor.  Its  melting-point  other  with  oxidizing  agents,  or  such  agents  of 
is  at  70^  C,  and,  when  melted,  its  color  be-  similar  action,  such  as  bichromate  of  potassium 
comes  brown ;  it  boils  at  about  400°  0.  It  is  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  peroxide,  ox- 
oomposed  of  carbon,  93 ;  hydrogen,  7 — total,  Ide,  or  acid,  or  salt,  which  produce  the  same 
100,  which  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula  effect.  The  product  of  the  reaction  in  all  these 
Cg^R^Q.  cases  is  artificial  vanillin,  which  has  been  proved 
Oxidizing  agents,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid,  to  be  identical  in  all  physical  and  chemical 
attack  oolophthaline  with  the  greatest  facility,  properties  with  the  aromatic  prinoiple  obtained 
forming  compounds  that  undergo  a  most  re-  by  the  extraction,  etc.,  of  the  natural  vimilla- 
markable  reaction  when  fased  with  hydrate  beans. 

of  potassium.    They  are  transformed  into  a  •      A  New  SynthuU  qf  Olycoeoll, — A  new  syn- 

white  amorphous  body  of  decided  basic  prop-  thesis  of  glycocoU,  that  is  of  interest  as  illus- 

erties,  having  so  nearly  exactly  the  appearance  trating  ceri^in  fundamental  points  in  chemical 

of  iJumina  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  theory,  has  been  effected  by  Emmerling.     Hy- 

for  that  metallic  oxide.    For  this  reason  I  drogen  iodide  exerts  upon  organic  bodies  a 

claim   for  this  new  substance  the  name  of  double  action ;  it  not  only  reduces  them  to  the 

ColopT^-alumina^  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  saturated  hydrocarbon  from  which  they  are 

enumerate  some  of  its  extraordinary  charao-  derived,  but  also  causes  them,  by  assimilating 

teristios.  water,  to  break  up  into  two  or  more  molecules. 
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It  is  from  this  fact  that  Emmerling  advances  stances,  do  not  accelerate  pntrefaction,  bat  at 

to  his  synthesis.    His  method  is  to  pass  cyan-  the  same  time  they  do  not  retard  it.    Soda, 

ogen  gas  through  a  ooncentrated  solution  of  potash,  nitrate,  and  dilorate  of  potassium,  and 

hydrogen  iodide.    One  of  the  cyanogen  atoms  lime,  are  especially  vigorous  as  purifiers.    In 

in  the  molecule,  by  hydrogenation,  becomes  regard  to  the  antiseptic  powers  of  different 

the  methyiamine  residue  OUf  NH* ;  while  the  volatile  bodies,  the  chloride  of  lime  appears  to 

other,  by  exchanging  its  nitrogen  for  the  ele-  be  efficient  in  nearly  all  cases. 

roents  of  water,  gives  rise  to  a  carboxyl  group  Ghrffgenins, — ^Under  this  name  Phipson  pub* 

OOOH.    Therefore  the  formation  of  glyooooU  lishes  an  account  of  a  new  base  which  he  has 

takes  plaoe  according  to  the  following  equation:  obtained  from  chrysene.    It  is  a  solid,  of  a 

Q  Y                                 OH  ^H  bright-yellow  color,  strongly  alkaline,  has  a  hot, 

r  _i_  rwrv  j_  /TT  n\  —  I    *      *  a.  "NTTT  T  -l  t  acrid,  pungent  taste,  like  piperine,  is  soluble  in 

1     +  (HI).  +  (H.0).  -  I              +  NHJ  + 14  ^^^'^{;  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  j.^j^^ 

It  may  be  volatilized,  yielding  a  vapor  that  is 

The  yield  is  considerable,  and  the  properties  irritating  to  the  eyes,  and  that  forms  dense 

of  the  glycocoll  are  identical  with  those  of  fumes  with  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

giyooeoU  of  organic  origin.    According  to  the  JV^to  Method  of  tibtmning  IfUrie  Oande,-^ 

cuthor^  this-  result  goes  fkr  to  prove  that  the  Berthelot  gives  the  following  improved  process 

reason  why  nrio  acid  yields  glycocoll  by  treat-  for  readily  obtaining  nitric  oxide :   Monohy* 

Bient  with  HI  is,  because  it  contains  a  cyano-  drated  nitric  acid,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture, 

gen  molecule.  is  mixed  with  pulverulent  phosphoric  oxide  in 

Formation  of  Black  Phoiphorui, — It  has  been  small  portions  at  a  tune,  taking  care  to  avoid 
discovered  by  Ritter  that  black  phosphorus  any  elevation  of  temperature;  the  temperature 
can  be  nniformly  obtained  when  the  melted  of  the  mass  should  never  exceed  0®  O.  When 
phosphorns,  from  which  it  is  prepared,  con-  a  little  more  than  its  weight  of  phosphorio 
tains  arsenic.  Hence,  the  property  of  becom-  oxide  has  been  added  to  the  nitric  acid,  the 
ing  black  may  be  communicated  to  phosphorus  mass  assumes  the  consistence  of  Jelly ;  it  is 
by  placing  it  for  a  short  time  in  an  arsenical  then  placed  in  a  roomy  tubulated  retort  and 
solution,  preferably  acidified  with  hydroohlorie  distilled  very  slowly,  the  products  being  con- 
acid.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  phosphide  neces-  densed  in  receivers  with  ground  stoppers,  im« 
sary  to  produce  this  effect  is  very  small — one-  mersed  in  ice.  Perfectly  pure  nitric  oxide  in 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  or  even  less.  very  large,  briUiant  crystals  is  thus  obtained. 

Properties  ofJShiealyptol. — The  hydrocarbon  It  is  non-explosive,  either  as  a  solid  or  a  vapor, 

called  by  Olo^  eucalyptol,  and  constituting  but  decomposes  very  readily  at  common  tern- 

the  chief  portion  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  JShtca-  peratures  with  nitrogen,  tetroxide,  and  oxy- 

Iffptue  globuka,  has  been  critically  examined  gen.    It  should  not  be  preserved  in  hermeti* 

by  Faust  and  Homeyer.    It  was  prepared  by  cally-sealed  vessels.    It  keeps  well  in  good  glass- 

frao^onal  distillation   from  this  oil,  8  kilo-  stoppered  bottles  placed  under  a  bell-glass  with 

grammes  yielding  600  grammes,  boiling  be-  sulphuric  acid. 

tween  174°  and  180°  Cent.    In  general  behav-  Restoration  of  Deteriorated  Chloroform, — 

ior,  as  in  odor,  it  resembles  a  terpene.    It  is  According  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Shuttleworth,  chlorine 

turned  brown  and  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  by  far  the  most 

and  water  again  sets  it  free.    N'itric  acid  of  general  and  iiv|urious  products  of  the  decom- 

specific  gravity  1.4,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  position  of  chloroform.     Traces  of  sulphuric 

water,  converts  it  into  paratduic  and  terephtha-  acid  quickly  induce  this  change.    When  sul- 

lie  acids.    Elementary  analysis  gave  88.74  of  phuric  acid  is  employed  as  the  purifying  agent, 

carbon  and  11.48  of  hydrogen.    Suspecting  an  and  is  not  completely  removed  by  repeated 

associated  hydrocarbon  poorer  in  hydrogen,  washing  and  rectification,  the  product  very 

the  encalyptol  was  polymerized  and  distiUed  soon  gives  clear  indications  of  chlorine,  or 

afber  dilation.    An  oil  was  obtained  boiling  some  of  its  acid  compounds.    For  the  restora- 

constantly  at  178°-174°  Gent.,  and  having  the  tion  of  spoiled  chloroform,  Mr.  Shuttleworth 

oompoEdtion  of  oymol ;  and  conversion  into  the  recommends  that  it  be  agitated  with  a  dilute 

barium  salt  of  the  sulpho-acid  confirmed  this  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.     It  should 

conjecture.      Hence,  Olodz's  eucalyptol  is  a  thep  be  separated  by  means  of  a  glass  ftmne^ 

mixtore  of  cymol  with  a  terpene,  which  may  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  agidn  washed ; 

he  called  encalyptene.  this  time  with  simple  water.  After  being  sepa^ 

B^ation  of  the  Alkalies  to  Putrefactive  rated,  the  chloroform  should  be  passed  through 

Chan^es^ — ^According  to  experiments  made  by  filtering-paper,  to  free  it  from  traces  of  moist- 

Dr.  Doogall,  of  Glasgow,  the  alkalies  and  alka-  ure,  when  it  will  be  foxmd  much  improved  and 

line  earths  and  their  salts— with  a  few  excep-  comparatively  sweet ;  at  least,  good  enough 

tions — Chasten  decomposition  when  present  in  for  external  use.    In  the  manufacture  of  chlo- 

small  proportion  in  fluids  containing  organic  roform,  one  washing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 

matter.    This  is  the  case  with  domestic  soap-  is  more  effectual  than  three  with  simple  water, 

aids,  spent  lye,  and  siW  more  or  less  alkaline  The  quantity  of  hyposulphite  used  may  be  so 

Itquida.    Ammonia,  permanganate  of  potash,  small  as  to  be  of  no  injury  to  the  succeeding 

Mborate  of  sodium,  among  chemical  waste-sub*  charges  of  diloroform.    Of  course,  there  are 
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other  imparities  whiob  the  hjposulphite  will  authors  think  it  not  improhable  that  ammonift 

not  remove ;  these  are  of  a  more  stable  char-  is  liberated  from  albmnin  simultaneously  with 

aoter,  and,  as  tbej  possess  a  higher  boiling-  cyanic  acid  and  unites  with  it  to  form  urea,  or 

point  than  chloroform,  they  may  be  separated  with  cyanogen  to  form  cyanamide,  which  is 

by  distillation,  or  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  then  transformed  into  urea, 
acid  in  the  usual  manner.  Tempering  Steel. — An  improvement  in  this 

Etching  on  Copper, — A  new  process  for  en-  process,  suggested  by  H.  Oaron,  condsts  in  heat- 
graving  on  copper  consists  of  the  following  ing  the  water  into  which  the  steel  is  plunged, 
steps:  1.  The  copper-plate  is  covered  with  a  A  temperature  of  about  55**  0.  is  sumcientto 
layer  of  adherent  silver,  on  which  a  colored  give  to  the  spiral  springs  of  the  needle-gun 
varnish  is  spread.  2.  The  desini  is  sketched  an  elasticity  and  resistance  corresponding  to 
upon  this  with  a  dry  paint  8.  rerchloride  of  the  best  ordinary  tempering  followed  by  the 
iron  is  then  applied,  which  bites  in  the  lines  usual  drawing.  Steel  containing  from  .002  to 
of  the  design.  .004  of  carbon,  tempered  in  boiling  water,  has 

Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Organmn,--'Thongh.  its  tenacity  and  elasticity  greatly  increased, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  many  chemists  that  without  sensibly  altering  its  softness.    For  re- 
urea  is  a  direct  product  of  the  gradual  ozida-  generating  burned  iron,  Oaron  employs  a  boil- 
tion  of  cdbumin.  all  attempts  at  its  artificial  ing  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.    A  bar  of 
production  have  nitherto  failed.    The  products  burned  iron,   which,  before  this  tempering, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  oxidizing  agents  have  broke  without  bending,  was,  after  the  bath, 
been  ammonia,  benzoic  acid,  and  aldehydes  of  capable  of  being  bent  double  in  the  cold, 
the  fatty  series,  while  those  obtained  by  the       J^eto  Coloring-Matters, — A  process  for  con- 
use  of  acids  and  alkalies  have  been  ammonia  verting  certain  organic  bodies  into  coloring- 
and  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  and  aromatic  se-  matters  has  been  patented  in  France  by  Messrs. 
ries  (glycocine,  leusine,  and  tyrosine).    In  the  Croissant  and  Bretonni^re.  The  substances  em- 
living  organism,  whenever  albumin  is  decom-  ployed  are  mostly  of  little  intrinsic  value,  such 
posed  and  oxidation  is  hindered  by  the  absence  as  sawdust,  humus  from  old  trees,  mosses,  cel- 
of  hffimoglobin,  as  in  the  case  of  pus,  much  lulose,  horn,  etc.    Starch,  horn,  tannin,  and 
leusine  and  tyrosine  are  found,  but  little  or  no  aloes,  are  also  among  the  substances  which  are 
urea.    So,  too,  when  the  oxidizing  power  of  converted  into  coloring-matters.     The  prin- 
the  organism  is  diminished  these  principles  ap-  ciple  involved  is  the  dehydrogenation  of  the 
pear  in  the  urine,  but  hardly  any  urea.    Two  bodies  by  the  action  of  sulphur  at  a  high  tern- 
German  chemists,  liCessrs.  Schultzen  and  Nen-  perature,  the  sulphur  being  supposed  to  replace 
cki,  reasoning  from  these  facts,  were  led  to  be-  the  hydrogen.    If,  for  instance,  it  be  required 
lieve  that  the  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  series,  to  convert  bran  into  coloring-matter,  it  is  placed 
and  perhaps  tyrosine,  are  the  intermediate  in  a  small  sheet-iron  tank  fitted  with  a  lid. 
links  between  albumin  and  urea.    To  test  this  Caustic  soda  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added 
hypothesis,  they  fed  dogs  on  a  diet  containing  in  certain  proportions,  and  the  whole  is  made 
a  constant  but  small  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  up  into  an  homogeneous  paste.     The  vessel 
thus  got  a  constant  and  small  amount  of  nitro-  is  then  placed  in  a  furnace  where  it  can  be 
gen  in  the  urine.    Then  they  administered  a  heated  to  from  256''  to  dOO"*  C.    Sulphuretted 
quantity  of  leusine  and  glycocine,  the  result  hydrogen  is  given  off  in  abundance.    When  the 
being  a  large  increase  of  urea,  the  nitrogen  in  mixture  is  dry,  we  find  in  the  boiler,  after  cool- 
this  additional  urea  corresponding  with  that  ing,  a  black,  friable  matter,  perfectly  soluble  in 
of  the  glycocine  and  leusine.    Thus  it  was  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  sap-green.   The 
proved  that  these  bodies  are  converted  into  solution  has  a  strong  af&nity  for  fibres,  which 
urea.    Tyrosine  also  increased  the  urea,  though  it  dyes  without  mordant.    One  and  the  same 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  part  of  it  re-  body  gives  various  tones  of  color,  according  to 
mained  unchanged  in  the  urine  and  ffeces.  the  temperature  and  the  proportions  of  the 
Acetamide  was  excreted  unchanged.    As  ami-  mixture.    Certain  substances,  such  as  extracts 
do-compounds  analogous  to  acetamide  are  not  of  dye-woods,  aloes,  etc.,  are  converted   at 
excreted    normally,   they  probably  are   not  boiling-point ;  while  lignine,  bran,  etc.,  require 
formed  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin  in  a  higher  temperature.    The  fbllowing  examples 
the  body.    Since  amido-acids  contain  only  one  are  added : 

atom  of  nitrogen  and  urea  contains  two,  it  a.)  Aloes 8  kilognmmea. 

must  be  formed  from  them  by  synthesis,  and  .       wfteJ^'"***  ^^®  **  ^'  ®**"°**-  }J  "JP*' 

the  authors  think  it  likely  that  bodies  from         riowenofiiiphur.* .'.***.' .".'.' .'.*.*.'   8  kiloffmnmes. 

the  cyanogen  group  form  the  intermediate  »,,        .  x_     .  x.  m  j       j     .  i^       ,., 

links.     It  is  supposed  that  the  albuminous  The  mixti^e  is  boiled,  and  yields  a  hlao-gray. 

substances  contained  in  food  take  up  water  f^  ^W^^  temperatures  a  deep  brown  is  pro- 

under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  ferments,  duced. 

and  are  split  up,  partly  in  the  alimentary  canal  ^-^  S°2[R?r ;;i;Vm; S  IfS.^""***' 

t^   .    i_,  ja     ,    It:      •       1  A'        •   X  'J         -J  rfonnai  Balpnide 40 litres. 

but  chiefly  m  the  circulation,  into  amido-acids 

and  non-nitrogenous  bodies.    The  latter  under-        This  "normal  sulphide''  contains  70  litres 

go  combustion,   yielding  carbonic  acid   and  soda-lye  at  40°  Beaum6,  65  Ktres  of  water,  and 

water,  while  the  amido-acids  form  urea.    The  80  kilogrammes  of  sulphur.    To  dye  cotton,  a 
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sofficient  quantity  of  tbe  prodact  is  dissolved  Its  rotatory  power  is  nearly  four  times  that 

in  water  at  60^  0.,  and  the  goods  are  worked  of  anhydroas  glucose.    Alcohol  precipitates  it 

ia  this  in  the  usual  manner.    They  are  then  from  its  solution  in  an  insoluble  state, 
passed  through  boiling  bichromate  of  potash,         Valtis  of  Ghloralum  as  a  DiHr^fectant, — In 

which  fixes  the  color.    The  following  addi-  the  (German)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical 

tional  particulars  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  Pharmacy^  Prof.  D.  N.  Fleck  discusses  very 

issued  by  the  **  Patent-Farben-Fabrik  "  of  Got*  fully  the  value  of  the  various  chloralum  prepa- 

tiugen — an  establishment  devoted  to  the  manu-  rations — chloralum  liquid,  chloralum  powder, 

faoture  of  the  new  colors :  chloralum  wool  and  wadding.    A  translation 

The  Soci6t^  Industrielle  of  Mdhlhausea  has  found  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Chem- 

that  these  oolors  atta^  themdolvea  permanently  to  ist  for  July.    To  determine  the  value  of  chlora- 

the  fibre,  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  water  in  imn  as  a  disinfectant,  equal  volumes  of  liquid 

which  they  are  diseolved— a  oircumetance  of  great  sft^ft^a  ^e-^  treatAd  wifcli  that  and  fivA  oth«r 

imporUnoe  in  calico-printing.    All  the  oolor»  are  5?wage  were  treatea  witii  tnat  ana  five  otUer 

•oluble  in  water,  and  are  preoipitable  by  mineral  as  dismfecting  agents,  and  the  clear  supernatant 

▼ell  as  organio  acids  ana  metallio  salts.    The  ool>  liquid  tested  with  alkaline  silver  solution  for 

on  have  a  remarkable  affinity  for  both  animd  and  its  percentage  of  putrefying  matter.     It  waa 

Te^etable  fibres,  upon  which  they  have  no  iijurioos  thus  found  that 

seaon. 

The  new  colors  dye  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  Chloride  of  lime  disinfects  100.0  ^/o  patreiying  matter, 

equally  well.    Hence  mixed  goods  can  be  dyed  in  Caustic  lime  '*        M.6  **         " 

one  openttion  without  appearing  checkered^  the  color  ^5^^^  of  iron  »        TO /T  " 

producing  one  and  the  same  tone  of  equal  intensity,  chlonSmn  '*        74  0  »»  *♦  ** 

both  upon  the  weft  and  the  warp.    In  dyeing,  after  Chloride  of  msgneslum  •*        otIi  "         "  *» 

the  color  and  the  chrome  baths,  the  goods  are  passed 

through  a  boiling  soda-bath,  and  washed  in  abun-        From  the  data  Bet  forth  in  this  paper,  the 

dance  of  water.    Animal  fibre  may  require  the  ad-  author  concludes  that — 

of ^11"  '^li'.rT^iti.rr.rbe 'jTsisinS  j:„^»°?is- frr"*^"  •"  '*'''^  ""^"^  *" 

«f  chrome,  «»ordinK  to  the  p«tioaUr  effect  desired.  *»t"T^^ey',Sn 'Sloride.  of  lead,  oopper,  «.d  ^ 

Cyanogen  in  Bromine, — Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  senio,  which  render  them  dangerous,  especially  as 

Btotes  that  he  has  found  in  what  purported  to  ^^^ten^  medicaments,  or  as  astnngents  for  fresh  and 

be  pure  bromine,  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  a  "TThe  p^ri^^^of  chloralum  preparations  is  exor- 

notable  amount  of  cyanogen,  it  has  been  known  bitant,  considering  their  composition  and  efficacy, 

for  many  years  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  Where,  as  in  case  of  the  liquid  chloralum,  a  net  profit 

iodine,   a  certain  quantity  of  that  dangerous  of  at  least  700  per  cent,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wad- 

oompound,  iodide  of  cyanogen,  sometimes  finds  ?i°i?L*  "??*[  F']J*5i?/vi.ir!J/'T  5"  "ThTS  ^-^ 

its  w  into  one  of  the  glL  condensers ;  and  S^^f  t'^iL^^^^^  ''  """^  ""'  "^^^  '""" 

a  similar  compound  with  bromine  may  occur       4.  Chloralum  and  the  preparations  thereof  belong 

in  this  liquid  element — a  more  serious  case  than  to  that  class  of  unworthy  secret  preparations  which 

the  other,  unce  it  is  dissolved  and  masked  in  *^®  public  should  be  warned  decidedly,  against  buy- 

the  liqoidL    Its  presence  in  bromine,  says  Br.  ^^' 

Phipson/  may  be  detected  in  the  following  JEffeet  ofAeid  on  Iron  Wire,— At  a  meeting 
manner :  Take  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filings  of  the  Massachusetts  Philosophical  Society, 
(say  half  on  ounce)  to  that  of  the  bromine,  and  some  iron  and  steel  wire  was  exhibited,  on 
add  to  the  iron-filings  four  or  five  times  their  which  certain  curious  effects  had  been  produced 
weight  of  water ;  mix  in  the  bromine  very  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  soft  char- 
gradually,  and  stir  all  the  time,  filter  rapidly  coal  wire  had  become  short  and  brittle,  and 
▼hile  warm  from  the  reaction,  place  the  filtered  its  weight  increased.  More  remarkable  still, 
liquid  in  a  partially-dosed  bottle,  and  in  the  when  the  wire  was  broken,  and  the  face  of  the 
course  of  some  hours  a  deposit  of  ferricyanide  fracture  wetted,  it  frothed  as  though  the  moist- 
of  iron  (Berlin  blue)  will  have  formed,  and  may  nre  acted  as  a  powerful  acid.  Exposure  to  the 
be  collected  on  a  filter.  In  the  course  of  two  air  for  a  few  days,  or  to  radiant  heat  of  a  fire 
days  (with  the  above  quantity)  the  whole  of  for  a  few  hours,  caused  these  effects  to  disap- 
the  cyanogen  is  thus  eliminated.  P^ai"'.  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  having  under- 
Soluble  Starch. — ^According  to  Musoulus,  the  taken  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena, 
best  mode  of  preparing  soluble  starch  is  as  fol-  soon  observed  that,  on  breaking  off  a  short 
lows :  Put  4(K)  grammes  of  starch  in  a  flask  piece  from  the  end  of  the  wire,  the  two  fresh 
containing  two  litres  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  surfaces  behaved  very  differently:  that  of  the 
asid  of  1^.  Heat  until  the  solution  is  effected,  long  piece,  on  being  wetted,  frothed  for  some 
Then  add  chalk  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  acid,  seconds,  while  that  of  the  short  piece  was 
filter,  and  evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  nearly  inactive.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
filter  agun  to  separate  the  calcic  sulphate,  and  gas  was  not  generated  on  the  fresh  surface, 
set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  After  twenty-four  but  that  it  came  from  a  considerable  depth 
bonrshaveelapsed,  the  solution  begins  to  cloud,  beneath  it.  Profl  Reynolds  hence  concluded 
and  finally  gives  a  bulky,  white  deposit  of  solu-  that  the  effect  was  due  to  hydrogen  having 
hie  starch,  which  may  be  separated  and  washed,  entered  into  combination  with  the  iron  during 
If  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  it  its  immersion  in  the  acid ;  when  the  iron  was 
slowly  dissolves,  a  little  sugar  being  produced,  exposed,  the  hydrogen  gradually  passed  off. 
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To  test  tilts  oonolnsioii.  *  piece  of  wroujirbMroii  Govermnent  proposed  to  leave  the  matter  to 
pipoBLziDoheAlo^gand  irnQheztom^.diameter,and  ftrbitration,  as  in  the  case  of  previous  treaties, 
rather  over  A  inch  thick,  was  used :  thiA  was  cleuned  rp,^  ♦^««:*«—   ™i.;m.  «^™«;-^«  ««  ««««  «*■ 
in  a  lathe  both  ouuide  aid  iiwide.  bver  one  end  was  ,  ^I^So^"^^'^'  .Y*''^**  ^.^/S?^,*?®?  *?  f^^^  ?^ 
soldered  a  piece  of  copper,  so  as  to  stop  it,  and  the  188,228  square  miles,  or  248,818  mcludiug  the 
other  end  was  oonneeted  with  a  glass  tobe  bj  means  116,690  square  miles  of  Patagonian  territory  to 
of  a  tube  of  India-rubber.    The  glass  and  iron  tubes  which  Chili  urges  a  claim,  is  divided  iDto  six- 
were  then  Ailed  with  olive-oil,  and  the  iron  tube  im-  teen  Drovinr^eR  rthat  of  LinArea  hAvinir  b«^i>n 
mersed  in  cold  dilute  sulphurTc  add.  After  ilve  min-  J!!^JJ   u^  ?  ,.^    tlfi„i^!5^  Having  Deen 
utes  bubbles  began  to  pwsup  the  glass  tube,  which  J?™^^  ^^^^  ^*^  promulgated  on  December 
were  caught  at  the  top.  and  suhsequently  burnt,  prov-  H,   1878,  from  a  portion  of  the  provmce  ot 
ing  to  be  hydrogen.  ^DUt  the  evolution  of  gas  was  62-  Maule).     The  provinces,  as  they  now  stand, 
tremely  slow    Warm,  freshly-diluted  aoid,  however,  with  their  population  in  1872,  are  as  follows : 
caused  the  hydrogen  to  come  off  much  more  quickly,  _                                                            «... 
A  lamp  was  then  placed  under  the  bath,  and  when  i^"*'.                                                    J^Z^' 

the  dilute  acid  was  on  tlie  point  of  boiling,  as  much  Aran^^°* mS 

hydrogen  was  given  oflf  in  nve  seoonds  as  had  pre  vV-  Atacama* . . '. '.  *. .  *.  *                    *.  *  * .  .V..V.      Si(nA 

ously  oome  off  in  ten  minutes.    After  having  been  Chilo6  ....'!..*.!.*    !       . .' . ! . . . . .  .*  .* !  .* .' .         64^143 

in  aoid  for  some  time,  the  tube  was  taken  out,  well  Colcbagna 166,778 

washed  with  oold  water  and  soap,  so  as  to  remove  Coocepcion. 157,(40 

all  trace  of  the  acid;  it  was  then  plunged  into  a  bath  Coqnlmbo JS2J 

of  hot  water,  upon  which  gas  oame  off  so  rapidly  t?.«^Vi:«; 2'Si 

from  both  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  tube  as  to  MaSI^?.      ///'//////.'. '//.;'.*.;;■.*.*. *.:;'*"'  ) 

give  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  strong  acid.  Linares..!!!.!....*........!!!!!...!!!!!!  j  ^^^^ 

This  action  lasted  for  some  time,  but  gradually  di-  Snble  ...*..! ! ! .' 1^189 

minished.    It  oould  be  stopped  at  any  time  by  the  Santiago 880.419 

substitution  of  cold  water  in  place  of  the  hot,  and  it  v*m?"  i ^S'otl 

was  renewed  again  after  several  hours  by  again  put-  vS«r!lu« i^tIq 

ting  the  tube  m  hot  water.    The  volume  of  hydro-  iS^iSn  Coiooy.  !.*!!!!!!!!  !•!  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !          tS 
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en  which  was  thus  given  off  by  the  tube  after  it  

ad  been  taken  out  of  hot  acid  was  about  equal  to  Total 2,083,046 

the  volume  of  the  iron.    With  regard  to  the  ft-othing  _          .^         ,,                 ^-i    x  ^u              i   ^. 

of  the  wire  when  broken  and  wetted,  this  was  due  to  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  population 

warmth  caused  in  the  wire  by  the  act  of  breaking,  has  increased  by  nearly  81,000  from  1870  to 

This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  froth  appeared  1872.    The  foreign  population  in  Chili  amounts 

on  the  sides  of  the  wire  in  the  immediate  neighbor-  ^  ^^^^  20,000,  chiefly  English,  Germans,  and 

hoodof  the  fracture,  when  these  were  wetted,  as  well  -p-^^^u                            ^        o       i                  ■ 

as  the  end ;,  end  by  simply  bending  the  wire  it  could  ^S,T     V^      .j^r^i-T*       iv-o-       -r. 

be  made  to  froth  at  the  point  where  it  was  bent.    If,  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sellor  F. 

as  is  probable,  the  saturation  of  iron  with  hydrogen  Err&zuriz,  inaugurated  on  September  18,  1871. 

takes  place  whenever  oxidation  goes  on  in  water,  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  E.  Altami- 

thentfieironof  boilers  and  ships  may  St  times  be  ,.3^0  (September   18,  1871);   Foreign  Aflfairs 

changed  in  character  and  rendered  brittle  m  the  ,    A  i     •     x*  ^      a      ti    «        rT\          i         \^ 

same  manner  as  Mr.  Johnson's  wire;  and  this,  wheth-  and    Colonization,   A.   Ibaflez   (December    9, 

er  it  can  be  prevented  or  not,  is  at  least  an  impor-  1871);    Justice,    Public  Worship,  and    Public 

tant  point  toJcnow,  and  would  repay  a  further  inves-  Instruction,  J.  A.  Barcel6;  Finance,  R.  Barros 

tigation  of  the  subject.  L^co ;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  A.  Pinto  (Sep- 

OHILI  (Ref^lioa  db  Chile),  an  indepen-  tember  18,  1871). 

dent  state  of  South  America,  comprised  be-  The  Council  of  State,  the  president  of  whicli 

tween  the  24th  and  56th  parallels  of  south  is  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  is  composed 

latitude,  and  longitude  70°  and  74°  west;  and  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  courts  of 

bounded  nortli  by  Bolivia,  east  by  the  Argentine  justice,  one  church  dignitary,  one  general,  the 

Republic  and  Patagonia,  with  which  the  great  director-in-chief  of  one  of  the  Departments  of 

chain  of  the  Andes  serves  as  boundary,  south  Finance,  two  ex-ministers,  and  two  ez-inteod- 

by  Cape  Horn,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ants. 

The  vexed  question  of  title  to  Patagonia  is  still  The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  San- 

the  subject  of  angry  discussion  between  this  tingo  is  Sefior  Montt.    There  is  a  Court  of  Ap- 

republic  and  the  Argentine ;  but  here  the  arbi-  peals  at  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and  La  Serena, 

trary  policy  of  Chili  elicited  little  sympathy,  The  Postmaster-General  is  Sellor  J.  M.  Kiesco. 

and,  should  war  have  followed,  public  opinion  The  present  Archbishop  of  Santiago  is  the 

would  have  regarded  the  Santiago  Government  Rt.  Rev.  R.  N.  Valdivieso  ;  the  Bishop  of  La 

as  chiefly  to  blame.    Report  represented  Chili  Serena  is  M.  Orrego;  of  Concepcion,   J.    II. 

as  about  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  entire  Salas ;  and  of  San  Carlos  de  Chilo6,  Sefior  do 

territory  from  Santa  Cruz  River  southward  to  Paule  Solar. 

the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  would  seem  to  The  Chilian  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at 

be  a  breach  of  the  compact  between  the  two  Washington  is  Seflor  F.  G.  Errazuriz ;  and  the 

countries — that  neither  should  exercise  jurisdic-  consul  at  New  York,  Mr.  Rogers, 

tion  over  any  portion  of  the  territory  until  a  mu-  The  regular  army  is  composed  of  nine  gen- 

tnally  satisfactory  solution  should  be  reached ;  erals,  10  colonels,  34  lieutenant-colonels,  57 

but  Chili  is  said  to  have  alleged,  in  its  own  de-  meters,  138  captains,  266  lieutenants,  2,000  in- 

fense,  that  the  Argentines  were  the  first  to  fantry,  712  horse,  and  804  artillery ;  total  3,- 

▼iolate  the  agreement  by  erecting  a  fort  on  the  516  men.    Of  the  514  ofiScers,  41  field    and 

eouthem  bank  of  the  river  alluded  to.    It  125  subaltern  belong  to  the  National  Guard, 

would,  however,  appear  that  the  Argentine  The  National  Guard  is  made  up  as  follows : 
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IfAnONAL  GUARD. 

Oommandlng  officers. 
Satehen             ^ 
Ifen. 

Total 


Hona. 

In^tey. 

ArtUl«7. 

IS 

147 

4,187 

47 

1,064 

29,296 

11 

121 

2,659 

4,996 

S9,87r 

S.791 

ToUl. 

70 
1,809 

85,0^ 

86,464 


The  navy  is  composed  of  nine  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  1,400  horse-power,  84  gans,  and 
661  sailors.  Two  corvettes,  built  in  England, 
were  to  arrive  at  Valparaiso  by  the  end  of  1674. 

There  are  in  the  navj  two  rear-admirals, 
three  first-class  and  10  second-class  captains, 
44  lieutenants,  21  midshipmen,  aod  15  ca- 
dets ;  one  battalion  of  marine  artillery,  with 
600  men,  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lien- 
tenant-colonel,  fonr  captains,  and  18  lieaten- 
ants.  There  is,  besides,  at  Valparaiso,  a  bat- 
talion of  marine  artillery,  forming  a  part  of  the 
guardia  eivil  (police  force),  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
six  captains,  and  26  lieutenants,  and  comprift- 
ing  794  men. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1872  and 
1873,  and  of  those  to  the  countries  which 
usually  take  Chilian  products,  is  shown  by  the 
foUowing  table : 


extensive  circulation  of  Chilian  money  abroad 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Bolivia. 

The  principal  native  manufactures  sent  out 
of  the  country  are  lamp-oil,  boots  and  shoes, 
ox  and  horse  carts,  flour,  matting,  furniture, 
launches,  sailcloth,  etc. ;  boots  and  shoes  being 
sometimes  exported  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  per 
annum,  and  carts  to  about  the  same  amount. 

The  growth  of  the  imports  is  still  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  table,  in  which  is  also  expressed 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  various  countriea 
in  1872  and  1873 : 


COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


Vrance. . . 
Baglaad.. 
Q«niift07. 
Belffimn  . 


187*. 


Belgit 


AaatralU. 

Forti^al.. 

Cane  of  Qood  Hope 

Potyneflia 

Viuted  Stated 

Fmlkland  Isles 

Geatnl  America... 

Colombia 

Bcoador. 

Penu. 

BoliYla 

Brazil. 


CTnignaT 

Axveotuie  RepabUe. 
Sh^-atores. 


Totol. 


14,766,871 

18,864479 

196,086 

168,787 

88,781 

9,917 

650 

86,886 

86,599 

660,981 

86,078 

111,460 

111,460 

806,100 

7,616,657 

846,808 

113,969 

169,756 

48,786 

618,484 


$87,iaS,460 


1878. 


$1,194,460 
19,898^289 

463,807 
60,887 


67,786 

88,671 

1,887,140 

111,718 

90,702 

196,S16 

165,660 

7,496,899 

6,860,688 

187,612 

190,418 

87,094 

158,885 


France 

Eogland 

Germany 

Bekitun 

HonaDd 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Cblna 

Aantralia 

Polynesia 

TTDited  States 

Central  America 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Pern 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Urugaay. 

Paraguay 

Artrentine  Republic. 
Fisberies 


Total. 


187a. 


87,861,014 

15,452,466 

3,815,188 

818,847 

11,891 

192,498 

2,296 

909.409 

19,845 

22,986 

111,425 

1^72,645 

171,687 

1,798 

86,006 

8,068,040 

62,725 

687,068 

59,996 

47,246 

1,198,910 

81,106 


$84,667,928       $87,928,427 


1678. 


$6,748,790 

18,476,116 

4,167,926 

758,565 

8,850 

980,382 

9,425 

868.957 

127,644 

67.661 

8,094,248 

148,489 

81,190 

84.716 

$16,844 

291,846 

777,648 

4,048 

86,418 

1,896,898 

04,489 


The  imports  for  the  two  jears  ahove  referred 
to  maj  be  classified  as  follows,  with  the  value 
of  each  class : 


$86,810,871 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  observed  that 
the  Talae  of  the  exports  was  greater  bj  more 
than  $1,500,000  in  1878  than  in  1872.  The 
subjoined  table  sets  forth  the  valae  of  each  of 
the  principal  commodities  exported  in  the  same 
bienmal  period : 


ARTICLES. 

1871. 

isra. 

t  ancy  goods,  Include  wear- 
ing apparel,  manouctured 
goods,  etc.,  etc 

Raw  material,  and  articles, 
macbinery,  etc.,  for  in- 
dustrial purposes 

Articles  used  fbr  food 

Otber  articles,  not  included 
in  eltber  of  tbe  for«goiug 
categories 

$4,765,782 

6,467,740 
0,068,488 

17,872,088 

$5,811,018 

7,910,685 
6,686,607 

18.171,172 

Total 

$84,667,988 

$87,888,487 

OOMMODITIES. 

1878. 

isrt. 

Agricaltural  oroducts 

HoDM  manomctures 

MiidDg  produce 

$14,946,407 

724,184 

17,889,993 

446.147 

589,545 

$14,277,818 

466,898 

16.291.028 

Gold  umI  rilver  coin 

Btnk-notMh 

1,848,962 
4,019,246 

lV>ta1 

$84,545,276 
2,577,184 

$86,908,987 
1,906,884 

Vdre^  goods  reexported.. 

Total  exports 

$87,128,460 

$88,810,871 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  1873  was 
owing  to  larger  shipments  of  coin  and  bank- 
Dotea,  for  in  iJmost  all  the  other  articles  there 
was  a  marked  falling  off  in  that  jear.    The 


In  1878  the  increase  in  the  commodities 
more  extensively  imported  was  about  12  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  it  was  only  10  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  preceding  tables  indicate 
an  improvement  of  rather  more  than  7  per 
cent,  in  the  imports  for  1873,  and  of  a  fraction 
less  than  6  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  But  a 
noticeable  fact  is.  that  the  annual  increase  of 
exports  has  been  m  abont  the  same  ratio  (5  per 
Qent.)  during  the  thirty  years  1844-'78;  and 
while  they  not  only  did  not  begin  to  preponder- 
ate until  the  middle  of  that  period,  but  were,  in 
the  mean,  fully  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  im- 
ports, they  have,  since  1869,  hi  which  year 
they  were  considerably  greater  than  the  im- 
ports, steadily  and  progressively  kept  the  lead, 
and  their  relative  increase  as  compared  to  these 
has  been  as  7  to  5,  approximately,  viz. : 
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A  review  of  this  last  table  likewise  shows 
the  increase  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  tlie 
repahlte  in  the  first  fifteen  years  to  have  been  in 
the  ratio  of  2^  to  1,  and  of  about  2^  to  1  in 
the  other  fifteen  years ;  and  that  the  mean  an- 
'  '  le  daring  the  latter  half  waB  nearif 


ffreat  excess  of  the  eiports  over  the  imports 
doe  to  the  immenBe  quantities  of  money — gold 
and  Bilver  coin,  and  banb-noteB,  especially  the 
last — sentout  of  theconntry.  The  valne  of  tbe 
coin  exported  in  1844  was  $155,370  ;  in  I8B4, 
$S45,S1T;  in  ise4,  |e36.B44;  and  in  isrs, 
«I,849,96a  ;  and,  in  tbe  thirty  years  1844-73, 
il9,S83,992,  or  an  average  of  (666,366  per  an- 
nnm.  The  total  value  of  the  raining  produce 
of  every  description  exported  dnring  the  same 
thiKy  years,  reached  $368,440,092,  of  wliich 
$185,983,641  was  for  copper  in  bars. 
The  decline  in  the  exportation  of  agricultural 

Srodnce  in  1878  ii  not  attributable  to  any 
wiadling  in  the  productiveness  of  tbe  country, 
but  to  a  decreased  demand  in  the  markets 
hitherto  cljiefly  dependent  on  Chili,  and  now 
drawing  their  supplies  from  other  foreign 
sources  or  from  home  indnsLry.  For  instance, 
in  1868,  the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  Uruguay 
took  Chilian  wheat  to  the  amount  of  $235,- 
695,  and  fiour  to  $649,734;  while  in  1873  they 
imported  but  $33,443  worth  of  the  former,  and 
$119,163  of  the  latter  article.  Both  of  those 
Plate  republics  now  export  wheat,  Uruguay 
having  sent  wheat  and  flour  to  Brazil  of  the 
value  of  $151,200  in  1872. 

Besides  the  causes  of  depressionjust referred 
to,  there  were  others  of  a  diflercnt  character, 
such  as  the  Snancial  crisis,  which  proved  so 
disuBtrous  in  the  United  States  in  18TS,  and 
whose  effects  were  senubly  felt 
can  tile  comrannitj  on  the  globe. 


Kotwithstandinji;  tbe  abundant  yield  of  tke 
coal-mines  of  Coronel  and  Lota,  which  in  187:1 
reached  3,087,000  metriual  quintals,  prodigioos 
qnautitiea  of  tbnt  article  are  still  brought  from 
England  to  Chili.  Tbe  imports,  in  18T2,BmoDnt- 
ed  to  $418,483,  and  to  $1,006,62U  in  1HT3,  spite 
of  the  enhanced  price  of  coal  in  that  year — 23, 
38,  and  even  4d  shlUingB  per  ton.  What  more 
convincing  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  inda»- 
triol  prosperity  of  tbe  republic,  of  the  develop- 
ment (unprecedented  in  booth  America)  of  her 
msjiufactures,  funnderies,  and  railways,  and  of 
eteara  navigation  on  her  coasts  I 

Kespecting  exports,  the  following  changes 
are  to  be  noted :  Those  to  France  decreased 
2.19  per  cent,;  to  Bel^um,  10  per  cent.;  to 
Ecuador,  86  per  cent ;  and  others  too  nnim- 

EDTtant  to  be  mentioned.  I'hose  to  Great 
ritain  increased  3  per  cent. ;  toGenniiny,  1.S7 
per  cent. ;  to  the  United  States,  2.25  per  cent. ; 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  79  per  cenL ;  to 
Bolivia,  70  per  cent.;  to  Brazil,  66  per  cent; 
and  to  tlie  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  87  per  cent. 
Peru,  Polynesia,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay,  re- 
ceived, with  but  slight  diSereuce,  the  same 
amounts  as  in  1872. 

Interior  maritime  commerce  is  still  increas- 
ing rapidly,  the  excess  of  last  year  over  1872 — 
$7,010,698,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.— being 
Bnperior  to  all  its  predecessors.  Boring  tbe 
first  quinquennium,  1864-'08,  the  total  value  of 
the  coasting- trade  amount«<l  to  $149,160,720; 
and. during  ISSS-'TS  to  $183,628,799,  on  in- 
crease of  23  per  cent.  This  trade  amounted,  in 
the  decade  1864-'73,  to  $382,779,519. 

Here  foliowB  a  statement  of  tbe  shipping 
movements  at  all  tbe  Chilian  porta  : 
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The  Chilian  merchant  navy  oompriaed,  in 
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1873,  52  sailing- vessels  of  aJl  rigs,  28  steamers, 
and  2  steam-togs ;  total  tonnage,  19,164. 

The  sources  and  amoant  of  the  national  rev- 
enue for  1872,  abont  one-half  of  which  is  com- 
monly derived  from  onstoms,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

ABVENUE. 

Outonis. $7,876,768 

SUienUwajB 1,975,677 

KouopoUes  (tobacco,  playing-cards,  etc.) 1,624,867 

-  .--re    682,468 

648,066 

875,855 

800,000 

88,846 

25,478 

64'),986 


Tax  on  the  ule  of 
Baal-cstate  tax 
PateDt-rights.. 
SaleorenftBO.. 
POBi-oflfce...... 

lUempha.... 

Sundries 


The  Senate  refnsed  to  grant  a  sabsidy  of 
$100,000  for  the  Transandine  Telegraph. 

The  liaes  of  railway  in  operation  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  1874  were  the  same  as  those  ena- 
merated  in  the  Annual  GTOLOPiEDiA  for  1878, 
page  112.  (For  details  of  the  projected  Trans- 
andine nulway  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  see  page  84  of  this  volame.) 

There  are  3,177  miles  of  telegraph  open  in 
the  republic,  of  which  1,951  miles,  with  62 
offices,  belong  to  the  state. 

The  post-office  returns  for  1871  and  1872 
show  the  following  statistics : 


$1^,694,410 

Here  follow  the  items  of  the  national 

XXPENDITITRK. 

KlDtattrof  ttaelntarlor $4,806,069 

Mlniatrj  of  Foreign  AffiOn,  etc 806,896 

Mlalstry  of  Jastlce,  etc 2,128,198 

KDlatnr  of  Finance 6,060,661 

Mlolairj  of  War. 2.171,810 

Viniarr/of  thsNavy 1,088,187 

$16,6004il 

The  deficit  of  $3,014,778  is  to  be  accounted 
for  probably  by  an  increased  outlay  for  rail- 
ways. The  estimated  budgets  for  1873  and 
1874  were  respectively : 

£e9mv£ For  1873,  $14,000,000;  for  1874,  $14,360,810 

Expenditure.. VoT  1878,  $18,864,450;  for  1874,  $16,009,188 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
public  debt  on  January  1,  1673 : 


MAIL  MATTER. 

Letters 

Samples 

Printed  matter 

Total 


isri. 


4,867,218 

10,896 

7,171,669 


11,649,176 


isra. 


4,807,889 

9,677 

6,614,868 


10,482,424 


DEBTS. 

C»pltel. 

iBtVMt. 

42r5S??: 

ROMK  DVBT. 

Three  per  cent.,  1865. . . 
EuOkt  per  cent,  1866. . . 
Heiggs  loan,  at  6  pr.  ct. 
Oartaod  loan,  at  6  pr.  ct. 
On  real  estate,  8@i(S  p.  c. 
Other  debts  ...» 

$8,160,775 
2,828,000 
1,472,000 
1,288,000 
7,925,247 

7{pr,ooo 

$94,628 

196,784 
98,840 
78,640 

845,219 

$84,600 

186,900 

92,000 

21,000 

Total 

$16,916,082 

1,704,000 
6,122,000 
4,797,600 
8,872,600 
4,786,000 

$806,906 

64,860 
275,636 
246,400 
547,600 
840,220 

$288,500 

VDKBIOH  BSKT. 

Loan  of  1842,  at  8  pr.  ct 
Loan  of  1848,  at4i     '' 
Loan  or  1870,  at  6       " 
Loan  of  1867,  at 6      '* 
Loan  of  1866,  at7       *' 

106,000 
166,600 
110,600 
262,600 
161,000 

Total 

$26,281,000 
10,700,000 

$1,469,016 

769,600 

Loan  of  1873,  at  8  pr.  ct 

Total  pnbllc  debt. . 

$53,897,082 

$2,277,921 

$1,081,000 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  at  Valparaiso 
daring  the  first  ten  months  of  1872  and  1878 : 


MONTBB. 


Janitiry..., 
February... 

March. 

April.. 

May 

lone 

Joly. 

Anznst.... 
September, 
October..., 


Totai 

Increase  Id  fiiTor  of  1878. 


187*. 


$298,672  06 
606.000  89 
646,960  80 
621,472  27 
614,861  10 
498,601  17 
622,869  62 
244.875  19 
496,677  06 
460,427  85 


$6,112,607  61 


1878. 


$863,417  17 
467,674  78 
684,065  66 
787,134  89. 
606,911  72 
601,464  28 
688.168  87 
848,886  25 
642.846  87 
669,608  66 


$6,961,962  94 
$876,286  43 


A  new  penal  code,  submitted  to  Oongress 
for  approval  toward  the  end  of  1873,  was  re* 
ported  to  be  of  a  nature  to  completelj  revolu- 
tionize the  criminal  law  of  the  republic.  One 
important  feature  therein,  providing  for  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  religious  worship  by  al\ 
sects,  and  deciding  the  clergy  to  be  amenable 
to  tlie  civil  authority,  greatly  alarmed  tlie 
clerical  party,  and  a  petition  against  the  sanc- 
tioning the  law,  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
two  of  his  bishops,  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Indeed,  the  spirit  of  discord  caused  by 
the  Ultramontane  party  in  Europe,  followed  by 
the  attempt  to  override  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  in  Brazil,'  has  extended  itself  to  Chili. 
Public  feeling,  however,  appears  to  be  too 
strong  for  the  clerical  party,  and  it  is  expected 
the  bUl  will  pass,  after  which  there  will  prob- 
ably be  more  peace  and  quietness  in  the  com- 
munity. Chili  has  long  suffered  from  this  in- 
fliction, being  in  every  other  respect  liberally 
and  quietly  governed.  It  was  only  after  the 
achievement  of  independence  that  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  allowed  to  foreigners. 

An  archiepiscopal  pastoral  was  issued  in 
October,  excommunicating  latcB  sententuB  the 
voters  for  the  amendments  in  the  denounced 
code,  and  extending  to  all  magistrates  who 
might  enforce  the  new  law. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  was  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  being  merely  the  announcement 
that  peace  reigned  undisturbed  in  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  the  question  of  separation  of  Church  and 
state  mignt  soon  be  disposed  of,  to  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

Few  states  in  South  America  more  quietly 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  than  Chili ; 
and  yet  it  is  proverbial  for  its  steady  progress 
in  aU  industrial  enterprises,  fur  the  absence 
of  political  perturbation,  and  for  its  punctuality 
in  meeting  its  financial  engagements.  Its  se- 
curities rank  among  the  foremost  on  tlie  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  being  usually  held  for 
investment ;  it  builds  its  own  railways  and  its 
own  telegraphs  without  much  foreign  help; 
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and  the  money  it  borrows  for  such  purposes  is 
secared  by  national  and  private  bonds. 

An  excellent  sign  of  the  times  for  Ohili  is 
the  general  tendency  manifested  by  the  people 
to  abandon  mining,  and  devote  their  attention 
to  agricnlture. 

Spite  of  very  unfavorable  weather,  the 
crops  were,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  very 
abundant;  bat  the  general  health  has  been nn- 
UBually  bad.  A  treaty  of  limits  has  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  representatives  of  Chili  and 
Bolivia,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  boundary 
fixed  between  the  two  states  is  the  24th  par- 
allel of  south  latitude;  with  an  understanding 
that,  should  any  question  arise  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  Caracoles,  or  any  other  mining  re- 
gion, it  shall  be  determined  by  a  commiBsion 
of  surveyors  appointed  by  both  Governments. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  Chili  shall  receive 
indemnification  for  any  loss  sustained  by  this 
arrangement,  the  amount  of  which  to  be  de- 
termined by  arbitration.  As  respects  the  in- 
terest of  Chili,  jointly  with  Bolivia,  in  the 
customs  up  to  the  date  of  the  contract,  it  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner,  the  arbi- 
trator being  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Bolivia 
renounces,  for  its  part,  all  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  mines  lying  to  the  south  of  lati- 
tude 24°,  and  undertakes  not  to  increase  its 
export  duties,  but  to  allow  the  free  entry  of 
Chilian  products.  Chili  will,  further,  be  en- 
titled to  half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  M^illones  guano. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  principal  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
clearly  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Neither 
party  has  insisted  on  theoretical  rights,  but  has 
sensibly  arrived  at  a  settlement  in  view  of 
substantial  and  practical  considerations,  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other  repub- 
lics, in  the  solution  of  similar  boundary  diffi- 
culties, and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that,  in 
the  case  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  will  be  manifestea 
with  reference  to  the  conflicting  claims  to  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  in  Patagonia. 

The  railway  had  worked  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  city  of  Concepcion.  New  buildings 
were  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  a  new 
face  was  being  put  upon  old  ones.  Extraordi- 
nary activity,  in  comparison  to  that  of  pre- 
railway  times,  was  everywhere  observable. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia ;  reigning  Em- 
peror, T'oung-ch6,  formerly  called  Ki-tsiang, 
"High  Prosperity,"  bom  April  27,  1866,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Hieng-fun,  "  Perfect 
Bliss ;  "  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  August  21,  1861 ;  became  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  government  in  1873.  He 
was  married  on  October  16,  1872,  to  Alootay, 
daughter  of  the  Vice-rector  of  the  Peking 
Academy,  Chungchi. 

The  area  and  the  population  of  China  cannot 
at  present  be  accurately  stated,  as  parts  of  the 
western  dependencies  have  successfully  estab- 
lished their  independence,  while  other  portions, 


especially  the  district  of  Eooltaha,  have  been 
incorporated  with  Russia.  Although  the  new 
frontiers  cannot,  as  yet,  be  accurately  defined, 
it  is  assumed  that  at  least  600,000  square  miles 
of  the  former  possessions  of  China  were,  in 
1878,  entirely  lost  to  the  imperial  Government. 
Another  large  tract  of  land,  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  China  proper,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  in  the  bauds  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Panthays,  was,  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  1872,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1878,  en- 
tirely recovered.  The  total  area  of  China  is 
now  roughly  estimated  at  8,970,000  square 
miles,  of  which  1,668,000  belong  to  China 
proper,  and  the  remainder  to  the  several  de- 
pendencies. China  proper  is  very  densely  peo- 
pled, the  population  amounting  in  1812,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  census,  to  867,000,000 ; 
in  1842,  to  414,000,000 ;  aod  in  1862,  to  460,- 
000,000,  or  847  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Since  1862,  the  population  is  believed  to  have 
somewhat  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
bloody  civil  wars  and  famines ;  and  in  1874  it 
was  estimated  (Behm  and  Wagner,  ^'Bevol- 
kerung  der  Erde,"  IL,  1874)  at  404,000,000. 
The  dependencies  of  China,  embracing  Man- 
tchooria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  Corea,  though 
their  area  largely  exceeds  that  of  China  proper, 
have  a  population  of  only  about  20,200,000. 

The  population  of  the  ports  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  nations, 
were  opened  to  the  foreign  trade,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


CITIES. 


Peking 

Canton 

Tlen-tsin.... 

Hankow 

Foochow  .. 

Ningpo 

Shanghai... 

Takao 

Amoy 

Chinklang.. 
Newcbaang. 

Tamsai 

Kiukiaug. . . 

Swatow 

Cheefoo — 


PopuUtion. 

Foffvlgnsn. 

1,648,814 

ft  •  V  • 

1,000,000 

806 

9S0.000 

1S7 

800,000 

180 

000.000 

206 

400,000 

140 

S7«,040 

S,0T4 

290,000 

•  •  ■  • 

800,000 

1S7 

180,000 

■  •  •  « 

70,000 

«  •  •  • 

60,000 

•  •  •  • 

60,000 

•   •  •  • 

46,000 

128 

167 

According  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  1872,  the  number  of  for- 
eigners in  the  several  treaty-ports  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


British 1,771 

Americans 64t 

Germans 481 

French 889 

Spaniards 69 

Batch 66 

Rnssians 48 

Danes 86 


S4 


Swedes 

Italians 

Anstrians 

Belgians 6 

Blatofl  without  a  treaty  346 


8,661 


The  two  highest  boards  of  state  officers  are 
the  Board  of  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
Council  of  State.  The  former  has  six  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  have  the  title  of  Actn&l 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  two  of  Under-Secre- 
taries. One-half  of  each  class  are  Mantchoos 
and  one-half  Chinese.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  consult  on  the  administration  of  the 
country,  to  proclaim  the  knperial  will,  to  peg- 
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Blftte  the  laws  of  the  state,  and,  in  general,  to 
assist  the  Emperor  in  the  administration  of  the 
ooiintrj.  Of  late,  this  board  has  losfc  much  of 
its  former  influence,  and  the  administration  of 
the  empire  is  chieflj  oondnoted  by  the  Council 
of  State.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  im- 
perial princes,  the  Beoretaries  of  Btate,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Ministries,  and  the  chiefs  of 
other  branches  of  administration.  It  has  the 
duty  of  drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees 
and  decisions,  and  adopting  such  resolutions 
ss  are  necessary  for  an  effective  and  well- 
regulated  administration.  Subordinate  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  are  six  ministries  or  executive  depart- 
ments, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  two 
presidents  and  four  vice-presidents  (one-half 
kantehoos  and  one-half  Chinese).  Some  de* 
partments,  like  those  of  War,  of  Justice,  and 
of  Public  Works,  have,  moreover,  a  chief  presi- 
dent. Other  boards,  dependent  upon  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  the  Imperial  Council, 
are,  the  Colonial  Ministry,  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors, and  the  Peking  or  Imperial  Academy. 
The  Colonial  Ministry  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mongolia  and  other  Chinese 
dependencies.  The  Board  of  Censors  consists 
of  two  chief  censors,  of  four  assistants,  and 
from  fbrty  to  fifty  censors.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Court  of  Revision  and  Appeal.  Its  members 
have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Emperor  any  remonstrances  against  ad- 
ministrative measures,  and  even  to  criticise 
imperial  decrees.  A  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  established  in  1860,  and  consists  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  pnblic  revenue  is  mostly  derived  from 
three  sources,  namely,  customs,  licenses,  and 
a  tax  upon  land.  The  aggregate  revenue  of 
the  Government  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000 
taels  (1  tael  =  $1.61).  The  receipts  from  the 
customs  of  the  treaty-ports  have  been  regularly 
published  since  1861.  The  customs  duties  fall 
more  npon  exports  than  imports ;  their  total 
produce  at  the  treaty-ports  amounted,  in  1871, 
to  11,216,000  Haikuan  taels;  in  1872,  to  11,- 
678,636 ;  in  1873,  to  10,977,082.  China  has, 
a»   yet,   no  foreign  debt ;   it    is   not  known 


whether  the  Government  has  raised  or  is  re- 
sponsible for  loans  contracted  at  home. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China,  from  1870  to 
1873,  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  taels) ; 


YEAR. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 


Import!. 


71,000,278 
78,190,093 
74,836,180 
78,998,008 


Exports. 


61,990,285 
74.860,560 
88,719,887 
77,640,910 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  year  1872  was 
thus  divided  among  the  several  foreign  coun- 
tries (value  expressed  in  taels) ; 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Ezporte. 

Great  Britain 

29,186.000 

23,964,000 

18,480,000 

410,000 

8,148,000 

890,000 

496,000 

806,000 

466,000 

225,000 

289,000 

610,000 

214,000 

16.000 

89,000 

178,000 

43,022,000 

18,441,000 

458,000 

18,280,000 

1,461,000 

4.849,000 

2,387,000 

459,000 

166,000 

267.000 

Hong'Kong- 

1EAi*tIn<)1«i>.....»  .,     ... 

United  States 

Japan 

£aropean  ContineoL 

AoBtralia. 

Singapore 

Stam 

Phillppinea 

Java 

882,100 
127.000 

Cochin-Chlna 

Amoor  Territory *. 

44.000 

Siberia 

1,899,000 

1,017,000 

468,000 

Knsflia  Codessa 

Other  coontrieB 

Total 

78,066,000 
8,240,000 

83,720,000 

Re6xported 

74,826,000 

The  principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports 
were,  in  1872  and  1873,  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  taels) : 


IMPORTS. 


Opiam 

Cotton  goods.. 
Woolen  goods. 
Baw  cotton  . . . 

Metals 

Coal 

Kice 

Bea-ffraes 

Black  tea 

Green  tea 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  goods 

Sa<<ar 


1S78. 


27,668,000 

25,407,000 

4,795,000 

2,829,000 

8,611,000 

1,229,000 

1,098,000 

1,084,000 

88,604,000 

10,276,000 

27,719.000 

2,607,000 

1.606,000 


1878. 


29,090,000 

21,540.000 
5,9o0,000 

*  8400,666 


82,500,000 
27,78b',666 


The  movement  of  shipping  in 
ports,  from  1871  to  1873,  was  as 
trances  and  clearances  combined) 


the  Chinese 
follows  (en- 


FLAO. 

nritl9b 

AzDeriean 

Qerman. 

Preoch 

8temea« 

Banisb 

Swedish  and  Norwei^au 

Chinese 

Busaiaa 

Boaniab 

Ifetherlands 

OCber 

Total 


YmmLl 


7.160 

4,600 

1,480 

277 

115 

273 

218 

474 

88 

60 

203 


14,968 


TODI. 


8,880,881 

8,187,648 

428,747 

185,829 

45,466 

60,871 

45,884 

30,018 

84,840 

18,454 

59,701 

6,148 


9.o81,657 


Is. 


8,800 

5,1  4 

1,976 

226 

146 

221 

209 

645 

81 

79 

82 

42 


17.090 


Tom. 


8,964,180 
8,471,298 

607,948 
164,846 
66,867 
61,867 
60,846 
86,117 
88,068 
28,959 
21,672 
1^870 


8,486,478 


VmmIs. 


6,065 

6,-001 

1,702 

180 

147 

195 

181 

866 

62 

48 

66 

81 


16,881 


Tod*. 


8,646,667 

8,488.208 

492,088 

151.888 

60,960 

51,448 

29,868 

207,118 

49,808 

16,727 

12.868 

27,826 


8,227,764 


The  Peking  Gazette  of  December  16,  1878,  over  the  Mohammedan  insurgents  in  Kan  sub. 

oontuns  imperial  decrees  which  confirm  the  The  achievement  turns  out  to  be  no  less  than 

report  that  had  been  current  of  a  success  ob-  the  capture  of  the  city  of  8u-chow,  in  the 

tamed  bj  the  troops  nnder  Tso  Tsung-tang,  extreme  northwest  of  Eansuh,  which  has  for 
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ten  years  past  been  Id  tho  hands  of  tDBDrgents.  obtained  toward  the  oloee  of  the  year  1S73  an 

It  is  tlie  lant  remaining  strongbold  hitherto  important  Bucoess.    The  Portngaese  Governor 

occnpied  by  the  Mohammed  atiE  "within  the  of  Macao,  Count  de  Bon  Jauuario,  on  December 

wall,"  and  its  recovery  therefore  is  a  matter  of  27,  18TS,  announced  La  the  official  gazette  of 

great  importance  to  the  Imperuil  Government.  Macao  that,  in  virtue  of  a  new  treaty  between 

In  the  flonthwestern  provinoe  of   Yannan  Portagal  and  China,  the  shipment  of  Chinese 

the  Mohammedan  rebellion  of  the  Pantbaya  coolies  from  Macao  would  be  forbidden  from 

had  been  folly  Bup pressed  in  1BT3.    A  weak  and  after  January  2T,   1S74.     The  measure 

remainder,  which  had  snrvivedthedownfallof  caosed   great    excitement   in   Macao,    aa    the 

the  empire,  was  crushed  out  in  the  course  of  oootie-trade  has  been  for  many  years  the  most 

the  year   I8T4.     The  chief.  Yahsakon,   when  important    baBiness    of   this  city,   and   more 

the   Chinese   had   surrounded   Uaar,  tlie  last  than  195,000  coolies  have  been  shipped  from 

place  held  by  the  Panthays,  fled  with  about  it  since   1SG2.     The   China  Mail  stated  that 

200  companions  into  a  pagoda,  where  he  wae  many  brokera  who  bad  received  advances  had 

compelled  by  hanger  to  sarrender.    He  was  their  agreements    canceled.     The    "iantas" 

executed,  with  the  mqiority  of  his  companions,  bousea,  with  one  oi   two  exceptions,    closed 

aitd  bis  head  carried  about  in  the  province  as  their  doon,  and  meoy  of  the  harraooon-men 

a  warning.    The  Cbineae  rule  in  the  province  were  dismissed.    It  was  expected  that  npward 

of  Y'aoDan  is  DOW  fully  reestablished.  of  800  hoases  were  to  be  vacated,  and  some 

The  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  40,000  persons  wonld  be  thrown  ont  of  en> 

behalf  of  a  sappression  of  th«  ooolie-trade  plojmenL    The  Chinese  Government  present- 


ed the  Governor  of  Macao,  the  master  of  the  tives  of  the  two  Governments  on  June  2Stfa. 

port,  and  the  deputy  of  Macao  in  the  Porta-  It  conaistB  of  a  convention  deed  of  a  treaty 

Kuese  Corten,  with  gold  medals  ns  a  mark  of  proper.      lu   the    former   Peru    concedes    to 

Its  recofrnition.    The  stoppage  of  the  coolie-  China  the  right  to  send  a  commission  to  Pern 

trade  at  Macao  compelled  the  Government  of  for  the  protection  of  the  coolies,  and  promises 

Peru,  which  cannot  do  without  coolie-labor,  to  this  commission  protection  by  the  Peruvian 

to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  China  a  aothoritiea.    The  coolies  now  in  the  aervioe 

treaty  for  the  regulation  of  the  voluntary  emi-  of  Peruvians  are  notified  by  official  proclama- 

gration  of  coolies.     Aided  by  the  rcpreaenta-  tions  that  they  may  bring  forward  any  com- 

tive  of  England  in  Poking,  the  envoy  of  Peru,  plaints  against  their  employers.    These  com- 

Garcla,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Ohi-  plaints  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  conrt  in 

nese  Government  to  order  the  Governor-Gen-  openseaaion.    If  they  prove  to  be  well  founded, 

eral  of  Tien-tsin,  Li   Hang  Chang,  as  superin-  the  employers  are  inforraed  that,  unless  they 

tendent  of  the  commerce  with  forei^  nations,  redress  the  complaints,  their  contract  with  the 

to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Pern.    The  treaty  employes  will  ho  annulled.    The  coolies  whose 

was  completed  and  signed  by  the  representa-  contract  expires   are  celled  upon  to  declare 
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whether  they  desire  to  retam  to  Ohina  or  not.  island  of  Formosa  {^ee  Japan),  in  order  to  pan- 
To  those  coolies  who  desire  to  return,  the  Gk>v-  ish  them  for  acts  of  piracy  against  Japanese 
emment  gaarantees  a  free  passage,  either  com-  sahjeots,  led  to  serious  complications  hetween 
polling  those  employers  who  engaged  to  send  Japan  and  Ohina,  as  Formosa  is  claimed  hy  the 
the  coolies  back  to  Ohina,  to  foifiU  their  con-  (}oyemment  of  China  as  a  part  of  its  domin- 
tracts,  or  in  the  other  oases  defraying  itself  the  ions.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  Fuhkien, 
necessary  expenses.  The  treaty  proper  con*  has  an  area  of  14,982  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
sists  of  nineteen  articles ;  the  first  five  regulate  ulation  of  about  8,000,000.  The  western  and 
the  mntaal  diplomatic  representation  at  Pe-  most  fertile  part  of  the  island  is  inhabited  by 
king  and  Lima,  the  appointment  of  consular  Chinese  colonists,  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
agents  in  the  treaty-ports,  the  tarifi^,  etc.  The  island  in  large  numbers  during  the  last  two  or 
emigration  of  Chinese  to  Pern  is  to  be  en-  three  centuries.  The  eastern  and  ^lountainoua 
tirelj  voluntary,  and  every  kind  of  force  and  part  is  yirtnally  independent  of  Chinese  rule, 
j&and  is  to  be  punished.  Peru  promises  to  and  is  inhabited  by  a  copper-colored  race  of 
appoint  official  interpreters  in  all  working  dis-  barbarians,  who  number  only  about  20,000,  but 
tricts,  and  to  deal  out  impartid  justice  to  all  have  thus  far  defied  the  Chinese  authorities. 
Chinese  complainants  in  case  the  Chinese  con-  They  were  in  the  habit  of  killing  all  the  ship- 
sob  in  Pern  are  unable  to  adjust  the  difficulty,  wrecked  crews  thrown  on  their  sliores.  Thus, 
The  Peruvians  in  China  are  under  the  jurisdic-  in  1867,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
tkm  of  Peruvian  consuls.  The  treaty  is  drawn  can  vessel  Bover  *  were  killed,  and,  as  the  Chi- 
ap  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  £nglish ;  and  in  nese  authorities  failed  to  give  the  desired  sat- 
oases  of  doubtful  meaning  the  English  text  is  isfaction,  Admiral  Bell,  the  commander  of  the 
to  be  regarded  as  decisive.  The  treaty  is  to  United  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters, 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years ;  if  changes  are  sent  an  expedition  against  the  savages,  which, 
then  to  be  made,  they  must  be  announced  six  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  suc- 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty ;  if  cess.  Subsequently  General  Legendre,  United 
no  sQch  announcement  is  made,  the  treaty  re-  States  consul  at  Amoy,  had  an  interview  with 
mains  in  force  for  ten  years  more.  Toketok,  the  head-chief  of  the  southern  sav- 
in October  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  dis-  ages  of  Formosa,  and  concluded  with  him  a 
covered  among  the  Chinese  soldiery  at  Tien-  kind  of  treaty,  in  which  the  savages  promised 
tsin.  Rumors  of  the  most  alarming  character  to  spare  in  future  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  per- 
were  in  circulation  among  the  foreign  commu-  sons  and  to  surrender  them  for  ransom.  For 
nity,  and  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  was  several  years  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
every where  manifest.  The  district  of  Tien-  hered  to ;  but,  of  late  years,  Japanese  fishers 
t^,  since  in  1878,  has  been  the  scene  of  great  were  repeatedly  massacred  by  them.  Thus,  in 
military  activity.  It  is  estimated  that  ever  1873,  fifty  natives  of  a  group  of  islands  belong- 
suiee  that  time  there  have  been  from  20,000  ing  to  Japan  were  killed  by  them.  An  envoy 
to  60,000  troops  within  two  days'  march  of  was  sent  to  China  to  demand  satisfaction.  He 
Tien-tsin.  These  troops  are  principaDy  f^om  was  admitted  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Honan,  and  constitute  the  flower  of  the  army  European  powers  to  an  andience  with  the 
of  the  Governor-General,  Li  Hung  Chang,  young  Emperor,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
They  are  strangers  in  this  province,  but  none  redress  demanded,  as  Prince  Eung,  the  head 
the  less  masters  of  the  soil,  and  they  live  on  of  the  Foreign  Department,  replied  that  the 
the  fat  of  the  land.  It  was  not,  then,  a  matter  Chinese  Grovernment  had  not  sufficient  control 
of  surprise  that  these  vagabonds,  weary  of  of  the  southern  portion  ofFormosa  to  be  able  to 
inactivity,  corrupted  by  idleness  and  lust,  and  reach  and  punish  the  guilty.  The  Japanese  Go v- 
restrained  by  no  power  but  their  own  will,  emment  then  concluded  to  take  the  punishment 
should  engage  in  any  game,  however  desper-  of  the  savages  into  its  own  hands,  and  in  May, 
ate.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  supposed  to  1874,  sent  against  Formosa  an  expedition,  which 
be  General  Whang,  who  was  thought  to  pos-  was  a  brilliant  success.  As  the  Japanese  showed 
eessthe  confidence  of  large  numbers  of  officers  an  indhiation  to  occupy  part  of  the  island  per- 
and  southern  troops  at  present  without  em-  manently,  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Formosa 
ployment.  A  number  of  the  rebels  were  ar-  issued  a  proclamation,  m  which  he  said :  ^^  The 
rested  by  order  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  whose  fidel-  Japanese  have  come  into  our  land  to  make  war 
ity  to  foreigners  was  not  doubted.  One  of  against  the  tribe  of  the  Bootans  for  having 
the  rebels  confessed  that  the  object  of  their  murdered  some  of  the  natives  of  the  Lieuchew 
attack  was  to  plunder  Tien-tsin,  and  to  kill  all  Islands.  They  have  taken  revenge ;  but,  as  the 
the  foreigners.  The  Chinese  said  that  the  or-  army  of  invasion  does  not  appear  willing  to 
ganization  was  not  political,  being  got  up  by  a  leave  the  island,  the  Emperor  has  sent  two  high 
band  of  bad  characters  for  purposes  of  looting,  officers  to  command  the  Japanese  to  go  home. 
The  local  authorities  professed  ignorance  of  While  the  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  gen- 
the  movement.  Three  gunboats  were  at  the  end  are  pending,  they  have  commanded  the 
time  at  Tien-tsin,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  re-  native  tribes  to  lay  down  their  arms.'*  At  an 
enforcements.  interview  held  in  Formosa,  in  June,  hetween 

The  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Govern-  "V^ — 1 1 7^ ; — ^^^^   ._^ 

ment  of  Xapak  against  the  native  tribes  of  the  o^^  ^"""^  ^^^  ctolop^ha  for  1867,  Art. 
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the  Japanese  General  Saigo  and  a  Chinese  en-  other  foreigners,  the  French  consal  not  only 

Toy,  8hen-pao-Chen,  the  latter,  apparently  npon  took  no  steps  for  the  protection  of  his  oonntry- 

ainple  authority,  acceded  to  the  requirements  men,  but  at  onoe  yielded  to  the  representations 

of  the  Japanese  general.    On  his  return  home  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  dispute  rela< 

his  action  was  repudiated  by  the  Peking  Goy-  tive  to  the  road  interfering  with  the  Ningpo 

ernment,  and  the  attitude  of  China  became  graves.    The  rioters,  who  had  been  arrested, 

very  threatening.     The  governors-general  of  were  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  authorities  for 

the  Chinese  provinces  made  preparations  for  punishment,  and  quiet  was  restored, 

war,  and  would  have  carried  out  their  plans  if  A  request  of  the  Embassadors  of  England  and 

Prince  Kung,  by  opening  direct  diplomatic  ne-  France,  that  Messrs.  Wade  and  Geoffroy  be  ad- 

gotiations,  bad  not  got  the  further  treatment  mitted  on  the  Chinese  New- Year's   day   to 

of  the  Formosa  difficulty  into  his  own  hands,  another  solemn  audience  with  the  Emperor,  was 

The  prince  seemed  to  fear  that  an  unsucceBsfbl  refused.    The  Englisli  press,  in  the  Chinese 

war  might  raise  the  turbulent  elements  in  the  treaty-ports,  was  all  the  more  indignant  at  this 

country  against  the  Mantchoo  dynasty.    He  reiiisal,  as  on  May  20th  the  representative  of 

was  aware  that  China  was  any  thing  but  pre-  Russia,  Bfttzov,  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 

pared  for  a  serious  war.    The  army  was  in  a  which  was  moreover  officially  announced  in  the 

most  disorderly  state,  the  coolies  sent  to  be  Peking  QautU.    A  request  from  the  Govem- 

trained  in  the  use  of  Erupp  guns  simply  asked  ment  of  the  United  States  for  a  removal  of  the 

for  their  pay  and  then  went  back  again,  the  sand-bank  near  Wosung,  which  debars  large 

ships-of-war  would  probably  be  unable  to  leave  vessels  from  entering  the  Yang-tse  River,  was 

their  harbors,  and  the  soldiers  refused  to  go  on  also  refused. 

boajrd  the  transports  which  were  to  take  them  According  to  reports  from  Corea,  a  great  po- 
to  Formosa.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  feared  the  litical  change  has  taken  place  in  this  vassal- 
Japanese  iron-clads,  especially  since  the  failure  kingd<Hn.  The  Regent  Li,  who  had  married 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  the  widow  of  the  deceased  King  and  seized  all 
Danish  monitor  Rolf  Krake.  The  purchase  of  power,  who  had  repulsed  the  invasions  of  the 
arms  and  the  appointment  of  two  Frenchmen  as  French  and  American  expeditions,  derided  the 
military  advisers  could  not  at  once  make  the  Japanese,  and  shown  himself  decidedly  opposed 
army  efficient,  at  least  so  far  as  the  men  and  the  to  any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has 
system  were  concerned.  been  deposed  in  consequence  of  a  revolution. 

At  one  time  the  war  party  appeared  to  be  in  The  young  King  is  reported  to  be  more  liberal, 

the  ascendant.    An  imperial  decree  of  Septem-  and  even  to  be  favorable  to  opening  a  port  to 

ber  10th  declared  Prince  Kung  to  have  for-  the  foreign  trade. 

feited  the  title  of  the  First  Prince  of  the  Empire,  The  English  projects  for  establishing  a  direct 

on  the  ground  that,  in  the  interviews  with  the  trade-road  and  a  railway  between  the  south* 

Emperor,  he  had  neglected  the  respect  due  to  western  province  of  Yunnan  and  Burmah  have, 

the  person  of  the  Emperor.    An  edict  of  Sep-  according  to  the  well-known  Chinese  traveler, 

tember  11th  revoked,  however,  that  of  Sep-  Baron  F.  von  Richthofen,  but  little  prospect 

tember  10th,  but  adds  that  it  was  hoped  that  of  success.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ^orts  of 

Prince  Eung  would  heed  the  warning.    Nego-  the  Frenchman  Dupuis  (tss  Anihtal  Ctolop^k- 

tiations  for  peace  were  resumed,  and  termina-  dia.,  1878,  p.  120),  to  use  the  Songha,  or  river  of 

ted  in  October  in  the  conclusion  of  a  conven-  Tongkin,  as  a  trade-road  to  Yunnan,  promise, 

Hon  between  the  two  Governments,  which  in  his  opinion,  a  better  result.    The  best  route 

fully  secured  the  continuance  of  peace.  for  establishing  railroad  connection  between 

The  first  hona  fide  Chinese  telegraph  has  at  China  and  Europe  is,  according  to  Richthofen, 

length  been  commenced.    The  Viceroy  of  Fnh-  a  road  from  Shanghai,  via  Singan-fh  and  Hami, 

kien,  in  July,  began  (with  the  assistance  of  the  to  Eool^ja.    {See  **  Verhandlungen  der  GeselU 

Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company)  a  line  sohaftfilrErdkundezu  Berlin,"  1873,  pp.  58-67, 

from  Pagoda  anchorage  to  Foochow.  and  1874,  pp.  115-126.) 

On  May  8d  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Sbang-  CHRISTIANS.  I.  CnnisTiAir  OoNNaonoK. 
hai  against  the  French.  It  was  occasioned  by  — The  statisticians  of  the  Christian  Connection 
a  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  declare  that  the  reports  of  conference  derka 
French  residents  to  build  a  street  through  a  are  so  different  in  character,  and  often  so  im- 
piece  of  land  containing  a  former  cemetery  of  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  them 
natives  of  the  province  of  Ningpo.*  The  mob  in  a  tabulated  statement,  or  to  make  any  item 
set  fire  to  several  houses,  plundered,  committed  complete.  Instead  of  such  statement,  the  fol* 
acts  of  violence  against  several  persons,  and  lowing  general  summary  is  given  in  the  Ckri^ 
finally  attacked  the  hall  of  the  French  munici-  tian  Almanac  for  1875 :  Number  of  ordained 
pality,  in  which  a  large  number  of  foreigners  ministers,  1,197;  number  of  unordained  minis- 
had  assembled.  To  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  ters,  210;  number  of  members  reported  during 
the  minority  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  the  year  1878,  64,760 ;  number  of  members 

« It  18  common  for  the  natiyee  of  the  several  provinces  ?<>*  reported  in  1873,  »08-,  number  of  mem- 

of  CMna  to  have  In  each  of  the  lari^  cltlee  special  clnha,  hers  added  during  the  year,  4,088 ;  total  num- 

reUgiouB  meeting-houaea,  and  cemeteries  In  which  the  \^^  reported,  69,701.     It  was  thought  that  full 

poor  are  Interred,  the  corpses  of  the  wealthy  being  gen-  .        '^a.^—  '  h  1v«  ^^«iu-^«*^-  4^*i.^-  ^^-u 

eraiiy  sent  to  their  birthplaces.  returns  from  all  the  conferenoes,  if  they  coma 
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be  had,  would  show  the  increase  of  member-  ation,  with  a  fall  faonltjand  a  respectable  body 

ship  daring  the  year  to  hare  been  not  less  of  students.    The  trostees  have  adopted  a  rale 

than    12,0<M).     Fifteen    ohorohes    had   been  prohibiting  the  smoking  or  chewing  of  tobacco 

dedicated,  and  thirteen  chvrohes  remodeled  within  any  of  the  buildings  or  upon  the  prem- 

and  repaired,  daring  the  year.    One  of  the  ises.    The  advantages  of  tuition,  the  nse  of 

leading  clergymen  of  the  Ohristians,  in  answer  class-books  and  the  library,  and,  in  the  case  of 

to  the  inquiries  of  the  officers  of  the  census,  students  without  families,  the  occupancy  of  a 

has  given  the  following  estimate  for  the  de*  lodging-room  and  study-room  in  the  students' 

nomination  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States:  home,  are  offered  in  this  institution  free  *'to 

oharch  organizations,  1,100;  church  edifices,  any  worthy  man  or  woman  devoted  to  the  gos- 

1,050 ;  sittings  in  the  churches,  100,000 ;  value  pel  ministry.^' 

of  eburoh  property,  $785,000.  The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Ohristians  and  Disoi-  Christian  anion  were  unanimously  adopted  by 

plea  of  Christ  together  have  8,578  church  or-  the  convention : 

ganizations,  2,822  church  edifices,  865,602  sit-  Betolved,  That  we  urge  our  ministering  brethren, 

tinga  and  $6,425,187  of  <^uroh  property.  so  far  as  possible,  to  become  assooiated  with,  or  to 

The  biennial  session  of  the  Christian  Pub-  organize  tranches  of  the  Evanffelioal  Alliance,  and 

Fishing  Association  was  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  ^^^""^  «"°^'*^  ^'  ^"^'^'^  conferences  of  the  Alh- 

Jane  23d  and  24th.    The  treasurer  reported  R^Ued,  In  regard  to  our  relations  with  other 

his  receipts  to  June  28,  1874,  to  have  been  denominations  seeking  union  with  us,  or  our  union 

$15,544.^4,  and  his  disbursements,  $16,064.02 ;  ^ith  them^tlxat  we  reailirm  our  faith  in  Christ  as 

leaving  a  balance  due  him  of  $519.08.     He  es-  **^«  ^^^  ¥«»?  of  the  Church,  in  the  Bible  as  tlie 

4i^^^^  ♦K^  ««!««>  yvff  4\^^  ^^«^4,ir^fi  *u^  A  <i.^v^:a  <>W  authoritative  standard  of  faith  and  duty,  and  in 

timated  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  Asaooia-  ^^^^  christian  piety  as  the  true  test  of  Cfcristian 

tion  under  his  control  to  be    $88,888,  and  the  fellowship,  and  that  the  very  principles  of  union 

amount  of  its  liabilities,  $11,469.08.     The  office  forbid  a^  discrimination  agamst  conscientious  fol- 


$4,825.19.     The  receipts  of  the  office  to  June  faith  or  fellowship,  and  demand  constant  and  well- 

22d  had  been  $12,148.67.     Combining  the  re-  directed  effort  for  harmony  and  union  among  all 

ports  of  the  two  officers,  the  auditing  commit-  ^^od's  children.  .,    ^.a.    , .      ^    ^. 

tee  found  the  entire  asMts  of  the  Association  f^;^^^f '  That  recogmiingOie  difficulties  attending 

r^    A^A  <  A^Tfto        J  -T    iT  Lii'^"      aTTVtA^  V*r  formal  church  union  arising  from  present  denomi- 

to  be  $42,128.98,  and  its  liaWlities,  $15,794.19,  national  affiliations,  variations  of  chulroh  government, 

leaving  a  balance  over  indebtedness  of  $26,-  and  the  possession  of  vested  property,  we  recom- 

329.74.  mend  our  ministers  to  arnmge  frec^uent  ezchaiiges 

The  institution  formerly  known  as  the  Wolf-  <>^  P^^RJ^ft  «p4  ^  cultivate  association  and  acquaint- 

w^m^^^u  nk.;<i4^.««   T»<.4>Uri4-4»    «*  iirMn>A»/vn»K  wico  "With  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
borough  Christian  Institute,  at  Wolfborough,        jsesohed,  That  we  cordially  greet  those  churches 

>.  U.,  has  been  removed  to  Andover,  jS,  M.,  which,  casting  off  denominational  affiliations,  and  re- 

and  renamed  the  Proctor  Academy.  solving  themselves  into  independent  orffanizationsi 

The  report  on  Sunday-schools  made  to  the  have  made  their  fellowship  Christian  fellowship. 
Quadrennial  Convention,  October  6th,  showed       A  resolution  was  also  adopted  extending 

that  about  150,000  scholars  were  attending  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  editors, 

Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  church,  and  publishers,  and  contributors  of  the   Church 

that  about  40,000  copies  of  the  Sundap-iehool  Union^  a  religious  journal  published  in   the 

Herald  were  tieiken.  city  of  New  York,  and  to  other  workers  in 

The  quadrennial  session  of  the  American  the  same  cause,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
Ghriitian  ConMntion  began  at  Stanfordville,  unity  of  the  Church.  The  subject  of  adjusting 
Dutchess  County,  N.  T.,  October  6th.  The  a  basis  of  representation  in  the  convention  was 
Kev.  J.  H.  Coe,  of  N*ew  Bedford,  Mass.,  pre-  discussed,  but  was  deferred  till  the  next  quad- 
sided.  Visiting  delegates  were  received  from  rennial  meeting.  A  new  constitution  was 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  a  strong  feeling  was  adopted  for  the  ministerial  Life  Assurance  As- 
shown  on  the  occasion  in  favor  of  a  closer  sociation. 

anion  of  Christian  bodies.  A  prominent  feat-  II.  Chbistiav  Chuboh. — The  General  Con- 
are  of  the  proceedings  was  the  dedication  of  vention  of  the  Christian  Church  held  its  fourth 
the  Biblical  Institute  at  ScanfordviUe.  This  quadrennial  session  at  Graham,  N.  C,  begin- 
institutlon  was  formerly  situated  at  Eddy  town,  ning  May  1st.  The  Be  v.  W.  B.  Wellons  pre- 
Tatea  County,  N.  T.  It  had  been  removed  sided.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of  the 
two  years  before  the  present  meeting  of  the  Bey.  J.  T.  Whitley,  Bev.  John  N.  Manning,  and 
convention  to  Stanfordville,  where  sixty  acres  Mr.  John  M.  Moring.  was  appointed  to  con- 
of  laad  had  been  bought  for  it,  at  a  cost  of  sider  and  report  upon  the  general  subject  of 
$18,000.  The  Institute  building  and  a  students'  Christian  unicm.  The  committee  presented  a 
home  had  been  erected  by  the  Hon.  David  report,  recommending  the  adoption  and  cirou* 
Olark,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  a  cost  stated  to  lation  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  views 
have  been  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  and  and  aims  of  the  denomination  as  an  organiza- 
were  presented  to  the  Convention  as  his  free  tion.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
gift.    The  Instate  was  organized  and  in  oper-  The  manifesto  is  as  follows : 
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L  It  is  the  Bteadfiutb«Uef  of  this  bodj  that  Christ  HI.   OiiBiSTiAK  Chuboh  m  CuTADA. — ^Thd 

estoblished  but  one  Church,  deslgjiing  that  all  his  Conference  of  the  Chriitian  Church  in  Can- 

'^^^/'.'^r^x:il^X^^  l^  n,et  at  Burnham,  Ontario,  September  16th. 
world.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  division  Nineteen  ordained,  and  seven  onordained  min- 
of  the  Church  into  sects,  and  the  attitude  of  these  isters,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
sects  toward  each  other,  are  offensive  to  God,  de-  ference.  Twenty  churches  were  reported,  with 
tract  from  the  gloiy  of  the  Saviour,  and  impede  the  9qq  members.    The  number  of  members  was 

"uTu  our  belieTYh^  entire  unanimity  of  opin-  i^ore  than-  100  less  than  were  reported  the 

ion  upon  matters  of  theological  doctrine  and  eccle-  previous  year.     1  he  lalimg  off  was  accounted 

siastioal  polity  is  unattainable,  so  long  as**  we  see  for  by  the  fact  that  one  church  had   with- 

through  a  glass  darkly ;"  but  that  a  unity  of  love,  drawn  from  the  connection,  and  one  other 

forbearance,  and  cooperation,  is  ftilly  withm  the  church  failed  to  make  a  report.    It  was  thought 

reach  of  all  true  Christians.  j.i.  ^  v  *.             a  t\f\n,       j   «  /^i\/\  -.     -.i     •     Xu 

m.  We  haU  with  joy  the  wide-spread  and  increaa-  J?**  between  4,000  and  6,000  people  m  the 

inff  desire  among  God'^s  people  to  come  into  a  closer  Province  of  Ontano  were  m  **  full  sympathy  " 

redtionship  witli  one  another,  manifested  in  such  with  the  denomination.    The  reports  from  the 

meetings  u  those  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  Sunday-schools  showed  a  total  of  nearly  1,500 

represented  by  numy  periodicals  of  the  day.  ^  It  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars. 

pleases  us  to  know  that  churches  are  springing  mto       ^tTWranv/ a  vr  TTvrTr\vr    t   /^  r\ - 

Existence  in  various  localities,  composed  5f  Chris-  CHRISTIAN  UNION.  I.  Chtiboh  OF  CHKrar 

tiaiis  who  are  tired  of  sectarian  intolerance,  and  OF  THS  Chbistiak  Union. — The  foUowing  sta- 

desire  to  manliest  their  essential  unity ;  and  that  tistics  of  this  denomination  were  presented  at 

»* doubtful  disputations"  ^e  sinking  into  disuse,  t^e  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in  May: 

while  the  great  points  of  faith,  common  to  all  Chris-  xt«,«Ka«  «4?^«/k««i>;««  ^\^^^  i  kaa.  ^^ ^\s'r,'^\^Z^ 

tians,  are  rising  into  due  prominence.  Number  of  preachmg-phwes,  1,500 ;  of  churches, 

IV,  As  an  organization,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  1,000  ;    of  Sunday-schools,  600 :    of   Sunday- 

the  Church  we  represent  to  bring  together  all  true  school  scholars,  26,000 ;  of  church  homes,  800 ; 

Christians  upon  a  platform  of  mutual  forbearance,  value  of  church  property,  $160,000 ;  number 

foHff^rCnf'fifw^iZg  t^ti'SS;  of  protracted  meetmge  held  during  the  year. 

followers  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer,  assuring  them  '^^^l^'  ^^.  ^  .  ^  n  ^  xv  /-n.  •  ^ 
of  our  profound  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  solicit-  I  he  nftn  Irenerai  OouncU  01  the  Christian 
ing  their  kindlv  sympathies  and  prayers.  Holding  Union  met  near  Wesley,  Ind.,  May  27th.  The 
these  views  and  aims,  we  hereby  declare  our  desire  Rev.  J.  V.  B.  Black,  of  Missouri,  was  chosen 
to  codperate  with  any  and  all  those  who  love  our  pjegident  or  moderator.  The  following  minute 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  performing  the  great  work  he  '^  7  ;  * -,  ""Tt:  S^  xvx«/w*«|5  uuuui^ 
has  assigned  his  Church.  We  have  formed  an  oi^  on  fraternal  relations  was  adopted : 
ganization  merely  to  make  our  labors  more  effective ;  WhtrMt,  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Prot- 
end we  are  ready  to  form  a  corporate  union  with  any  estant  Christendom  to  set  aside  useless  and  dan- 
body  of  Christians  upon  the  basis  of  those  great  doc-  gerous  dogmas  and  denominational  hatreds^  and  to 
trines  which  underlie  the  religion  of  Christ ;  cling-  come  closer  to^^ether  upon  the  essential  principles  of 
ing  only  to  those  fundamental  truths  without  which  Christ :  therelore — ^1.  Be  it  known  that  we  hail  with 
Christianity  could  not  exist,  we  are  ready  to  submit  glad  hearts  these  signs  of  unity,  and  behold  in  them 
all  minor  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  individual  the  hand  of  God  leading  men  trom  darkness  into  the 
conscience.  light.    3.  We  also  discover,  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 

y.  We  suggest  that  something  like  the  following  ing  clergymen  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  a 

be  adopted  as  a  ready  and  willing  tendency  toward  a  union  of  all 

who  dwell  in  Christ.    8.  We  also  hail  with  gnttefol 

BAsu  OF  mnov :  emotions   the   expressions  of  prominent  journals 

1.  £eU^, — ^1.  In  Gk>d,  as  our  Creator  and  Law-  throughout  the  land,  in  which  we  find  a  manifest 
Giver ;  2.  In  Christ,  as  our  Divine  Mediator  and  desire  for  the  union  of  all  Christians,  as  the  Word 
Bedeemer;  8.  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  Comforter  of  God  provides.  4.  We  stand  ready  to  ftatemize 
and  Sanctifier ;  4.  In  the  fiible,  as  inspired  by  God.  with  all  who  receive  Christ  as  their  only  head ;  the 
and  the  supreme  standard  of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  Bible  as  their  only  rule :  and  good  fVnits  as  the  only 
religion ;  6.  In  the  sinflilness  and  lost  condition  of  test  of  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  pledg- 
man ;  9.  In  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  a  free  gift  ing  ourselves,  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  ua 
of  God,  through  Christ,  and  can  be  received  and  en-  to  Keep  and  observe  these  great  principles  of  heaven- 
joyed  only  by  faith ;  7.  That  love  to  God  and  men  ly  trutn.  6.  We  extend  greeting  and  cheer  through - 
IS  the  whole  duty  of  man :  8.  That  those  who  accept  out  Christendom  to  all  wno  have  engaged  with  us  in 
and  obey  the  gospel  in  this  world  will  be  happy  in  this  great  reformation,  and  pray  earnestly  that  God 
the  world  to  come— while  those  who  reject  the  gos-  may  hasten  the  time  when  all  his  children  shall  be 
pel  in  this  life  will  be  miserable  forever.  one. 

a.  The  rijrht  to  hold  and  express  opinions  not  con-  The  Committee  on  the  "State  and  Wishes 

Si'i^'lSdMd«.CirerK"ch^^^^^^^  of  theChurd^e."  reported  that  aj,  «.oo«j«- 

8.  Nothing  more  ought  to  be  demanded  as  a  pre-  ^^^  degree  of  success  had  attended  tje  labors 

requisite  to  admission  into  the  Churoh  than  a  credi-  of  the  Union  through  the  churches  of  the  dif- 


tioned  by  Scripture  usage ;  either  Christian  Church,  """^  vwjct.i.  ui  i-uc  xx^^  mm  ovyc>i< 
Church  of  Christ,  or  some  other  equally  significant  represented  m  the  Union  to  be- 
an d  appropriate.  1.  To  abate  many  of  the  evils  now  existing,  by 
VI.  Witn  a  view  to  forming  and  cultivating  fra-  virtue  of  the  encroachments  upon  the  natural  and 
ternal  relationships  with  all  Christians  who  are  like-  gracious  rights  of  conscience  exhibited  on  the  part 
minded  with  ourselves,  we  hereby  invite  correspond-  of  a  professed  church  authority,  existing  outside  of 
enoe  from  individual  Christians,  independent  local  and  aoove  the  Churoh,  as  founaed  and  transmitted 
churches,  and  other  religious  oi^ganizations.  by  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles.    S.  To  exhibit 
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the  praeticabUUjr  of  muntainingaatoteof  Chrifltian  MelliBli,  with  the  Rev.  John  G-.  Fee,  the  Rev. 

order  and  effort  inside  of  ^^  authority  and  prece-  w.  MoCune,  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  P.  MoGaw, 

^^^^uLl^anttP^^^^^^^^^  -d  Mr.  J.  W.  Barber  and  the  Rev.   J.  b! 

dren  upon  the  simple,  soul-eavin^  &ith  of  the  Gos-  Wellons,  D,  1).,  the  Rev.  J.  JN.  Manning,  and 

pel  of  Christ,  without  assooiating  with  it  the  neoes-  Solomon  Apple,  of  the  Christian  Choroh  Sonth ; 

sity  of  an  arblfcnuT-conoarrenoe  in  matters  of  opinion  the  Rev.   W.  MoOnne  was  chosen  president 


over  all  thin^  for  the  ohoroh ; "  having  but  one  rule    Ing  that 

of  Uwandoraer--<^M«>tr0iiSSQrft0^tir#f/ andbutone  ?    ,        .    «    ,    •     i- '..v       ^  '       j  •     nu  •  *    . 

condition  of  feUowsh^*  good  fruits.''  ,  ^^  Ij'®  *o  ^^^y  "^  ^"'^  unfeigned  in  Chrwt,  m 

^       "  dependenoe  upon  the  ffuidanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Kesolntions  were  adopted  declaring  the  cir-  ^^  ^^^^^  *^^»^t  »1^  Christians  of  eveiy  name  in 

eolation  of  the  Wordof  6od  to  be  of  plramonnt  S^^^^^e^eJi^U:  ^^^^^^^^^^                                  tt 

importance ;  advismg  the  cnorcnes  to  cooperate  always  existing  spiritual  oneness  of  believers,  and  to 

with  the  American  Bible  Society  in  extending  promote  the  conversion  of  the  world  unto  Qod,  we 

the  circnlation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  submit  to  all  Christians  the  following  basis  of  visible 

wXrSUiffl J'S^^^  ^^!^The  Scrintures  of  the  Old  and  New  TesU- 

mg  those  translations  made  m  the  interests  of  menta  are  an  ini'iffiible  revelation  from  God,  and  a 

certain  sectanan  dogmas ;  "  and  recommendmg  aufflcient  rule  of  faith  and  practioe. 
*^  the  use  of,  and  adherence  to,  the  common 

translation  known  as  *King  James's.'"  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  ** great  truths 

The  ministers  were  exhorted  to  urge  upon  o^  Scripture,  held  substantially  in  the  same 

the  people  the  duty  of  living  in  accordance  with  wnse  by  evangehcal  ministers  and  churches, 

the  principles  of  temperance  in  all  things,  and  always  and  everywhere,"  each  of  which  is  sop- 

themselves  to  set  an  example  of  temperance  ported  and  further  defined  by  two  or  more 

"by  abstainmg  from  all  practices  and  habits  texts  quoted  from  the  Bible.    The  points  of 

that  tend  to  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink-  doctrine  thus  announced  and  defined  in  the 

in^.»  language  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  are : 

Snnday-schools  were  commended,  while  dis-  The  unity  of  God ;  the  nature,  works^  and  attri- 

approval  was  expressed  "  of  the  worldly  amuse-  butes  of  God ;  Jesus  Christ  is  God ;  Christ's  inoax^ 

ments  practised  by  many  of  the  Sunday-schools  ^^"^on  and  humanity ;  concerning  the  Holv  Spirit ; 

of  the  Say  in  order  to  render  them  .ttraotive."  S^-?ir^\?iltSVffi  ^r^^'^idTaSS 

It  was  declared  a  duty  of  all  Onristians  to  en-  sanctiflcation ;  repentance;  obedience  to  the  Gospel; 

courage  and  assist  in  giving  a  liberal  education  good  works  necessarily  ^row  from  true  faith ;  the  law 

to  children  and  youth.     The  Council  also  ex-  of  love ;  the  law  of  Chnstian  forbearance ;  the  right 

pressed  its  interest  in  the  education  of  the  min-  jj  Pf^^/*«  judgment ;  death  and  the  resurrecCion ; 

•  *              4.*..,i«.iw  ;«  4-1.^  TT^i«.  c^^:.v4..,.^« ^;i  the  judgment:  endless  rewards  and  punishments; 

xstry,  particularly  m  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ^ho  i^^^h  universal ;  the  churoh  of  a  citv  or  place] 

Chnstian  truth.                                                    ^  oualiflcations  of  bishops  or  elders :  <}ualifloationB  of 

XL  UxiOK  Chbistiaii'  Chusohes. — ^The  Ohio  aeaoons ;  the  duty  of  oonlessing  Cnnst  before  men: 

State  Council  of  the  Christian  Union,  at  its  h^ptism ;  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  religious  worship  and 

annual  meeting,  held  at  Liberty  Chapel,  Han-  J*'l5^^J'''*^»  ^J  *^5  J'^'^'V  ^  P/v ;  ^iscipline ;  a  duty 

auuuoi  uA^Mioft,  ««x«  an  ^*ww  wj  vwo-t^^*,  ^a.u  ^^  ^  jj^^  Bpuit  and  to  rejcct  false  teachers. 

cock  County,  Ohio,  m  September,  took  the  fol-  ^         r                 * 

lowing  action ;  The  following  declaration  was  made  respect- 

—-         -, ,          J    -   1.1  *i.  *  *.u       *    1  ing  the  reception  of  ministers,  and  appended  to 

YF%«r«tu,  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  mutual  reoog-  ^^  i>^.v.  .                                 -n            rr 

nition  and  visible  union  of  aU  genuine  Christian  ^^^  -^*^" ' 

Union  people  should  be  effected :  therefore,  to  this  As  evangelical  ministers  of  the  various  orthodox 
end  we  recommend  that  this  Council  invite  the  Bev.  denominations  cordially  recogniia  each  other  as 
J.  B.  Wellons,  of  the  Christian  Church  South,  to  ministers  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  denominational 
attexul  and  bring  with  him  two  of  his  brethren:  the  differences,  so  do  we  recognize  them. 
Bev.  George  £.  Thrall,  editor  of  the  Church  Union,  And  inasmuch  as  Christ  receives  as  his  ministers 
to  attend  and  bring  witli  him  two  of  his  co-laborers ;  those  who  are  not  of  one  mind  concerning  Calvin- 
the  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Mellish,  of  the  Baptist  denomi-  ism  or  Arminianism ;  or  as  to  Episcopal  or  Method- 
nation,  to  attend  and  bring  with  him  two  of  his  ist  Episcopal,  or  Congregational,  or  Presbyterian 
brethrea;  the  Bev.  W.  MoCune  to  attend  and  bring  ohurco  government;  or  as  to  infant  baptism  or  be- 
with  him  two  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren ;  to  meet  liever's  haptism  only ;  or  as  to  immersion  or  sprin- 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  21st  of  October,  kling,  or  any  other  denominational  peculiarity,  nei- 
1^4,  three  delegates  to  be  appointed  bv  this  Council  ther  do  we  require  an  assent  to  any  denominational 
to  confer  with  them,  in  arranging,  if  possible,  a  peculiarity  as  a  condition  of  fellowship. 
union  on  the  Bible  aa  the  common  platform  of  a  com-  Whoever  gives  us  scriptural  evidence  that  Christ 
mon  Christianity.  has  received  him  as  his  minister,  we  will  also  receive 

.    .,        ,             ,       ,  to  cordial  and  unrestricted  fellowship  in  oheerfld 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  tmie  obedience  to  Christ, 

and  place,  there  being  present  as  delegates  the  But  as  Christ  requires  that  his  gospel  shall  be  com- 

P^v.   Messrs.  J.  W.  Durant  and  P.  P.  Wolf  mitted  to  «;fttithfal  menwhoshaU"beable  to 

»^A  \rm  yTl'm^^  v   aT>tt«f-    **«  *y,^  ««oi.^  /*p  ♦!,«  others  also,"  and  that  his  ministers  shall  ^' be  able 

and  Mr.  V  irgd  E.  Shaw,  on  the  part  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ^;,^„^  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 

State  Council  of  the  Chnstian  Union  of  Ohio ;  gainaayers, "  we  will  require  all  ministers  of  the  goa- 

the  Rev.  George  £.  Thrall,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  pel  asking  onr  reoognidon  and  fellowship,  whether 
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oalled  biflhopB  or  elderB,  and  whether  proposing  to  inelading  those  who  ma^  not  have  severed  hereto- 

exercise  the  functions  of  pastors,  evangelists,   or  fore  existing  denominational  relations,  are  also  in- 

teachers.  to  give  satisfoctory  evidence  that  they-  re-  vited  to  attend  this  convention,  to  take  counsel  oon- 

eeive  so  ostantially  in  their  plain,  evangelical  sense  oerning  the  nromotion  of  Christian  union  and  the  con- 

the  above-cited  passages  of  Scripture.  version  of  tiie  world. 

We  distinctly  disclaim  all  intention  to  require  an 

assent  to  any  human  modification  of  these  Sciintures  It  was  recommended  provisionally  that  any 

or  any  human  inferences  therefrom,  and  we  al^  it  gingj^  church,  or  the  several  church  organi- 

lo  be  our  purpose  only  to  acquire  an  assent  to  God's  „«JU„„  «,v.;«k   ^««.  ^a^^4.  *».«  "k*-:-  ^^  «^:^« 

own  truth^  expressed^n  Goi^s  own  language,  as  it  ^lationB  which  may  adopt  the  basis  of  union, 

has  been  commonly  received  by  Chrifit's  nainisters  sliouiaoontmuetneir  respective  forms  of  cnurch 

and  people  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  organization,  or  such  forms  as  they  may  adopt, 

A  rale  was  adopted  proTiding  that  ministers  f^til  such  time  as  a  permanent  plan  for  the  fd- 

aaUng  to  be  received  sLall  be  required,  after  a  ^^^'^f  «°d  coOperabonof  the  tJniwi  Christian 

satisfactory  conference,  to  answer  aflfirmatively  Ohnrches  may  be  adopted.    A  committee  of 

three  queitions,  by  which  they  will  be  com-  «!*  P««?°^,  ?rT*^'?»°w*«*  ^  w  ^^'^ 

mitted  to  receive  "the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  Thomas  J.  Mellisb,  W.lL  Wellons,  W.  C.  Mo- 

of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  an  in&Uible  S?°«»  «»*  George  E.  Thrall,  and  Mr.  V.  E. 

revelation  from  God,  and  as  a  sufficient  rule  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 

of  fiuth  and  praotloeT  "  to  receive  the  portions  *'o"l  *"«  ^'i^^^  ?'»'>J««t  ^^  «  Pj*"  f»'  t^e  organ- 

of  the  Scriptures  citwl  in  the  £mu  "in  their  »^?*^of  «"^  coDperation  of  the  churches  and 

plain  and  obvious  meaning  as  received  by  the  """"'tew  lidoptmg  the  basis  of  umon,  with  m- 

great  body  of  evangelical  beUevers  in  aU  ages,  "tructions  to  report  at  the  first  General  Con- 

ha.  not  ii  any  wtionalistic  or  anti-evangeUc2  ''«'»t»°''  <>{  the  churches.    The  same  committee 

sense  ;'<  and  to  a  promise  to  endeavor  to  dis-  ^f  «PP<«nted  an  Excutive  Board  to  consider 

oharg!*  aU  the  dutiis  of  the  gospel  ministry  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  umon  movement^ 

are  Quired  of  them  in  the  ScJiptures.  ^^  \««  ^J**?**^  .*«  »8««  «»  address  to  the 

A  &clara«on  was  adopted  concerning  the  Churches  of  America  m  connection  with  the 

qualifications  of  church-members,  that  "Chris-  '*^'?  rumn'itjT^i?  w    *  xr  m    tt         t 

tian  Churches  should  receive  into  their  fellow-  CLANBIOARDE,  Most  Noble  Uuck  Johh 

ship  aU  who  make  a  creditable  profession  of  re-  S»   ^^.^'ir  ^^"'t»**  ..       }  t°^'  i,  ®"*"' 

pentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Somerhill,  K.  P     a  British  and  Irish  peer, 

5Ln«Ohr«it."  and  that  "we  will  receive  all  into  horu  County  Galwav,  Ireland,  December  20, 


Jesus  Christ,"  and  that"  we  wUl  receive  aU  into  ,"y™  ^"""'■'.  "^*«/.  *™»"^  ,,'^?Sr.       a  I 

the  fellowship  of  the  Church  who  give  Script-  J802;  died  m  London,  April  11    1874.    At 

ural  evidence  that  they  beUeve  ii  Christ  as  the  age  of  six  years  he  succeeded  his  father  as 

their  Saviour."   In  connection  with  these  dec-  fourteenth  earL  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 


krations  a  number  of  Scriptural  texts  were  ^ewrtyof  ^"^'>^»„.^«7"  addicted  to  manly 

cited,  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  that  "Christ  "Ports,  was  a  skiDful  horseman,  but  never  a 

sa'^  all  who  believe  on  him,"  of  repentance  ;«7  «J<«f  etn^ent.    A  passion  for  gambling 

and  the  new  birth,  and  of  the  duties  of  keeping  ^^  »''>9.  *»^!S.PT*«?i°''  °I  v^  ..^^  ^f  * 

the  commundmento  and  of  loving  the  iorS  y«"f«  0"  }825)  he  turned  his  attention  to 

Jeens  Christ  and  the  brethren.    Candidates  for  ^''^^^f'  '^^,  "'«  «»ine  year  mamed  the  only 

membership  wiU  be  required  to  answer  affirm-  aanghter  of  George  Cannmg,  then  Premier, 

atively  questions  expn^ing  their  principles.  ^  anticpation  of  this  mamage,  Mr.  Caniung 

The  convention  fi^er  declared :  ?S?Kf  ia??"  ^"der-Secretary  of  6tate,/rom 

1825  to  1827.    He  performed  his  duties  indif- 


Any  minister  who  has  adopted  the  basis,  but  who  under  the  title  of  Baron  Somerhill.    He  would 

does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  sever  existing  denom-  have  been  promoted  to  the  cabinet  by  Mr. 

notw^SitlndSff'''*  "^"^^  **  ^''  '*'^"^''  ^  Canning,  had  not  some  gambling  transactions 

Ministers  are  requested  to  signify  their  adoption  plaoed  him  in  an  unfavorable  light.    In  1888, 

of  the  Basis  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Bev.  w.  B.  however,  he  was  nominated  embassador  to  St. 

Wellons.  D.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Petersburg  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  served 

Churches  desiring  to  take  action  concerning  the  there  for  three  years  creditably,  and  under 

^tf^hl^l'^se!''  ^^'  ^         "''*'"''      '  Earl  Russell's  firet^  administratioi  was  Post- 

v^hen  the  church  is  convened  it  is  suggested  that  master-General  until  1862.    Soon  after  this  he 

theBasis'beread,  and  that  then  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  was  a  party  in  a  very  grave  scandal,  and  un- 

two  following  questions :  ^,  .   ,     «...  der  sucn  circumstances  that  the  public  were 

1.  Do  you  approve  the  •^  Umon  OhnsttanB^^^^^^  ^.^^tly  incensed  against  him.    He  offered  to 

S.  Bo  you  adopt  the  "  Union  Christian  Basis!"  «««:««  4.1,^  i^*;i  i;wo«««.»«.  ^f  n^,,^*-.  /i«i 

The  s/cretaiT  of  Uie  meeting  is  requested  to  sig-  resigji  the  lord-lieutenMicy  of  County  Galway, 

nify  the  result  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bev.  W.  B.  out  the  offer  was  aeolinea.     In  1857,  Lord 

Wellons,  D.  B.,  Suffolk,  Ya.    ^  Palmerston  appointed  him  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

All  churches  either  approving  or  adopting  the  and  the  appomtment  raised  such  a  storm  of 

?"l!■^'®'^"®"^'***^*PP?^^*'?!K°^?S^®•'**n?'^"  indignation  as  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 

to  attend  ageneral  convention  of  the  "Union  Chris-  \^v'  ^*       i?  ^«.  4.1.^*   ♦•         rli   r>^       •       j 

tian  ChuroEes  "  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  on  the  first  Wednes-  cabinet     From  that  time  Lord  Clanncarde 

day  of  May,  1876.    All  ministers  adopting  the  Basis,  took  no  part  m  public  affairs,  except  an  00- 
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eanonal  participation  in  the  debates  in  the  the  empire  of  BraziL    The  area  of  the  terri- 

Lords.   He  was  an  able  speaker,  well  informed  torf  of  new  Colombia  has  been  estimated  at 

on  many  points,  and,  through  the  influence  of  rather  more  than  600,000  square  miles ;   of 

his  wife,  a  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and  these,  400,000  square  miles  lie  to  the  north 

very  exalted   character,  he  was  enabled  to  and  the  remainder  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 

maintain  a  position  in  society  which  his  repu-  The  great  height  attained  by  the  Andes 

tation  would  hare  otherwise  rendered  impos-  ^which  in  some  pfu*ts  rise  to  the  region  of  per- 

sible.    He  had  vast  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  petual  snow)  gives  to  the  country  a  variety  of 

very  popular  there.  climate,  from  the  biting  cold  of  the  arctic  seas 

GOOHISE,  a  famous  Indian  chief,  the  head  to  the  burning  heat  of  Senegal.  Between  these 

of  the  Coyotero  Apaches  in  Arizona ;  died  in  two  extremes,  in  the  superandine  plateaus  and 

the  White  Mountain  district  in  Arizona,  June  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  are  to  be  found 

9,  1874,  at  the  supposed  age  jof  sixty  years,  all  the  mild  climates  of  the  temperate  zone, 

(iocbiae  had  been  for  some  years  friendly  to  The  valley  of  the  lower  Magdalena,  around 

the  ICexioans  and  the  few  white  settlers  of  which  is  grouped  the  population  of  seven 

ijrizona,  when  his  hostility  was  aroused  by  a  States,  comprises  the  vast  region  of  the  central 

very  treacherous  and  criminal  massacre  of  In-  part  of  the  country,  having  a  length  of  500 

dians  in  Arizona  by  United  States  troops  un-  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  70  to  100,  till 

der  the  direction  of  Colonel  (afterward  Gen-  it  finally  loses  itself  in  the  plains  that  border 

eral)  Harney.    Thenceforward  he  was  a  bitter  on  the  Atlantic.    This  valley  is  covered  with 

enemy  oi  the  whites,  and  his  band  of  Coyote-  dense  forests,  rich  in  all  sorts  of  timber,  cab* 

ros  was  the  most  daring  and  destructive  of  eJl  inet  woods,  resinous  and  medicinal  plants  of 

the  Apaches  of  the  Territory.    Ko  efforts  were  the  tropics.    In  those  places  where  the  forest 

made  to  quiet  or  pacify  them  for  a  number  of  has  been  cleared  and  the  soil  brought  under 

jears,  it  being  supposed  that  all  efforts  to  that  cultivation,  its  fertility  has  proved  equal  to  the 

end  would  prove  ineffectual.    In  1870  General  best  in  the  world. 

Safford  entertained  a  different  opinion.    He  The  Atrato  Valley  is  generally  similar  to  that 

visited  the  Coyoteros  in  the  White  Mountains,  of  the  Magdalena  in  its  physical  aspect 

and  became  convinced  that  by  judicious  man-  The  Canoa  Valley  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ele- 

agement  they  might  be  pacified,  and  urged  vated  plain  covered  with  spontaneous  and  arti- 

upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  providing  men  ficial  pasturage  at  a  height  of  6,200  feet  above 

and  means  to  ^d  thenu    Nothing  was  done,  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Its  average 

however,  and  they  became  more  restless  and  temperature  is  25^  Cent.  (77°  Fahr.),  and  it  is 

predatory  than  before.    In  the  autumn  of  1871  peopled  by  485,000  civilized  inhabitants.    The 

kr.  Jefferds,  the  Indian  Agent  of  Arizona,  made  general  aspect  of  this  valley  is  uniform  in  its 

an  effort  to  open  negotiations  with  Cochise,  physical  constitution.    On  a  bird^s-eye  view 

Penetrating  to  his  stronghold,  he  found  him  from  the  south,  the  country  presents  the  ap- 

m  a  favorable  mood  for  a  treaty,  but  afraid  to  pearance  of  a  narrow  plain  wedged  between 

go  to  the  Indian  agency,  lest  he  should  be  the  western  and  central  ranges  of  the  Andes, 

seized  and  put  to  death.    Subsequently  Gen-,  and  extending  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can 

eral  Crooke  succeeded  in  having  an  interview  reach.    Its  soil,  remarkably  suited  for  pastur- 

with  him  and  effected  a  complete  reconciliation,  age,  produces  cacao,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice^ 

Since  that  time  Cochise  has  been  exerting  a  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  without  counting 

powerful  influence  for  good  over  his  tribe,  and  the  plantain,  maize,  and  mandioca,  which  grow 

there  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  luxuriously   in   every   part    of    that    fertile 

Coyoteros.     His  sickness  was  long  and  dis-  country. 

tressing,  but  he  manifested  his  friendly  spirit  The  towns  and  villages  lying  along  the  Cor- 

in  his  dying  speech  to  his  people,  telling  them  dilleras  ei\joy  fdtemately  the  advantages  of 

to  come  to  the  agencies,  men,  women,  and  both  heat  and  cold,  situated  as  they  are  among 

ehildren,  and  to  live  at  peace  forever  with  the  the   numerous  breaks,  slopes,  and   plateaus 

white  people.    His  son  Taza,  or  Tuoh-la,  sue-  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Colomhian  Andes, 

eeeded  him.  The  Magdalena,  which  runs  northward  be- 

COLOMBIA  rElsTADos  IJhidos  de  Colom-  tween  the  oentrid  and  eastern  ranges  of  the 

bia),  an  independent  republic  of  South  Ameri-  Andes  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Atlantic,  is  the 

ca,  occupying  the  territory  formerly  known  as  great  fluvial  highway  of  the  country,  through 

the  Kepublic  of  New  Granada,  which  formed  which  is  conducted  all  the  foreign  traffic  of  the 

the  central  part  of  old  Colombia,  a  nation  found-  five  central  States,  and  the  greater  part  of 

ed  and  liberated  by  Bolivar,  and  comprising  be-  those  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.    This  traffic 

odes  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.    The  territory  is  so  important  that,  for  more  than  twenty 

of  the  republic  extends  from  the  isthmus  of  years,  the  river  has  been  navigated  by  steam- 

Paaama  (one  of  the  nine  States  of  the  Union)  boats  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons,  without  any 

to  the  peninsula  of  Goigira,  on  the  Atlantic  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Government.    During 

coast,  and  to  2"*  80'  south  latitude  on  the  Pa-  that  period  from  eight  to  twelve  steamers,  the 

cific  coast,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  property  of  private  companies,  have  been  con- 

Orinoco,  which  separates  it  from  Venezuela,  stantly  employed  in  the  service,  each  carrying 

tad  to  the  Amazon,  which  separates  it  from  a  mean  aggregate  of  50,000,000  lbs.,  or  25,000 
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tons,  annually,  from  Barranqnilla  to  Honda,  a         ?u^**"*ki ^ wq'sS 

distance  of  160  leagues,  or  rather  more  than  i4iiimirRaiiway.*.!'..".'.'!!!!.*."!*.!.*'.!!;!I      sso^ 

500  miles.  Postal  •eirice.. . .".'.'.".".  1'.'.*.  *..*.*.'.V.*.V.'.*.".        W-fiM 

The  mouths  of  the  Magdalena  being  obstruct.         Mtat^^o^::*.'": ."V S5S 

ed  by  bars  upon  which  there  is  too  little  water  Teieraphs.. '.*.'.'.'.".' .*r."..' .'*.'.'.'.*.'.' .'.*.'.".'*.*       io,ow 

to  admit  vessels  of  deep  draught,  it  was  found         Puwlclaudii Sfioi 

necessaryto  construct  a  railway  to  connect  the  Total $4,oos,ooi 

bay  of  Sabanilla  with  the  town  of  Barranqnilla,  The    expenditure   during    this    time    was 

the  lower  limit  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  $3,150,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 

river.    This  railway,  fifteen  miles  long,  was  Treasury    of  $852,001.     The    custom-houses 

built  in  1871,  by  a  German  company,  with  yielded  $2,775,450.88. 

seven  per  cent,  guarantee  on  the  estimated  cap-  The  laws  promulgated  by  Congress  during 

ital  of  $600,000,  but  its  returns  have  gone  on  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  aepa- 

gradually  increasing,  so  that  the  Government  rate  fund  to  be  set  apart  for  the  redemption 

has  not  been  called  npon  to  pay  any  part  of  and  payment  of  interest  on  such  loans  as  may 

the  stipulated  guarantee  for  the  last  year.    The  be  contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways, 

trafSc  of  said  railway  consisted  of  261,561  bales  were  to  take  effect  on  September  Ist. 

imported  and  845,217  bales  exported  in  1878.  These  laws  established  an  increase  of  25 

The  town  of  Barranqnilla,  the  third  in  com-  per  cent,  in  the  import  duties  on  four  of  the 

mercial  importance  in  Colombia,  contains  a  nve  classes  of  the  customs  tariff,  and  of  20 

population  of  11,000  souls,  possesses  an  excel-  cents  in  the  price  of  each  arroba,  or  25  lbs.,  of 

lent  dock-yard,  and  is  the  entrepot  for  the  the  salt  which  is  sold  in  the  government  works, 

imports  and  exports  of  almost  the  whole  com-  The  customs  tariff  is  very  simple ;  it  only 

merce  of  the  country.  recognizes  ^ve  classes  for  the  valuation  of 

The  population  of  Colombia,  according  to  the  goods  for  duty,  which  latter  is  collected  nni- 

last  census  (1870),  was  8,000,000,  distributed,  formly  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  merchandise 

as  regards  the  territory,  in  the  following  geo-  as  foUows : 

graphical  zones :  285,000  in  the  beautiful  and  First  class,  articles  free  of  duty,  in  which  are 

fertile  valley  of  the  Cauca,  bordering  on  the  comprised   articles   of  food   unprepared    by 

Pacific,  whose  interior  traffic  is  partly  car-  cooking,  vessels  put  together  and  in  pieces, 

ried  on  through  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Atrato;  and  all  machinery  exoee£ng  1,000  kilogrammes 

1,800,000  on  the  table-lands  and  slopes  of  the  in  weight. 

eastern  Cordillera,  forming  the  States  of  Cun-  Second  class,  paying  2  cents  per  kilograzmne. 

dinamarca,  Boyacd,  and  Santander,   on  the  In  it  are  comprised  machinery  of  all  classes, 

eastern  banks  of  the  Magdalena;  866,000  in  not  exceeding  1,000  kilogrammes  in  weight, 

the  mining  State  of  Antioquia,  embracing  the  hydraulic  pumps,  paper  for  printing,  agricnltu- 

labyrinth  of  mountains  formed  by  the  spurs  of  ral  implements,  printing-presses,  photographs, 

the  central  Cordillera,  opposite  the  State  of  lithographs  and  apparatus  for  the  same. 

Santander,  on  tlie  western  banks  of  the  river ;  Third  class,  10  cents  per  kilogramme,  includ- 

827,000  in  the  two  Atlantic  States  of  Bolivar  ing  printed  books,  letter-paper,  paper  for  hang- 

and  Cartagena,  comprising  flat  plains  under  ings,  kitchen-utensils,  ntuls  of  all  sorts,  safes, 

a  burning  climate,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  wines  and  distilled  liquors,  furniture,  drugs  and 

agriculture  of  the  last  two  States,  so  favor-  medicines,  perfumery,  matches,  china,  earthen- 

ably  situated  for  foreign  commerce,  with  a  ware  and  glass,  paints  and  varnishes, 

soil  as  fertile  as  that  of  Cuba,  but  possessing  Fourth  class,  24  cents  per  kilogramme,  com- 

the  advantage  of  good  facilities  for  inland  navi-  prising  cotton  fabrics  of  one  color,  metals  made 

gation  by  numerous  navigable  canals,  has  en-  into  articles  of  good  q[uality,  dressed  skins, 

tered  upon  an  era  of  rapid  development ;  their  cutlery,  manufactured  India-rubber,  watches 

products  representing  at  the  present  two-thirds  and  clocks. 

of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of  the  republic :  Fifth  class,  duty  on  which  was  not  increased, 

206,000  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  281,000  in  but  which  pays  and  contributes  to  pay  45  cents 

the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  where  the  per  kilogramme,  embracing  ready-made  boota, 

river  is  still  navigable  above  Honda,  for  a  space  shoes,  and  clothing,  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  and 

of  100  miles.  This  State,  Tolima,  on  a  flat  conn-  flax,  fabrics  of  cotton,  figured  or  stamped, 

try  at  the  level  of  the  river,  was,  until  lately,  jewelry,  and  in  general  all  fine  commodities 

the  most  extensive  exporting  State  in  Colombia,  not  comprised  in  the  preceding  classes. 

A  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  From  the  1st  of  September,  classes  2, 8,  and  4, 

for  colonizing  the  territories  of  Casanare  and  were  to  increase  in  a  progression  of  5  per  cent. 

San  Martin  passed  its  second  debate.   It  makes  per  month  until  the  Ist  of  January,  1875,  when 

important  provisions  for  reduction  of  the  In-  they  will  pay  respectively  2J-,  12^^,  and  80  cents, 

dians  who  inhabit  those  territories,  and  for  As  this  duty  is  moderate,  since  it  is  scarcely 

the  purpose  of  keeping  at  a  distance  by  pa-  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  charge  of  15  per 

cific  means  the  fierce  tribes  living  bevond  the  cent,  on  articles  of  the  second  class,  of  85  per 

Guaviare.  cent,  on  those  of  the  third,  of  27  per  cent,  on 

The  revenue  for  the    year  1872-'78  was  those  of  the  fourth,  and  of  25  per  cent,  on 

about  $4,000,000,  distributed  as  follows :  those  of  the  fifth,  it  is  not  feared  that  the  in- 


creueddatjwinactDD&Torabljtipoii  the  con- 
snmptioD  or  reduce  the  sraonnt  of  the  reveane. 
With  regard  to  the  salt,  as  the  datj  is  levied 
on  ao  arUcle  which  is  a  monopoly  and  also  one 
of  prime  necSBnt;,  the  iaorease  in  the  price 
most  eqnal,  almost  with  mathematioal  exacti- 
tude, a  prt^ortionate  rise  in  the  income  derived 
therefrom.  And  thas  it  has  happened  in  the 
otber  inatances  in  which  the  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  the  arti' 
cle.  In  1887  the  salt-works  prodnoed  |l,0as,- 
614.  With  the  inorease  included,  salt  was  to 
be  sold  at  the  offioes  at  the  following  prices: 
Bock  or  native  salt  at  60  cents  the  13|  kilo- 
grammes ;  the  grannlated  in  the  boiler  or  ^m- 
pif  evaporated,  not  ealcined,  at  60  cents ;  and 
the  cfttctned,  60  cents.  As  the  average  con- 
Bomption  of  salt  is  5  lbs.  per  annum  for  each 
inhabitant,  even  admitting  that  the  half  of  the 
price  of  the  article  represents  the  highest 
valne  of  the  monopolj,  the  tai  is  barely  equal 
to  SO  oeatB  per  inhabitant.  It  is  upon  these 
bsses  that  Conitress  cslonlBted  that  the  esti- 
mated revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  (from  IBTl" 
'75)  woold  be  as  follovs: 

Citloms. 18,400,000 

8»l(-work«. 1,100,000 

Fuiiiu  Bulloar UO.OOO 

P«UT,  (alognpbi,  mlnU,  uid  aaDdrjr  otbor 
klmDCbu.. 178,798 

Total HIBS.W 

And  as  the  ordlnarj  expenditnres  of  the 
Government,  including  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  the  foreign  and  home  debts,  do 
not  CTceed  li^>m  t3,GOO,000  to  |8, 600,000,  the 
Administration  can  reckon,  from  the  first  year 
of  the  iDCTeosed  dnties,  npon  asiirplns  of  much 
more  than  f500,000,  which,  added  to  a  bal- 
ance of  another  half-million,  now  in  the  gen- 
eral Treasnry,  will  form,  during  the  year  1875, 
a  secure  minimum  fnnd  of  $1,000,000  to  meet 
utj  engagements  which  may  be  incurred  for 
the  constmotion  of  the  projected  railroads. 
Indeed,  these  estimates  are  already  oorrobo- 
raCed  b?  the  results  obtained  since  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  public  credit  both  at  home 
sod  abroad  during  the  year  18T2,  which  have 
been  the  point  of  departure  for  Oolombiaa 
Goancial  affairs.  Without  reduoin((  the  surplus 
of  half  a  million  dollars  now  in  the  Treasury, 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  meet,  in  the 
worse  of  the  last  two  years,  expenses  eitraor- 
dinary  of  more  than  $800,000  for  the  construc- 
tioa  of  telegraphic  lines,  the  purchase  of  a 
EeToington  armament,  of  a  steam  revenue-cnt- 
ter,  and  to  make  at  the  same  time  an  unusually 
large  payment  on  account  of  the  home  debt, 
md  of  the  loan  of  IBSS. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
made  itself  felt  in  so  favorable  a  manner  in  the 
prmperity  of  the  country  that  the  revenue  from 
the  customs  has  doubled  in  the  course  of  that 
perinl.  Tn  18)15  thev  produced  $1,300,000; 
»ad  in  1873,  $3,776,000. 

Supposing  an  increase  of  only  seven  per  cent. 
in  each  year,  and  the  amount  derived  from  the 
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to  be  $8,000,000  instead  of  $3,400,000  ,- 
and  even  regarding  all  other  branches  of  rev6- 
nue  as  stationary,  and  calculating  that  alt  ordi- 
nary expenditures  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $3,500,000:  the 
financial  position  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, should  peace  be  preserved,  will  be  as 
follows,  during  the  eleven  years,  1875-'86 : 


vaiRs. 

»™"      1      KT— 

B-Tlo.. 

P       So 

i  i 

',          TO 

",     88 

t        SO 

!     1 

i   1 

11.000,000 

1,085^000 
lOT^UO 

The  financial  capacity  of  the  country  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  amonnt  of  revenue  actually 
collected,  because,  in  countries  where  tases  are 
voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
public  opinion  does  Dot  allow  their  increase 
with  the  mere  view  of  expending  their  product 
in  the  payment  of  pnbhc  salaries.  But  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  sppeal  to  new  taxes 
for  works  of  public  utility,  the  construction  of 
new  means  of  communication,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  country  will  readily  support  one  or 
two  millions  of  contributions.  The  salt-mine 
revenuealonemayproduce,  if  necessary  for  this 
object,  twice  as  much  as  it  does  at  present 

The  institutions  of  credit  begin  to  be  estab- 
lished and  to  work  with  perfect  security. 
There  exists  in  the  capital  a  good  bank  of 
issue  and  discount,  established  in  1871,  and 
which  gave  the  following  results  in  1673 : 

Depoilta tTOO.OOO 

"■ •"■-  1.000.000 


nluclrciiiulou... 


The  general  movement  of  the  bank  amounts 
to  $89,000,000. 

The  national  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  August  31, 1678,  was  as  follows: 

CI»UienfcB «S,lffl0,O0O 

Forftondebt BTO.OOO 

iDtorior  debt 480.000 

Total t8,lS0,000 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  thtt 


Foreign  d. 


Up  to  the  GOth  of  June  last  more  than  onfr- 
faalf  of  the  bonds  of  New  Granada  were  con- 
verted into  Oolombiaa  4i  per  cent,  bonds,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  approved  of 
by  Congress  on  the  4tli  of  March  preceding. 
Bonds  were  presented  for  £8,845,350,  for 
which  others  were  issued  to  the  value  of  f  2,- 
688,148  ($13,046,740). 

The  foreign  debt,  contracted  for  the  war  of 
independence,  will  bear  interest  at  ^  per  cent. 
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per  annum  until  the  end  of  the  year  1677,  and  of  Cnndinamarca,  where  four  plantations  cod- 

4}  per  cent,  from  1878  forward ;  bat,  shoold  tain  above  600,000  trees,  which  were  expected 

the  import  duties  in  the  year  produce  $8,000,000  to  yield  2,000  quintals,  or  200,000  pounds, 

net,  the  interest  is  to  be  increased  to  5  per  Jesuit-bark  of  good  quality  is,  on  the  other 

cent.    The  amortisation  of  this  debt  will  begin  hand,  becoming  scarce  in  the  forests  of  the 

from  the  said  year  1878,  by  means  of  an  accu-  eastern  Cordilleras, 

mulating  fund  of  $125,000  per  annum.  The  statistics  of  Bolivar  for  1874  showed 

The  general  Treasury  of  the  republic  hands  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  live-stock  in  that 

over  every  month  to  the  agent  of  the  creditors  State  to  be  as  follows :  Asses,  18,027;  horses, 

the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  7,888 ;  goats,  7,489 ;  mules,  2,402 ;  sheep,  260 ; 

the  annual  interest.   This  interest  is  paid  every  cattle,  189,009 :  total  value,  $2,557,100. 

three  months,  and  the  payments  are  made  with  The  Government  of  the  State  of  Oundina- 

idgorous  punctuality.  marca  offers  premiums  for  the  introduction  of 

For  the  payment  of  interest  and  for  the  an  improved  race  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 

amortization  of  the  capital  of  the  foreign  debt  into  the  State. 

arising  from  the  loan  of  1868,  the  republic  has  The  foreign  trade  in  the  year  ending  August 

to  deliver,  every  month,  $10,000 ;  and  it  is  the  81, 1878,  was  carried  on  in  789  sailing-vessels 

endeavor  of  the  Government  to  make  Airther  with  an  aggregate  of  46,697  tons,  and  271 

appropriations,  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  ex-  steamers  with  14,499  tons,  exclusive  of  the 

tii^uishment  of  the  debt.  transit  trade  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 

The  Bank  of  Santander,  in  one  of  its  ordi-  where  there  is  no  custom-house, 

nary  sessions  held  in  Bucaramanga  in  October,  Sefior  Farra,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 

found  that  it  had  gained,  by  discounts,  pre-  Public  Works,  in  an  interesting  report  to  Oon- 

miums,  interest,  and  commission,  the  sum  of  gress,  accounts  for  the  decay  of  trade  at  Santa 

$6,602.76.  Marta  and  the  river  port  of  Mompos  in  the 

On  January  31st  the  banks  of  Bogota  decided  following  terms:    "The  railroad  of  Bolivar 

to  pay  a  dividend  of  $87.50  per  share.  now  offering  to  commerce  from  abroad  a  bet- 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  an  ter  and  safer  route  than  that  by  Los  Oallos, 
insurance  company  at  Bogoti,  which,  besides  has  had  the  effect  of  attracting  away  from  the 
guaranteeing  the  mercantile  movements  of  Co-  port  of  Santa  Marts,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
lombia,  will  leave  to  the  commerce  of  the  cellence,  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  there- 
country  an  immense  sum  now  sent  abroad  to  fore  the  latter  port  has  now  scarcely  any  trade 
foreign  companies.  It  is  calculated  that  com-  with  the  interior,  just  as  it  formerly  happened 
merce  pays  in  premiums  to  foreign  insurance  to  Cartagena,  and  as  it  will  happen  sooner  or 
companies  about  $100,000  annually,  or  in  fifty  later  to  Sabanilla,  if,  as  is  generally  expected, 
years  a  sum  of  $5,000,000  lost  to  the  coun-  the  entrance  by  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  should 
try.  become  navigable  for  large  sea-going  vessels. 

The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1878  was  BarranquiUa  will  then  no  longer  be  the  princi- 

represented  by  $28,000,000,  distributed  as  be-  pal  fluvial  port  of  the  Colombian  Union,  as  has 

low :  already  happened  to  Mompos ;  but  some  point 

EzpoBTs—  higher  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  wOl  be 

Coffee. $1,900,000  the  anchoring-place  of  ocean-vessels,  and  the 

gdigo- ^'Wg  seat  of  a  great  city.    The  inhabitants  of  cities 

india-niWeV.V.V.V.'.* V,V.V.'.'.'.'.',     160^000  Hke  Santa  Marta  and  Mompos,  from  which  the 

Hides........'..' 600,000  currents  of  trade  have  been  turned  aside  by 

Sri^!".*!.  !T^::::;:;::::::;:::  i;Ioo'ooo  changes  in  the  direction  of  commercial  routes, 

PaDamahats.'.'.'.*.'.''*.*.'.*.'.'.'.''.'.*.'    *S60,ooo  must  then  tum  their  attention  to  agriculture, 

2!???£f  ^ ^'SS'Sffi  cattle-raising,  or  the  extraction  of  natural  prod- 

DiuianeB 780,000  .          .v    "'    i.^  _.                            ^  .    *^«, 

— -2 — $10,600,000  ucts,  as  those  of  Cartagena  are  now  domg.^' 

iM«>»T8 ia,60oiooo  The  report  also  contains  some  curious  re- 

TotAi  tmde                                   ftssfloonoo  Diftrks  ou  customs,  salt-works,  the   emerald 

mmes  of  Muzo,  the  mmt  and  railways,  to- 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  increasing  trade  gether  with  important  observations  on  immi- 

of  the  east  coasts  of  Colombia  that  a  Hamburg  gration,  the  conversion  of  Indian  tribes,  navi- 

steamer  brought  to  the  port  of  Sabanilla  1,600  gation  by  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  and  the  neces- 

packages  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  left  on  sity  of  light-houses  along  the  coasts, 

the  18th  for  Hamburg  and  intermediate  ports  A  new  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Alexan- 

with  5,965  packages  of  exports  and  $248,628  der  Weekbehr,  modifying  that  of  November, 

in  specie.  1872,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Magdale- 

The  removal  of  the  custom-house  from  Sa-  na  by  steam, 

banilla  to  BarranquiUa  had  not  yet  been  de-  A  London  house  deposited  $10,000  as  seen- 

termined,  it  being  apprehended  that  the  ad-  rity  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  with  tlie 

vantage  to  be  obtained  thereby  would  be  coun-  President  of  Bolivar  to  establish  steam  naviga- 

terbalanced  by  greater  facilities  for  smuggling,  tion  along  the  dike  of  Cartagena. 

The  production  of  coffee  is  on  the  increase  A  steam-tug  company  was  established  at 

ViX  many  districts,  but  especially  in  the  State  Buga  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river 
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Canca,  and  the  required  amoant  of  capital  pnrposes,  fire-en^nes,  coaches,  and  carriages, 

sabscribed.  iron  boats,  suspension  bridges,  and  in  general 

In  vie  117  of  th3  peculiar  topography  of  the  all  pieces  exceeding  the  weight  of  half  a  ton, 

country,  hurriedly  sketched  at  the  commence-  are  objects  Impossible  of  introduction  into  the 

ment  of  the  presant  article,  it  will  not  be  won-  interior  of  the  country, 

dered  at  that  tha  chief  subject  of  deliberation  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 

with  the  Colombian  Government  is  that  re-  the  material  development,  laboring  under  such 

latingtothe  construction  of  railways  to  con-  disadvantages,  should  have  been  so  far,  and 

nect  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  with  the  Pacific  must  of  necessity  continue  to  be  tardy,  until 

Ocean,  and  open  up  for  the  1,600,000  inhab-  suitable  means  of  transport  shall  have  been 

itants  of  the  States  of  Cundinamarca,  BoyadL,  established  between  the  populous  producing 

Santander,  and  Antioquia,  rapid  and  convenient  regions  of  the  republic  and  the  navigable  rivers, 

communication  with  the  steamers  navigating  According  to  a  recent  estimate  presented  to 

the  Magdalena.     The  prompt  and  £Eivorable  the  Government,  the  Northern  Bailway  would 

resolution  of  this  problem  is  the  great  econom-  cost  the  nation  $24,175, 000.* 

ical  question  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  There  was  a  keen  discussion  in  Congress, 

nation  has  so  weU  understood  the  necessity  of  which  prolonged  its  sessions  to  June  15tb,  be- 

carrying  on  these  works  that  four  successive  tweenS.C.Boldan  and  the  Minister  of  Finance, 

Le^[slatures,  from  that  of  1871  to  the  last  in  concerning  the  proposed  railway  to  the  north 

1874,  conferred  on  the  Executive,  by  unanimi-  of  the  republic,  Koldan  regarding  it  as  ruinous 

ty  of  Totes,  plenary  powers  to  contract  for  the  to  the  country,  and  Seiior  Parra  maintaining 

construction  of  the  "  Cauca  &  Pacific  Rail-  that  the  enterprise  would  be  quite  the  contrary, 

way,"  and  the  **  Cundlnamarca,  Boyaci,  San-  The  constructors  of  the  Buenaventura  Rail- 

tander  &  Magdalena  River  Railway,*'  general-  road  had  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bogot4 

ly  known  as  the  Northern  Railway.    It  may,  $25,000,  as  a  guarantee  that  they  would  go  on 

then,  be  officially  stated  that  in  the  execution  and  finish  the  road.   One  of  the  contractors  was 

of  these  two  works  the  aspirations  of  the  coun-  expected  in  Bogota,  with  $1,800,000  in  bonds, 

try  are  at  present  centred.    The  absence  of  to  be  legalized  by  the  national  Government, 

good  roads  to  place  the  densely-populated  por-  The  Government  undertook  the  construction 

tions  of  the  country  in  cheap,  safe,  and  rapid  of  telegraphs  in  1864,  and  at  present  there  are 

communication  with  the  commercial  centres  about  700  miles  of  wires  in  actual  service, 

of  the  world,  is  the  chief  cause  why  the  in-  These  lines  connect  the  capital  with  the  prin- 

dustry  of  the  country  has  not  yet  received  the  cipal  towns  of  the  north  of  the  republic,  and 

development  proportionate  to  the  number  and  also  with  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the 

activity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  its  Pacific,  where    it  will  unite  the  submarine 

soil,  and  the  abundance  of  its  mineral  products,  cable  to  be  laid  along  the  southwestern  coast 

The  principal  towns  of   the  inter- Andine  of  America,  from  Peru  and  Chili,  and  to  join 

States  are  situated  at  an  average  distance  vary-  at  Panama  the  transatlantic  cable  connecting 

ing  from  forty-five  to  sixty  miles  from  the  banks  Europe  and  America.    During  the  year  1878 

of  the  Magdalena;  goods  are  transported  on  the  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  was  60,000, 

mules  in  loads  of  ten  arrobas,  260  lbs.,  di-  yielding  $14,000.    A  line  of  telegraph  between 

vided  into  two  bales  of  five  arrobas  each,  and  Bogota  and  Neiva  was  in  course  of  rapid  con- 

at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $9  each  load.    The  struction. 

bales  that  exceed  this  weight  are  transported  The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  money  amount- 
on  men^s  backs,  or  rather  women^s,  for  most  ed  to  $538,671.  The  emission  of  silver  coin  has 
of  the  carriers  are  women,  thus  condemned  diminishea,  because  the  mines  of  Santa  Ana, 
to  take  the  place  of  beasts  of  burden,  traffic  which  were  the  most  productive  of  this  metal, 
which  contributes  to  debase  and  degrade  this  have  ceased  working.  To  make  up  for  this 
part  of  the  population.  The  largest  packages  want,  the  Bank  of  Bogota  ordered  from  Eu- 
transported  in  this  way  are  pianos,  mirrors,  rope  $200,000  of  silver  coin,  and  the  value 
paintings,  crystal,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  of  $100,000  in  bars  of  the  same  metal,  to  be 
or  art,  requiring  delicate  handling.  As  for  coined  at  the  mint  in  Bogot&.  In  the  month 
boilers,  cylinders,  and  all  other  machinery,  of  June  last,  there  were  exported  from  Mede- 
whose  weight  exceeds  half  a  ton,  they  are  Uin,  in  the  State  of  Antioquia,  $189,000  in  the 
usually  impossible  of  transportation,  since  the  precious  metals.  The  mines  suflfered  a  good 
mountain-roads  do  not  admit  the  employment  deal  from  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  which, 
of  sledges.  The  carriage  of  an  ordinary  piano  by  causing  the  rivers  to  overflow,  seriously 
over  the  forty-two  miles  from  the  river  to  the  affected  the  mines  of  Barbosa  and  others.  A 
plain  of  Bogot&  costs  $160.  The  heaviest  loads  land-slide  completely  covered  up  the  Cristales 
lately  brought  to  Bogot4  were  the  following :  mines.  Mining  is  nevertheless  progressing  fa- 
A  steam-boiler,  of  4-horse  power,  for  the  vorably;  certain  mining  establishments  are  now 
salphuric-acid  factory,  the  carriage  of  which  worth  $1,000,000  which  formerly  were  only 
cost  $830 ;  and  one  mechanical  printing-press,  valued  at  $200,000.  The  Zancudo  mine  has, 
weighing  5,000  lbs.,  or  200  arrobas,  the  car-  since  1866,  produced  28,050  lbs.  of  silver-ore, 

ri^  of  which  cost  $1,000.                              .  *  For  particulars  of  direction,  stations,  etc,  of  the  nU- 

bteam  maohmery  for  agncultural  and  mimng  way,  tee  the  Aknual  Ctolopjtoxa  for  1878. 
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▼alned  at  $1,888,800,  exolasiye  of  the  gold  was  Bucceediog  so  well  that  it  was  expected 
from  the  mills.  According  to  a  recent  esti-  there  would  soon  be  work  for  500  women.  Gas- 
mate,  the  Zancado  mine  is  valued  at  $6,000,000.  works  are  now  about  to  be  put  in  operation. 
The  Cristales  mine  yielded  in  sixteen  months  Besides  these,  an  insurance  company,  with  a 
766  lbs.  of  gold,  which,  at  $147  per  lb.,  gives  capital  of  $2,600,000,  was  about  to  be  organ- 
$112,602.  The  Frontina  mine  yielded  7^  lbs.  ized,  the  number  of  shareholders  to  be  200. 
gold  from  the  grinding-mili  after  thirteen  days'  A  bill  was  laid  before  Cougress  for  the  es- 
work.  There  are,  in  the  State  of  Antioquia,  tablishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau,  the  duty 
206  mines  with  metallic  veins,  and  855  with  of  whose  members  would  be  to  study  and  use 
alluvial  washings,  giving  occupation  to  16,000  every  means  to  forward  agriculture  in  Colom- 
laborers.  The  value  of  the  machinery  em-  bia  in  all  its  branches ;  collect  and  preserve 
ployed  is  estimated  at  $240,000,  and  the  net  specimens  of  vegetables,  foreign  and  national, 
product  at  $2,800,000.  During  the  present  seeds  and  roots ;  and  to  publish  all  the  infor- 
century  the  mines  of  Antioquia  have  yielded  mation  to  be  had,  bearing  on  the  subject.  Be- 
$100,000,000  approximately.  The  yield  of  gold  sides  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  at  a  salary  of 
since  1869  is  set  down  at  $8,585,247.09^,  and  $2,400  per  annum,  there  are  to  be  appointed 
of  silver,  at  $1,846,907.74.  Since  1868  the  also  a  meteorologist  and  entomologist  for  the 
State  has  derived  (from  taxes,  imposed  on  de-  special  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insects 
nouncemei^ts,  titles,  and  preservation  of  mines)  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  receiving  $1,200 
the  sum  of  $40,859,27.  each,  with  a  staff  of  other  sub-officials. 

The  latest  reports  received  from  the  gold  Another  bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
gravel- washing  enterprises  in  Tolima  were  still  resentatives  for  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
of  a  promising  character,  and  confidence  con-  iron-manufaotory  in  some  central  locality,  to 
tinned  to  be  felt  that  the  eventual  results  would  furnish  the  various  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  ne- 
be  satisfactory.  TheMalpaso  was  at  work  with  oessary  for  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
an  increased  supply  of  water ;  and,  as  a  very  and  particularly  for  agriculture, 
large  quantity  or  good  pay-dirt  was  passing  The  Executive  power  of  the  nation  had 
through  the  sluice,  a  good  return  from  the  offered  to  the  London  Company  for  the  Con- 
next  clean-up  was  expected.  The  future  of  struoting  of  Public  Works  a  guarantee  of 
this  undertaking  would  appear  to  be  assured,  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  profit  on  $500,000 
the  waste  having  been  traversed,  and  the  mon-  in  order  to  have  introduced  into  the  coun- 
itor  now  operating  upon  extensive  and  rich  try  Hindoo  "  laborers  and  colonists.^'  Judging 
deposits.  A  slide  of  gravel  had  occurred,  cans-  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Minister  of 
ing  the  clean-up  to  be  postponed.  It  would  Public  Works,  spontaneous  immigration  into 
seem  that  a  considerably  supply  of  water  can  Colombia  is  not  likely  to  take  place  for  a  long 
be  brought  on  the  Bica  deposits ;  and,  as  re-  time ;  but  Seflor  Parra  is  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
gards  the  Malabar,  washing  was  directed  tow-  duction  of  Asiatics.  He  regrets  to  have  to 
ard  the  high  banks,  on  reaching  which  it  was  confess  that  in  Colombia  at  present  no  indus- 
believed  that  large  profits  woM  be  realized,  try  is  taken  up  unless  it  promises  immediate 
The  operations  so  far  attempted  were  stated  returns ;  the  desire  is,  to  have  every  thing  to- 
io  be  only  of  a  preliminary  nature.  day,  even  if  nothing  be  lefb  for  the  morrow. 

As  the  present  lease  of  the  famous  emerald-  Whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  idio- 
miues  of  Muzo  and  Cascuez  is  to  expire  on  syncrasy,  the  example  of  the  English  is  point- 
April  1,  1875,  the  Government  has  published  ed  out,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  plant 
proposals  for  a  new  contract.  These  are  the  oak-trees,  and  wait  fifty  years  for  them  to  be 
mines  which  yield  the  emeralds  erroneously  suitable  to  be  made  into  planks.  They  send  out 
called  in  Europe  "  emeralds  of  Peru,"  probably  to  America  and  propure  the  young  cinchona- 
because  Peru  is  considered  the  great  source  of  trees  of  the  Andean  regions,  in  order  to  plant 
the  mineral  riches  of  America.  From  them  them  in  the  English  colonies  in  the  East,  so 
was  extracted  the  precious  emerald  specimen  that  they  may  possess  forests  from  which  they 
so  much  admired  at  the  Exhibition  in  1867,  can  always  supply  themselves  with  quinine, 
where  it  was  somewhat  capriciously  labeled  "In  Colombia,"  says  the  secretary,  "we  hesi- 
"  French  Industry."  tate  even  about  planting  coffee,  and  have  almost 

The  attention  of  the  Government  has  of  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  cacao." 

late  been  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  na-  There  was  a  project  on  foot  for  the  water-sup- 

tional  industry ;  and  some  now  and  important  ply  of  Bogotd  by  aqueduct,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000, 

branches  have  been  introduced.  Since  1870  the  the  municipality  to  take  one-half  of  t)ie  shares, 

following  establishments  have  been  inaugu-  Various  improvements  had  been  undertaken 

rated  at  Bogotd :  The  Bank  of  Bogotd,  with  a  in  Cartagena,  such  as  a  hospital  for  measles,  a 

large  capital ;   a  sulphuric-acid  factory ;   es-  public  clock  and  park,  a  new  theatre,  repairs 

tablishments  for  the  distillation  of  dcohol  and  of  the  College  of  the  State  and  the  prison  estab- 

other  spirituous  liquors ;  a  factory  for  making  lishment,  and  the  lighting  of  the  city  by  petro- 

glass,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000 ;  a  cigar-fac-  leum-gas. 

tory,   where  some  60  women  are  at  work.  In  Mompos  a  monument  was  to  be  erected  to 

These  women,  when  they  learn  the  business,  commemorate  the  6th  of  August,  1810 ;  and  in 

get  from  50  to  70  cei)ts  per  day.    This  factory  BaiTanquilla  a  hospital  and  general  cemetery. 
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The  present  Oonstitution  of  Colombia  datefl 
from  May  8,  1863,  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  people ;  and  each  new  President 
enters  npon  his  oflEicial  functions  on  the  Ist  of 
ApriL  SefLor  Santiago  Perez  was  inaugurated 
Aprill,  1874. 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  four  ministers 
or  secretaries,  as  follows :  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ajid  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Jacobo 
^chez,  ^ice  Sefior  Jnsto  Arosemena,  who  de- 
clined to  accept  the  appointment;  Minister  of 
tho  Treasary  and  of  Credit,  Seiior  N.  Ezqnerra ; 


Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Works.  Sefior 
A.  PaiTa;  and  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
Sefior  R.  S.  Vila.  The  legislative  powerresides 
in  a  Senate  with  27  members,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Representatives  with  61  members. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  each  of  the  nine 
States  has  the  title  of  Governor,  save  in  Pana- 
ma, where  he  is  called  President. 

The  State  Governors,  etc.,  in  1874,  were  as 
follows :  Antioquia,  Sefior  J.  M.  Berrio ;  Boli- 
var, Sefior  R.  S.  D.  Vila;  BoyacA,  Sefior  V. 
Rueda;  Cauca,  Sefior  T.  0.  Mosquera;  Cun- 
dinamarca,  Sefior  J.  Barriga;  Magdalena,  Sefior 
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J.  M.  Oampo  Serrano;  Panaini,  Sefior  Mir6;  There  is  no  ertate  Charoh  in  Oolombia;  na- 

Santander,  Sefior  N.  Oadena;  Tolima,  Sefior  tlves  and  foreigners  ei\joj  nnbonnded  liberty 

J.  N*.  Leiva.    The  Oolombian  oonsol-general  of  conscience  and  worship;    and  there   are 

in  Kew  York  is  Sefior  M.  Salgar.  Protestant  ohorohes  in  Bogota,  Barranqnilla, 

The  old  question  of  limits  between  Colombia  Panama,  and  other  towns, 

and  Yeneznela,  which  has  never  yet  been  set-  Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have 

tied  since  the  dismemberment  of  the  first  Co-  adopted  the  trial  by  jury  for  felony  and  other 

lombian  republic,  comprising  New  Granada,  great  crimes. 

Venezaela,  and  Ecnador,  still  frequently  gives  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished, 

place  to  stormy  altercations  between  the  Gov-  The  exercise  <^  all  professions,  indading  law 

emments  of  Caracas  and  Bogota.    The  past  and  medicine,  is  completely  free, 

year  was  marked  by  one  of  these  disputes,  and  The  only  monopolies  now  existing  are  those 

the  tenor  of  the  press  of  the  Colombian  capital  of  the  salt-mines,  which  belong  to  the  General 

seemed  to  indicate  that  a  waywardness  or  in-  Government,  and  the  distilleries  of  spirits  in 

discreet  management  on  either  side  might  re-  some  of  the  States. 

suit  in  a  rupture  of  the  comparatively  cordial  Brigandage  is  aud  has  always  been  unknown 

relations  existing  between  the  sister  republics,  in  Colombia. 

A  note  was  dispatched  to  Hie  Yenezuela  Gov-  Among  the  more  important  proceedings  of 

ernment  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affiiirs  the  Congress  during  the  year  may  be  enumer- 

of  Colombia  in  consequence  of  certain  events  ated  the  following : 

that  had  occurred  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  which  i.— publio  ordkb. 

intervenes  between  Colombia  and  the  shores  Abtiolv  I.  The  organization  of  a  government, 

of  Lake  Maracaybo,  claiming  from  Yenezuela  snoh  as  is  required  by  the  Oonstitution.    Section  i 

satisfaction  for  damages  cau^  and  persevered  of  Article  VIL  oeoaee  to  eziet  in  any  of  the  States  in 

in  by  the  local  authorities  of  that  repubUo,  re-  *^2  ^whl^f  pJSeident  irovemor  or  supreme  obief 

garding  goods  in  transit  between  the  two  na-  disiolves  the  LegislatiVe  AssemW  or  impedes  iti 

tions  by  way  of  the  river  Zulia,  and  requesting  reunion ;  9.  When,  without  due  fiwufty,  new  elections 

that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  for  deputies  are  ordered  or  a  oonstituent  convention 

to  said  vexations.    Proofs  were  offered  on  the  ^^^^ »  and  8.  When  obedience  to  the  Assembly  is 

part  of  OolombU,  that  her  respective  .frontier  "nravidr;^'  MthT^'Pr^JSe^'Ji.T- 

authonties  have  done  every  thmg  m  their  power  emor,  or  the  highest  authority  of  a  State,  executes 

to  prevent,  within  territories  under  her  juris-  anj  of  the  afore-mentioned  acts  in  this  article,  oom- 

diction,  all  movements  hostile  or  disagreeable  niits  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  institutions,  and 

to  a  neighboring  republic.    It  is  diffiorat  to  see  f^'^V,  ""^^J  *^?  punishment  of  expulsion  from  the 

how  thU  can  be  altogether  pi^ve^^^^^^  *^2^%?'^Sl;?tX  o"'^^^^  -7of  the 
a  moaincation  or  the  ime  ox  limits  unaerstood  infhictions  treated  of  in  the  preceding  article  takes 
to  separate  Venezuela  from  Colombia  in  the  place,  the  Executive  power  of  the  Union  shall  in- 
region  referred  to,  and  which,  if  riridly  ob-  *o™i  the  Attorney-General  of  the  same,  forwarding 
fiArvAi)  wnnlrl  A^nrWth  tliA  UffAr  rennblin  nf  him  such  documentary  proofs  as  can  be  obtained. 
T7^:,}!l^iru^^J^XTZ^^^^^^  The  Attorney-General  sfiall  then  transmit  them  to 
the  right  of  way  on  the  waters  of  the  Mara-  ^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  which,  within  three 
caybo  Lagoon,  free  access  to  which  should  re-  days,  shall  give  its  opinion  on  the  existence  of  the 
dound  to  the  convenience  and  interests  of  both  acts,  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  such  as  are  ex- 
countries.*  pressed  in  Article  I. 

With  the  exception  of  intermittent  bicker-  "^^^  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  regarding  these 

4»u  v«w  o^^>v^vtv/tx  V*  Au»«xuMvw«pu«  "^*r*'^*  same  pomts  within  eight  days  after  being  turmahed 

ings  of  the  nature  of  those  just  aUuded  to,  ^ith  the  documents  in  the  case.    Its  resolution  will 

peace  reigns  undisturbed  in  Colombia ;  the  re-  be  a  decree  that  declares  whether  there  is  or  not 

public  has  not,  for  now  twelve  years,  been  at  ground  for  preferring  against  -the  person  of  the 

war  with  any  foreign  nation ;  and  intemecme  magistrate  referred  to  an  accusation  of  treason. 

<.f.:A^  f/v^^r.-  irv  u«Jr  ^^T^A  4-^  «i  A«^  fA«A«rA*  ^»T.  III.  If  the  sentence  of  the  court  declares  that 

Strife  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  forever.  ^^j,^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  accusation  against  the  individ- 

Ihe  last  civil  war,  that  of  1860- '62,  ter-  ,1,  who,  either  as  President,  governor,  or  superior 

minated  in  the  reorganizalion  of  the  country  authority  of  a  State,  has  committed  any  of  the  trans- 

under  the  oonstitution  of  1868,  which  still  ex-  firessions  above  expressed,  the  Executive  power  of 

ists.     This  constitution  adopted  the  federal  ™  preelden  *  '  ovemo^  or^sVerio^auSS^ 

form,  simUar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  g^f  g^^te,  iSl  AndliZ^lmldfolie  for  the  d^ 

Amenca,  giving  to  each  of  the  nine  States,  into  fense  of  its  government  and  the  establishment  of  the 

which  the  Union  is  divided,  the  full  extent  of  latter,  if  overturned  by  sedition. 

Eower  necessary  for  its  internal  government ;  n.— penal  oodb. 

ut  even  as  far  back  as  1853  the  country  hod  se-  A  bill  to  reform  the  penal  code  was  presented  by 

cured  in  its  institutions  the  most  precious  con-  Sefior  Correosa,  and  passed  its  first  reaoing. 

Quests  of  human  liberty.    Foreigners  eijoy  in  m.— civilmatiok  of  nroiAKs. 

lolombia  the  same  civil  rights  as  natives ;  and,  A  bill  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the 

in  case  their  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  ■*y»?®  Indian  tribes  of  the  republic  passed  its  first 

they  are  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  indemnification  "»^°«-        iv.-polyolot  jojnaAu 

tneretor.  ^^^  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  unanimitv  of 

votes,  approved  of  tne  following  proposition :  "  Let 

*  iSiM  the  AmniJkL  Ctou>TMDiA.  for  187S,  page  109.  the  President  of  the  Chamber  name  a  committee  of 
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two  representativeB  to  bring  forward  a  projeot  of  law  of  which  advantage  baa  been  taken,  but  the  oontinu- 

for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  penodioal,  to  be  ation  of  which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  certainty 

Snblished  in  Europe,  in  the  French,  English,  and  of  getting  the  above-mentioned  aoquisition. 

'ennaiLlanguagee,forthe  purpose  of  making  known  The  relations  of  Colombia  with  Ecuador  are  as 

the  United  states  of  Colombia  in  the  great  meroan-  firiendly  as  possible. 

tile  centres  of  Europe,  in  an  industrial,  political,  t    t»    ^                  ^^     ^   -»  ^».^  ^^  .          ... 

mercantile,  and  geograjphical  point  of  view."    Sefiors  In  rasto  were  collected  $648.50  to  assist  in 

Bestrepo  and  Arai;go  d.  were  named  as  a  committee,  printing  copies  of  the  Bible. 

A  jji-x^  1  X  X*  1.  XV  By  virtue  of  a  decree,  issued  on  November 
Additional  testimony  to  the  prosperous  con-  ^  jgro,  public  instruotiin  ceased  to  be  an  ex- 
dition  ot  the  republic  is  presented  m  the  sum-  clusivelV  clerical  charge,  and  was  placed  under 
mary  hereafter  transcribed  from  President  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Government, 
f  TftTx  .^  ™®^^®  ^  Congress,  dated  February  ^^d^r  whose  auspices  the  entire  school  sys- 
1, 1874 :  ^^  ^^  reformed ;  competent  teachers  were 
The  ftwident  congratulates  the  assembled  Sen-  brought  from  Europe— principally  from  Ger- 
ators  and  Bepresentatives  on  the  highly-satisfactory  -^o-Tz  Q^V/v^ia  r«T,i«..i;«;i  i«  !^,,.^»^  a;^^^^^^  . 
sod  ftattering  condition  of  the  repSbh\j  in  general,  ^^^^l  Schools  multiplied  m  every  direction ; 
The  elections  for  membera  of  Congress  and  for  the  *"^>  ^^  msure  the  full  measure  of  happy  re- 
next  President  of  the  Union  have  been  effected  with-  suits  fairly  to  be  expected  from  a  work  maugu- 
out  any  disturbances,  which,  with  the  confidence  of  rated  by  dint  of  patient  labor  and  the  liberal 
the  people  in  peace  and  progress,  have  shown  that  expenditure  of  public  funds,  Colombia  was  first 
SJT-d  SS^^^SS^I^^^^^^^  Z  jr>ng  the  naJns  of  the  iJew  World  to  adopt 
every  aide.  the  measure  of  compulsory  education. 

The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  national  flnanoos  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  school-reform 

i^  the  present  lime  places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  is  already  apparent,  as  is  eloquently  attested  by 

Treasury  wOl  be, quite  able,  from  this  time  hence-  ^he  extracts  here  transcribed  from  an  oflScial 

forth,  to  meet  the  interests  of  a  capital  of  not  less  than  _^_     .    v;.  a  n^  v      na   noJr/                v"»w«* 

$15,000,000,  which  will  enable  the  country  easily  to  report,  dated  October  16,  1874. 

initiate  the  construction  of  the  railways  proposed  as  In  the  State  of  Antioqnia  there  were,  m 

parts  of  a  great  line  of  communication  from  ocean  to  December,  1878,  the  following  schools : 

ocean,  and  all  of  which,  faithftilly  and  honestly  car-  t>j«..„  «-kh«  <..k^i.  *>«-  «-i^-                     on 

ried  iot,  cannot  fail  to  pUce  Colombia  in  a  dis-  Primary  public  schools  for  ma^e^^.^ OT 

tinguished  positition  as  a  contributor  to  the  general  Grammar   **         "         "males..'.'/.'.'.'.'.*.!    88 

prtMuetions  of  the  world.  »»           *»          "          "  females! !!!!!!!!    18 

With  respect  to  the  railway  from  Buenaventura  to  Private  schools  for  males 185 

CalS,  it  as  yet  has  gone  on  slowly.    The  contractor,  „  **    , «  v"  ,     **  females 166 

Mr.  Smith,  was  daily  ej:pected  at  Buenaventura  with  Normal  School. 1 

every  requisite  to  ^o  on  with  the  road.    The  task  of  Total                                               lie 

boOding  this  line  18  a  ffigantic  one,  and  excuses  for  

its  delay  are  found  in  the  great  obstacles  to  be  over-  The  attendance  at  these  schools,  exclusive 

come.    The  railway  from  Sal»nilla  to  Barranquilla  of  the  Normal  School,  was  21,416 ;  and  the 

eonunuea  profitably  imd  satisfactorily     Telegraph-  ^^  expenditure  for  instruction,  $121,465. 

hnes  are  of  daily  construction,  so  that  before  long  the  ^    r^*'.'^^""*  ^  *^*  xup«*  «u  wvu,  ^x^±yxuu, 

territory  of  the  repubUc  will  be  crossed  by  wires  from  "^  Bolivar  there  were  but  44  schools  open, 

the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  to  the  Ye-  against  119  in  1872;  but  this  decadence  was 

nezuelan  frontier  and  near  to  Lake  Maracaybo  on  the  attributed  to  causes  foreign  to  a  lack  of  interest 

Atlantic,  makmg  in  all  969  miles  of  telegraph.  i^  the  education  of  youth. 

Primary  instmction  continues  to  diffuse  knowl-  'Dr^„^^A  w/^ooaoo^^i  one  ^«w;«  -^i,«^i-   oa  ^p 

edge,  notVithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Church.  Boyac4  possessed  208  public  schools,  88  of 

Religious  teaching  not  being  now  recognized  as  a  Which  were  tor  lemales,  with  a  total  attendance 

fonction  of  the  Govemmentj  the  schools  and  other  of  9,000.     The  amount  annually  contributed 

establtabmenta  supported  by  it  are  warned  to  abstain  by  the  various  districts  for  the  support  of  these 

from  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  religious  prppa-  schools  was  $88,681. 

5Sh\Te  Jv^e^?.%t.'  ""  *""  ^""''°"  ""'''  "^''  The  schools  iA  Cauca  numbered  168  public. 

All  the  forei^  relations  of  the  i^publio.  especially  ^^  of  which  were  for  females ;  and  71  private, 

vith  Great  Britain,  are  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  86  being  for  females.     The  total  attencumoe 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  still  refuses  to  con-  ^|^  9  926  •  and  the  annual  outlay  for  the  sup- 

tmue  the  negotiation  of  treaties  for  the  arranging  of  ^  »£  ^^i    establishments,  $77,298. 

the  commercial  relations  and  temtonal  limits  be-  ^v*- v»  uia^  voi.avuo«Au^«tji»,  vi  i,^^^^^. 

tween  the  two  countries.  Oundmamarca  had  m  1873  the  followmg : 

General  Bueventura  Correosa,  as  minister  from  pnwic  schools  for  males 180 

Colombia  to  Costa  Bioa,  succeeded  m  concluding  '*         *'        **  females 88 

with  that  republic  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  Private     "        **  males 60 

navigation,  a  postal  convention,  and  one  respecting  * '       .  **        **  females 68 

the  Uterary  copyright,  all  ofwhlch  are  to  be  submit  Schools  for  both  sexes ja 

ted  for  the  approval  of  Congress.  Total                                                 888 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Peru,  approved  by  

Congress,  has  been  found  benefldal  to^oth  coun-  j^e  number  of  scholars  enrolled  at  these 

?n"oV'o^^^L^lnit^^^^^^^^  school  was  16,489;  and $76,000  were  expend- 

has  undertaken  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  between  ^  for  teachers'  salaries  alone. 

Panama  and  the  coasts  of  Peru,  for  the  establishment  In  Magdalena  there  existed  49  public  and  61 

of  a  telegraph-sUtion  of  this  cable  at  the  port  of  private  schools,  attended  by  2,968  scholars,  and 

tT?re5r?mU^X'ri?^o??a^^^  JW^Jed  at  an  expenditureof  $16,974,  con- 

order  to  secure  the  station  at  Buenaventura,  it  has  tnbuted  by  the  several  departments. 

been  found  necessary  to  revoke  a  former  permission  Santander  had  800  schools,  279  of  whicb 
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1868 6,681 

1869 6,608 

1670 6,623 

1871 18»888 
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were  pablio;  the  total  attendance  was  11,974;  devotes  nearly  one-half  of  its  entire  revenue 

and  the  appropriations  for  their  support,  $81,-  to  the  oaose  of  education,  and  that  alone  af- 

470,  of  which  f  58,010  were  from  the  State,  and  fords  sufficient  proof  that  the  present  adminis- 

the  remainder  contributed  by  the  various  dis-  tration  of  the  republic,  and  the  two  immedi- 

tricts.    There  were  100  schools  of  idl  kinds  in  ately  preceding  it,  have  not  been  ignorant  of 

Tolima,  with  8,640  scholars.  the  maxim  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 

As  for  Panama,  public  instruction  is  report-  the  groundwork  of  prosperity, 
ed  to  be  in  as  forward  a  state  there  as  circum-        COLORADO.    The  officers  of  this  Territory 

stances  permit.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  as  follows:  Governor,  Edward  M.  McOook; 

1874  there  were  no  public  schools  on  the  Secretary,  John  W.  Jenkins;  Judges  of  Su- 

isthmus ;  and  in  September  sixteen  had  been  preme   Court.  Moses   Hallet   (Chief-Justice), 

established.  James  B.  Belrord  and  £.  T.  Wells  (Assooiat-e 

The  actual  progress  attained  in  this  im-  Justices) ;  United  States  Attorney,  H.  O.  Alle- 

portant  branch  will  be  better  seen  by  compar-  man  ;  United  States  Marshal,  M.  A.  SchafTen- 

ing  the  attendance  at  the  schools  in  Santander  burg ;  Assayer  U.  S.  Mint,  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer ; 

in  each  of  the  seven  years  (1869-'74),  as  fol-  Surveyor-General,  T.  B.  Searight.     Colorado 

lows :  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  resort  for  invalids, 

TMd.  Attondane*.  espccially  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  com- 

;S2 IfST  plaints.    In  respect  to  climate,  the  Territory 

1878 11,974  ^        i.ji«'jj«i.A  _x»  J.- 

1874. ..!.!!!!..!!...  lisas  ^^7  t)e  divided  mto  two  parts,  viz.,  mountains 

and  plains.    The  former,  comprising  about  one- 

The  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  mani-  ^^^  ^^  *^®  area  of  the  Territory,  and  forming 

fested  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  "'s  western  portion,  consists  of  a  succession 

from  1870  to  1871 :  the  attendance  having  al-  o^  perpetually  snow-olad  /Miges  and  peak^ 

most  doubled  immediately.    The  expenditure  Beparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  and 

in  Santander,  at  the  end  of  1874,  for  public  P?rks,  which  are  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet 

instruction  was above  sea-level,  while  many  of  the  peaks  at- 

'     .     ,  ^  .  ^  ^^  tain  an  altitude  of  nearly  15,000  feet.     It  is 

fJSS  thS  sS^^^^^^:::::::::::::   I?;!??  well  watered  by  dear,  cold  rivers  and  streams, 

From  the  districts 46,857  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  and  abound 

^^^j^  "tiSTwr  ^*'^  speckled  trout.    The  forests  are  composed 

'  principally  of  pine  and  fir,  which  give  adelight- 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  school  in  f^i  and  healthful  aroma  to  the  air.    Hot  and 

the  State  of  Cundinamarca  from  January  to  cold  mineral  springs,  possessing  a  great  variety 

August,  1874,  was  nearly  6,000,  or  almost  fifty  of  medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  many  locali- 

per  cent. ;  that  from  July,  1872,  to  August,  ties.    The  atmosphere  is  a  little  moister  than 

1874^  was  14,515;  and  26  new  schools  were  that  of  the  plains,  and  is  rare,  dear,  cool,  and 

opened  in  the  year  1878-'74.    Out  of  the  State  charged  with  an  unusual  amount  of  electricity, 

revenue  in  Cundinamarca,  $164,664  per  annum  xhis  region  is  unsurpassed,  in  its  endless  variety 

are  expended  on  the  schools.  of  grand  and  beautiful  naturid  scenery,  by  any 

The  national  Treasury  devotes  $817,120  year-  place  in  America.    Persons  desiring  to  escape 

ly  to  the  development  of  public  instruction,  as  the  fatal  diseases  incident  to  large  towns  and 

follows:  cities  in  the  summer  months,  may  here  gain 

SabsWlestotheStates... .»..,. ................$«00,000  not  only  health  and  comfort  but  pleasure: 

^quiS^A^dimy.^The?^^^^  117,120  those  who  are  fond  of  botany  may  find  in  the 

abundant  flora  many  rare  and  most  beautiful 

'^^**^ $817,190  plants  and  flowers;  while  those  who  have  a 

And  this,  besides  the  renta  nominal  privi-  taste  for  mineralogy  may  also  here  find  depos- 

Isgiada  recognized  by  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  ited  every  variety  of  the  base  and  precious 

public  instruction,  and  amounting  to  $1,680,-  metals,  from  the  crude  iron-ore  to  the  delicate 

000,  which  is  punctually  paid.  frosted  wire-gold. 

In  almost  all  the  States  there  are  colleges       The  second  climatic  division  of  Colorado 

in  which  higher  instruction  is  given,  and  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion,  which  extends 

are  supported  out  of  private  incomes,  amount-  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  boun- 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,000,000  per  dary-line.     It  is  an  open  prairie,  or  plateau, 

annum.  which  varies  in  altitude  from  3,000  to  6,000 

There  are  in  Bogota  schools  of  engineering,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  watered 

natural  sciences,  arts,  and  trades ;  and  five  by  streams  rising  in  the  mountains,  which  are 

teachers  of  painting,  music,  architecture,  sculpt-  all  swift  in  their  courses.    The  soil  is  dry  and 

ure,  and  engineering,  for  the  Yasquez  Acad-  alkaline,  free  from  boggy  and  marshy  places, 

emy,  were  to  be  brought  from  Europe.    Nor-  and  ^*  blossoms  as  the  rose "    with  a  great 

mal  schools  for  females,  and  several  new  com-  variety  of  flowers  during  the  spring  months, 

mon  schools,  were  to  be  established  in  each  but  is  principally  covered  with  a  short,  thick 

State.  herbage,  called  buffalo-grass,  which  usually 

From  the  foregomg  statistics  it  would  ap-  dries  into  sweet  and  nutritious  hay  during  the 

pear  that  each  State  in  the  Colombian  Union  month  of  August    Trees  are  only  found  along 
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tihe  river  or  creek  bottoms.  This  portion  has  a 
pure,  rare,  drj  air,  bracing  and  exhilarating  in 
its  effects,  warmed  and  softened  by  the  rays  of 
a  genial  sun,  which  is  seldom  shaded  by  clouds 
or  hidden  by  storms,  subject  to  frequent  changes 
of  temperature,  but  nearly  free  from  dampness 
at  all  seasons,  fogs  and  dews  being  almost  un- 
known. 

Although  many  diseases  are  mitigated  or 
cured  by  residence  in  Colorado,  the  climate  is 
peculiarly  favorable  to  those  relating  to  the 
air-passages.  The  malady  called  the  hay-asth- 
ma haa  never  been  known,  and  those  who  suffer 
annually  from  this  distressing  disease  in  other 
climates  may  here  escape  every  symptom  of  it. 
Persons  suffering  from  spasmodic  asthma  here 
find  speedy  relief.  The  most  desirable  place  of 
residence  for  consumptives  is  upon  the  plains, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  foot-hills,  for  this 
portion  is  protected  from  the  dry  north  winds 
by  spurs  or  divides  from  the  main  range ;  and 
furthermore,  there  is  daily  an  interchange  of 
currents  of  air  between  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, similar  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes  upon 
the  beach.  The  mountain  air  is  moister, 
and,mingling  with  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
plains,  relieves  it  of  any  harshness  it  may 
poasesa. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  of  Colorado  is 
found  in  its  mines.  Recently  new  mining  dis- 
tricts have  been  opened,  and  promise  to  add 
largely  to  the  material  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Probably  the  most  productive  of  the  new 
districts  is  that  known  as  ^*  Mount  Lincoln,'' 
on  whose  lofty  and  precipitous  slopes  untold 
wealth  has  been  unearthed  by  the  exertions  of 
the  restless  prospector.  The  deposits  are  essen- 
tially different  from  any  of  those  elsewhere 
made  known  among  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
and  form  a  valuable  and  most  interesting  feat- 
ure of  its  mineral  resources.  The  ores  are 
found  in  limestone  formations  which  compose 
the  exterior  crust  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
layers,  or  strata  (dipping  to  the  east  and  into 
tbe  mountain  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees), 
making  the  process  of  extraction  easy,  and, 
from  their  great  extent  and  richness,  highly 
profitable.  The  principal  mine,  and  one  highly 
characteristic  of  the  limestone  region,  is  the 
*'  Moose ''  mine.  This  mine,  discovered  in  the 
fail  of  1871,  has  produced  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  high-grade  ore,  which  has  ^ven  a 
desirable  impetus  to  tlie  mining  interest  of 
Park  County.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  an 
argentiferous  galena  with  copper  pyrites. 

The  Territory  has  an  efiScient  system  of  pub- 
lie  Bchools.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two 
Tears,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200. 
There  are  25  county  superintendents.  Nearly 
all  of  the  public  school-houses  have  been  built 
smce  1869.  In  1874  there  were  248  school  dis- 
tricts, 180  schools,  and  125  school-houses;  num- 
ber of  persons  from  five  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  14,417 ;  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
7,456 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for 


each  pupil,  $8.12 ;  average  monthly  salary 
paid  male  teachei-s,  $62;  female,  $51 ;  value  of 
school-houses,  $260,188 ;  average  rate  of  tax- 
ation for  school  purposes,  8.77  mills;  total 
school-fund,  exclusive  of  bonds  issued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  $187,557. 
The  following  railroads  are  now  in  operation : 

HUM. 

Kansas  Pacific,  connectiiifi:  Northern  Colorado  with 
St  Loais  and  Chicago,  within  onr  territorial  boon- 
dary. sio 

Denver  Paciflc,  forming  a  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Continental  Railway 100 

Benyer  &  Rio  Cirande  (narrow  gMge)  on  Its  way  to 
the  Mexican  coaAt,  connectin^ortnem  and  tiontb- 
em  Colorado 168 

Colorado  Central,  opening  np  tbe  great  gold  and  allyer 
region 41 

Kansas  Pacific,  Kit  Carson  &  Fort  Lyon,  opening 
np  the  old  overland  Santa  ¥6  aod  Arkansas  River 
trail,  and  the  rich  country  of  Southern  Colorado. . . 

Denver  &  Bonlder  Valley,  from  Denver  to  Erie, 
Valmont.  and  Boulder,  epeniog  tbe  rich  mineral 
recrion  of  Caribou  and  Gold  Hill 

Ctolden  &  Julesburg,  completed  to  Longnont,  trav- 
erslng  ibe  ftue  farming  valleys  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado     80 

Total 64S 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES. 
The  nnmher  of  merchant-vessels  and  amonnt 
of  tonnage  helonging  to  the  several  customs 
districts  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  June 
80,  1B74,  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment. By  the  act  of  April  18,  1874,  canal  and 
other  hoats  employed  on  inland  waters,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  exempt  from  enrollment 
and  license : 


64 


89 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  Yorli 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Total  on  the  Atlantic  and  Onlf 

coasts 

Total  on  the  Western  rivers.. 
Total  on  the  Northern  lakei*.. 
Total  on  the  Paciflc  coasts.. . 


Unrigged  vessels  not  reported 

Aggregate  in  1874. 

Aggregate  in  1878  (including 
unrigged  vessels). 

Increase  in  1874  over  1878 


6S 

2  568 

274 

836 

1,124 

6.061 

S,fi85 

197 

1,998 

472 

892 

279 

196 

63 

887 

99 

94 

673 

806 


Toni. 


91.465 
1,664 
4,883 
1,125 


28,987 
2,936 


81,928 
81,684 


889 


665.8«2.6e 

11,870.18 

468,878.10 

86,866.65 

96,317.44 

94,689.84 

1.026,088.66 

868,548.18 

18,688.88 

148,267.65 

88,196.60 

28,688.64 

7,406.91 

8,148.48 

9,291.84 

9,688.76 

7,909.41 

8,868.66 

60,961.71 

11,996.87 


8,967,715.80 
878,464.69 

Too,C5]X)  .ov 

164,418.99 


4,964,487.73 
881,446.00 


4,606,888.79 
4,468,046.81 


127,886.91 


The  valne  of  tbe  total  imports  from  and  of  total 
exports  to  the  various  foreign  cotmtries  for  each 
of  tiie  three  years,  ending  Jnne  80th,  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  (For  further 
details,  see  Finances  of  thb  United  States, 
in  this  Tolume.) 
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OOUMTBIEB. 

1«  Obsat  BuTAor  AKD  Ibklaxd: 

ImportB 

Domestic  exports 

Fo  reign  exports 

a.  CaKADA  AlfD  OTBKB  BbZTISH  NOBTH  A»«MnA1f  POSSBSSIOHB : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

8.  Bbitish  West  Indies,  nroLUDiNO  Bbitisb  Guiava  avd  Honduras  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

4.  Bbitish  East  Indixs  and  Auvtbaua  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

6.  Bbitish  Posbbssions  in  thx  Kxditbbbanban  and  Avbioa: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

6.  Fbancx: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

7.  Fbbnoh  Posbbssions  in  Amxbiga  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

8.  Fbbnoh  Pobbxbbionb  in  Afbioa  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

9.  Spain: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports ••• 

10.  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  othxb  Spanish  Possxbbionb  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

11.  Nobth-Osbban  Union  (Pbubbia,  Hambubo,  Bbxxbn,  Etc.)  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

13.  Holland: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

18.  Dutch  Wbst  Indibb  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports. ' — 

14.  Dutch  Bast  lirDixB : 

Imports 

Domes tl  c  exports 

Foreign  exports. 

15.  Dbnhabk  and  Danish  Wbst  Indies  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

1(L  BUBBIA  AND  RUBBIAN  POSBBBBIONB  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

17.  AXTBTBIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  POBBXBBIONB : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

18.  POBTUOAL : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

19.  POBTUOXrBSB  POSSBSSIONB : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

90.  Sweden  and  Nobwat,  and  Swedish  West  Indies  : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

91.  BflLonni* 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  export  s 


isrt. 


$949,898,967 

818,195,000 

8,400,919 

40,961,489 

97,774,091 

4,084,960 

9,660,847 

8,668,687 

188,499 

16,990,665 

8,896,965 

66,888 

4,684,480 

4,045,010 

160,188 

48.164,906 

81,7»,011 

641,819 

9,990,968 

1,460,746 

46,414 

441,169 

714,667 

47,188 

4,496,486 

9,446,706 
90,861 

86,880,616 

16,140,696 

1,779,811 

46,945,817 

40,144,649 

1,074,649 

9,647,716 

11,010,801 

166,641 

1,067,664 

789,265 

94,946 

7,895,909 
111,828 


780,916 

1,790,896 

68,116 

1,966,893 

6,917,709 

4,076 

1,019,066 

1,460,848 

84,474 

461.018 

1,608,481 
8,930 

196,489 

911,193 

9,235 

1,770,686 
749,066 


6,680,461 

18,064,186 

898,766 


isrt. 


1874. 


$987,796,788 

868,600,206 

11,708,694 

48,800,070 

34,868,811 

4,908,746 

7,016,674 

9,118,899 

989,609 

19,996,166 

4,089,747 

66,696 

4,9177,888 

4,804,866 

68,870 

88,977,694 

88,687,270 

67&,986 

1,906,089 

1,889,949 

87,170 

68,498 

188,847 


4,968,481 

10,066,794 

16,909 

91,668.997 
17,886,609 

1,698,897 

61,487,054 
61,787,997 

1,764,099 

9,948,077 

10,849,840 

867,466 

1,199,818 

954,869 

48,860 

7,666,964 
956,184 


478,840 

9,487.606 

86,688 

9,9124»8 

11,764,256 

90,646 

781,409 

1,608,619 

68,644 

679,075 

1,180,187 

6,450 

197,196 

178,000 

9,877 

9,696.059 
8,649,880 


6,711,077 

16,980,487 

469,809 


$198^196,880 

878,506,608 

7,687,644 

88,168,004 

49,606,914 

4,889,948 

K,094,91t 

9,479,948 

910,441 

15,989341 
4,908,906 

68,844 

9.098,961 

4,060,794 

96,616 

61,771,100 

48,789,499 
789,094 

1,444,940 

1,865356 

19,060 

149,889 

185,600 

99,890 

4.098,904 

11,648,715 

9,498 

99,488,498 

91,861,884 

9,164,758 

44,074,969 

64,844,699 

1,869,068 

9316,698 

18,719.846 

909,678 

1,664,960 

992,001 

40,730 

8,887,706 

461,469 

129 

457,890 

9,480,791 

99,168 

1,9OT,170 

10,284,803 

16,987 

488,649 

1,689,948 

6,97S 

606,186 

1,663,0» 

25,819 

n.oorr 

915,988 


9,087,014 

9,885.088 

1,886 

8,777,441 

90,197316 
690,710 
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OODlfTBIIS. 

S3.  Italy  aitd  Sicily: 

Imports. 

DomeBtlc  ezports 

Foreign  exports 

S..GBXBCB: 

Imports 

I>omesile  exports 

Foreign  exports 

91  TnBKxr: 

Imports. 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

K.  Ifxzioo: 

Imports. 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

SO.  Cxhtral  Amebic  ax  Statxs  : 

Imporis 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports. 

V7.  Hattz  ash  Bait  Doxikgo: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Fdteign  exports 

S8l  Uvitxd  Statxs  of  Ooloicbia: 

Imports. 

Domestic  exports. 

Foreign  exports 

99l  Bbapt^,  Aboxntirb  Kxpublio,  Ubuguat,  Aim  YxifxzuELA : 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports , 

80.  Pxnu  AND  Chili: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports. 

31.  SaXVWICB.  ISLAITDS: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

H  Cbcca  ahs  Jatajx: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

Sa  All  otbxb  Cotthtbies: 

Importi«. 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

Total  IxroBTS 

Total  DoKXsno  Bxfobts 

Total  Foskiok  Bxfobts 


1879. 


$7,503491 

6,488,718 

ia,468 

807,761 
71,700 


866,719 

1,209,443 

6,996 

8,607,m 
8,446,658 
8,138,981 

1,009,044 

1,406,865 

71,060 

1,617,961 

8,826,747 

244,282 

6,689,449 

4,495,268 

181,601 

42,701,742 

8,809,946 

808,988 

2,896,804 

10,666,608 

279,601 

1,286,820 

680,296 

48,469 

86,927,778 

12,077,224 

1,846,218 

6,286,759 

8,390,262 

164,801 


isrt. 


$640,888,766 


$649,810,718 


$88,769,749 


$7,974,543 

7,241,097 

64,668 

418,604 
61,879 


1.184,018 

1,642,062 

10,988 

16,480,226 
4,064,816 
2,846,847 

1,961,822 

1,279,820 

66,280 

8,260,485 

4,864,846 
416,967 

6,410,964 

6,817,001 

898,666 

49,717,847 

11,916,869 

487,810 

8,276.268 

6,640,616 

287,600 

1,816,270 

654,109 

48,088 

86,416,814 

16,000,761 

8,776,498 

6,824,940 

8,643,193 

896,704 


1874. 


$668,617,147 


$649,188,668 


$28,149,611 


$8,499,204 

8,878,666 

4,010 

484,168 
83,668 


786,877 

2,649,498 

9,058 

18,280.906 
4,078,679 
1,980,691 

2.896,018 

1,860,516 

82,916 

1,988,177 

4,780,880 

201,401 

7,749,488 

6,128,846 

835,499 

56,486,680 

13,640,646 

476,606 

1,988,846 

6,849,021 

186,676 

1,017,178 

623.280 

86,848 

n4,648,858 

tl0,608.078 

tS,875,7TI 

1,468.686 

018,264 

2,218 


$606,851,848 


$608,080,064 


$88,780,888 


*  Including  Hong-Kong,  $440,289.        t  Indading  Hong-Kong,  $7,070,800.        %  Including  Hong-Kong,  18,810,806. 


CONCHA,  Don  Manuel  ds  la,  Marquis  of 
Donro  and  the  Uayana,  a  Spanish  general  and 
Btateaman,  bom  at  Madrid  in  1794 ;  died  from 
▼onnda  received  in  battle  before  Estella,  at 
Mftrtemnro,  Jane  28, 1874.  He  first  saw  ser- 
vice in  the  War  of  Independence  nnder  Napo- 
kon  I.,  and  in  1816  sailed  for  the  Spanish  South 
American  colonies,  which  were  then  in  revolt, 
and  in  that  troublesome  and  difficult  conflict 
diatingaished  himself  as  a  skillful  soldier  under 
E^anero.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1824,  he  en- 
gaged m  the  Garlist  War  on  the  side  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina.  He  was  successiyely  commis- 
akmed  brigadier  and  migor-general  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  at  its  close  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  Cortes  from  the  city  of  Cadiz.  In  the 
Cortes  be  was  at  first  a  supporter  of  Espartero, 
bat  after  his  defeat  he  advocated  the  adminis- 


tration of  Karvaez.  In  June,  184S,  he  was 
made  commandant  of  Valencia  and  Murcia, 
and,  by  his  rapid  movements,  compelled  the 
insurgents  of  Saragossa  to  capitulate,  and  oc- 
cupied Barcelona  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 
In  February,  1844,  he  suppressed  a  new  insur- 
rection at  Cartagena  so  promptly  and  wisely 
that  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of 
Catalonia.  He  put  down  the  Carlists  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  proclaimed  both  Don  Carlos 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  traitors  and 
outlaws.  In  1847,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dif- 
ferences with  Portugal,  he  proceeded  to  the 
frontier  with  6,000  picked  troops  and  occupied 
Oporto.  The  same  year  he  aoc(»npanied  Queen 
Maria  Christina  to  Paris,  and,  returning  to  Mad- 
rid, took  his  seat  in  the  Cortes  among  the 
ultra-Conservatives.    In  1849  he  went  to  Italy 
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with  the  SpaniBh  troops  designed  to  aid  the  sitaated  on  the  Yahnaseda  road,  at  the  foot  of 
Pope,  and  on  coming  back  was  reinvested  with  the  Goldames  Heights^  and  on  the  17th  he  was 
the  captain-generalcy  he  had  formerly  held,  at  Orduna.  On  arrivmg  at  the  latter  place  he 
General  Concha  next  took  a  leading  part  in  the  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Carlists,  who  it 
insarrection  of  1854.  He  signed  the  address,  seems  were  taken  b/  snrprise.  On  the  18th 
which  was  the  signal  for  that  outbreak,  and  the  marshal  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  £spe< 
was  ordered  into  exile  in  the  Canary  Isles,  jo,  and  iriformed  the  inhabitants  that  if  a  shot 
The  wily  soldier,  however,  preferred  going  to  was  fired  he  would  not  leave  one  stone  stand- 
France,  whence  he  was  soon  enabled  to  return  ing  in  the  place,  which  threat,  together  with 
by  the  progress  of  the  popular  uprising.  Ar-  the  presence  of  the  army,  proved  effectual.  On 
riving  at  Saragossa  he  was  placed  by  the  Junta  the  19th  he  reached  Vittoria,  the  scene  of 
in  command  of  the  insurrection,  which  speedily  Wellington's  victory,  and  on  the  6th  of  June 
resulted  in  the  exile  of  Queen  Maria  Christina,  gained  Logrono.  Marshal  Concha  continued 
the  downfall  of  Narvaez,  and  the  triumph  of  marching  into  Navarre  with  the  view  of  estab- 
Espartero.  His  friends  being  now  in  power,  lishing  a  fortified  line  which  would  prevent  the 
General  Concha  was  restored  to  all  his  former  Carlists  advancing  beyond  that  province,  while 
honors,  made  Director-General  of  the  Artillery,  he  protected  the  roads  to  the  capitd.  His 
and  finally  marsh^  He  continued  in  the  en-  strategy  had  so  far  forced  the  Carlists  to  aban- 
joyment  of  his  titles  after  0*Donnell  overthrew  don  Durango  and  to  retire  to  EsteUa,  where 
Espartero  in  1856,  but  he  was  deprived  of  them  they  established  three  intrenched  lines.  The 
by  Narvaez,  who  forced  him  to  live  aloof  from  roads  being  impracticable  for  heavy  artillery, 
politics.  The  veteran  was  living  in  retirement*  Marshal  Concha  was  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
when,  during  the  troubles  of  1868,  Queen  Isa-  tions  for  a  time  agdnst  EsteUa,  which  he  con- 
beUa  U.  called  him  to  form  a  ministry.  The  stantly  menaced.  His  force  numbered  38,000 
revolution  was  meanwhile  making  progress,  but  men,  with  eighty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
he  believed  that  it  might  be  suppressed  if  the  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  24,000, 
Queen  would  return  to  Madrid  and  send  away  commanded  by  Don  Carlos  in  person.  On  the 
her  friend  Marfori.  This  she  refused  to  do,  and  25th  of  June  he  began  the  attack  on  Estella, 
Marshal  Concha  handed  her  his  resignation  at  and  on  the  28th,  while  encouraging  his  troops 
the  frontier,  after  instructing  the  officers  of  the  to  resist  the  bold  defense  of  the  Carlists,  he  was 
Madrid  garrison  to  oppose  no  longer  the  popu-  shot  just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  was 
lar  movement.  After  the  revolution  of  1868,  home  by  a  gallant  lieutenant  of  hussars  to  an 
Marshal  Concha,  already  in  his  seventy-fifth  inn  at  Abarzuza,  where  he  died  in  a  few  min*' 
year,  had  remained  in  retirement  until  the  utes.  A  brave  soldier,  and  humane  as  brave, 
spring  of  1874  when  the  successes  attained  by  his  errors  of  former  years  were  covered  by  the 
the  Carlists  had  alarmed  Serrano  so  greatly  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  him  in  his  last 
that  he  summoned  the  veteran  soldier,  though  hours. 

in  his  eightieth  year,  to  take  command  of  the  CONGREGATIONALISTS.  At  the  meet- 
army  and  lead  them  to  battle  against  his  old  ing  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
foes.  Bilbao,  which  had  been  for  some  time  tional  Churches  in  the  United  States,  held  in 
invested  by  Don  Carlos,  was  first  to  be  relieved,  October,  1874,  the  Secretary  presented  a  com- 
as its  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  parative  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
straits.  Taking  command  as  promptly  as  of  churches  for  that  year,  and  of  those  of  1871, 
old.  Marshal  Concha  left  Madrid  April  11th,  when  the  last  National  Council  was  held.  It 
and,  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war,  advanced  with  showed  a  net  increase,  in  three  years,  of  204 
20,000  men  against  the  enemy.  Acting  with  churches.  The  number  of  churches  organized 
masterly  skill,  he  assailed  the  enemy  in  the  rear  during  the  period  was  413,  but  209  churches 
while  Serrano  attacked  him  in  front,  and  at  once  on  the  list  had  been  dropped.  Nearly  all 
the  same  time  succeeded  in.  joining  his  forces  of  the  churches  dropped  were  in  the  recently- 
with  those  of  that  commander.  The  Carlists  settled  but  not  in  the  most  recenUy-settled 
fought  bravely,  but  were  overmatched  by  this  States,  and  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  changes 
strategy  and  hastily  abandoned  their  positions,  in  population.  The  existing  churches  might  be 
Marshal  Concha  entered  the  beleaguered  city,  grouped  by  locality  thus :  In  the  New  England 
as  he  had  promised  to  do,  on  the  national  fesU-  States,  1,451 ;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
val  of  the  2d  of  May,  amid  the  acclamations  of  Pennsylvania,  340 ;  from  the  eastern  boundary 
the  people.  Being  placed  in  supreme  command  of  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  River,  853 ;  west  of 
ofthe  Northern  Army,  Concha  now  determined  the  Mississippi  ^excluding  the  Pacific  States), 
to  follow  up  his  successes,  and  by  driving  the  552 ;  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  75 ; 
Carlists  to  a  small  district  destitute  of  resources  in  the  Southern  States  (exclusive  of  Missouri), 
place  them  entirely  in  his  power.  Leaving  Bil-  54.  More  than  one-half  the  increase  of  churches 
bao.  May  11th,  he  reached  Portugalete  the  same  (124  churches)  had  been  gained  in  the  four 
day  and  stopped  there  for  the  night  On  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wiscon- 
12th  he  entered  Somorrostro,  then  infested  by  sin.  The  gain  in  the  Southern  States  (not  in- 
Carlist  bands  which  collected  customs  duties  eluding  Missouri)  had  been  twelve  churches, 
and  levied  contributions  in  rations  and  money.  The  net  gain  in  church-members  had  been 
On  the  13th  he  marched  to  Sopuerta,  which  is  17,161,  an  annual  average  of  5,720.    The  an- 
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nnal  arerage  increase  for  the  preceding  fifteen  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Clinton  Avenne  Congrega- 

jears  had  been  6,554.    The  present  report  did  tional  Church.     An  address,  expressing  the 

not  include  the  additions  made  in  the  revivals  views  of  these*  meetings,  aad  their  objections  to 

of  the  previous  winter.    The  additions  by  pro-  the  principle  of  action  adopted  by  Plymouth 

fession  of  faith  during  the  three  years  had  been  Church,  was  sent  to  that  cnurch.    Plymouth 

40,432.     The  gain  in  members  was  distributed  Church  objected  to  the  tone  of  the  address, 

geographically  as  follows :  In  ITew  England,  and  made  a  reply  to  it,  in  which  it  was  inti- 

1,245 ;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn-  mated  that  the  remonstrating  churches  had 

sjlvania,  8,858 ;  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  passed  judgment  and  condemnation  upon  the 

Ohio  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  first  tier  case  without  fairly  examining  it.    The  remon- 

of  States  beyond  Missouri,  10,092 ;  in  the  South-  strating  churches  replied  with  a  letter,  explain- 

em  States  (not  including  Missouri),  1,245 ;  in  ing  their  motives,  repelling  the  imputation  that 

the  Western  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  they  were  offensive,  and  making  inquiry  as  to 

1,232.    The  number  of  Snnday-school  scholars  the  position  which  Plymouth  Church  held  in 

had  increased  11,089.    The  benevolent  contri-  the  case.    Plymouth  Church  replied,  embody- 

butions  had  been  imperfectly  reported.    The  ing  in  its  letter  an  extract  from  its  manual, 

estimates  did  not  include  the  large  amounts  first  published  in  1848,  in  which  was  affirmed 

given  by  individuals.     The  report  of   1874  in  substance  its  entire  independence  of  all 

showed  an  increase  of  $259,260.24  over  that  other  chnrches  "  in  regard  to  its  faith,  order, 

of  1871.     The  amounts  raised  for  the  home  and  discipline.*'    It  was  held  by  the  remon- 

expenses  of  the  churches  were  not  included  in  strating  churches  that  such  independence  had 

the  calculation.    Of  $1,218,816  of  contribu-  never   been   claimed  by  the   Congregational 

tions,  reported  in  1873,  $856,888.19  had  come  Churches  of  America.     Further  correspond- 

from  the  New  England  States.    The  State  of  ence  was  had,  with  a  view  of  discussing  by 

Arkansas  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  fraternal  conference,  or  by  a  council,  in  the 

the  States  of  Nevada  and  West  Virginia  and  call  of  which  the  complaining  churches  and 

the  Territory  of  Idaho  had  been  added.    The  Plymouth  Church  should  join,  the  following 

number  of  theological  seminaries  in  1874  was  questions : 

seven  (or  the  same  as  m  1871).     In  1871  they  ^^  p^^g  ^^^  or^j^  and  usage  of  Congregational 

had  thirty-two  professors;  m  1874,  thirty-five  ;  oburcliea  permit  a  member,  who  has  entered  into 

in  1871  they  had  eleven  lecturers ;  in  1874,  six-  public  covenant  with  a  ohnrcn,  to  terminate  his  rela- 

teen ;  in  1871  they  had  272  students:  in  1874,  ^ions  with  that  church  by  bis  own  volition  or  act,  so 

091^  that  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  church  is  requisite 

"  a'  /^          M     ^  n               X*       1  /^i.       I             X  to  such  termination  or  membership  f 

A  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  met  2.  Was  the  action  of  Plymouth  dhurah  on  the  81st 

m  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  24th,  to  October,  1878,  in  dropping  a  member  against  whom 

con^der  questions  which  were  submitted  to  it  grave  and  speoiflo  charges  had  been  formally  pre- 

concemmg  the  nature  and  terms  of  membership  ^^^^^  an  action  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 

4,,^A  ♦».«.  ■pv»:»»:.v1a<.  ^i?  fAii/vur.'kt.^ ;««  4.T»i>  n^^^^Z.  Conffregational  churches,  and  with  their  understana- 

and  the  pnncioles  of  feUowship  m  the  Congre-  i^glflhe  rule  of  Christian  discipline  I 
gational  churches.    The  occasion  for  summon- 

ing  the  Council  was  given  in  certain  action  of  Plymouth  Church  was  also  invited  to  give  its 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  a  case  of  disci-  adhesion  to  the  following  declaration  on  church- 
plme,  to  which  two  neighboring  churches  took  fellowship,  to  the  principle  of  which  it  was  con- 
exception  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  ao-  sidered  to  have  committed  itself  in  one  of  its 
cording  to  the  principles  of  Congregational  letters :  "  Whenever  any  church  shall  openly 
church  government  and  usage.  A  member  of  and  avowedly  change  the  essential  conditions 
Plymouth  Church  had  ceased  to  unite  with  it  upon  which  it  was  publicly  received  into  the 
in  worship  and  to  attend  its  meetings  in  1869.  fellowship  of  neighboring  churches,  it  is  their 
He  daimed  that  he  had  thereby  withdrawn  right,  either  by  individual  action,  or  by  ooun- 
himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  cil,  to  withdraw  their  fellowship."  Plymouth 
About  four  years  afterward,  charges  were  Church  asked  for  modifications  in  the  statement 
brought  against  him  for  conduct  unworthy  a  of  the  points  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council, 
church-member.  They  were  not  pressed  for  and  the  imposition  of  conditions  to  the  calling 
trial ;  bat  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church,  of  it,  which  the  othe^  churches  did  not  feel  at 
October  81,  1878,  the  name  of  this  member  liberty  to  grant.  The  remonstrating  churches, 
was  called  in  examining  the  rolls  of  the  church,  therefore,  determined  to  call  the  Council  alone, 
and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  charges  Invitations  to  attend  the  Council  were  sent  out 
vas  announced.  The  explanation  was  made  to  to  seventy-nine  churches  and  seventeen  minis- 
the  meeting  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  ters  not  settled  over  churches.  The  Council 
of  the  church.  Although  this  was  the  first  met  in  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
public  notice  that  had  been  given  of  his  with-  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
drawal^  the  case  was  dropped  without  further  election  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of 
proceedings,  and  the  member's  name  was  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  moderator ;  Judge 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  The  attention  of  the  Charles  J.  Walker,  as  assistant-moderator;  the 
neighboring  churches  was  called  to  this  action  Kev.  Alonzo  Quint,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bedford, 
as  presenting  novel  and  singular  features.  It  Mass.,  as  scribe ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Meserve, 
was  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  as  assistant-scribe.    Two 
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of  the  churches  invited  had  dedined  to  be  rep-  When  a  rejrular  complaint  is  made  against  such  a 
resented.     The  delegates  who  were  present  member  that  in  aome  other  wap^^ 
\.»A  ^*\.^m^A  4?-^«.  Ax^^^^n  a^-of ^a     i>ii»»rvnfk  "^^^  ^"  ^ho  Ohurch,  and  eepecially  when  the  corn- 
had  gathered  from  fourteen  States.  ^  Plymouth  i^^^^.  j^  ^^^^^  ^e  haa  circulated  and  promoted  Bcan- 

Ohurch  was  mvited  to  declare  its  views  orally  dids  derogatory  to  the  Christian  integrity  of  Uu 

before  the  Oouncil  on  the  questions  presented  pastor  and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Churcli, 

by  its  pastor  and  such  committee  as  it  might  the  jjonsideration  that  he  has  lone  ago  forsaken  the 

appoint,  and  by  the  same  committee  to  convey  ^'^"^«*^  ^  "f^  an  aggwvation  of  Su  d[leged  fault 

^^X\^  i^i^^^^^i^  ^^«^«««:«.»4-i.^«^fi^.«  r.^f^-mwJA  "^  regard  to  the  luture  relations  between  theai 

such  information  concerning  the  action  referred  churches  and  Plymouth  Church,  we  expreaa  our  hop. 

to  m  those  questions  as  the  Oouncil  might  re-  that  the  very  eziraordlnaiv  proceeding  which  gave 

quest.    It  declined  to  appear,  '^  lest,"  as  it  re-  occasion  for  the  corresponaence  and  for  this  Cooncll 

plied  in  its  letter,  "  by  our  acceptance,  we  ^iH  ^<>'  he  a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  thts 

should  seem  to  ««oance  oar  conscientious  con-  S^rngX'rb?«^'r"md"?l^  "», 

victions  and  to  withdraw  our  solemn  testimony  disregard  of  the  first  prmciples  involved  in  the  idea 

against  the  violation  of  Ohnstian  liberty,  cour-  of  church-membership  and  the  idea  of  the  fellowship 

tesy,  and  equity,  which  has  characterized  the  of  churches  with  each  odier,  would  require  the 

calling  of  this  Oouncil  and  the  steps  which  led  Btrongest  possible  protest.    But  the  oommunication 

to  it,  and  lest  we  should  establish  a  precedent  X*^«  jftetSSSS?.  wh?^^^^ 

full  of  danger  to  smaller  churches,  as  encour-  that  such  deviation  from  the  orderly  course  of  di- 

aging  irregular  and  nn warrantable  proceedings  ciplino  will  not  be  repeated.    The  accused  person  in 

on  the  part  of  strong  churches,  which  the  that  case  has  not  been  retained  in  the  church,  nor 

weaker  party  might  afterward,  by  the  force  of  commended  to  any  other  ohurch.                -.     .^ 

^r.-  «^«JU.^i/  Ua  *^,«««iiaJ  ♦<>  J:^^Ar^^r^  »     T«  Wc  recitc   some  of  those  declarations  from  the 

our  example,  be  compelled  to  condone.      In  Plymouth  Church  which  encourage  the  hop*  we 

the  same  letter,  the  church  made  some  ex-  have  expressed :  **  We  rejoice,"  save  the  Plymouth 

planations  of  its  position  on  the  subject  of  Church,  **  to  live  in  affectionate  fellowship  with  all 

church-fellowship,   which  were  subsequently  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  especialljr  with 

I  ^£  ^jjQ  Ooxmcil  as  those  who  are  in  all  things  like-minded  with  bs, 


referred  to  in  the  decision  w  w«v  ^^^^^  «,  holding  to  the  same  faitff  and  order,  not  onlyic 

havmg,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  its  ac-  things  fundamental  but  in  things  less  essential  >ei 

tion.     The  first  business  was  to  determine  dear  to  us  by  conviction  or  association.  *  *  *  *  ^6 

whether  the  Oouncil  was  a  mutual,  an  eX'parte^  cheerfully  admit  that  whenever  any  church  ibidl 

or  an  advisory  one.    It  was  decided  to  be  an  openly  and  avowedly  change  the  essential  condition 

advisory  OouncU.     Its  discussions  were  con-  upon  which  it  was  publicly  received  into  the  fellow- 

J     1  J  "^  vv**""'"'     *vo  ***ov««,iv«o   tT^i«  wi*  gj^     ^^  neighbonng  churches,  or  shall  by  flagrant 

ducted  for  the  most  part  m  secret  session.      ^  neglect  exert  a  pernicious  and  immoral  infloence 

The  decision  of  the  Oouncil  was  embodied  in  upon  the  community,  or  upon  sister  (lurches,  it  is 

a  formal  document.     It  reviewed  the  circum-  their  rieht  either  by  individual  action  or  by  coozkO 

stances  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Ooun-  ^>  ^^J^?^^  their  fellowship.    We  hold  that  preced- 

cU  and  the  preliminary  correspondence  which  i^fh^lfS^StT  rnd'^^.'^na^e^Vn^q^uT^^^^^^^^^^ 

took  place  between  the  churches  calling  it  and  show  that  the  evil  is  real,  that  the  causes  of  it  tre 

Plymouth  Ohurch.    In  respect  to  that  part  of  within  the  control  of  the  church,  that  the  evil  is  not 

the  correspondence  in  which  a  reference  of  the  *  transient  evil,  such  as  may  beieU  any  ohnrob,  hat 

points  of  difference  to  the  advice  of  a  Oouncil  ?.  I>«raif^ent  and  tendmg  to  mcrease  rather  d»n 

«r««  «^^^\.4.  i4.  -«:^  .  diminish." 

was  sougnt,  It  said .  ^^hile  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  commnni. 

We  find  on  the  part  of  Plymouth  Church  no  deft-  cation  from  Plymouth  Church  is  entirely  subseqaeni 
nite  expression  either  of  consent  or  refusal.  Yet,  to  the  case  as  it  stood  upon  the  convening  of  this 
inaamnoh  as  the  Plymouth  Church  did  not  distinctly  Council,  when  the  Plymouth  Church,  by  its  aeti-'n 
refuse  to  unite  on  a  reference  to  a  Council,  we  cannot  of  December  5th,  had  dodared  itself  responsible  for 
but  reeret  that  the  complaining  churches  did  not  no  other  church,  and  no  other  church  for  it.  in  re- 
urge  their  request  till  a  refusal  or  an  evasion  should  spect  to  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline,  whidi  action, 
have  become  unequivocal.  as  interpreted  in  the  circumstances  then  existing, 

On  the  main  questions  on  which  advice  was  i"*plied  a  withdrawal  to  the  ground  of  total  inde- 

sought,  it  pronounced  the  followiug  judgment  ^^tsTSsruUe;^!^^  ^""^^  fraternally  judged 

and  opimons :  These  professions  on  the  part  of  Plymouth  Church 

We  say  distinctly  that  the  idea  of  membership  in  may  be  sccepted  by^  other  onurcbes  as  indicating  its 

A  Congregational  Church  is  the  idea  of  a  covenant  be-  intention  to  rauntain  an  efficient  discipline,  and  to 

twaen  the  individual  member  and  the  churdi ;  that  regard  the  mutual  responsibility  of  churches.    At 

by  virtue  of  that  eovenant  the  member  is  responsible  the  same  time,  the  Council  feels  constrained  to  de> 

to  the  ohurch  for  his  conformity  to  the  law  of  Christ,  dare  that  these  declarations  seem  to  us  inoonsiateDt 

and  the  church  is  responsible  for  him ;  and  that  this  with  the  resolution  of  interpretation  adopted  bj 

responsibility  does  not  cease  till  the  church,  by  some  Plymouth  Church,  December  Oj  1878,  and  with  other 

formal  and  corporate  act,  has  declared  the  dissolution  acts  and  statements  appearing  in  the  published  doo- 


Lshed,  may  give  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  re-    would  iustU^ 


pentance.  In  that  case,  he  is  cut  off  from  commun-  ship.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Plymouth  Churon»eeni« 
ion ;  the  Church  having  given  its  testimony  is  no  to  us  to  admit,  in  its  commnnication  to  us,  the  Coo' 
longer  responsible  for  him,  and  he  can  be  restored    gregational  principles  of  disdpline  and  fellowship, 


only  by  the  removal  of  the  censure.    Voluntary  ab-  we  advise  the  churches  convening  this  Council  to 

sence  of  a  resident  member  from  the  communion  of  maintain  with  it  the  relations  of  fdlowship  as  h«re- 

the  Church,  and  frx>m  its  public  worship,  does  not  tofore,  in  the  hope  that  Plymouth  Church  may  sat- 

dissolvo  the  covenant,  but  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  isfy  these  churches  of  its  acceptance  of  the  prind- 

admon'ition,  and,  if  persisted  in,  of  final  censure.  pies  which  it  has  been  supposea  to  disavow. 
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Tbe  sixth  Ifational  CowncU  of  th€  C^mgr^  present  oontribntions  to  union  societies.   These 

gaUonal  Churekei  in  the  United  Statee  (or  the  propositions  were  not  approved  by  the  Oonnoil. 

second,  counting  from  the  organization  of  the  A  resolution  was  adopted,  commending  all 

Council  as  a  permanent  body  at  Oberlin,  0.,  in  the  benevolent  societies  to  the  continued  con- 

1S71X  met  at  New  Haven,  Conn,,  September  fidenoe  and  support  of  tiie  churches,  and  de- 

30ih.    The  Hon.  Lafiayette  6.  Foster,  of  Oon-  daring  "  that  no  proposal  of  union,  necessarily 

necticnt^  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  in  the  future,  need,  in  the  intermediate  time, 

Geivge  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev,  I.  E,  lessen  the  contributions  to  their  various  ob- 

DwineD,  D.  D.,  were  chosen  assistant-modera-  jects."   A  paper,  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  D.  D., 

tors.    Attention  was  given  chiefly  to  the  con-  on  **  Christian  Oomity  between  Denominations 

sidenitioa  of  the   report  of  the   committee  in  the  Home  Field,  "called  attention  to  an  agree- 

appointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  on  the  ment  which  had  been  made  a  short  time  before 

eons<^daiion  of  the  benevdient  societies  sup-  between  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 

portfsd  bj  the  Congregational  churches.    The  sions  and  theEzecutive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 

main  provisions  of  the  plan  supported  by  the  ican  Home  Missionary  Society,  for  the  purpose 

oixmnittee  were  adopted  as  follows :  of  avoiding  rivalry  in  establishing  churches  in 

LThmfc  for  the  work  of  foreign  missions  the  Amer-  sparsely-populated  districts.    It  had  often  hap- 

ic&n  Board  of  CommiasionerB  for  Foroign  Missions  pcned  that  the  agents  of  different  denominsr 

be  earnestly  commended  to  the  ohurohes ;  and  thst  tions  had  undertaken  to  build  up  two  or  more 

:i  \s  ftd^isjd  that  the  ftmda  whi<^  formerly  were  churches,  in  neighborhoods  which  could,  at 

'^^^''IZ.^^lZi^  °.Sn:??i^  --*.  ,c5.npeten3y  snpport  but  one.     Thv«. 

Christian  Union,  be  added  to  the  contributions  or-  several  weak    congregations,    constantly   de- 

diiurflv  made  to  that  board.  pendent  upon  the  missionary  organizations  for 

II.  That  for  the  work  amon^  the  freedmen  of  our  help,  had  been  started  in  places  where  a  sin- 

Ufld,  heretofore  earned  on  with  so  much  efficiency  gie  congregation,  of  either  denomination,  might 

^o^'Zro,^itr^n?nJJ;^^rS  ^t^.  S«-«  ^^f  «  independent  existent,  S.d 

Lnaed  support  of  oar  ohurohes.  flounsned.    In  theu*  agreement,  the  Presby- 

II L  That  the  Council  heartily  approve  of  the  con-  terian  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  £xec- 

s:)iIdAtion  already  effected  b<^een  the  American  utive  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 

Edacation  Society  and  the  College  Society,  and  sionary  Society  had  consented  that  they  would 

[4^nL  cL'l^he^!*'"^       "^  "^^  *''''''^'  *"^'  ^^^^^J  <^^ert  their  influence  to  prevent  inter- 

IV.  That  for  the  ordinary  home  missionary  work  f*drence  of  this  kind  with  each  other's  work; 

the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  aeserv-  that,  so  far  as  they  could  control  operations, 

;aif  of  vigorous  support,  and  that  in  the  judgment  neither  board  should  hereafter  enter  a  field 

01  the  Councd  It  M  desirable  that  It  so  far  enlarge  its  requiring  help  which  was  already  occupied 

'fierationsaa  to  comprehend  and  supervise  all  that  v  \i.       ^iT    ^^aiT*   •        i       "*    r^-'    'f^""!'*'^ 

^Tk  of  the  churches  which  is  properly  reUted  to  ^J  P?  ^^®^ »  that,  m  places  where  the  two 

*be  idea  and  plan  of  home  evangelication  in  the  societies  were  already  represented  by  different 

spedsl  fields  wuich  it  occupies ;  that  the  now  sepa-  churches  dividing  energy  and  resources  that 

me  ententiises  of  church  erection  and  missionary  ought  to  be  united,  they  would  counsel  mutual 


r  otherwise,  at  the  discniion  of  the  Executive  Com-  which  should  seem  best  fitted  for  the  work 

'.Littee,  and  that  separate  annual  ooUections  be  taken  there ;  end  that,  in  selecting  new  fields,  they 

^0^  '^®  ?!!5u^  work  of  churoh-biulding  and  mis-  would  take  care  to  prevent  interference.    This 

""r^hst  we^adJisTthat  the  Conventional  Pub-  P*??.'^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  pro- 

liahing  Society  be  disembarraased  of  all  work  ineon-  ceedings  of  the  Council.    A  special  committee 

»rnioas  with  a  strictly  business  enterprise,  and  that  was  appointed  to  address  other  evangelicsl 

eveiy  ^ssible  cnSbrt  be  made  to  promote  its  pros-  bodies  on  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  and 

Parity  m  its  special  field  by  securing  through  its  solicit  them  to  appoint  committees  for  a  gen- 

i^eDcythe  publication  and  sale  of  denonunational  -„i  ^^«a»,^«^^  \^ \»^^^^^  *^  *\^^  ^^au  ^»^\t^^ 

M  Sinday-school  literature  of  a  high  order.  ^^al  conference  m  regard  to  the  evils  agamst 

VI.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Council  the  con-  which  it  was  intended  to  provide.    In  case  the 

solidatioa  into  one  of  our  various  missionary  and  conference  is  held,  this  committee  will  also  rep- 

l<?aevoleQt  magaTines  is  desirable,  and  that  the  ofli-  resent  the  council  in  it. 

*.?ctl\^*  dilTerent  societies  are  resiH^tfully  re-  xhe  first  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 

t^Z  ^                practicability  of  such  a  con-  ^.^^^j  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cambridgef  tfen 

called  Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1687.    The  second 

The  report  of  the  committee  also  contained  was  held  at  Cambridge  in  1646.    Acljoumed 

re«ommendations   that  the  missions  of  the  sessions  of  the  same  body  were  held  in  1647 

American  Board  among  the  North  American  and  1648,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 

Indisos  be  transferred  to  tlie  care  of  the  Amer-  was  embodied  in  the  so-called  *^  Cambridge 

ic^  Home  Missionary  Association,  and  the  Platform.''    The  third  council  was  held  at  Al- 

foreign  misnons  of  the  latter  organization  be  bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1862,  and  considered  plans  for 

tran^erred  to  the  American  Board  and  kin-  carrying  on  missionary  operations  in  the  West. 

M  locieties ;  and  that  the   congregations  The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Boston  in  1866, 

^^  advised  to  transfer  to  the  denominational  and  held  an  a^'oumed  session  at  Plymouth. 

boards  representing  kindred  enterprises  their  The  fifth  council  was  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
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where  the  National  Council  was  organized  as  The   board  was  reported  in  debt  to  the 

a  permanent  bodjr,  to  meet  every  three  years,  amount  of  $80,441.07. 

The  present  session,  although  onl j  the  second  Several  events  had  occurred  to  impede  the 

meeting  of  the  council  as  a  permanent  body,  progress  of  the  missionarj  operations :  amon^ 

was,  by  including  all  the  previous  meetings  of  them  were  named  the  famine  which  had  prc> 

general  councils,  counted  as  the  sixth.  vailed  in  some  parts  of  Turkey ;  the  murder  of 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Ameri-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  in  Mexico ;  the  intrasioo 

ean  Congregational  Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  English  High-Churchmen  into  the  Mahratis 

of  New  York,  May  14th.    Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  mission,  in  India;  the  attempts  of  the  Turklsli 

presided.    The  trustees  reported  that  grants  Government  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  iLe 

had  been  made  during  the  year  to  forty-six  Scriptures  among  the  Moslems ;  and  the  finan* 

churches.    The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  cial  stringency  at  home.    Nevertheless,  an  in- 

May  1,  1874,  were  $61,184.64,  which,  with  creased  interest  in  the  cause,  and  a  healtbr 

tiie  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  growth  in  most  of  the  missions,  were  reported, 

year,  made  the  available  resources  of  the  Union  The  board  resolved  to  endeavor  to  raise  the 

$67,044.19.    The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe-  sum  of  $400,000  among  the  churches  for  the 

riod  were  $60,680.40,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  payment  of  its  debt  and  the  prosecution  of  its 

close  of  the  year  of  $6,463.79.    The  usual  so-  work  during  the  coming  year,  ex(>ectiDg  u 

cial  reunion  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  was  secure  $100,000  more  from  legacies  and  other 

addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  sources,  and  fixing  the  whole  amount  sougLt 

the  Rev.  H.  M.  Gallaher,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  at  $500,000.     Twenty-five    hundred    dollars 

John  Hall,  Presbyterian,  and  by  other  persons,  were  pledged  during  the  meeting  toward  the 

The  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri-  establishment  of  an   institution  of  Christmi 

can  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  New  learning  in  Japan. 

York  City,  May  18th.   The  receipts  for  the  year  The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 

were  reported  to  have  been  $290,120.84,  and  American  Missionary  Association  was  held  tt 

the  expenditures  $287,662.91.    The  sum  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  October  28th.    The  treasurer's 

$12,652  was  still  due  to  missionaries  for  labor  report  showed  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 

performed,  but  not  yet  reported,  and  further  to  have  been  $819,728.75,  and  the  aggre^t^ 

appropriations  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  $844,004.06.    Of  the  latter  earn, 

$106,979,  making  the  total  amount  of  moneys  $280,888.87  had  been  expended  in  the  Sonth. 

pledged  $119,682.    Nine  hundred  and  sixty-  The  expenditures  in  the  foreign  missionarr 

nine  missionaries  had  been  employed,  of  whom  work  had  been  $9,084.16  for  Africa,  $4,156.29 

three  had  preached  to  congregations  of  colored  for  the  Jamaica  mission,  $2,967.61  for  Siam, 

people,  and  thirty-two  had  preached  in  for-  and  $92.67  for  special  purposes  in  the  Sandwich 

eign  languages.    The  number  of  congregations  Islands. 

and  missionary  stations  supplied  was  2,196,  The  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  ond 

fifty  more  than  were  supplied  during  the  pre-  Quebec  held  its  meeting  in  June.    The  Bee 

vious  year,  and  twenty  more  than  the  largest  Joseph  XJnsworth,  of  Georgetown,  was  elected 

number  occupied  in  any  former  year.    The  re-  chairman  for  the  year.     The  receipts  of  the 

ceipts  were  $22,429  more  than  those  of  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society  for  the  jear 

previous  year,  and  had  been  exceeded  by  those  had  been,  including  a  balance  of  $1,200  from 

of  only  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  society,  former  years,  $8,032,  of  which  sum  $4.yi"> 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  had  been  actually  rdsed  among  the  Canadian 

ean  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  churches.    The  Colonial  Missionary  Society  of 

sions  was  held  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  October  6th.  England  had  given  during  the  previous  year 

The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pre-  £400  toward  the  operations  in  Ontario  and 

sided.    The  treasurer,  according  to  the  orders  Quebec,  and  would  give  £850  for  the  current 

of  the  board,  made  separate  statements  of  the  year. 

receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ordinary  mis-  The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 

sionary  work  among  the  heathen,  and  for  the  aregational  Union  of  England  aiui  Wales  was 

work  in  ^^nominaUy  Christian  lands."    The  held  in  London,  May  11th.    The  total  income 

total  receipts  for  the  general  work  had  been  of  the  Union  for  the  year  was  reported  to  have 

$448,925.29.    The  expenditures  on  the  same  been  £7,811  12«.  4<?.    A  Conference  on  church 

account  had  been :  finance  had  been  held  in  December,  1678,  at 

CoBt  of  mlBBlons $889,681  96  Birmingham,   at  which   the  conclusion  was 

r2!i  Sf  i5Mi??H;'.;; in'S£  S  reached  that  the  stipends  of  Oongr^atioiuJ 

Cost  or  paDllcanon« 10,666  80  •   •  j.                              *\-m  -^^      .^v « 

Cost  of  Jdministration... ., I6l904  98  mmisters  were,  as  a  rule,  msutncient  to  such  a 

^     ,          „                        - — '• degree  as  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  their  min- 

Total  cxpendUore. %m^  88  jg^^y^    jhe  Conference  had  esthnated  that  do 

For   the   work   in    "  nominally   Christian  stipend  in  the  country  districts  should  he  lower 

lands,"  the  receipts  had  been  $33,981.22,  the  than  £160,  and  had  sketdied  a  plan  of  opera- 

ea:penditures  as  follows:  tions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  the 

Cost  of  misBioxiB $48,886  88  subj ect  more  d ireotly  before  the  churches,  and 

Ck>8tof  ag«ndM. 8,138  63  t^^  ^^vlt^  greater  liberality  and  promptness  in 

Total $46,090  61  the  collections  for  this  objecL 
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The  foUowipg  resolotion  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  church 
aod  state : 

Sftofredy  Thst  this  Assembly  reoo^iset  the  gravl- 
tr  of  the  politicil  difficulties  and  perils  arising  from 
tne  doctrines  and  pretensions  or  the  Ultramontane 
y4ity,  now  supreme  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
Aod  DelieTing  tbat  these  difficulties  are  ^atly  aggra- 
vated by  the  exifltenoe  of  oxganic  relations  Between 
ehtirehes,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  «nd  civil 
;roremments,  desires  to  express  its  deliberate  jod^- 
ment  that  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  state,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  nations  and  governments  to  defend 
a^aiost  aU  eoolesiastioal  encroachments,  and  the 
n^hts  of  conscience,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  nations 
aod  ^Tcmments  to  respect,  can  be  secured  and  per- 
moaently  maintained  only  oy  the  dissolution  oi  all 
of^ganie  relationa  between  the  church  and  state. 

In  reference  to  the  growth  of  ritnalism  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  also  unanimously  adopted : 

BaoiMd^  That,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  and  rapid 
frrowth  in  the  Cnurch  of  England  of  doctrines  and 
practices  closely  resemblinff  those  of  the  Church  of 
KMoe,  this  Union  earnestly  calls  upon  Protestant 
Xoneocfbimists  to  meet  the  danger  to  which  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation  is  exposed  by  increased 
activity  in  inculcating  Scriptural  truth.  In  particular, 
it  soj^ests  to  pastors  and  Sunday-school  teachers  the 
dffiraDleness  of  such  elementary  teaching — ^whether 
in  the  form  of  sermons,  lectures,  or  catechetical  in- 
itnietion— «s  may  serve  to  protect  the  peojple  fyom 
being  misled  by  religious  teachers  who  misuse  the 
authoritv  and.influence  with  which  they  have  been 
inveited. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Oongregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  bc^iinning  Octobw  8th.    The  Bev. 
J.  6.  Rogers  presided,  and  delivered  an  address 
on  **  The  Age^  and  our  Work  in  if    He  criti- 
cised the  utterances  of  Prof.  Tyndall  in  his 
address  before  the  British  Association,  and 
«Tpre38ed  disapproval  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Episcopal  'High.  Ohurchmen  for  the  reunion  of 
Ohristeudom.    The  most  important  subjects 
considered  by  the  meeting  were  those  of  finance 
and  mimstenal  support    The  present  arrange- 
ments of  the  churches  for  supplementing  the 
stip»ds  of  ministers  were  declared,  in  the 
(pinion  of  the  Union,  to  be  iusnfficient.    The 
assembly  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Home, 
the  Irish  Evangelical,  and  the  Colonial  Mis- 
nonary  Societies,  and  invited  increased  con- 
tributions to  their  funds.    A  resolution  was 
Adopted  reoogniidng  '*  the  great  service  which 
the  Sonday-Mhools  of  England  have  rendered 
in  promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the 
young,  and  in  leaduig  many,  whom  probably  no 
other  agency  would  have  reached,  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith ;  "  regardhig  the  stimulus  which 
recent  legidation  had  given  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
nestion,  '*  as  rendering  it  only  the  more  impera- 
tive  that  the  Sunday-school  system  should  be 
mamtamed,  and  that  efforts  should  be  put  forth 
to  raise  it  to  the  highest  point  of  efBciency ;  ^' 
and  sQggesting  a  closer  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
schools,  preparatory  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers, cooperation  in  the  management  of  the 


schools,  periodical  examinations  of  them,  and 
special  services  for  their  benefit. 

The  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May 
14th.  The  treasurer's  balance-sheet  showed 
the  total  receipts  for  general  purposes  to  have 
been  £99,954  16«.  10c?. ;  contributions  and  divi- 
dends for  special  objects,  £12,986  4«.  1^. ;  to- 
tal income,  £115,909  10«.  lOi.  The  expendi- 
tures had  been  £114,061  19«.  %d.  The  number 
of  English  missionaries  engaged  by  the  society 
was  stated  to  be  155 ;  but  beyond  these  were 
an  increasing  number  of  fairly  qualified  native 
agents  engaged  as  pastors  and  teachers.  During 
the  year  thirty-three  offers  of  service  had  been 
received  by  the  directors,  and  nine  of  them  had 
been  accepted.  The  results  of  the  foreign  work 
of  the  year  were  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the 
directors  as  "  both  numerous  and  important." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland  was  held  in  April,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Russell  presiding.  The  report  of  the  wid- 
ows' ftmd  showed  that  it  had  increased  £480 
during  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America,  as  given  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  January,  1875 : 


STATES,  ETC. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Coniiecclcat 

Dakota. 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Oeorgla 

Idaho. 

IllinoU 

ladiana 

Iowa 

Kaniaa ; 

Kentocky , 

Lonifllana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

MaaBachnsetts 

Ml  chigan 

Minneeota 

Miasiaalppi 

MlasonrL 

Nebraska. , 

Neyada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Fenn«ylyanla 

Rhode  Island 

Bonth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 

YlTsinia 

Washtagton  Territory , 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonfin 

Wyoming 

ToUl 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

New  Bmnswick 

Noya  Scotia 

Jamaica 

Total  in  North  America 


ChvrohM. 


8 
G6 

9 

MS 

10 

1 
11 

1 


U 
SM 

m 

5 

19 

988 

8 
608 

irn 

86 

8 

71 

86 

1 

188 
90 

969 
6 

914 
9 
75 
95 
1 
8 
6 
1 

196 
9 
6 
9 

196 
1 


8,408 
89 

6 
10 

6 


8,618 


7 

88 
6 

9rt 

6 

18 

7 

... 

991 

19 

196 

97 

9 

18 

178 

1 

817 

168 

66 

5 

46 

48 

1 

181 

98 

919 

6 

191 

9 

60 

89 

1 

11 
7 
1 
197 
9 
8 
1 
176 


8,978 

76 

4 

7 

8 


8,868 


Chwal^ 


9,940 

808 

00,011 

944 

418 

600 

19 

90,877 

1,968 

19,808 

8*909 

889 


19,829 

190 

88,479 

18>987 

4,165 

107 

8,406 

1,618 

19 

18,868 

9,668 

98,487 

168 

18,980 

695 

6,868 

4,449 

948 

629 

968 

99 

17,920 

99 

76 

47 

19,978 

21 


880,881 
4,668 


859 
691 


886,811 
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0ONGRE3S,  UNITED  STATES. 


OONGBESS,  UinTED  STATES.  The  first 
session*  of  the  Forty-third  Oongress  com- 
menoed  on  December  1, 1878.    (For  the  Mes- 

*  Hie  MiQwiaK  U  *  llAt  of  membdis  at  the  first  seaslon  of 
tlie  Vorty-tbiid  Congresa. 

flXlTATB. 

AlcAanup—Qwrge  GokLthwaita,  Geonre  £.  Spencer. 
ArkantM—TovreSl  Ciajton,  Stephen  W.  Doraey. 
Oal^orwiiP^ohn  8.  Uftgw,  Aaron  A.  Sargent 
a>»n«c«<ct4— WUIiam  ▲.  Buoklnffham,  Orris  S.  Feny. 
i>stoiMird— Thomas  F.  Bayard,  EU  Sanlsbory. 
/%)ri(f  a— AbQah  OUbert,  Simon  B.  Oonover. 
Osorffia^^ThomaB  M.  Norwood,  J<dm  B.  Gordon. 
JUinoi9—Jdhn  A.  Lomn,  Bichard  J.  Oglesby. 
.AuUafU»— Daniel  D.  FnkOllver  P.  Morton. 
lawa-Qwxge  G.  Wright,  WlUiam  B.  Allison. 
JTonM*— James  M.  Harrey,  John  J.  Ingalla. 
Kentudbj/—John  W.  Stevenson,  Thomas  C.  McCreery. 

LouUicMOr—^.  Rodman  West, . 

JToins—Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lot  M.  MorriU. 

Maryland— yfliaSam  T.  Hamilton,  George  B.  Dennis. 

JfasMuaAtMeKIs— Oharles  Sumner,*  George  S.  BontweU. 

ifieM0Wi^2Saohariah  Chandler,  Thomas  W.  Feny. 

JfiiMMsoto— Alexander  Bamsey,  WllUam  Wlndom. 

MiMi98ippi— Henry  B.  Pease,  James  L.  Akom. 

Mis80Wi~'Caxi  SchorL  Lewis  V.  Bogy. 

^s^roAbz— Thomas  W.  Tipton,  Fhlneas  W.  EQtohooek. 

Nwada — William  3C.  Stewiut,  John  P.  Jones. 

New  Bdmp«Mr'&—AMron  H.  Cragin,  Bainhridg«  Wadlelgh. 

^•10  Janiy^chn  P.  Stockton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuy- 

BttOL 

ITgw  Torh— "Reuben  B.  Fenton,  Boscoe  Conkling. 
ybrth  OarolkM—MMt  W.  Bansom,  Aug.  S.  Morrlmon. 
^Aio—Allen  G.  Thormsn,  John  Sherman. 
Oregonr—JtanM  K.  Edley,  John  H.  MltchelL 
Peiuwyfoania— John  Soott,  Simon  Cameron. 
Bhod€  iUaiMf— William  Smagae,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
ScnM  OaroUno— Thos.  J.  Bobertson,  John  J.  Patterson. 
TImnMSM— WUQam  G.  Brownlow,  Henry  Cooper. 
Tteeo*— Joseph  W.  Flanagan,  Moigan  a  Hamilton. 
TVjnon^— G«orge  F.  Edmonds,  Justin  S.  Morrill. 
Fircrinio— John  F.  Lewis,  John  W.  Johnson. 
WM  Firpinto— Arthur  I.  Boreman,  Heniy  Q.  Darls. 
IRsooiwin—Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  Tlmotiby  O.  Howe. 

HOUBX. 

^Zaftomo— Frederick  G.  Brombeiy,  James  T.  Bapler, 
Charles  Pelhsm,  Charles  Hays.  John  H.  Caldwell,  Joseph  H. 
SkMS.     At  Large,  Alojcander  White,  Christopher  C.  Sheets. 

^rton«as~-Asa  Hodges,  Oliver  P.  Snyder,  Thomas  M. 
Gontor.    At  Large,  William  J.  Hynes. 

(2Ei/^rfUa--Charles  Clayton,  Horace  Frank  Page,  John  K. 
Lattrell,  Sherman  0.  Houghton. 

6\MmscMeu<— Joseph  K.  Hawley,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg, 
Henry  H.  Starkweather,  WlUam  H.  Bamum. 

i>etoioaj*e— James  B.  Bofland. 

J^ri(ia^-Jos1ah  T.  Walla,  WIIHam  J.  Porman. 

<7tforvto>-Andrew  Sloan,  Bichard  H.  Whiteley;  Philip  Cook, 
Hemy  R.  Harris,  James  C.  Freeman,  James  H.  Blount,  Pierce 
M.  B.  Young,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hiram  P.  Bell. 

JUinaU—JoYtn  B.  Bice,  Jasper  D.  Ward,  Charles  B.  Far- 
weO,  Stepltan  A.  Hurlbut,  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  John  B. 
Hawley.  FhmUin  Corwin,  Greonbury  L.  Fort,  Granville  Bar- 
rere,  William  K.  Bay,  Bobert  M.  Knapp,  James  C.  Bobinson, 
John  McNulta,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  John  B.  Eden,  James  S. 
Martin,  Wllllam  B.  Morrison,  Isaac  Clements,  Samuel  S.  Mar- 
shall 

Indiana^'WVaiam  E.  NlUaok,  Simeon  E.  Wolf  William 
S.  Hohnan,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  John  Cobnin,  Morton  C. 
Hunter,  Thomas  J.  Csson.  James  K.  Tyner,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  Henry  B.  Sayler,  Jasper  Packard.  At  Large,  God- 
love  S.  Orth,  William  Williams. 

/auxi— George  W.  McCrary,  Aylett  B.  Cotton,  WlUiam  G. 
Domum,  Henry  O.  Pratt,  James  WHboil  WilUam  Lou^g^dge, 
John  A.  Kaasoa,  James  W.  McDUl,  Jaokson  Orr. 

XonMM— David  P.  Lowe,  Stephen  A.  Cobb,  WlDiam  A. 
Phillips. 

Kentueby—WLwKtd  Crossland,  John  Toung  Brown,  Charles 
W.  MUUklBj  WiUiam  B.  Bead,  Elisha  D.  Standefoid,  WllUam 
£.  Arthur,  James  B.  Beck,  Milton  J.  Darhaon,  Geo<^  M.  Ad- 
ams, John  D.  Toung. 

Louisiana— J.  Hale  Sypher,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Chester  B. 
Darrall,  George  L.  Smith,  Frank  Moray.    At  large  (vacancy! 

JVaine— John  H.  Burieigh,  William  P.  Syye,  James  G. 
Blaine,  Samael  F.  Hersey,  Eugene  Hale. 

Mcuyhtnd^Ei^inim  K.  Wilson,  Stevenson  Archer,  Wll- 
Uam J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  Swann,  Wllllam  J.  Albert,  Lloyd 
Lowndes,  Jr. 

*  DtonatA.    Wm.  B.  Wuhbema  •lectod  to  wmmaey. 


sage  of  the  President,  see  Public  Dooumbxts. 
Annual  Ctolopjedia,  1873.) 
The  Vice-President,  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 


i/assacAuMttf— James  BufBnton,  Benjamin  W. 
Henry  L.  PierceLSamoAl  Hooper,  Daniel  W.Qoodu  Beop-l 
min  F.  Butler,  Ebenezer  B.  Hoar,  John  M.  8.  WUBftma, 
George  F.  Hoar,  AlVah  Crocker,  Henry  L.  Dawea. 

AfiloMaan— Moses  W.  Field,  HenryWaldron,  Geonge  Wil- 
lard,  Julius  C.  Burrows,  William  B.  wilUam^  Joaiah  W.  B«- 
gole,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Nathaniel  B.  Bradley,  Jay  A.  Hobbel- 

jr/nnesolki— Mark  H.  DunneD,  Horace  B.  StiBit,  John  T. 
AverilL 

AfissMopi— Luetus  Q.  0.  Lamar,  Albert  B.  Howe,  Henry 
W.  Bany,  Jason  Nllss,  George  C.  McKee,  John  B.  Lync^ 

JTissauri— Edwin  O.  Stanard,  Erastus  Wefla,  Wllllam  H. 
Stone^bert  A.  Hatcher.  Bichard  P.  Bland,  Harrisoo  £.  Ha- 
vens, Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Abram  Coming  Isaac  C.  Par 
ker.  Ira  B.  Hyde,  John  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  John  M.  Glover,  Ayieu 
H.  Buckner. 

^«&ra«ba-~Lorenn>  Crounse. 

jyr^a(f<»— Charles  W.  KendaD. 

Ji0W  JBan^MMr6—Wmam  B.  Small,  Austin  F.  Pike,  Ho- 
sea  W.  Parker. 

yi»w  Jeraey—John  W.  Hazleton,  Samuel  A.  Dobbins.  Amos 
Clark,  Jr.,  Bobert  Hamilton,  William  Waiter  Phelps  MavEw 
L.  Ward,  Isaac  W.  Soudder. 

ITew  FoTib— Henry  J.  Scndder.  John  G.  Schwmalrfir.Simea 
B.  Chittenden,  PhiUp  S.  Crooke,  WilUam  B.  Boberta,  Samuel 
8.  Cox,  Thomas  J.  Creamer,  John  D.  Iawsou,  Blchai>i 
Scihell,  Fernando  Wood,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  CharitiS  St. 
John,  John  O.  Whltehouse,  David  M.  Dewitt,  Eh  Ttm, 
James  8.  Smart,  Bobert  S.  Halo,  William  A.  Wheeler.  Hetinr 
H.  Hathom,  David  Wilber,  OOntoa  L.  Mentam.  £Ub  iL 
Boberta,  William  £.  Lansing,  B.  Holland  DueU,  CUnton  D. 
MseDougall,  William  H.  Laznnort,  Thomas  C.  PUtt  U. 
Boardman  Smith,  Freeman  Clarke,  George  O.  Hoskiaa. 
Lyman  K.  Bass,  Walter  L.  Sessions.  At  large,  Lymu 
Iremain. 

Jforth  OrtroUna—CVtatan  L.  Cobb,  Charles  B.  niomfts,  JLl- 
fred  M.  Waddell,  William  A.  Smith,  Jamos  M.  Lsaeh,  Ttaom» 
S.  Ashe,  William  M.  Bobbins,  Bobert  B.  Yanoa. 

OAio— Milton  Sayler,  Henry  B.  Banntaig,  John  Q.  Smhh. 
Lewis  B.  GnnckeL  Chsrles  N.  Lamison,  Isaac  B.  Sherwtiul, 
Lawrence  T.  Neaii,  Wllllam  Lawrence,  James  W.  BoUnsoa, 
Charles  Foster,  Hezokiah  S.  Bundy,  William  K.  Fink.  MUtoc 
I.  Southard,  John  Berry,  WiHlam  P.  Spragne,  Lorenao  Doo- 
Ibrd,  Lanrin  D.  Woodwoxih,  Jamos  Monroe^  Jamea  A.  Gar* 
field,  Bichard  C.  Parsons. 

Oregon— JameB  W.  Nesmlth. 

P^nM^^van^ia— Samuel  J.  Bandall,  Charles  O^eHI.  Lbod- 
ard  Alyers,  WiUlam  D.  Kelley,  Alfred  C.  Uarmer,  James  S. 
Bleiy,  Washington  Townsend,  Htester  Clymer,  A.  Herr 
Smith,  John  WT  Kilttnger,  John  B.  Stonn,  Laxaraa  D.  Shoe- 
maker, Jamea  D.  Strawbrldge,  John  B.  Packer,  Jobn  A.  Ma- 
gee,  John  Cessna^.  Milton  Speer,  Sobleski  Boas,  Carlton  & 
Curtis,  Hiram  L.  Blchmond,  Alexander  W.  Taylor,  Jamea  S. 
Negley,  Ebenexer  McJunkin,  Winiam  S.  Moore.  At  Luge-, 
Lemuel  Todd,  Chariea  Albright,  Glenni  W.  SooOeld. 

Bhode  /stom^— Benjamin  T.  Eames,  James  M.  Pendletoa. 

South  CHroUna-^oBeph.  H.  Balney,  Alonao  J.  Baasier. 
L.  Cass  Carpenter,  AltnnderS.WaMaoa.  At  I^ne,  Btohacd 
H.  Cain. 

71»nM$»ee — Roderick  B.  Butler,  Jacob  M.  Thorabnnrh, 
William  Cmtchfield,  John  M.  Bright,  Horaoe  H.  Harrisoo, 
Washlntrton  C.  Whltthome,  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  David  A. 
Kunn,  Barbour  Lewis.    At  Large,  Horace  Maynard. 

Ttoos— Wm.  8.  Hemdon,  William  P.  MoLeao.  Da  Witt  C. 
Glddlngs,  John  Hancock.  At  Large^  Bogar  Q.  MIBa,  Asa  H. 
Willie. 

FsrffMm/— Charles  W.  WlDard,  Luke  P.  Pobnd,  Geor^ 
W.  Hendee. 

Virffinia—JuDet  B.  Sener,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  J.  Am^r 
Smith,  William  H.  H.  StowelL  Chrlstc^her  Y.  Thomas,  Then. 
Whitehead,  John  T.  Harris,  £ppa  Hunton,  Beea  T.  Boweo. 

ir«s<  Fir^nio-^ohn  J.  Davis,  J.  MuahallHagans,  Fnok 
Hereford. 

Wi9can&tn—OhBx\ei  G.  WllUams,  Gervy  W.  naasHon.  J. 
ADen  Barber,  Alexander  Mitchell,  Obarlea  A.  BklMdge.  Phi* 
letus  Sawyer,  Jeremiah  M.  Busk,  Alexander  S.  McKll. 

DELSaATBS  FBOM  TKBBIT0SIX8. 

.^Irisono^Biohard  C.  McCormlck.  j 

Chlorado — Jerome  B.  Chaffee. 

/>a4xrfa— Moses  K.  Armstrong. 

DUtriat  €f  Cbtemdio— Norton  P.  Ghipman. 

/ctoAo— John  Halley.  ! 

Jtfb»fan<K— Martin  Maginnls. 

Kwa  Jfs0<co--Stephen  B.  Blklns. 

{7i(aA~<}eorge  Q.  Cannon. 

Tra«A<r»^^o}»— Obadlah  B.  McFadden. 

HVomin^— WilUam  B.  Stasis^ 
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chnsfctts,  presided  in  the  Senate,  and  James  character, with" United  States  Currency"  imprint- 
G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  ^  ^?  ito  face,  made  Uwful  money  and  a  W  ten- 
Ij  <ler  for  all  public  and  private  dues  except  duties  on 
uoDse.  ui-Aira  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  convert- 
In  the  Senate,  on  December  Ist,  Mr.  onm-  i^le  on  demand  into  Government  bonds  bearing  in- 
ner, of  Massacbnsetts,  sabmitted  the  following  terest  at  8  65-100  per  cent,  per  annum  in  currency, 
resolutions :  '•  '^^^  Qovemment  to  issue  bonds  stamped  *^  cur- 

™«  n   •  A       »•      11  _     J  ••  *• ♦^  renoy  bonds,"  of  denominations  of  $1.00  and  multi- 

mereoi.  By  international  law  and  existing  custom  pie^'beariDg  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  66-100  per  cent. 

war  IS  recognized  aa  a  form  of  trial  for  the  determi-  J^^  annum,  convertible  into  currency  on  demand, 

natwn  of  differenoea  between  nattona:  and—  Jnd  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  Federal,  State, 

^A#w,Forg;enemionsgoodmen  have  protested  municipal,  and  local  authority, 
against  the  imtional  character  of  this  arbitrament,        ^  6Ql>stitution  of  the  Unite'd  SUtes  currency  for  na- 

wnere  force  instead  of  mstico  prevails,  and  have  ^^^^al  currency  to  be  done  at  the  convenience  of  the 

.nxiopjly  sought  for  a  substitute  in  the  nature  of  a  Government,  without  diminishing  the  volume  of  cur- 

lodieial  tnbimal,  all  of  which  was  expressed  by  ^^^  circulation,  and  the  bonds  field  for  the  security 

Wlm  in  his  exclamation:  "When  will  mankina  ^f  the  national  currency  to  be  a<«u8tcd  with  the 

be  eonvmc^  tj^t  aU  wars  are  foUies,  venr expensive  y,^^^  ^     purchase  or  aurwnder;  substitution  of 

aod  very  mischievous,  and  asree  to  settle  their  dif-  u^^^^  ^^^  ourrwicy  for  other  existing  forms, 

ferencesby^bitrationl"  and—  bringing  about  uniformity  of  currency,  to  likewise 

Whereat,  War  once  prevailed  m  the  determination  ^^  dSn?without  lessening  the  current  cfrculation. 
of  differences  between  individuals,  between  cities,        5   j^^y   immediate   relief  to   existmg  monetary 

betvei»L  ooantiM,  and  betweenprovinoes,  bjing  reo-  stringency  the  forty-four  milUons  Treasury  reserve 

o^mzed  in  sU,**^??  «**«•.•?  *?«, "'^S^'"  °I  J""^'*'®»  to  be  issued  without  delay  in  the  purchase  of  Gov- 

bul  at  last  yielded  to  a  judicial  tnbunal,  and  now,  m  ernment  bonds  bearing  the  higher  rates  of  interest, 

the  progress  of  ciyiluaUon,  the  time  has  come  for  „^  „  f^  ^  practicable  additional  purchases  of 

be  extension  of  this  humane  pnnciple  to  nations  so  ij^^  i^^nds  to  be  made  with  United  States  currency, 

that  their  differences  my  be  taken  W  the  arbitra-  ^^^l  ^^^  maximum  circulation  be  reached, 
mmtof  war,and,  m  wnfonrnty  with^^  «.  Preparatory  to  withdrawal  of  the  fractional  cnr- 

fs^itted  to  a  mdioial  tnbunal ;  and--  ^  ^^^y  ^y^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 

»Amof,  Arbitration  has  been  formally  recognixed  ^^J      ^lio  designation  of  a  period  after  which  to 

18  a  substitute  for  war  m  the  dctennination  of  differ-  ^  j^  f j^^  redemption  in  sUver  of  denominations  of 

enwa  between  nations,  being  especially  recommend-  twinty-flve  cents,  and  under  also  a  second  period 

ed  by  the  Congress  of  Pans,  where  were  assembled  designated  at  which  to  commence  like  redemption 

^  repr^otetives  «f  .Englwid,  France,   Bum»»»  of  the  remaming  fractional  currency  then  in  cireula- 

,  ^  Au^ia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey^  and  after-  ^       ^^  ^^  ^l^Jj^  ^^  redeemed  to  be  destroyed ;  and 

ward  sdopted  by  the  tJmted  States  m  formiU  treaty  ^^^^  ^^e  committee  report  at  as  early  a  day  is  practi- 

witb  Great  Bntam  for  the  detennlnatipn  of  differ-  ^^^^  ^y  bill  or  other^e. 
Clicks  arising  from  depredations  of  Bntish  cruisen,  ^ 

aod  also  from  opposing  claims  with  regard  to  the  San       The  resolntion  was  referred  to  the  Commit* 

Jbm  boundary ;  and—  tee  on  Finance. 

n  hertoM^  It  haoomes  important  to  consider  and  set-  _^ 

tie  the  true  character  of  thisbeneflceut  tribunal,  thus 
commended  and  adopted,  so  that  Its  authority  and        Jn  the  Honse,  on  December  8th,  tlie  special 

"^^^Tt^  i:t^^'^^A''^^V^l^f'l^'^^:^  committee  on  increased  salaries  reported  a  bill 

paired,  but  atreiurthened  and  upheld,  to  the  end  that  .  1  xt.    •  ^     -j.  •        f    •        3     *. 

ciFUbBrtion  mayhe  advanoed  i£ad  war  be  limited  in  *»  repeal  the  mcrease  of  certam  salaries  adopt- 

its  sphere:  Therefore—  ed  March  8,  1878,  and  to  restore  the  former 

Rtjfolrtd,  Tliat  in  the  determination  of  interna-  rates,  to  wit,  for  members  of  Congress,  etc. 

tional  differences  arbitration  should  become  a  substi-  Q^  December  9th  the  bill  was  considered. 

^^Z"JS^^i!t  ^„^f5f;t?;^n  *if 't^«7  ^       Mr.  Wilson,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 

extensive  with  war  in   jurisdiction,  so  that  any  .,  v     j.  j  'j      *•  -.  a 

question  or  grievance  which  might  be  the  occasion  1^"®,  subject  now  nnder  consideration  is  one 

of  war  or  of  mis\inderatanding  between  nations  which  has  attracted  mnch  pnblic  attention, 

should  be  considered  by  this  tribunal.  The  action  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  in 

Awrfp«^  That  the  United  States,  having  at  heart  passing  the  act  by  which  the  salaries  of  Sena- 

Sr^t?^SS.»t:?/eu'Kn.%',^  ^™  ""d  Bepresentatives  were  increased^  whteh 

bj  recommend  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just  1*  ^8  now  proposed  to  repeal,  and  especially  that 

«ad  practical  method  for  the  determination  of  inter-  feature  of  it  whereby  the  increased  pay  was 

nadonal  differences,  to  be  maintained  sincerely  and  made  to  date  from  the  be^nning  of  the  Oon- 

iagoodfeith,  so  that  war  may  cease  to  be  regarded  ^^^  ^^  nj^t  with  the  fiercest  dennnciation. 

uspreperfonnoftnal  between  nations^  Not  only  those  who  voted  for  it,  but  thosewho 

They  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted,  and  re-  ^^^^      j^g^  i^      ^  received  its  benefits,  have 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  ^^^  sti^natized  as  thieves  and  robbers. 
^^^^  **  It  matters  not  how  many  years  of  faithfnl 

^r   -r.  *  *».  V!  i»     J  XI.    if  11  service  had  been  devoted  to  the  oonntry,  nor 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  follow-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  character  for  integrity  bad  Un 

ing  resolntions :  bnilded  np ;  this  one  act  has  been  deemed  an 

Rtmhjd,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  in-  unpardonable  sin,  and  treated  as  an  nnmiti- 

rS^"l^'S£:SS^n^Krte'^f  «T^  crimtodUy..    While  indnlgmg  in  this 

tKe  present  one,  which  Shall  embody  the  substantial  wholesale    denunciation,   no  one  stopped  to 

features  following,  to  wit :  consider  the  oircnmstances  nnder  which  any 

1.  Banking  to  dc  open  and  free  to  all  individuals  member  happened  to  be  placed,  and  which  to 

wd  anociations  without  limitation  of  capital.  j^jj^,  and  to  any  reasonable  man,  might  seem 

1  The  maximum  eutrenoy  circulation  to  be  $800,-  .      '„v«  u  \.\^  ^r.*^.  ♦«  «^+/%  f^^4\.^  t^<^o«,i«.<^. 

000,000  exclusive  of  fraotio^l,  and  to  be  Usued  and  *«  ™?ke  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  measure; 

Mtiienticated  solely  by  the  Government,  of  uniform  no  dmerence  of  opmion  was  permitted  as  to 
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its  Justice;  no  appeal  to  reason  would  be  lis-  or,  in  other  .words,  have  embodied  in  the  law 

tened  to.    My  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  this  feature,  whioh  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  Garfield),  who  struggled  against  it  until,  (Mr.  Lawrenoe),  a  short  while  ago,  so  earnest- 

in  a  conference  report  which  he  had  resisted  \y  objected  to  as  ^  back  pay.* 
to  the  last,  it  was  brought  before  the  House        "  The  Constitution  was  purposely  framed  so 

attached  to  one  of  the  most  important  appro-  as  to  allow  each  Congress  to  fix  its  own  eaiarj, 

prlation  bills,  and  then,  as  all  of  us  who  are  fa-  and,  acting  within  its  express  oonstitutionai 

miliar  with  the  facts  must  confidently  believe  power,  the  Forty-second  Congress,  in  passLng 

(and  it  is  bat  justice  to  him  to  say  so  here),  the  act  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  followed 

voted  for  it  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  and  has  trodden 

his  duty  to  the  country,  has  fared  no  better  in  the  footsteps  of  many  illustrioas  predeoes- 

than  any  one  else.  sors* 

*^  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  unstinted  abuse        *^  Having  the  right  to  fix  its  own  compensa- 

has  been  indulged  in  by  many  honest,  consci-  tion,  it  is  of  course  wholly  immaterial  on  what 

entious  men,  who,  in  my  judgment,  came  to  day  of  the  Congress  it  is  done.    The  merit  or 

hasty  conclusions ;  and  certainly  by  many  who  demerit  does  not  in  any  way  depend  apon 

thought  they  could  see  in  it  their  opportunity  whether  it  is  done  on  the  first,  or  the  last,  or 

for  preferment,  hoping  for  official  honors  upon  any  intervening  day.    It  might  be  done  on  the 

some  demerit  of  others,  rather  than  upon  any  first  day,  and  then  it  would  all  be  ^  front  pay,* 

merit  of  their  own.  to  use  the  language  of  some  of  the  newspapers ; 

^'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  but  the  effect  upon  the  Treasury  would  be 

have  thought  that  I  could  see,  in  what  has  precisely  the  same  as  if  fixed  upon  the  last 

transpired  here  since  this  question  came  before  day.    The  merit  or  demerit,  the  good  or  bad 

the  House,  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  some  qualities  of  the  act,  depends,  therefore,  not  on 

gentlemen  to  seek  to  gain  popularity  for  them-  the  time  in  the  session  when  it  is  done,  bnt  al- 

selves  by  trying  to  cast  reproach  upon  their  together  upon  the  amount.     If  the  amount 

fellow-members.  fixed  would  have  been  right  if  it  had  been  fixed 

^^  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  it  is  eqnallv 
against  the  repeal  of  that  act,  nor  that  it  did  right  if  fixed  at  any  later  day  in  the  Congress 
not  fix  the  salaries  too  high,  but  to  show  that  to  date  from  the  beginning.  Upon  this  qnes- 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  immoral  or  dis-  tion  of  amount  it  is  but  natural  that  there 
honest ;  that  a  man  might  vote  for  it,  or  re-  should  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  dif- 
ceive  its  benefits,  and  still  be  the  peer  in  integ-  ference  may  exist  between  honest  men. 
rity  and  conscience  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  '•*'  I  shall  not  argue  the  question  whether  or 
multitude  of  his  detractors.  The  limit  fixed  not  the  action  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 
to  this  debate  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  was  ill-timed  or  indiscreet,  although  it  would 
an  elaborate  consideration  of  this  subject  in  its  possibly  not  be  difficult  to  convince  a  thinking 
various  aspects,  and  I  must  necessarily  treat  it  man  that  it  is  never  ill-timed  nor  indiscreet  to 
briefly.  As  the  Constitution  now  is,  the  pow-  do  what  is  right ;  but  this  would  involve  the 
er  is  granted  to  each  Congress  to  fix  its  own  single  question,  and  it  is  the  only  question  in- 
compensation.  This  power  was  granted  for  volved,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Law- 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  al-  rence)  now  admits,  whether  or  not  the  amount 
low  one  Congress  to'fix  the  compensation  of  its  fixed  by  that  Congress  was  in  excess  of  a  fair 
successor  ;  it  was  recognized  as  a  delicate  duty  compensation.  Those  who  had  experience 
for  members  to  fix  their  own  salaries,  but,  after  here  would  differ  in  regard  to  it,  and  those  who 
weighing  aU  the  arguments  pro  and  con^  it  was  have  had  no  opportunity  to  know  to  what  ex- 
deemed  best  that  it  should  be  so.  A  great  penses  Senators  and  Members  are  subjected 
many  newspaper  articles  have  been  published,  are  not  in  a  good  condition  to  form  a  correct 
and  speeches  made,  in  which  it  has  been  as-  opinion. 

sumed  that,  when  a  Senator  or  a  member  of        "  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the 

Congress  is  elected,  it  is  a  contract  to  serve,  people,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  are  un- 

duringthe  period  for  which  he  was  elected,  for  willing  to  pay  the  amount  fixed  by  that  Con- 

the  compensation  provided  for  at  the  time  of  gress.    We  cannot  now  argue  that  they  are 

his  election.    But,  sir,  nothing  is  plainer  than  wrong.    They  have  a  right  to  dictate  what 

that  the  assumption  is  without  foundation,  they  will  pay.    They  have  a  right  to  demand 

On  the  contrary,  as  before  remarked,  for  rea-  that  it  shall  be  repealed.    They  have  made 

sons  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  re-  that  demand,  and  we  are  now  about  to  accede 

garded  as  outweighing  those  that  were  urged  to  it    When  repealed  we  must  onoe  more  fix 

against  it,  it  was  provided  that  each  Congress  salaries;  and  that,  also,  we  are  about  to  do. 

might  iudge  of  its  own  compensation.    Such  is  Whatever  we  may  do  will  be  criticised;  but 

not  only  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  we  must  do  something,  and  perhaps  the  best 

there  is  history  which  shows  that  so  the  peo-  guide  to  us  in  disposing  of  the  matter  is  the  law 

pie  themselves  desired  it  to  be.  as  it  was  before,  and  I  trust  that  the  House 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  five  Congresses  have  will  place  the  bill  upon  that  basis." 
increased  the  salaries,  and  each  time  dated  the       Mr.  Townsend,  or  Pennsylvania,  said:  '*  The 

increase  bock  to  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  people  of  the  country  are  willing  to  oompen- 
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nte  their  Bepresentatives  fairly  and  equitably,  whose  oommands  and  whose  judgments  we  are 

They  are  nettheriugast  nor  nngeneroos.  They  hound  to  obey.   Gentlemen  declined  to  disousa 

are  willing  that  we  ahonld  have  a  fair  salary  for  the  question  whether  or  not  tiie  bill  was  itself 

the  services  we  are  rendering  them  here.    I  wrong,  whether  the  provision  for  raising  sala- 

think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  popular  indigna-  ries  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  was  right  or  wrong, 

tion  during  the  past  summer  was  not  directed  They  said  it  was  a  non-essenticd  question,  now 

so  much  against  the  increase  of  pay  as  it  was  that  the  people  had  considered  it  and  had 

against  what  has  been  called  the  back  pay.  passed  Judgment  upon  it,  from  which  there 

The  people  felt  indignant  that  in  the  last  hours  was  no  appeal,  and  by  which  judgment  we 

of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  after  we  had  were  bound ;  tiiat  our  sole  duty  now  was  to 

signed  our  receipts  monthly,  admowledging  execute  that  judgment.    They  said  it  was  as 

that  we  had  been  paid  in  fiill  for  our  services  idle  now  to  discuss  whether  it  was  right  or 

hen^  we  should  pass  a  law  taking  immediate-  wrong  as  to  discuss  what  a  man  might  have 

Ijout  of  the  Treasury  $5,000  each,  which  we  proved  in  a  case  that  had  already  been  tried 

had  acknowledged  we  had  not  earned.    It  was  and  gone  to  final  judgment.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 

for  this  that  people  called  members  to  a  stem  such  has  substantiidly  been  said  by  almost 

accounL  every  gentleman  who  has  discussed  the  ques- 

"  I  thought  on  that  occasion,  when  the  bill  tion  before  the  House. 
was  before  the  House,  that  it  was  iniudicious,  "  My  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Wilson),  while 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  wrong.  I  tiionght  maintaining  here  that  the  increase  was  just, 
that  the  people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  and  right,  and  proper  to  be  made,  and  justify- 
pass  upon  the  bill.  And  I  am  very  sure  that,  ing  his  vote  in  favor  of  it,  says  it  is  too  late  to 
if  the  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  Honse  at  stand  upon  that ;  that  it  has  been  decided  the 
the  first  seeaion  of  Congress,  before  the  county,  other  way,  and  decided  bv  a  tribunal  that  we 
and  district,  and  State  conventions  met,  that  are  all  bound  to  obey.  Kow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bill  increasing  the  pay  and  giving  back  pay  owe  as  much  allegiance  and  obedience  to  tlie 
never  would  have  passed,  in  the  fbrm  and  at  public  judgment  upon  this  and  upon  all  sub- 
the  figures  at  whioh  it  did  eventually  pass.  If  jects  as  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor ;  but  I 
it  had  been  passed  at  that  earlier  session,  do  not  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  is  to  be 
however,  if  the  people  had  had  a  chance  to  drawn.  The  people  have  decided  that  this  in- 
express  tiieir  sentiments  with  regard  to  it,  in  crease  of  salary — ^increased  in  amount,  and  go- 
their  different  constituenoiesy'  they  would  have  inff  back  and  making  it  apnly  to  that  Congress 
made  no  oomplaint.  They  could  have  dealt  which  had  almost  expired — was  wrong.  So, 
with  their  Representatives  as  they  thought  gentlemen,  all  say.  l^ow,  what  does  the  bill 
best  But  they  had  no  such  opportunity,  that  has  been  reported  by  your  committee 
On  that  occasion  I  advocated  the  bill  extend-  propose  to  do?  Why,  it  proposes  that  that 
ing  the  pay  to  $6,000  a  year.  I  did  it  because  bill  shall  be  left  to  stand ;  that  all  the  increased 
I  saw  there  was  a  determination  to  increase  pay  that  was  received  by  members  of  the  Forty- 
the  pay,  and  I  felt  that  $6,000  a  year,  as  I  second  Congress,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  keep ; 
proposed  at  that  time,  would  be  about  a  just  and  that  all  the  increase  of  pay  which  the 
eompeosation  for  what  we  would  lose,  in  the  members  of  this  Congress  have  so  far  received 
shape  of  stationery,  mileage,  and  obligation  to  they  shall  be  allowed  to  keep.  Kow,  Mr. 
pay  postage  on  public  documents,  under  the  Speaker,  let  me  ask  you,  and  ask  the  gentlemen 
biU  that  finally  passed.  on  the  floor,  whether  that  is  conforming  to 

''Therefore  it  was  that  I  voted  against  the  tibe  public  judgment  on  this  subject  ?    Is  that 

biO,  and  never  touched  the  back  pay,  but  what  the  people  have  decreed  ? 

turned  it  over  to  the  Treasurer,  who  receipted  ^^  Is  this  gomg  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 

for  the  same."  people  on  this  subject?  When  the  people  have 

Mr.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  Mr.  Speak-  resolved  in  conventions,  and  when  they  have 

er,  I  should  not  have  occupied  any  of  the  time  said  through  the  public  press,  that  the  law  is 

of  the  House  on  this  subject  had  it  not  been  to  be  repealed,  wnat  did  they  mean  by  it? 

that  I  have  introduced  a  sulwtitute  for  the  bill  That  we  were  merely  to  change  the  law  now 

reported  by  the  committee,  for  which,  and  in  and  take  a  different  and  lower  rate  of  compen- 

behalf  of  which,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two.  sation  hereafter?    Not  at  all ;  what  the  public 

A  few  days  since  I  was  in  company  with  a  con-  judgment  has  demanded  and  now  demands  on 

liderable  number  of  gentlemen — I  think  over  a  &is  subject,  if  it  demands  any  thing,  is  that 

hondred — when  the  subject  of  the  salary  bill  this  thing  ^all  be  utterly  wiped  out.    That  no 

and  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it  was  the  sole  benefit  or  advantage  that  any  man  has  derived 

topic  of  conversation,  and  a  number  of  them  under  it  shall  be  kept  and  retained  by  him. 

expressed  their  views  in  relation  to  it.    They  That,  and  that  alone,  will  satisfy  the  public 

sli  concurred  in  saying  that  it  had  been  utterly  demand  and  the  public  judgment  on  this  ^b- 

eondemaed  by  the  public  judgment  of  the  ject;  and,  sir,  it  was  for  that  purpose  and  with 

whde  people  of  the  united  States ;  that  the  that  view  that  I  introduced  a  substitute  for 

thmg  had  been  discuaaed,  and  considered,  and  the  report  of  the  conmuttee.  Why,  those  very 

i^ndieated,  by   the  sovereign   people,  that  gentlemen  who  said,  upon  the  occasion  that  I 

nthority  to  which  we  all  owe  allegiance,  refer  to,  that  the  public  judgment  had  so  pro- 
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notinoed  against  this  thing  that  nobody  was  at  and  commending  themselves  in  that  way  to 

liberty  to  say  a  word  in  faror  of  it,  now  come  the  people.     That  brought  me  to  commone 

in  here  with  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  with  myself,  with  my  own  judgment  and  con- 

"Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  agree  with  these  science,  in  relation  to  what  I  ought  to  do; 
gentiemen  in  their  premises,  I  utterly  disagree  whether  I  were  more  amenable  upon  the  one 
to  their  conclusions.  I  propose  for  one  to  vote  side  to  be  called  a  grabber  and  thie^  or  whether, 
for  a  bill  which  shall  carry  out  the  decision  of  by  pursuing  a  different  course,  I  should  subject 
the  people  upon  this  subject,  and  utterly  wipe  myself  to  be  called  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite, 
out  all  the  effects,  conseauences,  and  benefits,  who  was,  by  JEalse  pretenses,  endeavoring  to 
that  have  been  derived  oy  members  of  Oon-  curry  public  favor.  Well,  now,  the  result  of 
gress  under  that  bill.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  my  communing  with  myself  waB--{and  I  do 
must  do  upon  this  subject  as  many  gentlemen  not  intend  by  this  to  oast  any  reflection  on 
have  done,  because  we  are  all  personally  inter-  the  motives  of  other  members) — ^the  result  of 
ested ;  I  must  state  my  own  personal  ezperi-  my  own  reflection  and  Judgment  was,  that  J 
enoe  on  the  subject  and  how  I  stand  in  reference  should  be  altogether  more  amenable  to  the 
to  it.  I  voted  against  the  bill.  In  reference  latter  charge.  That  in  point  of  fact  it  would 
to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  be  much  better  proved,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
amount,  I  was  governed,  I  suppose,  in  my  vote  cemed,  than  the  opposite  charge,  that,  by  keep- 
very  much  as  other  gentlemen  were.  I  voted  ing  the  money  thus  given  me  by  law,  I  was  a 
to  retain  the  $5,000  because  it  was  enough  for  grabber  and  a  thief.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
me.  Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  had  been  for  I  chose  to  retain  what  I  received  nnder  the 
a  considerable  time  in  public  office  in  my  own  law,  and  make  my  endeavor  here  to  have  the 
State,  where  salaries  are  very  small,  and  had  law  so  modified  and  changed  that  I  may  be 
become  accustomed  to  live  upon  a  very  small  allowed  to  return  the  money  to  the  Treasury, 
salary,  and  habits  of  simple  and  plain  economy  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  people,  without  sub- 
that  I  had  acquired  in  that  way  I  could  well  Jecting  myself  to  the  charge  of  being  a  hypo- 
enough  preserve  here.  Five  thousand  dollars  crite  and  a  coward,  and  of  doing  it  because  of 
was  an  ample  compensation  for  my  services,  the  clamor  of  the  public  press  upon  the  aub- 
and  famished  me  ample  means  to  live  in  the  ject. 

manner  in  which  I  chose  to  live.    Therefore,  "  And  inasmuch  as  I  found  my  conscience 

so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  that  was  upon  this  suljject  was  a  little  obtuse,  and  not 

the  consideration  that  affected  my  vote.  easily  moved  by  Idie  threats  and  denunciations 

"  But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con-  of  some  portions  of  the  press,  and  that  a  ma- 
sidered  it  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  time  to  jority  of  the  gentlemen  who  stood  in  the  same 
make  this  increase.  Various  things  that  had  position  with  myself  had  consciences  equally 
taken  place  last  winter  had  greatly  excited  the  as  torpid  as  my  own,  and  equally,  perhaps, 
public  mind  with  reference  to  corruption  in  needed  the  quickening  of  law  to  help  tiiem,  I 
public  office ;  the  whole  country  was  agog  upon  propose  that  we  regulate  this  thing  by  law ; 
that  subject,  and  I  knew  that  this  increase  of  that  by  law  we  wipe  out  all  the  consequences 
salary  at  that  time,  and  especially  the  retro-  of  that  act  by  which  the  salary  was  raised  and 
active  feature,  would  excite  public  condemna-  given  to  members  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 
tion,  and  draw  down  the  censure  of  the  people  and  to  members  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
upon  it,  as  it  has  done,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  *'Now,  this  is  an  important  question  to  be 
voted  against  it.  But,  notwithstanding  my  vote,  decided.  If  we  have  not  the  legal  power  to  do 
it  passed,  and  then  came  the  question  of  what  this,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Constitution, 
was  to  be  done.  The  press  of  the  country  im-  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  prohibits  our 
mediately  began  to  say  that  every  man  who  doing  it,  then  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do 
took  that  pay,  that  was  given  to  him  by  law,  it.  But  I  insist  that  there  is  not  any  thing  in 
was  a  grabber  and  a  thief.  The  idea  that  I  the  Constitution  against  it;  I  say  that  we  have 
held  an  office,  the  salary  of  which  was  fixed  by  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
law,  and  was  to  be  called  a  thief  for  taking  go  back  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  mem- 
that  salary,  was  not  one  that  was  very  pala-  hers  of  the  Forty-second  Congress.  But  we 
table  to  me.  It  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  have  fhll  power  over  the  salary  of  every  mem- 
judgment  nor  to  my  conscience ;  nor  did  I  pro-  ber  of  this  Congress,  a  perfect  right  to  regu- 
pose  to  be  actuated  or  influenced  by  any  threat  late  it  by  law  as  we  choose, 
of  that  sort,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  took  the  "  Now,  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the 
money  and  still  retain  it.  Other  gentlemen's  minority  of  tlie  committee,  and  which  has  been 
consciences  were  more  tender  and  susceptible  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  migor- 
than  mine.  They  began  to  be  affected  differ-  ity,  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  members 
ently,  and  one  after  another  they  returned  this  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  shall  account  for 
back  pay  into  the  Treasury.  Well,  what  was  what  they  have  received  since  the  4^  of  March 
the  result  of  that?  Why,  people  immediately  last  Nobody  has  questioned,  and  I  think  no- 
began  to  say  they  were  cowards  and  hypocrites,  body  can  successfully  question,  the  power  of 
and  that  they  did  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  House  to  compel  them  to  account  for  what 
pacifying  the  press ;  making  a  show  of  honesty  thev  have  received  under  the  law  smoe  the  4th 
they  did  not  possess ;  courting  publio  favor,  of  March  last    Now,  is  not  the  question  of 
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oar  power  precisely  the  same  io  relation  to  memory  for  taking  this  legal  appropriation,  I 

what  tbey  have  reoeived  as  members  of  .the  must  confess  I  do  not  see  it.    One  gentleman 

Forty-second  0<»iffress}"  said  that  he  returned  it  because  it  was  too 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  said :  '^  Mr.  Speak-  much  pay,  and  the  inauiry  was  promptly  made, 

er,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  how  much  he  thougnt  would  have  been  ad- 

subjeot  now  nnder  debate.    For,  as  little  as  missible. 

members  of  the  House  may  think  of  this  sub-  **  If  it  is  wrong  to  take  the  whole,  it  was 
jeot,  in  my  judgment  it  involyes  a  great  prin-  wron^  to  take  a  single  cent  of  it.  The  prin- 
ciple ;  and  I  sha&  speak  mainly  to  the  principle,  dple  is  the  same ;  and,  if  it  is  wrong  for  the 

'^  As  was  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  present  House  to  take  what  the  law  allows 
New  York,  who  opened  the  debate  yesterday  them  to  take,  where  are  we  to  make  the  dis- 
with  so  much  eloquence  (Mr.  Tremain),  I  am  tinction  between  right  and  wrong  ?  During 
utterly  disconnected  with  that  branch  of  the  my  life  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  the  right, 
subject,  the  *  back-pay  grab,'  as  it  is  called,  and,  whenever  1  am  acting  in  pursuance  of  the 
which  has  so  entered  into  and  pervaded  this  right,  I  do  not  consider  I  am  committing  any 
disousaion,  bat  ^on  that  branch  1  have  some-  offense  whatever  which  would  subject  me  to 
thing  to  say.  Therefore  my  remarks  will  be  the  charge  of  ^  grabbing '  what  did  not  right- 
confined,  first  to  the  moral  principle  involved  fully  belong  to  me. 

in  the  question,  and  then  to  the  political  ezpe-  "  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  passed 

dienoy  and  policy  of  the  increase  of  salaries  the  retroactive  law  at  its  last  session  it  was 

adopted  by  the  last  Congress.    Sir,  I  was  ut-  their  right  to  do  it — ^their  constitutional  right, 

terly  astonished  the  other  day  when  some  gen-  I  am  not  now  saying  whether  it  was  expedient 

tleman  undertook  to  speak  oi  this  (juestion  as  to  do  it,  but  I  do  say  that  no  blot  should  rest 

a  party  question.    In  my  opinion  neither  party  upon  the  name  of  any  man  or  be  cast  upon 

is  responsible  for  the  measure  of  the  increase  that  of  his  children  or  upon  his  memory  if, 

of  salary  at  the  last  sesaon.    I  believe  that  the  after  it  passed,  even  against  his  vote,  he  took 

Democracy,  in  the  proportion  of  votes,  accord-  what  the  law  gave  him.    I  have  nothing  to 

ing  t4»  the  analysis  I  have  seen,  are  as  much  say  of  those  who,  after  taking  it,  returned  it, 

responsible  for  it  as  the  Republicans.    Perhaps  for  that  is  a  matter  with  themselves.    All  that 

some  of  our  Republican  friends  at  the  time  the  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  I  had  been  here, 

bill  was  passed  were  a  littie  shy — a  little  timid  whether  I  voted  for  it  or  not,  I  would  have 

— anxious  to  have  the  measure  pass,  but  at  taken  it,  and  I  should  have  felt  I  was  justly 

the  same  time  not  wishing  to  take  what  tbey  entitled  to  it,  just  as  though  it  were  eight  dol- 

deemed  the  risk  of  popular  disfavor  by  voting  lars  a  day  or  one  doUar  a  day,  if  the  Congress 

in  accordance  with  their  personal  convictions,  voted  it. 

"  But,  sir,  to  come  at  once  to  the  gist  of  the  *'  It  was  a  constitutional  law,  constitutional- 
morality  of  the  act.  The  genlieman  from  New  ly  passed,  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  are 
York  (Mr.  Tremain)  yesterday  made  some  im-  as  much  entitled  as  at  any  other  time  to  the 
portant  admissions  which  cover  the  whole  case,  pay  then  fixed.  If  there  were  those  who 
He  admitted  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  thought  it  was  too  much,  it  was,  of  course, 
United  States,  each  Congress  for  itself  is  em-  their  right  to  refuse  to  take  it.  I  would  not 
powered  to  fix  the  pay  of  its  own  members,  attempt  to  cast  a  slur  upon  any  gentleman 
This,  sir,  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  Constitu-  who  saw  fit  to  return  it ;  I  am  only  speaking 
ti(Hi,  wMch  the  States,  after  its  ratification,  re-  for  myself.  So  much  for  the  morality  view, 
fuaed  to  change.  This  provision  of  the  Consti-  It  is  well  known  that  every  Congress  which 
tuiaon  has  b^n  acted  on  from  the  beginning  has  ever  increased  the  pay  increased  it  from 
of  this  Government.  Congress  has  repeatedly  the  beginning ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
increased  the  pay,  and  at  every  such  increase  every  Legislature  in  the  United  States  which 
the  haeh  pay  was  considered  as  legitimate  as  has  increased  its  pay  increased  it  from  the  be- 
the  front  ptij.  This  the  gentleman  also  ad-  ginning.  There  is  not  a  single  case  of  excep- 
mitted.  Inis  saves  me  from  going  into  his-  tion  that  I  know  of;  and  therefore  I  trust  that 
toric  details.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  press,  that  the  men  who  attempt  to  lead 
principle.  If  it  was  not  immoral  to  take  it  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  will  perceive  where 
all  former  occasions,  how  can  it  be  on  this?  the  right  is,  and  not  attribute  wrong  where 
The  principle  is  the  same.  lYhenever  the  pay  there  was  none.  If  they  think  it  was  inexpe- 
has  been  increased,  it  was  necessarily  retroac-  dient  let  them  discuss  it  from  that  point,  and 
rive  and  extra.  Were  the  men  who  did  this  not  allege  there  was  any  immorality. 
thing  in*the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  "  This  brings  me  to  the  second  view  which 
of  this  century — ^the  brightest  ornaments  in  our  I  propose  to  present  to  the  House.  I  am  not 
history  for  intellect,  for  talents,  and  for  virtue  going  to  state  what  I  deem  my  services  here 
—were  tbey  *  sahwy  •  grabbers  ? '  Were  they  worth,  but  I  do  intend  to  state  what  I  think 
•thieves*  and  'robbers,'  for  douig  just  what  the  services  of  a  representative  of  any  people 
was  their  constitutional  right  to  do?  in  any  district  m  the  United  States  ought  to 

"  Now,  sir,  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  any  be  worth ;  and  perhaps  I  will  go  far  above  the 

thing  immoral,  any  thing  dishonest,  any  thing  figure  of  any  law  which  has  ever  been  passed 

whidi  would  reflect  disgrace  upon  a  man's  upon  the  subject.    I  will  say  tlAs :  that  reprc- 
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sentatives  in  this  ball  ought  to  be  men  of  that  tanoe  for  hiB  daily  toil,  while  a  member  of  Con- 

mental  calibre,  that  moral  calibre,  that  i'nforma-  gress  is  getting  $16  a  day ; '  and  he  maj  induce 

tion,  that  edacatioh,  that  virtne,  of  that  tnut-  that  man,  in  the  humblest  but  honest  walks  of 

worthiness — of  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  life,  to  vote  for  him  on  his  promise  to  reduce 

fit  for  the  highest  pursuits  of  life.    The  repre-  the  pay.    But  that  same  man,  if  he  were  ill, 

sentative  ought  to  be  of  that  character  which  would  send  for  a  skilled  physician  in  prefer- 

would  entitle  him  to  the  highest  amount  of  ence  to  a  quack,  though  the  former  was  mak- 

wages,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  which  is  ing  twice  as  much  as  the  latter.    So  with  the 

given  to  the  highest  grades  of  skilled  labor  in  other  learned  professions ;  and,  when  the  peo- 

tbe  country.    There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  various  pie  properly  understand  the  importance  of 

kinds  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  there  good  legislation,  they  will  have  as  little  use 

are  various  kinds  of  power  —  water  -  power,  for  a  cheap  Oongressman  as  for  a  cheap  doctor 

steam-power,  muscle  and  miud  or  brain-power,  or  a  cheap  lawyer. 

*^  My  standard  of  wages  for  a  member  of        ^*  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  motive  power 

this  House  would  be  that  amount  which  the  of  all  humanity  that  prompts  action — ^I  mean 

higher  grades  of  skilled  labor,  combined  with  that  inward  force  which  stirs  honest,  virtuous 

brain  -  power  and  virtue,  usually  commands,  action  ?    It  is  a  desire  for  status.    It  is  a  de- 

And  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  the  people  of  sire  for  honorable  position,  with  its  attendants, 

this  country  understand  the  nature  of  the  du-  It  is  the  desire  of  a  man  not  only  to  provide 

ties  and  proper  cliaracter  of  a  member  of  Con-  for  himself,  but  for  his  family.    Status  in  so- 

gress,  when  they  understand  the  importance  ciety  is  the  great  object     What  are  the  ele- 

of  government,  and  good  government,  and  wise  ments  of  status  ?    Income  and  honor.    Honest 

government,  there  are  none  throughout  the  acquisitions  and  meritorious  deeds, 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  who  will        *'  Now,  sir,  to  return  to  the  question  before 

dispute  this  proposition.  the  House,  in  fixing  a  salary  of  a  member  of 

"  Why,  sir,  the  sfdaries  of  managers  of  rail-  Congress,  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
roads  reach  $25,000.  There  is  hardly  a  mas-  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  all 
ter-mechanic  in  any  of  the  machine-shops  who  your  diplomatic  and  foreign  servants,  the  basis 
does  not  receive  $10,000  ad  a  compensation  for  on  which  the  whole  should  be  placed  ia,  as  I 
his  skilled  labor,  his  brain-labor.  There  is  have  said--the  standard  of  salary  should  be,  in 
hardly  a  town  in  which  there  are  not  mer-  my  opinion,  upon  the  basis  stated  and  accord- 
chants  who  make  from  $10,000  to  $16,000.  ing  to  the  grade  of  service.  The  Government 
There  is  hardly  a  district  in  the  United  States,  in  all  its  departments  should  offer  fiEur  oompe- 
I  suspect,  where  there  are  not  one  or  more  tition  for  the  highest  virtue  and  intelligence 
lawyers  whose  income  is  not  as  much  as  with  all  the  other  vocations  in  life.  The  youth 
$10,000  or  $15,000.  There  is  hardly  any  place  of  the  country  in  selecting  pursuits  should  not 
or  district  where  the  most  eminent  physicians  be  driven  from  the  political  field  for  want  of 
do  not  make  $10,000  or  $15,000.  There  is  those  inducements  offered  by  other  kinds  of 
hardly  any  business  of  life  requiring  skilled  employment.  The  political  arena,  with  Just 
labor  or  brain-labor  which  does  not  command  compensation,  affords  the  broadest,  widest, 
that  compensation ;  the  income  of  many  jour-  and  grandest  field  for  intellectual  acticm.  With 
nalists  greatly  exceeds  it.  that  view  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government 

^*'  Now,  sir,  when  you  teach  the  people  what  should  offer  the  highest  inducements  to  skilled 

govemment'ls,  the  science  of  government,  the  and  brain  labor  in  all  its  departments.    Bai 

nature  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress,  the  idea  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  is 

the  interest  that  everybody  in  the  community  a  general  principle.    Let  the  salary  be  fixed 

feels  and  every  member  of  society  has  in  good  upon  a  principle  that  will  enable  the  Govem- 

government,  in  the  laws  we  pass  here  within  ment  service  to  come  in  fair  competition  with 

the  sphere  of  Federd  limited  power,  touching  the  other  enterprises  of  this  age  of  progress,  as 

more  or  less  the  interest  and  the  pocket  of  the  it  is  termed. 

humblest  human  being  now  within  the  iuris-        ''I  will  state  another  thing.    It  so  happened 

diction  of  these  States,  they  will  say  that  legis-  that  one  of  the  last  things  I  ever  said  upon  this 

lation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  char-  fioor,  fourteen  years  ago,  was  upon  this  matter 

acter,  of  virtue,  and  integrity,  who  understand  of  salary.    It  grew  out  of  a  debate  on  a  propo- 

their  duties — men  who  understand  the  science  sition  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  judge  of^  I 

of  government.     This  requires  study,  it  re-  think,  the  western  district  of  Virginia.    I  was, 

onires  labor,  it  requires  an  immense  de^  of  so  to  speak,  delivering  my  valedictory  to  tiie 

ttiought ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  government  is  then  members  of  this  House,  never  expecting  to 

maintained  rightly  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  return  here  again,  and  therefore  I  could  speak 

House,  the  rule  of  fixing  the  pay  under  the  disinterestedly.    I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  tiien. 

Constitution  should  be  such  as  to  aftbrd  an  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  now.    At  that  time 

arena  in  tiiese  halls  for  the  virtue  and  talent  the  expenditures   of  the  GU>vemment  were 

of  the  highest  grade  in  onr  country.  about  $80,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenses 

^*  Some  sham,  would-be  leader  of  the  people  for  the  whole  civil,  diplomatic,  judicial,  and 

may  go  to  the  poor  man  driving  the  plane  or  legislative  departments  of  the  country  were 

the  plough  and  tell  him '  he  is  getting  only  a  pit-  not  exceeding,  I  think,  $8,000,000.    I  gave  it 
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as  my  opinion  that  if  the  salary  of  members  of  ^^  All  that  the  gentleman  said  in  regard  to 

Congress  was  $10,000,  and  of  Senators  $15,000,  the  relation  of  pnblic  opinion  to  representative 

and  of  the  Ohief-Jnstice  $50,000,  and  of  the  men  will,  I  presume,  be  cordially  concurred  in 

President  $100,000,  and  of  the  associate  justices  by  those  who  heard  him.     The  real  leaders 

of  the  Supreme  Court  $25,000,  and  of  our  for-  of  the  people — they  who  give  voice  to  the 

eign  ministers  twioe  or  three  times  what  it  was,  best  thoughts  or  aspirations  of  their  country- 

the  expenditures  of  the  Government  would  be  men — are  immeasurably  above  those  who  con- 

$60,000,000  instead  of  $80,000,000.  Sir,  no  man  suit  public  passion  only  to  cater  to  its  worst 

— ^I  feel  almost  reluctant  to  say  it — ^no  man,  it  tendencies.    It  is  a  high  and  worthy  work  to 

is  well  known,  who  has  not  a  fortune  himself,  study  public  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 

can  hope  to  represent  the  United  States  at  any  ing  how  best  to  serve  the  public  good ;  but  to 

foreign  court,  even  with  the  increased  salary,  study  to  learn  how  best  to  serve  ourselves  is 

and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  base.    But  it  is  important  that  we  understand 

I  gave  that  as  my  opinion  then.    It  is  the  brain  what  we  mean  by  public  opinion.    It  is  not  an 

part  of  the  Government  that  you  should  nonr-  infallible  standard  of  right ;  for  it  is  sometimes 

Ish ;  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive  wholly  wrong.    Its  judgments  are  frequently 

parts  of  it  form  that  brain-power  that  is  to  con-  revised  and  reversed  by  its  own  consent.    But 

duct  yon  safely,  if  you  attain  high  success  in  it  is  true  that,  after  a  full  hearing^  public  opin- 

the  future.    In  the  human  body  the  brain  is  ion  finally  adjusts  itself  on  a  basis  which  will 

the  one-eleventh  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  the  be  practically  just  and  true.    He  greatly  errs 

brain  portion  that  you  should  nourish.    Sir,  if  who  calls  all  the  pasdng  and  changing  moods 

we  had  spent  more  upon  this  department  of  the  of  the  public  mind  the  fixed  and  final  verdict 

Government,  statesmanship  would  have  been  of  public  judgment, 

more  studied — ^more  a  matter  of  science.  *^  The  public  opinion  that  teaches  its  most 

'*  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  the  sola-  valuable  and  impressive  lessons  resembles  the 
ry  of  members  ought  to  be.  You  have  heard  ocean — not  when  lashed  by  the  breath  of  the 
my  ideas  on  the  principle,  and  also  on  the  ex-  tempest — ^but  when  seen  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
pediency.  Certainly  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  all-pervading  calm.  The  men  who  shall  take 
bill  as  reported  by  this  committee.  What  shape  the  dash  and  roar  of  its  wild  waves  on  the 
this  thing  may  take  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  rocks  as  their  symbol  of  public  opinion  will 
opinion  is  that  the  bill  of  last  session,  of  which  not  only  fail  to  learn  its  best  lessons,  but  may 
jou  have  heard  so  much  complaint,  is  really  a  find  themselves  wrecked  on  its  breakers.  But 
reduction  in  finct.  I  know  it  will  be  to  me,  be-  the  sea  in  its  hour  of  calm,  when  the  forces 
cause  of  the  postage  on  what  I  anticipated  to  that  play  upon  it  are  in  equipoise — when  its 
do  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge  among  depths  are  unvexed  by  tempests — is  the  grand 
the  constituents  that  I  represent.  I  think  the  level  by  which  all  the  heights  and  depths  of 
amount  of  postage  will  cover  $2,500,  and  there-  the  world  are  measured.  And  so  public  opin- 
fore,  unless  gentlemen  wish  to  reduce  the  pay  ion,  though  it  may  at  times  dash  itself  in  fury 
to  below  what  it  was  before,  they  wiU  not  re-  against  events  and  against  men,  will  at  last  set- 
duce  it.  Ky  own  judgment  is,  that  the  un-  tie  down  into  broad  and  settled  calm,  and  will 
wisest  part  of  the  legislation  of  last  Congress  mark  the  level  on  which  we  gauge  our  politi- 
was  the  repeal  of  the  franking  privilege.  One  cal  institutions,  and  measure  the  strength  and 
word  upon  that.  Ours  is  a  Government  found-  wisdom  of  opinions  and  men. 
ed  upon  the  oilightenment  of  the  people.  No  *'  While  recognizing,  thus,  the  general  just- 
representative  government  can  last  except  ness  and  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  pub- 
where  the  people  understand  its  nature,  are  lie  opinion  in  a  government  like  ours,  it  is  equal- 
devoted  to  its  principles,  and  have  the  patriot-  ly  important  that  the  individual  man  should  not 
ism  to  maintain  it.  Those  three  elements  are  be  the  servile  and  unquestioning  follower  of  its 
essential  to  the  existence  of  all  representative  behests.  We  may  value  it  as  a  guide,  we  may 
governments ;  in  other  words,  they  must  de-  accept  its  lessons,  but  we  should  never  be  its 
pend  upon  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  the  slaves. 

patriotiaQi  of  the  people.  Light,  political  light,  *'  There  is  a  circle  of  individual  right  with- 

they  must  have.     The  Constitution  declares  in  which  every  man^s  opinions  are  sacredly  his 

that  our  public  proceedings,  our  journal,  shall  own,  even  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  and 

be  published,  or  given  to  the  people."  which  his  manhood  and  self-respect  demand 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said:  '^Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  shall  never  surrender.    But  there  are 

there  was  so  much  to  admire  in  the  speech  to  public  questions  like  that  which  we  are  to-day 

which  the  House  has  just  listened,  that  it  may  considering,  on  which  the  voice  of  public  opin- 

leem  ungracious  to  say  any  thing  in  conflict  ion  has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  considereoi  by 

with  the  doctrines  announced.    And  yet  the  every  Representative  in  the  national  legisla- 

distingniahed  gentleman  (Mr.  Stephens)  has  ture. 

■aid  some  things  so  strikingly  different  from  ^^  Now,  if  we  were  legislating  for  the  ideal 

the  views  generally  entertained  by  the  Ameri-  republic  of  Plato,  I  do  not  know  that  a  wiser 

esn  people,  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  sug-  plan  of  compensation  could  be  found  than  that 

gestions  by  way  of  reply,  while  the  subject  is  proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens).    If  we  lived  in  a  world 
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where  the  highest  power  was  the  hest  paid,  ^'  It  does  not  oompromUe  the  manhood,  the 

his  scheme  would  be  perfect  and  his  argument  independence,  or  the  self-reepeot  of  anj  Bep* 

unanswerable.    But,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  resentative  to  sa^that  he  will  not  help  to  keep 

life,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  accepted  rule,  on  the  statute-book  a  law  which  allows  him 

The  things  that  have  the  highest  marketable  more  pay  than  public  opinion  thinks  he  ought 

value  in  the  world,  as  we  find  it,  are  not  the  to  have.    Even  if  he  believes  public  opinion 

things  that  stand  highest  in  the  intellectual  or  wrong,  he  ought  to  yield  to  it  m  «  matter  of 

moral  scale.  such  delicacy. 

*^  One  of  the  brightest  and  greatest  men  I  *'  That  is  all  the  argument  I  make  on  the 

know  in  this  nation,  a  man  who,  perhaps,  has  score  of  public  opinion, 

done  as  much  for  its  intellectual  life  as  any  *^  I  now  come  to  the  other  point,  the  neoes- 

other,  told  me  not  many  months  ago,  that  he  sities  of  the  Government.     Gentlemen  must 

had  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  abandon  any  remember  that  only  seven  years  age  our  ex- 

intellectual  pursuit  the  moment  it  became  com-  penditnres  had  risen  to  a  volume  that  was 

meroially  valuable ;  that  others  would  utilize  simply  frightful,  in  view  of  the  burdens  of  the 

what  he  had  discovered;  that  his  field  of  work  country.    We  were  then  paying  out  over  the 

was  above  the  line  of  commercial  values ;  and  counter  of  our  Treasury  919290,000,000  a  year 

when  he  brought  down  the  great  truths  of  sci*  as  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  Government  and 

ence  from  the  upper  heights  to  the  level  of  meeting  the  great  expenses  entailed  by  the  war. 

commercial  values,  a  thousand  hands  would  What  was  the  duty  of  this  national  Legislature! 

be  ready  to  take  them  and  make  them  valua-  Manifestly  to  bring  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 

ble  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  ernment  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the 

iA.  voice :  *'  Who  was  he  ? ")  high  level  of  war  to  the  normal  level  of  peace. 

£r.  Garfield:  *^It  was  Agassiz.    He  entered  *^If,  therefore,  the  Forty-third  Oongreas  in- 

upon  his  great  career,  not  for  the  salary  it  gave  tends  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of  economy 

him,  for  that  was  meagre  compared  with  the  and  retrenchment,  if  it  has  any  hope  of  making 

pay  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  but  he  further  reductions  in  the  expenditures  of  this 

followed  the  promptings  of  his  great  nature  Government,  we  must,  before  undertaking  to 

and  works  for  the  love  of  the  truth  and  for  carry  out  that  work,  give  ourselves  the  moral 

the  instruction  of  mankind.    Something  of  this  power  that  will  result  from  a  reduction  of  our 

spirit  has  pervaded  the  lives  of  the  great  men  own  pay  to  the  old  standard.     Ab  the  case 

who  did  so  much  to  build  up  and  maintain  our  stands  to-day,  our  own  salaries  are  the  mas* 

republican  institutions.    And  this  spirit  is,  in  ter-key  in  our  hands  by  whichj  and  by  which 

T^J  judgment,  higher  and  worthier  than  that  alone,  we  can  turn  the  machinery  that  will 

which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste-  bring  about  a  further  reduction  of  expenses 

phens)  has  described.  in  the  Government. 

'^  To  come  immediately  to  the  question  be-  '^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  all  this  on  the  theory 

fore  us,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle-  that  we  are  to  run  the  Government  as  our 

man  that  we  should  not  be  driven  or  swayed  fathers  who  made  it  intended  it  should  be  run 

by  that  unjust  clamor  that  calls  men  thieves  — not  on  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  from 

who  voted  as  they  had  the  constitutional  right  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  a  principle  that  would 

to  vote,  and  accepted  a  compensation  which  make  this  the  most  expensive  Government  on 

they  had  the  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  the  globe,  but  on  the  old  principle  that  there 

take.   I  join  in  no  clamor  of  that  sort ;  nor  will  is  something  due  to  the  honor  of  the  service 

I  join  in  any  criminations  against  those  who  we  perform." 

used  their  right  to  act  and  vote  differently  The  bill  was  subsequently  recommitted  with 

from  myself  on  this  subject.    It  is  idle  to  waste  instructions,  and  on  December  16th  the  com- 

our  time  now  in  discussing  the  votes  of  the  mittee  reported  the  following  bill : 

last  Congress  in  relation  to  the  salary  bill.  ^jsaiiKR  Ifo,  798)  to  repeal  ths  increase  of  cer^ 

We  are  called  upon  to  confront  this  plain,  tain  salariee  and  to  estaM&h  the  raU  of  the  same, 

practical  question,     Shall  the  salary  biU  of  Section  1.  Be  U  enacted.  That  all  provision*  in  an 

the  last  Congress  be  repealed? '    I  shall  argue  act  entitled  •*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  legislative, 

it  on  two  grounds :  first,  the  just  demands  of  exeeutive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Oovemmont 

public  opinion :  second,  the  relation  of  this  re-  ^^^  *^®  7^^  ending  June  80, 18H,  and  for  other  pur- 

peal  to  the  Government  and  its  necessities;  and  P^'*"  ^^"^^^^  ^*^^M'  ^f  *'  that  increase  the 

\  T 11      ^         ixutoiiv  ou  u  A  w  uouviDOAbi^o ,  nuu  gujnyy  Qf  compensation  of  Senators,  Bepresentatives. 

I  shall  connne  my  remarks  to  these  two  pomts.  or  Delegates  m  Congress,  or  of  any  ofBoer  or  em- 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  public  opin-  ploy^,  are  hereby  repealed,  except  90  far  as  the  same 

ion  plainly  and  clearly  demands  the  repeal :  relate  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  to  the 

and  on  a  subject  like  this  the  voice  of  the  peo-  President  of  the  United  States,  during  his  present 

pleshouldhavemore than eveniteusual  weight,  "gj^^  ^^ Bfereafter  the  compensation  of  Senators, 

When  the  public  says  to  me,  and  to  those  Representativea,  and  Delegates  in  Congress  shall  be 

associated  with  me,  that  we  have  under  con-  at  the  rate  of  $5,600  per  annum ;  and  this  shall  be  in 

stitutional  law  given  ourselves  more  pay  than  h®^  ^^  all  allowances  except  the  actual  and  neoesaaiy 

that  public  is  wUling  to  grant  us,  it  would  be  indiy^dual  traveling  expenses  in  coming  to  and  re- 

•   J  \*     Z        j«j         i.'        ••"«»*••  ^v«Ax*  w  turning  from  the  national  capital  once  each  session, 

indelicate  and  indecent  m  us  on  such  a  ques-  which  shall  be  paid  to  each  Senator,  Representative^ 

tion  to  resist  that  public  opmion.  and  Delegate,  on  the  same  being  oertised  by  him 
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to  the  proper  aocountinff  officer :  aiid  the  aalwy  or  the  national  capital  and  returning  to  them,  to 

opinpeDMtion  of  all  officers  and  employ  da  of  the  y^  ^^w  certified  to  the  aooonnting  officer*. 

OoTemment,  subjeot  to  the  exceptums  named  in  ti,  "v-il  iT^l^r^^J^^  «!!^J^„„  ♦^^tk!^-^ 

aecUon  1  o?  thia^  aet,  shall  herSter  be  the  same  The  bill  18  amended,  also,  aooordu^  to  the  in- 

that  they  were  prior  to  the  paaaage  of  the  act  named  Btructions,  BO  as  to  embrace  all  omcuus,  with 

in  said  aection.  the  ezoeptionfl  referred  to  in  the  instructions, 

Sxc.  a.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re-  to  wit,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 

quired  to  wver  into  the  Treasury  all  sums  that  may  ^^  President  of  the  United  States  during  his 

remain  undrawn,  or  which  have  been  received  as  In-  ^  I  *  T  *           /  «          aX^  ^^^owo  ««»*ui5  a.mi 

creased  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  said  Present  term  of  office.     After  fixmg  the  sala- 

aot,  approved  March  s,  1872,  and  which  shall  have  nea  of  members  of  Congress,  all  other  salaries, 

or  nu^  come  into  hia  possession  by  the  retom  there-  in  accordance  with  instructions,  are  put  back 

^^'  at  the  rate  that  they  were  under  the  law  pre- 

Mt.  Hale,  of  Maine,  said :  "  Members  will  see  "^ous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
that  very  little  scope  was  left  to  the  committee.  ^^72,  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly 
The  bill  itself  in  some  particulars  does  not  suit  known  as  the  salary  bilL 
me;  in  some  reganis  it  will  not  suit  others.  "Now,  the  committee  in  doing  this  have 
On  that  point  I  may  speak  for  members  of  the  endeavored  to  follow  strictly  the  instructions 
committee.  But  what  the  committee  did  was  o^  the  House,  and  have  presented  this  bill  iu 
to  follow  out  the  spirit  of  the  instructions,  and  accordance  with  those  instructions." 
that  waa  to  lump  the  whole  mileage,  and  then  ^J^^  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  said:  ^^I  offer  the  fol* 
distribace  it  as  salary  among  the  members,  lowing  amendment  to  come  in  at  the  close  of 
The  matter  was  confined  to  the  Forty-first  the  second  section  of  the  bill : 
Congress,  in  making  the  reckoning,  by  the  JVovided^  That  Senators,  Bepiesentatives,  and 
terms  of  the  instructions  moved  by  the  gentle-  Delegates,  m  the  Forty-third  Congress  who  shall 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ortii),  and  adopted  by  Jf  ^®,"?Sil«f  ^^^  compensation  since  the,  4th  of 
♦ii^  TT^n.^  TU^  ^A«n»;44.^  ^^4-  4^.no44n»  /^  March,  1873,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Honae.  The  commrttee.  not  toustang  to  the  act  herety  repealed,  shall  hereafter  be  paid  only 
any  thing  less  than  an  official  report,  obtained  such  equal  monthly  instollments  as  shall  in  the  ag- 
from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  a  complete  gregate  make  their  oomnensation  severally  fh>m  the 
and  aocorate  list,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  of  ^^h  of  March,  1878,  to  tne  dose  of  the  present  Con- 
the  mileage  paid  to  every  member  of  the  For-  «"**  ^^^  ^  ^  amount  of  salary  herem  provided, 
ty-first  CXmgrees,  and  aJao  to  every  Senator,  ^'  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  amend- 
which  I  also  hold  in  my  hand,  upon  another  ment  ex^ains  itself.  I  offer  it  in  order  that 
sheet.  The  list  is  in  detail,  showing  what  each  the  entire  compensation  of  members  of  Con- 
member  and  each  Senator  received.  That,  of  gress  for  this  Forty-third  Congress  shall  onljr 
course,  was  not  needed ;  but  the  office  wicked  amount  to  the  figure  provided  for  in  this  bill.^' 
to  make  their  reply  to  my  request  exhaustive.  Mr.  Eidredge,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  *^Mr. 
The  committee  took  simply  the  aggregate  of  Speaker,  I  have  no  idea  of  making  a  speech  at 
the  mileage  to  the  members  of  the  Forty-first  this  time,  but  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words, 
Congreaa,  which  amounted  to  $209,642.40,  paid  mostly  personal  to  myself.  I  am  one  of  those 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  in  alL  who  have  been  subjected  to  most  malicious  and 
The  mileage  to  the  Senate  was  $71,882.40,  malignant  assaults  on  account  of  voting  for  the 
paid  to  seventy-two  Senators  The  acaapregate  salary  bill  of  the  last  Congress.  It  is,  I  be- 
of  the  two  amounts  was  $280,924.80.  We  of  lieve,  the  first  and  only  vote  of  mine  since  I 
course  hnye  divided  that  amount  by  the  aggre-  have  been  a  member  of  this  House  that  has 
gate  number  of  Senators,  Representatives,  and  been  challenged  or  criticised  by  my  constitu- 
Delegatea,  making  as  the  average  for  the  whole  ents,  though  I  have  never  ^  dodged^  a  vote, 
CoDgreaa  $888.60  for  two  years,  or  for  one  and  never  been  absent  from  the  House  except 
year  $416.80.  To  that  the  committee,  acting  from  unavoidable  necessity, 
under  inBtructaons,  added  $125  for  staStionery  '^I  have  voted  imd  spoken  on  most  or  all  the 
aUowance,  making  an  average  of  allowance  for  great  questions  that  have  come  before  Con- 
mileage  and  stationery,  the  franking  privilege  gress  growing  out  of  the  war,  being  forced  too 
being  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  instruc-  many  times  to  vote  under  the  operation  of  the 
tiona,  of  $541.80.  Under  the  instructions  to  previous  question  without  opportunity  for  dis- 
report  a  bill  as  near  this  as  practicable,  the  oussion  or  refieotion.  For  the  first  time  I  am 
committee  took  the  responsibility  of  fixing  an  charged  with  sinister  motives  in  casting  my 
even  som,  and  they  took  the  nearest  hundred  vote.  Though,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  said 
doUara,  being  $5,500,  cutting  off  $41.80,  which  nothing  in  vindication  of  it,  I  have  by  no 
I  presume  no  gentleman  will  object  to.  The  means  ignored  the  fact  or  been  indifferent  to 
bill  13  therefore  reported  under  the  instruc-  the  epithets  that  have  been  uttered  against  me 
tiona,  fixing  the  salary  at  the  rate  of  $5,500  in  common  with  others,  or  the  unjust  charges 
hereafter  for  members  of  Congress,  and  is  made  made.  /  voted  for  the  hill.  I  will  not  deny 
in  terms  as  distinct  as  the  committee  could  it  or  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the  vote, 
make  them,  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  allowances  I  voted  for  it,  believing  in  my  soul  that  it  waa 
whatever,  except — and  there  the  language  of  right,  and  that  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  inatractions  is  followed — ^actual  individual  the  country  that  it  should  be  passed.  /  he- 
Deoessary  expenses  of  Senators,  Members,  and  lieve  $o  now.  Neither  the  clamor  of  the  press, 
Delegates,  in  coming  from  their  residences  to  the  so-called  voice  of  the  people,  nor  the  ar- 
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gmnents  of  the  present  disooflsion,  haye  con-  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare  listened  attentirelj  to 
yinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  not  now  this  whole  dehate.  I  have  waited  for  argn- 
attempt  to  answer.  I  cannot,  in  the  time  I  ments,  for  rea$an8  to  he  giyen  whj  this  law 
shall  haye  allowed  me,  eyen  refer  to  the  ohjec-  should  he  repealed.  It  is  intimated  bj  some 
tions  which  haye  heen  made  to  the  law  of  that  it  provides  for  the  payment  to  members 
1878,  nor  will  I  retort  in  inyective  upon  those  of  too  laiige  a  salary.  And  yet  when  it  is  as- 
who  haye  maligned  me.  I  repeat  only  what  is  sorted  here,  and  demonstrated  by  those  who 
no  longer  denied,  that  the  Congress  had  the  haye  spoken,  d&maiutrat(dd  hy  flgure^^  that  the 
constitational  power  and  the  legal  right  to  pay  and  perquisites,  including  the  franking 
enact  the  law.  There  was,  therefore,  no  privilege,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  old  law 
mord  wrong  or  vice  in  it.  It  was  not  '  <A^,'  were  as  much  or  more  than  the  present  pay, 
*'  robbery ^^  nor  any  other  crime.  There  was  no  answer  is  made,  no  denial  even  is  put  in. 
never,  in  fact,  any  question  of  any  real  im-  '*  But  it  is  said  the  whole  question  has  been 
portance  involved  except  the  sum  at  which  the  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  has  there 
sdary  should  be  fixed.  Was  the  sum  in  the  been  decided,  and  Representatives  are  here 
law  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Was  it  reasonable  predicating  their  action,  their  votes,  upon  this 
or  unreasonable,  just  or  ui^just?  No  fault  was  decision— }oiot»^,  as  they  call  it,  to  pvhlio 
ever  found  with  the  amount  at  which  the  sal-  opinion.  Now,  nr,  I  have  as  much  respect 
ary  was  established  by  the  law  of  1866.  And  for  public  opinion  as  any  man.  I  believe,  too, 
yet  I  assert,  what  I  most  solemnly  believe,  and  when  the  peoj^e  have  a  fsir  ch'ance,  when 
what  no  honest  man  can,  aiter  a  full  consider-  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine,  to 
ation  and  understanding  of  the  subject,  doubt,  know  and  understand  all  the  fkots,  that  their 
that  the  old  law  giving  a  salary  of  $5,000,  with  judgment  is  very  likely  to  be  right  I  bow 
the  perquisites  then  provided  for,  and  the  frank-  vrith  reverential  awe  to  such  Judgment — ^to  the 
ing  privilege  as  it  then  existed,  was,  in  a  pecu-  judgment  of  the  people  so  formed.  But,  in  or- 
niary  point  of  view,  more  desirable,  tetter^  for  der  to  be  ri^t,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  members  of  Congress  than  the  salary  as  the  subject  should  have  been  fairly  and  truth- 
now  provided  by  law.  I  cannot  go  into  the  fully  presented,  and  candidly  and  calmly  con- 
figures ;  I  have  not  time  to  show  this ;  but  the  sidered.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  public 
gentleman  from  Nevada  ^Mr.  Kendall),  and  the  opinion  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  right, 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Comingo),  and  The  masses  can  be  no  better  judge— are  no 
others,  have  demonstrated  this  beyond  cavil  or  more  likely  to  be  right  without  deliberation, 
doubt.  I  do  daim,  therefore,  ana  if  time  per-  without  consideration,  without  knowledge  of 
mitted  could  show  and  satisfy  all  honest  men,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances — than  an  indi- 
that  the  pay  of  members  is  not  too  high.  vidual.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  only  the  ag- 
^'I  have  been  in  Congress  more  than  ten  gregation  of  the  voices  of  individuals.  Ifthein- 
years.  If  there  be  any  ten  years  of  life  better  dividuals  are  wrong,  if  they  are  moved  by  ca- 
than  any  other  ten,  they  are  those  when  we  are  price,  or  passion,  or  error,  there  is  no  safety  or 
most  mature ;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  been  in  propriety  infollowing  or  obeying  their  demands. 
Congress  the  best  ten  years  of  my  life.  I  have  It  is  the  duty  of  the  representative  to  examine 
never  taken  from  any  man  during  my  life  a  for  himself,  to  weigh  the  whole  subject,  to  aa- 
dollar  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  or  that  I  did  certain  the  right,  and  act  accordingly  as  duty 
not  believe  I  had  honestly  earned.  I  would  and  conscience  dictate.  It  is  not  tme  states- 
not  do  it  now.  I  am  an  economical  man,  manship,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  representa- 
reared  in  poverty  and  accustomed  to  live  upon  tive,  to  bow  to  the  storm,  to  yield  to  the  pas- 
small  means.  I  have  indulged  in  no  extrava-  sion  or  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  and  snrren- 
gances,  and  have  not  even  felt  myself  able,  in  der  his  individual  judgment  and  conscience, 
view  of  the  support  of  my  family  and  the  edu-  his  honest  convictions,  to  inconsiderate  clamor, 
cation  of  my  children,  to  return  or  reciprocate  There  can  be  no  government,  no  individual 
the  social  courtesies  and  compliments  that  representation,  no  freedom  or  liberty  even,  in 
have  been  extended  to  me.  And  yet  I  now  such  case.  The  power  that  would  elect  a 
and  here  declare  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  President  one  day  would  crown  a  king  the 
up  any  thing  or  add  one  dollar  to  what  I  had  next.  I  do  not  argue  that  the  representatiye 
when  elected  to  Congress,  and  have  not  now  must  stand  with  his  fingers  on  the  public 
of  this  world ^s  goods  as  much  as  when  first  pulse  and  bow  down  or  rise  np  according  as 
elected.  My  own  case  I  supposed  to  be  that  it  shall  beat  high  or  low.  He  is  the  repreeent-^ 
of  all  those  who  have  attended  to  their  duties  atiioe,  not  the  elave  of  the  people.  He  is  one 
honestly  and  faithfully,  and  who  were  not  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  he  repre- 
blessed  with  large  wealth.  /  suppose  so  nou>,  sents  the  people.  He  is  chosen  a  representa- 
I  have  conversed  with  many  members,  and  tive  not  because  he  has  no  views  or  opin- 
found  their  experience  the  same  as  mine.  The  ions  of  his  own,  but  "because  of  his  tiefes  and 
sessions  of  Congress  have  been  longer  and  the  opinions,  known  and  understood  befbrehaDd, 
expenses  of  members  far  more  for  the  last  ten  and  because  he  is  known  to  be  reliable  in  the 
years  than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  living  hour  of  danger  and  trial.  There  is,  if  yon 
everywhere  has  been  greater,  and  especially  in  please,  a  ^higher  late '  than  the  people  speak- 
Washington.  ing  through  the  press — ^the  mere  echo  of  th« 
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honr,  an  unorganized  and  unrecognized  force,  this  debate  seems  to  hare  taken  a  somewhat 

apiR'eciated  only  because  of  its  noise  or  the  remarkable  turn.    The  provisions  of  that  law 

good  it  might  do.     I  was  elected  under  the  were  condemned  by  popcQar  clamor,  if  gentle- 

GonstitatioD,  hold  mj  office,  receive  mj  in-  men  choose  to  call  it  so ;  bnt  it  was  a  popular 

stroctions,  and  learn  mj  duty,  from  the  peo-  clamor  based  on  sufficient  grounds,  and  com- 

pie — my  constltaents  —  through  that  instm-  mending  itself,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  mind 

ment.    It  ia  the  iupreme  law  to  me.    They  ex-  of  every  upright  man  in  this  House  or  out  of 

pect  me — my  constituents  expect  me — to  bow  it.    The  complaint  made  against  the  statute 

in  absolute  submission  to  its  requirements,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of  this  House 

I  will  obey  them  in  that  or  resign.    I  was  was,  as  I  understand,  first  and  last,  in  regard 

not,  I  never  was  chosen  because  I  was  the  to  the  amount,  as  being  excessive.    I  beUeve 

weakest  and  most  submissive  of  my  people,  but  that  the  sentiment  of  the  better  class  of  the 

ra^r  because  I  was  believed  to  be  able  to  conununity  was  that  the  amount  fixed  by  that 

withstand  a  storm.    I  have  stood  here  on  this  bill  was  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  irrespective 

floor  in  opposition  to  the  public,  the  general  of  every  other  consideration ;  and  I  for  one 

opinion  of  this  House,  of  the  country,  resist-  especially  believe  that  it  was  larger  than  it 

mg  some  of  the  most  popular  measures  of  the  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  official 

time,  assaults,  as  I  believed  then  and  still  be-  salaries  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 

lieve^  upon  the  Constitution,  when  there  were  the  administration  of  their  State  and  national 

only  twenty-five  or  thirty  to  stand  with  me  Governments.    Bnt  that,  as  I  have  said,  was 

and  share  with  me  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  the  least  of  the  considerations  weighing  with 

overwhelming  minority,  some  of  whom — the  the  people  in  tiiis  matter.    The  second,  and  a 

gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes),  greater  consideration,  was  that  the  members 

for  one — ^admit  now  that  they  were  wrongs  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  constituted  them- 

90  flagrant  they  wiU  not  do  for  precedents,  selves  the  Judges  in  their  ovm  case,  increasing 

The  storm  of  public  opinion  does  not  blow  at  the  end  of  tiieir  term  their  pay  for  the  en- 

now  as  it  blew  then.    I  remember  when  it  was  tire  term,  and  that  to  an  amount  which  the 

claimed  that  public  opinion  demanded  the  im-  people  believed  excessive.    The  third  propo- 

peachment  of  your  President,  and  some  were  sition  on  which  this  popular  condemnation 

foolhardy'  enough  to  insist  that  it  ought  to  be  rested,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  weightiest 

done  becanso'the  people  demanded  it,  whether  of  all,  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  act 

he  was  goilty  or  not ;  and  there  is  not  a  states-  was  done.    It  was  not  done  by  square,  manly, 

man  tfaronghout  tiiis  broad  land  who  does  not  honest  legislation.    This  House  in  the  Forty- 

now  know,  if  that  popular  clamor  had  been  second  Congress  repeatedly  by  large  majorities 

obeyed,  it  would  have  shivered  your  Constitu-  voted  down  the  proposition  for  an  increase  of 

tion  and  Government  to  atoms.  their  pay  when  presented  as  a  bold  and  naked 

"  Pablic  opinion  I  what  sacrifices  has  it  proposition,  and  then  by  trick  and  subterftige 
not  demanded  ?  What  crimes  has  it  not  com-  and  evasion  ingrafted  tiiie  increase  upon  a  bill 
mitted  ?  Inexorable,  unrelenting,  and  unrea-  on  which  they  could  have  some  excuse  for 
soning,  it  hung  upon  the  cross  the  Saviour  of  saying,  *  We  vote  ourselves  increased  pay  pure- 
man,  and  has  more  than  once  since  demanded  ly  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  we  must 
the  crucifixion  of  the  innocents.  Once  moved,  do  it  or  defeat  the  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
wbat  reason,  what  argument,  what  considera-  port  of  the  Government.'  Each  and  every 
tion  of  justice  or  humanity  ever  satiated  its  one  of  these  objections  I  claim  to  be  well 
thirst  for  blood?  founded,  ranking  in  weight  according  to  the 

^^It  is  needless  to  multiply  or  suggest  in-  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them, 

stances ;  thousands  rush  to  the  recoUection  of  ^^  And,  therefore,  sir,  I  am  unqualifiedly  in 

OS  all — both  ancient  and  modern — ^where  hu-  favor  of  the  repeal  of  that  bill  so  far  as  the 

manity,  duty,  and  true  statesmanship  required,  salaries  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

demanded  the  representative  should  resist,  and  are  concerned,  and  the  return  directly  to  the 

not  pander  to,  public  opinion.     ^The  voice  of  old  compensation,  salary,  and  mileage.'* 

the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,'  is  as  absurd  The  Speaker :  **  The  question  now  is  upon 

as  it  is  irreyerent  and  profane.  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  " 

^  Bat,  wheti^er  right  or  wrong,  this  ques-  (Mr.  Kasson). 

tion  of  tho  salaries  of  members,  as  provided  for  The  question  was  taken  as  follows : 

under  the  old  law  and  the  law  of  8d  of  March,  Ysas— MesBre.  Albright,  Archer,  Arthur,  Ashe, 

1873,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  or  belief  Atkins,  BaDiiing,Barrere.Ban7,  Base,  Beck,  Berry, 

been  even  fairly  stated  in  a  half-dozen  news-  Bowen,  Bright,  16rown,Buckner,Bundy,Burchw;d, 

psners  in  the  United  Stat^.    ^7  is  it  that  f^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^ 

It  has  never  been  candidly  discussed  ?    Why  is  ciylner,  Stephen  A  Cobb,  Cobum,  Conger,  Cook, 

it  that  it   has    received    only  denunciation  ?  Corwin,  Cotton,  Cox,  Crittenden,  Crocker,  Cnitch- 

Why  have  the  facts  been  suppressed  or  out-  Add,  Curtis,  Danford,  Dawes,  I)e  WUt,  Dobbins, 

lageouslj   misrepresented?     It  was  because  L^^^i"*^' n"'^K\^*v^^' 1*!®°; J'wa^f "^'^^^ 

♦ISS^.'i  ^^\^^  «r^ni^  «-rv*  -«k-^-»a  ♦>»«  rv„»  Garfield,  Gooch,  Giinkel,  Eugene  Hale,  Hamilton, 

truth  and  fairness  would  not  subserve  the  pur-  ^^^^  t.  Harrie,  ^Hatcher,  Hatfiom,  Havens,  John  B. 

pose.'*  Hawley,  Geny  W.  Haseltou,  John  W.  Hazleton^ 

Mr.  Uale,  of  New  York,  said:  ''Mr.  Speaker,  Hendee,  Hereford,  £.  Bookwood  Hoar,  George  F. 
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Hoar^olman,  Hosklns,  Hunter,  Hyde,  JeweU,  Eaa-  Mr.  Hitrlbat :  ^^  On  that  substitate  I  demand 

Bon,  pjlinger,  Knapp,  Lawrence,  Lawson,  Leach,  the  previous  question." 

Louf^nridfe,  Lowe,  Luttrell,  Maffee,  Marahal,  Martin,  rrt^  a^^^iSl,.  tiTk«  «m4-  ^n^4-:^«.  im  ».v^« 

McCrary.  Jimes  ^fr.  McDuL  MS)ougall,  M<Ljunkin  .^^^^A^*''      ^K     xi^  ^^®»*",^^  "  "^^ 

McLean,  MoNulta,  MeUish,  Merriam,  Milli,  Monroe,  the  substitute  moved  by  the  gentleman  from 

Moore,  Morrison.  Neal.  Nea^ley,  Nesmith,  Niblaok,  Elinois  (Mr.  Hurlbut)  for  the  bill  as  amended 

O'Brien,  Orr.  Orth,  Packer,  Page,  Hosea  W.  Parker,  by  the  House." 

Isaac  C.  Farker,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Phillips,  Pierce,  ^u^  nnMtinn  waa  tsik^n   na  followA  • 

Pike,  Tliomos  ±  Piatt,  Poind.  Potter,  Pritt.  Bal-  ^'^^  question  was  taKen,  as  I011OW8. 

ney,  Bansier,  Bead,  Bichmond.  Bobbins,  Ellis  H.  Teas  —  Messrs.  Adams,  Albert.  Archer,  Ashe, 
Koberts,  William  B.  Boberts,  .fames  W.  Bobinson,  Atkins,  AveriU,  Barrere,  Barry,  BecK,  Begolo,  Bieiy, 
Boss,  Busk,  Henry  B.  Sayler^liilton  Bayler,  800-  Bowen,  Bradley,  Bright,  BuMnton,  Burrows,  Ben- 
field,  Ue^rr  J.  Scuddcr,  Isaac  W.  Scudder,  Sessions,  iamin  F.  Batler,  Boderick  B.  Butler,  Oaio,  Ceasna, 
Sheldon,  Sherwood,  Lazarus  D.  Shoemaker,  Smart,  Amos  Clark,  Jr.,  Clayton,  Clements,  Clinton  L.  Cobb, 


Wulls,  Wheeler,  Whitehouse,  Whitthome,  Wilber,  cock,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hairison,  Ua- 
Charles  W.  Willard,  George  Willard,  Charles  G.  thorn.  Havens,  Hays,  John  W,  Hazleton,  Homdon, 
Williams,  John  M.S.  Williams/William  B.Williams,  £.  Bockwood  Hoar,  George  P.  Hoar,  Houghton, 
Bphraim  K,  Wilson.  James  Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.  Howe,  Hubbell,  Ilunton,  Hurlbut,  Hynes,  Keliey, 
Wilson,  Wolfe,  Wood,  Woodford,  Woodworth,  John  Lamar,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Leach,  Lewis,  Lofland, 
D.  Young,  and  Pierce  M.  B.  Young— 173.  Lowndes,  Lynch,  Alexander  S.  AlcDlll,  MoJunkin, 
NAYs—Messrs.  Adams.  Albert,  AveriU,  Bamum,  MoEee,  Mellish,  Milliken,  Morey,  Myers,  Negley, 
Bell,  Biery,  Blount,  Bradley,  Bromberg,  Bufflnton,  Nesmith,  Nunn,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  Packard,  Page, 
Boderick  B.  Butler,  Ciun.  Caldwell,  Cessna,  Clayton,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Parsons,  relham,  Phelps,  James  M. 
Clinton  L.  Cobb.  Crossland,  Crounse,  Davis,  Dur-  Piatt,  Jr^  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Biuney,  BandaU,  Bansier, 
ham,  Eldred^e,  Elliott,  Freeman,  Giddings,  Glover,  Bapier,  Bawls,  Bay,  Bioe,  Bicbmond,  Sawyer,  John 
Bobert  S.  Hale,  Hancock,  Harmer,  Bei^amin  W.  G.  Bohumaker,  Heniv  J.  Scudder,  Isaac  W.  Scudder, 
Harris,  Henry  B.  Harris,  Harrison,  Joseph  B.  Haw-  Sener,  Shanks,  Sheldon,  Sloss,  Smart,  George  L. 
ley,  Ilays,  Herndon,  Houghton,  Hubbell,  Hunt-  Smith.  H.  Boardman  Smith,  J.  Ambler  Smith,  Sny- 
on,  Hurlbut,  Hynes,  Kellogg,  Lansing^  Lewis,  Lof-  der,  Stanard,  Standeford,  Storm,  Stowell,  Straw- 
land,  Lowndes,  Lynch,  Maynard,  MiUiken,  Myers,  bridge,  Swann,  Sypher,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Thorn- 
O'Neill  ^  Packard,  Parsons, Pelhara, Purman, Bawls,  burgn^ownsend,  VanccLWaddell,  Waldron^Wal- 
Bay,  Bice,  Sawyer,  John  G.  Schumaker,  Sener,  laoe.  Walls,  Jasper  D.  Ward,  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
Shanks,  Small,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  J.  Ambler  Wheeler,  White,  Whitehead,  John  M.  S.  Willianis, 
Smith,  Snvder.  Standeford,  Stowell,  Strawbridge,  William  Williams.  Willie,  Ephraim  K.  Wilson, 
Svpher,  ThomDurgh,  Townsend,  Waddell^  Wallace,  Wood,  and  Pierce  M,  B.  Young — 189. 
Wnite,  Whitehead^  Wm.  Williams,  and  Willie— 76.  Nats — Messrs.  Albright,  Arthur,  Banning,  Bar- 
NoT  VoTiNa  —  Messrs.  Barber,  Beeole,  Bland,  ber,  Bass,  Bell,  Berry,  Blount,  BrombergTBrown, 
Freeman  Clarke,  Comin^o,  Creamer,  Crooke.Dar-  Buckner,  Bunay,  Burchard,  Burleigh,  Caldwell, 
rail,  Duell,  Farwell,  Field,  Hersey,  Hooper,  Howe,  Cannon.  Cason,  Freeman  Clarke,  Clymer,  Stephen 
Kelley,  Kendall,  Lamar^  Lamison,  Lamport,  Alex-  A.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Conger,  Corwin.  Cotton,  Cox, 
ander  MoDill,  McKee,  Biitchell,  Morey,  Niles,  Nunn,  Crittenden,  Crounse,  Curtis,  Danfora,  Dawes,  Don- 
Phelps,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  Bandall,  Bapier,  James  nan.  Bunnell,  Eames,  Eden,  Fort,  Foster,  Frye,  Gar- 
C.  Bobinson.  Slieats,  Sloss,  George  L.  Smith, Wil-  fielo,  Glover,  GunckeL  Eugene  Hale,  Henry  B.  Har- 
liam  A.  Smith,  Stephens,  St.  John,  and  Thomas — 87.  ris,  John  T.  Harris,  Hatcher,  John  B.  Hawley,  Jo- 
^  ,,  ,  ^  ,  ^  seph  B.  Hawley,  Gerry  W.  Haxelton,  Hendee,  Here- 
80  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ford,  Holman,  Hoskins,  Hunter,  Hyde,  Jewett,  Kaa- 
Several  amendments  were  offered  and  re-  son,  Eillinger,  Enapn,  Lawrence,  Lawson,  Lou^h- 
jected,  or  adopted,  and  on  December  17th  Mr.  ridge,  Lowe,  Luttrell,  Magee,  Marshall,  Martin, 
Hurlbirt,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  snb-  Maynard,  McCraiy,  James  W.  McDill,  McDongall, 
atitntA  tn  kh«  hill  r  '                                   ^  }ioU^,  MoNidta,  MeiTUlm  MUls.  M^^^        Moore, 


stitnte  to  the  bill : 
Be  it  enacted^  eCCj  That  from  and  after  the  passage 


Morrison,  Neal,  Nibla(^,  Niles,  Orr.  Orth,  Padcer, 
Hosea  W.  Parker,  PendletonLpefiy,  Phillips,  Kerce, 


to  the  actual  individual  expenses  of  each  Senator,  Sessions,  Sherwood.  Lazarus  p.  Shoemaker,  Small, 

Bepresentative,  and  Delegate,  in  coming  to  and  re-  ^  Herr  Smith,  John  Q.  Smith,  Southard.  Speer, 

turning  from  tne  seat  orGovemment  once  in  each  Sprague, Starkweather, Stone, Strait, Todd, Tremain, 

session,  to  be  certified  in  writing  by  each.  Tvner,  Wells,  Whitehouje,  Whitthome,   Wilber, 

Sbotiow  2.  That  the  compensation  of  the  Speaker  S^?;'^®"  '^  ?\  *^^*'^»^?°'^®  Willard,  Charles  G. 

of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  at  tne  rate  WilhamSjjViUiam  B.  Wilhams.  James  Wilson,  Jere- 

of  $2,000  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  Bepresentative,  ^^^^  ^'  Wilson,  Wolfe,  Woodford,  Woodworth,  and 

amounting  in  all  to  $8,000.    And  that  of  the  Vice-  Jo^n  D.  Young— 180.                        «,     ^    , 

President  shall  be  the  same  amount,  with  the  same  _N?^  Vonwo  — B^ssrs.  Bamum,  Bland,  John  B. 

allowance  for  traveling  expenses  as  hereinbefore  Clark,  Jr.,  Gooch,Hewey,  Hooper, Kellogg.  Kendall, 

provided.  Lamison,  Mitchell,  Purman,  James  C.  Kobinson, 

S»o.  8.  That  sll  laws  and  parts  of  laws  Ineon-  Sheats,  Wm,  A.  Smith,  Stephena,  and  St  John— 16. 

T^IZ''^  '^  provision,  of  thi.  «*  are  he«by  g^  ^^^  substitute  of  Mr.  Hurlbut  wm  agreed 

Sxc.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re-  to. 
quired  to  cover  into  the  Ireasury  all  sums  which  The  Speaker:  '^The  question  is  now  on  or- 
may  remain  undrawn,  or  which  have  been  received  dering  the  bill  as  amended  to  be  enffrossed  and 
as  increased  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  «^«  j  ^  ¥Wr»A  ftm^  " 
said  act,  approved  March  8, 1878.  and^ which  shall  ^®*?  a  inira  nme.  ^           .,     ,,t   v  «  v 
have  or  may  come  into  his  possession  by  the  return  ,^r.  Hale,  of  Maine,  said :  "  I  shall  be  care- 
thereof,  fnl  not  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
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Honse ;  but  I  have  certdn  privilegefl,  and  thos^  this  House.  It  iavoWed  substantial  repeal.  It 
privileges  I  shall  sorelj  claim.  I  shall  not  be  took  no  more  money  from  the  Treasury  than 
oried  nor  howled  down.  the  old  law.  It  equalized  mileage,  not  as  I 
"  Everybody,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  will  ad-  would  rather  have  seen  it  done,  from  the 
mit  that  the  passage  of  the  salary  bill  on  last  pockets  of  members  who  draw  excessive  mile- 
March  was  unfortunate  and  inopportune.  If  age,  into  the  Treasury,  but  from  the  pocket  of 
there  had  been  any  doubt  upon  tnat  question,  one  member  into  that  of  another.  But,  so  far 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  set-  as  that  goes,  it  was  one  kind  of  equalization, 
tied  it  And,  sir,  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  I,  for  one,  was  willing  to  stand  to  it,  and  the 
the  people  might  well  pass — ^it  was  the  voting  committee  reported  a  bill  fixing  the  salaries  at 
of  money  from  the  public  purse  to  pay  public  $5,500,  the  $500  over  the  old  law  being  the 
servants.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  average  amount  of  mileage  and  stationery  al- 
that  being  a  subject-matter  which  the  people  lowances. 

might  consider.    There  can  be  no  question  as  '*  I  tried  to  bring  the  House  to  vote  upon 

to  what  was  the  result  of  that  consideration,  that  proportion.  I  was  m  favor,  as  I  have  been 

It  was  sharp,  swift,  and  immediate  condemna-  from  the  beginning,  of  not  incumbering  bills 

tion,  and  it  was  so  marked  and  so  undoubted  that  carried  repeal  on  their  forefront  with  any 

that  I  see  no  humiliation  on  the  part  of  any  thing  that  would  clog  them.    But  I  could  get 

gentleman  here  following  that  direction  of  the  no  direct  vote   on  the   proposition,  though 

people  on  this  subject-matter.    I,  of  course,  members  enough  would  talk  for  it. 

feel  no  hmnifiation.    I  have  no  back-track  to  '*  And  now,  sir,  after  the  House  has  voted 

take,  no  new  record  to  make ;  but  I  do  not,  first  upon  one  thing  and  then  another,  after  it 

from  this  comfortable  stand-point,  gloat  over  has  instructed  its  committee  to  fix  our  salaries 

the  gentlemen  who  have  changed  their  views,  at  $5,500,  right  in  the  face  of  the  report  of 

because  there  was  the  best  reason  for  change,  the  committee  a  proposition  is  put  in  here  by 

The  people  passed  upon  the  subject  they  had  a  which  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight^s  hard  fighting, 

right  to  pass  upon!    The  contract  for  pay,  and  with  the  eyes  of  everybody  upon  us,  we  seek 

this  is  the  fsar  formula  to  put  it  in,  was  a  two-  to  get  out  of  the  fray  by  increasing  our  salaries 

sided  contract,  and  the  party  paying  the  money  in  the  sum  of  $500. 

vetoed  the  bfll  involvmg  the  increase.    The  "Sir,  it  is  not  the  amount  that  the  people 

public  stamped  its  disapproval  upon  it,  and,  will  care  about.    It  was  not,  as  has  been  often 

therefore,  I  see  no  inconsistency  on  the  part  stated  in  this  discussion,  any  particular  sum 

of  gentlemen  like  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  that  awakened  the  country  last  spring,  but  it 

chusetts  (Mr.  Butler)  taking  ground  now  in  was  the  conduct  of  the  business  that  roused 

favor  of  embstantlal  repeal  as  that  gentleman  the  people ;  and  to-day,  sir,  this  House  cannot 

here  assures  us  he  does.  afford,  as  the  upshot  of  all  this  agony  for  *  re- 

^'He  has  been  instructed  on  a  matter  where  peal,'  to  again  increase  our  salaries  over  ihe 

he  originally  voted  as  he  pleased,  subject  to  old  figure  and  negative  the  idea  of  repeaL 

the  disapproval  of  the  other  contracting  party,  Sir,  the  people  do  not  expect  that  from  us. 

and,  therefore,  I  repeat  again  there  is  no  hu-  They  expect  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  law  or  to 

miliation  here  in  responding  on  this  question  its  equivalent.    Is  there  any  gentleman  here 

to  the  peopWa  voice.  that  can  give  us  a  reason  why  we  should  add 

^^ Now,  sir,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  proposition  $500  to  what  we  formerly  received?    And, 

▼hich  is  at  present  before  the  House,  because  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  no  option  is  given  us 

I  beKeve  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  public  de-  in  voting.    The  gentleman  from  Illinois  who 

mand.     It  evades  our  instructions  from  our  springs  this  proposition  refuses  to  allow  me  to 

coustituencies,  whose  money  we  are  passing  move   an   amendment   inserting   $5,500   for 

upon.    The  people  have  decided  in  favor  of  $6,000,  and  refuses  to  allow  the  gentleman 

substantial  repeal.     There  have  been  gentle-  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  to  ofier  as  a 

men  enough  here  who,  within  the  last  ten  substitute  the  bill  reported  by  the  select  com- 

days,  have  reiterated  this  proposition  to  carry  mittee." 

it  if  ih^j  will  vote  as  they  have  talked.    But  The  Speaker :  "  The  question  now  is,  will 

the  propoaition  before  the  House  is  not  repeal  the  House  order  that  the  bill  as  amended  by 

nmon  pure.    This  House  has  already  passed  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

upon  it  that  it  is  not    Less  than  a  week  ago  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time." 

—on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  The  question  was  taken  as  follows : 

(Mr.  Orth) — ^this  whole  matter  was  committed  Txab— Messrs.  Adams.  Albert,  Archer,  Ashe, 

to  the  special  committee,  with  instructions  to  Atkins^  Averill,  Barrere,  Barry,  Bass,  Beck,  Beffole, 

report  a  repeal  of  the  salary  increase,  so  far  as  ^^jN^if'y;  ^?^f?'^T^*?;  ^"«^*t  BufflDton,Biir. 

♦vl  .^.»^  JU«-   ^.<.»44^oVi^  n«^».   *v,lv  n^«-*:  chard,BemammF.  Butler,  BodenckR.  Butler,  Cain, 

^e  same  was  practicable  under   the  Oonsti-  Caimon,c;8sna,  Amos  Clark,  Jr.,  Clayton,  Clements 

ttttion,  and  to  go  back  to  the  old  salary  and  Clinton  X.  Cobb,  Stephen  A.  Cobb,  Comingo,  Cook, 

allowances;  but  instead  of  these  allowances  Creamer,    Crocker,   Crooke,   Crosaland.   Crounae, 


age  it  among  the  members  as  salary.     The    cock,  ffaAner,  Benjamin  W.  Harrii,  Henry  ft.  Har- 
committee  reported  such  an  equalizmg  bill  to    ris,  Harrison,  Hathom,  Havena,  John  B.  Hawley, 
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Joseph  B.  Hawlev,  Hays,  John  W.  Hoileton,  Hem-  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 

don,  JB.  Bookwood  Hoar.  Geortje  F.  Hoar,  HMkins,  |,y  ^r.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  was  to  insert  at  the 

Houghton  Howe,Hubben,  Hmito^^^^  ^  ^f  ^    jq  ^f  the  amendment  of  the  com- 

^[Slino'ffiri^o^^^^^  mittee  the  following: 

der  S.  MoDill,  McJunkin,  McLean,  MoNuita,  Mel-  Provided,  howevety  That  the  Senaton,  Bepreaenta- 

lish.  Merriam,  MLlliken,  Milla,  Meyers,  Negley,  Nes-  tlves,  and  Delegates  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  who 

mith,  Nunn,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  Packard,  Page,  Isaao  have  received  their  oompensation  sinoe  the  4th  day 

C.  Parker,  Parsons.  Pelham,  Pendleton.  Phelps,  of  March,  1878,  at  the  rate  of  $7,600  per  year,  in  ao- 

PhUlips,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Bai-  oordance  with  the  aot  of  March  8, 1878,  ahall  here- 

nev,  Bandall,  Bansier,  Bawls,  Bay,  Bice,  Blohmond,  after  be  paid  only  snoh  monthly  installments  aa  shall, 

Ellis  H.  Boberts,  Boss,  Sawyer,  John  Q.  Schumaker,  in  the  aggregate,  make  their  oompensation  for  the 

Henry  J.  Bondder,  Isaac  W.  Soudder,  Sener,  Shanks,  whole  Congress  equal  to  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  year, 

Sheldon,  Sherwood,  Bloss,  Smart,  A.  Herr  Smith,  exclusive  of  mileage  aUowances. 

George  L.  Smith,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  John  Q.  .                         y>      -^     ^ 

Smith.  Snyder,  SUnard,  Standeford,  Storm,  StoweU,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illmois,  said :  "  Mr.  President, 

Strawbridge,    Swann,    Svpher,   Tavlor,   Thomas,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a 

Thornburgh,  Townsend,  Tremam.  Vance,  Waddelj,  question,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  very 

^a%S^wte..™W'^iE;  Jne  lawyer,  and  doubtl^  isf  He  « -ware  of 

WUliam  Willams,  Willie,  Ephraim  K.  WUson,  Wood,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 

and  Woodford~l58.  that  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 


ton,  Cox,  Crittenden,'  Curtis,  banford!l)awes,'Don-  is  ascertained  hj 

nan,  Dunnell,  Bames,  Eden,  Fort,  Poster,  Pr^re,  nrj  of  the  United  States,  has  this  Oougress  any 

Gooch,  Qunokel,  Eugene   Hale,  John  T.  Harris,  power  to  reclaim  it  or  require  them  to  pay  any 

Hatcher,   Gerry   W.   Hazelton,    Hendee,    Holman,  portion  of  it  back  ? " 

S"nS.Ti^K»W«S^SriK>^:  'Mr.Pratt,ofIndumjHaaid:  "  I  ,npp««e  that 

James  W.  McDUl,  MoDougall,  Monroe.  Moore,  Mor-  we  have  the  control  of  this  question  during  the 

rison,  Neal,  Kiblack,  Niles,  Orr,  Orth.  Packer,  Hoaea  entire  term  of  Congress ;  that  we  could  provide 

W.  Parker.  Peiry,  Pieroe,  Pike,  Poland,  Potter,  n^^  that  those  who  had  received  the  limit  of 

^"§&  Bt^k^Se^^^^^^^  s'ayTe"  »5,000  should  receive  nothing  further  for  their 
Scofleld,  Sesiions, 'LaaarSs  D.  fehoimaker,  Siali;  services  during  the  residue  of  this  Congress.  I 
J.  Amber  Smith,  Southard,  Speer,  Sprague,  Stark-  suppose  we  could  dispense  with  the  salary  en- 
weather.  Stone,  Striut,  Todd,  Tvner,  Wells^hite-  tirely  if  we  thought  proper.  But  this  bill  with 
house,  Whitthorne.  Wilber,  Charles  W  WiUard,  njy  amendment  makes  the  compensation  pre- 

^il\^r^^l,''^^Zn^-Z^^'l''^J^  cisely  equal  for  all-«5^00  apiece."  ^ 

Wolfe,  Woodworth,  John  D.  Young,  and  Pieroe  M.        Mr.  Logan :      Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 

B.  Touug— 104.  ator  says  that  he  supposes  that  we  could  abol- 

Not  Votdto — Messrs.  Barnum,  Bland,  Freeman  ish  the  salary  entirely.     That  is  very  probably 

5^fi'^^:i?°**^' T*'  ^®"^<?^»  Hewey,  Hooper,  Ken-  ^^^^    ^^^  ^jj^t  is  not  the  question.     I  put  the 

^^h^eflX^'T^m^^^^^^^  <l-estion  to  him, whether  t&s Congress  tas  any 

son,  Sheats,  William  A.  Smith,  Stephens,  St.  John,  power  to  reclaim  a  salary  that  has  been  paid 

and  Walls— 28.  out  of  the  Treasury  to  a  member  of  Congress, 

So  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  nnder  a  law  which  has  fixed  such  sal^^^^^    Is 

engrossed  and  read  the  third  time.  there  any  difference  between  doing  that  direot- 

T«u«  ««^nf;,^«  «roo  *^nf  ««««  th^  n<iaaaa>a  /^f  1/  ^ud  providiug  that  a  Souator  or  member  of 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  passage  of  ^         ^    i^  »  g    •  v.    r  ,  i^     reduced 

the  bill,  and  on  a  d  vision  there  were— yeas  l:'^°P,f.^^?  ®'^*"  .1^*1  I  T-\  v    i    ^^°*^^ 

122  navs  74  ^^  debiting  against  it  that  which  he  has  drawn 

So  th^e  biUwas  passed.  r^p^^lr/S^tiri  £^^^^^0? 

""""""  the  law,  when  the  Constitution  expressly  pro- 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  5,  1874,  the  bill  yides  that  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by 
of  the  House  was  considered.  The  Committee  law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
of  Civil  Service  reported  in  favor  of  striking  States  ?  This  is  the  oompensation  fixed  by- 
out  the  three  sections  of  the  bill  and  inserting  law,  and  it  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  of  the  United  States,  and  you  have  no  power 

That  so  muoh  of  the  aot  of  Maroh  8, 1878,  entitled  to  touch  it  any  more  than  you  have  any  other 

**  An  aot  maklnji^  appropriations  for  legislative,  exeo-  of  his  private  property ;  and,  as  a  lawyer,  it 

ntive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wiU 

the  year  ending  June  80, 1874,"  as  provides  for  the  g^  .^.y  n 

increase  of  the  compensation  of  members  of  Con-         %r     t>    41.     uTi.  i.  xv  x  xv  1. 

gross  and  Delegates,  and  the  several  officers  and  em-  .  ^^;  Pratt :      It  seems  to  me  that  that  ques- 

ploy^s  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  both,  be  and  tion  does  not  arise  here.    It  could  only  ariso  in 

the  same  is  hereby  rej>ealed,  and  the  salaries  and  case  the  whole  $5,000  provided  by  this  bill  as 

compensation  of  all  said  persons  shall  be  as  fixed  by  compensation  for  each  member  of  Congress  had 

the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  ^^^^  .^^  f^^^.  ^^^^^  p^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

%»anoir  3.  That  the  compensation  of  the  several  ^^^  been  paid  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
heads  of  Departments  shall  be  each  $8,000  per  annum,  call  it.    Such  is  not  the  case  here.    No  one  has 
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yet  been  paid,  under  the  law  of  March  last,  much  by  the  popular  verdict,  though  the  law 

$5,000/^  IB  JQst  aa  plain  as  it  can  be  written,  and  we  are 

Mr.  Logan :  "  That  is  dodging  the  question  willing  to  violate  it  merely  to  say  before  the 

again.     I  certainly  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  country  that  we  rushed  to  the  rescue.    I  do 

question  at  length.    I  expect  I  have  received  not  believe  in  such  legislation." 

my  portion  of  the  odium  of  this  law  of  March  Mr.  Thnrman,  of  Ohio,  said :  '^  I  wish  to  say 

last    I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  made  a  a  word  upon  the  legal  question  suggested  by 

mistake  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  but,  because  my  friend  from  Illinois,  because  I  think  if  he 

the  country  does  not  believe  in  the  amount  of  comes  to  understand  it  peifectly  he  will  find 

salary  w^  provided,  that  is  no  reason  why  rea-  there  is  not  the  difficulty  in  this  amendment  of 

Eonable  men  should  demand  of  us  to  do  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  he  supposes  to 

which  we  have  no  power  as  a  Congress  to  do ;  exist.    If  the  amendment  be  adopted,  it  ore- 

nor  do  they.  ates  no  inequality  whatsoever  in  the  payment 

'*  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  of  members.    They  will  all  be  paid  precisely 

people  as  readily  as  any  other  man  in  this  cham-  the  same  sum.     Nor  is  it  any  violation  of 

ber,  when  reasonable.    I  may  not  satisfy  my  vested  right.    The  amendment  proposes  that 

coDstitnenta,  but  am  willing  to  yield  in  my  offi-  the  excess  over  $5,000  provided  by  the  act  of 

cial  capacity  to  their  demands  or  their  requests.  March  last,  when  received  by  members,  shall 

But  to  go  further  than  that,  and  beyond  reason  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  with  them 

and  law  and  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  to  in  the  future  until  the  expiration  of  the  year ; 

satisfy  the  unreasonable  demands  of  Senators  the  whole  effect  of  which,  if  carried  out, 

who  are  playing  a  rdle  for  themselves,  we  are  would  be  that  each  member  of  the  Forty-third 

not  called  upon  to  do  it    No  demand  has  been  Congress  would  receive  for  the  year  the  sum 

made  to  go  beyond  our  constitutional  power  of  $5,000. 

by  the  people.    Sir,  the  demand  Qiade  by  the  ^^But  the  objection  that  this  is  in  violation  of 

people  on  the  Congress  is  this — the  repeal  of  vested  rights  of  members,  or  will  produce  any 

the  law  of  March  8, 1878.  inequality  between  them,  I  submit  to   my 

^^  What  effect  does  the  amendment  have  ?  It  friend  from  Illinois  is  not  well  taken.    It  does 

has  the  effect  to  charge  every  member  of  Con-  not  destroy  the  equality  between  the  members 

gress  for  the  next  year  to  come  with  what  he  at  all,  nor  does  it  destroy  vested  rights.    Let 

has  already  received  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  ns  see  how  that  is.    In  regard  to  the  compen- 

|d,000  a  year — to  debit  him  with  so  much,  and  sation  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives   the 

only  allow  him  to  draw  enough  hereafter  to  Constitution  provides : 

bring  him  down  to  $5,000.    I  suppose  I  should  The  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  shall  reoeive  a 

not  get  any  thing  for  the  next  tnree  months  oompensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 

under  tliis,  because  my  conscience  has  not  pre-  ^^iJ^^  P"*^  **^*  °^  ^®  Treaauiy  of  the  United 

vent^  me  from  drawing  my  salary  under  the  "'*'**• 

law.    I  gaess  I  shall  have  to  stay  here  without  '*  There  is  no  provision  as  to  when  it  shall 

any  money.    The  conscience  of  my  friend  from  ^*  paid,  or  how  it  shall  be  paid,  except  that  it 

Indiana  probably  being  a  little  more  sensitive,  shaJi  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

he  may  not  have  drawn  his  amount,  and  hence  States.    But,  when  we  come  to  the  compensa* 

he  will  be  permitted  to  receive  some  pay.  tion  of  the  President,  the  Constitution  reads : 

There  is  the  distinction  this  amendment  makes  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 

between  Senators — ^between  the  consciences  of  his  aervlces  a  compensation,  etc 

Senators.  '^  And  the  same  provision  in  regard  to  the 

"  But  it  goes  further.    Here  are  our  cabinet  Jadges  of  the  courts : 

ministers,  here  are  our  heads  of  bureaus,  here  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 

are  all  the  men  who  are  incorporated  in  the  in-  courts  snalfhold  their  offices  during  good  behavior, 

creased  salary  bill,  and  you  provide  that  the  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  tneir  services  s 

members  of  Congress  who  are  now  here  having  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 

seats  shall  return  their  pay,  but  everybody  else  **»*^  oontinuanoe  in  office, 

may  keep  his.    Is  that  honest?    Is  that  what  "The  first  difference,  then,  between  mem- 

the  people  want?    Is  that  what  they  demand  ?  hers  of  Congress,  whether  Senators  or  Bepre- 

Do  they  mean  that  we  shall  perpetrate  a  fraud  sentatives,  and  the  President  and  the  Judges,  is 

upon  them ;  that  we  shall  by  olinping  our  own  that  the  Constitution  is  obligatory  in  respect  to 

Tings  impose  upon  them  and  hide  the  increase  the  President  and  the  Judges,  that  their  com- 

of  s^ry  as  it  affects  other  officers  ?    They  de-  pensation  shall  be  paid  at  stated  times ;  where- 

mand  no  aach  thing.  as  there  is  no  such  provision  in  regard  to  that 

'^Xow,  I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  so  versed  of  Senators  and  Bepresentativea. 

in  the  law  as  my  friend  from  Indiana;  but  "There  is  then  another  material  difference 

what  little  law  I  do  know  suggests  to  me  at  between  the  two,  and  that  is,  that  the  salary 

least  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  that  which  of  the  President  and  the  salaries  of  the  Judges 

he  asks  by  his  amendment.    I  am  aware  that,  oannot  be  diminished  during,  in  the  case  of  the 

when  we  decide  questions  here,  sometimes  our  President,  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have 

kgal  knowledge  is  overriden  by  outside  press-  been  elected,  and  as  to  the  Judges,  during  the 

nre;  sometimes  our  views  are  changed  very  term  they  shall  hold  office;  whereas  the  com* 
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penBation  of  members  of  Congress  may  be  in-  not?  I  know  I  cannot  pat  questions  to  the 
creased  or  diminished  during  the  very  term  of  Senator  that  he  cannot  answer,  but  I  should 
their  office.  We  may  increase  our  own  sala-  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  does  not  be- 
ries,  or  we  may  diminish  them ;  and  that  being  come  private  property.  If  it  does  not,  is  it 
the  case,  as  we  have  complete  power  over  that  real  estate  ?  It  is  something.  I  should  like 
subject  to  increase  or  diminish  the  salary,  if  the  Senator  to  tell  me,  after  he  receives  hb  s&I- 
now  at  this  moment  each  member  of  Congress  ary,  what  kind  of  property  it  is.'* 
had  already  received  precisely  the  sum  of  Kr.  Thurman :  ^'  Certainly  when  a  member 
$5,000  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  4th  has  drawn  his  pay  and  got  it  in  his  pocket  it  is 
day  of  March  last,  I  say,  as  the  Senator  from  his  private  property,  and  is  liable  for  his 
Indiana  has  already  said,  if  we  thought  he  debts ;  and  if  he  goes  into  bankruptcy  it  c&n 
had  received  enough  for  this  year,  we  might  be  taken  by  the  assignees.'* 
say  he  should  be  paid  no  more  than  the  $5,000  Mr.  Logan :  "  Now,  following  that,  I  wiU 
that  he  had  already  received.  We  may  in-  ask  this  question :  Suppose  it  is  private  prop- 
crease  our  own  salary  or  diminish  it,  and  we  erty,  and  it  is  liable  for  his  debts,  oy  what  pro- 
might  diminish  it  for  the  succeeding  three  cess  can  Congress  divest  him  of  it,  witLoat 
months  down  to  a  dollar  a  day,  and  no  one  making  just  compensation  ? " 
could  dispute  that  that  would  be  a  constitu-  Mr.  Thurman  :  *^  It  does  not  divest  him  of 
tional  law,  although  the  effect  of  it  might  be  if 

to  make  the  whole  compensation  for  the  year  Mr.  Logan :  *'  Yes,  it  does.    You  do  not  di- 

just  $5,000.    I  wiU  suppose  such  a  case  as  vest  a  man  of  what  he  is  to  get,  but  of  what 

that.    So  we  might  say  that  it  should  be  noth-  he  has  got,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  amount  due 

ing  for  the  next  three  months  because  we  have  to  him  monthly  until  it  is  equalized  to  the 

already  received  enough.  $5,000  per  annum.    That  is  exactly  what  jon 

"  I  do  not  find,  therefore,  any  constitutional  do.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  adroit  Sena- 
difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  tor  another  question.  Suppose  this  bill  should 
the  Senator  from  Indiana ;  and  I  shall  vote  for  become  a  law  to-day.  I  have  drawn  several 
it  for  this,  if  no  other  reason,  that  I  feel  my-  thousand  dollars  of  my  pay ;  I  do  not  remem- 
self  bound  by  the  instructions  of  my  Legisla-  ber  how  much.  The  law  passes  to-day,  and  is 
ture  to  undo,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do,  signed  by  the  President,  requiring  that  monej 
the  effect  of  the  act  of  8d  March  last."  which  I  have  drawn  to  be  cnarged  over  on  mj 

Mr.  Logan :  **  I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  account  in  future,  and  in  that  way  the  Gov- 

when  the  individual  receives  the  money  under  emment  of  the  United  States  is  to  obtain  the 

the  law  payable  montJily,  it  does  not  vest  in  money  back.    Now,  suppose  I  resign  to-mor- 

him  and  become  his  private  property  ? "  row,  can  the  Government  recover  that  money 

Mr.  Thurman :  '*  I  will  answer  the  question  from  me  ?    That  is  the  question  I  ask.*^ 

of  my  friend.    That  question  would  arise  pro-  Mr,   Thurman :  "I  aln  afraid  the  Senator 

vided  yon  required  the  member  to  pay  it  back;  will   resign   in  order   to  keep  his  monej."^ 

but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi-  (Laughter.) 

ana  does  not  require  anybody  to  pay  back,"  Mr.  Logan :   "  There  is  no  danger  of  that; 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  Does  not  but  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  answer  me 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  question,  inasmuch  as  his  legal  mind  con- 
require  that  this  shall  be  charged  to  the  mem-  trols  him  in  voting  for  this  bill.  He  thinks  it 
ber  of  Congress?  "  is  legal  and  proper,  because  he  has  been  so  in- 

Mr.  Thurman :  ^^  Yes ;  and,  if  the  effect  of  structed." 

charging  it  is  to  take  away  any  right  to  any  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,   said :   ''  Tie 

more  compensatioor  for  that  year,  he  wiU  get  amendment  proposes  equalization,  as  I  under- 

no  more ;  but,  if  the  excess  should  be  more  stand  it ;  that  it  proposes  to  take  all  the  mem- 

than  his  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  hers  of  the  present  Congress — ^the  Forty-tLird 

year  would  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Congress — ^who  have  drawn  the  Increased  rate 

he  is  not  required  to  pay  back  the  excess.^*  of  compensation  since  the  4th  of  March  last, 

Mr.  Logan :  **  On  this  point,  because  it  is  and  to  deduct  from  their  compensation  in  thd 

the  point  of  controversy,  I  want  the  Senator—  future  an  amount  which  will  bring  them  down 

for  he  is  a  very  good  lawyer — ^to  answer  me  to  the  $5,000  per  year  fixed  in  this  bill, 

this  question :  Has  Congress  any  power  to  do-  "  Now,  if  equalization  is  the  purpose,  ifjon 

prive  yon  of  your  property  after  it  is  once  intend  to  make  the  salary  of  the  members  yet 

rested  in  you  ? "  under  congressional  control  as  nearly  equal  as 

Mr.  Thurman :  "The  Senator,  being  a  very  possible,  why  not  go  farther  back  ?  Here  are 
good  lawyer  himself— and  I  say  that  not  to  a  large  number  of  Senators  who  were  in  the 
bandy  compliments— does  not  need  to  be  told  Forty-second  Congress ;  there  are  many  meni- 
that  private  property  cannot  be  taken  without  bers  of  the  House  who  were  in  tihe  Forty-sec- 
making  just  compensation,  under  the  Constitn-  ond  Congress ;  and,  if  there  be  any  feature  in 
tion  of  the  United  States.*'  the  legislation  of  last  March  which  was  con- 
Mr.  Logan :  **  Very  well.  The  question  sidered  objectionable,  it  is  what  has  been  popu- 
then  is,  whether,  if  a  man  receives  his  salary,  larly  baptized  as  the  back-pay  feature  of  the 
it  does  not  become  private  property.    Does  it  bill.    If  the  Forty-third  Congress  has  power 
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to  defidcate  against  the  coming  salary  what  of  motives,  nor  of  the  propriety  or  wisdom  in 

has  heen  reoeived  in  the  months  since  March  its  passage — ^bnt  simpler  that  it  has  never  heen 

last,  whj  has  it  not  the  power  to  defalcate  claimed  that  there  was  any  defect  in  that  law 

against  the  memhers  who  took  the  back  pay  in  by  which  it  was  not  an  operative  law.    This 

the  Forty-second  Congress?    Why  does  the  has  never  been  suggested.    Bo  it  has  never 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  stop  been  whispered  that  a  Senator  of  the  United 

there?     I  can  nnderstand  no  difference.    If  States  had  a  right  to  receive  more  or  less  than 

my  friend  from  Ohio  takes  the  ground  that  that  snm.    When  it  was  received  it  was  his 

Congress  has  the  power  now  to  open  accounts,  own.  Of  course,  no  Senator  was  bound  to  draw 

and  to  dedicate  against  the  coming  salary  the  it.    A  man  may  let  his  money  that  is  due  him 

excess  that  has  been  received  since  the  4th  of  pile  up  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

March  last,  why  have  we  not  the  power  to  go  or  in  tne  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

hack  into  the  Forty-second  Congress  ? ''  to  any  amount  he  pleases,  as  he  may  in  a  bank 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  That  would  be  adiscrimina-  or  anywhere  else.    There  it  piles  up ;  there  it 

tion  between  members.^'  goes  to  his  credit ;  it  is  credited  to  him.    The 

Mr.  Scott :  *'  Between  what  members  ? ''  day  the  bill  became  operative  the  amount  due 

Mr.  Thurman :    ^  Between  those  who  be-  to  each  was  payable ;  and  the  man  who  did 

longed  to  the  Forty-second  Congress  and  those  not  go  to  the  office  the  day  he  was  entitled  to 

who  did  not.*'  it  and  draw  the  sum,  the  average  of  which,  it 

Mr.  Scott :  "  Not  at  all.  It  makes  no  dis-  was  said  in  this  debate,  was  about  t8,000,  was 
crimination  among  the  present  members ;  it  jnst  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  those  who  did, 
redoces  them  all  to  $5,000.  The  only  dis-  and  his  administrators  were  just  as  much  en- 
crimination  it  makes  is  in  favor  of  those  who  titled,  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  to  collect  it  if 
vers  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  and  are  not  he  died  as  if  he  had  taken  it  during  his  life, 
in  the  Forty-third.  They  have  got  the  money,  That  position  cannot  be  controverted.  It  is 
and  you  cannot  reach  them ;  but,  if  you  can  impregnable. 

reach  members  from  the  4th  of  March  last,  **  Now,  Mr.  President,  how  would  it  be  in 
joQ  can  reach  every  member  of  the  Forty-third  case  it  appears  that  any  Senator  has  not  re- 
Congress  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-seo-  ceived  this  pay  ?  No  such  case  can  exist  under 
ond,  and  this  amendment  faUs  short  of  its  the  law.  Every  member  of  Congress  received 
highly-patriotic  purpose."  his  pay — ^back  pay,  increased  pay,  and  all. 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :   "  I  Take  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  devoted 

nnderstood  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say  that  the  back  pay,  which  was  his  legal,  right,  to 

he  could  see  nothing  unconstitutional,  he  could  building  the  Washington  Monument ;  or  of  the 

see  no  invidious  distinction  in  an  amendment  gentleman  who  divided  among  the  poor  of  his 

which  provided  that  those  Senators  who,  since  district,  kind  and  charitable  as  he  was,  the 

the  4th  of  March,  have  been  drawing  pay  at  money  so  taken  from  the  Treasury ;  and  are 

the  rate  of  97,500,  should  have  charged  up  to  they,  with  their  charitable  and  generous  dis- 

them  that  sum,  so  that  they  would  draw  now  position  of  it,  embraced  in  the  clause  of  this 

a  less  snm  than  those  who  did  not  receive  the  amendment,  or  are  they  excluded  as  those  that 

iDcreased  pay  under  the  salary  bill.    To  that  did  not  take  the  increase?     If  they  are  in- 

proportion  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  impelled,  as  eluded  because  they  did  with  it  what  their 

he  Bays,  by  the  action  of  his  Legislature  to  good  and  charitable  hearts  suggested,  never- 

speak  on  the  sabject,  has  given  the  weight  of  timeless  they  took  it.    The  United  States  Gov- 

hia  authority,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  emment  did  not  make  an  appropriation  to 

in  this  Senate.  assist  in  the  building  of  the  Washmgton  Mo- 

**Mr.  PrMident,  the  Constitution  says  that  nument.  Money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  Treasury  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  a 
a  compensation  to  he  ascertained  by  law.  It  congressional  district  except  by  law*  No,  Mr. 
moat  be  the  Senators  each  and  all  of  them  President,  they  took  it;  and  a  Senator  who. 
alike.  It  must  be  ascertained,  namely,  made  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
certain  as  to  amount.  It  must  be  by  law  that  telling  him  to  cover  the  pay  which  was  due 
it  is  made  certain;  that  is,  by  a  general  ride  him  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
applying  to  all.  If  I  understand  this  ques-  States  took  that  money.  He  could  only  con- 
tion,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  a  member  vey  a  title  to  it,  because  it  was  their  property, 
of  the  Congress  €i  the  United  States,  under  He  disposed  of  it  where  his  conscience,  where 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  passed  there-  his  means,  where  his  disposition  led  him  in  the 
nnder,  may  receive  the  sum  ascertained  by  exercise  of  that  right  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
lav.  He  has  no  option  about  it.  If  it  is  noth-  exercise,  where  they  told  him  if  had  better 
iog,  he  has  no  right  to  any  thing;  if  it  is  a  go;  but  it  was  nevertheless  his  act.  It  was 
larger  sum  than  it  was  when  his  constituents  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  no  law  of  Con- 
elected  him,  he  must  receive  that  sum  and  no  gross,  but  by  the  act  alone  and  solely  of  that 
other.  It  is  the  sum  'ascertained  by  law.'  individual;  and  if  that  individual  had  died 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  before  he  made  that  disposition  it  would  have 
That  that  law  was  unconstitutional ;  that  that  belonged  to  his  estate,  and  could  have  been 
law  was  improper  or  illegal — ^I  speak  not  now  claimed  by  his  executors.    He  was  geserous 
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with  his  own,  not  with  the  puhlio  money.    So  is  simply  to  say  in  effect  that  the  pay  of  mem- 

that,  Mr.  President,  whether  a  Senator,  receiv-  hers  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  sbidl  he  $10,- 

ing  it  as  all  did,  devoted  it  to  pay  his  debts,  or  000  for  this  Congress,  and  in  oomputing  their 

whether  in  the  exercise  of  a  noble  generosity,  pay  $10,000  yon  take  into  accoont  what  has 

daiming  the  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  already  been  paid.    I  pnt  it  to  any  one  here 

his  own,  he  gave  it  for  saoh  purposes  as  he  if  this  amendment,  read  in  these  words — 'that 

thought  convenient  and  proper,  or  whether  he  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Fortj- 

did  it  without  taking  any  action  on  the  matter,  third  Congress,  for  the  Congress,  shall  be  $10,- 

still  in  contemplation  of  law  this  sum  was  to  000 ' — ^if  that  was  the  simple  amendment  and 

his  credit;  and  it  required  his  act,  his  convey-  nothing  more,  and  not  a  word  was  said  about 

ance,  to  divest  himself  of  it ;  or,  in  case  of  charging  up  to  them  what  they  have  received 

death,  the  act  of  his  representative.    So  it  has  — would  not  the  necessary  effect  be  that  all 

been  in  every  case ;  and  in  such  instances,  if  they  have  received  would  be  taken  out,  and 

there  be  such  where  the  voluntary  disposition  they  would  only  receive  the  balance  of  the 

of  it  has  not  been  made  by  the  individtial,  it  $10,000 ;  and  is  there  anybody  who  would  say 

stands  there  as  his  property  now,  subject  to  that  was  not  constitutional  f 

an  action  in  case  of  his  death  by  his  adminiB-  '*  Or  suppose  you  take  it  in  another  way  and 

trator  or  executor.'^  provide  that  the  bill  shall  take  effect  from  the 

Mr.  Thurman  :   '^  Mr.  President,  I  should  4th  day  of  March  next,  leaving  yon  to  receive 

not  say  a  word  more  on  the  point   imme-  pay  at  $7,600  up  to  the  4th  day  of  March  next, 

diately  under  consideration,  but  that  I  must  aud  then  provide  that  for  the  succeeding  year 

have  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  ex-  your  pay  shall  be  only  $2,600  a  year,  would  anj- 

pression  of  my  views,  or  else  I  must  be  ex-  body  say  that  that  would  be  unconstitutionflll 

ceedingly  mistaken  in  my  view  of  what  is  And  yet  that  would  be  precisely  the  effect  of 

the  Constitution,  for  I  find  that  I  am  criti-  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 

cised  all  around  and  told  that  I  am  wrong  in  It  would  make  your  pay  for  the  Congress  $10,- 

my  views.    But  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  see  it.  What  000  and  no  more,  and  his  amendment  makes  it 

is  considered  back  pay  in  popular  parlance  $10,000  and  no  more,  and  this  objection  is  a 

was  the  additional  sum  of  $5,000,  less  mile-  mere  objection  to  the  form  of  the  thing,  to 

age,  which  was  paid  to  each  one  of  the  mem-  what  is  called  the  charg^g  up,  the  debidng 

bers  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  for  his  ser-  members  with  what  thev  have  received  over 

vices  in  that  Congress.    That  was  the  back  and  above  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year;  and  as 

pay.    It  amounted  to  different  sums  to  the  we  have  power  to  decrease  our  compensation 

differeut  members,  according  to  the  amount  as  well  as  to  increase  it,  as  we  may  do  it  at 

of  their  mileage.    To  the  Senators  from  Ohio  any  time  whatsoever,  as  we  may  take  into 

it  amounted  to  about  $4,800,  or  between  $4,800  consideration  what  we  have  received  hereto- 

and  $4,400.    To  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  fore  in  determining  what  we  shall  receive  in 

who  liberally  contributed  his  share  to  finish  the  fttture,  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  see, 

the  Washington  Monument,  it  amounted  to  with  the  utmost  respect  for  those  who  think 

the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-odd  dollars ;  otherwise,  where  is  the  difference  between  the 

and  so  on.  It  was  a  very  different  sum,  accord-  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 

ing  to  the  amount  of  mileage  that  a  member  either  one  of  the  propositions  that  I  have  sng- 

was  to  receive.    That  is  not  in  this  bill,  nor  is  gested ;  for  instance,  the  proposition  that  the 

it  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  pay  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  shall  be  $10,- 

from  Indiana  farthest  from  me  (Mr.  Pratt).  000  for  the  Congress,  or  that  this  act  ah^ 

But  the  act  of  March  8,  1878,  provided  that  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and 

the  salary  of  members  of  Congress  should  the  pay  for  the  next  year  shall  be  at  the  rate 

thenceforth  be  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  an-  of  $2,500. 

num,  payable  monthly.    It  made  an  annual  "Inasmuch  as  you  might  plainly  provide 

salary,  just  as  the  previous  act  had  made ;  an  that  this  law  should  take  effect  on  the  4th  of 

annual  salary  just  as  the  act  of  1856,  which  March  next,  and  that  then  for  the  next  sno- 

established  $8,000,  had  made.    So  this  act  of  ceeding  year  we  should  receive  only  $3,500  a 

March  last  provided  that  in  the  future  the  year,  or  inasmuch  as  yon  might  provide  that 

compensation  of  a  member  of  Congress  should  the  compensation  of  members  for  the  two  years 

be  $7,500  per  annum.  enduig  the  8d  of  March,  1876,  should  be  $10,- 

"  Now,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  that  000,  and  that  would  leave  you  to  be  chained 

act  is  to  be  repealed,  and  we  are  to  go  back  to  up  with  all  you  had  received  before  this  time, 

$5,000  per  annum ;  and,  inasmuch  as  that  is  so  you  may  take  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 

done  in  deference,  as  it  is  said,  to  public  opin-  expressed  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

ion,  which  condemns  the  act,  the  Senator  from  from  Indiana. 

Indiana  farthest  from  me  proposes  to  give  full  "  Now  a  word  as  to  the  back  pay.  The  Sen- 
effect  to  that  public  opinion  and  make  it  ap-  ator  from  Pennsylvania  says.  Why  may  you  not 
ply  to  this  Congress  just  as  fully  as  if  the  salary  charge  up  the  back  pay  ?  For  this  reason :  that 
had  not  been  raised  at  all  quoad  this  Congress,  that  would  make  an  inequality  in  the  pay  of 

"  Now  I  want  to  go  on  and  state  what  this  members  of  Congress,  paying  some  men  one 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is.   It  salary,  and  others  another  and  different  salary. 
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I  do  not  go  into  the  question  whether  or  not  annoonced  to  the  Senate.    He  sa^s  that  despite 

there  mast  be  equality ;  whether  there  must  be  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject  he  is  going 

ujuforoaitjr.    I  know  that  there  are  some  per-  to  vote  for  this  reduction  because  the  people, 

sons  who  think  there  need  not  be  uniformity.^'  his  masters,  demand  it.    Now,  sir,  the  point  I 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Iowa,  said :  ''I  trust  that  the  make  is  this,  that  if  it  was  wrong  on  the  8d  of 
Tote  will  be  taken  upon  this  amendment  at  March,  1878,  to  raise  the  salary  ^m  $5,000  to 
once,  as  also  upon  all  other  amendments  that  $7,500  a  year,  it  has  been  wrong  every  day 
may  be  offered,  though  I  trust  none  will  be  since,  and  we  are  wrong-doers  in  having  re- 
offered,  and  that  we  shall  get  to  a  vote  on  the  ceived  compensation  under  that  law,  and  should 
bill  in  a  very  short  time.  either  return  it  to  the  Treasury  or  else  it  should 

"•  Upon  this  measure,  as  upon  aD  others,  be  deducted  from  our  compensation  in  future, 

while  I  have  a  seat  upon  this  floor  I  propose,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  from  that  con- 

8s  far  as  I  can,  to  look  to  practical  results.    In  elusion.     The  whole  argument  of  my  friend 

other  words,  I  think  a  vast  deal  more  of  a  prac-  from  Wisconsin  is  this :  He  yields  to  this  de- 

tical  certainty  than  I  do  of  theoretical  perfeo-  mand  because  the  people  have  willed  it ;  be- 

tion.    I  know  that  we  may  remain  here  and  cause  they  have  determiiied  that  this  increase 

discuss  this  and  other  questions  day  after  day.  of  salary  was  wrong.    I  submit  to  him  that  the 

whereas  if  we  would  come  down  to  the  real  same  people  likewise  demand  that  this  bill 

question  before  us,  and  decide  it  on  the  Judg-  which  we  are  now  considering  should  relate 

mexLt  of  each  Senator,  we  should  be  more  like-  back  to  the  4th  of  March,  1878,  so  that  at  no 

Ij  to  reach  such  practical  results  as  would  be  period  should  we  be  in  the  receipt  of  more 

beneficial  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  than  $5,000  a  year.    The  second  proposition 

''So  far  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the  which  I  make  is,  that,  upon  every  increase 

Senator  from  Indiana  is  concerned,  if  it  stood  which  has  been  made  by  Congress  of  the  com- 

alone  and  aside  from  its  effect  on  this  bill,  I  pensation  of  its  members,  the  increase  has  re- 

certsinly  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  lated  back  uniformly  to  the  beginning  of  the 

oppose  it.    I  think  my  course  upon  this  ques-  Gongress  when  the  increase  was  made.    The 

tion  last  session,  as  well  as  this,  is  sufficient  to  compensation  has  been  changed  some  five  or 

indicate  how  I  would  stand  upon  the  general  six  times,  and  I  repeat  that,  wherever  that  in- 

proposition.    In  other  words,  I  think  that  in  crease  has  been  made,  it  has  related  back  to  the 

jasdce  and  in  right,  and  in  view  of  all  the  con-  beginning  of  that  Congress.    If  that  be  correct 

siderations  that  obtain,  it  is  but  proper  that  as  a  principle,  why  shonld  not  the  decrease  of 

this  bill,  so  far  as  Senators  and  members  are  compensation  be  governed  by  the  same  princt- 

eoneemed,  diould  relate  back  to  the  4th  of  pie,  and  the  decrease  relate  back  to  the  begin- 

Msrch  last.    But,  as  I  have  already  said,  while  ning  of  the  Congress  ? 

thst  is  my  opinion,  I  nevertheless  am  as  well  ^^Now,  let  us  take  our  legislation  from  1789 

ofthe  opinion  that,  if  this  amendment  shall  be  down  to  the  present  time.     The  first  com- 

carried,  it  perhaps  will  result  in  the  defeat  of  pensation  was  an  allowance  of  six  dollars  per 

the  bilt— if  not  hercLthat  it  perhaps  may  fall  day.    The  first  increase  was  from  six  doUars 

IS  between  the  two  Houses."  to  seven  dollars  per  day;  the  next  increase 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:   '^The  was  to  eight  dollars  a  day ;  the  next  to  $1,500 

amendment  as  it  Is  now  drawn  discriminates  a  year;  tihe  next  to  $8,000;  and  then,  in  1866, 

from  this  time  forth  as  to  the  pay  of  Senators  an  increase  was  made  to  $5,000,  and  in  1878 

in  this  Chamber.    That  cannot  be  done  oonsti-  to  $7,500.    There  has  been  but  one  instance,  I 

totionally,  in  my  opinion.    We  can  figure  on  believe,  since  the  institution  of  this  Govem- 

this  question  ;    we  can  ascertain  just  what  ment,  when  the  compensation  of  members  of 

e\rer7  Senator  has  received;  we  presume  that  Congress  was  decreased,  and  that  took  place 

they  have  received  all  that  they  are  entitled  in  the  year  1818.    The  previous  Congress  had 

to;  if  they  have  not,  they  have  but  to  go  to  the  increased  the  compensation  from  six  dollars  or 

office  and  draw  the  money  ;  it  is  there  for  eight  dollars  a  day,  whatever  it  was,  to  $8,000 

them ;  they  have  received,  or  may  to-day  ob-  for  the  Congress,  or  $1,500  a  year.    There  was 

tain,  $6,250.     Now,  then,  let  us  fix  the  pay  great  complaint  made  of  that  increase,  and  the 

of  all  Senators  from  this  time  out  at  $8,750,  if  succeeding  Congress  promptly  repealed  the  law, 

that  is  the  proper  amount."  decreasing  the  compensation  to  eight  dollars  a 

Mr.  Pratt :  "  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  share  day,  and  made  that  decrease  relate  back  to  the 

the  oonstltutional  scruples  of  my  learned  friend  commencement  of  that  Congress.    I  have  the 

from  Wisconsin ;  but,  sir,  to  return  to  the  ob-  act  here  by  me  if  any  Senator  has  any  question 

jections  which  have  been  made  against  the  upon  that  subject. 

pending  amendment,    the    first    proposition  ^'  There  is  but  one  consideration  more,  then, 

which  1  make  in  answer  to  all  of  the  objec-  Mr.  President,  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 

tioos  which  have  been  ui^ed  against  it  is  Senate ;  and  that  is  in  reply  to  the  objections 

this:  in  now  changing  the  compensation  of  of  my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 

members  of  Congress  from  $7,500  a  year  to  They  complain  that  there  will  be  inequality 

$5,000  a  year  we  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  will  between  the   compensation  of  members  of 

oCthe  people,  to  the  pronounced  popular  Judg-  Congress;  they  complain  that  they  will  have 

meat.   8o  my  friend  from  Wisconsm  has  Just  to  refund  money  which  they  have  already  re- 
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oeiyed  nnder  the  existing  law,  and  tbe  com-       "  In  regard  to  other  allowancea,  aa  to  which 

plaint  18  that  it  is  violative,  if  not  of  the  letter,  eo  mnoh  complaint  has  heen  made,  what  are 

at  least  of  the  spirit,  of  the  Oonstitation,  as  thejt    The j  are  fixed  and  ascertained.    We 

impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  nnder  were  allowed  nnder  the  old  law  9125  per  an- 

which  the  money  was  paid.  nnm  apiece  to  pay  for  the  ordinary  stationeiy 

"  This  position  womd  have  great  force  in  and  the  incidents  connected  with  the  ordinary 
case  it  were  well  founded ;  but  the  amend-  discharge  of  our  duty.  It  is  true  that  the 
ment  which  I  have  offered  is  prospective  in  its  newspapers  say  that  five  or  ten  thousand 
operation ;  it  compels  no  Senator,  no  member  knives  are  supplied  to  members  of  the  8en- 
01  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to  refund  a  ate.  If  so,  they  are  paid  for  by  members  of 
dollar  of  the  money  which  he  has  received  the  Senate.  The  whole  amount  of  our  allow- 
under  the  act  of  March  8,  1878.  Under  that  ance  as  fixed  by  law  is  $125  to  each  member, 
law  the  compensation  for  the  entire  Ck>ngre8s  and  that  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
would  be  $15,000.  Up  to  the  4th  day  of  purpose.  What  other  allowanoes  are  given? 
January  in  this  present  year  the  compensation  ifone  otiier.  No  member  of  Gongrees  can  by 
under  the  law  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $6,250.  any  possibility  draw  from  the  publio  Treasuiy 
That,  subtracted  from  the  compensation  et-  nnder  the  old  law  any  thing  but  his  compensa* 
tablished  by  this  bill  ($10,000  per  Oongress),  tion.  the  $5,000  a  year,  the  mileage  allowed 
leaves  $8,750  yet  to  be  paid  to  members  of  by  law,  and  this  allowance  for  stationery. 
Oongress,  to  be  distributed  over  the  fourteen  The  franking  privilege  being  repealed,  as  a 
months  remaining  of  the  Forty-third  Oon-  matter  of  course,  we  are  relievea  in  a  great 
gress ;  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  that  measure  from  the  burden  of  fhmking  puUic 
will  leave  $268  per  month  to  be  paid  to  each  documents.  The  amount  of  postage  that  may 
member  of  Oongress  in  the  future.  Nothing  be  paid  by  any  of  us  probably  would  range 
is  to  be  returned  whatever;  so  that  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  or 
that  objection  is  not  well  taken.  This  amend-  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  That  may  or 
ment  contemplates  no  return  to  the  Treasury  may  not  be  provided  for,  as  Oongress  may 
of  any  dollar  that  has  been  received  under  an  hereafter  deem  wise.  I  say,  therefore,  Mr. 
existing  law,  but  fixes  the  compensation  in  the  President,  that  the  amendment  reported  by 
future  so  that  those  who  have  received  under  the  committee  is  substantially  correct, 
the  existing  law  $625  a  month  will  hereafter,  "  As  to  the  proposition  now  oSered  by  the 
during  the  remaining  fourteen  months  of  this  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  certainly  would  not  vote 
Oongress,  receive  but  $268  a  month.  That  is  for  it.  I  have  no  more  power  and  we  have  no 
the  whole  of  it"  more  right  to  take  from  members  of  Oongress 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  commit-  money  which  they  have  earned  and  reoeived 

tee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  this  sub-  in  pursuance  of  law  than  we  have  the  right  to 

ject,  with  the  House  bill  and  with  all  the  de-  take  your  house,  or  your  farm,  or  confiscate 

batesin  the  House  before  them,  concluded  that  your  property.    It  is  their  property,  and  al- 

it  was  better  from  this  time  forth,  from  the  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  money,  as  exhibited 

passage  of  tiiis  bill,  to  restore  the  salary  of  here  yesterday  by  my  fHend  from  Texas  (Mr. 

$5,000  a  year  and  the  ordinary  allowances  and  Flanagan),  what  he  has  received  is  property — 

mileage.     It  is  true  that  objections  were  at  his  property — and  no  man  has  a  right  to  take 

once  made  that  the  old  mileage  system  was  it  from  him.    With  all  due  deference  to  mj 

objectionable,  was  unequal,  by  giving  to  mem-  fHend  from  Indiana,  who  I  know  would  never 

bers  from  remote  States  a  greater  portion  than  like  to  do  any  thing  by  indirection,  I  do  say 

was  their  due.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in-  that  the  legal  effect  of  his  amendment  is  by 

fiisted  that  men  who  come  from  a  great  dis-  indirection,  by  a  device,  to  take  money  from 

tance,  from  their  business  and  from  their  fam-  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  earned  it,  and 

ilies,  ought  to  have  some  additional  compensap  hold  it,  and  have  it  now  by  law.    Why,  air, 

tion,  more  than  the  mere  expense  of  traveling  what  is  the  proposition  ?     Senators  are  dia- 

from  their  remote  place  of  residence  to  this  cassing  the  various  forms  in  which  the  propo- 

point.     Other  considerations  operated.     At  sition  may  be  put.    Tbey  say  if  it  is  framed 

any  rate,  this  was  a  long-established  system,  in  such  and  such  words  it  is  oonstitutional,  bnt 

that  had  not  given  rise  to  much  complaint;  if  framed  in  otherwordsitis  unconstitutionaL 

and  if  there  was  any  gross  injustice  in  it,  that  Sir,  I  care  not  in  what  form  you  put  it,  it  is 

might  at  any  time  be  corrected  by  a  reduction  ui\)ust,  and  therefore  I  will  not  vote  for  it.     I 

of  the  rate  of  mileage.    If  twenty  cents  a  mile  would  not  vote  for  it  under  any  deman^. 
is  now  too  high,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of        '*Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  other 

transportation,  it  can  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  points  that  have  been  made  on  which  I  desire 

amendment  of  the  law,  be  reduced  to  ten  cents  to  say  a  word,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 

a  mUe.    The  committee  thought  it  was  better  on  this  bill  again.    When  the  committee  re- 

simply  to  restore  the  law  as  it  was  on  the  8d  ported  this  bill  they  considered  other  ques- 

of  March,  1878 ;  and  there  are  grave  and  serious  tions,  which,  I  see  from  the  amendments  pre- 

reasons  why  this  system  of  mileage  ought  to  pared  ail  around  me,  are  to  be  presented, 

be  maintained,  but  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate  and  we  have  got  to  debate  them  over  again  ; 

than  that  now  fixed  by  law.  and  I  wish  now  in  advance  to  give,  as  neai 
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aa  I  can,  the  reasons  wbj  we  did  not  do  so  Oongress,  representatiyes  of  States.    "We  are 

and  so.  at  liberty  to  pnrsne  nearly  all  the  vocations 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Pren-  of  life.     We  can  engage  in  our  professions 

dent  of  the  United  States  had  the  benefit  of  during  the  time  that  we  are  not  here  em- 

this  increase-of-salarj  act,  it  raising  his  salary  ployed  in  the  pnbho  seryice.     We  are  not 

from  $25,000  up  to  $50,000  a  year,  and  that  if  cramped  and  crippled  by  those  rules  of  propri- 

we  are  now  disposed^  either  in  deference  to  ety  which  g^iara  and  protect  the  Supreme 

public  opinion  or  because  we  think  it  is  right,  Gonrt  of .  the  United  States.     Therefore,  in 

to  go  back  to  the  old  salary,  we  ought  to  put  measuring  our  compensation,  we  are  not  to  be 

the  President  in  the  same  position.    I  could  goTcmed  by  the  same  rules  and  the  same  prin- 

not  answer  that  argument  if  we  bad  the  power  ciples  that  we  would  be  governed  by  in  nxing 

to  do  it.    If  the  same  public  opinion  which  the  compensation  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 

controls  the  rotes  of  some  members — it  does  preme  Court.    I  do  not  think  their  compensa- 

not  control  mine,  because  I  think  the  salary  of  tion  is  too  high.    As  far  as  my  constituents 

$5,000  is  enough — ^and  induces  them  to  go  are  concerned,  I  never  have  heard  any  one 

back  to  $5,000  a  year,  is  to  apply  to  members  complain  about  the  reasonable  increase  of  the 

of  Congress,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  go  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

back  to  $25,000  for  the  President?    The  an-  of  the  United  States. 

swer  at  once  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  "  In  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United 

United  States  forbids  us  to  do  so.  States,  heretofore,  while  his  salary  was  fixed 

"But|  they  say,  let  us  do  it  any  way;  let  us  at  $25,000  a  year,  it  was  supported  and  aided 

repeal  the  law  of  March  8,  1878,  and  not  say  by  direct  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  so 

any  thing  about  the  President.    Well,  or,  if  that,  instead  of  $25,000  a  year,  the  President 

we  do  that,  we  do  what  we  know  we  have  not  has  for  many  years,  away  back  into  the  time  of 

the  constitational  power  to  do.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  thence  down,  been  paid 

"But,  they  say,  the  courts  will  set  aside  our  for  certain  matters  which   ordinarily   enter 

action.     I  trust  in  God  the  Congress  of  the  into  the  private  expenses  of  every  citizen,  in 

United  States  will  never  allow  the  courts  to  order  to  add  to  his  salary  of  $25,000  a  year, 

set  aside  our  action  in  pasain^^  a  law  that  we  If,  then,  we  think  the  salary  now  fixed  by  the 

know  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  no  man  now  Constitution  and  the  law  is  too  high  at  $50,- 

can  touch  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  000,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  the  extent 

United  States,  during  his  term  of  office,  in  the  that  we  desire,  to  the  extent  we  think  is  fair 

slightest  degree,  without  violating  the  oath  and  right,  to  cut  off  iJbose  additional  appropri- 

which  he  took  at  your  desk,  sir,  and  which  ations  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 

ought  to  be  sacred  to  him  at  every  hour  of  his  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of 

life.    It  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  it ;  the  United  States ;    so  that  we  are  not  be- 

and  we  ought  not  to  pass  a  law  which  by  any  yond  remedy  to  reduce  the  incidental  expenses 

constmotion  would  assert  the  power  to  do  of  the  Executive  office  if  we  think  the  com- 

whatthe  Constitution  forbids  us  doing.  There-  pensation  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  President 

fore  it  was  that  the  committee  omitted  from  to  pay  these  things  out  of  his  own  salary." 

the  operation  of  this  bill  the  President  of  the  The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question 

United  States,  whose  salary  is  now  protected  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

by  the  Constitution ;  and  we  cannot  touch  it  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pratt;  to  the  amendment 

to  the  amonnt  of  five  cents.  of  the  committee." 

**  The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

jodgea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  jected. 

States.  But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  vacancy  Mr.  MorriD,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  I  offer  the 
in  the  Supreme  Court  which  may  be  filled  after  following  amendment,  to  come  in  after  line  10 
the  passage  of  this  act;  other  vacancies  may  of  the  first  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 
OQcor  frrom  time  to  time,  and  let  us  pass  an  act  committee,  as  a  proviso : 
that  win  operate  upon  futurejudges.  That  j^,,^^,  That  the  allowance  for  mUeage  he««ifter 
woold  be  manifestly  unfair.  There  ought  to  to  be  paid  to  each  Senator,  Bepresentative,  and  Del- 
be  one  equal  rhle,  applying  to  all  the  existing  e^ate,  for  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of 
judges  and  those  to  be  appointed  in  the  future.  Government  once  in  each  seMion  shall  be  one-half 
Therefore  yon  cannot  make  a  discrimination  jj  ^^  r'^^J^^'"'^^  """^  ^"^  ^"'''  to  the  act  of 

^*  But  tliere  is  another  reason.    I  would  not  "  I  desire  to  say  that  one  of  the  strongest 

reduce  the  salary  of  these  judges  if  I  had  the  arguments  that  was  made  use  of  in  order  to 

abaolute  power  to  do  it,  because  I  beUeve  the  carry  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  to  defend  it 

jodges  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  after  it  had  been  carried,  was  that  it  rectified 

States  are  not  t(M>  highly  paid  when  they  re-  the  great  abuse  of  the  mileage  system,  by 

cdve  tie, 000  a  year.     They  are  secluded;  which  we  paid  for  travel  four,  five,  or  six 

they  are  excluded  from  all  other  employment ;  times  as  much  as  the  cost  thereof.    It  would 

they  are  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  peo-  suit  me,  perhaps,  better  than  any  mileage  at 

&  nearly  to  hold  even  the  scales  of  justice,  all,  to  have  a  fixed  sum;  but  as  it  is  not,per- 

t  is  not  our  position.    We  are  members  of  haps  practicable  to  introduce  a  measure  in 
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relation  to  that  matter  here,  or  is  not  as  prae-  rather  repugnant    Shall  I,  when  I  make  out 

tioable  as  it  would  be  to  reduce  it,  I  propose  my  bill  of  expenses,  if  I  happen  to  smoke  cigars 

to  fix  the  same  amount  that  we  allow  our  miH-  — as  I  do  not — ^give  an  account  of  how  many 

tary  officers — ^that  is,  ten  cents  per  mile — ^re-  cigars  I  have  smoked  ?    When  I  travel,  shall 

duoing  it  from  what  it  is  now — twenty  cents  I  come  on  night  and  day,  or  shall  I  be  allowed 

a  mile — ^to  ten  cents  a  mile,  which  is  the  same  for  the  expense  of  a  day  at  a  hotel  in  New 

we  allow  our  military  officers  to  have  for  trav-  York,  or  at  Springfield  ?    I  do  not  know  pre- 

eling  expenses.     That  will  be  in  most  cases  cisely  what  is  legitimate.    If  I  come  with  my 

twice  the  amount  of  the  cost,  and  it  is  amply  family,  part  of  the  expenses,  perhaps,  may  be 

sufficient."  mingled  up  with  those  of  my  family.  I  hardly 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  said :  ^*  I  should  know  how  to  separate  them.    Suppose  I  stop 

like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a  day  in  New  York,  and  require  a  parlor  for 

why  he  desires  in  his  proposed  reform  to  ad-  my  family,  am  I  to  clfarge  mat  to  the  Gov- 

here  in  his  amendment  to  the  inequality  and  emment  ?    Therefore  I  would  much  prefer  to 

alleged  injustice  of  the  former  system  of  mile-  have  a  fixed  sum  for  us  alL    If,  perhaps,  the 

age.    If  he  seeks  to  reach  an  exact  standard  total  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $5,5(K),  it  might 

of  Justice,  why  not  pay  every  member  of  Oon-  have  been  acceptable ;  but  in  the  absence  of 

gress  exactly  what  it  costs  him  to  travel  to  any  such  provision  I  do  propose  to  remedy  the 

and  from  the  capital  ?    The  Senator  remarked  gross  abuse  that  exists  in  the  mileage  system ; 

that  the  bill  to  increase  pay  at  the  last  session  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  shsll  be  paid, 

derived  its  greatest  strength  from  the  injustice  what  we  allow  our  military  officers,  ten  cents 

and  inequality  of  the  mileage  system  which  a  mile — ^that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  the  former 

that  compensation  bill  dispensed  with.     It  mileage  allowances  from  twenty  cents  a  mile 

does  not  occur  to  me  that  his  amendment  to  ten  cents  a  mile." 

removes  that  iojustioe.    It  is  true  that  those  The  President  p9\>  tempore:  "  The  question 

who  receive  mileage  will,  by  the  amendment,  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

only  get  one-half  as  much  as  they  did  under  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill)  to  the  amendment 

the  old  law,  but  still  the  mileage  wiU  be  un-  of  the  committee." 

equflJ,  and  the  injustice  of  the  measure  would  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
seem  to  me  to  run  just  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  resulted — ^yeas  80,  nays  88 ;  as  follows : 
did  before,   though   the  amount  of  mileage  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bofl^y.  Boreman^  Back- 
would  be  lessened.     For  instance,  a  Senator  Ingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Conkling,Crosier.  Da- 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  who  can  come  here  for  '^ft,?*??*^'^^  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Fenj 

$300,   would,   under  the  Senator's   pending  of  Michigan,  I'wiinghuysen,  H^^^^ 

^wvv,    fTvruAu,    ""^«'    fct*«  j^wwcuv*  o    ^«u^«iu5  ^f  Maine.  Morrill  of  Venuont,  Morton,  Norwood, 

amendment,  get  $800 ;  while  a  Senator  hvmg  Oglesby,  Pratt,  Bamaey,  Bansom,  SauUbuiy,  Schur*, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  would  only  get  Scott,  Sherman,  Sumner,  and  Thurman— «0. 
one-half  of  the  mileage  he  would  be  entitled  Nays— Messrs.  Allison,  Bayard,  Boutwell,  Brown- 
to,  which,  perhaps,  might  not,  under  the  re-  J?^*  Chandler,  Cl^ton,  Conover,  Cooper.  Cra^in, 
A.l^^\r^^  ««w  i»;^  «lu«f  !»*.  Ka3  »Key^infi^i,r  i^w  Doums,  Dorsey,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Goldthwaite. 
duction,  nay  him  what  he  had  absolutely  ex-  HamUtin  of  flkrylandT  Hitchcock/ Howe,  Kelly, 
pended.  Now,  if  the  object  of  the  Senator  be  Lewb,  Logan,  MoCreery,  Merrimom  Mitchell,  P^ 
to  reduce  it  down  to  a  proper  standard,  why  terson,  Sargent,  Spencer^  Spragae,  Stevenaon,  Tip- 
not  fix  the  amount  at  the  precise  sum  which  ton,  Wadleich,  West,  Wmdom,  and  Wnght-JS. 

it  costa  every  member  by  the  moBtdireot  route  J^ll^^f^Ji^'^jl^^ii^^^^^^l'^ 

of  travel  to  reach  Washington  ?   Why  go  back  ^^^^  8tockton--9.                                    »            •» 

to  the  principle  of  inequality  in  mileage  which  «    .,              ,       a.  ^    ^i.            ^ 

must   always  discriminate  so  unequally  be-  ?^  *5®  amendment  to  the  amendment  waa 

tween  members  of  Congress,  and  which  it  r^^^^^d,                                                 .^     *,  t 

was  one  object  of  the  present  law  to  get  rid  Mr.  Orwn,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "I 

Qf  f  n  move  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont:  "I  have  already  the  committee's  amendment  the  following : 

admitted  that  this  amendment  does  not  reme-  BrovitUd^  That  mileage  ahall  not  be  allowed  for 

dy  the  abuse  wholly,  but  it  does  remedy  it  to  *^«  *"*  *«»"^'^  °^  ^'^^  Forty-third  Congress, 

the  extent  of  one-half,  and  it   leaves  that  ^*  There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  that,  I 

amount  in  the  Treasury.    It  gives  us  precisely  think,  as  we  have  received  our  actual  travel- 

the  same  mileage  that  we  allow  the  officers  of  ing  expenses.^' 

the  Army  and  Navy  when  they  are  compelled  The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  The  qneetion 

under  military  or  naval  orders  to  travel  over  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

the  country ;  and  that  sum  is  deemed  to  be  a  ator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cragin)  to  the 

just  one.  If  we  are  to  have  any  mileage  at  all,  amendment  of  the  committee." 

it  strikes  me  that  ten  cents  a  mile  is  amply  The   amendment  to   the  amendment  was 

sufficient.    We  all  know  that  it  is  much  more  agreed  to. 

than  the  actual  cost  of  traveL  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 

"  Then,  when  you  come  back  to  the  propo-  now  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 

sition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  said  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hamilton).** 

before^  the  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  our  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 

traveling   expenses  is   to   me  offensive  and  amendment,  which  was  to  strike  out  the  first 
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aod  second  sections  of  the  amendment  of  the  the  toking  effect  of  this  act :  And  provide  further, 

committee,  and  insert  the  foUowing :  J^'*  '^  "JKf**/^!}  ^°i  "¥»«!»  «'  ff^^  ^^  «^»- 

^             '         -  ,            -  ,-     ^  TT-.^«      ....,  s  "«■  of  t^«  Chief  and  other  jnstioeB  of  the  Supreme 

That  so  mnch  of  the  act  of  Mawh  8, 1878,  entitled  Court  of  the  United  Stetee  as  now  estahlised  by  law. 
*^  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 

execati?e,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Qovemment  "And  m  lien  thereof  to  insert  the  following : 
for  the  jear  ending  June  80, 1874,"  as  j^roTides  for 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  *"""  ""^       '*""  """*"- 

FreMdent,  members  of  Congresi  _.       ^  .^  ««      .,^                      «^ 

aO  other  officers  therein  iwmed,  he,  and  the  saibe  is  for  the 'year  ending  JunewT  1874,'"'^  provides  for 

hereby,  wpe^ed ;  and  the  salaries  and  compensa-  ^^  increase  of  the  compensaUon  of  public  officers 

tion  of  all  Kud  offlcera,  and  clerks  of  every  nime  .^^  employes,  whether  Members  of  Congress.  Dele- 

aod  desojiptlon,  ahall  be  and  remain  as  fixed  by  the  ^^^  ^^  ^the^  (except  the  President  of  the  bnited 

laws  m  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  gtatei  and.  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court),  be, 

*^;  ?'SX?*i°°;.^^  ''^^^^^  are  hereSjr  reperied :  I^  ^^  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed :  and  the  sal&es 

nd4i.  That  thw  repeal,  so  far  as  it  rela^  to  the  compensation,  and  aUowances,  o^  all  said  persona 

sala^  of  the  Ptesident,  shaU  not  t^e  effect  until  /except  as  aforesaid)  shaU  be  aa  fixed  by  thelaws  in 

the  4th  day  of  March,  1877,  on  and  after  which  date  fcroe  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act :  /Vo- 

said  repeal,  m  to  ^e  siaary  of  said  officer,  shall  have  ,,f^  xhat  mileage  shall  hot  bS  allowed  for  the  first 

fun  fwoe  and  eflfect,  and  as  to^l  other  offloers  from  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.    That  all  mon- 

and  after  the  takmg  effect  of  this  act:  AndpravtdM  ^ys  appropriated  as  compensaUon  to  the  memben 

/tffiW,  That  this  regeal  shall  not  relate  to  or  affect  of  the  l-ortyHWCond  Confess  in  excess  of  the  mile- 

the  salaries  of  the  Chief  and  other  justices  of  the  ^  ^^  allowances  fixed  by  law  at  the  oommence- 

Sunrem©  Court  of  the  Umted  SUtes  as  now  esUb-  ^J^nt  ^f  ^^^  .^^  Congresi,  and  which  ahaU  not 

Jisbed  by  law.  Imve  been  drawn  by  the  members  of  the  said  Con- 

The  President  pro  Umpore :  *^  The  anestion  gress  respectively,  or  which  havingbeen  drawn  have 

is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  benator  ^i*  returned  in  any  form  to  the  United  States,  are 

from  Maryland  (Mr.  HimiUton),  npon  which  5?^^^^  «>P"^  ?*?  ^^  ♦^"^  **'  ^®  ^?*i?^ 

«viM  .H.lUJ»»u^x  yj^.  x^cwuuwuy,     |,^,^  ,.     v«  gtates,  aud  arc  declared  to  be  the  moneys  of  the 

the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered."  united  States  absolutely,  the  same  as  if  they  had 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  never  been  appropriated  as  aforesaid. 

reffliltetf-yeas  82,  nays  29;  as  follows:  ^  ^^^^.   ^^^j  .^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^ 

J^^JU^^oJ^^^^  amendment  is  adopted  as  an  entirety,  to  move 

iiniida,^Fenton,  Fe^  of  Siihigan,'  Goldthwaite,  *<>  ^Jrike  out  any  portion  of  it  ? " 

-    '       -^       -•',.  _,  _.'^T.A^--,_  rr..J>  xhe  President  im>  tempore:  "It  will  not. 

It  will  be  in  order  to  add  to  it,  but  not  to 


Ji^rson,    Jfratt,    Kamsey,    Kansom,   BjnisDunr,  g|;riie  out  any  portion  of  it." 

Schuii,  Stevenson,  Thurman,  Wmdom,  and  Wngtt  ^he  Secretax^  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll,  and 

N4TB  —  Messrs.    Anthony,   Bayard,    Boutwell,  the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Conover,  Cragin,  Txas— Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Bout- 

Croner,  Borsey,  Flanagan,  Frelinffhuysen,  Gilbert,  well,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Chandler, 

Hamlin,  Howe,  Ingalls.  Mitchell,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Conkling,  Conover,  Crosier,  Edmunds,  Ferry   of 

Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Sarjgent,  Scott,  Sher-  Michigan,  Frelinghuy sen,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  Ingalls. 

man^penoer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Wadleigh,  Logan,  McCreery,  Mernmon,  Mitchell,  MorrUl  of 

snd  West — S9.  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Pat- 

AamiT— Messrs.  Aloom.  Ames,  Chandler,  Ferry  terson,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Sobertson,  Sargent,  Scott, 

of  ConDecticnt,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Johnston,  Jones,  Sherman,  Stockton,  wadleigh,  West,  Windom,  and 

Logan,  Bobertaon,  Stewart,  and  Stockton— 11.  Wright--87. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  ^  N^^*— ^®**"r.,?^?y»«^,?,7"^T»  Clanon,  Fen- 

j  ^  ton,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Goldthwaite,  Gordon,  Ham- 

TS^^*  .,     ^          ^                 ..^,             ^  ilton  of  Maryland,  Kelly,  Lewis,  Norwood,  Schura, 

The  President  i^ro  twnpdTd.'  "The  question  Sprague,  and  Tipton— 16. 

now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  committee  as  Ansxinr— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Ames,'  Bayard,  Cooper, 


amended  in  the  Senate."  Cragin,  Davis,  Bennis,  Dorsey.  Ferrv  of  Connecti- 

Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  now    g»*i  HamUton  of  Texas,  Hamlin,  JoWon,  Jones, 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  ha.ve  sent  to  the    fc^;  .^S^^tSa^S?'''  ^''''""'"'  ^''""'' 


desk-" 

The  Chief  Clerk :  "  It  is  proposed  to  strike  So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Conkling  was 

oat  the  following  words :  agreed  to. 

That  so  much  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1878,  entitled  The  President  pro  tempore :   "The  question 

*' An  act  making  appropriationa  for  the  legislative,  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  com- 

cxeeotive,  and  judiouil  eacpenaes  of  the  Grovemment  mittee  as  amended,  which  is  to  substitute  what 

for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1874,"  as  provides  for  img  h^en  read  for  three  sections  of  the  House 

the  increaae  of  the  salaries  of  the  President,  Vice-  vm  >» 

President,  members  of  Congress,  and  Delegates,  and  **  ,f,,     ^^««^,*»*«4.  «..  ^.^^a  ♦« 

an  other  offloei*  therehi  named,  be,  and  the  same  is  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

hereby,  repealed ;  and  the  salaries  and  compensation  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  fourth  section  of 

of  all  aala  offloers  and  derks  of  eveiy  name  and  de-  the  House  bill,  as  follows : 

^Ti^^l^lft^^^J^J^'i.^^^^^  S«o.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 

fe«  at  ^;^^^X^{^\l^i^l^L^!A'^^^t£LS'  quired  to  cover  into  the  T«isnry  all  sums  t^at  may 

JSStlt*''  ^^^  ■?  ^*'^?Lf^P**l!'lL^'^r^;  wmain  undrawn  or  which  have  been  received  as  in- 

n^his  repeal,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  th«  salary  of  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  said 
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The  President  pro  tempore:  "The 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

*^*-            ,        ^                    ,  ^  min  F.  BuUer,  Soderick  B.  Butler,  Cain,  GaldweU, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Caanon,  Cmoq,  CeMna.  Amos  Clark,  Jr.,  John  B. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Clark,  Jr..  Clayton,  Clements,  Clinton  L.  Cobb, 
The  question  being  taken,  resolted  as  follows:  Btephen  A.   Cobb,  Cobnm,    Comingo,    Conger, 
^                  — o         -»  Cook.  CorwiQ,  Cotlon,  Crittenden,  Crooke,  Croonse, 
TiAfl— Messrs.  Allison,  Anthoor,  Bayvid.  Bogy,  Cratohfleld,  Curtis,  Danford,  Davis,  Dawes,  De  Witt, 
Boreman,  Boutwell,  Buolangham,  Cameron,  Carpen-  Dobbins,  Donnan.  Dnnnell,  Durham,  Eames,  £den, 
tcr,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Conkling,  Croner,  Davis,  Elliott,  Harwell,  Field,  Fort,  Foster,  Rje,  Garaeld, 
Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Feny  of  Kiohiffan,  Fre-  QLddixigs,  Glover,  Ooooh,  Gunokel,  £uf?eae  Hale, 
Unghuysen,   Goldthwaite,   Hamilton  of  Mfli7land,  BobertS.  Hale,  Hamllton^Hanoook, Harmer, Beoja- 
Hamlin,  Hitohoook.  Howe^  InffaUSj  Loffan,  MoCreery,  min  W.  Harris,  Henrr  B.  Harris,  Harrison^  Hatoher, 
Merrimon,  Mitohell,  Momll  of  Mame/Morrill  of  Ver-  Hathom,  Havens,  Jonn  B.  Hawley,  Joseph  JL  Haw- 
mont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Patterson,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  ley,  Oerij  W.  Hazelton,  John  W.  Uazelton,  Hendee, 
Bobertson,  Bar^ent,  Ssulsbury,  Sohnrz,  Soott,  Sher-  Hereford,  Hemdon,  Heney.   E.  Bookwood  Hoar, 
man,  SpencerjBtevenson,  Stooktoo,  Sumner,  Wad-  George  F.  Hoar,  Holman,  Hoskins,  Houghton,  Howe, 
Isiffh,  West,  Windom,  and  Wright— M.  Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Hurlbut,  Hyde,  Kasson, 
N^TS— Messrs.   Brownlow,    Conover,   Flanagan,  KUUnger,   Knapp,  liamport,   Lansing,   Ijawrenoe, 
Gordon,  Lewis,  Norwood,  Sprague,  and  Tipton— 8.  Lawson,  Leaoh,  Lewis,  Loughbridge,  Lowe,  Lnt- 
ABSsirr— Messrs.  Aloom,  Ames,  Cooper,  Cragln.  trell,  Lynch,  Magee,  Marshall.  MarUn.  McCrary, 
Dennis,  Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Alexanaer  6.  MoDill,  James  W.  MoDUl,  MacDoa- 
Tezas.  Johnston.  Jones,  Kelly,  Bansom,  Stewart,  mil,  McKee,  McNulta,  Mellish,  Merriam,  Milliken, 
and  Tnurman— 14  Mills,  Mitohell,  Mouroe,  Moore,  Morrison,  Myers, 
a^  *T.*  vni  „-  »...«j  Neal,  Nesmith,  Niblaok,   Niles,   Nunn,   O'Brien, 
So  the biU  wasnawed.  q,jj^W  q      (^^h,  Packard,  Packer,  Page,  Hosea 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Oonklmg,  the  title  of  the  w.  PScer,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Parsons,  Pelham,  Pen- 
bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  **  A  bill  re-  dleton.  Perry,  Phelps,  Pieroe,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Po- 
pealing  the  increase  of  salaries  of  members  of  l»ad,  Pctter,J?ratt,  Purman,  Bainey,  Bapier,  Bawbs 
Congress  and  other  officers."  ?««^»  ^^  Bichmond,  Bobbms,  Bibs  fi.  ioberte, 
wugt^^  »»*«  vi.**«*  vu«v«  o.  James  W.  Bobinson,  Boss,  Busk,  Sawyer,  Henrv  B. 

Sayler,  Milton  Sayler,  John  G.  Schumaker,  Sooneld, 

In  the  Honse,  on  January  18th,  the  amend-  Isaac  W.  Scudder,  Sener,  Sessions,  SheaU.  Sheldon, 

ments  of  the  Senate  were  considered.  Sherwood,  Laasams  D.  Shoemaker,  Small,  Smart, 

The  Speaker :  »'  The  first  biU  upon  the  Speak-  ^-  Herr  Smith,  H.  Boatman  Smith,  J.  AmWer 

•r'.  table  i.  a  bUl  to  eeUbltah  the  oompeB«tion  »^?,  ^-.iSffe^SSrthtr.'stSS;  t^ 

of  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates,  BtSwb^,Swann,ThornbuTgh,ToirnsendjTyner, 


,.„     ,.  vT.x-j       J           .*       :i#.  Will»ms,  William  B.  Williams,  Willie,  Erfirmm  K. 

bill  which  I  mtrodnced  was  jnst  and  fair  as  a  wUson,  James  Wilson,  Wolfe,  Wood,  Woodford, 

measure  of  fatore  compensation.    I  believed  Woodworth,  John  D.Young,  and  Pieroe  M.B.Toung 

then,  and  believe  now,  that  mileage  was  inju-  — 2M. 

dicious,  discriminating,  and  nnfair.    But,  sir,  n^^Tf^^'^r\i^^^^t!^^h  J^k  f?^?nw, 

the  Senate  of  the  XJnitd  States  has  sent  back  £-;  ^^4^?:  SS^?  iT^&f J?.?^^^ 

to  us  practically  a  new  bill,  restoring  the  status  Shanks,  Sloss,  Standeford,  Storm,  Stowell,  Todd, 

not  only  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  of  Waddell,  White,  Whiteley,  and  William  Williams 

the  Senate,  but  of  all  other  officers  and  em-  — ??•    ^           ^.           ,  ,         „           „ 

Ciov  vomra — Messrs.  Adams,  Barrere,  Freeman 


States  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  McLean,  Phillips,  Pike,  Bansler,  Bay,  WiUiam  B. 

who  are  covered  and  protected  by  a  oonstitn-  Boberts,  James  .0.  Bobinson,  Heniy  J.  Seodder, 

tiond  provWon.     I  proD««  to  «,oept  thrt  &,teilSSlS:v'S'.SC«^^^ 

measure  as  a  measure  looking  to  economy  and  Wilson--86 

^.'^IT^ZJ?'  "  '  ""  ''"""'''  ''       So  tV  --^«^t  of  the  Senate  was  con- 

SpSef&tlhf^Js/^^^^^  3^t^lTthTs^^^ 

amendment;  and  upon  that  I  call  the  previous  «!?,ea^ea*  o^  ^^^  ^^^  to  the  tiUe  of  the 

question."   '  *^  ^  biU; 

The  question  was  taken;    and  the  tellers  .  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  repeaHng 

reportel-yeas  120,  nays   67.    The  previous  the  mcg«e^of  salanes  of  membe« 

question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question       ^he  amendmept  was  concurred  in. 

was  ordered,  which  was  on  concurring  m  the  *^ 

Senate  amendment.  — 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided       In  the  House,  on  January  7th,  the  bill  to 

in  the  affirmative,  as  follows :  establish  an  educational  ftind,  and  to  apply  the 

Yeas— Messrs.  Albright,  Archer,  Arthur,  Ashe,  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  education 

Atkins,  Banning,  Barber,  Barnum,  jBass,  Beck,  Be-  of  the  people,  was  considered. 
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^r.  Hoar,  of  MBSsaobnsetts,  said :    ''  Mr.  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  public 
Speaker,  after  the  excited  discnssions  which  schools  in  the  different  States.    It  is  proposed 
hare  taken  place  In  the  Honse  during  the  that  for  the  first  five  years  this  distribution 
whole  of  the  present  session,  I  suppose  it  is  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  iUiteracj ;  that 
not  disagreeable  to  all  of  us  to  address  our*  is,  of  the  need  of  the  particular  States.    It  is 
selves  to  a  measure  intended  purely  for  the  true  that  this  distribution  wiU  create  a  certain 
benefit  of  the  country,  contaming  nothing  inequali^  among  the  States  for  .the  first  five 
which  can   appeal  to  partisan  or   sectiomd  years.    iBut  I  think  every  gentleman  who  re* 
ambition,  interest,  or  desire.  members,  looking  now  at  the  interests  of  his  own 
**  One-foorth  of  the  voters  of  the  country  State,  that  the  vote  of  an  illiterate  and  unedu- 
to-day  are  unable  to  read  or  write.    For  the  cated  person  in  another  State  affects  all  nation- 
next  ten  years  thirty-two  Senators  and  one  al  questions,  affects  the  policy  of  the  country 
hundred  and  four  Representatiyes,  constitut-  as  much  as  the  vote  of  the  most  educated  and 
ing,  when  voting  compactly,  a  power  which  instructed  citizen  of  his  own  State,  l^at  the 
wUl  be  able  to  control  on  very  important  humble  black  laborer  in  the  rice-swamp  by  his 
measures  of  legislation  of  the  country,  are  vote  affects  the  national  policy  of  the  country 
to  be  chosen  by  States  one*half  of  whose  vot-  with  exactly  the  same  power  that  Agassiz,  or 
iag  population  hare  not  knowledge  enough  of  Eliot,  or  Barnard  does,  will  see  that  it  is  for 
reading  or  writing  to  make  either  of  practi-  the  interest  of  each  State  that  the  distribution 
cal  advantage  in  receiving  or  conveying  infer-  should  be  made  for  the  present  in  proportion 
mation.    This  condition  of  things,  disclosed  by  to  the  needs  of  the  several  States, 
the  census  of  1870,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  *^  Heretofore,  in  discussing  this  question,  I 
persons  most  capable  ofjudging,  growing  worse  have  presented  to  the  House  some  statistics, 
instead  of  better.    And  if  a  census  were  to  be  with  iJie  view  of  showing  the  need  of  different 
taken  of  the  illiterate  portion  of  the  population  States,  growing  out  of  the  number  of  persons 
ofthe  country  to-day,  it  would  disclose  a  very  therein  who  are  unable  to  read   or   write, 
much  larger  number  unable  to  derive  any  in-  When  I  presented  those  statistics,  some  gentle- 
formation  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  men,  representing  States  where  the  number  of 
citizens  from  reading,  and  unable  to  convey  illiterate  was  large,  seemed  to  suppose  that  it 
Bach  information  to  others  by  writing.     It  was  done  for  some  purpose  of  exciting  reproach 
is  true  I  ought  to  say  that  a  sentiment  has  against  their  States,  or  of  vaunting  in  some 
grown  np  in  many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  way  the  superiority  of  my  own.    Sir,  it  was 
States  wnich  promises  better  things  in  that  with  no  such  purpose  that  these  statistics  were 
respect;  that  is  an  encouraging  symptom*    It  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
is  true,  also,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  a  of  the  country.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
most  conspicuous  and  honorable  exception  to  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
the  general  statement  that  I  have  made.    But,  sent,  if  it  has  any  advantage  in  this  respect 
with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  men  are  over  any  other  State,  owes  that  advantage 
waking  np  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  coun-  largely  to  its  wealth,  its  compactness  of  popu- 
try  to  labor  in  this  matter,  and  with  the  ex-  lation,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  has 
ception  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  whose  Dem-  been  settled.    And  I  am  not  here,  in  discuss- 
oeratic  authorities  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ing  a  question  of  this   kind,  to  make  any 
respect  which  t^eir  recognition  of  this  great  cMms  to  any  special  merit  or  credit  on  ac* 
work  deserves,  this  condition  of  things  is  rap*  count  of  any  thing  that  may  have  been  done 
idly  growing  worse.  by  my  people  or  by  my  forefathers  in  this  re* 
''Now,  thore  are  two  main  objects  which  spect.    I  am  aware  that  other  States,  new, 
are  intended  to  be  reached  by  this  bUl.    The  with  populations  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 
first  is  to  consecrate  forever  to  the  purpose  of  tory,  which  have  had,  whether  by  their  fault 
the  education  of  the  people  this  vast  national  or  the  fault  of  others,  the  great  burden  of  sla* 
domain,  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  the  very,  which  have  been  devastated  by  war,  have 
property  of  the  nation.    Of  course,  whatever  been  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  supply  this 
policy  maj  commend  itself  to  Oongress  as  ne-  want  for  themselves. 

eeasary  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  set-  '^  But  I  will  beg  of  the  representatives  of  the 

tier,  to  that  the  legislation  which  treats  of  the  States  now  to  be  affected,  not  to  reject  this 

puUio  lands  as  mere  property  must  give  way.  olive-branch  which  is  held  out  to  them  by  the 

The  intereata  of  the  great  States  which  in  the  people  of  the  wealthier  and  more  densely  popu- 

fature  are  to  cover  this  domain,  the  interests  lated  States,  which  offers  them  not  merely  na- 

of  the  people  that  are  to  compose  their  popu-  tional  aid  in  the  establishment  of  their  institu- 

lation,  moat  of  course  be  paramount  to  every  tions  of  education,  but  offers  to  give  them  for 

other  interest  whatever.  the  first  five  years,  subject  to  extension  by 

^*  But  at  the  present  time  the  policy  of  the  Oongress  hereafter,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years 

country  is  to  sell  for  reasonable  prices  these  such  a  condition  continues  to  exist,  this  great 

lands,  and  the  proceeds  are  received  into  the  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  a  common 

public  Treasury.    This  bill  proposes  to  make  ^nd. 

an  annual  distribution  among  the  States  of  one-  **  I  have  prepared,  and  shall  have  printed  as  a 

half  the  amount  of  those  proceeds^  for  the  part  of  my  speech,  a  table  showing  the  amount 
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of  the  fund  which  will  be  receiyed  by  difTer-  borhood,  *  We  will  give  yon  $5,000  for  the  es- 

ent  States  nnder  this  distribution.     Let  me  tablishment  of  schools,^  not  only  is  the  propo- 

refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  sition  readily  accepted — for  any  community 

will  operate  as  respects  two  or  three  States.  dislikes  to  see  snch  an  offer  go  by  nnimproved 

*^  The  whole  net  proceeds  of  tiie  sale  amoont  — ^bnt  every  town  or  community  within  the 

to  about  $2,000,000  annually.    Of  this  sum  circuit  of  forty  miles  around  comes  in  and 

one-half  is  proposed  to  be  distributed  annually,  says,  ^  Why  can  you  not  do  the  same  for  na  f  * 

while  tiie  other  half  is  to  constitute  a  perma-  **The  bill  contemplates  that  there  shall  be 

nent  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  dis-  made  to  the  General  Government  a  report  set- 

tributed  in  the  same  way.    Under  this  distri-  tins  forth  the  number  of  schools  in  each  State, 

butiou  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  a  popula-  and  the  number  of  pupils  actually  attending 

tion  of  996,992,  would  receive  as  ita  share  of  therein. 

$1,000,000  the  sum  of  $67,689.71 ;  while  the  *'That  list  will  be  tabulated  and  reported  to 
State  of  Oonnecticut,  with  a  population  of  Congress,  and  the  result  will  be  if  in  any  State 
687,464 — a  little  more  than  half  the  population  it  appears,  either  that  the  State  has  refused  to 
of  Alabama — will  receive  only  $5,284.08.  The  get  its  share  of  the  bounty  of  Congress,  or  that 
State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  population  of  1,821,-  the  State  stands  lowest  in  rank  in  these  par- 
Oil,  would  receive  $58,706.46 ;  while  the  ticultt*s  which  are  reported,  somebody  in  that 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  State  will  set  its  rivers  on  fire  until  that  state 
1,467,861,  would  receive  only  $17,278.94.  of  things  is  changed.    It  was  that  stimulant, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Spedcer,  this  bill  in  its  mechan-  and  that  stimulant  alone,  giving  a  few  dollars 
ism  is  exceedingly  simple ;  but  I  believe  (and  only  to  each  town,  by  which  Horace  Mann 
in  the  expression  of  tnis  belief  I  am  fortified  created  anew  the  common-school  system  of 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  educators  in  all  Massachusetts,  and  raised  it  from  its  degraded 
parts  of  the  country)  that  its  protection  of  the  condition,  thereby  making  his  name  inunortal 
Government  against  the  waste  or  misapplica-  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  On  this 
tion  of  these  funds  is  absolute  and  complete,  point  the  authority  of  the  various  school  su- 
it requires  of  the  States  just  two  conditions,  perintendents  as  given  by  Dr.  Sears,  to  which 
and  declares  that  every  State  which  shall,  I  have  alluded,  is  decisive, 
within  one  year,  comply  with  those  two  con-  "  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  leave  the 
ditions  shall,  in  the  next  year,  receive  its  share  other  million  dollars  to  be  deposited  in  the 
of  this  distribution.  Those  two  conditions  national  Treasury,  and  invested  in  Government 
are :  first,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  bonds,  the  interest  only  to  be  distributed,  leav- 
free  public  schools  for  all  its  citizens,  leaving  ing  the  principal  to  accumulate  as  a  national 
all  the  details  of  that  system  to  its  own  dis-  educational  fund. 

oretion ;  and,  secondly,  a  report  that  it  has  es-  **  It  seems  to  my  mind  the  vast  public  do- 

tablished  such  a  system,  and  that  it  has  ap-  main  we  are  rapidly  disposing  of  in  one  way 

plied  the  money  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  or  another  ought  not  to  be  used  up  for  the  ne- 

visions  of  the  bill,  and  a  report  of  the  number  cessities  of  a  single  generation.    The  people  of 

of  children  that  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  country,  and  especially  the  laborers  of  the 

those  schools  during  the  previous  year.    A  country,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  pnblio 

great  many  other  conditions  have  been  sug-  lands.    They  will  not  consent  to  any  dispoei- 

gested  as  desirable  to  be  added ;  but  it  seems  tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  public 

to  me  that  the  performance  of  these  condi-  lands ;  and  this  bill  gives  no  public  lands,  but 

tions  will  be  sufficient  for  the  end  proposed.  simply  disposes  of  the  proceeds  of  their  rale 

*^  Many  gentlemen  say,-  *  Why,  how  is  it  pos-  when  paid  into  the  Treasury — ^they  will  not 

sible  that  a  gift  of  $60,000  to  a  State  of  a  mill-  consent,  I  say,  to  the  disposition  of  them  to 

ion  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  any  purpose  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  edu- 

cannot  read  or  write,  can  suffice  to  produce  cation  of  the  people. 

the  result  which  this  bill  aims  to  accomplish  ?  *  ^^  It  does  not  seem  just  that  the  entire  pro- 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  education  in  ceeds  of  this  vast  national  heritage  should  be 
this  matter  answers  that  question,  and  answers  disposed  of  for  the  necessities  of  a  single  gen- 
it  to  the  surprise  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  eration,  and  nothing  left  for  the  fUture.^' 
persons  who  have  not  previously  investigated  Mr.  Dunnell,  of  Minnesota,  said :  '*  Mr. 
the  subject.  I  am  informed  by  the  distin-  Speaker,  I  desire  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
guished  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Sears,  this  bill,  but  shall  not  long  occupy  the  at^on- 
perhaps  tiie  highest  authority  in  this  country  tion  of  the  House.  I  think  there  are  very 
on  this  special  subject,  that  the  expenditure  of  grave  questions  involved  in  the  measure — some 
$80,000  a  year  from  this  fund  (I  believe  that  is  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  or  overlook  in  the 
the  amount,  though  I  may  not  have  it  precise-  discussion  of  it.  While  it  is  not  agreeable  for 
ly  in  my  memory)  causes  probably  an  expendi-  me  ever  to  vote  against  any  measure  that 
tnre  of  from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  amount  looks  toward  public  free  schools,  yet  I  am 
in  the  localities  where  this  slight  expenditure  constrained  to  present  a  few  considerations  in 
has  been  made ;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  give 
the  results  proceed  in  a  vastly  increasing  ratio,  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
WJien  you  say  to  a  town,  or  a  parish,  or  a  neigh-  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  departure ;  it  la 
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the  adoption  of  a  new  policy — a  policy  which  stead  law  ?  Yes.  We  should  let  that  word  go 
has  neyer  hitherto  been  pursaed  since  the  for-  to  Europe  in  advance,  and  let  the  people  there 
mation  of  the  Grovemment.  Ever  since  there  understand  that  this  is  onr  policy.  IBnt  pass 
have  been  pnblio  schools  in  any  State  of  the  this  biU,  and  its  friends  will  inevitably,  natural- 
Union,  those  public  schools  have  relied  wholly  ly,  and  logically,  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  pre- 
and  entirely  on  State  support  and  State  appro-  emption  laws. 

priations.    Never  before  has  a  direct  attempt  *'  Then   yon  must  inform  every  person  in 

been  made  to  go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  the  East,  in  the  older  States,  who  desires  a 

States  and  take  9ut  money  and  parcel  it  among  home  in  the  West,  every  incoming  settler  upon 

the  several  States  for  educational  purposes.    I  our  public  domain,  that  he  must  pay  $1.26  or 

have,  sir,  in  past  years  of  my  life,  had  some  little  $2.50  an  acre.    Will  it  pay  thus  to  burden  the 

connection  with  public  education,  and  I  have  public  lands?    I  say  not.    We  will  be  taxing 

been  a  firm  believer  that  that  kind  of  interest  those  who  are  the  poorest  and  yet  the  best 

which  is  needed  for  a  happy,  ftiU,  and  success-  people  in  the  country ;  we  will  be  taxing  the 

ful  development  of  the  common-school  system  men  who  wish  a  home,  the  poor  men  who 

must  be  close  at  home.  come  into  the  country ;    for,  unless  we  sell 

*^It  is  utterly  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  them  these  lands,  we  will  get  no  *  net  proceeds.* 

general  €k)vemment  to  foster  and  keep  alive  *^  The  Oommittee  on  the  Public  Lan^ds  has 

that  kind  of  spirit  that  is  needed  for  a  success-  already  before  it  a  bill  to  repeal  the  pre^mp- 

ful  free-school  development ;  and  most  certain-  tion  law.    It  ought  to  be  repealed.    The  gen- 

ly  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  to  the  Treasury  tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  G.  F.  Hoar) 

this  year — and  I  say  this  to  the  chairman  of  talked  about  speculators.    Sir,  where  does  the 

the  Committee  on  Ways   and   Means   (Mr.  speculator  in  public  lands  get  the  chance  to 

Bawes) — to    a  Treasury  wellnigh  depleted,  defraud  and  carry  on  his  business?    It  is  un- 

and  take  out  of  it  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  and  der  that  identical  preemption  law.    Abolish 

scatter  it  through  the  Union,  even  for  so  good  that,  and  every  mon  may  have  a  free  home, 

a  purpose  as  free  education.  Give  us  the  homestead  law  alone.    The  pre- 

"Now,  my  great  objection  to  this  biU  lies  in  emption  is  where  the  fraud  comes  in ;  it  is 

this :    what  are  these  public  lands  of   ours  where  the  fearful  swearing  takes  place ;  it  is 

which  we  propose  practically  to  tax  in  order  where  the  speculator  thrives  and  flourishes.^* 

that  we  may  get  money,  and  get  ^  net  proceeds,*  Mr.  Zasson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  wish  to  call 

wherewiUi  to  pay  out  and  create  this  fund  ?  the  attention  of  the  House  particularly  to  this 

We  must  recollect  that  we  will  get  no  '  net  pro-  fact,  that  we  are  endeavormg  by  this  bill  to 

oeeds '  unless  we  tax  these  lands.    We  have  move  further  in  the  direction  which  was  ren- 

had  a  great  deal  said  here  about  these  lands  dered  necessary  by  the  war,  but  which  has 

belonging  to  the  people.    If  these  lands  are  to  ceased  to  be  necessary  with  the  declaration  of 

be  taxed  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  fund  that  peace.    Sir,  in  this  Congress  we  have  fought 

shall  be  worthy  of  the  name,  who  are  to  be  many  battles  in  which,  under  the  so-called 

taxed!  war-power  of  the  Union,  we  have  assumed 

^*  We  have  two  policies :  the  homestead  and  powers  of  a  very  dangerous  character,  but  also 
the  preemption  policy.  Where  do  we  get  the  of  a  very  necessary  character  at  the  time, 
most  of  the  proceeds  of  our  public  lands  ?  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  we  gath- 
We  get  them  under  the  operation  of  the  pre-  ered  great  powers  into  this  body,  and,  to  secure 
anptioQ  law.  Both  Houses  of  Congress,  how-  the  fruits  of  the  war,  we  amended  the  Consti- 
6ver,  at  the  last  session,  voted  to  repeal  the  tution  so  as  to  get  still  further  powers  for  a 
preemption  laws,  and  henceforth  and  forever  condition  of  peace.  I  ask  gentlemen  now 
open  up  the  entire  public  domain  to  the  home-  whether,  when  the  Constitution  has  been 
stead  principle.  The  homestead  principle  has  amended  as  thoroughly  as  any  gentleman  de- 
been  adopted  by  both  of  the  great  national  sires,  and  when  we  are  in  a  condition  of  peace 
parties  of  the  country ;  it  is  the  popular  senti-  and  restored  Union,  there  is  a  man  upon  this 
ment  of  the  country  to-day.  Nor  is  it  pro^  floor  who  desires  in  any  respect  to  further 
loosed  insidiously  to  keep  on  the  statute-book  a  centralize  the  Government  at  this  time  ?  I  ask 
preemption  law  that  shall  give  us  ^net  pro-  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  can  bring  us 
ceeda.*  Without  that  law  we  shall  have  only  into  connection  with  the  school  districts  of 
the  income  that  shflJA  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  the  different  States  of  this  Union?  I  wish 
mineral  and  pine  lands,  and  very  few  of  these  some  member  of  the  committee  would  point 
now  remain.  Therefore  I  say  that,  as  legisla-  me  to  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  any 
tors  here,  we  ought  to  remember  that  these  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  that  brings 
pabUc  lands  are,  as  it  were,  our  outlying  op-  the  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States  into  con- 
portnnities  for  national  development.  What  tact  with  subdivisions  of  States  of  this  Union, 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  poor  man  coming  known  as  school  districts,  and  with  teachers' 
over  from  Europe  to  settle  in  this  country  ?  wages  therein  ?  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of 
Whither  shall  we  direct  him?  We  wish  to  direct  no  power  in  that  instrument  by  which  we  can 
Iiim  to  the  great  prairies — ^the  public  lands  of  touch  the  school  districts  of  this  Union  in  the 
the  West.  Shall  we  tell  these  men  that  these  manner  of  regulation ;  and  yet  this  bill  pro- 
Isnds  are  open  to  be  entered  under  the  home-  vides  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
VOL.  XIV. — 12   A 
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teachers  of  a  certain  class  of  school  districts  in  great  or  small.    The  public  lands  left  hare 

the  several  States;  it  provides  for  a  certain  little  or  no  value  save  that  which  the  labor  of 

class  of  scholars  that  shall  be  entitled  to  the  the  settler  gives  them.   That  this  valne  should 

benefits  of  the  fand  appropriated  from  the  not  be  taxed  to  sustain  other  interests,  is  de- 

people^s  Treasury,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  manded.    And  while  these  demands  are  being 

*^  Sir,  I  saj  it  is  a  stretch  of  power  which,  made,  while  the  few  good  steps  already  taken 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  I  re-  are  sought  to  be  blended  with  better  ones  still 
pudiate  as  not  being  within  the  range  of  to  be  taken,  while  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  lie  Lands  is  engaged  in  preparing  measures  to 
States.  I  have  stood  upon  this  floor  in  times  of  properly  dispose  of  the  public  domain,  this  bill 
danger,  and  have  advocated  the  use  of  all  the  comes  in  from  the  Committee  on  Elducation 
powers  that  could  be  gathered  to  strengthen  and  Labor  to  settle  the  question  effectively  and 
the  hands  of  the  Government ;  but  I  am  here  ruinously,  and  to  bar  the  avenues  to  laud  re- 
to-day  to  protest  with  all  my  force  against  form  forever.  Do  not  tell  me  that  l^islation 
taking  away  one  solitary  State  or  municipal  hereafter  may  do  what  it  pleases.  Pass  this 
right  that  exists  now  in  this  free  Union.  bill,  and  you  create  a  ^eat  interest,  which  will 

^*  Sir,  the  great  pendulum  of  the  clock  of  forever  fight  all  questions  of  land  reform,  and 

history  is  moving  ever  to  and  fro.     After  which  will  be  here,  whenever  a  bill  is  pending 

reaching  one  extremity  it  is  bound  to  go  back  to  aid  the  struggling  settlers,  to  argue  that  all 

toward  the  other  extremity.    We  reached  the  lands  are  consecrated  to  education,  and  the 

extreme  in  one  direction  during  the  war,  and  ghost  of  religion  and  morals  will  be  coi^jared 

now  the  pendulum  has  commenced  sweeping  up  to  make  this  bill  a  finality,  and  to  seal  and 

in  the  other  direction.    If  gentlemen  on  this  foreclose  all  the  blunders  of  American  land 

floor  are  not  wise,  we  shall  find  ourselves  now,  legislation. 

with  the  views  we  entertain  as  the  mi\|ority,  **  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  land  question 

imploring  Heaven  to  come  to  our  help  to  pre-  be  considered  apart  from  all  such  propositions, 

vent  these  powers  being  turned  against  us  and  It  is  the  foundation-stone  of  American  politics, 

our  dearest  home  interests.  Can  no  gentleman  The  time  is  surely  oomuig  when  the  hardy 

on  this  side  of  the  House  imagme  such  a  po-  pioneers  wUl  no  longer  be  asked  to  develop 

litical  revolution  in  the  future  as  shall  take  the  country  and  maintain  outside  benevolence, 

from  men  of  our  views  the  power  on  this  fioor,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  vote  money 

and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  t  from  the  Treasury.  ■  The  last  thing  Congrests 

^*  Can  they  not  see,  then,  that  the  principles  should  port  with  is  the  public  domain.*' 

established  in  this  bUl  will  put  us,  perhaps,  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  said:  **Mr.  Speaker, 

under  a  mE^ority  here  who  do  not  appreciate  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  several  reasons, 

our  municipal  organizations  of  the  North,  our  First,  on  economic  ground ;  secondly,  because 

school-district  system  and  its  value ;  who  may,  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 

as  we  are  doing  now,  put  the  strong  hand  of  the  civil-rights  bill' as  reported  and  recommit- 

the  Federal  Government   upon   the  dearest  ted;  thirdly,  because  the  bUl  itself  augments 

rights  which  we  cherish  in  the  States  to  which  Federal  power,  is  unjust  in  the  distribution  of 

we  belong  and  which  we  love?    Everybody,  the  funds,  and  is  a  part  of  a  pernicious  system 

sir,  who  looks  at  all  to  the  philosophy  of  his-  of  ^  over-legislation.' 

tory,  must  see  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  "  First,  as  to  economy :  Whether  we  stop 

must  heed  the  swinging  of  this  great  constitu-  prodigal  expenditure  or  husband  legitimate  re- 

tional  pendulum,  when  we  must  guard  against  sources,  it  is  alike  wise;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary 

the  extreme  to  which  we  shall  inevitably  drifb,  in  this  emergency  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  be- 

unless  we  commence  early  to  apply  the  steady-  fore  me  the  President's  message.    Last  year, 

ing  powers  of  a  more  wise,  and  constant,  and  he  says  that  there  were  1,626,266  acres  of  pub* 

peaceful  judgment."  lie  lands  sold  for  cash.   This  was  some  800,000 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Kansas,  said :  '^  The  gentle-  more  than  the  year  before.  By  the  Land-Offioe 

men  defending  the  measure  have  claimed  that  Report  of  October  20,  1878,  it  appears  that 

this  bill  interferes  with  nothing ;  that  it  leaves  there  were  cash  gross  receipts,  under  various 

the  preemption  and  homestead  laws  intact ;  heads  for  lands  sold,  for  the  year  ending  June 

that  it  interferes  with  no  new  legislation ;  that  80,  1878,  amounting  to  $8,408,515.50.    Under 

it  only  takes  moneys  formerly  derived  from  this  head  are  certain  scrip  not  strictly  cash. 

gublic  lands  and  applies  them  as  a  school  fhnd  These  are  to  be  deducted,  together  with  the 
1  the  way  specified.  In  taking  this  position,  I  expenses  of  sale.  The  appropriation  for  land- 
believe  the  gentlemen  are  honest;  in  express-  sales  ending  June  80, 1878,  was  $772,000. 
ing  it,  I  am  sure  they  are  candid ;  I  feel  equal-  "  Without  being  too  nice,  therefore,  I  may 
ly  sure  that  they  are  mistaken.  take  the  calculation  of  the  gentleman  who  re- 
*^  On  the  American  land  auestion  the  public  ports  the  bill  (Mr.  G.  F.  Hoar),  and  reckon  the 
mind  is  deeply  stirred ;  ana  the  settlers,  who  proceeds  of  the  lands  for  each  year,  as  from 
are,  after  all,  the  interested  parties,  are  deter-  one  to  two  millions  net  cash,  the  mean  bein^ 
mined  on  reform.  An  indignant  protest  has  one  million  and  a  half.  Of  this,  under  the  bill, 
gone  up  against  permitting  the  lands  to  go  into  for  five  years  the  more  illiterate  sections,  as 
the  hands  of  corporations  and   speculators,  where  the  negroes  predominate,  will  get  the 
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most  in  proportion.  New  York  gets  $68,429.  '  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  withont  invidious  reflection 
54,  on  a  basis  of  one  million  and  a  half-^being  npon  a,nj  one,  maj  I  not  commend  the  calm 
nearly  sixty  cents  per  capita  of  her  illiterate  and  statesmanlike  way  in  which  the  gentle- 
school-children.  These  children,  of  ten  years  man  from  Massachnsetts  (Mr.  Hoar)  presented 
and  oyer,  nnmber  in  New  York  289,271  in  a  this  bill  ?  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  clamor  of 
population  of  4,882,759 ;  while  the  next  State  the  House  or  to  the  claqueurs  of  the  gallery.  He 
on  the  list->North  Oarolina-— gets  nearly  twice  did  not  seek  to  question  that  body  up  yonder, 
as  much  money  ($105,425.68),  because  she  has  which,  like  the  African  Sphinx,  sits  an  insolu- 
more  illiteracy,  or  897,690  children  of  ten  ble  riddle  until  its  sensibility  is  tickled  by  allu« 
years  and  over  in  a  population  of  1,071,861.  sions  to  its  industry,  education,  and  heroism ! 
If  these  figures  are  inducement  enough  for  If,  however,  its  plaudits  serve  to  grace  the  no- 
North  Carolina  and  other  States  to  vote  for  ble  fervor  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
this  bill  and  ^ mixed  schools,'  they  are  not  in*  lina  (Mr.  Elliot),  who  spoke  so  well  for  his  race, 
dacement  enough  for  one  member  from  New  or  the  chartered  libertines  of  debate  who  tum- 
Yoric,  at  least,  to  divert  one  million  and  a  half  ble  about  in  bellicose  drollery,  I  am  content 
at  this  time  from  an  imperiled  Treasury.  I  to  praise  and  ei^oy  this  novel  mode  of  delib- 
say  nothings  now  of  the  imminent  disturbance  eration. 

it  will  bring  upon  the  most  admirable  school  ^^  But  I  do  not  refer  to  the  civil-rights  bill 

system  of  the  United  States.  merely  to  mark  the  difference  in  the  manner 

'*  Secondly :  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  next.,  of  debate.    This  act  consecrates  the  net  pro- 

becaose  I  am  opposed  to  the  congressional  ceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  education,  and 

enactment  of  the  civil-rights  bill,  as  it  was  provides  the  mode  of  their  application.    The 

when  recommitted.  civil-rights  bill  provides  for  mixed  schools ; 

^^  Whoever  opposes  the  civil-rights  bill  on  and  if  it  becomes  a  law  the  funds  thereby  dedi- 
account  of  the  mixed-school  system  must  o])*  cated  will  be  thus  applied, 
pose  tMs  bill,  which  furnishes  funds  for  such  a  **  *  But,'  it  is  said,  ^  the  civil-rights  bill  is  re- 
srstem.  It  is  now  very  relevant,  therefore,  to  committed,  and  may  be  reported  back  without 
discuss  the  cinl-rights  bilL  This  I  do  not  pro-  the  mixed  schools.'  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
pose  to  do,  except  so  &r  as  to  show  its  oonse-  I  will  give  three  or  four  reasons  why  I  think 
qnenoes,  if  passed,  as  affecting  this  biU  and  the  ^  civil  rights '  and  mixed  schools  will  return  to 
probability  of  its  passage.  It  does  not  follow,  us  again  for  our  action:  first,  partisan  rea- 
however,  that  all  who  favor  the  civil-rights  sons ;  second,  the  speech  and  oath  of  the  gen- 
bill  must  vote  for  this;  although  it  is  singular  tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler),  the 
tome  how  bo  sound  a  reasoner  on  this  matter  as  champion  of  the  measure ;  and,  third,  the  atti- 
the  eudnent  and  eloquent  member  from  Iowa  tude  of  the  colored  people  as  to  mixed  schools 
(Mr.  Easson)  can  aggrandize  Federal  power  since  the  recommittal  of  the  bill." 
by  Toting  mixed  schools,  and  oppose  this  bill,  The  bill  was  subsequently  discussed  on  sev- 
as  he  does,  because  he  would  restrain  this  cen-  eral  occasions,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

trslizing  tendency.    He  seems  to  swing  with  

the  pendidnm,  and  describes  the  oscillating  arc  In  the  Senate,  on  December  16th,  the  reso- 

be  80  happily  represented.  lution  offered  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on 

**  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  colored  advo-  specie  payments  and  the  currency,  was  con- 

cates  who  have  enraptured  the  galleries  on  the  sidered. 

former  bill  will  vote  this.    Can  they  do  it  if  The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 
tbe  House  should  *  proscribe  '  them  from  the  JUsohid^  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  Congress  during 
common  use  of  the  schools  ?    Is  it  not  irrefra-  its  present  session  to  adopt  definite  measures  to  re- 
gable  that  if  the  right  to  the  inn,  raUroad,  thea-  deem  the  pledge  made  in  the  act  approved  March  18, 
tre,  and  cemetery  be  conceded  to  the  black  to  J^^^^U  ??^^^;^io4f .''  ""^^  ^  strengthen  the  pubhc 
the  same  extent  as  to  the  white,  to  eiyoy  them  *"?;  ^J^^  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its 
(though  the  enjoyment  of  the  graveyard  is  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
perh^s  a  melancholy  hilarity),  that  the  same  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  btates  notes 
rieht  should  be  extended  to  them  as  to  the  ^^  ?°^?''!    ^^        ...         ^.          •    j.     *  j  * 
schpolsf    The  oolored.members  are  correct  in  pofttte^^sr^ar^  !S7rd"y^™1tUabi; 
Ujeff  reasoning,  asaummg  these  premises.    In-  J^c^  measures  as  will  not  only  redeem  tms  pledge 
deed,  all  the  ami$  dea  nain  who  have  spoken  of  the  publio  faith,  but  will  also  furnish  a  currency 
&re  r^ht  in  demanding  equality  alike  in  school  of  uniform  value  always  redeemable  in  gold  or  its 
and  inn,  in  cemetery  and  car.    When  you  de-  equivalent,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  the  changing 
bar  them  from  the  school  you  aa  much  keep  ^ants  ot  trade  and  commerce. 
Qp  the  bar  sinister  as  by  keeping  them  from  Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  said :    "  I  offer  the 
tbe  play-honse.     Would  it  not  be  a  craven  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution : 
iOgie,  unworthy  of  the  struggling  blacks  and  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '^resolved,"  and  in- 
tbeir  admirers,  to  insbt  on  the  one  and  not  the  sert : 
«J^«J^.  iB^taot^erefore,  nonsense  to  pretend  .^'^^l  CsTfl'tj:  Vt  ^^T.^J^l'^^t^. 

colored  element? 
««n«,  ccbveto  / ' 
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lag  for  an  increase  of  corrency  of  $100,000^000  (in-  ity ;  never  for  the  same  period  of  time  have 

eluding  the  $44,000,000  reserve),  by  making  the  the  prod  acts  of  labor  been  80  large,  or  our  oom- 

whole  currency  of  Government  issue  and  lawful  ^^.IT^    4u««.;«,»  »..;i  A^^^^^i,.    -^  L^^.4..  «.^.,^. 

money  by  the  fssue  of  currency  bonds  bearing  8.65  merce,  foreign  and  domestic,  so  great;  never 

per  cent,  interest.  ^^  labor  better  paid.    In  noe,  m  agricultore, 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  «  Mr.  Preddent,  gaining,  and  manufactures  especially,  in  com- 

I  wish  to  Bubmit  some  remarks  upon  thereso-  ^^^^  **  A^°*^  ^^    ^J^}^-   .?  increased 

lution  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-  ajwag©  of  the  land  cultivated,  in  the  foimdi^ 

mittee.     Before  doing  so  I  will  ask  that  the  ^^  ^^^  communities,  in  the  extension  of  raii- 

views  of  the  minority  be  read  by  the  clerk."  v»y«  «^^  the  development  of  onr  great  natu- 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Olerk  will  re-  ^^^  resources,  the  nation  never  exhibited  great- 

port  the  views  of  the  minority.'^  ««•  ^"^  of  prosperity.   Durmg  aU  this  tune  we 

The  Chief  Olerk  t  "  The  resolution  reported  l^^^^ll  Pointed  to  our  paper  currency  as  the 

as  the  views  of  the  minority,  by  Mr.  Bayard,  best  the  country  had  ever  possessed.     We 

is  as  follows :  "  •^       '  boasted  of  its  umfomuty  in  value  m  aU  parts 

xiTT /.  *  .     -J  *    *v    '^fc      4.     f  of  the  United  States,  of  the  excellence  of  its  en- 

ol.^The'i,mm3Me°^d.'tttTo  "JltS  fS''^-^  rendering ^>ui.terfeita  the  next  thing 

basis  of  flnanoe  shall  consist  of  a  uniform  standard  to  impossible,  and,  above  all,  our  pride  was 

and  intrinsic  value :  therefore—  that  it  rested  upon  the  wealth  and  credit  of 

Sesolvsd,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be,  and  the  country  for  ultimate  redemption.    We  read 

they  are  herebv,  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate  ^p^^^  ^he  face  of  every  greenback  the  promise 
measures  which  will  secure  at  the  earliest  practicable       iw"  Tr  •*.  j  ol  ^    ^  e*^»wu«vii.  uiv^  p^wK^ 

day  a  return  to  specie  payments.  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  bearer  so  much 

'\r  Ti  *x  a  XT  -D  -J  i.  xt.  .  ♦  X  money,  and  upon  the  face  of  every  hank-note 
,  .\S^^^^  •  V^^-  -P^^s^je^**  t'l^re  IS  just  the  promise  of  the  bank  to  pay  in  money  or 
tins  difference  between  the  resolution  sub-  greenbacks  on  presentation.  So  that,  whUe  the 
mitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  bank-note  might  be  redeemed  in  a  United  States 
Finance  and  that  submitted  by  the  Senator  note  or  greenback,  we  knew  that  the  green- 
from  Delaware,  on  the  part  of  the  minority  ^ack  could  be  redeemed  in  nothing  but  coin, 
of  that  committee :  The  one  declares  it  the  it  was  not  a  promise  as  in  the  case  of  a  national- 
duty  of  Congress  durmg  its  present  session  bank  note  to  redeem  in  another  promise,  but 
to  adopt  definite  measures  for  the  redemp-  to  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollars.  And  that 
tion  of  the  United  States  notes  in  com,  but  also  ^as  interpreted,  and  rightly  too,  to  mean  met^il- 
declares  it  to  be  its  duty  to  furnish  a  currency  w^  doUars— gold  or  silver— the  money  of  the 
of  uniform  value,  always  redeemable  m  coin  or  Clonatitution,  the  recognized  standard  of  value 
its  equivalent,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  the  Qf  ^h^  world. 

changing  wants  of  commerce  and  trade ;  whUe        « Indorsing  this  view,  came  first  the  dedara- 

the  other  instructs  the  committee  to  report  to  tion  by  Congress  in  March,  1869,  in  the  act  to 

the  Senate  naeasures  which  will  secure  at  the  strengthen  the  pubUo  credit,  and  then  the  de- 

earhest  practicable  day  a  return  to  specie  pay-  eision  of  the  Supreme  Court.    There  is  nobodv, 

^®,?if-  ,       1  X     ,    .  1  X.      .  ^  I  take  it,  that  denies  at  this  day  this  interpii- 

"The one  contemplates  legislation  in  respect  tation  of  the  nation's  obligation  written  upon 

to  the  currency,  while  the  other  looks  solely  to  the  face  of  every  greenback.    The  promise  is 

measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  existing  ^  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollnra,  either  at 

currency  in  coin,  and  that  too  at  the  earliest  Washington  or  at  the  office  of  the  assistant 

practicable  penod.  treasurer  in  New  York.   That  means  that  they 

"  To  be  sure,  these  resolutions  are  not  legisla-  ghall  be  paid  on  the  demand  of  the  holder, 

tion.   They  do  not  bind  Congress  to  do  any  thing  They  are  not  post-notes,  but  demand-notea, 

upon  the  subject-matter,  nor  do  they  undertoke  due  whenever  presented  at  the  place  whew 

to  define  whfn  the  earliest  practicable  day  for  payable  for  payment.    If  they  were  the  notes 

the  resumption  of  specie  payments  shall  be.  of  an  individual  or  a  bank,  no  one  would  donbt 

"It  IS  now  nearly  five  years  smce  Congress  the  nature  of  the  obligation  nor  the  effect  of 

made  a  memorable  pledge  to  the  same  effect  a  refusal  to  pay.    The  notes  would  go  to  pro- 

I  read  from  the  act  of  March  18,  1869 :  test,  the  individual  into  bankruptcy;  and  the 

And  the  United  States  also  pledges  its  faith  to  bank  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

S?il!J?«mn?J^n  iVXl  hS  ff^il'lJ^^L^^"*'^  ^^^        "  ^^^^^  thisis  tho  strict  legal  view  of  the  obli- 

the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  m  oom.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  greenback.  I  kSow  it  is  urged  that 

"  What  could  sound  fairer  to  the  ear?  "What  greenbacks  were  issued  at  a  time  of  great  na- 

could  be  more  explicit?  What  coold  the  United  tional  necessity  because  there  was  very  little 

States  pledge,  possessing  higher  guarantee  to  specie  in  the  country  at  the  time,  inadequate 

the  holder  of  its  notes,  than  its  faith?    Well,  entirely  to  the  wants  of  Government,  and  not 

that  '  earliest  practicable  period '  when  this  available  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the 

redemption  should  take  place  has  not  come  banks,  and  because  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 

yet ;  and  yet,  as  everybody  is  aware,  the  inter-  cessity  for  a  larger  volume  of  currency  which 

vening  years  have  been  marked  by  a  higher  possessed  the  functions  of  money.    The  Gov- 

degree  of  prosperity  than  this  nation  has  ever  ernment,  at  that  time  in  close  grapple  with  the 

known.    iTever,  during  all  our  national  life,  rebellion,  needed  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

has  there  been  such  diversified  industrial  activ-  The  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be  paid ;  they 
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most  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  supplied  with  in  question  the  constitntionalitjr  of  that  legisla- 
arnis  and  monitions  of  war  and  transportation,  tion  on  which  the  greenback  issues  rest. 
A  great  deal  of  money  was  needed ;  at  first  a  '*  But  the  law,  as  originally  passed,  was  as  just 
mii^n  a  day ;  then  two  millions,  and  finally  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  allowed.  Con* 
three.  Congress,  driven  to  its  wit's  end  to  de-  gress  had  provided  as  to  the  bonds,  which  had 
vise  the  ways  and  means  to  prooure  it  in  such  a  long  time  to  run,  that  the  interest  should  be 
auiounts  as  were  needed,  devised  in  a  happy  paid  semi-annually  in  coin,  and  those  holdiug 
moment  of  inspiration  the  greenback  scheme,  greenbacks  were  allowed  to  fund  them  in  these 
irhieh  has  accomplished  such  a  wonderful  sue-  bonds  so  as  to  compensate  them  for  any  dam- 
cess.  But  it  was  in  its  nature  a  forced  loan,  age  or  loss  in  being  kept  out  of  the  promised 
You  compelled  soldiers,  contractors,  and  every  coin  when  the  Treasury  could  not  or  would  not 
creditor  of  the  Government,  to  accept  as  money,  redeem  them  upon  presentation, 
and  in  full  discharge  of  the  debt,  the  promis-  **  I  repeat  that  the  holder  of  the  greenbacks 
sory  notes  of  the  Government.  It  was  as  if  a  could  at  his  option,  at  any  time,  convert  them 
mim  deeply  embarrassed,  but  with  plenty  of  into  the  time  obligations  of  the  Government 
property,  should  call  his  creditors  around  him  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  which  contained 
and  say,  '  Gratiemen,  I  owe  yon  and  haven't  explicit  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  both 
the  money  to  pay.  Take  my  due-bills  with  my  principal  and  interest.  Upon  these  obligations 
blessing.  When  I  am  able  to  pay,  I  will  take  the  Government  has  never  made  default,  but 
them  all  up.'  There  was  just  this  difference  scrupulously  has  observed  its  promises ;  and 
in  the  two  cases:  Congress  compelled  the  we  have  seen,  as  the  gratifying  result  of  its 
creditor  to  accept  the  due-bills.  The  citizen  good  faith,  these  obligations  constantly  rising 
debtor  had  no  such  power.  The  debtor  in  the  in  value,  until  they  now  are,  and  for  some  time 
one  ease  could  be  sued  on  his  due-bills  if  not  past  have  been,  worth  their  face  in  gold  both 
paid  on  presentation,  while  the  XJnited  States  at  home  and  abroad,  and  even  command  a  pre- 
eoDld  not  be.    The  due-bill  of  the  citizen  was  minm. 

anmpie  evidence  of  debt;  the  greenback  pos-  *^But  Congress,  in  an  evU  hour,  as  I  think, 
sessed  the  function  of  paying  debts.  repealed  that  portion  of  the  law  allowing  the 
^  When  the  act  of  Congress  passed  creating  conversion  of  greenbacks  into  bonds  at  the  op- 
greenbacks  and  imparting  to  them  the  qualities  tlon  of  the  holder,  the  repeal  to  take  effect  after 
of  money  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  1st  of  July,  1868.  As  at  first  issued  there 
all  debts  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  was  this  indorsement  upon  them : 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  its  ^^.g  ^^^^  .3  ^  j^  |  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^l  ^^^^^  p^l^U^  ^^ 
constitntionaXity  was  questioned  all  over  the  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
eoimtry.  It  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  public  debt,  and  is  exchangeable  for  United  Btatea 
var  measure  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  •i^  P©'  cent,  twenty  year  bonds,  redeemable  at  the 
the  times  and  justified  only  by  that  necessity.  P^^^^  o^  t^«  United  States  after  five  years. 
THien  we  looked  into  the  Constitution  for  the  "The  act  of  March  8, 1863,  which  destroyed 
power,  we  found^  these  words,  and  no  more,  this  option  after  the  1st  day  of  July  following, 
ift  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Con-  was  an  act  of  injustice,  because  it  was  a  breach 
Pess:  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  United  States  to 
To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  those  who  had  taken  them  in  good  faith,  relying 
foreign  coin.  Upon  this  guarantee  that  they  could  at  pleasure 
'^  We  found  the  States  prohibited  from  coining  exchange  them  for  bonds.  From  that  time  forth 
money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  from  mak-  the  greenbacks  have  been  at  a  discount  as  com- 
ing any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  pared  with  the  bonds,  and  must  continue  so  un- 
in  payment  of  debts.  Thus  stood  the  Consti-  til  Congress  shall  take  measures  either  to  allow 
tution.  their  conversion  into  interest-bearing  bonds  or 

"Tbe  objectors  argued  that  money  could  not  compel  their  redemption  in  coin, 

be  corned  from  paper,  leather,  or  any  other  "As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  have  $866,- 

iBaterial  than  metals,  and  that  the  framers  of  000,000  of  this  legal-tender  issue  afloat,  circu- 

tiie  Constitution  intended  from  the  clause  I  lating  as  money,  without  any  power  in  the 

have  quoted,  and  from  the  context,  to  confer  holders  to  get  tie  promised  coin,  or  to  ex- 

npon  Congress  the  simple  power  of  coining  change  them  for  bonds.    They  are  dishonored 

money  from  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  only  promises  to  pay,  or,  as  my  ftiend  from  Vermont 

metallic  currency  then  in  use  in  the  world,  and  the  otiier  day  styled  them,  *  engraved  false- 

tliat  this  was  all  the  power  conferred  on  it.  hoods.'    This  state  of  things  has  continued  for 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  ten  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  ten  years 

States  were  prohibited  from  making  any  thing  to  come  unless  Cougress  takes  measures  to  wipe 

bnt  gold  and  rilver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  away  the  dishonor. 

of  debt^  there  was  in  the  very  terms  of  that  "But  how  shall  this  be  donet    If  we  count 

prohibition  an  implication  that  Congress  might  the  $44,000,000  United  States  notes  retired 

do  what  the  States  could  not,  that  is  to  say,  while  Mr.  McCnlloch  was  Secretary  of  the 

make  something  else  than  coin  a  legal  tender  Treasury,  and  until  recently  supposed  to  be 

in  the  payment  of  debts.    This  view,  as  we  redeemed  and  canceled  notes,  as  a  part  of  the 

faiow,  prevailed,  «id  it  is  too  late  now  to  draw  valid  greenback  issue,  it  will  require  $400,000,- 
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ioff  for  ui  incNue  of  oarrmoy  of  tioo,ooo,ooo  (in-  itj';  never  for  the  same  period  of  time  have 

eluding  the  $44,000,000  reaarve),  by  makinf  tha  the  prodaota  of  labor  been  80  large,  Of  our  oom- 

wholo  cntroncT  of  Government  i»»ne  «nd  lawful  j^^^^  foreim  and  domestic,  so  great ;  never 

money  by  the  Issue  of  currency  bonds  beuing  J.eS  "l.V'Kii"  uSl^rT-ij      t„  «„«  s»  .^^ 

per  cent,  interest.  was  labor  better  pMd.    In  fine,  in  agriouUnre, 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  '«»"«'«?.  ""^  manufactures  Mpecjally,  in  com- 

I  wish  to  submit  some  remarJts  upon  thereso^  "^w*  "K^T^  f  "^^"^i^-  *^  "f**^ 

lution  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-  '^t^J  fJ^J^^jL^'t'Ii^^J.^^tl^^ 

mittee.     Before  doing  so  I  wiU  ask  that  the  "^  "^^  ^^T'T  *^         f  •/'*^<»"  ?^  '*^- 

views  of  the  minoritybe  read  by  the  olerlt."  '"^'y  «>d  the  development  of  our  gr^  natu- 

The  Presiding  Officer:  "TheOlerkwUl  re-  ral  resources,  the  nation  never  exhibited  gn»at- 

port  the  views  If  the  minority."  «'  ««™  «f  ?rospenty.    During  all  this  tune  we 

^  The  Chief  Olerk :  «  The  resolution  reported  P'^"*"^  P«""«<1  ^^\  ^P^  """"^  •■  ^ 

as  the  views  of  the  minority,  by  Mr.  Bkyard,  b**,*^*  country  had  ever  possessed.     Ve 

Sr.rfcij««ra.»  boasted  of  its  umformity  in  value  m  all  parts 

IS  as  louows .  ^  -    ,,     .  .      .     ,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  exoeUenee  of  ito  en- 

ol,rSTh.'iS§??'dem«S.\"h2tTe  "I^ZZ  f  «"ng,  rendering  counterfeit,  the  next  thing 

basis  of  llnaaoe  shall  consist  of  a  uniform  standard  to  impossible,  and,  above  all,  onr  pnUe  wa* 

and  intrinsio  value :  therefore—  that  it  rested  upon  the  wealth  and  oredit  of 

R«tolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Finanoe  be,  and  the  coantr j  for  ultimate  redemption.    We  read 

they  are  herebv,  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate  y^^^  ^he  face  of  every  greenback  the  promise 

measures  which  will  secure  at  the  earhest  practicable  ^^    ^  .^  g^^^^  J  »     ^    ^^  ^        ^ 

day  a  return  to  specie  payments.  "*  """  »-'"»«»"  »«»«»  w  puj  «*»  uvatv^a.  ov«uuva« 

^  r     T*     .  J  t^        .    .  money,  and  npon  the  faoe  of  every  bank-note 

'Mr.  Pratt:  "Mr.  President,  there  is  just  the  promise  of  the  bank  to  pay  in  money  or 
this  difference  between  the  resolution  sub-  greenbacks  on  presentation.  So  that,  while  the 
mitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  bank-note  might  be  redeemed  in  a  United  States 
Finance  and  that  submitted  by  the  Senator  uq^^  qj  greenback,  we  knew  that  the  green- 
from  Delaware,  on  the  part  of  the  minority  j^^ck  could  be  redeemed  in  nothing  but  coin. 
of  that  committee:  The  one  declares  it  the  It  wasnot  a  promise  as  in  tiie  case  of  a  national* 
duty  of  Congress  during  its  present  session  bank  note  to  redeem  in  another  promise,  but 
to  adopt  definite  measures  for  the  redemp-  to  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollars.  And  that 
tion  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin,  but  also  ^^  interpreted,  and  rightly  too,  to  mean  metal- 
declares  it  to  be  its  duty  to  fombh  a  currency  lio  dollars— gold  or  silver— the  money  of  the 
of  uniform  value,  always  redeemable  in  coin  or  Constitution,  the  recognized  standard  of  value 
its  equivalent,  and  so  a(\justed  as  to  meet  the  Qf  (be  world. 

changing  wants  of  commerce  and  trade ;  while        « Indorsing  this  view,  oame  first  the  dedara- 

the  other  instructs  the  committee  to  report  to  tion  by  Congress  in  March,  1869,  in  the  act  to 

the  Senate  measures  which  will  secure  at  the  strengthen  the  public  credit,  and  then  the  de- 

earliest  practicable  day  a  return  to  specie  pay-  oision  of  the  Supreme  Court.    There  is  nobody, 

ments.  I  t^e  it,  that  denies  at  this  day  tliis  interpr^ 

"  The  one  contemplates  legislation  in  respect  tation  of  the  nation's  obligation  written  upon 

to  the  currency,  while  the  other  looks  solely  to  the  faoe  of  every  greenback.    The  promise  is 

measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  existing  to  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollars,  either  at 

currency  in  coin,  and  that  too  at  the  earliest  Washington  or  at  the  oflSoe  of  the  assistant 

practicable  period.  treasurer  in  New  York.   That  means  that  the v 

"  To  be  sure,  these  resolutions  are  not  legisla-  gball  be  paid  on  the  demand  of  the  holder. 

tion.  They  do  not  bind  Congress  to  do  any  thing  They  are  not  post-notes,  but  demand-notes, 

upon  the  subject-matter,  nor  do  they  undertake  due  whenever  presented  at  the  place  where 

to  define  whin  the  earliest  practicable  day  for  payable  for  payment.    If  they  were  the  notes 

the  resumption  of  specie  payments  shall  be.  of  an  individual  or  a  bank,  no  one  would  doabt 

"  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  Congress  the  nature  of  the  obligation  nor  the  effect  of 

made  a  memorable  pledge  to  the  same  effect  a  refusal  to  pay.    The  notes  would  go  to  pro- 

I  read  from  the  act  of  March  18,  1869 :  test,  the  individual  into  bankruptcy,  and  tbo 

And  the  United  States  also  pledges  its  faith  to  bank  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
make  provision  at  the  earliest  nracticable  period  for         ti  While  this  is  the  strict  legal  view  of  the  obli- 

the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  greenback,  I  iSow  it  is  urged  that 

"What  could  sound  fairer  to  the  ear?  What  greenbacks  were  issued  at  a  time  of  great  na- 

could  be  more  explicit?  What  could  the  United  tional  necessity  because  there  was  very  little 

States  pledge,  possessing  higher  guarantee  to  specie  in  the  country  at  the  time,  inadequate 

the  holder  of  its  notes,  than  its  faith  ?    Well,  entirely  to  the  wants  of  Government,  and  not 

that  '  earliest  practicable  period '  when  this  available  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the 

redemption  should  take  place  has  not  come  banks,  and  because  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 

yet ;  and  yet,  as  everybody  is  aware,  the  inter-  cessity  for  a  larger  volume  of  currency  whioh 

vening  years  have  been  marked  by  a  higher  possessed  the  functions  of  money.    The  Grov- 

degree  of  prosperity  than  this  nation  has  ever  ernment,  at  that  time  in  close  grapple  with  the 

known.    Never,  during  all  our  national  life,  rebellion,  needed  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

has  there  been  such  diversified  industrial  activ«  The  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be  paid ;  they 
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mnst  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  snpplied  with  in  qnestion  the  constitntionality  of  that  legisla- 
arms  and  mnnftiona  of  war  and  transportation,  tion  on  which  the  greenback  issnes  rest. 
A  ^eat  deal  of  money  was  needed ;  at  first  a  ^*  Bnt  the  law,  aa  originally  passed,  wasasjnst 
miUion  a  day ;  then  two  millions,  and  finally  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  allowed.  Con- 
three.  Congress,  driven  to  its  wit's  end  to  de-  gress  had  provided  as  to  the  bonds,  which  had 
rise  the  ways  and  means  to  procure  it  in  sach  a  long  time  to  ran,  that  the  interest  shonld  be 
amounts  as  were  needed,  devised  in  a  happy  paid  semi-annnally  in  coin,  and  those  holding 
moment  of  inspiration  the  greenback  scheme,  greenbacks  were  allowed  to  fund  them  in  these 
which  has  accomplished  sach  a  wonderfdl  snc-  bonds  so  as  to  compensate  them  for  any  dam- 
cest.  Bat  it  was  in  its  natare  a  forced  loan,  age  or  loss  in  being  kept  oat  of  the  promised 
Yoii  compelled  soldiers,  contractors,  and  every  coin  when  the  Treasury  could  not  or  would  not 
creditor  of  the  Government,  to  accept  as  money,  redeem  them  upon  presentation, 
and  in  fhll  discharge  of  the  debt,  the  promis-  *^I  repeat  that  the  holder  of  the  greenbacks 
scry  notes  of  the  Government.  It  was  as  if  a  could  at  his  option,  at  any  time,  convert  them 
man  deeply  embarrassed,  but  with  plenty  of  into  the  time  obligations  of  the  Government 
property,  should  call  his  creditors  around  him  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  which  contained 
and  say,  '  Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  and  haven't  explicit  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  both 
the  money  to  pay.  Take  my  due-bills  with  my  principal  and  interest.  Upon  these  obligations 
blessing.  When  I  am  able  to  pay,  I  will  take  the  Government  has  never  made  default,  but 
them  all  up.'  There  was  Just  this  difi^erence  scrupulously  has  observed  its  promises ;  and 
in  the  two  cases:  Congress  compelled  the  we  have  seen,  as  the  gratifying  result  of  its 
creditor  to  accept  the  due-bills.  The  citizen  good  faith,  these  obligations  constantly  rising 
debtor  had  no  such  power.  The  debtor  in  the  in  value,  until  they  now  are,  and  for  some  time 
<tte  ease  could  be  sued  on  his  due-bills  if  not  past  have  been,  worth  their  face  in  gold  both 
paid  on  presentation,  while  the  United  States  at  home  and  al)road,  and  even  command  a  pre- 
coold  not  be.    The  due-bill  of  the  citizen  was  minm. 

a  simple  evidence  of  debt;  the  greenback  pes-  ^^But  Congress,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  I  think, 

sessed  the  function  of  paying  debts.  repealed  that  portion  of  the  law  allowing  the 

**  When  the  act  of  Congress  passed  creating  conversion  of  greenbacks  into  bonds  at  the  op- 

greenbaoks  and  imparting  to  them  the  qualities  tion  of  the  holder,  the  repeal  to  take  effect  after 

of  money  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  1st  of  July,  1868.    As  at  first  issued  there 

all  debts  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  was  this  indorsement  upon  them : 

™^  J*^^,??^''^  ^  *?®  ^]*^^!f  ^^^^  }^  This  note  is  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and 

constitntioiiallty  was  questioned  ail  over  the  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 

eountry.    It  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  public  debt,  and  is  exchangeable  for  United  Sutes 

war  measnre  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  •i*  P©'  cent,  twenty  vear  bonds,  redeemable  at  the 

the  times  and  justified  only  by  that  necessity.  Ple*»«re  of  the  United  States  after  five  years. 

When  we  looked  into  the  Constitution  for  the  "The  act  of  March  8, 1868,  which  destroyed 

power,  we  found  these  words,  and  no  more,  this  option  after  the  1st  day  of  July  following, 

in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Con-  ^as  an  act  of  injustice,  because  it  was  a  breach 

g^'ess:  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  United  States  to 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  those  who  had  taken  them  in  good  faith,  relying 

^°if^^  coin.  upon  this  guarantee  that  they  could  at  pleasure 

"  Ve  fou nd  the  States  prohibited  from  coining  exchange  them  for  bonds.  From  that  time  forth 
money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  from  mak-  the  greenbacks  have  been  at  a  discount  as  com- 
ing any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  pared  with  the  bonds,  and  must  continue  so  un- 
in  payment  of  debts.  Thus  stood  the  Consti-  til  Congress  shall  take  measures  either  to  allow 
totion.  their  conversion  into  interest-bearing  bonds  or 

^^The  objectors  argued  that  money  could  not  compel  their  redemption  in  coin, 

be  coined  from  paper,  leather,  or  any  other  "As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  have  $856,- 

material  than  metals,  and  that  the  framers  of  000,000  of  this  legal-tender  issue  afloat,  circu- 

the  Constitution  intended  from  the  clause  I  lating  as  money,  without  any  power  in  the 

have  quoted,  and  from  the  context,  to  confer  holders  to  get  the  promised  com,  or  to  ex- 

upon  Congress  the  simple  power  of  coining  change  them  for  bonds.    They  are  dishonored 

money  from  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  only  promises  to  pay,  or,  as  ray  friend  from  Vermont 

metallic  currency  then  in  use  in  the  world,  and  the  other  day  styled  them,  *  engraved  false- 

tiiat  this  was  all  the  power  conferred  on  it.  hoods.'    This  state  of  things  has  continued  for 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  ten  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  ten  years 

8tates  were  prohibited  from  making  any  thing  to  come  unless  Congress  takes  measures  to  wipe 

but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  m  payment  away  the  dishonor. 

of  debts,  there  was  in  the  very  terms  of  that  "But  how  shall  this  be  donef    If  we  count 

prohibition  an  implication  that  Congress  might  the  $44,000,000  United  States  notes  retired 

do  what  the  States  could  not,  that  is  to  say,  while  Mr.  McCalloch  was  Secretary  of  the 

make  something  else  than  coin  a  legal  tender  Treasury,  and  until  recently  supposed  to  be 

ia  the  payment  of  debts.    This  view,  as  we  redeemed  and  canceled  notes,  as  a  part  of  the 

know^  prevailed,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  draw  valid  greenback  issue,  it  will  require  $400,000,- 
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000  of  coin  to  redeem  them.    When  redeemed^  come  to  analyze  the  tables  70a  find  what  is  ex- 

of  coarse,  the  national  banks  will  be  compellea  ported  is  chiefly  raw  material,  the  products  of 

to  redeem  their  circulation  in  coin,  which  will  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  qnarries,  and  the  for- 

require  $854,000,000  more.  ests;  but  where  are  the  manufactures?    Leav- 

^*  But  suppose  that  the  Government  after  re-  ing  out  the  oils,  mineral  and  animal,  a  few 

deeming  them  continues  to  treat  them  as  law-  sewing-machines,  mowers,  and  reapers,  a  little 

fol  money  and  pay  them  out  in  discharge  of  its  leather,  and  certain  classes  of  machinery,  and 

debts  and  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses :  our  tables  of  exports  present  a  dreary  barren- 

They  must  in  that  case  be  redeemed  again,  and  ness  of  the  products  of  skilled  labor.     Thus, 

as  often  as  they  are  issued,  if  the  holder  of  last  year,  we  exported  orer  $227,000,000  in 

them  prefers  coin.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Talue  of  unmanufactured  cotton,  while  all  the 

Congress  when  it  enters  upon  the  work  of  re*  manufactures  of  every  kind,  produced  from 

demption  must  take  measures  not  only  to  that  material,  exported  by  us,  amounted  to  lets 

redeem  them  once,  but  as  often  as  they  are  than  $3,000,000  in  value.    We  exported  last 

reissued.    And  right  here  comes  the  difficulty,  fiscal  year  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  in 

While  no  doubt  it  is  practicable  to  borrow  gold  and  silver  coin,  $76,905,546.    That  ex- 

$400,000,000  of  gold  to  redeem  the  entire  issue  hausted  and  more  man  exhausted  the  entire 

once,  yet  if  we  are  to  maintain  redemption  we  products  of  our  mines,  whose  yearly  income  k 

must  be  prepared  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  rated  at,  I  believe,  about  $58,000,000 

requisite  amount  of  coin  not  only  to  resume,  "In  the  mean  time,  what  have  we  been  im- 

but  to  maintain  resumption.  porting  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  ?  Here  again 

**  I  repeat,  sir,  where  is  the  coin  to  come  we  must  turn  to  the  tables.  The  total  of  those 
from?  If  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  what  is  imports,  including  both  those  dutiable  and  free 
in  its  vaults  now,  could  command  all  the  coin  in  of  duty,  was  the  startling  sum  of  $663,410,5^7. 
the  country,  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  in-  I  embrace  in  this  statement  all  commodities 
dividuals,  nobody  supposes  that  there  is  enough  entered  for  immediate  consumption  and  those 
at  this  time  to  redeem  one-half  of  the  outstand-  entered  for  warehousing,  which  mostly  go  into 
ing  greenbacks.  There  has  been  ever  since  consumption  intimately, 
the  war  a  constant  drain  of  the  precious  metals  "  Now,  sir,  contemplate  a  few  of  the  items, 
abroad.  We  are  paying  about  $100,000,000  of  I  want  to  show  in  this  connection  what  we 
coin  a  year  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  our  recklessly  and  needlessly  import,  to  the  detri- 
national  bonds,  and  probably  more  than  one-  ment  of  our  domestic  industries,  which  could 
half  of  them  are  held  in  Europe,  where  the  in-  just  as  well  have  famished  to  our  hand  most 
terest  must  go.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  of  the  articles  we  have  run  in  debt  to  buy,  or 
a  large  volume  of  indebtedness  of  the  States,  which  we  were  better  off  to  do  without  en- 
cities,  mining  and  manufacturing  companies,  tirely. 

and  railway  corporations,  held  abroad,  amount-  "  I  begin  with  the  manufacturee  of  wool 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  a  greater  sum  than  the  We  imported — 

national  bonds,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  for-    oiorht  ^nd  cassLmereB $16,001x000 

eign  capitalists  and  on  which  we  pay  interest.    S^^l**  *  ^'*^f  ***<*^  °'- il^'SS 

The  whole  product  of  our  mines,  large  as  it  ©JStl^Sda^ab^t*.'.!'.:'.;!''.:'.:'.;'.;:!!:'.'.:!'.!   lo^two 

is,  is  insufficient  to  pay  this  interest  account.     Hosiery,  shirta.  and  dnwen 61;t,000 

More  than  this,  and  worse  than  all,  the  bal-  Ot^^wmanaflictureaof  woolnotspocined.....     7^.om 

ance  of  trade  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  Total  manafluitareB  of  wool $5O,iM6,0(» 

has  been  against  us,  and  this  balance  has  to  be        (c  yf^Q  imported  of 

adjusted  in  com  or  its  equiv^ent.    UntU  re-    Le,,.tobaccor. $«,500.M0 

cently  there  has  been  a  constant  outflow  of    cigarB 8,880,3» 

specie  from  this  country  to  pay  these  balances.     Perramery  and  coameticB,  a  little  oyer 1,000.000 

We  oaonot  diB0h*rge  them'in  our  greenbaoka  ?SSfc'^1?/w5ttD^^Setfchii«:    "•""■"" 

or  national-bank  notes.    They  can  be  paid  only  insa,  papier  mach^,  and  other  manufiurtareB 

with  n.oney,.8Uoh  monejr «  is  recognized  by  p^fe'<S£JS?„feph;i;-;i<iititiir^;    ^'^"^ 

the  commercial  world ;  that  is,  gold  and  silver.      Bav..?.. ....;... 18SO.800 

"I  should  not  omit  to  say  in  this  connection    fj^  ,^ *?*S7S®^^ i'2S*^ 

that  it  is  estimated  that  American  citizens  trav-  oiJyeS'o?  idd,  andaii  iHw^oriktaw  i»thVr 

elingin  Europe  spend  $75,000,000  a  year,  of      wy a,GOO,ooo 

course  in  gold.  "  We  imported  of— 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  mournful  to  study  those    Pig-iron 7.M8.W9 

monthly  reports  emanating  from  the  Treasury    S*^:*'^^^ •:  • ;;  •  •  v; fii8ss,48j 

Department,  which  exhiWt  the  state  of  oiir  g;rf5^re^^?.?f.!'!l^°5/^^^^                        'S;^1;S 

commerce  with  foreign  countries.    On  the  one    Maciiinery liooisM 

hand,  what  we  export  is  in  the  main  the  neces-  K^l^?**»  ?**!;?•»»»  rifles  and  aponing-gunB. ...       ffi2,u9 

,  '     J\?i  y  Jr.  "x»iu  uuo  uv^c»      gj^gi  ingotg  \^^  BheetB,  and  wire 4,155^ 

sanes  of  hfe— -such  thmgs  as  people  must  have    Railroad  bars  or  raiia  of  steel olioam 

to  subsist  on  and  clothe  themselves  with.    To    Cutlery ».8S(,8ff 

be  sure,  they  are  comprehensively  classed  as  Total  of  iron  and  ateel  and  their  mann- 

oommodities,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu-  factnres t47,781iai) 

faotures  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  you  "  I  have  omitted  other  varieties  of  iron  and 
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steel  manufactnresr imported,  exceeding  in  value  continues,  of  things  which,  as  I  hare  said,  we 

$10,000,000.  do  not  need  and  were  better  off  without,  or 

^'I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  amount  of  which  we  could  as  well  prodace  at  home,  giv- 

raw  cotton  exported,  while  the  entire  manu-  ing  variety  to  our  industry  and  profitable  em- 

factares  of  cotton  exported  by  us  were  less  |>loyment  to  our  own  mechanics  and  manufact- 

tb&n  $3,000,000  in  value.    Let  ns  now  again  nrers,  I  see  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to 

turn  to  the  tables,  to  ascertain  tbe  amount  of  specie  payments. 

cotton  manufactures  imported  into  the  country  ^^  It  is  a  very  evident  proposition  to  me,  Mr. 

during  the  last  fiscal  year :  President,  that  if  we  export  all  tbe  specie  ex- 

The  moimt  of  the  blMched  and  nnbletched  tracted  from  our  own  mines  or  brought  into 

WW $8,866,658  the  country,  m  paymg  the  excess  of  imports 

SM.^!wJ:i.d'^'^:::::::::::;;::  !;2g:IS  %)-^^  ^^r"'  -^f"'  ^^  y*"'  ^^  "\  *"  uZ  *°1' 

or  jetna,  denims,  driiunss,  etc 686*898  dition  to  mamtain  specie  payments,  although 

Of  vtber  mana&ctiiree  of  ootion. 90,831,000  by  a  spasmodic  effort  W6  might,  by  borrowing 

ijyjtai $86^,817  ®^^°»  redeem  our  legal-tender  notes  once. 

"We  imDortod     *  "What,  tlien,  is  the  actual  condition  of  onr 

^       -  . ,  circulating  medium,  having  the  properties  of 

Of S^'pjSS^."'!.*:"^^                        •4;Si;S  money,  and  which  this  resolution  commits  Con- 

Of  hoasenokl  and  persona f  effects  and  wear-             '  gress  tO  provide  for  redeemiog? 

niKtoreawas 983,086  United  States  shows  that  on  the  30th  of  June 

Oar  importation  of  Jewelry  exceeded 1,000,000  last  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  national 

"  Looking  at  this  list,  who  shall  say  that  we  currency  was  as  follows : 

have  not  been  the  most  improvident  and  ex-    Lei^i-tender  notee  leaned $866,000,000  oo 

travagant  people  under  the  sun,  trampling    l>e<inctlng  amonnt  on  band 6,892.r?i  00 

imder  foot  all  wise  economic  laws?      This    Left  in  drcnladon 849,607,389  00 

conntry  ought,  npon  its  thousand  hills  and    -,.    ^     .,     ,_  ^-..*.«^i .. — aa  -on  o^jc  aa 

v^  •Ji        -T    -l:^      *^  -  :-     -u     -.               v   *  The  fractional  currency  ontttandlng  was.    44,799,866  44 

DOTmoless  prainea,  to  raise  sheep  enough  to    Deduct  amount  on  hand 7!T 6,709,847  71 

clothe  our  bodies,  and  we  should  have  skill    „^.  ^  .     .  ^^  ^^ 

and  enterprise  enough  to  manufacture  the  wool    Which  left  in  cireulation $88,069,617  73 

into  its  various  forms  of  nsefulness.  Yet  I  have  **  The  sum  total  of  legal-tender  notes  and 

enumerated  manufactures  of  wool  imported  fractional  currency  in  circulation  on  that  day 

into  this  country  in  a  single  year  amounting  was  $387,696,746.78. 

in  valne  to  upward  of  fifty  million  dollars.  **  But  tiiis  expresses  only  a  part  of  our  cnr- 

"The  exhibit  I  give  of  the  imports  of  iron  rency. 

and  steel  manufacture  is  more  startling  still,  '^  On  November  1,  1878,  there  were  1.980 

amounting  to  nearly  sixty  million  dollars,  while  national  banks  in  existence,  having  an  autnor- 

onr  imports  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  as  ized  circulation  of  $854,000,000,  and  an  actual 

I  have  shown,  is  upward  of  thirty-five  millions,  circulation  of  $348,860,149 ;  the  sum  of  $5,- 

^e  sent  our  raw  cotton  to  England,  France,  649,051  being  still  due  to  banks  organized  or 

and  Germany,  and  here  it  comes  back  to  us,  in  process  of  organization, 

after  traversing  the  ocean  twice,  widi  foreign  ^*  The  paper  currency  of  all  lands  in  circula- 

labor  and  skill  added,  to  the  extent  of  many  tion,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  $786,056,895 ; 

millions.  greater  by  two-thirds  than  the  entire  paper 

^'Sir,  no  country  on  earth  is  blessed  with  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

richer  deposits  of  iron-ore  than  ours;  none  Britain  and  Ireland  in  August  last.    To  this 

can  be  more  acoesnble  by  water  and  railroad  should  be  added  whatever  sum  has  been  drawn 

routes;  and  yet,  here  I  present  you  with  the  from  tiie  forty-four  million  greenback  reserve, 

manufactures  from  that  ore  imported  within  a  so  called.    The  actual  paper  circulation  at  this 

pmgle  year  from  foreign  countries,  mounting  time,  including  the  bank  reserves,  is  not  prob- 

np  to  nearly  sixty  million  dollars.     'What  a  ably  far  from  $750,000,000 ;  making  nearly 

bfind  ignoring  is  this  of  our  natural  mineral  $19  per  capita  to  our  population,  estimated  at 

resources,  and  our  labor  and  skill  I  forty  millions. 

"But  what  I  want  in  this  connection  to  call  *^By  the  census  of  1870  the  entire  wealth 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  is  the  extrava-  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  about  thirty 

gaat  importation  of  mere  luxuries,  which  min-  thousand  million  dollars,  so  that  the  currency 

ister  only  to  pride  and  extravagance,  such  as  of  the  country  as  compared  with  its  wealth  is 

jewelry,  fancy  goods,  gloves,  musical  instru-  not  far  from  four  per  cent, 

ments,  carpets^  ^awls,  precious  stones,  dress-  "  Kow,  it  is  important  to  understand  what 

goods,  cosmetics  and  perfumery,  and  many  relation  the  present  volume  of  our  currency 

other  articles  I  will  not  pause  to  enumerate,  bears  to  that  ^mished  by  the  banks  of  the 

amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  millions,  several  States  before  the  war.    That  ciroula- 

I  have  not  enumerated  the  silk  goods  and  laces,  tion  in  the  year  1860  amounted  to  $207,102,000. 

and  foreign  liquors,  of  which  we  import  so  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  national  bank 

largely.  notes,  and  the  legal-tender  notes  now  consti- 

**  While  this  extravagance  of  importation  tuting  our  circulation  amount  to  more  than 
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three  and  a  half  times  the  entire  circnlation 
authorized  in  1860  by  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

**  The  hank  circnlation  of  the  States  in  1862, 
previous  to  the  greenback  issue,  had  increased 
somewhat  over  that  of  1860,  being  $288,671,- 
210;  and  the  amount  per  capita  at  that  time 
was  $7.59,  and  the  ratio  of  this  circulation  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  li 
per  cent.  I  know  that  gold  and  silver  consti- 
tuted in  1860  and  1861  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  ratio  it  bore 
to  the  paper  currency — ^probably  not  greater, 
however,  than  one-third  or  one-half  at  most. 

*'  I  have  given  these  statistics  to  the  Senate 
to  show  that,  whether  we  measure  the  present 
volivne  of  our  currency  by  the  wealth  or  popu- 
lation of  tlie  country,  the  percentage  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  paper  currency,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, which  constituted  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  in  1860  and  1862. 

*^  I  have  not  adduced  the  facts  I  have  given 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  our  currency,  nor 
instituted  the  comparison  that  its  volume  bears 
to  that  which  we  had  in  1860  and  1862,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  more  currency 
is  needed  at  this  time  to  carry  on  the  budness, 
trade,  and  commerce  of  the  country.  Indeed^ 
sir,  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  the  fall  and  winter  months 
especially,  there  is  great  stringency  in  the 
money  market — ^more  money  being  required  to 
purchase  and  move  the  crops  to  market  than 
can  be  commanded.  The  President,  in  his  last 
message  to  us,  has  very  plainly  said  so,  and  it 
is  very  clearly  implied  in  the  reports  laid  upon 
our  desks  of  those  gentlemen  managing  the 
national  finances,  whose  opinions  command 
oar  respect.  I  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Treasurer,  and  Controller  of  the 
Currency ;  all  of  them  qualified,  by  the  posi- 
tions they  hold  and  their  means  of  information, 
to  speak  to  us  with  authority  upon  this  question. 

"  The  voice  of  the  entire  West,  if  1  except 
capitalists  and  bankers,  who  have  money  to 
loan,  is  emphatic  that  we  reauire  more  curren- 
cy. There  is  one  test  which  I  regard  as  de- 
monstrative that  we  have  too  little  money.  I 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of  interest 
which  prevails  throughout  the  Western  coun- 
try. There  must  be  a  real  scarcity  when  for 
legitimate  purposes  money  commands  12  per 
cent. 


"  But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  dis- 
cuss this  precise  question,  nor  the  merit  of  the 
many  schemes  offered  to  graduate  the  currency 
to  the  wants  of  production  and  trade  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  That  is  a  deep  and 
very  difficult  question — I  mean  the  adjustment 
of  our  currency  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  busi- 
ness, by  a  plan  comprehensive  enough  to  em- 
brace the  present  and  future,  which  shall 
relieve  the  present  distress,  and  which  shall 
look  forward  steadily  to  a  return  to  specie 
payments,  when  all  the  currency  now  pi»sing 
as  money  and  all  we  shall  add  to  it  shall  be 
money  in  fact,  in  its  ready  oonvertibilitj  into 
gold  and  silver.  In  voting  for  the  resolntion 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  I  do  it  in 
the  expectation  that  the  committee  will  furnish 
to  the  Senate  a  plan  by  which  the  volome  of 
the  currency  may  be  increased  at  needed  sea- 
sons without  undue  infiation.  But  we  must 
constantly  guard  against  doing  any  thing  which 
shall  disturb  the  present  system  of  valuos,  de- 
range prices,  or  affect  materially  existing  rela- 
tions between  creditors  and  debtors.  Any 
legislation  which  shall  cause  these  results — will 
be  vicious  and  disastrous." 

Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  do  not 
concur  with  a  prominent  Senator  on  this  floor, 
as  reported  at  a  recent  lecture  by  him  in  New 
York,  that  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  is 
the  prime  cause  of  our  financial  evils.  It  is 
bad  enough,  but,  more  strictly  speaking,  an 
unfavorable  balance  is  rather  the  effect  than 
the  cause.  While,  therefore,  a  more  favorable 
state  of  trade  to  us  is  altogether  desirable,  we 
shall  best  promote  such  a  condition  by  making 
our  currency  equivalent  to  gold.  The  im- 
mense expansion  of  1886  carried  the  consamp- 
tion  of  foreign  commodities  up  to  $10.93  p&r 
capita  under  the  medium  tariff;  while  under 
a  still  lower  one,  in  1840,  the  expansion  was 
but  $5.21.  In  this  connection,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  a  coincident  increase  of 
trade  in  the  two  most  notable  periods  of  cur- 
rency expansion  in  our  previous  history.  I 
embrace  the  year  just  mentioned,  and  come 
forward  to  another  which  is  still  fresh  in  our 
recollection.  I  do  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
effects  of  the  tariff,  because  it  does  not  bear 
upon  my  argument  upon  this  point.  I  only 
ask  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  taxation  not 
only  fails  as  a  remedy  for  such  a  condition, 
but  may  even  aggravate  the  diffioulty. 


YEAR. 

ABwmnt  ol  Comiiaj'. 

TEAR. 

Amovai  of  baportk 

1885 

$186,000,000 
366,000,000 
276,000,000 
300,000,000 

$149,896,749 
189,980,086 
140,989,217 
118,717.404 

1886 

$877,000,000 
408,000,000 
445,000,000 
841,000,000 

a961.468L590 

1886 

1866 

814,6S9,MS 

1887 

1857 

360.890.141 

1883 

1868 

tSSLQSASO 

"In  the  amount  of  currency  here  given  I 
embrace  both  the  circulation  and  deposits. 
The  affinity  observable  in  this  table  is  broken, 
as  will  be  seen,  only  in  a  single  instance,  and 
that  is  capable  of  a  special  explanation,  as  of 


a  condition  somewhat  similar  duruig  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  If  we  were  to  examine 
the  statistics  of  reports  for  the  same  periods, 
we  should  perceive  a  corresponding  tendency 
to  decline,  though  not  as  certain  and  nnifonn 
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as  the  increase  of  imports.  It  will  not  do  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  thepast  fall  trade  as 
a  r^  change  in  our  flavor.  Whatever  there  is 
of  it  may  be  traced  to  transient  and  extraor- 
dinary causes.  If  it  were  otherwise,  onr  case 
would  be  even  more  critical,  in  that  it  would 
be  evidence  of  a  disturbed  condition  in  Europe, 
which  might  tend  to  weaken  confidence  in  our 
securities  which  are  held  there.  Our  indebted- 
ness over  the  sea  is  so  great  and  our  commer- 
cial relations  are  so  intimate  and  dependent 
that  trouble  there  would  increase  our  embar- 
rassment here. 

^^Here  I  am  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  and  its 
sopply.  The  amount  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Bocky  Moimtains  in  1661  has  been  given  by 
competent  authority  at  $165,000,000.  The 
annual  productions  of  the  mines  average  about 
$60,000,000,  making  a  total  for  the  thirteen 
years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
dosed  June  80,  1861,  and  ending  June  80. 
1873,  of  about  $780,000,000.  The  imports  of 
com  for  the  same  period  were  $248,459,652. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  coin  and 
bullion  amounted  to  $922,641,008.  Allowance 
most  also  be  made  for  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  arts.  What  amount  has  been  devoted  to 
this  Qse  cannot  be  accurately  determined;  but 
if  1  fix  it  at  $120,000,000  for  the  thirteen  years 
it  will  be  low  enough.  Treating  the  amount 
brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants  as 
oSaei  by  the  amount  taken  away  by  travelers, 
the  balance  will  stand  thus: 

CoiDin  USI $1«,000.000 

Prodaction  of  mines  for  thirteen  jeare. . . .       780,000,000 
trapoits  Ibr  same  time 244,4fi9,663 

Total $1,189,420,869 

Exports  for  thirteen  years. . . .  $989,641,008 

Usedinthearts 190,000,000 

$1,049,641,008 

Coin  in  Atlsntle  States,  1878. $146,8161640 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  this  sum  is  equal  to  the 

Jtresent  amount  of  specie,  notwithstanding  the 
arger  importations  during  the  fall  montlis — a 
Slim  about  equal  to  the  annual  interest  upon  our 
iodebtednefls  held  abroad.  To  state  the  case 
snother  way:  The  average  amount  in  the 
Treasury  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
about  ^,000,000.  The  banks  hold  also  pos- 
sibly $25,000,000,  and  $40,000,000  would  be  a 
hberal  estimate  for  all  that  may  be  found  in 
other  hands ;  making  not  far  from  $145,000,000, 
or  less  than  one  dollar  of  specie  to  every  five 
of  the  paper  issues.  How  are  specie  payments 
to  be  maintained  with  such  a  disproportion? 
Gold,  if  left  free,  will  tend  in  the  direction 
where  there  is  the  greatest  demand.  It  may 
accumulate  from  temporary  causes  for  a  brief 
period,  even  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
pa{Kar  currency,  but  it  will  surely  flow  away 
agam  to  other  countries  where  it  will  have  em- 
ployment aa  a  standard  of  value.  We  have,  as 
matters  now  stand,  little  reason  to  hope  for 
any  permanent  accumulation  here.    This  posi- 


tion is  fortified  by  the  movements  of  specie  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years : 


IHPOBTS. 

KXPORTS. 

YEAR. 

Amount. 

YEAR. 

Amovat, 

1868 

$14,188,1  fl8 
19,807,876 
96,419,179 
91,270.0^ 
18,743,689 
91,480,987 

1868 

$98,784,109 
67,188,286 
68,165,666 
98,441,988 
79,877,834 
84,608,571 

lefiQ 

1869 

1870 

187U. 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1879 

1878. 

1878, 

*^  It  thus  appears  that  during  these  six  years 
the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to  $855,- 
096,268,  while  the  whole  production  of  the 
mines  for  the  corresponding  period  has  been 
$860,000,000. 

^^  This  leads  me  to  repeat  that  for  a  resump- 
tion by  the  Grovemment  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction of  paper,  so  that  paper  and  specie 
shall  bear  a  recognized  relation  to  each  other.*' 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  **  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  desire  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  subject,  but  before  voting  on  this  resolu- 
tion I  wish  to  give  some  reasons  for  my  vote. 
In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  what  this  resolution  is.  It 
contains  two  propositions,  and  I  will  now  read 
the  first  one : 

That  it  is  the  dnty  of  Congress  daring  its  present 
session  to  adopt  dellnite  measiires  to  redeem  the 
pledee  made  in  the  act  approved  March  18, 1869,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,''  as 
follows : 

And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pled|[es  ita 
faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes 
in  coin. 

*'  The  questlQu  first  presented  is,  whether  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  at  this  session  to  take 
definite  measures  for  the  redemption  of  the 
United  States  notes  in  coin,  for  that  is  the 
pledge  given  in  the  act  of  1869.  I  agree  that 
the  faith  of  this  Government  is  pledged  to  re- 
deem what  are  called  greenbacas  in  coin.  I 
agree  to  that  as  fully  and  as  strongly  as  any- 
body ;  and  I  further  agree  that  we  are  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  what  is  called  a  return  to 
specie  payments ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
it  is  our  duty  at  this  session  of  Congress,  at 
this  time,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, to  look  to  and  adopt  such  measures ;  and 
at  this  point  I  differ  with  the  committee. 
There  is  a  wrong  time  to  do  a  right  thing ; 
and  in  my  opinion  this  is  not  the  time  in  which 
we  should  adopt  definite  measures — to  redeem 
these  notes  in  coin — unless  the  time  be  put  off 
so  far  that  it  will  not  Increase  the  present  em- 
barrassment or  intensify  the  effects  of  the  panic 
npon  the  country. 

*^  The  Senator  fh>m  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sum- 
ner) has  repeatedly  declared  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  in  substance  the  other  day,  and 
that  declaration  was  made  very  strongly  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Howe),  that  every  day  we  failed  to  redeem  the 
legal-tender  notes  tibe  faith  of  the  public  was 
broken ;  that  we  were  '  lying,'  and  that  the 
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oonntrj  was  deoeired.    I  desire  to  enter  my  ever  had  in  any  paper  cnrreney  this  nation 

protest  against  that  language.    The  Govern-  has  had  heretofore.     While  we  may  abuse 

znent  is  not  liable  to  that  charge.    The  Sen-  greenbacks,  I  tell  yon  the  nation  has  £Edth  in 

ator  from  Massachusetts  said  the  other  day  in  them.    The  great  body  of  the  people  love 

his  argument  that  it  was  a  promise  to  pay  coin  them,  and   nearly  all  of  them  want  more, 

upon  demand,  and  that  is  the  literal  effect  What  was  it  that  cansed  this  panic?    Why, 

of  that  promise ;  and  yet  when  that  promise  nr,  it  was  Jast  such  a  cause  as  operates  in 

was  made  it  was  understood  by  everybody  that  countries  where  they  have  no  currency  but 

it  was  to  be  broken  for  an  indefinite  length  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  I  make  the  statement 

time.    If  it  was  to  be  redeemed  literally  and  that  panics  occur  quite  as  frequently  where 

at  that  time,  there  would  have  been  no  use  the  currency  is  gold  and  silver  as  where  it  is 

in  issuing  greenbacks.    The  understanding  of  paper  convertible  into  coin.    They  have  had 

the  country  was,  and  nobody  can  be  deceived  two  panics  in  England  when  their  currency 

upon  that  point,  that  the  Government  was  to  was  upon  a  gold  basis  since  we  have  had  one 

redeem  those  notes  in  coin  when  it  was  prac-  in  this  country.    Panics  are  Just  as  likely  to 

ticable  to  do  so,  and  not  before ;  and  the  qnes-  occur  in  countries  where  they  have  nothing 

tion  may  be  fairly  presented,  Has  it  up  to  this  but  gold  and   silver  as  in  other  countries, 

time  been  practicable  ?  Panics  do  not  spring  out  of  the  character  of 

**  Mr.  President,  is  this  the  time  (and  that  is  the  currency  generally,  but  out  of  some  sudden 

the  main  question  I  rose  to  discuss)  to  adopt  and  unexpected  event.    A  panic  in  finance  is 

definite  measures  to  return  to  specie  payments?  just  like  a  panic  in  the  army.    It  is  generally 

I  submit  that  we  should  come  to  specie  pay-  caused  by  some  sudden  event  that  confuses 

ment  in  prosperous  times,  and  not  in  adversity ;  the  minds  of  men  and  destroys  confidence,  and 

that  any  definite  measures  now  to  return  to  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 

specie  payment  in  a  short  time  will  create  a  currency. 

farther  shrinkage  of  values.    Everybody  un-  **  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  meet  the 

derstands  that.    And  now,  when  we  want  re-  idea  that  this  panic  was  brought  about  by  a 

lief,  when  we  want  to  come  out  from  under  defect  in  our  currency;  and  I  assume  that  it 

the  load  that  is  upon  us,  it  is  proposed  that  we  was  not,  and,  assuming  that  proposition  to  be 

shall  adopt  measures  that  will  increase  that  incontrovertible,  I  will  pass  on  a  little  further, 

burden,  and  diminish  the  general  prices  of  **  Money  is  scarce— made  scarce  by  a  want 

property  and  labor.  of  confidence.    It  is  all  in  the  country.    Men 

**  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  another  question,  have  it,  but  they  are  hoarding  it ;  and  they  are 

It  is  said,  and  that  has  been  the  argument,  hoarding  paper-money  as  it  was  never  hoarded 

that  this  is  a  good  time  to  return  to  specie  before,  showing  the  confidence  the  people  have 

payments.    I  have  heard  it  said  by  able  men,  in  this  currency.  They  are  hoarding  our  paper- 

*  We  have  got  pretty  nearly  dpwn  to  the  bed-  money  just  as  they  hoarded  gold  and  nlver  in 

rock  now ;  it  is  time  to  return  to  specie  pay-  other  times.  Men  were  willing  to  convert  eYery 

ments.'    I  ask  this  question :  Has  this  panic  thing  they  could  into  your  greenbacks,  national 

increased  or  does  the  present  condition  of  bank  notes,  and  bonds.    Money  became  scarce 

things  increase  the  facility  of  returning  to  spe-  by  the  panic,  because  it  was  not  in  circulation, 

cie  payments  ?     I  say  no.    Why  ?    Because,  *^  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  real  remedy  for  a 

while  property  has  decreased  in  value  and  panic  ?    I  ask  tliat  question,  and  I  should  like 

there  has  been  a  vast  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  at  some  time  for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

property  and  in  every  tiling,  still  the  same  dif-  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  answer  it.    Is  it 

ference  exists  between  greenbacks  and  gold  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ?    When 

that  existed  before  the  panic.    Gold  has  now  an  before  was  it  ever  proposea  as  a  remedy  for  a 

average  premium  of  ten  per  cent.    So  it  had  panic  ?    I  should  like  to  know  the  single  time 

before  the  panic  took  place.    Therefore,  if  you  that  it  was  ever  proposed  before  as  a  remedy 

still  go  down  to  gold  value  you  must  go  down  for  a  panic.    Why,  sir,  a  suspension  of  specie 

ten  per  cent.  more.    So  that  the  panic  has  not  payments  has  generally  been  the  remedy — ^not 

increased  the  facility  of  returning  to  specie  the  resumption.    I  oeJl  the  attention  of  the 

payments,  for   you  wiU  have  an  additioncd  Senate  to  the  experience  of  banks  and  govem- 

shrinkage  on  the  top  of  the  shrinkage  you  ments  in  every  country,  and  I  maintain  the 

have  now.  proposition  that  so  far  from  resumption  being 

**  Sir,  the  panic  was  not  caused  by  the  de*  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  panic,  suspension 

preciation  of  the  currency;  and  if  it  was  not  has  often  been  the  remedy.    In  1887,  when 

caused  by  that,  I  ask  how  yon  are  to  relieve  that  panic  took  place,  the  solvent  banks  of  the 

the  effects  of  the  panic  by  taking  steps  to  come  country  were  saved  only  by  suspending  specie 

to  specie  payments?    The  good  physician  al-  payments.     Take  a  nngle  illustration:    The 

ways  looks  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  best  banks 

wliat  brought  it  about,  before  he  attempts  to  at  that  time  in  the  country,  was  hard  run  and 

prescribe ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  cause  of  could  not  discount  a  dollar.    The  Legislature 

this  panic  we  find  that  it  was  not  caused  by  came  together  and  authorized  the  banks  to  sus- 

any  defect  in  the  currency.    The  people  have  pend  for  five  years.    Belief  was  at  once  ob- 

faith  in  our  currency,  more  than  they  have  tained;  the  bank  began  to  discount  freely; 
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money  became  plenty ;  and  when  the  period  its  waj  clear  to  pat  into  circulation  at  once  the 

for  rerampfcion  came  aroand,  people  seemed  to  whole  $44,000,000  reserve.    I  believe,  if  the 

have  forgotton  all  about  it.  Government  had  been  able  to  do  that,  this 

''  In  1867 — ^and  mj  friend  from  Oonnecticnt  panic  wonld  have  stopped  at  once ;  it  wonld 

(Mr.  Backuigham)  will  remember  it  well — ^the  not  have  lasted  three  weeks ;  but  the  President 

panic  bore  down  with  cmshing  force  nntil  the  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  that,  the  Secretary  of  the 

banks  of  New  York  and  all  the  Eastern  States,  Treasury  did  not  feel  safe  in  doing  that.   Why  ? 

by  common  consent,  determined  to  suspend,  He  anticipated,  and  with  a  sagacity  that  he, 

and  from  that  time  there  was  ease ;  from  that  perhaps,  has  not  got  credit  for — he  anticipated, 

time  discounts  became  free.    Ko,  sir ;  suspen-  as  did  the  President,  that  there  might  be  a  fall- 

sion  is  the  remedy  for  panics,  and  resumption  ing  off  in  the  revenues,  and  that  that  falling  off 

is  a  thing  for  times  of  prosperity.    That  is  ex-  won^d  require  this  $44,000,000  reserve  to  carry 

perience.  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Government ; 

^^l  lay  down  this  as  a  genend  proposition,  to  and  those  anticipations  have  turned  out  to  be 

be  established  by  reference  to  the  history  of  correct  to  the  very  letter." 

panics  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said : 

that  the  true  relief  for  a  panic,  to  bring  about  '^  Mr.  President,  what  plan  should  we  adopt  to 

a  restoration  of  confidence,  has  been,  not  re-  render  the  legal  tenders  convertible  into  gold  ? 

smnption,  not  contraction,  but  by  making  ad-  In  attempting  to  answer  that  inquiry  I  realize 

ditions  to  the  currency  at  the  time.    This  is  that  we  are  entering  npon  a  dangerous  sea.   It  is 

a  very  important  proposition,  if  it  is  true.  easier,  much  earner,  to  theorize  and  criticise 

"The  remedy  haa  been  by  making  a  small — ^I  than  to  act  affirmatively;  but  I  will  suggest 

use  the  word  *  small ' — addition  to  the  volume  a  measure  rather  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 

of  the  currency  at  the  time.  whether  our  excellent  Committee  on  Finance 

"  One  word  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  will  not  by  placing  it  in  its  crucible  evolve 

Government.     The   Government,  when   this  from  it  gold,  than  because  I  imagine  that  there 

panic  took  place,  authorized  the  purchase  of  is  not  much  of  alloy  in  my  suggestion, 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  balance  in  ^'The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be 

the  Treasury  at  that  time,  about  $44,000,000,  authorized  to  issue  bonds  of  the  United  States, 

if  I  remember  correctly.    It  was  said  that  that  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  United 

was  taken  up  by  the  savings-banks  in  New-  States  specie-paying  notes,  or  in  gold ;   and 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  so  it  was.  It  these  bonds  should  be  issued  in  exchange,  at 

was  said  that  it  was  xmwise,  because  the  money  not  less  than  par,  for  gold,  from  time  to  time, 

did  not  go  into  circulation.    It  was  the  very  as  the  opportunity  occurred,  or  be  issued  and 

wisest  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  in  my  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used  from  time  to  time  in 

opinion  prevented  great  mischief  and  ciroum-  the  purchase  of  gold,  such  gold  to  be  held  in 

scribed  the  evil  effects  of  the  panic  at  once.  the  Treasury  until  enough  was  accumulated 

'*Mr.  President,  instead  of  following  theory  wherewith  to  commence  the  redemption  of  the 

in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  let  us  follow  rather  the  outstanding  United  States  notes  in  specie, 

lights  of  experience.    And  now  what  is  being  *^  That  there  be  no  unnecessary  issue  of  these 

done  by  the  Treasury  Department  ?    Acting  on  bonds  in  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  gold 

that  principle — ^whether  they  are  doing  it  for  wherewith  to  commence  the  redemption,  and 

that  purpose  or  not,  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  gold  may  be  contin- 

The  Goyemment  is  to-day,  by  the  disbursement  uously  in  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  should 

of  the  $44,000,000  reserve,  adding  to  the  vol*  have  the  right  to  reissue  the  redeemed  Treasury 

ume  of  the  currency ;  and  those  small  additions  notes  in  exchange  for  coin  at  par,  and  for  no 

which  are  being  made,  of  which  the  whole  other  purpose,  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 

country  is  aware,  are  doing  much  to-day  tow-  notes  which  may  be  outstanding  and  those 

ard  removing  the  effect  of  this  panic.    So  that  which  may  have  been  redeemed  and  held  at  no 

this  falling  off  ui  the  revenue,  while  it  is  a  great  time  to  exceed  the  amount  that  shall  have  been 

misfortune,  is  not  an  unmixed  one ;  it  is  carry-  lawfully  issued  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 

ing  some  benefit  to  the  people.    The  Govern-  the  proposed  act 

ment  is  not  responsible  for  this  panic.  Why,  <^  And  to  put  it  beyond  question  that  when 
sir,  this  panic  was  an  accident,  just  as  much  as  the  redemption  is  commenced  it  will  not  be 
the  explosion  of  a  boiler  of  a  steamboat,  or  a  discontinued,  the  Secretary  should  be  author- 
collision  npon  a  railroad — an  accident,  the  re-  ized,  in  the  event  of  the  supply  of  gold  being 
suit  of  an  event  that  nobody  could  foresee.  It  uneqnal  to  the  redemption,  and  in  that  event 
had  no  oonneotion  with  our  Government  sys-  only,  to  redeem  the  said  notes  in  sums  of 
tern  of  finance  or  any  thing  in  our  currency.  $1,000  with  such  of  the  six  per  cent  bonds  as 
It  was  an  accident  that  might  have  happened  have  not  been  issued. 

just  as  weU  in  a  country  that  had  nothing  but  *^  To  this  plan  (as  to  any  other)  plausible, 

gold  and  nlver  as  a  currency.    It  was  an  ao-  perhaps  grave,  objections  can  be  urged.    Let 

cident,  and  shall  not  relief  be  provided  for  this  ns  briefly  consider  those  objections.    The  first 

accident  ?    Our  Government  is  now  relieving  objection  is,  that  we  could  not  get  the  gold ; 

against  it.    I  was  very  sorry  when  the  panic  that  any  great  accumulation  of  ffold  in  our 

commenced  that  our  Government  did  not  see  Treasury   would,  to   a   degree,   disturb   the 
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finances  of  the  world;  that  the  price  of  gold  ^' It  mu^teome  so  slowly  as  to  produce  ao  jar, 

would  rise,  and  thns  the  effort  at  redemption  and  so  inevitably  as  to  disarm  opposition.  The 

defeat  itself;  and  that  to  prevent  its  flow  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  the 

lis,  yarioQs  devices  and  hostile  legislation  would  power  to  isaae  $225,000,000  of  these  six  per 

be  resorted  to  by  other  nations.    All  this  is  cent,  bonds.    He  should  have  the  right  to  re- 

probably  true,  if  the  proposal  was  to  secure  issue  the  redeemed  United  States  notes  in  ez- 

this  accumulation  in  a  short  period  of  time,  change  for  ooin  at  par ;  to  avoid  possiUe  fiaUore 

And  to  meet  that  difficulty  the  proposed  plan  he  should  have  the  right  to  redeem  the  United 

avoids  fixing  any  period  within  which  the  ao-  States  notes  in  suras  of  $1,000  with  such  of  the 

cumulation  shall  be  made,  or  the  gold  pur^  bonds  as  remained  unissued.    With  such  pow- 

chased,  and  it  fixes  no  specific  time  when  the  ers  and  resources,  it  would  be  apparent  that 

redemption  shall  commence.     The  proposed  resumption  could  not  be  defisated,  when  the 

act  leaves  that  necessarily  to  the  discretion  Secretary,  selecting  the  opportune  time,  shoold 

of  the  Secretary,  who  would  act  in  view  of  the  say  the  resumption  would  begin.    That  time  he 

price  of  gold  from  time  to  time,  and  would  would  select  in  view  of  the  accumulation  of 

avail  himself  of  those  products  of  our  own  gold  he  had  made,  in  view  of  the  condition  of 

mines,  which  have  never  yet  constituted  a  por-  the  money  market,  and  in  view  of  the  permanent 

tion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world — a  approximation  in  value  the  United  States  notes 

product  which,  I  understand,  is  estimated  to  had  made  to  gold.   The  passage  of  the  proposed 

amount  this  year  to  $60,000,000.  act,  rendering  it  certain  that  at  some  time  the 

*^  We  at  oue  time  had  in  our  Treasury  $100,-  United  States  notes  were  to  be  redeemable, 

000,000 ;  and  if  we  had  that  amount  now,  with  would  do  much  to  raise  their  value  in  the  mar* 

the  power  in  the  Secretary  to  reissue  the  re-  ket,  and  a  much  less  gold  reserve  in  the  Treas- 

deemed  notes  at  par  for  gold,  and  in  default  of  ury  would  be  required  for  redemption  than  I 

gold  to  redeem  with  six  per  cent,  bonds,  we  would  be  willing  now  to  state.    Perhaps  few 

could,  without  risk  of  suspension,  commence  would  agree  with  roe  as  to  the  amount." 

to  redeem  in  coin  to-day.  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  *^  I  shall  now 

^*  2.  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  plan  pro-  approaoh  the  question  of  financial  policy*  Is 
posed  would  create  a  too  sudden  transition  in  there  any  one  among  us  who,  under  ordinary 
the  modes  of  business,  and  would  produce  a  circumstances,  when  we  had  a  metallic  onrrency 
shock  injurious  to  the  country.  I  agree  that  in  the  country,  would  have  thought  of  substi- 
resumption  should  not  be  sudden ;  and  such  is  tuting  for  that  metallic  currency  an  irredeem- 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Due  notice  would  able  Qovernment  paper-money  ?  If  there  is 
be  given  by  the  passage  of  the  act  that  the  anyonelhavenot  heard  of  him.  We  all  know 
Government  was  moving  slowly,  though  irre-  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  great  leaders 
sistibly  and  inevitably,  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States — a  lai^ 
provisions  and  to  resumption.  The  act  would  majority  of  them  at  least — considered  it  un* 
fix  no  time  when  the  resumption  would  com-  constitutional  to  make  any  thing  a  legal  tender 
mence;  that  would  depend  on  what  success  save  the  precious  metals.  I  might  quote  for 
the  Secretary  had  in  obtaining  the  ooin  on  hours  from  the  sayings  of  the  great  men  of  the 
sufficiently  favorable  terms,  and  when,  in  view  past,  whose  names  are  mentioned  only  with  re- 
of  the  situation  of  the  money  market,  it  was  spect  I  state  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
wise  to  commence  the  payment  of  coin ;  of  all  viving  a  discussion  on  the  constitutional  point, 
which  the  public,  week  by  week,  would  have  which  would  now  be  too  late,  as  it  has  been 
full  notice.  otherwise  decided,  but  to  give  a  specimen  of 

"  Thus  the  objection  as  to  impossibility  of  at  the  old-fashioned  way  of  thinUng  which  quite 

oiice  obtaining  the  gold,  and  the  objection  that  generally  prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which 

the  plan  would  be  a  shock  to  business,  are  met  was  disturbed  only  by  its  extreme  neoessitiea. 

by  having  no  arbitrary  and  definite  time  fixed  leaving  the  constitutional  question  entirely 

for  resumption,  but  having  taken  the  firm  re-  aside,  certainly  no  consideration  of  finimcial 

solve  to  redeem,  having  conferred  on  the  Secre-  policy  was  then  advanced  to  urge  the  substi- 

tary  the  power  to  obtaui  the  means  wherewitii  tution  of  irredeemable  legal-tender  paper  onr- 

to  redeem,  it  is  left  to  the  Secretary,  fhlly  in-  rency  for  gold  dollars.    Nobody  thought  of 

formed  as  to  all  the  circumstances  in  his  discre-  such  a  thing. 

tion,  exercised  in  full  view  of  the  nation,  to  fix  *^  The  reasons  why  the  precious  metals  were 

the  day  to  commence  resumption.  considered  the  most  reliable  measure  of  value 

^'8.  Another  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  and  the  best  available  tool  of  exchange  w^re  so 

combinations  would  be  made   to  drain  the  generally  accepted  then,  and  are  in  fact  so  lit- 

Treasuryof  the  gold,  and  resumption  would  be  tie  called  in  question  now,  in  this  debate  at 

A  failure — ^that  it  would  be  followed  by  suspen-  least,  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into 

sion.  an  elaborate  defense  of  a  position  which  is  vir- 

'^  The  one  important  point  in  any  attempt  at  tnally  not  attacked.    Even  the  opponents  of 

resumption,  a  consideration  in  importance  over-  the  resolution  nnder  debate  on  this  floor  seem 

shadowing  all  others,  is,  that  when  we  com-  to  recognize  them  as  valid,  for  they  admit  that 

mence  to  redeem,  the  impossibility  of  defeat  or  only  actual  distress  has  forced  us  to  give  mp 

failure  must  be  apparent  the  specie  basis,  and  that  at  some  time  we 
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must  return  to  it.    I  think  even  the  honorable  pending  ub  Btill  more?    He  maj  bj  his  advice 

Senator  firom  Indiana  on  mj  left  (Mr.  Morton),  Buepend  ns  more,  bnt  oertainly  he  will  not  cure 

and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  crisis. 

mj  right  (Mr.  Ferry),  want  to  be  considered  ^'Thastherelief  sought  by  an  inflation  of  our 

hvd-money  men  in  a  certain  sense.  currency  turns  oat  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  as 

**  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  oonntry  all  anybody  who  had  given  any  attention  to  the 

sorts  of  schemes  are  broached  by  which  an  ir-  subject  always  knew  it  must ;  but  there  are 

redeemable  paper  currency  is  to  be  made  a  people  who  seem  to  be  dinging  with  a  childlike 

perpetual  institution.    Every  one  of  us  is  fairly  faith  to  the  ridiculously  absurd  notion  that  by 

flooded  with  pamphlets  from  all  sides,  setting  printing  and  issuing  more  Government  promises 

forth  the  wildest  conceptions,  which  pretend  to  pay  we  shall  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 

to  be  new  discoveries,  but,  in  fact,  wittingly  or  try.    We  might  caU  it  a  ludicrous  form  of  su- 

unwittingly,  are  only  repetitions  of  schemes  perstition,  if  not  insanity,  were  it  not  so  seri- 

which  have  always  appeared  in  the  same  way  ous  and  sad.    Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  we 

in  every  country  when  an  irredeemable  cur-  could,  by  some  sort  of  witchery,  wipe  out  all 

rency  had  entangled  a  nation  in  great  embar«  existing  engagements  in  whidi  money  is  in* 

rassments  which  it  was  diflicult  to  overcome,  volved,  such  as  debts,  contracts,  and  so  on,  and 

Most  of  them  only  show  that  a  disturbed  con«  then  multiply  all  the  greenbacks  and  national- 

diticMi  of  things  is  apt  to  throw  the  minds  of  bank  notes  in  the  possession  of  the  people  by 

men  ont  of  balance ;  and  that  while  an  irre-  ten,  so  that,  waking  up  one  beautiful  morning, 

deemable  currency  was  but  recently  looked  every  individual  in  the  United  States  would 

upon  as  a  disease,  patients  may  sometimes  be-  find  ten  greenback  dollars  in  his  pocket,  or  safe, 

come  80  afraid  of  a  cure  that  they  positively  where  the  day  before  he  had  only  one.    What 

fall  in  love  with  their  ailment.    I  will  not  spend  a  jubilee  there  would  be  among  fools  I    But 

any  time  in  discussing  any  of  these  schemes  what  a  disappomtment  as  soon  as  the  true  state 

now,  but  shall  take  them  up  when  they  come  of  the   case   became   generally  understood  I 

before  ns.    I  merely  mention  them  to  point  out  Does  any  sane  man  think  that  by  such  roulti- 

to  the  inflationists  on  this  floor  in  what  direc-  plication  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 

lion  they  are  tending.  increased  one  farthing  ?    It  is  evident  ^at  it 

*^Now,  sir,  have  we  any  inflationists  on  this  would  not. 
floor  i  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  repel  *^Now,  since  all  Senators  admit  that  nlti- 
the  name.  They  do  not  like  it.  There  is  a  mately  we  must  come  back  to  a  spede  basis, 
certain  odious  flavor  about  it  They  say  that  the  only  question  to  be  discussed  in  that  re- 
they  are  not  opposed  to  resumption,  but  want  s^ect  seems  to  be  that  of  method  and  opportu- 
to  put  it  off  to  a  better  time.  But  what  do  nity.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
they  pn^osenow  ?  There  is  the  Senator  from  of  redemption  I  see  dearly  enough.  In  con- 
Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  who  proposes  an  in-  sidermg  them  I  have  at  once  to  enter  my  pro- 
crease  of  our  currency  at  least  to  the  amount  test  against  two  plans  suggested,  which,  as  I 
of  (44,000,000.  There  is  the  Senator  from  believe,  involve  dangerous  ddusions.  The  first 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ferry),  proposing  an  increase  of  is  that  proposed  by  %e  Senator  from  Michigan 
our  irredeemable  currency  to  the  amount  of  at  (Mr.  Ferry),  that  we  should  first  expand  the 
least  $100,000,000.  Kow,  gentlemen,  I  call  currency  in  order  to  revive  prosperity,  which 
this  by  its  right  name — inflation.  Whatever  revived  prosperity  would  then  enable  us  to  re- 
circnnUocation  they  may  use  to  disguise  the  turn  to  specie  payments  with  greater  ease  and 
fact,  it  remains  after  all  what  it  is.  facility.    The  second  is  that  proposed  by  the 

^^  Tbns  we  have  the  alternative  plainly  before  Senator  ftom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell),  to 

us — ^resumption  or  inflation.    The  inflationists  do  nothing,  but  let  things  remain  as  they  now 

all  speak  of  our  business  embarrassments  as  the  are,  and  to  wait  .until  the  business  of  the  coun- 

reason  why  resumption  should  be  put  off  and  try  will  have  grown  so  much  that  its  necessi- 

infiation  resorted  to.  ties  will  bring  gold  and  paper  to  a  par  by  a 

*'  Now  we  come  to  the  second  question—- the  natural  process  of  devdopment. 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  difficulties  sur-  "  I  approach  now  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
rounding  ns.  At  an  early  stage  in  this  debate  ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell),  that  we 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  should  sit  still,  do  nothing  with  the  currency, 
Michigan  were  ready  with  their  answer.  The  waiting  patiently  and  quietly  for  the  develop- 
Seoator  from  Indiana  says :  not  resumption,  ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
but  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  always  increase  of  business  to  bring  greenbacks  and 
vith  good  effect  been  used  as  a  cure  for  panics,  gold  together  in  value,  as  he  said  in  his  speech 
When  listening  to  him  I  wondered  how  the  a  few  days  ago.  When  in  his  opinion  that  pe- 
panic  could  have  occurred  at  all  here  at  this  riod  is  likely  to  arrive  the  Senator  did  not  tell 
time,  since  we  were  already  in  a  decidedly  sus-  us,  and  yet  an  answer  to  just  that  question 
pended  condition,  and  since  the  remedy  had  would  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  information, 
been  appUed  for  eleven  years  constantly  with-  coming  from  the  principal  champion  of  that 
ont  interruption  before  the  disease  broke  out.  policy. 

Xow,  what  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  "  Now,  I  repeat  I  do  not  under-estimate  the 

want?    Does  he  want  to  cure  this  crisis  by  sus-  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  resump- 
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tion ;  but  I  declare  as  my  candid  opinion  that  "  I  pnrpose  no\^  to  pnrsne  the  argament 
since  the  first  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  further,  and  to  prove  that  we  are  bound  both 
when  our  irredeemable  currency  system  had  by  public  faith  and  good  policy  to  bring  our 
not  so  deeply  eaten  its  way  into  the  whole  currency  to  the  gold  standard ;  that  such  a  re* 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  busi-  suit  was  provided  for  by  the  financial  policy 
ness  of  the  country  had  to  adapt  itself  from  adopted  when  the  currency  was  authorized ; 
the  ways  of  war  to  the  ways  of  peace — ^a  mo*  that  a  departure  from  this  policy  was  adopted 
ment  which  unfortunately  we  missed  —  the  after  the  war  was  over,  and  after  the  neoeasity 
present  time  is  the  most  opportune  for  the  for  a  depreciated  currency  ceased;  and  that 
inauguration  of  a  resumption  policy ;  and  if  we  we  have  only  to  restore  the  old  policy  to  bring 
lose  that  opportunity  again  we  shall  have  to  us  safely,  surely,  and  easily,  to  a  specie  stand- 
wait  for  another  and  perhaps  more  disastrous  ard. 

revulsion  to  see  it  return.    And  it  is  Just  from  **  First,  I  present  to  you  the  pledge  of  the 

the  present  crisis  in  our  economic  affairs  that  United  States  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin  'at 

the  new  opportunity  springs.    The  reason  is  the  earliest  practicable  period.'   In  the  *•  act  to 

very  simple.    Hany  of  the  difficulties  which,  strengthen  the  publio  credit,'  passed  on  Mardi 

it  was  feared,  would  accompany  and  follow  18,  1869,  I  find  this  obligation: 

resumption  have  already  been  anticipated  by  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledgee  its 

the  crisis.     Much  of  that  preparation  which  publio  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  pncti- 

must  precede  resumption  in  order  to  avoid  dis-  <»hle  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States 

astrous  embarrassment  has  already  been  per-  ^°*®^  ^  ****"*• 

formed  by  the  crisis.  "  Without  renewing  the  discussion  in  regard 

'*As  to  the  resolution  now  under  discussion,  to  the  nature  of  these  notes,  or  quoting  the 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard),  in  which  I  find  States,  or  the  declaration  of  the  various  acta 

the  simplest  and  clearest  statement  of  the  ob-  of  Congress  from  1862  down,  I  rest  upon  this 

jeot  I  pursue.    If  that  should  fail,  the  resolu-  pledge  of  the  public  faith.    Under  what  cir- 

tion  introduced  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  cumstances  was  it  made  ?    The  condition  of 

the  Committee  on  Finance  will  of  course  have  our  currency,  the  obligation  of  our  bonds,  the 

my  support.    Let  me  express  the  hope  that  at  nature  of  our  promises,  had  been  disouased 

an  early  day  a  biU  embodying  a  method  of  a  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 

return  to  specie  payments  wifl  be  laid  before  campaign  of  1868 ;  various  theories  had  been 

us."  advanced ;  and  the  result  was  that  those  who 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "Mr.  President,  regarded  the  faith  of  the  nation  as  pledged  to 

at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  state  pay  not  only  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 

some  general  propositions  established  by  ex-  but  the  notes  also,  in  coin,  prevailed,  and  Gen- 

perience,  and  the  concurring  opinions  of  all  cral  Grant  was  elected  President  of  the  United 

writers  on  political  economy.    They  may  not  States.   On  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol, 

be  disputed,  but  are  constantly  overlooked,  on  March  4,  1869,  he  made  this  declaration: 

They  ought  to  be  ever  present  in  this  discus-  A  groat  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us 

sion  as  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  so  a^d  oar  posterity  the  Union.    The  payment  <^  this, 

often  proved  that  proof  is  no  longer  requisite.  Principal  and  interest,  as  weU  as  the  return  to  a 

t<TkA  »v./>fli.  ^vK«rf^na  ^fi  *u^»^  ^Zi ^-^ »\,r\^i ^u  spccie  Dasis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  aocomplished  with- 

"The  most  obvious  of  these  axiom^  which  ^^^^  material  detriment  to  the  debtor  cLs  or  to  the 
lies  at  tne  loundation  oi  the  argument  1  wish  countrjr  at  largo,  must  bo  provided  for.  To  protect 
to  make  to-day,  is  that  a  specie  standard  is  the  the  national  honor  every  dollar  of  Government  in- 
best  and  the  only  true  standard  of  all  values,  debtednoss  should  be  paid  in  gold,  unless  otherwise 

recognized  as  such  by  all  civilized  nations  of  gSJ^d^tlifnrre^ldU^^                      of^oJTlibl 

our  generation,  and  established  as  such  by  the  uc  debt  wil?be t?u8ted  inVblfc  place, fnd  it  wfiV 

experience  of  all  commercial  nations  that  have  far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  to  be 

existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  the  best  in  the  worldj  and  will  ultimately  enable  us 

time.     While  the  United  States  as  well  as  all  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  leas  interest 

other  nations  have  for  a  time,  under  the  press-  ^"^^  ^®  ^^^  P*^' 

nre  of  war  or  other  calamity,  been  driven  to  **  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 

establish  other  standards  of  value,  yet  they  order  to  put  into  form  its  sense  of  this  obUga- 

have  all  been  impelled  to  return  to  the  true  tion,  passed  the  act  *  to  strengthen  the  publio 

standard ;  and  even  while  other  standards  of  credit,'  and  the  last  and  most  important  danse 

value  have  been  legalized  for  the  time,  specie  of  thh  act  is  the  promise  which  I  have  just 

has  measured  their  value  as  it  now  measures  read,  that  these  notes  should  be  paid  ^  at  the 

the  value  of  our  legal-tender  notes.  earliest  practicable  period '  in  coin. 

"This  axiom  is  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  "  Mr.  President,  we  see,  then,  the  effect  of 

gravitation  or  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  this  promise.    And  I  here  come  to  what  I  re- 

and  every  device  to  evade  it  or  avoid  it  has,  gard  as  a  painful  feature  to  discuss — how  haye 

by  its  failure,  only  demonstrated  the  universal  we  redeemed  our  promise  ?    It  was  Congress 

law  that  specie  measures  all  values  as  certainly  that  made  it,  in  obedience  to  the  publio  voice ; 

as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  measures  the  level  and  no  act  of  Congress  ever  met  with  a  more 

of  the  earth.  hearty  and  generous  approbation.    But  I  say 
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to  yon,  with  Borrow,  that  Congress  has  done  was  the  same,  because  it  was  fixed  by  law.    I 

no  single  act  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  find  on  the  80th  of  June,  1869,  we  had  three 

to  advance  the  valoe  of  these  notes  to  a  gold  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  gi'eenbacks, 

standard ;  and  I  shall  make  that  clearer  before  the  same  amount  that  we  had  on  the  18th  day 

I  get  through.    Congress  made  this  promise  of  March.    That  was  the  maximum  amount, 

five  years  ago.    The  people  believed  it  and  as  it  was  supposed,  fixed  by  law.    When  the 

business  men  believed  it.     Four  years  have  act  of  the  18th  of  March,  1869,  was  passed,  no 

passed  away  since  then,  and  your  dollar  in  one  dreamed  that  there  existed  a  power  to  issue 

greenbacks  is  worth  no  more  to-day  than  it  was  forty-four  millions  more, 

on  the  18th  of  March,  1870 ;  and  no  act  of  "  Our  greenbacks  were  then  |356,000,000. 

yours  has  ever  tended  to  advance  the  value  of  On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  according  to  the 

that  greenback  to  par  in  gold,  while  every  last  statement  of  the  public  debt,  they  were 

affirmative  act  of  yours  since,  that  time  has  $878,481,889.    We  had,  then,  increased  this 

tended  to  depreciate  its  value  and  to  violate  form  of  our  currency  $22,481,000.    And  that 

your  promise.  is  not  all.    Since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  10th 

"  Mr.  President,  these  are  simple  facts,  al-  of  January,  according  to  a  New  York  news- 

though  it  may  be  painfid  for  us  to  discuss  them,  paper — and  I  suppose  it  is  correct — ^I  find  that 

I  do  not  say  that  Congress,  in  this  matter,  dis-  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  outstandmg 

regarded  the  will  of  the  people,  because  there  was  $881,891,000,  or  an  increase  since  the  Ist 

was  a  public  feeling  against  any  measure  which  of  January  of  something  like  $8,400,000,  or  at 

tended  to  advance  the  value  of  the  greenbacks  the  rate  of  $400,000  a  day.    Every  dollar  of 

to  the  gold  standard*    I  am  not  complaining  this  new  issue  of  paper-money  directly  tended 

of  Senators  or  Members  who  represent  Iheir  to  depreciate  that  outstanding  and  was  in  vio- 

constituents,  but  I  do  say  that  the  fact  stands  lation  of  the  spirit  and  the  provision  of  the  law 

ont  as  clear  as  light  that  the  Congress  of  the  of  1869.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  legal 

United  States  which  made  this  promise  has  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mdLe 

done  no  single  act  the  tendency  of  which  even  this  issue,  because  I  have  already  given  my  opin- 

leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  redeem  ion  fully  on  this  subject  in  an  official  report,  but 

its  promise.  only  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  our 

*^Sir,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done.  We  acquiescence  we  have  actually  watered,  de- 
have  pmd  $400,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and  based,  and  depreciated  by  new  issues  the  very 
we  boast  of  it— of  debt  not  due  for  years.  We  notes  we  promised  to  pay  in  coin  at  the  earli- 
have  paid  to  redeem  that  debt  a  premium  of  est  practicable  period. 

$40,000,000.    In  other  words,  we  have  paid  "Nor  is  this  alL    Under  authority  clearly 

$440,000,000  to  redeem  four  hundred  millions  conferred  by  law  to  the   Secretary  of  the 

of  debt  not  yet  due,  and  we  have  not  redeemed  Treasury,  we  have  increased  the  fractional  cur- 

a  single  debt  that  was  due  in  March,  1869 ;  rency  from  $27,508,928,  at  which  it  stood  on 

but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  increased  the  the  80th  of  June,  1869,  to  $48,554,792,  or  an 

kind  of  debts  then  due  more  in  proportion  than  increase  of  fractional  currency  of  $21,086,000. 

the  increase  of  our  population.    And,  sir,  while  Again,  sir,  driven  by  a  local  demand  which  we 

our  promise  did  advance  the  credit  of  our  bonds  could  not  resist,  founded  upon  a  palpable  ii\jus- 

and  of  our  notes  alike,  and  while  the  execution  tice  growing  out  of  the  mistake  of  an  officer  of 

of  that  promise  as  to  our  bonds  has  advanced  the  Government  long  ago  in  the  distribution  of 

oar  bonds  to  above  par  in  gold,  yet  we  have  the  national-bank  circulation,  we  did  authorize 

done  nothing  whatever  to  redeem  the  second  by  law  an  increase  of  the  bank  circulation  to 

cUase  of  that  pledge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South  and  West  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,- 

all  we  have  done  has  been  done  with  the  in-  000.    The  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  at  the 

tention  and  with  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  time  we  made  this  pledge  was  $299,789,000 ; 

value  of  onr  notes.  and  to-day  the  amount  outstanding  is  $889,081,- 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  000,  showing  an  increase  in  this  kind  of  notes 

with  indiTiduals;  but  I  do  say  that  the  Con-  of  $89, 800, 000, or  an  increase  of  the  currency 

gress  of  the  United  States  in  the  measures  since  the  promise  to  pay  it  in  coin  at  the 

which  have  been  adopted  has  not  done  what  it  earliest  practicable  period,  and  all  legal  tender 

oDght  to  have  done  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  in  effect,  of  $82,817,000 ;  and  now  this  process 

the  public  faith  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin  ^  at  of  inflation  is  going  on  daily— first,  by  the  issue 

the  earliest  practicable  period.'    Why,  sir,  at  of  the  balance  of  the  forty-four  million  re- 

this  moment  we  are  living  in  daily  violation  of  serve ;  and,  second,  by  the  issue  of  new  bank- 

this  pledge.    I  said  a  moment  ago  that  instead  notes  as  banks  are  organized  under  the  act  of 

of  adopting  measures  looking  toward  specie  July,  1870 ;  and  yet  there  is  a  cry  for  more, 

payments  we  have  increased  the  volume  of  our  more. 

currency  in  every  branch  of  it.    Now  let  us  "  My  honorable  fnend  asked  me  a  while  ago 

see  if  this  be  true.    I  have  here  a  statement|  what  was  the  nature  of  the  pledge  made  by  the 

taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary  act  of  March,  1869,  as  to  the  time  of  payment 

of  the  Treasury,  of  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  United  States  notes  in  coin.    If  I  was  de- 

on  the  30th  of  June,  1869.    I  cannot  find  a  fending  a  person  charged  as  a  criminal  for  vio- 

statemcfot  for  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  but  it  lating  this  law,  or  one  like  it,  I  would  claim^ 
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as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does,  that  as  no  standard  of  gold,  and  we  would  have  had, 

time  was  fixed,  no  man  oonld  be  oonvicted  for  without  knowing  it,  specie  payment — a  solid, 

a  penitentiary  offense  for  a  Tiolation  of  the  law.  safe,  and  secure  basis.    The  forty  millions  of 

Bat  what  is  this  pledge  ?  Let  me  read  it  again :  greenbacks  we  paid  as  premium  for  our  bonds 

And  the  Unitod  States  also  flolemnly  pledges  its  would  have  accomplished  this  result.     Thou- 

faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  praotioable  sands  of  men  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  false 

period  for  the  payment  of  the  United  States  notes  in  ideas  that  sprung  from  this  fever-heated,  depre- 

^"'^  elated  paper-money  would  be  now  useful,  able, 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?    Does  it  not  and  snooessM  business  men,  instead  of  being 

mean  that  the  United  States  shall  apply  its  ruined  by  bankruptcy. 

means,  its  power,  its  energies,  its  revenue,  its  ^*  Sir,  we  gain  nothing  by  postponing  the  ful- 

money,  to  redeem  these  notes  ?    Does  it  mean  fiUment  of  our  promise  with  a  view  to  .reduce 

a  vague  promise,  such  as  party  platforms  some-  the  public  debt.    We  have  to  pay  the  debt  in 

times  use  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people  ?  coin  any  way,  and  the  same  coin  that  pays  it 

Does  it  mean  only  a  vague,  indeflnito  promise  now  would  pay  it  after  our  currency  had  been 

by  which  businessmen  are  to  be  gulled  and  restored  to  par.    If  the  oldideaof  Mr.  Poadle- 

deluded  into  basing  their  contracts  upon  an  ton  had  prevailed,  that  these  bonds  should  be 

artificial  standard?    No,  sir ;  it  is  the  promise  paid  in  greenbacks,  then  there  would  be  a  mo- 

of  a  great,  proud,  and  rich  people,  who  mean  tive  for  us  to  depreciato  the  greenbacks  in  or- 

what  they  say — ^that  every  practicable  means  der  to  pay  off  our  bonds  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

shall  be  used  to  that  end.  But  this  promise  to  pay  in  coin  extended  to  the 

**  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  has  it  been  practicable  at  bondholder.  We  promised  to  pay  the  b<md- 
any  time  in  the  last  four  years  to  advance  in  holder  gold  for  his  bond  and  the  people  gold 
some  degree  these  notes  toward  the  specie  for  their  greenbacks.  We  have  fulfilled  our 
standard  ?  My  honorable  friend  from  Inaiana  promise  to  the  bondholder.  We  have  paid  him 
says  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  m  gold.  We  have  bought  the  gold.  We  have 
had  a  time  of  unbounded  plenty  and  great  paid  him  at  a  premium  of  ton  per  cent,  on  our 
prosperity ;  we  have  built  thousands  and  tens  currency.  Not  a  single  effort,  not  a  single 
ofthousandsofmiles  of  railroads;  we  have  built  measure,  has  succeeded  in  either  House  of 
furnaces ;  we  have  expanded  our  enterprises  Congress  that  looks  to  the  redemption  of  the 
and  proved  our  energy.  Tes,  sir ;  all  this  we  promise  to  the  people  who  hold  these  green- 
have  done.  We  have  gone  through  a  period  backs,  and  which  measure  their  daily  toil  in 
of  prosperity  almost  unexampled ;  but  it  seems  their  productive  avocations.  We  cannot  post- 
we  never  were  prosperous  enough  during  all  pone  this  obligation  until  the  payment  of  the 
this  time,  according  to  the  Senator  from  Indi-  public  debt,  because,  although  we  have  rapidly 
ana,  to  fulfill  any  part  of  this  obligation  which  advanced  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  it 
we  made  on  the  18th  of  March,  1869.  Sir,  will  be  many  long  years  before  that '  consum- 
when  will  it  be  practicable  ?  mation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished '  will  be 

^^  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  specific  ques-  reached, 
tion  of  the  time  for  resumption.  Shall  the  re-  "  Shall  we  postpone  the  redemption  of  our 
demption  of  this  pledge  be  postponed  until  the  greenbacks  until  we  can  accumulate  enough 
public  debt  is  paid  ?  Why,  sir,  one-tenth  of  the  gold  in  our  Treasury  to  pay  them  ?  We  know 
money  we  have  used  to  pay  the  public  debt  not  the  effect  of  that  policy.  Any  attempt  to  ac- 
due  would  have  brought  us  to  a  specie  stand-  cumulate  great  masses  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
ard.  No  one  supposes  that  under  an  ordinary  will  not  only  excite  popular  opprobrium,  by 
state  of  affairs  the  currency  of  the  country —  holding  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  money 
the  greenbacks — ^need  be  reduced  below  three  that  ought  to  draw  interest,  but  it  will  create 
hundred  millions  in  order  to  bring  us  to  a  spe-  a  stringency  in  the  gold-market.  It  will  ad- 
cie  standard.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ablest  vance  the  value  of  every  thing  we  wish  to  get. 
and  most  experienced  business  men  of  the  Accumulate  gold  in  great  masses,  and  it  will 
country  declare  that,  whenever  the  right  to  con-  advance  the  price  of  gold  all  over  the  world, 
vert  greenbacks  into  gold  or  its  equivalent  was  We  could  not  now,  with  all  our  teeming  pro- 
secured  so  that  prudent  men  would  see  that  dnctions,  draw  to  this  country  $200,000,000  in 
the  Government  had  the  power  to  maintein  ite  gold  without  disturbing  the  Bank  of  France, 
specie  standard,  there  would  be  no  reduction  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  money  cen- 
of  the  currency  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But  tres  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  idea  of  post- 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  no  one  has  claimed  poning  the  day  of  specie  paymente  until  we  can 
that  the  amount  of  greenbacks  need  be  reduced  accumulate  enough  gold  to  redeem  the  green- 
below  three  hundred  millions  in  order  to  bring  backs  would  be  the  idlest,  vainest  delusion  and 
that  remaining  three  hundred  millions  up  to  the  the  most  foolish  hope. 

standard  of  gold.    That  would  be  a  reduction  **  Mr.  President,  1  have  gone  into  this  argu- 

of  $56,000,000.  Fifty-six  millions  of  the  money  ment  to  show,  first,  that  we  are  bound  by  the 

that  we  have  applied  to  the  payment  of  debt  obligation  that  we  assumed  on  the  18th  of 

not  yet  due  would  have  brought  all  the  remain-  March,  1869,  to  resume  specie  payments,  or  to 

ing  greenbacks  up  to  par  in  gold,  would  have  do  something  to  advance  our  notes  to  tiie  par 

made  our  bank-notes    convertible    into   the  of  gold.    I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  such 
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was  the  legal  and  established  policy  of  the  had  been  continned  farther,  would  have  un- 

Goyemment  when  the  notes  were  first  issaed.  donbtedly  brought  us   to  a  specie  standard, 

Now,  I  have  only  to  say,  very  briefly,  that  but  with  great  distress,  great  impoverishment, 

there  are  various  modes,  to  none  of  which  do  and  with  more  difficulty  than  was  really  neces- 

I  intend  to  commit  myself  until  the  whole  sub-  sary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view, 
ject  is  finally  discussed,  by  which  this  can        *'  These  are  the  difficulties  that  occur  to  me 

easily,  without  trouble,  without  difficulty,  be  as  against  these  two  policies.     There  is  a  third 

accomplished.     There  are  three  modes  that  plan.    This  plan,  which  in  my  judgment  pre- 

have  been  proposed  in  debate  in  the  Senate,  sents  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  attaining 

and  a  multitude  come  to  us  from  the  people,  specie  payments,  is  to  take  some  bond  of  the 

but  I  will  group  them  into  three  classes.  United  States  wnich  in  ordinary  times,  by  cur- 

^*'  There  is,  first,  the  proposition  to  acoumu-  rent  events,  is  shown  to  be  worth  par  in  gold 
late  gold  ill  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  the  in  the  money-markets  of  the  world,  where 
actufd  redemption  of  our  notes  in  coin.  That  specie  is  alone  the  standard  of  value,  and  au- 
is  supported  by  two  bills  now  before  the  com-  thorize  the  conversion  of  notes  into  that  bond, 
mittee :  one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  "  I  again  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  now  firmly 
Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill),  and  the  other  by  the  take  its  stand  against  any  inflation  of  paper- 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen).  money  under  any  circumstances,  under  any 
What  are  the  objections  to  this  plan  ?  They  provocation,  or  any  plea.  This  alone  will  do  a 
seem  to  me  to  be  these:  In  the  first  place,  any  great  good  to  the  country.  But  if  it  will  go 
attempt  to  accumulate  large  masses  of  gold  in  further — ^if  the  Senate  wiU  lead  the  way  to 
the  Treasury,  lying  idle  to  await  some  future  some  wise  and  practical  measure,  looking  to  a 
event  not  fixed  by  act  of  Congress,  would  not  redemption  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  United 
be  a  wise  use  of  the  public  moneys  In  the  States,  the  people  we  represent  will  have  cause 
next  place,  I  entirely  object  to  cE^nferring  upon  to  be  proud  of  the  political  body  which  they 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  of  issu-  have  so  long  honored.  I  believe,  sir,  that  no 
ing  one  hundred  millions  or  any  lesser  sum  of  act  of  the  Senate  would  so  much  inspire  confi- 
six  per  cent,  bonds  with  a  view  to  buy  gold  to  deuce,  give  strength  to  our  business  men,  re- 
hoard  it  in  the  Treasury  to  maintain  resump-  vive  our  industry,  as  by  a  decided  vote  on  these 
tion.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  propositions  to  show  that  our  firm  purpose  is 
nature  of  things,  to  maintain  the  resumption  of  to  take  the  road  that  leads  to  specie  payments 
specie  payments  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir-  and  a  restored  currency." 
cumstances;  and  if  any  thing  has  been  estab-  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  said:  ^^Mr.  President, 
lished  by  modem  experience,  it  is  that  all  a  if  a  return  to  specie  payments  will  cure  all  our 
nation  can  do  that  issues  paper-money  is  to  financial  evils,  why  not  come  to  it  at  once? 
maintain  it  at  a  specie  standard  in  ordinary  If  the  doctrine  advanced  by  its  advocates  be 
times ;  but,  in  times  of  panic,  such  as  by  peri-  true,  the  evils  resulting  will  only  be  temporary, 
odical  revulsions  come  over  every  country.  When  our  personal  health  is  at  stake  we  swd- 
specie  payments  cannot  be  maintained.  They  low  the  medicine  presented  by  the  physician 
can  Boaroely  be  maintained  in  England,  and  that  we  may  regain  our  vigor  and  strength. 
are  not  now  maintained  in  France,  although  "  If  the  doctrine  advanced  by  specie-pay- 
they  approach  them.  Therefore,  every  plan  ment .  theorists  be  correct,  why  not  give  the 
for  specie  payments  ought  to  have  some  pro-  medicine  at  once  ?  We  have  the  power  in  our 
vision  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  specie  hands :  repeal  all  laws  which  make  any  thing 
payments,  or  some  means  by  which  in  times  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender,  and  restore 
of  great  panic  and  financial  distress  there  may  these  metals  to  their  former  functions  of  stand- 
be  a  temporary  departure  from  the  specie  ard  value.  Government  will  have  a  littJe 
standard.  I  say  this  not  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  trouble,  perhaps,  to  take  up  her  greenbacks, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  expe-  and  commerce  will  certainly  have  to  pass 
rience  shown  by  the  history  of  almost  all  com-  through  some  narrow  straits ;  but,  according  to 
mercial  nations  in  Europe.  the  theory  advanced  by  learned  Senators,  the 

'^  The  second  plan  is  the  actual  payment  of  clear  and  open  seals  just  a  little  distance  ahead, 
the  United  States  notes  and  their  cancellation ;  *^  But,  sir,  the  aamission  which  the  advo- 
in  other  words,  the  plan  of  contraction.  In  cates  of  specie  payment  make  here  and  else- 
the  first  place,  this  plan  while  it  operates  does  where,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  regard 
so  with  such  severity  as,  in  a  popular  govern-  to  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  seems  to 
ment  like  ours,  to  cause  its  suspension  and  re-  me  to  be  fatal  to  their  theory. 
peaL  Undoubtedly,  the  most  certain  way  to  *^How  many  are  there  who  will  contend 
produce  specie  payments  is  by  retiring  the  that  the  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
notes  that  are  dishonored,  paying  them  ofiT,  of  trade?  How  many  are  there  among  our 
taking  them  out  of  circulation.  But  the  trouble  national  legislators  ready  to  face  the  storm 
is,  the  process  of  contraction  is  itself  so  severe  which  would  result  from  a  shrinkage  of  prices 
upon  the  ordinary  current  business  of  the  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  gold 
country  that  the  people  will  not  stand  it ;  and  and  silver  which  can  be  brought  into  circula- 
in  this  country  the  people  rule.  The  policy  of  tion.  Why,  sir,  in  a  *  Memorial  of  the  Cham- 
Mr.  McCulIocb,  already  commented  upon,  if  it  her  of  Commerce  of  New  York  ^  which  lies  be- 
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fore  me,  and  which  leads  the  van  in  favor  of  the  shook,  our  system  of  education  and  means 

specie  payment,  I  find  tiiis  admission,  which  of  spreading  and  increasing  intelligence  would 

they  are  forced  to  make :  he  crushed,  and  we  would  soon  he  gliding 

Whatever  policy  might  have  been  judicious  before,  backward  toward  a  state  of  ignorance  and  su- 

it  is  vain  to  talk  of  contraction  now,  when  three  perstition. 

Imndred  and  fifty  millions  of  greenbacks  and  three        **  I  am  aware  that  the  advocates  of  specie 

hundred  millions  of  national-bank  notes  are  era-  payment  do  not  propose  any  such   extreme 

ployed  unceasingly  to  keep  the  wheels  of  an  extended  measure  as  this,  but  I  do  maintain  that  when- 

commerce  in  motion  (page  8).  ^^^^  ^^  contract  below  that  point  which  ex- 

"  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  if  not  en-  perience  has  shown  to  be  the  true  and  healthy 

tirely  fatal  to  their  theory,  and  contradicts  all  standard,  we  are  so  far  cramping  our  energies, 

the  arguments  they  have  advanced  to  sustain  and  retrograding  in  a  correspionding  degree, 
their  position.    It  is  an  open  admission  on  the        *^  What  inference,  then,  are  ve  to  draw 

part  of  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  from  these  facts  which  experience  b  constantly 

the  intricacies  of  the  money-market  that  there  presenting?    Most  undoubtedly  that  a  healthy 

is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  precious  metals  and  vigorous  commerce  requires  an  amount  of 

for  use.    This  is  virtually  admitting  the  whole  currency  uniformly  proportioned  to  the  amount 

question  at  issue.    If  the  gold  and  silver  in  cir-  of  trade. 

culation,  or  that  can  be  brought  into  circulation        "  Having  now  discussed  these  points  which 

by  legislative  action,  is  not  sufficient  in  amount  have  a  general  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  a 

for  the  business  of  the  country — and  the  advo-  metallic  basis,  I  approach  directly  the  question 

cates  of  specie  payment  generally  admit  it  is  before  us,  which  may  be  stated  thus:  *Ib  it 

not — then  it  is  evident  it  does  not  represent  sound  financial  policy  to  take  such  action  at 

the  value  of  the  commodities  of  trade  or  prod-  present  as  shdl  tend  to  a  moderate  increase  of 

nets  of  labor,  and  therefore  can  neither  an-  our  currency?' 

swer  the  purpose  of  a  standard  of  value  alone  *^One  point  in  this  question  I  think  ought 
within  our  country,  nor  a  sufficient  medium  of  to  be  universally  conceded,  and  that  is,  that 
exchange.  If  the  demands  of  commerce  are  we  cannot  reach  specie  payment  by  a  further 
such  that  as  it  expands  in  volume  it  requires  a  forced  contraction  without  bringing  great  dis- 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  curren-  tress  and  probable  bankruptcy  upon  our  peo- 
cy  or  medium  of  exchange  in  use,  then  it  is  ap-  pie.  Another  point  made  evident  by  the  late 
parent  that  there  is  something  in  the  very  na-  panic  is,  that  the  amount  of  currency,  as  at 
ture  of  trade  and  laws  of  exchange  which  will  present  arranged,  fails  to  meet  the  wants  of 
not  allow  a  continual  shrinking  in  the  nominal  the  country,  and  that  some  change  is  necessary 
value  while  the  volume  is  actually  increasing,  to  meet  the  present  necessity. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  *^  To  attempt  a  review  of  all  the  remedies 
the  natural  laws  of  trade  and  commerce  to  proposed  would  require  more  time  than  I  can 
maintain  a  comparatively  uniform  price  of  prod-  at  present  devote  to  it;  therefore  I  shall  con- 
ucts,  even  when  it  requires  a  strong  pressure  fine  my  remaining  remarks  to  the  discussion 
upon  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  but  one  or  two  leading  propositions, 
afioat.  The  theory  of  the  contraotionists  or  **  If  ^  taking  action  looking  to  a  speedy  re- 
advocates  of  specie  payment,  when  reduced  to  sumption  of  specie  payment'  means  any  thing, 
a  nutshell,  is  this,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  means  displacing  a  portion  of  the  paper  cur* 
twenty-five  cents  may  not  represent  the  value  rency  that  gold  may  be  induced  to  flow  in  by 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  New  York  as  well  as  the  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  re- 
$1.60,  provided  the  prices  of  all  other  articles  maining  paper ;  or,  it  means  fixing  a  day,  not 
of  trade  and  commerce  are  reduced  to  the  same  far  distant,  by  positive  enactment  when  the 
standard.  I  hope  they  do  not  desire  this,  yet  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  commence  to 
if  their  logic  is  true,  then  theoretically  the  iron  pay  gold  for  legal-tender  notes.  AU  other 
money  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  *  cowries '  of  the  methods  proposed  are  but  shifts  to  avoid  the 
Africans,  may  answer  all  the  purposes  of  mon-  responsibility  of  meeting  the  issue  fairly  and 
ey ;  but  practical  facts,  and  not  theories,  are  squarely,  and,  although  doubtless  presented  in 
the  things  we  are  called  to  deal  with  at  pres-  good  &ith,  yet  they  are  in  effect  schemes 
ent.  which  tend  to  ease  the  pain  without  assisting 

**  Apply  the  theory,  then — ^no  matter  how  in  the  least  to  cure  the  disease.  There  are 
correct  it  may  appear  on  paper — ^to  the  case  as  but  three  methods  open  before  us :  increase, 
it  stands,  and  tell  me  what  would  be  the  contraction,  or  resumption  of  specie  payment 
result.  Suppose  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  by  simple  operations  of  law ;  and  if  we  act  at 
currency  wheat  was  reduced  in  New  York  to  all  we  must  proceed  in  one  or  the  other  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  things  these  plans.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is  only 
to  a  corresponding  value,  when  would  the  na-  shifting  the  burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
tional,  State,  county,  city,  and  individual  debts  other.  It  is  admitted  that  contraction  is  im- 
be  liquidated  ?  Does  any  one  fail  to  see  that  practicable  under  the  present  state  of  affairs ; 
we  would  be  involved  in  financial  ruin  and  therefore  we  may  dismiss  this  from  the  discus- 
bankruptcy  ?  Sir,  the  evil  effect  would  not  sion,  for  to  argue  that  we  can  contract  by  ex- 
stop  even  here,  for  our  civilization  would  feel  panding  is  simply  a  perversion  of  terms.     If  ex- 
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pansion  is  what  we  need  at  present,  let  it  be  "  Would  this  loosen  the  grasp  of  those  who 

admitted  plainly  and  nnreserredly,  and  let  as  now  cling  so  firmly  to  their  greenbacks  and 

at  once  proceed  to  take  snoh  action  as  will  hide  away  their  national-bank  notes?     No, 

bring  about  this  result  as  speedily  as  the  na-  sir;  they  would  hold  them  the  firmer,  as  the 

tore  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  ten  per  cent,  would  be  made  to  them  by  hold- 

^'If  the  way  to  contraction  is  blocked,  then  ing  on  and  not  by  letting  them  out.    There 

there  are  but  two  paths  open  before  us — re-  would  be  no  more  dollars  in  circulation  then 

samption  by  direct  operation  of  law,  or  ezpan-  than  now ;  the  volume  of  the  currency  would 

sion.  be  just  the  same  then  as  now.    But  even  this 

"  Without  attempting  to  follow  out  the  vari-  supposition  every  one  knows  to  be  impractica- 

ons  plans  presented  for  returning  to  specie  ble,  for  to  come  to  specie  payment  tiiere  must 

payment,  I  select  tibe  memorial  first  alluded  to  be  contraction ;  the  amount  of  gold  and  paper 

as  the  best^and  perhaps  clearest  exponent  of  must  be  brought  nearer  together. 

this  theory.     It  says  (page  8) :   *  We  have  *^  And  right  here  we  have  revealed  to  us  the 

reached  the  Yerge  of  success  in  bringing  gold  two  parties  to  this  question,  the  opposing  forces 

and  currency  to  a  par  with  each  other,  and  it  in  this  contest ;  those  who  hold  the  funds,  and 

apparently  needs  but  an  announcement  by  the  those  who  need  them ;  those  who  live  by  in- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  legal-tender  terest  and  percentage,  and  those  who  live  by 

notes  will  be  paid  in  gold  at  an  early  day,  to  labor  and  traffic. 

annul  the  present  differences  between  ih&  two ;'  **  The  same  contest  arose  in  England  about 

and  suggests  that  the  redemption  of  legal-ten-  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  gold  of  Califomia 

der  notes  be  commenced  the  4th  of  May  next,  and  Australia  began  to  flow  into  the  European 

bat  that  the  power  to  issue  be  continued.  markets.    The  money-lenders,  annuitants,  and 

^*This  is  the  money-holders' side  of  the  ques-  those  having  fixed  incomes,  sent  forth  pam- 

tion,  presented  in  plain  and  unequivocal  Ian-  phlets  and  treatises  on  currency  containing 

guage,  and  is  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate  warnings  of  the  danger  threatened  by  this 

a  return  to  a  specie  basis  reduced  to  a  nutshell,  extraordinary  influx ;  they  plied  Parlifunent, 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  pass  a  law  re-  with  all  the  sophistry  and  arguments  of  which 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  com-  they  were  masters,  to  enact  such  laws  as 
mence  redeeming  legal-tender  notes  on  the  4th  should  maintain  their  advantages  over  the  pro- 
of May  next,  or  even  the  1st  of  January,  1875 :  ducing  class  and  business  men  of  the  country, 
how  is  this  to  bring  relief?  Will  it  increase  **  In  one  of  these  pamphlets,  which  I  have 
the  volume  of  ciurrency,  or  unlock  any  con-  here  before  me,  I  find  this  remarkable  state- 
^derable  portion  of  that  which  is  now  hoarded  ment : 

np?   For  each  dollar  of  gold  put  into  circnla-  ^*I  read  from  ^Financial  Pamphlets,^  voL 

tion  a  dollar  of  legal  tender  will  be  with-  xvL,  page  28  : 

drawn ;  and  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  Thope  who  are  in  debt,  or  those  who  think  them- 

amonnt  of  currency  in  circulation,  unless  we  selves  likely  to  have  to  borrow  mone^.  see  a  manifest 

assmne,  as  is  done  in  this  memorial  that  all  advantage  m  a  state  of  affairs  which  promises  to 

M  tenders  wiU  at  once  come  to  par,  .ad  f^iZ^^^,  '¥':\^^iV^\niimZt 

thus  mcrease  the  total  value  of  the  currency  their  share  of  these  advantages,  expect  a  great  ex- 

hj  the  amount  of  the  present  difference  be-  tension  of  trade— all  expect  a  reduction  in  taxation, 

tween  these  and  the  same  nominal  amount  of  and  exclaim  against  any  interference  with  a  natural 

gold.    Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  promise  «7^^  which  offers  these  advantages,  for  the  sake  of 

tn  rtJi^J^^^^^iA  ».ui,»«,«  *\.^  ^.^^«<.«4^iV:/^«.  ^  *  fc^  capitfllists.    It  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 

to  redeem  would,  without  the  presentation  of  ^1^^^  gu^i  an  array  of  opponents  by  argument^  on 

a  smgle  dollar,  bring  the  enture  amount  of  the  the  abstract  j)ropriety  of  maintaining  a  steady  cur- 
legal-tender  issue  to  a  par  with  gold,  would  renoy,  yet  it  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  they 
this  afford  the  relief  demanded  ?  Would  this  should  be  met  on  this  ground. 
place  more  money  in  circulation  than  there  is  ^*  This,  sir,  is  a  confession  of  the  very  princi- 
at  present?  Bir,  go  further :  suppose  the  ut-  pie  for  which  we  who  advocate  a  moderate  in- 
most that  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  the  crease  of  the  currency  are  now  contending, 
theory  can  possibly  claim — that  the  reaction  of  And  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (as 
this  policy  upon  the  national-bank  notes,  by  you  will  find  on  page  80  of  the  same  pamphlet), 
trangferring  the  required  reserve  for  their  re-  wisely  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
demption  into  gold  or  its  equivalent,  would  of  the  people  of  England,  announced  in  his 
also  bring  them  up  to  a  par  with  gold — would  financial  statement  that '  the  discovery  of  gold 
even  this  meet  our  financial  demands?  Would  has  established  credit  in  this  country  in  a  man- 
this  supply  the  wants  of  the  commerce  and  ner  which  no  political  economist  could  ever  have 
business  of  our  country  ?  Would  this  start  imagined ;  that  it  has  increased  and  confirmed 
onr  millB  and  manufactories  again  into  full  and  credit,  and  immensely  increased  the  employ- 
active  operation  ?  Would  it  nnlook  the  store-  ment  of  the  people  ^ — those  who  had  been 
hoQses  of  the  West,  and  pour  the  grain,  bee^  striving  to  limit  the  standard  of  value  to  silver 
and  pork,  into  the  Eastern  market  ?  Is  there  alone  felt  all  their  sophistry  scattered  to  the 
some  talismanic  power  in  a  dollar  of  gold  that  winds  by  the  announcement  of  these  facts. 
^  render  it  so  much  more  effective  in  trade  The  struggle  now,  sir,  is  the  same  in  principle 
than  a  sound  and  secure  paper  dollar?  as  then;  the  results  which  fiowed  from  the  in- 
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crease  of  oarrency  then  by  the  inflaz  of  gold  has  been  the  eqaal  of  any  other  nation.    For 

will  follow  the  moderate  increase  of  oar  cor-  three  years  our  bonds  have  been  sold  in  more 

renoy  now."  markets  of  Europe  than  the  bonds  of  any  other 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  MassachusettSi  said :  *'  If  I  state,  and  commanded  as  high  a  price  as  any. 

am,  as  I  am,  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  But  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  gold,  due 

specie  payments,  with  such  limitations  as  were  largely  to  that  fact,  was  not  due  exclusively 

set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  it.    It  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the 

of  the  Treasury  for  1872, 1  may  be  asked,  Wliy  business  of  the  country  increased,  that  the  uses 

not  come  at  once  to  specie  payments  ?    The  for  money  were  enlarged,  that  the  field  in 

statement  has  been  made  here  that  during  four  which  money  circulated  was  extended ;  and  it 

years  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  re-  is  to  further  similar  progress,  which  is  a  nat- 

sumption.    I  am  incapable  of  comprehending  nral  progress,  supported,  As  I  should  hope  it 

the  v^ue  of  facts  if  considerable  progress  has  might  be,  by  such  legislation  as  would  develop 

not  been  made.    In  1868  the  average  premium  the  resources  and  increase  the  business  of  the 

on  gold  was  d9i  per  cent. ;  in  1869  it  was  32^ ;  country,  especially  with  reference  to  its  com- 

in  1870  it  was  a  trifle  less  than  15 ;  in  1871,  a  mercial  marine,  that  I  look  to  the  ultimate 

little  less  than  12;  in  1872  it  was  12.4;  and  and  not  distant  equalization,  commercially,  in 

in  1878  it  was  13.84.    Consider,  if  you  please,  the  value  of  paper  and  coin, 

four  years.    In  1869  the  premium  on  gold  was  "  Until  that  time  arrives,  I  say  advisedly, 

82i,  and  in  1873  it  was  18.84.  until  that  time  arrives,  any  policy  looking  to  a 

**  Do  not  these  facts,  in  themselves  con-  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  direct  and 

sidered,  open  to  explanation  of  whatever  sort,  specific  legislative  action  is  fraught  with  the 

demonstrate  conclusively  that  in  these  four  greatest  danger  to  public  and  private  interests, 

years  we  have  made  an  advance  toward  re-  ^^  There  are  two  ways  of  securing  specie 

sumption,  unless  the  delusion  has  taken  posses-  payments.   One  is  by  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 

sion  of  men^s  minds  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  rency.    By  contracting  the  currency  you  can 

whether,  commercially  considered,  paper  and  diminish  the  volume,  so  that  a  dollar  in  paper, 

coin  are  substantially  at  the  same  value  or  not  commercially,  shall  be  of  the  value  of  a  dollar 

when  we  consider  the  ability  of  the  country  in  coin.    But  that  process  of  force  will  pros- 

to  resume  specie  payments  ?    If  the  theory  be  trate  the  busuiess  of  the  country,  close  up  our 

abroad  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  factories  and  workshops ;  not  only  reduce  the 

the  premium  on  gold  be  much  or  little,  that  wages  of  labor,  but  drive  hundreds  and  thou- 

the  ability  of  the  country  to  resume  specie  sands  of  men  from  employment  in  every  part 

payments  is  substantially  the  same  in  each  of  the  land.    Believing  this,  I  of  course  cannot 

case,  then  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  enter-  consent  to  any  policy  by  which  the  power  of 

tain  that  opinion  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  the  Government  is  to  be  directly  applied  in 

argument  which  I  can  present."  the  contraction  of  the  currency.    Not  appre- 

Mr.  Morton :  **  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  in  bending  merely,  but  believing,  knowing  even, 

this  connection  to  ask  him  a  question  ? "  as  far  as  I  can  know  any  thing  in  the  future 

Mr.  Boutwell :  *'  Yes,  sir."  that  is  not  capable  of  absolute  demonstration, 

Mr.  Morton :  **I  ask  him  to  give  his  opmion,  that  results  like  those  which  I  have  stated,  or 

if  he  will,  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  results  kindred  to  them,  are  sure  to  follow,  I 

decline  in  the  price  of  gold  from  March,  1869,  cannot  take  the  responsibility  Imposed  by  a 

to  March,  1873,  and  how  much  of  that  decline  policy  of  direct  specific  contraction.    On  the 

does  he  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  act  other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  the  development 

respecting  the  public  credit  passed  in  March,  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  increase 

1869  ? "  of  its  business,  the  addition  of  uses  to  which 

Mr.  Boutwell:    "I  attribute  great  impor-  currency  can  be  applied,  will  certainly  and 

tance  to  that  act,  because  it  was  an  initial  step  without  great  delay  close  the  slight  dlfierence 

in  a  policy  by  which  the  public  credit  was  that  exists  between  the  value  of  paper  and  the 

established — a  policy  by  which  up  to  this  time  value  of  coin." 

the  public  credit  has  been  maintained.    When  The  formal  debate  on  the.  resolution  was 

that  act  was  passed  the  credit  of  the  United  here  suspended. 

States  in  Europe  was  substantially  that  of  Subsequently,  on  March  23d,  Mr.  Sherman, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  dishonored  coun-  of  Ohio,  from  tihe  Committee  on  Finance,  re- 
tries of  Europe  that  for  a  generation  have  been  ported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  **  to  provide  for  the 
struggling  under  the  weight  of  heavy  debt,  redemption  and  reissue  of  United  States  notes, 
and  have  not  received  those  ideas  by  which  and  for  free  banking."  On  March  24th  Uie 
the  resources  of  nations  are  developed.  bill  was  considered. 

*^  From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18,  Mr.  Sherman  said :   ^  Mr.  President,   some 

1869,  which  declared  the  purpose  of  the  coun-  complaint  has  been  made  in  the  Senate  and  in 

try,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  collection  of  the  the  country  at  the  delay  in  the  presentation  by 

public  revenues  and  the  appropriation  of  the  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  some  bill  covering 

surplus  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  the  financial  question ;  but  a  mementos  refiec- 

credit  of  the  country  steadily  and  rapidly  ad-  tion  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  every  Senator 

vanced,  until  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe  it  that  there  has  been  no  fault  on  the  part  of  that 
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committee.    From  the  beginning  of  the  session  tee  have  been  pursaing  their  inquiries,  and 

to  this  hoar  that  committee,  under  the  direo-  finally  they  have  reported  the  bill  which  is 

tion  of  the  Senate,  has  been  studying  and  dis-  now  before  ns. 

cussing  the    various   plans  and  propositions  **  The  measure  that  is  reported  is  not  a  satis* 

which  were  referred  to  the  committee ;  and  I  factory  one  to  any  of  us  in  all  its  details.    I^ob- 

may  say  that  over  sixty  different  propositions,  ably  it  is  not  such  as  the  mind  of  any  single 

either  coming  in  the  form  of  petitions  or  in  the  member  of  the  Senate  would  propose.    It  is  in 

form  of  bills,  have  been  sent  to  the  committee,  the  nature  of  a  compromise  bill,  and  therefore, 

all  of  them  suggesting  different  plans  and  ideas,  while  it  has  the  strength  of  a  compromise  bill, 

It  was  impossible  to  consider  all  these  and  to  it  has  also  the  weakness  of  a  compromise  bill, 

agree  upon  any  comprehensive  measure  until  There  are  ideas  in  it  which,  while  meeting  the 

within  a  day  or  two.  views  of  a  majority,  taken  separately  will  be 

^'  There  was  another  consideration.     The  opposed  by  others.    I  am  quite  sure  that  I  say 

committee  found  themselves  divided  in  opin-  nothing  new  to  the  Senate  when  I  say  it  does 

ion,  precisely  as  the  country  is,  and  precisely  as  not  in  all  respects  meet  my  own  views.    But 

the  Senate  is,  into  as  many  as  three  different  there  is  a  necessity  for  us  to  yield  some  of  our 

classes  of  opinion.     There  were,  first,  those  opinions.     We  cannot  reconcile  or  pass  any 

who  desired  to  take  a  definite  and  positive  step  measure  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  country 

toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  unless  we  do  so.     Any  positive  victory  by 

There  were,  second,  those  who  desired  an  en-  either  extreme  of  this  controversy  will  be  an 

largement  of  the  currency,  or  what  we  com-  absolute  ii^jury  to  the  business  of  the  country, 

monly  call  an  infiation  of  the  currency.    There  Therefore,  any  measure  that  is  adopted  ought 

were,  third,  those  who,  while  willing  to  see  to  be  so  moderate,  pursuing  such  a  middle 

the  amount  of  bank-notes  increased  and  the  course,  such  a  middle  ground,  that  it  will  give 

question  of  the  legal  tenders  settled  in  some  satisfaction  to  the  country.    It  must  be  taken 

form,  were  also  desirous  that  some  definite  as  a  whole ;  and  therefore  the  effect  of  amend- 

stop  should  be  taken  toward  a  specie  standard,  ing  this  proposition  will  be  simply  to  destroy 

There  were  these  differences  of  opinion.  it.    If  an  amendment  ui  the  direction  of  expan- 

"For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  sion  is  inserted,  it  will  drive  away  some  who 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  involving  ourselves  in  would  be  willing  to  support  it  as  it  is.  If  an 
reporting  a  bill  that  would  be  defeated  as  the  amendment  in  the  way  of  contraction  is  pro- 
bill  of  the  last  session  was,  we  presented  early  posed  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  session  resolutions  of  a  general  character  it  will  drive  away  those  who  might  be  willing 
which  stated  these  three  ideas :  First,  the  reso-  to  take  this  measure  as  a  compromise.  The 
lution  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  only  question  before  the  Senate  now  is,  whether 
some  definite  step  should  be  taken  toward  spe-  this  is  a  fair  compromise  between  the  ideas  that 
cie  payments.  Then  there  was  the  amend-  have  divided  the  people  of  this  country  and 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  who  now  occu-  the  members  of  the  Senate ;  whether  it  will 
pies  the  chfur  (Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan)  that  surely  improve  our  currency  while  giving  the 
there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  the  currency  relief  that  is  hoped  for  by  a  moderate  increase 
without  reference  to  any  plan  of  redemption,  of  the  currency.  Now  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
Third,  there  was  the  proposition  made  by  the  read  the  bill.'' 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  that  The  Ohief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
measures  should  be  taken  at  once  looking  to  ^^  ^,^^  ^  ^j^  Senate  and  Howe  of  B^utnta- 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Ume$  of  ihs  Vhited  States  of  America  in  Congtese  as- 

"  These  propositions  were  discussed,  and  the  tmibled^  That  the  mazimum  limit  of  United  States 
committee  were  enlightened  by  tiiat  discussion ;  notes  is  hereby  fixed  at  $882,000,000,  at  which  amount 
at  least  they  obtained  the  opinions  of  members  ^  *^^  ^^"^  ^°'^  reduced  as  hereinafter  provided, 
of  the  Senate.  Subsequently,  in  the  course  On  March  26th  Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North 
of  our  investigation,  a  question  about  the  Carolina,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
$25,000,000  section  (section  6  of  the  act  of  bill.  The  discussion  continued  for  some  days, 
July  12,  1870)  came  up,  and  the  committee  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  qnes- 
deemed  it  right,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  as-  tion  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed  as 
certain  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  a  substitute,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  **•  I 
they  wished  this  section  carried  into  execution,  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
As  it  stood  upon  the  statute-book  it  was  a  law  the  only  difference  between  the  substitute  and 
without  force.  It  was  a  law  so  expressed  that  the  bill  as  pending  is  in  one  section  with  regard 
the  Controller  said  he  could  not  execute  it.  to  the  increase  of  the  public  debt.  That  is  the 
Therefore  the  committee  reported  a  bill  which  only  difference  between  the  two.  They  are  in 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  details  to  hcee  verba  the  same  except  as  to  that  one  sec- 
carry  into  execution  that  section  of  the  exist-  tion.  The  substitute  now  pending  offered  by 
iog  law.  But  in  the  present  temper  of  the  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  differs  only 
public  mind  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  from  the  text  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
that  bill  was  discussed,  and  has  been  discussed  in  omitting  that  one  section." 
day  after  day,  without  approaching  the  ques-  Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New  York,  said :  "  So  that 
tion  at  alL    During  all  this  time  the  commit-  those  who  vote  for  the  amendment  vote  that 
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there  may  be  an  increase  of  the  pablic  debt,  the  greenbacks  at  some  time,  refusing  to  say 

and  those  who  TOte  against  it  that  there  shall  any  thing,  but  starting  off  in  the  direction  of 

not/'  repudiation ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  oome  back 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re-  gradually.    You  will  come  back  with  a  crash ; 

salt  was  announced — as  follows :  you  will  come  back  with  such  a  crash  as  this 

YaA»-MeBB«.  Allison,  Bogy,  Boreman.  Oame-  ^"^^^l  ^  °®T*"^  *??^  /''''  will  come  back 

ron,  Carpenter,  Clayton,  Dorsey,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  through  struggle.     The  day  will  be  long  re- 

Ooldthwaite,  Gordon,  Harvey,  Hitohoock,  Ingalls,  membered  by  the  American  people  when  this 

Johnston,  Lewis,  Logan,  McCreery,  Merrimon,  Mor*  vote  is  cast,  t^lring  the  Step  we  are  about  to 

ton,  Oglesby,  Patterson,  Pease,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Rob-  take  " 

ertson,  Spenoer,  Tipton,  West,  and  Windom — 29.  -y * 


Howe,  Jones.  Kelly,  Aiorrill  of  Vermont,  Sargent,  ment.    I  have  voted  steadily  according  to  my 

m^"  a^/\l2dS-^"'  ®^^™*''»  ^^"^^^  ^""^  judgment,  which  accords  with  the  judgment 

AisiNT-Messra.   Aloom,   Bontwell,  Brownlow,  J^d  the  interests  of  those  whom  I  have  the 

Buckingham,  Conover,  Cooper,  Dennis,  Edmonds,  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

Ferrer  of  Connecticut,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  *^  We  are  now  about  to  do  an  act  which  has 

Morrill  of  Maine,  Norwood,  Ransom,  Sprague,  Ste-  the  quality  of  novelty.     In  a  time  of  profound 

venson,  Stockton,  and  Wnght-19.  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^j,  ^^^  elements  of  prosperity  and 

So  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Merrimon,  as  modi-  productiveness  in  as  great  abundance  as  they 
fied,  was  agreed  to.  h&ye  ever  been,  with    money  exceptionally 
The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  plentiful,  with  only  that  stagnation  and  heaita- 
amended.  tion  of  business  which  is  caused  by  the  appre- 
The  President  pr<?  tempore:  "The  Senate,  hension  of  what  we  are  now  about  to  do,  wo 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  made  ar®  proposing  to  add  largely  to  the  paper  car- 
one  amendment  to  the  biU,  the  question  now  is  roncy  of  the  country ;  and  in  domg  that  we  re- 
on  concurring  in  that  amendment  made  as  in  ^^^  *<>  take  any,  the  slightest,  measure  looking 
Committee  of  the  Whole."  to  »ts  present  or  its  ultimate  redemption  or  re- 
Mr.  Conklmg:  "This  is  inflation,  utter  and  duotion  at  anytime  whatever.    We  are  going 
hurtful.    Spasmodic  relief  may  come  ft-om  it,  against  all  the  lessons  of  history,  against  all  the 
temporary  and  apparent  prosperity  may  come  teachings  of  experience,  and  against  all  the  laws 
from  it,  but  it  takes  no  heed  of  the  future  ex-  of  political  economy  which  have  been  evolved 
cept  to  smoothe  the  way  to  degradation,  dis-  ^7  the  observation  and  the  practice  of  life.     I 
aster,  and  distress.  oan  only  enter  against  it  the  protest  of  my 

"  Without  necessity  or  even  sore  temptation  vote." 
to  extenuate  it,  such  a  policy  spurns  the  expe-  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Upon  the 
rience  of  idl  epochs,  tramples  on  reason  and  measure  itself  I  have  a  word  to  say.  It  aim- 
right,  and  violates  the  pledged  faith  of  the  na-  V^J  means  that  no  man  of  my  age  shall  ever 
tion  as  attested  by  solemn  and  repeated  acts  of  again  see  in  this  country  that  kind  of  currency 
the  American  people  in  Congress  assembled,  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
by  the  avowals  of  every  department  of  the  Gov-  ahould  be  the  currency  of  the  Union;  which 
emment,  and  by  the  declarations  in  national  ©very  sound  writer  on  political  economy  the 
convention  of  the  political  party  which  chose  world  over -says  is  the  only  currency  that  de- 
most  of  us  to  the  seats  we  hold,  and  chose  also  frauds  no  man ;  it  means  that  so  long  as  I  shall 
a  Chief  Magistrate  bound  by  his  word  against  liv®>  and  possibly  long  after  I  shall  be  laid  in 
every  scheme  and  device  of  repudiation  and  the  grave,  this  people  shall  have  nothing  but 
dishonor.  I  mean  so  to  vote  that  by  my  act  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  with  which  to 
the  record  of  Congress  shall  not  palter  in  a  transact  their  business,  that  currency  which 
double  sense,  and  shall  not  be  stained  by  a  ^as  been  well  described  as  the  most  effective 
trace  of  bad  faith."  invention  that  ever  the  wit  of  man  devised  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "  I  can  add  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  at  the  expense  of 
nothing  to  this  debate.  I  simply  wanted  to  the  poor  man's  brow,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
indicate  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  strng-  ^o  with  it,  sir." 

gle  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  disaster  until  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 

we  finally  get  back  to  money  that  has  a  real  pur-  anlt  was  announced — ^as  follows : 

chasing  value,  a  real  measure  of  value  that  the  Yxas— Messrs.  Allison,  Bogy  foreman,  Cameron, 

world  recognizes.     Until  we  get  back  to  sol-  Carpenter^  Clayton,  Dorsey,   Ferry  of  Michigan, 

vency  and  honesty  the  struggle  will  be  severe.  Ck)ldthwaite,  Uarvey,  Hitohoock,  In.firalls,  Johnston, 

Ui^'Lva  »o  if  u  »r/xr.M  K«  ^«/v4..«y.4-^/i   K»^«.,«»  Lowis,  Logan,  McCreery,  Mcmmon,  Morton,  Nop- 

looks  as  if  It  would  be  protracted,  because  ^ood,  Oglesby,  Pattersok,  Pease,  ^ratt,  Ramsev, 

after  ten  years'  talk  of  gradual  resumption  we  Robertson.  Spencer,  Tipton,  West,  and  Windom— 2». 

find  ourselves  taking  a  leap — ^notastep,  but  a  Nats  — Messrs.    Anthony,  Chandler,  Cunklin?, 

leap— in  the  other  direction,   refusing  to   say  Cooper,    Crarin,  Davis,    Fenton.     FreUnffhuvsen, 

that  we  mean  any  tiling  but  expansion,  refusing  S./Yi^^Je^^^^^^                               ^^eS^-' 

to  say  that  we  mean  any  thmg  but  repudiation  Sarjjent,  Saulsbuir,  Schur2,^oott,  Sherman,  Stew- 

of  our  solemn  obligation  that  we  would  redeem  art,  Tiiurman,  and  Wadleigh— 84, 
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AB8BZIT  —  Mesiin.    Alcorn,    Bayard,    Boutwell,  On  April  22d  the  following  veto  message 

Brownlow,   Buckingham,    Conover,   Dennis    Ed-  ^^g  received  in  the  Senate  from  President 

munds,  Ferrv  of  Connecticut,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  n^^rx*  . 

Gordon,     MitoheU,    MorriU    of    Maine,    Banaom,  ^^^^ - 

SprB«:ne,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  and  Wright— 19.  Jb  the  SenaU  of  ths  UniUd  Statet : 

Rrt  flift  WIT  woa  noaaArt  Herewith  I  return  Senate  bill  No.  61Y,  entitled 

oo  \ne  Dili  was  passea.  u  ^^  ^^t  ^  ^  ^^^  amount  of  United  States  notes 

V  *V':„^"«'**  •      I  move  to  amend  the  title  of.  ,nd  the  circulation  of  national  banks,  and  for  other 

the  bill  90  as  to  make  it  read :  purposes,"  without  my  approval. 

A  bill  to  fix  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  and  ,  \^  ?<>^.«  "^^  ^  ""**  f  P"^**  ^^  regret  at  not  bein^: 

^..^rcultioa  of  nMionM  bank,,  «>d  for  oth«  p„r-  ^^  .^JSLTo^f'  .V^?^^'^  KpLlito"™ 

'^      '  chosen  by  the  people  to  make  laws  for  their  gui- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  dance,  and  I  have  atudioualy  sought  to  find  sulii- 

On  April  14th  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  cient  arguments  to  justify  such  assent ;  but  unsuo- 

the  foUowing  vote ;  ^Practfidly,  it  U  a  question  whether  the  measure 


YxAs — ^Messrs.  Albright,  Arthur,  Atkins.  Averill,  under  discussion  would  give  an  additional  dollar  to 

Barber,  Barrere,  Be^ole,  Bell,  Biery,  Blana,  Blount,  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  of  the  country  or 

Bowen,  Bradley,  Bright,  Brown,  buckner,  Bundy,  not,  and  whether  oy  requiring  three-fourths  of  the 

Burohard,  Burrows,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Koderick  reserves  to  be  retained  by  the  banks,  and  prohibiting 

K.  Batler,  Caldwell,  Cannon,  Cason,  Cessna,  Amos  interest  to  be  received  on  the  balance,  it  mieht  not 

Clark,  Jr.,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Clements,  Clinton  L.  prove  a  contraction.    But  the  fact  cannot  be  con- 

Cobb,  Stephen  A.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Comingo,  Conger,  cealed  that  theoretically  the  bill  increases  the  paper 

Cook,    Corwin,    Crittenden,    Crossland.  ^  Crounse,  circulation  $100,000,000,  less  only  the  amount  of  re- 

Cnitchfleld,  Curtis,  Darrall,  Davis,  Doboins,  Bon-  serves  restrained  from  circulation  by  the  provision 

D&n,  Dunncll,  Durham,  Farwell,  Field,  Fort,  Foster,  of  the  second  section.    The  measure  has  been  sup- 

Hflgvna,  Harmer,  Heniy  B.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  ported  on  the  theoiy  that  it  would  give  increased 

Harrison,  Hatcher,  Havens^  John  H.  Hawley,  Hays,  circulation.    It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  if, 

Gerry  W.  Hazelton,  Hereford,  Hodges,  Houghton,  in  practice,  the  measure  should  fail  to  create  the 

Howe,  Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hunton,   Uurlbut,  Hyde,  abundance  of  circulation  expected  of  it,  the  friends 

Hynes,  Jewett,  Kasson,  Killinger^  Enapp,  Lamison,  of  the  measure,  particularlv  those  out  of  Congress, 

Lewis,  Loughridge.  Lowe,  Martin,   Mf^nard,  Mo-  would  clamor  for  such  innation  as  would  give  the 

Crarjr,  Alexander  S.  McDill^  James  W.  McDill,  Mo-  expected  relief. 

Junkin,  MoKee.  MoNulta,MilIiken,  Monroe,  Morey,  The  theorv,  in  my  belief,  is  a  departure  from  the 

Myers,   NeeJ.   Nunn,   Orr,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  true  principles  of  finance,  national  interest,  national 

Isaao  C.  Parxer.  Pelham,  Phillips,  Pratt,  Purman,  obligations   to   creditors,   oonCTessional   promises, 

Kapler,  Ray,  fiioumond,  Bobbins,  James  W.  Kobin-  party  pledges— on  the  part  of  both  political  parties 

»on,    Kot^s,  Rusk,  Sawyer,   Milton  Sayler,   Sener,  — and  of  personal  views  and  promises  made  Dy  me 

Shanks,   Sheats,   Sheldon,  Sherwood,  Lazarus  D.  in  every  annual  message  sent  to  Congress,  and  in 

Shoemaker,    A.    Kerr   Smith,  .Georffe    L.    Smith,  each  inaugural  address. 

Snyder,  Southard,    Sprague,   Stanard,    Standiford,  In  my  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December, 


^^'ilshire,  James  Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  renoy.  It  is  an  evil  which  I  hope  will  receive  7our 
Wood  worth,  and  Pierce  M.  B.  Young — 140.  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  a  duty,  and  one  of  the 
Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Albert,  Banning,  Bamum,  highest  duties,  of  ffovomment  to  secure  to  the  citizen 
Basi»,  Beck,  Bromberg,  Buffinton,  Burleigu,  Clayton,  a  medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value. 
Clymer,  Cotton,  Cox,  Creamer^  Crooke,  Danford,  This  implies  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  sub- 
Da  weSfDe  Witt,  cSames,  Eden,  £ldred(;e,  Fry  e.  Gar-  stitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It  should  be  com- 
field,  C4coch,  GunckelL  Eugene  Hale,  Robert  S.  Hale,  menced  now,  and  reached  at  the  earliest  practicable 
Hauulton,  Hancock,  Beigamin  W.  Harris,  Hathorn,  moment  consistent  with  a  fair  regard  to -the  interest 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Herndon,  E.  Rock  wood  Hoar,  of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  resumption,  if  prao- 
George  F.  Hoar,  Holman,  Hooper,  Hoskins,  Kelley,  tioable,  would  not  be  desirable.  It  would  compel 
Kellogg,  Kendall,  Lamar,  ljawson,Lofland,  Lowndes,  the  debtor  class  to  pay.  beyond  their  contracts  the 
Ms^ee,    ManhalL   MaoDougal,    McLean,    Mellish,  premium  on  gold  at  the  date  of  their  purchase,  and 


Thomas  0.  Piatt,  Poland,  Potter,  Rainey,  Randall,  terests  of  trade.    It  makes  the  man  of  business  an 

Read,  ffice,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  William  R.  Roberts,  involuntary  gambler;  for  in  all  sales  where  future 

John  G.   Scbumaker,  Scoflola,  Isaac  W.  Scuddor,  payment  is  to  be  made  both  parties  speculate  as  to 

S«ftsiona.  Small,  Smart,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  John  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  currency  to  be  paid  and 

Q.  Smitn,  Speer,  Starkweather,  St.  John.  Stone,  received.    I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such 

Stniwbridge,  Swann,  Tremain,  Waldron,  Wheeler,  legislation  as  will  insure  a  mdual  return  to  specie 

WhitehoQse,  Witthome,  Wilber,  Charles  W.  Wil-  payments  and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  fluctuations 

Urd,  Georire  WilUurd,  John  M.  S.  Williams,  Willie,  m  the  value  orcurrency." 

Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Woodford — 102.  I  still  adhere  to  the  views  then  expressed. 

Not  VoTHfo — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashe,  Barry,  Berry,  As  early  as  December  4, 1866,  the  House  of  Repre- 

Caln,  Freeman  CJarke,  Crookerj^Duell,  Elliott,  Free-  sentatives  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  144  yeas 

WB  of  the  Secretary 
necessity  of  a  con- 

Ransier,  James  C.  Robinson,  Henry  B.  Sayler,  Henry  sumption  of  specie  pavments  as  the  business  inter- 

J.  Scudder.  Sloan,  Sloss,  J.  Ambler  Smith,  William  ests  of  the  country  will  permit,''  and  pledging  **  co- 

A  Smith.  Stephens,  Storm,  Strait,  Sypher,  Taylor,  operative  action  to  this  end,  as  speedily  as  possi- 

Charles  B.  Thomas,  ThomDurt?h,  Tocld,  Townsend,  bie." 

Waddell,  Walls,  Marcus  L.  Ward,  William  B.  Wil-  The  first  act  passed  by  the  Forty-first  Congress  on 

liams,  Wolfe,  and  John  D.  Young-— 48.  the  18th  day  of  March,  1866,  was  as  follows : 
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**An  aat  to  strengthsn  tht  public  eridU  of  t/U  UniUd  ply  I  see  no  way  open  but  by  the  OoTernment  hoard- 

StaUs,  iDfC  through  tho  means  above  given,  and  posi^ibly  by 

"  A»  i^  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  order  to  remove  any  requiring  the  national  bimka  to  aid. 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  dia-       .^  »  cfttimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  meMure  here- 

charge  all  its  obligations  to  the  pubUo  creditors,  and  ^^'^  returned  that  tliere  is  an  unequal  distnbuuon 

to  settle  ooniliotii^  question*  an^  interpretations  of  o^  the  bank mg  capital  of  the  country.    I  was  dis- 

the  law,  by  virtuS  of  which  such  obligations  have  P.o»ed  to  give  great  weight  to  this  view  of  the  qucb- 

been  ooitrhcted,  it  is  hereby  provided  ind  decUred  J«>Ji  *J  *"t ;  but,  on  reAeotion,  it  wiU  be  remembered 

that  the  faith  of  the  Dnfte^   States  is  solemnly  that  there  still  remains   $4,000,000  of  authorized 

pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  J>f^:?o?«  circulation  assigned  to  States  having  leas 

ill  the  obligatwM  of  the  United  States,  and  o?  all  i^*°  J^®^''  S^^.**  «»?*  7^1  taken.    In  additaon  to  this, 

the    interest-bearing   obligations,  except   in  cases  the  States  having  1ms  than  their  quota  of  bank  circu- 

where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obii-  l*tion  have  the  option  of  twenty-flve  millions  more 

gations  has  expressly  provided  that  the  skme  may  be  *<>  *>«  ^Y^^  ^J^''^^  ?*»^«  ^V^^  ™°''®  ^^  ^t*''' 

paid  in  lawful  money,  or  in  other  currency  than  gold  proportion.    When  this  is  aU  ti^en  up,  or  when 

and  silver,  but  none  of  the  said  interest-bearing  ob-  "Peow  payments  are  ftiUy  restored,  or  are  in  rapid 

ligations  not  already  due  shaU  be  redeemed  or  paid  prooess  of  restoration,  will  be  the  time  to  consiaer 

before  maturity,  unless  at  such  times  as  tiie  Uifited  the  question  of    more  currency."  ^TikVtT 

States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  op-  ^*  ^'  ^k-^-ka* 

tion  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of  the        ExMounra  Maxsioh,  Washdvotoh,  AprU  M,  1874. 

United  States  bearing  »  l^^^'^^te  °^  ^"t^ft  t^«>        On  April  28th  the  message  waa  conaidered  in 

the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  at  oar  in  com.  ,     ^     *^  ^ 

And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  tne  aenaie.  „«.,,.„   ,« 

to  make  provision  at  the  eariiest  practicable  period        The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  bill  (S. 

for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  No.  617)  to  fix  the  amount  of  United  States 

<^U}."  .„  .    .       ,  J      ^.1.  notes  and  the  circulation  of  national  banks,  and 

earliest  practicable  moment  for  the  redemption  of  ana  the  (juestion  is,  ShaU  the  bill  pass,  not- 

the  United  States  notes  in  coin."  withstandmg  the  objections  of  the  President  of 

A  declaration  contained  in  the  act  of  Jane  80, 1864.  the  United  States  ?  upon  which  question  the 

created  an  obligation  that  the  total  aniount  of  united  Constitution  requires  that  the  yeas  and  nays 

States  notes  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  should  never  ex-  ^i^n  k^  x„i,^„      G««„frx«o  ?«  A>^/>i.  rwf  T^oe«;n/» 

oeed  $400,000,000.  '  The  amount  in  actual  circuUtlon  ^^^{.}^      .  ^^lu^®"?^".?^  ^tT^^,.^^  ^^^ 

was  actually  reduced  to  $86^,000,000,  at  which  point  the  bill,  notwithstandmg  the  objections  of  the 

Congress  passed  the  act  of  February  4,  1868,  sus-  President  of  the  United  States,  will,  as  their 

pending  the  further  reduction  of  the  currency.    The  names  are  called,  answer  *  yea,'  those  opposed 

Jbrty-four  mUlions  have  ever  been  regarded  as  a  4         ,      ^  ^he  Secretary  will  oaU  the  roll." 
reserve,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  emergency,  such         ,^V   ^„^  ..  „  v^:„«,  *„u«„  k«.  «^««  ««ri  •»««- 
as  has  occurred  on  several  occasions,  and  must  occur        The  Question  bemg  taken  by  yeas  and  nays 

when,  from  any  cause,  revenues  suddenly  fall  below  resulted — yeas  84,  nays  30 ;  as  follows : 
expenditures  ;  and  such  a  reserve  is  necesswy,  be-        yBj^B-Messrs,  AUison,  Bogy,  Boreman,  Cameron, 

cause  the  fractional  currency,  amounting  to  fifty  mill-  Carpenter,  Clayton,  ConoverTBennis,  Dorsey  ,Fcm? 

ions,  18  redeemable  m  legal  tender  on  call.  ^f  fciohigan,  Goldthwaite,  Gordon,  6arvey,  Hitcl{- 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  return  of  fractional  cur-  ^^^   in^ali^.  Johnston,  tewis,  Logan,  M^Oreery, 

rency  for  redemption  is  impossible.    But  let  steps  Mernmon,  M\tchell,  Norwood,  Ogleiby    Pattersoh 

be  taken  for  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  it  will  be  p«..^   p  '**  T?«m«fiV  Ti«i.AT*«nn  T5n-n>ir  fiT>»^.» 


x«»»«,.«..v  «-.«-  ........ ^,.wj,^.  r;   -L  *    J        Iv '  JJ  reiingnuysen,  \^UDert,   aager,  namiiion  ox  Mary- 

U17  so- strengthened  as  to  be  able  to  redeem  them  m  Und,  Haiuton  of  TeSx.  s,  Hamlin,  Howe,  Jones, 
corn  on  demand.  It  will  then  be  safe  to  inaugurate  a  ^^^^y  ^ornW  of  Vermonr,  Sargent,  Scott,  Sherman, 
system  of  ft^e  bankmg  with  such  provisions  as  to  gtevelison,  Stewart,  Stockton,^%iInnan,  and  Wad- 
make  compulsory  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes    igj^ j^ 30  »              '                 »                  » 

of  the  banks  in  coin,  or  in  United  Stotes  notes,  them-  iBSEwi^Messrs.  Alcorn,  Brownlow,  Cooper,  Mor- 

selves  redeemable  and  made  equivalent  to  coin.  ,m   ^^  ^^      Morton,   Bansom,  Saulsbbry,  and 

As  a  measure  preparatory  to  free  banking,  or  for  gcJmn_8 
placing  the  Government  in  a  condition  to  redeem  its 

notes  in  coin  ^*  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,"  The  President  pro  tempore  :   "  Upon  this 

the  revenues  of  the  country  should  be  increased  so  as  question  the  yeas  are  84  and  the  navs  are  30. 

to  paj  current  expenses,  provide  for  the  sinking  fond  f  ^^.thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not  having 

required  by  law,  and  also  a  surplus  to  be  retained  in  ^  «  v  i^uu  vxo  vx  ««c  k^c^tti-wi  o  u»  ^o^uo  uv^i;  uot  lui^ 

the  Treasury  in  gold.  voted  m  the  affirmative,  the  Senate  refuses  to 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  any  artificial  method  of  pass  this  bill." 

making  paper-money  equal  to  coin  when  the  coin  is  .      An  act  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  which 

not  owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  increased  the  legal-tender  notes  $26,000,000, 

pay;  for  paper-money  is  nothing  more  than  prom- ,  «i>^i:«u«;i  *t!U  «^««««.^  ««  ix^^iT^^*-^  ^:«^« 

ises  to  pay,  and  is  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  f»?  abolished  the  reserve  on  bank-note  circn- 
the  amount  of  coin  that  it  can  be  converted  into,  lation.  Other  sections  were  expected  to  pro- 
While  com  is  not  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  or  duce  an  equal  amount  of  contraction. 

the  currency  of  the  country  is  not  convertible  into  it  

nt  par,  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce  as  much  as 

any  other  product.    The  surplus  will  seek  a  foreign  In  the  House,  on  December  18,  1873,  Mr. 

market  as  will  any  other  surplus.    The  balance  of  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee 

trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.    Duties  ^^    Jndiciarv,  reported  a  bill  to  protect  all 

on  imports  being  required  m  com,  creates  a  limited  ...           .     xi    •*      •   -i        j   i^     1    -•  v*.        »rc 

demand  for  gold?    Aout  enough  to  satisfy  that  de-  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  nghts.     The 

mand  remains  in  the  country.    To  increase  this  sup-  hill  provided  that  whoever,  bemg  a  corporatioa 
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or  natural  person  and  owner,  or  in  charge  of  it ;  and  that  is  applying  the  remedies  and  pen- 
any  public  inn,  or  of  any  place  of  public  amuse-  alties  under  those  transactions  of  the  civil  rights 
ment  or  entertainment  for  which  a  license  from  bill  of  1866. 

any  legal  authority  is  required,  or  of  any  line  "  Now,  then,  who  shall  say  that  this  bill 

of  stage-coaches,  railroad,  or  other  means  of  ought  not  to  pass?    What  is  the  ground  of 

public  carriage  of  passengers  or  freight,  or  of  possible  opposition  to  it?    Whether  right  or 

any  cemetery  or  other  benevolent  institution,  wrong,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  result  of 

or  any  public  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  the  late  war  has  beeti  that  every  person  born 

part  at  public  expense  or  by  endowment  for  on  the  soil,  or  duly  naturalized,  is  a  citizen 

public  use,  should  make  any  distinction  as  to  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 

admission  or  accommodation  therein  of  any  cit-  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a  citizen.     All 

izen  of  the  United  States  because  of  race,  col-  legislation,   therefore,  that  seeks  to  deprive 

or,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  should,  a  well-behaved  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 

on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  any  privilege  or  immunity  to  be  ei^oyed,  and 

$100  nor  more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense;  which  he  is  entitled  to  ei^joy  in  common  with 

and  the  person  or  corporation  so  offending  other  citizens,  is  against  constitutional  enact- 

shoald  be  liable  to  the  citizens  thereby  injured  ment.    Bat  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great 

in  damages  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  point  to  be  taken  against  this  bill  by  its  oppo- 

debt  nents.    They  will  say  that  it  is  an  invasion  of 

The  second  section  provided  that  offenses  State  rights ;  that  the  citizens  ought  to  be  left 

under  this  act,  and  actions  to  recover  damages,  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs  in  their 

might  be  prosecuted  before  any  territorial,  dis-  own  way ;  that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 

trict,  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  hav-  resolutions  of  1798,  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 

log  jurisdiction  of  crimes  at  the  place  where  with  the  well-understood  doctrines  upon  which 

the  offense  was  charged  to  have  been  commit-  this  confederation  of  States  was  founded, 

ted,  as  well  as  in  the  district  where  the  parties  "  I  know,  I  think,  as  well  as  I  know  any 

might  reside,  9s  now  provided  by  law.  other  portion  of  human  knowledge,  the  lengtli, 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :   '^  I  de-  breadth,  and  extent  of  State  rights,  and  I  am 

sire  briefi J  to  explain  to  the  House  the  thesis  content  to  uphold  them  everywhere ;  but  I  am 

on  which  this  bill  proceeds.     It  is  perhaps  not  content  to  uphold  State  wrongs,  and  th^re 

safficiently  explained  in  the  title — ^  A  bill  to  is  the  distinction  I  take.    No  State  has  a  right 

protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legtd  to  pass  any  law  which  inhibits  the  full  eigoy- 

rights.'    The  bill  gives  to  no  man  any  rights  ment  of  all  the  rights  she  gives  to  her  citizens 

which  he  has  not  by  law  now,  unless  some  by  discriminating  against  any  class  of  them 

hostile  State  statute  has  been  enacted  against  provided  they  offend  no  law ;  and  while  from 

him.    He  has  no  right  by  this  bill  except  what  my  teaching  and  from  my  belief  I  am  an  old 

every  member  on  tibis  floor  and  every  man  in  State-rights  Democrat,  yet  State  rights  are  one 

this  District  has,  and  every  man  in  New  Eng-  thing  and  State  wrongs  are  another,  and  State 

land  has,  and  every  man  in  England  has  by  the  wrongs  must  yield  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

common  law  and  &e  civil  law  of  the  country.  United  States. 

Let  us  examine  it  for  a  moment    Every  man  *^  Why,  sir,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

has  a  right  to  go  into  a  public  inn.    Every  black  or  white,  places  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  a 

man  has  a  right  to  go  into  any  place  of  public  foreign  country,  say  England,  for  instance,  and 

aninsement  or  entertainment  for  which  a  U-  is  there  deprived  of  his  common  rights  by  force, 

c«D9e  by  legal  authority  is  required.    He  has  a  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Army 

right  to  ride  in  *  any  line  of  stage-coaches,  rail-  and  Navy,  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  ought  to 

road,  or  other  means  of  public  carriage  or  pas-  be  brought  to  bear,  and  will  be  brought  to  bear 

seniicers  or  freight^'  and  to  be  buried  in  any  to  protect  him.     *  I  am  an  American  citizen ' 

pablic  cemetery ;  or  he  has  a  right  in  any  *oth-  is  now  a  prouder  cry  than  was  *  I  am  a  Roman 

er  b^evolent  institutions  or  any  public  school  citizen,'  when  it  was  uttered  by  the  apostle 

supported  in  whole  or  in  part  at  public  ex-  Paul  in  his  defense  against  unjust  imprison- 

pense  or  by  endowment  for  public  use ' — ^that  ment.    A  greater  power  than  Rome  is  behind 

is.  while  he  behaves  himself  and  pays  the  requi-  him  with  men,  money,  and  political  power,  and 

site  cost,  charges,  and  fees ;  and  he  has  a  right  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  with  the  deter- 

of  action  now  against  every  man  who  interferes  mination  to  enforce  all  in  his  behalf, 

with  that  right  unless  there  is  sonoie  state  of  *^  Now,  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  only  on  the 

hostile  legislation.  soil  of  the  United  States  where  a  citizen  can- 

^'Now,  then,  we  propose  simply  to  give  to  not  have  that  power  exerted  in  his  behalf?  All 

whoever  has  this  right  taken  away  from  him  over  the  world  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection 

the  means  of  overriding  that  state  of  hostile  of  tliat  power,  except  where?  Except  if  a  State 

legislation,  and  of  punishing  the  man  who  takes  can  inhibit  it  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 

that  right  away  from  him.    This  is  the  whole  and  under  the  flag  which  he  or  his  father  or 

of  that  bill.     There  is  an  amendment  offered  his  children  have  shed  their  blood  to  defend 

bj  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morey)  and  perpetuate  as  a  symbol  of  the  glory,  the 

which  I  am  inclined  to  accept,  or,  at  least,  to  honor,  and  the  power  of  his  country.    I  say, 

pennit  a  vote  of  the  House  to  be  taken  upon  sir,  that,  the  Oonstitution  having  given  equal 
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rights  to  all  men,  no  State,  no  man,  no  pow-  traliam  step  by  step  so  rapidly  and  steadily 
er,  no  potentate  on  earth,  has  a  right  to  take  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  States 
away  or  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  those  rights,  will  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  Gener- 
Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  have  given  these  al  Government  that  the  counties  bear  to  the 
equal  rights  is  a  question  whioh  no  man  can  States.  Ten  years  ago  that  suggestion  met 
answer  to-day,  because  we  are  trying  an  en-  with  ridicule  only  from  men  of  all  parties. 
tirely  new  experiment  in  government.  Bome  *^  I  object  further  to  this  bill,  because  this 
threw  her  laws  all  over  Sie  world,  but  kept  coercive  legislation,  which  seeks  to  pnt  the 
her  citizenship  in  Latium.  She  held  by  force  colored  population  of  the  States  of  the  South 
her  colonies  and  gave  them  her  laws,  but  she  into  the  common  schools  with  the  white  chil- 
held  on  to  the  birthright  of  citizenship,  and  it  dren,  will  not  only  be  no  advantage  to  them, 
was  sold  only  by  corrupt  emperors  at  a  great  •  but  will  be  a  positive  iojury,  and  will  only  be 
price.  We  are  trying  the  other  experiment  of  available  when  men  who  are  seeking  to  drive 
a  republic.  Bome  fidled ;  we  may  fail ;  but  party  politics  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  will 
ours  is  the  other  and  correlative  experiment,  make  disturbances  there,  and  will  seek  to  en- 
We  take  in  nations. or  parts  of  nations;  we  force  martial  law  because  the  behests  of  Con- 
take  in  peoples  or  parts  of  peoples  wholly  di-  grass  are  not  obeyed,  and  thus  carry  the  eleo- 
verse  from  us ;  and  instead  of  throwing  our  tions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  the  man 
laws  over  them  and  holding  them  by  force,  we  they  want  to  elect  against  the  popular  will, 
have  always  given  to  them  equal  rights  of  citi-  ^^  I  object  to  this  bill  because  the  Oonstitn- 
zenship  with  us  and  rights  of  self-government;  tion  of  the  United  States  and  all  its  amend- 
and  not  only  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  ments  are  violated  by  its  provisions.  This 
but  of  assisting  in  governing  us.  This  great  question  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
experiment,  for  the  first  time  tried  in  the  his-  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
tory  of  the  world,  has  not  yet  been  concluded  tribunal,  as  I  read  the  decision,  has  decided  in 
so  that  any  man  can  say  with  certainty  that  it  the  late  case  from  New  Orleans,  that  these 
is  the  very  summit  of  human  wisdom.  Certain  rights  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  corporations, 
it  is,  however,  that  it  is  the  best  emanation  of  and  inferentially  to  common  schools,  are  not  em- 
human  wisdom  yet  shown  in  government,  with  braced  in  the  powers  confided  to  Congress  by 
the  best  results,  and  it  is  going  forward  as  the  the  constitutional  amendments.  Under  the  au- 
missionary  idea  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the  thority  to  enforce  the  amendments  by  appro- 
world  with  the  high  hopes  of  every  patriot  priate  legislation,  these  are  not  rights  gnaran- 
and  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  for  its  teed  by  them,  or  rights  about  which  Congress 
success.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  has  authority  to  legate, 
every  thing  we  may  that  that  success  shall  be  ^^  Massachusetts,  to-day,  does  not  allow  a  man 
achieved,  that  no  prejudice  against  race  or  to  vote  in  the  State  unless  he  can  read  the  con- 
color  shall  prevail  for  a  moment  in  any  quarter  stitution  in  the  English  language  and  write  his 
of  the  country.  When  a  man  is  a  citizen  he  name.  If  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  exer- 
springs  up  to  the  high  plane  of  citizenship ;  oise  of  their  constitutional  authority,  should  do 
and  standing  upon  that  plane  he  is  the  equal  as  Massachusetts  has  done — should  amend  their 
of  every  other  citizen,  whatever  may  have  constitution  by  incorporating  such  a  proposi- 
been  his  former  condition  of  nationality,  race,  tion — ^not  one  negro  in  a  hundred  in  the  State 
or  color,  and  he  must  have  all  his  rights  se-  of  Kentucky  could  go  to  the  polls  and  vote, 
cured  to  him  inviolate.  This  is  the  ground  on  We  have  not  done  so ;  we  have  not  thought  of 
which  we  present  this  bill  to  the  House  and  doing  it,  because  we  have  endeavored,  in  good 
the  country,  and  we  insist  that  whatever  there  faith,  to  give  those  negroes,  ignorant  as  they 
may  have  been  in  State  rights  in  olden  times,  are,  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
there  is  now  no  right  in  any  State  to  baffle  or  fifteenth  amendment.  Under  such  a  provi- 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  any  constitutional  right  sion  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
of  equality  in  the  civil  and  legal  privileges  of  negroes,  who  were  slaves  in  my  State  seven 
the  meanest  citizen  of  the  republic.'*^  years  ago,  would  be  excluded  from  the  polls. 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  We  could,  if  we  saw  fit,  prescribe  other  quali- 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  on  this  side  of  fioations  for  the  exercise  of  suflfrage  or  the 
the  House  opposes  this  bill  because  he  wants  qualification  for  office. 

the  negro  race  oppressed,  because  he  desires  **  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

to  see  them  deprived  of  education  or  of  any  as  I  before  remarked,  very  recently  considered 

other  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Consti-  these  questions  in  the  slaughter-house  oases;  it 

tution  and  laws.    But  many  of  us  do  object,  oarefuUy  examined  the  bearings  of  the  oonsti- 

and  I  for  one,  to  the  usurpation  by  Congress  tutional  amendments  on  this  subject.   Thefonr- 

of  authority  over  matters  that  belong  exdu-  teenth  amendment,  as  is  well  known,  did  not 

sively  to  the  States,  prescribing  severe  penal-  allow  to  colored  men  the  right  to  vote,  and 

ties  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  that  was  controlled  by  State  laws,  notwith- 

States ;  to  enforce  laws  which  are  violative,  as  standing  all  the  rights  conferred  by  former 

I  believe,  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  amendments,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 

people  thereof.    We  are  approaching  consoli-  to  pass  the  fifteenth  amendment.    The  fonr- 

dation  fast  enough.    We  are  drifting  into  cen-  teenth  amendment  provides  as  follows : 
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Sxonox  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  emments  to  each  otiier  and  of  both  these  governments 

UnitedState8,ana  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  to  the  people,  the  argument  has  a  force  that  is  ir- 

ure  oitixens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  resistible,  inthe  absence  of  lansua^e  which  expresses 

wherein  thejr  reside.    Ko  State  shall  make  or  enforce  such  a  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt, 
anj  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall        «*  The  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  the  deci- 

aoy  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  prop-  gj^^  jg  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law      . 

erty,  without  due  process  of  law :  nor  deny  to  any  «^^  ^  JTr  ^^a  ^«4.*^       ^  i  *•  x       7 

penon  within  its  jiMsdlction  the  equal  protection  of  now  proposed,  matters  of  regulation  as  to  ed- 

the  laws.  ucation,  local  corporations,  and  their  rights  and 

privileges,  being  subjects  which  bear  only  on 

"  Now,  what  does  the  court  say  in  comment-  the  individual  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  not 

ing  upon  the  amendment?  m  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  Let  me  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the        "  But  it  is  now  proposed  to  legislate  in  Con- 
opinion  :  gress  as  to  matters  such  as  the  regulation  of 

The  next  observation  is  more  important  in  view  of  corporations,  mns,  endowed  seminaries  of  leam- 

the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  present  case.    It  is  ing,  and  how  school  funds  shall  be  distributed, 

that  the  distinction  betweeen  citizenship  of  the  Uni-  and  to  compel  all  children,  white  or  black,  to 

?nizWnd""eL"S'd'^^^^^^^^  attend  scho^^gether     That  is  a  matterW 

ciiizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  ptate  legislation,  and  Congress  nas  no  right  to 

of  a  State,  but  an  important  element  is  necessary  to  interfere  with  it.     Surely,  sir,  the  people  could 

convert  the  former  into  the  latter.    He  must  reside  establish  schools  in  any  of  the  States  which  none 

^ithm  the  State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  it,  but  it  ilb  |jQt  ^hite  females  should  attend  or  that  none 

only  necessary  tiiAl  he  should  be  born  or  naturalized  v„4.  „u;*«  «>*i^o  -v^«i^  ^m.^^^    ^^a  w.;«u*  ;j 

in  ie  United  Sutes  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union.  S?*  ^^^^^  ^.    ^i^"^^  attend,  and  might  do 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  citizenship  the  same  for  colored  males  and  females.-    That 

of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  colored  popu- 

wbich  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  de-  lation  having  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  col- 

S^heT^vl^al^*  '*^^'™*'®'^*'^*^  °''  cii^^-tonces  j^^ted  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of  col- 

"'we  think\hU  dUtinction  and  its  explicit  recogni-  ^^^  children.    We  m  Kentucky  have  a  right, 

tion  in  this  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  ar-  I  Say,  to  arrange  separate  schools  for  them, 

Ipmient,  because  the  next  paragraph  of  this  same  wherein  they  will  get  their  equal  rights.    I  sup- 

saction,  which  is  the  one  main^r  relied  on  bv  the  pose  no  man  will  contend  that  in  any  school  in 
plamtifl^  in  enror,  speaks  only  of  privileges  and  im-  g^^  established  expressly  for  the  educa- 

momuesofcitizensofthe  United  States,  and  does  not  1.^  ^^ *.«««,  *<o»»i/**o«vv*  v^i/tv^^v  *v*   b«ic  wuva 

•peak  ofthoseofcitizensofthe  several  States.    The  "^^  o^  wmales,  any  male  negro  Shall  have 

arfpiment,  however,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  rests  the  right  to  force  himself  where  no  white 

vholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  male  can  go.     The  principle  may  be  extended 

same,  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  even  that  far  hereafter  if  Congress  enters  upon 

%t^:^tinsT^^r^ltes^^lm.^  or  enforce  this  character  of  legislation.    The  effectof  try- 

any  kw  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im-  ^^9  *<>  ">rce  the  colored  children  among  the 

inanities  of  citizens  of  the  Unittd  StatetV    It  is  a  whites  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  negro, 

little  remarkable,  if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  of  positive  injury. 

Pi^ectiontotheoitizenof  aSteteapinstthele^is-  ^en  make  a  mistake  when  they  think  coer- 
lative  power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  term  "  citizen       .^„  .„  xr  ^  •^T.«/^•^»^o♦«  -^^  1a^4-;CL«4.^  ««^-!«^« 

of  the^tate  "  should  be  left  out  when  it  is  so  care-  ^^^^  '?  J*»®  appropriate  and  le^timate  province 

folly  used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to'*  citizens  of  legislation.     Something  is  due  even  to  the 

of  the  United  Stetes,"  in  the  very  sentence  which  prejudices  of  men ;    something  is  doe  to  the 

precedes  it.    It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  views  which  State  Legislatures  may  entertam ; 

'^^^^l^'^^^^ '''''' '^'''^^^'^^'^^''^^^'f  and  whenever  Congress  undertakes  to  take 

Of  the  pnvileges'and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  control  of  the  States  and  to  deprive  them  of 

the  United  States,  and  of  the  privilejres  and  immuni-  power,  either  from  spite  or  any  other  cause,  it 

ties  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  what  they  re-  is  acting  unwisely,  because  it  tends  to  destroj 

jpeetively  are,  we  will  presently  consider ;  but  we  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  common-school  sys- 

wish  %o  state  here  that  it  is  only  the  former  which  *-.-vi  k^  «n»ir4«i»  -r^^r^^y^  ^rv^4^^^  ..-^a  A,^^\^r.  ;« 

are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  tem  by  making  people  loathe  and  despise  in- 

Federal  Constitution,  and  that  the  latter,  whatever  "®ad  of  love  and  cherish  it. 
they  may  be,  are  not  intended  te  have  any  additional        "  When  you  undertake,  by  your  legislation 

protection  by  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment.    If.  here,  to  force  white  and  black,  male  and  fe- 

then,  there  U  a  diflference  between  the  privileffes  and  male,  into  the  same  school,  the  men  who  have 

immunities  belonging  tea  citizen  of  the  united  States  ^„«uk  «;n  «^*  .^«^  +1,^:1  ^'k;!^*^^  .  iv,,*.  ^.i.^ 

as  such,  and  those  belonging  to  the  citizen  of  the  State  ^®^*^^  ^^^.,?^*  ^^^  ^'^f^  children ;  but  the 

Si  such,  the  latter  must  rest  for  their  security  and  PO^^^  ™*^  ^"^  he  compelled  to  send  his  or  let 

protection  where  they  have  heretofore  rested,  for  them  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  which 

they  are  not  embraced  by  this  paragraph  of  the  will  be  the  alternative  chosen  in  most  instances. 

IS'*tKii^^«rJLr«£?2!J*'°' "  "  *^®  T®  ^®^T  You  will  force,  in  all  the  States  where  there  is 

08,  these  oonsequenoes  are  so  serious,  so  far-reach-  ^  ■. , \  ^^«„i^*:  «     n  xu      i  -n  j    • 

ing  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from  the  \  ^»^^®  colored  population,  all  the  skilled   m- 

itrocture  and  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  when  the  dustry  of  other  parte  of  the  world  away  ft'om 

effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  State  governments  us,  because  men  who  are  poor  and  desire  to 

by  subjectkig  them  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  come  among  us  will  not,  when  they  see  their 

t?t^^,:f^CmSt'o";^lS^".nTC?.S;^*S}otr'  richer  white  neighbors  sending  their  children 

scter;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  changes  the  whole  ^^  pnvate  schools  or  to  Other  btates,  where 

theory  of  the  relations  of  the  Stete  and  Federal  Gov-  they  can  send  their  children  nowhere  but  to  be 
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with  the  colored  ohildren.    Yon  will  destroy  preferred  to  wait  until  I  should  have  had  a  fall 
the  public  schools  altogether,  and  will  not  bene-  exposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
fit  the  colored  people  by  doing  it    If  there  was  other  side  of  the  House.    I  know,  sir,  that 
no  question  as  to  your  power — ^if  the  Oonstitu-  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  professed  a 
tion  of  the  United  States  gave  to  yon  the  an-  great  deal  of  friendship  for  the  race  to  which 
thority — it  would  be  impolitio  and  unwise  to  I  belong ;  and  in  the  last  presidential  election 
force  it  to  that  extent.     It  ia  this  question  in  they  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  ac- 
regard  to  schools  that  I  look  at  with  the  most  cord  to  the  negroes  of  this  country  all  the 
serious  apprehension,  though  the  other  provi-  rights  that  were  given  to  other  citizens.     I  am 
fiions  of  the  bill  are  equally  vicious  in  principle,  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  that  on  this 
Does  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor  think  tnat  occasion^  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  Con- 
any  intelligent  man  representing  a  Southern  gress  by  the  people  to  guarantee  those  rights 
State  wants  to  keep  the  colored  people  of  the  to  a  race  heretofore  oppressed,  we  should  find 
South  in  ignorance  ?    If  he  does  he  is  grievously  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  taking  another 
mistaken.  view  of  the  case  from  that  which  they  pro- 
"  No,  sir ;  if  he  had  no  higher  motive  than  fessed  in  the  past.    The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
his  own  interest,  he  would  endeavor  by  every  tucky  (Mr.  Beck)  has  taken  a  legal  view  of 
means  in  his  power  to  improve  them  mentally  this  question,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  capable 
and  morally ;  and  the  States  are  rapidly  devel-  of  taking  that  view.    I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
oping  means  to  do  so,  as  rapidly  as  can  be  ex-  consequently  I  cannot  take  a  legal  view  of  this 
pected.    They  are  straining  every  nerve  to  fur-  matter,  or  perhaps  I  cannot  view  it  through 
nish  them  the  means  of  education,  to  make  the  same  optics  that  he  does.    I  view  it  in  the 
them  industrious,  to  make  them  honest,  to  make  light  of  the  Constitution — ^in  the  light  of  tlie 
them  understand  the  great  duties  imposed  on  amendments  that  have  been  made  to  that  Con- 
them  by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  stitution ;  I  view  it  in  the  light  of  humanity ; 
in  their  altered  condition.     No  matter  what  I  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  progress  and  civil- 
may  have  been  his  views  of  the  policy  of  those  ization  which  are  now  rapidly  marching  over 
changes,  now  that  they  are  the  fundamental  this  country.    We,  sirs,  would  not  ask  of  this 
law,  no  man  desires  to  restore  the  former  state  Congress  as  a  people  that  they  should  legislate 
of  things.    Every  man  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  for  us  specifically  as  a  class  if  we  could  only 
the  interests  of  the  colored  people  are  pro-  have  those  rights  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
moted ; '  that  their  intelligence  shall  be  in-  give  us  accorded  us  without  this  enactment, 
creased ;  and  that  all  the  elements  which  will  I  can  very  well  understand  the  opposition  to 
make  them  more  virtuous  citizens  than  they  this  measure  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  shall  be  given  them  in  abundance.  of  the  House,  and  especially  of  those  who  come 
^*  Why,  sir,  if  Congress  takes  this  step,  it  is  from  the  South.    They  have  a  feeling  against 
the  entering  wedge  to  teke  absolute  control  the  negro  in  this  country  that  I  suppose  will 
over  education  everywhere.    Your  courts  will  never  die  out.    They  have  an  antipathy  against 
have  to  watoh  the ,  States,  and  will  have  to  that  race  of  people,  because  of  their  loyalty  to 
punish  the  wrongs  done,  and  the  colored  peo-  this  Government,  and  because  at  the  very  time 
pie  will  be  driven  on  and  on  as  demagog^ies  when  they  were  needed  to  show  their  man- 
arise  wanting  their  votes,  and  they  will  be  hood  and  valor  they  came  forward  in  defense 
brought  here  to  hold  conventions  and  make  of  the  flag  of  the  country  aud  assisted  in  crush- 
demands  of  Congress,  until  there  is  no  telling  ing  out  the  rebellion.    They,  sir,  would  not 
where  the  strife  will  end.  give  to  the  colored  man  the  right  to  vote  or 
'^  I  suppose  there  are  gentlemen  on  this  floor  the  right  to  ei\joy  any  of  these  immunities 
who  would  arrest,  imprison,  and  fine  a  young  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  if  it  had 
woman  in  any  State  of  the  South  if  she  were  a  tendency  to  make  them  feel  their  manhood 
to  refuse  to  marry  a  negro  man  on  account  of  and  elevate  them  above  the  ordinary  way  of 
color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  life.    So  long  as  he  makes  himself  content 
in  the  event  of  his  making  her  a  proposal  of  with  ordinary  gifts,  why,  it  is  all  well ;  but 
marriage,  and  her  refusing  on  that  ground,  when  he  aspires  to  be  a  man,  when  be  seeks 
That  would  be  depriving  him  of  a  right  he  had  to  have  the  rights  accorded  him  that  other  citi- 
under  the  amendment,  and  Congress  would  be  zeus  of  the  country  eni'oy,  then  he  is  asking 
asked  to  take  it  up,  and  say,  ^  This  insolent  too  much,  and  such  gentlemen  as  the  gentleman 
white  woman  must  be  taught  to  know  that  it  from  Kentucky  are  not  willmg  to  grant  it.'^ 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  deny  a  man  marriage  be-        Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  I  am  op- 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  posed  to  the  passage  of  this  measure,  or  any 
servitude ; '  and  Congress  will  be  urged  to  say  one  kindred  to  it,  even  if  any  of  the  rights 
after  a  while  that  that  sort  of  thing  must  be  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it  were  properly 
put  a  stop  to,  and  your  conventions  of  colored  just  in  themselves,  because  of  the  want  of 
men  will  come  here  asking  you  to  enforce  that  the  necessary  power,  under  the  Constitation, 
right."  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  apply  the  appro- 
Mr.  Rainey,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "  Mr.  priate  remedy  by  the  enactment  of  any  such 
Speaker,  I  did  not  expect  to  participate  in  this  law  as  this  bill-  proposeSi    I  presume  that  it 
debate  at  this  early  period ;  and  I  would  have  will  not  be  assuming  too  much  to  take  it  for 
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granted  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  amendment  and  the  second  section  of  the  fif- 
member  of  the  Honse  that  the  powers  of  Oon-  teenth,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject- 
gress  are  specific  as  well  as  limited,  and  that  matter  of  the  body  of  each  amendment,  re- 
all  the  powers  which  Congress  can,  legislative  spectively,  their  clear  meaning  and  import  are 
Ir  or  otherwise,  rightfully  exercise  are  held  by  to  provide  security  to  the  colored  race  in  the 
delegation  from  the  people  of  the  several  States  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and 
of  the  Union.  Where,  then,  in  the  Constitn-  rights  so  declared,  in  the  same  way  and  in  like 
tion  is  to  be  found  the  power  which  authorizes  manner  as  was  provided  for  the  security  of  like 
the  passage  of  this  measure  ?  The  power  nn-  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  the  citi- 
der  which  it  is  claimed,  as  I  understand  it,  is  zens  of  the  several  States,  respectively,  by  the 
derived  chiefly  from  the  first  and  fifth  sections  Constitution  before  this  amendment,  and  that 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment.  It  is  no  other  remedy  for  a  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
true,  in  this  connection,  I  have  frequently  seen  tions  on  State  action  in  either  of  these  amend- 
reference  made,  also,  to  the  fifteenth  article  of  ments  was  contemplated  than  such  as  existed 
amendment.  To  see  how  far  the  power  is  sus-  for  like  violations  of  like  prohibitions  anterior 
taioed  by  the  claim,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  amendments.  The  exercise  of  no  new 
into  the  purport  and  meaning  of  both  these  ar-  power  was  conferred  by  either  of  these  new 
tides  of  amendment  as  they  stand,  without  amendments.  The  denial  of  the  exercise  of 
any  consideration  at  this  time  as  to  their  his-  any  number  of  powers  by  the  United  States, 
tory,  or  how  they  became  incorporated  into  severally,  does  not,  most  certainly,  confer  its 
the  organic  law  of  the  Union.  exercise  npon  the  Congress  of  the  States. 

''The  two  sections  of  the  fourteenth  article  Neither  of  these  amendments  confers,  bestows, 

referred  to  are  in  the  following  words :  or  even  declares,  any  rights  at  all  to  citizens  of 

Aunoii  XIV.  Section  1.  AM  personii  boru  or  nat-  t^®  United.  States,  or  to  any  class  whatever. 

imlized  in  the  United  States,  and  subiect  to  the  ju-  Upon  the  colored  race  they  neither  confer,  be- 

hidiction  thereof,  are  citizena  of  the  United  States  stow,  nor  declare  civil  rights  of  any  character ; 

ttdofthe  State  whereui  they  reside.    No  State  ihdl  ^^t  even  the  right  of  franchise.    They  only 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  r^.vj;!  ^i^^  C4.«4-»«  ^»r^»l  /^t<.^«.;«v>;r»o4-;«ir*  i«  ♦ii«;'-. 

privileges  or  immuiitiea  of  citizens  of  the  United  f^^bid  the  States  from  discriminating  m  their 

State* ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  laws  against  the  colored  race  m  the  bestow- 

life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  ment  of  such  rights  as  they  may  severally 

nor  deny  to  any  person  within  iu  jurisdiction  the  deem  best  to  bestow  upon  their  own  citizens. 

'^S!p~£?J'^^J?*^^^®^^^"-„*i*  *  ♦^  .„  Whatever  rights  they  grant  to  other  citizens 

See.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have   power  to   en-  ^,    „  ^   .   ,  ^a^^z^a  1^  *k^  «^i^«^^  «•««  -«  « 

force,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  shall  not  be^  denied  to  the  colored  race  as  a 

this  article.       "^  ^  ^        '  e]aa&.    This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter.    The 

iic   ^       Ao       A  A    tf*v     -Aii^v      ^  question  then  is,  how  can  Congress  enforce  a 

;  S^^^^  2  .^  »^^ /  ^/.^*/  article  embrace  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by 

a  number  of  different  subjects,  not  atallger-  ^  g^^^,    ^^^^  assuredly  in  the  same  way 

^tH"  ^l^^^^^^J^.^^^^r^^?^'  .  „     .  they  enforced  or  provided  for  violations  of 

''The  fifteenth  article  is  m  the  foUowmg  y^/  prohibitions  interior   to    these  amend- 

^^®'  ments. 

.f^'^^'H'J'f^'^'  V"^^}^  "'^^'^A^'^^r''       "The   proper   remedies  before  were,  and 

of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  ^^^  ^^^  JL^aiTs^^  v«*  ♦v^  i^A.,^^^4'^  r^f  /vk«i.f<. 

abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  now  are,  nothing  but  the  judgments  of  courts, 

account  of  rac^  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  to    be  rendered    in    such   way   as   Congress 

tnde.  might  provide,  declaring  any  State  acts  in 

See,  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  violation  of  the  prohibitions  to  be  null  and  of 

thM  article  by  appropriate  legislation.  ^^  ^f^^^^  because  of  their  being  in  violation 

'*The  reading  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  this  covenant  between  the  States  as  set 
shows  it  has  no  application  whatever  to  the  forth  in  the  Coustitution  of  the  United  States, 
subject.  Its  main  obj'ect  was  to  deny  to  both  No  new  jwwer  over  this  matter  of  a  different 
Congress  and  the  States  the  exercise  of  a  cer-  nature  or  character  from  that  previously  dele- 
tain  power.  gated  over  like  subjects  was  intended  to  be  con- 

"  And  as  to  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth,  ferred  by  the  concluding  sections  of  either  the 

all  I  have  to  say  here  is  that  it  very  clearly  fonrteenth  or  fifteenth  article  of  amendment, 

appears  from  its  words  that  it  has  but  two  ob-  No  such  thing  as  the  tremendous  power  of  ex- 

jects.    These  were,  first,  to  declare  the  col-  ercising  general  municipal  as  well  as  criminal 

ored  race  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  legislation  over  the  people  of  the  several  States 

and  of  the  States,  respectively,  in  which  they  could  have  been  dreamed  of  by  the  proposers 

reside;  and,  secondly,  to  prohibit  the  States,  of  these  amendments.    Such   a  construction 

severally,  from  denying  to  the  class  of  citizens,  would  entirely  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  the 

so  declared,  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  Government,  the  maintenance  of  which  in  its 

and  ciril  rights  which  were  secured  to  the  citi-  integrity  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  war. 

zenjs  of  the  several  States,  respectively,  and  of  If  the  oonstmction  upon  which  this  bill  rests 

the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution  as  it  be  a  true  construction,  then  you  have  power 

stood  before  citizenship  to  the  colored  race  to  prosecute  and  punish  all  those  in  Georgia 

was  declared  by  this  amendment.  and  other  States,  numbering  not  only  thou- 

'^As  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  fonrteenth  sands  but  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are 
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seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  foorteenth  amendment, 

relief  acts  passed  by  their  States,  which  acto  ^7  ^^f  »^°»Pl«  declaratioii  that  no  State  should  make 

the  Snprem'e  Court  k  the  United  States  have  ^^(^^^^^^^^''^''^1^^^^ 

declared,  in  the  way  properly  provided  by  transfer  the  security  and  i>roteotion  of  all  the  civil 

Congress,  to  be  in  violation  of  that  danse  of  rif^hts  which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  States  to 

the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  States,  sever-  the  Federal  Government  I    And  wbere  it  is  declared 

ally,  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obli-  *?»'  Conmss  shaU  have  power  to  enforce  that  arti- 

f.'     Vp  *^     -  ^^.        Tu^  ^«A:usn^«  »».:^^  ole,  was  it  mtended  to  bnuff  withm  the  power  of  Con- 

gation  of  contracts.     The  prohibition  against  '  ^  t^e  entire  domain  ordvU  rights  heretofore  be- 

the  States  in  the  ooe  case  is  the  same  in  words  longing  exclusively  to  the  States  f 

and  effect  as  |^JJ;*^jJJ;5»--   J<>  jJJ^**  ^^-  "They  answer  it,  too,  with  equal  emphasis 

strous  consequences  would  not  such  a  con-  ^^^  power,  in  these  words : 

struction  lead  ?    It  is  my  purpose,  sir,  to  show,  *^.  Jv;  ^  ♦                      .  „      .^  ^^ 

beyond  the  power  of  refutation,  the  correct-  .f "  *V'  t?^  ?'°'*®  "  k**  ^"""T  ' V^*  propoaition 

u^jruuu   bii«   p^/iTC4  vx   *««uM»i«  vu,  u        y,  M.^^^  of  the  plamtiflfs  m  error  be  sound.    Fornot  only  are 

ness  of  all  these  propositions  or  positions.  these  nghts  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  when- 

^*  First,  then,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  ever,  in  its  discretion,  nay  of  them  are  supposed  to 

first  and  fifth  sections  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that  bod^  may 

ment  was,  as  stated,  to  make  citizens  of  this  fi«o  P"»  ^a^/,  ^^,  »<1;wk»,  l»n»\ting  and  restricdng 

M™  ^4^  Ja.»^..<i  *i^lm^  /»««  \^^  nf^  A^nV.*  ^*  if  thc  cxeroise  of  icgislative  powor by  thc  States  m  their 

class  of  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  if  ^^^^  ordinary  and  usual7unctioM,  as  in  its  judg- 

there  was  any  doubt  before,  it  seems  that  ment  it  may  think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.    And 

there  ought  to  be  none  any  longer ;  for  the  Su-  still  Airther,  such  a  construction,  followed  by  the  re- 

preme  Court,  in  the  case  before  cited,  said  in  versal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Lou- 

direct  terms  of  these  parts  of  the  fourteenth  j»i|«i  «  *r»  ritJ^YAllr.^f'^J^^*^..'?:?*  » 


proposition  with  these  rights  as  they 

may  rest  there.  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

'^Nezt,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  other  "Further  on,  in  the  same  decision,  in  speak- 

propositlons,  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  same  ing  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 

high  authority  rather  than  to  indulge  in  any  and  the  heat  and  excitement  of  popular  senti- 

prooess  of  reasoning  myself.    I  therefore  shall  ment  when  they  were  before  the  people,  the 

cite  extensively  from  the  same  decision  in  sns-  court  gives  forth  certain  other  most  important 

tainment  of  all  the  positions  taken.  utterances  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  call  spe- 

*^  In  speaking  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu-  oial  attention.    They  say : 

tion  as  it  stood  before  this  amendment,  in  ref-  Under  the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  grow- 

orence  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  ing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  stifi  be- 

citizens  of  the  several  States  secured  by  it,  Ueved  that  the  existence  of  the  States,  with  powers 

this  court  distinctly  assert:  ^^^  domestic  and  local  government,  including  the 

_        ,                             J    1           V             ta  regulation  of  civil  rifrhts— the  nghts  of  person  and 

Its  sole  purpose  was  to  declare  to  the  several  States  of  property— was  essential  to  the  perfect  workim^  of 
that,  whatever  those  rights,  as  you  grant  or  establish  our  complex  form  of  government,  though  they  have 
them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  Umit  or  qualify,  thought  proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  on 
or  impose  restncUons  on  theur  exercise,  the  same,  the  States  and  to  oonfSr  additional  power  on  that  of 
neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  the  nation. 
rights  of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  juris- 
diction. "Additional   prohibitions  imposed  on    the 

"  And  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  Congress  States  severally  and  additional  powers  oon- 

to  enforce  such  rights  under  the  Constitution,  ferred  on  the  General  Government,  but  none 

as  it  stood  before,  by  municipal  laws  operat-  of  *  ^^^  nature  or  character.    It  is  here  judi- 

ing  over  the  people  of  the  States,  the  court  fur-  oiaUy  affirmed  that  all  the  essential  features  of 

ther  assert :  o^^  original  complex  Federal  system  are  still 

It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  at-  Preserved.    In  substance  it  amounts  to  this, 

tempt  to  prove,  by  citations  of  authority,  that  up  to  that  these  amendments  ^whether^ghtfully  or 

the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments,  no  claim  or  wrongfully  incorporated  into  the  Constitution) 

pretense  was  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  do  not  change  the  nature  and  character  of  the 

the  Federal  Government  for  their  existence  or  pro-    /i,>„^««^a„*      a^„i  ;•»«««..:•»«  «,««^„  «•«  4.\^ i 

tection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limiutlons  government.     Soul-mspinng  words  are  these  f 

which  the  Federal  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  ^0  long  as    an    incorruptible  judiciary   shaU 

States—such,  for  instance,  as  the  prohibition  against  sustain  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  in  their 

« jpM^/dkJto  laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  laws  impaii^  stately  position,  and  the  grand  old  Federal 

ing  the  obligation  of  coDtracts.    But,  with  the  ex-  arch  unbroken  in  any  of  its  parts,  no  serions 

ceptionofthese  andafew  otherrestnctions,  theen-  «„^-^v«„<^^_    ^^^a  -iJL  i^a^i^I^a  zJ  »^^  *^ 

tire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi-  ftpprehension   need  be  indulged  m  ^  to  onr 

zens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lav  within  the  future  safety  from  the  batteries  of  legislative 

constitutional  and  legislative  power  of  the  States,  demolition  or  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of 

and  without  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  our  liberties,  if  the  people  of  the  several  States 

**  The  court,  then,  in  reference  to  the  powers  shall   continue    equally  true   to   themselvee.. 

of  Congress  to  pass  municipal  laws  as  a  proper  The  United  States  still  exist  as  a  Federal 

remedy  against  the  exercise  of  powers  pro-  republic,  and  are  not  yet  merged  into  a  cen- 

hibited  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution,  with  tralized  empire.    It  is  true  the  court  here 

great  point  and  potency  put  the  question :  speaks  of  the  States  in  union  as  a  natioiu 
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Tbifl  10  also  eminently  correot  as  the  word  was        "  Here  I  leave  the  question,  so  far  as  our 

here  doubtless  intended  to  be  used.    The  Uni-  powers  over  the  subject-matter  are  concerned, 

ted  States  is  indeed,  and  ever  has  been,  a  na-  I  consider  it  as  settled  by  the  highest  judicial 

tion,  and  a  nation  of  the  highest  type.    It  is  a  tribunal  of  the  country,  so  far  as  that  tribunal 

Federal    republic — a  republic  of  republics,  is  competent  to  settle  any  question  of  constitu- 

Hence,  the  armorial  motto  stamped  upon  the  tional  law. 

great  seal,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning :  *•  Epl/w-       '*  But,  in  the  second  place,  among  the  rea- 

ribtu  unum ' — a  nation  of  nations  I  sons  for  my  opposition  to  this  bill,  I  oppose  it 

*^  But  to  proceed.    I  wish  to  call  fecial  at-  because  of  its  inezpecUency.    Even  if  the  pow- 

tention  to  another  decision,  made  by  the  same  er  were,  without  question  or  doubt,  vested  in 

tribunal  at   the  same  term  Use  16  Wallace,  Oongress  to  pass  municipal  regulations  of  this 

138,  189),  giving  additional  light  upon  the  true  sort  to  operate  over  the  people  of  the  several 

construction  of  the  fourteenth   amendment,  States  of  the  Union,  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 

which   very  clearly  shows    that  the  power  ceedingly  ii\judicious  and  unwise  to  exercise  it. 

claimed   under  it,  even  as  it  stands,  cannot  Better  leave  all  such  matters  to  the  States.    In 

justify  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  that  the  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  colored  peo- 

rights  embraced  within  its  provisions  are  not  pie  of  Georgia  have  any  desire  for  mixed  schools, 

of  that  character  which  can  be  rightfully  legis-  and  very  little,  indeed,  for  mixed  churches,  as 

lated  for  by  congressional  enactment    I  quote  contemplated  by  this  measure.    The  tendency 

eztensiTely,  for  nothing  I  could  say  could  im-  on  their  part,  throughout  the  State,  in  all  the 

part  either  force  to  the  argument  or  oleamesa  religious  denominations,  except  the  Catholic, 

to  its  conclusion.    They  say :  is  to  separate  from  the  whites  in  church  asso- 

In  regard  to  that  amendment  (the  fourteenth)  elation  and    organization.     In  all  instances, 

ooansel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  court  truly  says  that  within  my  knowledge,  the  whites  have  been 

there  are  certain  privUew  and  immunities  which  perfectly  willing,  and  even  solicitous,  for  them 

belong  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  oth-  i^  -«w>o1ri  an/i  ^\^,.o\x\^  ;«  ♦!»«  <,<>t«ia  ikr^^.r...  ««;i 

erwutit  would  be  nonsense  for  the  fourteenth  aiiend.  ^J^^^}?  ^^^  wordiip  m  the  same  houses  and 

ment  to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridgmg  them ;  and  before  the  same  altars ;  but  they  preferred  to 

he  proceeds  to  argue  that  admission  to  the  bar  of  a  go  by  themselves.     So  with  the  schools.    They 

State  of  a,  person  who  posseases  the  requisite  learn-  have  no  desire  or  wish  for  mixed  schools  com- 

^«  5^n  character  is  one  of  those  which  a  Sute  may  posed  of  white  and  colored  children.    All  they 

""''in  thi'  latter  proposition  we  are  not  able  to  con-  '^^^^  ^  ^^\^  ^«^  «?4  j^st  participation  in  the 

ear  with  counsel.    We  agree  with  him  that  there  are  common-school  tuna  id  schools  of  their  own. 

priviie^  and  immunities  belonging  to  dtizeos  of  This  they  now  have  in  Georgia.     They  also 

the  United  States  in  that  relation  and  character,  and  have  a  university  for  themselves  at  Atlanta, 

{JdlVl>^and\^e'%^Sf^^^^  t'h^.^*^'!'r'  astheSteteUniversigfor 

practice  in  the  odurts  of  a  State  w  not  one  of  them.  Z^^^^l  "  ^  ^*®  manner  aided  by  the  State. 

This  right  in  no  sense  depends  on  citizenship  of  the  They  have  no  desire  for  any  thing  partaking 

United  States.    It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  of  the  character  of  social  rights ;  and  if  the 

been  made  in  any  State,  or  in  any  case,  to  depend  people,    colored    and   white,    in    the  several 

^Sd-S^Xea  t^^T^IZ^'J^^'''^  Southern  SUtee,  .hall  he  left  to  then.BelveB  to 

practice  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  who  ^ork  out  their  own  destiny  under  the  present 

were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  system,  subject  alone  to  the  controlling  law  of 

But  on  whatever  basis  this  right  may  be  placed,  so  justice,  as  before  stated,  without  external  in- 

fir  as  It  can  haye  any  relation  to  dtUenship  at  all,  it  terference  of  any  sort,  it  will,  in  my  judgment, 

woold  seem  that,  as  to  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  would  v.  :„fi-,:f^i-  i^«*fl«  4V^«  k^+i,  «««««      -d^^Uv-vv^^i 

relate  to  citizemiiip  of  the  State ;  and  as  ti>  Federal  he  infinite  y  better  for  both  races.     Reciprocal 

coQrte,  tt  would  relate  to  citizenship  of  the  United  Katies  will  soon,  of  themselves,  bnng  about 

States.  as  much  harmony  and  concord  as  are  usually 

The  opinion  just  delivered  in  the  Slaughter-house  found  in  any  State  or  country. 
^  (IS  Wallace,  page  86)  renders  eUborate  argu-        u  Interference  by  the  Federal  Government, 

ment  in  the  present  case  unnecessary;  for,  unless  ^„ .^x-i jL         ,  j-v       4.1.1' 

we  are  wholly  and  radically  mistaken  ii  the  princi-  ^^^^^  l^  ^ ®  ^^^^^  ^f '®  ^^®*^  *°?  indisputable, 

plea  on  which  those  oases  aro  decided,  the  right  to  would  be  agamst  the  very  genius  and  entire 

oontT<d  and  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  prao*  spirit  of  our  whole  system.     If  there  is  one 

tise  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is  one  of  those  pow-  truth  which  stands  out  prominently  above  all 

r^^i'^'^  ""^^  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  others  in  the  history  of  these  States,  it  is  that 

Federal  Government,  and  its  exercise  is  in  no  man-  xv  •     i      j       ^     1      .     .  ,      r  /        .   " 

ner  governed  or  controlled  by  citizenship  of  the  "*®  germinal  and  semmal  pnnciple  of  Amencan 

United  States  in  the  party  seeking  such  license.  constitutional  liberty  is  the  absolute,   unre- 

It  is  unneceesaiy  to  repeat  the  argument  on  which  stricted  right  of  State  self-government  in  all 

the  judgment  in  those  cases  is  founded.    It  is  suffl-  purely  internal  tounicipal  aflPhirs. 

cieot  to  say  they  are  conclusive  of  the  present  case.  *-  «  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^.^  ^.^^ 

"If  it  is  within  the  reserved  powers  of  a  what  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  has  said  we 

State  to  deny  the  right  of  admission  to  the  have  no  rightful  power  to  do.    If  you  who  call 

bar  to  any  who  may  be  held  to  be  her  citizens,  yourselves  Republicans  shall,  in  obedience  to 

or  citizens  of  the  Unitod  States,  is  it  not  much  what  you  consider  a  party  behest,  pass  it  in  the 

more  one  of  her  reserved  rights  to  say  who  vain  expectation  that  the  republican  principles 

may,  or  who  may  not,  be  admitted  into  her  of  the  old  and  true  Jeffersonian  school  are  dead, 

public  aohools  or  other  institutions  ?  be  assured  you  are  indulging  a  fatal  delusion. 
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The  old  Jeffersonian,  democratic,  repablican  asit  majjadge  proper  andneoessaiy  to  seeare 

prrociples  are  not  dead,  and  will  never  die  so  perfect  equality  before  the  lavr  to  every  citizen 

long  as  a  trae  devotee  of  liberty  lives.  They  may  of  the  republic.    Sir,  I  protest  against  the  dis- 

be  buried  for  a  period,  as  Magna  Gharta  was  honor  now  cast  upon  our  Supreme  Ck>art  by 

trodden  under  foot  in  England  for  more  than  both  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 

half  a  century ;  but  these  principles  will  come  gentleman  from  Georgia.    In  other  days,  when 

up   with  renewed   energy,   as  did  those  of  the  whole  country  was  bowing  beneath  the 

Magna  Gharta,  and  that,  too,  at  no  distant  day.  yoke  of  slavery,  when  press,  pulpit,  platform. 

Old  Jeffersonlan,  democratic,  republican  prin-  Congress,  and  courts,  felt  the  fatal  power  of  the 

ciples  dead,  indeed  1     When  the  tides  of  ocean  slave  oligarchy,  I  remember  a  decision  of  that 

cease  to  ebb  and  flow,  when  the  winds  of  court  which  no  American  now  reads  without 

heaven  are  hushed  into  perpetual  silence,  when  shame  and  humiliation.    But  those  days  are 

the  clouds  no  longer  thunder,  when  earth^s  past.    The  Supreme  Gourt  of  to-day  is  a  tri- 

electric  bolts  are  no  longer  felt  or  heard,  when  bunal  as  true  to  freedom  as  any  department 

her  internal  fires  go  out,  then^  and  not  be-  of  this  Government,  and  I  am  honored  with 

fore,  will  these  principles  cease  to  live ;  then  the  opportunity  of  repelling  a  deep  disgrace 

and  not  before  will  these  principles  cease  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  backed 

animate  and  move  the  liberty-loving  masses  and  sustained  as  he  is  by  the  gentleman  from 

of  this  country."  Georgia,  seeks  to  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  South  Oarolina,  said :  '^  While        ^^What  were  these  Slaughter-house  cases? 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  this  high  mark  of  The  gentleman  should  be  aware  that  a  decision 

courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  to  me  by  this  of  any  court  should  be  examined  in  the  light 

House,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  exact  question  which  is  brought  before 

necessary  at  this  day  that  I  shoald  rise  in  the  it  for  decision.    That  is  all  that  gives  authority 

presence  of  an  American  Gongress  to  advocate  to  any  decision. 

a  bill  which  simply  asserts  equal  rights  and        **  The  State  of  Louisiana,  by  act  of  her  Legis- 

et^ual  public  privileges  for  all  classes  of  Ameri-  lature,  had  conferred  on  certain  persons  the 

can  citizens.    I  regret,  sir,  that  the  dark  hue  exclusive  right  to  maintain  stock-landings  and 

of  my  skin  may  lend  a  color  to  the  imputation  slaughter-houses  within  the  city  of  New  Or- 

that  I  am  controlled  by  motives  personal  to  leans,  or  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Jefferson, 

myself  in  my  advocacy  of  this  great  measure  of  and  Saint  Bernard,  in  that  State.    The  cor- 

nntional  justice.    Sir,  the  motive  that  impels  poration  which  was  thereby  chartered   was 

me  is  restricted  by  no  such  narrow  boundary,  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege 

but  is  as  broad  as  your  Gonstitution.    I  advo-  of  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  live-stock- 

cate  it,  sir,  because  it  is  right.    The  bill,  how-  landing  and  slaughter-house  business  within  the 

ever,  not  only  appeals  to  your  justice,  but  it  de-  limits  designated, 
mands  a  response  from  your  gratitude.  ^*  The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  sastained 

'•*'  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  validity  of  the  act  conferring  these  exclu- 

always  swift  to  sustain  the  failing  and  dishon-  sive  privileges,   and    the   plidntiffs   in    errc^ 

ored  cause  of  proscription,  rushes  forward  and  broaght  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 

flaunts  in  our  faces  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  the  United  States  for  review.    The  plaintiffs  in 

Court  of  tiie  United  States  in  the  Slaughter-  error  contended  that  the  act  in  question  was 

house  cases,  and  in  that  act  he  has  been  will-  void,  because,  first,  it  established  a  monopoly 

ingly  aided  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  which  was  in  derogation  of  common  right  and 

Hitherto,  in  the  contests  which  have  marked  in  contravention  of  the  common   law ;  and, 

the  progress  of  the  course  of  equal  civil  rights,  second,  that  the  grant  of  such  exclusive  privi- 

our  opponents  have  appealed  sometimes  to  cus-  leges  was  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  and 

torn,  sometimes  to  prejudice,  more  often  to  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 

pride  of  race,  but  they  have  never  sought  to  the  United  States. 

shield  themselves  behind  the  Supreme  Court.        ^^  It  thus  appears  from  a  simple  statement  of 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  told  that  the  case  that  the  question  which  was  before 

we  are  barred  by  a  decision  of  that  court,  the  court  was  not  whether  a  State  law  which 

from  which  there  is  no  appeal.    If  this  be  true,  denied  to  a  particular  portion  of  her  citizens 

we  must  stay  our  hands.    The  cause  of  equal  the  rights  conferred  on  her  citizens  generally, 

civil  rights  must  pause  at  the  command  of  a  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 

power  whose  edicts  must  be  obeyed  till  the  of  servitude,  was  unconstitutional  because  in 

fuudamental  law  of  our  country  is  changed.  conflict   with   the   recent    amendments,    bat 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to*s^  here  in  the  whether  an  act  which  conferred  on  certain 
presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  citizens  exclusive  privileges  for  police  purposes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  in  the  pres-  was  in  conflict  therewith,  because  imposing^  an 
ence  of  the  whole  country,  that  there  is  not  a  involuntary  servitude  forbidden  by  the  thir- 
line  or  word,  not  a  thought  or  dictum  even,  in  teenth  amendment,  or  abridging  the  rights  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  great  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
Slaughter-house  cases  which  oasts  a  shadow  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  pro- 
of doubt  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  hibited  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
pending  bill,  or  to  adopt  such  other  legislation        **  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  in  error  it 
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was  mainUmed  that  the  act  was  the  exercise  value,  while  they  had  lost  the  protection  which  they 

of  the  ordinary  and  unquestionable  power  of  ^^^J^}''!^  ^"^  *^f  i"*  ^^np®""  o'^"*"  ^'^"^  motives 

the  State  to  make  regulation  for  the  health  ""t^'^Xto^^"^^^^^^              to  appear  in 

and  comfort  of  society — the  exercise  of  the  the  towns  in  any  other  character  than  menial  aer- 

police  power  of  the  State,  defined  by  Chancel-  vonts.    They  were  required  to  reside  on  and  oulti- 

lor  Kent  to  be  *  the  right  to  interdict  unwhole-  ^ate  the  goil,  without  the  right  to  purohaae  or  own 

«n.etrjde,,el««ghter-hon««^opemionaoften-  '^^'^^^l ::^ ,^f^^^^rto"'^,VT^^^,t 
S1T6  to  the  senses,  the  deposit  of  powder,  the  l^^^  ^^^^^  j^  any  case  where  a  white  man  was  a  par- 
application  of  steam-power  to  propel  cars,  the  ty.  It  was  said  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of 
building  with  combustible  materials,  and  the  bad  men,  either  because  the  laws  for  their  protection 
burial  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  were  insufficient  or  were  not  enforced.  ^^  ^  ^ 
of  population,  on  the  general  and  rational  prin-  7^^^  circumstances,  whatever  of  falsehood  or 
•  I  ^iT^  MJOBouwioAou**  *«wvi^a»  yAUM  misconception  may  have  been  mingled  with  their 
Giple  that  overy  person  ought  so  to  use  Ins  own  presentation,  forced  upon  the  statesmen  who  had 
property  as  not  to  iigure  his  neighbors,  and  that  conducted  the  Federal  Government  in  sidety  throneh 
private  interests  must  be  made  subservient  to  the  crisis  of  the  reWlion,  and  who  supposed  that  By 
the  general  interests  of  the  community.'  ^^^  thijteenth  article, of  amendment  tliey  had  se- 
iiTu^  ,i^^;«;,^«  ^r  ^k*  a,^^^^,^^  nyv.,«*  ;«  *.^  cured  the  result  of  their  labors,  the  conviction  that 
»  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  something  more  was  necessaiy  \n  the  way  of  consti- 
be  round  in  the  loth  volume  ot  Wallace's  Ke-  tutional  protection  to  the  unfortunate  race  who  had 
ports,  and  was  delivered  by  Associate-Justice  suffered  so  much.  They  accordingly  passed  through 
Miller.    The  court  hold,  first,  the  act  in  ques-  Congress  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  amend- 

tion  is  a  legitimate  and  warrantable  exercise  ???^' *^.^>^t^  ^*^^,l^  ^  *.?J!*^^^^ 

-  ..         ,r®                  r  iv     a*  1.    •             1  *•  full  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Lnion 

of  the  pohco  power  of  the  State  in  regulating  ^^^^  ^^^g  ^hich  had  been  in  insurrection  untU  they 

the  business  ot  stock-landmg  and  slaughtering  ratified  that  article  by  a  foimal  vote  of  their  legisla- 

ia  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  territory  tive  bodies. 

immediately   contiguous.      Having    held   this.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the 

the   court    proceed    to  discuss  the   question  Pjovsions  of  this  amendment  on  which  the  plam- 

i   i^r^    xV   r*"^?^^,   ""   «««»«"«» ^  vuv   v|u^9wvu  tiffg  m  en-or  rely,  let  us  complete  and  dismiss  the 

whether  the  conferring  of  exclusive  pnvileges,  history  of  the  recent  amendments,  as  that  history  re- 

SQch  as  those  conferred  by  the  act  in  question,  lates  to  the  general  purpose  which  pervades  them  ail. 

is  the  imposing  of  an  involuntary  servitude,  the  A  few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  thoughtful  men 

abridging  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citi-  ^*»o  had  been  the  authors  of  the  other  two  ameud- 

«<vn.  Xp  ♦!.«  TT«.;«^^C4-..4-A<.   rv  ♦!>«>  ;i»»;<.i  *^  «««.  ments  that,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  of  those 

zees  of  the  United  States,  or  the  denial  to  any  ^^icles  on  the  States  and  tlfe  laws  passed  under  the 

person  witnia  the  junsdiotion  ot  the  btate  of  additional  powers  granted  to  Congress,  these  were 

the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 

**That  the  act  is  not  the  imposition  of  an  in-  property,  without  which  f^edom  to  the  slave  was  no 

volontary  servitude  the  court  hold  to  be  clear,  boon,    they  were  in  "jlltj^^s^Sutes  denied  the 

J  .1     "^         .               J  .              •       Ai               •  riflrht  of  suiiracre.    The  laws  were  administered  bv 

and  they  next  proceed  to  examine  the  remain-  ^1*  ^^ite  man  alone.    It  was  ur^ed  that  a  race  o'f 

ing  questions    ansing    under    the  fourteenth  men  distinctively  marked  as  was  the  negro,  living  in 

amend-V.ent.     Upon  this  question  the  court  hold  the  midst  of  another  and  dominant  race,  could  never 

that  the  leading  and  comprehensive  purpose  b®  ^ully  secured  in  their  person  and  their  property 

of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,   and  fifteenth  '^e'^l^eemh^^^e'ndn.ent,  which  declare. 

amendments  was  to  secure  the  complete  free-  that  *'  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 

dom  of  the  race  which,  by  the  events  of  the  Tote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  State  on 

war,  had  been  wrested  from  the  unwilling  grasp  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conoition  of  eervi- 

of  their  owners.     I  know  no  finer  or  more  just  <^"do."    The  nepro  having,  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 

n^/^n..^   ..11.^:4.  ^^iw^^^A  ;«  ♦^^A  *.Ai^4^.«i  4-:«4>.  ^fi  ment,  been  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Lnited 

picture,  albeit  painted  m  the  neutral  tints  of  g^^^^J  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  i^            St^te  of  the 

tme  jadicial  impartiality,  of  the  motives  and  Union. 

events  which  led  to  these  amendments.     Has  We  repeat,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  read  these  pas-  of  evente,  almost  too  recent  to  be  called  history,  but 

lages  which  I  now  quote  ?    Or  has  the  gentle-  ^^«^  ^',?  ^'"""^'i'^l  ^"^  ""*  "^^^  '^%  ?f n!«\^l*L^^t"t«^ 

ITr^  r          r^         ■•-.           -1       J         11  Ai-     x-  examination  of  the  lancruaffe  of  these  amendnients, 

man  from  Georgia  considered  well  the  force  ^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^  to  be  impressed  with  the  one  pervad- 

of  the  language  therein  used?    Say  the  court,  ing  purpose  found  in  tncm  all,  lying  at  the  founda- 

on  page  70 :  tion  of  each,  and  without  which  none  of  them  would 

Theppoeew  of  restoring  to  their  proper  relations  have  been  even  suggested :  we  mean  the  freedom  of 

with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the  other  the  slave  race,  the  security  and  firm  establishment 

Sutes  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  0^  that  freedom,  and  the  protection  of  the  newly- 

tmdertakcn  under  the  proclamation  of  President  "lade  freeman  and   citizen  f^om   the    oppressions 

Johnson  in  1866,  and  before  the  assembling  of  Con-  of.  those  who  had  formeriy  exercised  iijhnnted  do- 

pess,  develope<i  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  ™»nion  over  him.    It  is  true  that  only  the  fifteenth 

foinua  recognition  by  those  States  of  the  abolition  amendment  m  terms  mentions  the  negro  by  speak- 

of  aUveiy,  the  oon<fition  of  the  slave  race  would,  ^«  ^{  his  color  and  his  slaverv.    But  it  is  just  as 

without  farther  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^ue  that  each  of  the  other  articles  was  addressed  to 

ment,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.    Among  the  grievances  of  that  race,  and  designed  to  remedy 

the  ilnst  acts  of  lerislation  adopted  by  several  of  the  t^«™i  "  the  fifteenth. 

States  in  the  legislative  bodies  which  claimed  to  be  "These  amendments,  one  and  all,  are  thus 

in  their  normal  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern-  declared  to  have  as  their  aU-pervading  design 

meat,  were  laws  which  imDosed  upon  the  colored  ^    ^  ^^     security  to  the  recently-enslaved 

nee  onerous  disabilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed    **"^  ^"^       i    *i.  •    "^  ^t 1  a.«^;i^^  i^«*  ♦v«;- 

tbeir  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  nrop-  race,  not  only  their  nomind  freedom,  but  their 

eity  to  sQoh  an  extent  that  their  nreedom  was  of  little  complete  protection  from  those  who  nad  tor- 
VOL.  xrv.— 14    A 
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merlj  exercised  unlimited  dominion  orer  them,  the  laws  ?  For  it  is  nnder  this  olanse  of  the 
It  is  in  this  hroad  light  that  all  these  amend-  fourteenth  amendment  that  we  place  the  pres- 
ments  must  he  read,  the  purpose  to  secure  the  ent  hill,  no  State  shall  ^  deny  to  any  person 
perfect  equality  hefore  the  law  of  all  citizens  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
of  the  United  States.  What  you  give  to  one  the  laws.'  No  matter,  therefore,  whether  his 
class  you  must  give  to  all ;  what  you  deny  to  rights  are  held  under  the  United  States  or  under 
one  class  you  shall  deny  to  all,  unless  in  the  his  particular  State,  he  is'  equally  protected  by 
exercise  of  the  common  and  universal  police  this  amendment.  He  is  always  and  everywhere 
power  of  the  State  you  find  it  needful  to  con-  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa 
fer  exclusive  privileges  on  certain  citizens,  to  All  discrimination  is  forbidden ;  and  while  the 
be  held  and  exercised  still  for  the  common  rights  of  citizens  of  a  State  as  such  are  not  de- 
good  of  all.  fined  or  conferred  hy  the  Constitution  of  the 

^^  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Slaughter-  United  States,  yet  all  discrimination,  all  denid 
house  cases — doctrines  worthy  of  the  republic,  of  equality  before  the  law,  all  deniid  of  the  equal 
worthy  of  the  age,  worthy  of  the  great  tribunal  protection  of  the  laws,  whether  State  or  na- 
which  thus  loftily  and  impressively  enunciates  tional  laws,  are  forbidden, 
them.  Do  they —I  put  it  to  any  man,  be  he  ^^  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
lawyer  or  not ;  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  from  citizenship  is  clear,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
G«orgia>~do  they  give  color  even  to  the  claim  clearly  pointed  out  this  distinction,  but  they 
that  this  Congress  may  not  now  legislate  against  have  nowhere  written  a  word  or  line  which 
a  plain  discrimination  made  by  State  laws  or  denies  to  Congress  the  power  to  prevent  a  de- 
State  customs  against  that  very  race  for  whose  nial  of  equality  of  rights,  whether  those  rights 
tomplete  freedom  and  protection  these  great  exist  by  virtue  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
amendments  were  elaborated  and  adopted?  States  or  of  a  State.  Let  honorable  mem- 
Is  it  pretended — I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  hers  mark  well  this  distinction.  There  are 
from  Kentucky  or  the  honorable  gentleman  rights  which  are  conferred  on  us  by  the  United 
from  Georgia — ^is  it  pretended  anywhere  that  States.  There  are  other  rights  conferred  on 
the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  our  exclusion  us  by  the  States  of  which  we  are  individually 
from  the  public  inn,  from  the  saloon  &nd  table  the  citizens.  The  fourteenth  amendment  does 
of  the  steamboat,  from  the  sleeping-coach  on  not  forbid  a  State  to  deny  to  all  its  citizens  any 
the  railway,  from  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  of  those  rights  which  the  State  itself  has  oon- 
public  burial-ground,  are  an  exercise  of  the  po-  ferred,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  are 
lice  power  of  the  State  ?  Is  such  oppression  pointed  out  in  the  decision  which  we  are  ex- 
and  injustice  nothing  but  the  exercise  by  the  amining.  What  it  does  forbid  is  inequality,  is 
State  of  the  right  to  make  regulations  for  the  discrimination,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
health,  comfort,  and  security  of  all  her  citi-  amendment  itselt^  is  the  denial '  to  any  person 
zens  ?  Is  it  merely  enacting  that  one  man  within  ifs  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
shall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  another's?  the  laws.'  If  a  State  denies  to  me  rights  which 
Are  the  colored  race  to  be  assimilated  to  an  are  common  to  all  her  other  citizens,  she  violatea 
unwholesome  trade  or  to  combustible  materials,  this  amendment,  unless  she  can  show,  as  was 
to  be  interdicted,  to  be  shut  up  within  pre-  shown  in  the  Slaughter-house  cases,  that  she 
scribed  limits?  Let  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  does  it  in  the  legitmate  exercise  of  her  police 
tucky  or  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  answer,  power.    If  she  abridges  the  rights  of  all  her 

^'  But  each  of  these  gentlemen  quotes  at  some  citizens  equally,  unless  those  rights  are  specially 

length  from  the  decision  of  the  court  to  show  guarded  by  the  Constitution  of  the   United 

that  the  court  recognize  a  difference  between  States,  she  does  not  violate  this  amendment, 

citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizenship  This  is  not  to  put  the  rights  which  I  hold  by 

of  the  States.    That  is  true,  and  no  man  here  virtue  of  my  citizenship  of  South  Carolina  nnder 

who  supports  this  bill  questions  or  overlooks  the  protection  of  the  national  Government ;  it 

the  difference.    There  are  privileges  and  im-  is  not  to  blot  out  or  overlook  in  the  slightest 

munities  which  belong  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  particular .  the  distinction  between  rights  held 

United  States,  and  there  are  other  privileges  and  under  the  United  States  and  rights  held  nnder 

immunities  which  belong  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  States ;  but  it  seeks  to  secure  equality,  to 

my  State.    The  former  are  under  the  protection  prevent  discrimination,  to  confer  as  complete 

of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, '  and  ample  protection  on  the  humblest  as  on  the 

and  the  latter  are  under  the  protection  of  the  highest. 

constitution  and  laws  of  my  State.    But  what  ^^Sir,  I  have  replied  to  the  extent  of  my 

of  that  ?    Are  the  rights  which  I  now  claim —  ability  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  pre- 

the  right  to  eigoy  the  common  public  conven-  sented  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.    I 

iences  of  travel  on  public  highways,  of  rest  and  have  replied  also  to  some  of  the  legal  propoai- 

refreshmeht  at  public  inns,  of  education  in  pub-  tions  advanced  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ; 

lie  schools,  of  burial  in  public  cemeteries — ^rights  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  am 

which  I  hold  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 

or  of  my  State  ?    Gr,  to  state  the  question  which  I  have  performed  the  task.    Teohnically 

more  exactly,  is  not  the  denial  of  such  privileges  this  bill  is  to  decide  upon  the  civil  status  of  the 

to  me  a  denial  to  me  of  the  equal  protection  of  colored  American  citizen ;  a  point  disputed  at 
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the  Tdry  formatioii  of  our  present  Goyemment,  the  OonstitQtion  of  jour  country,  gave  all  men 

when  bj  a  short-sighted  policy,  a  policy  repng-  equal  righto  in  accordance  with  Uie  fiat  of  God 

nut  to  true  republican  goremment,  one  negro  Almighty  which  has  made  some  of  tihem  your 

coanted  as  three-fifths  of  a  man«    The  logical  equal  in  all  things,  and  therefore  he  is  no  Ion- 

result  of  this  mistake  of  the  framers  of  the  Con-  ger  to  be  associated  with  or  tolerated  1    This  is 

stitotion  strengthened  the  cancer  of  slavery,  not  a  prejudice  against  the  negro  in  any  per- 

which  finally  spread  its  poisonous  tentacles  over  sonal  objection  to  him — it  is  a  political  idea 

the  southern  portion  of  the  body  politic."  only. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetto :  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,        **'  I  had,  sir,  to  deal  with  this  question  early 

if  these  are  rights,  again  let  me  ask,  why  should  in  the  war,  and  I  cannot  better  explain  the 

they  not  be  given  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  operations  of  this  kind  of  prejudice  than  by 

States^  if  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to  stating  the  exact  fact  which  happened  on  board 

do  80?    If  the  States  give  them  and  execute  one  of  the  boato  upon  Chesapeake  Bay,  be- 

them,  then  there  will  bono  longer  any  need  for  tween  Baltimore  and  Fortress  Monroe.     A 

this  statute.    It  will  not  be  enforced,  and  will  member  of  the  Christian  Commission  went 

do  no  harm.    Where  a  State  will  do  ite  duty.  North  after  two  school-teachers,  and  brought 

there  this  statute  will  be  inoperative.    Where  back  two  .ladies,  one  of  whom  had  some  colored 

the  State  does  not  do  ito  duty  in  this  behalf^  blood  in  her  veins,  but  so  much  more  white 

then  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  that  it  took  a  oonnoisseur  to  find  the  color, 

power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  judiciary  The  women    bought  first-class   tickets,   and 

of  the  United  States,  should  protect  the  citi-  took  tlieir  state-room,  sat  down  at  the  table, 

zena  against  all  unfriendly  State  legislation,  and  paid  for  their  supper.    A  Virginian,  who 

or  against  the  want  of  legislation.   And  I  have  was  on  board,  being  able  to  know  a  negro 

the  authority  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  from  long  use  whenever  he  saw  one,  smoked 

()b,  Harris)  for   saying  that  *  no  State  has  out  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  a  lady  in  dress, 

legislated  on  the  subject'  a  lady  in  culture,  a  lady  in  manners,  had  some 

''And  it  is  because  of  the  very  prejudice  negro  blood  in  her  veins,  and  he  complained  to 

which  has  prevented  such  legislation  that  I  the  clerk  of  the  boat  that  he  could  not  eat  at  the 

cIuQi  the  passage  of  the  bill.  table  in  the  saloon  with  her,  and  the  clerk  or- 

^^  Is  it  a  prejudice  at  all  ?  Was  there  any  dered  her  forward  among  the  deck-hands  and 
objection  in  the  South  to  consorting  with  the  servants.  The  lady  and  her  companion,  fright- 
negro  as  a  slave  ?  Oh,  no ;  your  children  and  ened,  ran  to  their  state-room,  and  locked  them- 
yoar  servants'  children  played  together ;  your  selves  in.  The  Virginian  insisted  on  her  being 
children  sucked  the  same  mother  with  your  taken  out  of  that.  But  a  provost  passenger  on 
seryants'  children ;  had  the  same  nurse ;  and,  board  was  roused  to  his  duty,  and  insisted  that 
nnless  ^adition  speaks  falsely,  sometimes  had  all  that  should  be  stopped.  Kext  morning 
the  same  father.  complaint  was  made  to  me  as  commanding 

**  Would  you  not  ride  in  first-class  cars  with  general,  and  I  sent  for  the  clerk-*an  inoffensive 

your  negroea  in  the  olden  time  ?    Wliat  negro  old  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  not 

servant  accompanying  a  mistress  or  master,  harm  anybody.    I  said,  ^What  is  all  this?' 

and  administering  to  his  or  her  health,  was  He  said,  ^  I  was  only  carrying  out  the  rules  of 

ever  denied  a  first-class  passage  in  a  first-class  my  boat.'    I  said,  ^  Do  you  not  recognize  the 

car  in  the  South  before  the  war  ?    What  negro  fact  that  the  war  has  made  a  difference  in 

?irl,  being  the  nurse  or  servant  of  a  lady,  was  these  things? '     He  answered,  '  Not  in  the 

not  allowed  to  sit  by  that  lady  and  that  child  rules  of  our  boat.'    I  asked,  *•  What  were  the 

in  a  first-class  oar  ?    What  negro  servant,  ac-  rules  of  your  boat  before  the  war  ?    Could  not 

oompanjing  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  was  ever  a  colored  nurse  go  with  the  children  of  her 

denied  admittance  to  a  first-class  hotel?    My  mistress,  and  occupy  a  state-room  with  them  ? ' 

friead  from  Tennessee,  I  think  it  waa,  told  us  'Yes,  sir.'    *  Could  she  come  to  the  table  with 

that  in  the  olden  time  the  master  and  his  slave  them  ? '     *  Yes,  sir.'     *  Which  do  you  think,  Mr. 

always  used  to  worship  together  in  the  same  Clerk,  is  the  highest  in  the  social  scale,  a  free- 

chnrcbes,  but  that  now .  there  are  separate  man  or  a  slave? '    '  Ob,  a  freeman,  general,  of 

churches,  and  the  negroes  prefer  to  worship  by  course.'    *  Very  well,  Mr.  Clerk ;  I  think  I  can 

themselves.  make  a  rule  for  your  boat  now  that  will  be 

^'Bnt  how  was  it  before  the  war?   You  talk  easy  of  enforcement.    Do  not  go  away  and 

abont  your  pr^udices  against  social  equality  I  say  that  the  conmianding  general  says  that  the 

I  put  this  question  to  the  minds  and  consciences  negro  is  as  good  as  a  white  man.    I  am  not 

of  every  man  of  you.    Who  is  the  highest  in  going  to  say  any  such  thing.    But  hereafter 

the  social  scale,  a  slave  or  a  freeman?     You  as-  let  this  be  your  rule :  Let  no  free  person  ever 

9^>ciated  with  the  slave  in  every  relation  in  life,  be  deprived  of  any  privileges  on  your  boat  that 

He  now  has  become  your  freeman,  and  now  were  ever  accorded  to  a  slave  person.    Do  this, 

yon  cannot  associate  with  him ;  he  has  got  up  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  hereafter.'    And 

in  the  scale,  and  you  cannot  stomach  him.  there  was  none. 

yhj  is  this?    It  is  because  he  claims  that  as  a        **  That  tells  the  whole  story  and  covers  the 

riiriit  which  yon  accorded  him  always  freely  as  whole  argument  of  prejudice.     It  is  not  a 

a  boon.    It  is  because  the  laws  of  your  land,  prejudice,  gentlemen.    Yon  make  a  mistake. 
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A  prejadice  is  where  70a  do  not  like  the  thing  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  citizens  is  to  de- 

itself.    We  in  the  North  had  somewhat  of  this  fend  their  own  liberties  and  their  ooontfy's  flag 

prejadice  against  the  colored.     You  of  the  and  honor.    On  the  29th  of  September,  18(U, 

South  had  none.    From  the  rarity,  they  were  I  was  ordered  bj  the  commanding  general  of 

offensive  to  us.    But  we  are  getting  used  to  the  armies  to  cross  the  James  River  at  two 

the  negro,  and  are  getting  free  from  our  for*  points  and  attack  the  enemy^s  line  of  works ; 

mer  mode  of  feeling  and  speaking  on  the  subject,  one  in  the  centre  of  their  line.  Fort  Harrison, 

That  was  a  prejudice.    But  70U  had  not  anj  the  other  a  strong  work  guarding  their  left 

such  feeling  of  dislike  or  offensiveness  at  the  flank  at  New  Market  Heiglits ;  and  there  are 

South.    Now  I  am  getting  over  that  feeling,  men  on  this  floor  who  will  remember  that  daj, 

and  you  are  getting  it.    And  it  is  a  political  I  doubt  not,  as  I  do  myself.    I  gave  the  centre 

idea  you  are  getting,  and  not  a  prejudice  at  all.  of  the  line  to  the  white  troops,  the  Eighteenth 

*^  Now,  sir,  yon  will  allow  me  to  state  how  Corps,  under  General  Ord,  and  they  attacked 
I  got  over  my  prejudices.  I  think  the  House  one  very  strong  work  and  carried  it  gallantlv. 
got  over  theirs  after  the  exhibition  we  had  yes*  I  went  myself  with  the  colored  troops,  to  at- 
terday.  I  think  no  man  will  get  up  here  and  tack  tbe  enemy  at  New  Market  Heights,  which 
say  he  spetUcs  only  to  white  men  again.  He  was  the  key  to  the  enemy^s  flank  on  the  north 
must  at  first  show  himself  worthy  before  he  side  of  James  River.  That  work  was  a  re- 
can  speak  to  some  colored  men  in  this  House  doubt  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  some  consider- 
after  what  occurred  yesterday.  able  elevation ;    then  running  down  into  a 

^^I  got  over  my  prejudices  from  the  exhibi-  marsh ;  in  that  marsh  was  a  brook;  then  ris- 
tion  of  like  high  qualities  of  the  negro,  but  in  ing  again  to  a  plain  which  gently  rolled  away 
a  different  manner  from  that  in  which,  I  have  toward  the  river.  On  that  plain,  when  the 
no  doubt,  many  a  prejudice  was  removed  against  flash  of  dawn  was  breaking,  I  piacod  a  column 
the  negro  in  the  House  yesterday.  In  Louisi-  of  three  thousand  colored  troops,  in  dose 
ana,  in  1862,  when  our  arms  were  meeting  column  by  division,  right  in  front,  with  guns 
with  disasters  before  Richmond,  I  was  in  com-  at  *  right  shoulder  shift.' 
mand  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  a  very  ^^  I  said :  ^  That  work  must  be  taken  by  the 
few  troops,  and  those  daily  diminishing  by  weightof  your  column;  no  shot  must  be  flred;' 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  with  a  and  to  prevent  their  firing  I  had  the  caps  tiikcn 
larger  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  paroled  from  the  nipples  of  their  guns.  Then  I  said, 
in  the  city  than  I  had  troops.  I  called  upon  ^  Your  cry,  when  you  charge,  will  be,  ^'  Remem- 
my  Government  for  reinforcements,  and  they  ber  Fort  Pillow  I " '  and  as  the  sun  rose  up  in  the 
could  not  give  me  any,  and  I  therefore  called  heavens  the  order  was  given,  ^  Forward  1 '  and 
upon  the  colored  men  to  enlist  in  defense  of  they  marched  forward,  steadily  as  if  on  parade 
their  country.  I  brought  together  the  officers  — went  down  the  hill,  across  the  marsh,  and  as 
of  two  colored  regiments  that  had  been  raised  they  got  into  the  brook  they  came  within  range 
by  the  Confederates  for  the  defense  of  the  city  of  tbe  enemy ^s  fire,  which  vigorously  opened 
against  us — ^but  which  disbanded  when  we  upon  them.  They  broke  a  little  as  they  rorded 
came  there  because  they  would  not  fight  the  brook,  and  the  column  wavered.  Oh,  it  was 
against  us,  and  staid  at  home  when  their  a  moment  of  intensest  anxiety,  but  they  formed 
white  comrades  ran  away — ^and  I  said :  'How  again  as  they  reached  the  firm  ground,  march- 
soon  can  you  enlist  me  one  thousand  men  ? '  ing  steadily  on  with  closed  ranks  under  the 
'In  ten  days,  general,'  they  answered;  and  enemy's  fire,  until  the  head  of  the  column 
when  the  thousand  men  were  brought  together  reached  the  first  line  of  abattis,  some  one  hun- 
in  a  large  hall,  I  saw  such  a  body  of  recruits  dred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy's  work, 
as  I  never  saw  before.  Why,  sir,  every  one  Then  the  axe-men  ran  to  the  front  to  out  away 
of  them  bad  on  a  clean  shirt,  a  thing  not  often  the  heavy  obstructions  of  .defense,  while  one 
got  in  a  body  of  a  thousand  recruits.  I  put  thousand  men  of  the  enemy,  with  their  artillery 
colored  officers  in  command  of  them,  and  I  or-  concentrated,  from  the  redoubt  poured  a  heavy 
ganized  them.  But  we  all  had  our  prejudice  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column  hardly  wider 
against  them.  I  was  told  they  would  not  than  the  clerk's  desk.  The  axe-men  went  down 
fight.  I  raised  another  regiment,  and  by  the  under  that  murderous  fire ;  other  strong  bands 
time  I  got  them  organized,  before  I  could  test  grasped  the  axes  in  their  stead,  and  the  abattis 
their  fighting  qualities  in  the  6eld,  the  exigen-  was  cut  away.  Again,  at  double-quick,  the  col- 
oies  of  the  service  required  that  I  should  be  umn  goes  forward  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
relieved  from  the  command  of  that  depart-  fort,  to  meet  there  another  line  of  abattis.  The 
ment.  column  halts,  and  there  a  very  fire  of  hell  is 

''I  came  into  command  again  in  Virginia  pouring  upon  it.    The  abattis  resists  and  holds, 

in  18G3.    I  there  organized  twenty-five  regi-  the  head  of  the  column"  seemed  literally  to  melc 

ments,  with  some  that  were,  sent  to  me,  and  away  under  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  the  flags 

disciplined  them.    Still  all  my  brother  officers  of  the  leading  regiments  go  down,  but  a  brave 

of  the  regular  army  said  my  colored  soldiers  black  hand  seizes  the  colors ;  they  are  up  again 

would  not  fight ;   and  I  felt  it  was  necessa-  and  wave  their  starry  light  over  the  storm  of 

ry  that  they  should  fight  to  show  that  their  battle;  again  the  axe-men  fall,  but  strong  hands 

race  were  capable  of  the  duties  of  citizens;  for  and  willing  hearts  seize  tJie  heavy  sharpened 
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trees  and  drag  them  awET,  and  the  column  for-  amendments  thereto  be  recommitted. to  the 

ward,  and  with  a  shont  which  now  rings  in  my  Committee  on  the  Judiciary/' 

ear  they  went  over  that  redoubt  like  a  flash,  The  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

and  the  enemy  never  stopped  running  for  four  Mr.  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  said :  ^^  Mr. 

miles!  Speaker:  Having  been  unable  to  obtain  the 

^*  It  became  my  painful  duty,  sir,  to  follow  floor  on  the  civil-rights  bill,  I  propose  to  de- 

in  the  track  of  that  charging  column,  and  there,  vote  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  discussion  of 

in  8  space  not  wider  than  the  clerk's  desk  and  that  subject ;  and  I  think  I  can  do  so  without 

three  hundred  yards  long,  lay  the  dead  bodies  pr^udice  and  without  subjecting  myself  truth- 

of  five  hundred  and  forty-three  of  my  colored  fully  to  the  charge  of  hatred  toward  the  col- 

soldiers,  slain  in  defense  of  their  country,  and  ored  race.    In  the  will  of  my  grandfather  (who 

who  had  laid  down  their  lives  to  uphold  its  was  one  of  those  who  struggled  for  liberty  upon 

flag  and  its  honor  as  a  willing  sacrifice;  and  the  heights  of  King's  Mountain)  he  eigoined  it 

as  I  rode  along  among  them,  guiding  my  horse  upon  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  to  treat 

this  way  and  that  way  lest  he  should  profane  kindly  the  colored  people  upon  the  plantation, 

it'ith  his  hoo&  what  seemed  to  me  the  sacred  I  hope  never  to  forget  a  sentiment  so  noble  and 

dead,  and  as  I  looked  on  their  bronzed  faces  so  worthy  of  obedience.    In  fact,  as  a  South- 

nptnrned  in  the  shining  sun  to  heaven  as  if  in  em  man,  as  one  who  has  sympathized  from  my 

mute  appeal  against  the  wrongs  of  that  country  earliest  time  of  knowledge  with  the  South  in 

forwhichthey  had  given  their  lives,  and  whose  all  the  great  principles  and  struggles  which 

flag  Itad  only  been  to  them  a  flag  of  stripes  on  have  interested  her,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 

which  no  star  of  glory  had  ever  shone  for  them  advance  in  every  laudable  way  the  interests  of 

—feeling  I  had  wronged  them  in  the  past  and  the  colored  race  in  this  country.    I  have  even 

believing  what  was  the  future  of  my  country  taught  a  colored  Sunday-school  of  one  hundred 

to  them — anaong  my  dead  comrades  there  I  and  fifty  scholars.    I  have  endeavored  in  every 

swore  to  myself  a  solemn  oath,  *  May  my  rig^t  way  possible  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 

hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  race.    I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can  speak  upon 

to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  ever  fail  to  defend  this  subject  without  prejudice, 

the  rights  of  these  men  who  have  given  their  *^  The  charge  has  been  msAe  against  the 

blood  for  me  and  my  country  this  day  and  for  people  of  the  South  that  their  opposition  to 

their  race  forever ! '  and,  God  helping  me,  I  such  measures  as  the  civH-rigbts  bill  has  arisen 

will  keep  that  oath.  from  pr^udice  and  hatred.    This  charge  is  un- 

^*  From  that  hour  all  prejudice  was  gone,  and  founded ;  it  is  untrue.  Before  the  war — in  the 
an  old-time  States-right  Democrat  became  a  days  past  and  gone—in  the  days  when  there 
Jover  of  the  negro  race ;  and  as  long  as  their  were  4,000,000  daves  in  the  South,  the  church- 
rights  are  not  equal  to  the  rights  of  other  men  es  of  the  South  sent  missionaries  into  the  oot- 
nnder  this  Government  I  am  with  them  against  ton  plantations,  and  down  into  the  orange- 
all  comers;  and  when  their  rights  are  assured,  groves,  and  out  upon  the  rolling  prairies  of 
as  other  men's  rights  are  held  sacred,  then,  I  Texas.  Into  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
tmst,  we  shall  have  what  we  ought  to  have,  great  numbers  of  colored  people  were  collected 
a  imited  country  North  and  South,  white  and  the  churches  sent  their  missionaries,  and  held 
black,  under  one  glorious  flag,  for  which  we  up  there  the  standard  of  tbe  Cross,  instructing 
and  oar  fathers  have  fought  with  an  equal  and  them  in  the  sublime  principles  which  relate  to 
not  to  be  distinguished  valor.  questions  vastly  more  important  than  mere 

*^Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  have  fought  earthly  things 

for  their  country ;  one  of  their  representatives  **  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  Southern  man  (and  I 

has  spoken,  as  few  can  speak  on  this  floor,  for  thank  God  for  it)  who  does  not  in  his  heart  re- 

his  race;  they  have  shown  themselves  our  Joice  that  the  colored  man  is  free.    In  my  inter* 

eqnals  in  battle ;  as  citizens  they  are  kind,  quiet,  course  with  the  people  of  my  own  land,  in  my 

temperate,  laborious;  they  have  shown  that  travels  through  the  *  sunny  South,'  I  have 

they  know  how  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  found  the  feeling  everywhere  one  of  gratitude 

which  we  have  given  to  them,  for  they  always  and  thankfulness  that  the  chains  of  the  colored 

vote  right ;  they  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  man  have  been  broken ;  that  he  is  now  per- 

and  all  the  powers  of  death  and  hell  cannot  mitted  to  walk  the  earth  a  free  man. 

persuade  them  to  do  otherwise.    They  show  **  Sir,  the  people  of  the  South  were  not  to 

that  they  knew  more  than  their  masters  did,  blame  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  among 

for  they  always  knew  how  to  be  loyal.    They  them.    It  came  from  elsewhere,  and  became 

have  industry,   they  have  temperance,  they  incorporated  as  a  part  of  our  institutions.    The 

have  all  the  good  qualities  of  citizens,  they  have  old  colored  women  nursed  the  white  children 

bravery,  they  have  culture,  they  have  power,  of  the  South,  while  kindness  and  friendship 

they  have  eloquence.    And  who  shall  say  that  were  maintained  between  the  two  races.    Such 

thej  shall  not  have  what  the  Constitution  gives  an  institution  could  not  be  readily  abolished, 

tiiem— equal  rights  f "  It  could  probably  only  be  done  by  the  shock  of 

The  Speaker :  '*  The  pending  motion  is  that  arms, 

made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  **  Every  Southern  man  who  will  call  to  mind 

Butler),  that  the  pending  bDl  and  proposed  the  fkot  tihat  after  the  thunder  of  artillery  had 
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oeased,  when  the  olang  of  arms  was  no  more  this  lav.    Placing  him,  therefore,  at  the  table 

heard  in  the  ooiintry',  the  Southern  people  ral-  with  the  whites  is  a  social  right, 

lied  and  took  the  oath  to  support  the  proclama-  **  Now,  sir,  provision  has  been  made  for  free 

tions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  order  that  the  colored  schools  in  mj  own  native  State  of  North  Garo- 

man  might  be  free.    Those  proclamations,  Mr.  lina.    We  have  cheerfully  taxed  ourselves  there 

Speaker,  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  uncon-  for  the  education  of  our  people,  including  the 

stitutional ;  yet  the  Southern  people  were  will-  colored  race ;  bnt  separate  schools  are  org^- 

ing  that  the  colored  man  should  e^joy  his  free-  ized  for  the  instruction  of  the  latter.    One  of 

dom,  and  all  over  the  South  they  came  forward  the  civil  rights  of  the  colored  man  undoubtedly 

and  took  the  oath  to  support  those  proclama-  is  the  right  to  be  educated  out  of  moneys  raised 

tions.  by  taxation.    His  children,  under  the  law,  have 

*^  Following  hard  upon  that,  the  conventions  that  right ;  but  this  bill  goes  further,  and  pro- 
of the  Southern  States  assembled,  and  by  a  vides  that  colored  children  shall  go  into  the 
solemn  act  ratified  the  freedom  of  the  colored  same  school  with  white  children,  mixing  the 
man,  confirming  it  forever  by  statute  upon  the  colored  children  and  the  white  children  in  the 
records  of  their  governments.  same  schools.  I  submit  to  the  committee  wheth- 

**What  else  did  they  do?  They  went  to  er  that  is  not  asocial  right  instead  of  a  civil 
work  and  secured  the  colored  man  in  all  liis  right  Therefore  it  is  I  say  this  bill  ought  to 
civil  rights,  or  what  may  properly  be  termed  be  changed,  or  rather  its  title  ought  to  be 
civil  rights.  The  people  there  consented  that  changed.  The  real  objection,  then,  to  ciril 
he  should  vote ;  they  consented  he  should  hold  rights,  so  called,  is  that  it  is  not  best  for  both 
office;  they  consented  he  should  serve  upon  races;  that  in  fact  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
juries ;  they  consented  that  he  should  hold  the  interests  of  both  races, 
property,  and  that  he  should  be  a  witness  in  *'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  show  brief- 
court.  All  the  real  rights  properly  known  as  ly  how  that  will  be.  In  tiie  first  place,  the 
civil  rights  were  guaranteed  to  the  colored  man  true  policy  in  regard  to  the  Intercourse  of  man- 
in  that  section ;  and  the  charge  cannot  justly  kind  all  over  this  broad  earth  is  in  the  recogni- 
be  made  against  this  people  that  they  are  op-  tion  of  the  fact  that  such  intercourse  is  one 
posed  to  according  civil  rights  to  the  colored  made  up  of  mutual  interests.  It  is  the  interest 
man  on  account  of  any  prejudice  or  hatred,  for  of  the  hotel-keeper  to  entertain  his  guests,  it 
it  is  not  in  their  hearts.  is  the  interest  of  the  railway  company  to  trans- 

^*  Why,  then,  do  we  oppose  the  civil-rights  port  passengers ;  the  interests  are  mutual ;  and 

bill?    That  is  the  question;   and  speaking  as  that  is  the  true  policy  all  the  world  over.    But 

I  do,  and  feeling  as  I  speak,  without  prejudices,  whenever  you  undertake  to  force  persons  of 

I  will  show  what  is  the  real  objection  to  the  color  into  their  social  rights,  then,  in  my  judg- 

bill  known  as  the  civil-rights  bill.     I  think  ment,  you  have  done  the  colored  man  a  serious 

gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  bear  me  out  damage.    Let  the  people  of  the  South  alone, 

when  I  say  the  title  of  the  bill  we  had  before  sir,  and  this  thing  will  adjust  itself.    It  will 

us  ought  to  be  changed,  and  made  to  read  thus :  come  out  all  right.    In  coming  to  this  city  the 

*•  A  bUl  to  protect  the  colored  people  in  their  other  day,  colored  men  were  sitting  in  first-class 

social  rights.*    That  is  the  way  it  should  read,  cars  with  their  wives,  where  they  were  admit- 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle-  ted  by  the  managers  of  the  road ;  and  I  am 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler)  laid  told  in  this  city  one  of  the  first  hotels  admits 
down  the  law,  and  it  has  not  been  controverted,  colored  men  as  guests.  It  will  adjust  itself  if 
that  all  men  are  entitled  under  the  law  to  the  let  alone ;  but  5  yon  undertake  to  coerce  so- 
right  to  go  to  an  hotel,  to  ride  in  a  public  rail-  ciety  before  it  is  ready,  you  will  damage  the 
way-carriage,  to  interment,  and  to  be  taught  in  colored  man  in  all  his  interests,  and  at  the  same 
the  public  school  sustained  by  moneys  raised  time  do  damage  to  the  white  race, 
by  taxation.  ^*  There  are  between  four  and  fivei  millions 

^^  It  is  laid  down  as  the  common  law  of  the  of  colored  people  in  the  South,  whose  interests 

land.    Now,  let  us  see  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  are  intimately  and  closely  connected  with  tiiose 

Speaker,  how  the  case  stands.    There  is  no  rail-  of  the  white  people.    The  one  cannot  well  do 

way-car  in  all  the  South  which  the  colored  man  without  the  other.    Where  does  tiie  colored 

cannot  ride  in.    That  is  his  civil  right.    This  man  get  his  place  to  live,  where  does  he  obtain 

bill  proposes  that  he  should  have  the  oppor-  employment?    In  a  great  measure  from  the 

tunity  or  the  right  to  go  into  a  first-class  car  white  men  of  the  country,  and  almost  entirely 

and  sit  with  white  gentlemen  and  white  ladies,  from  those  opposed  to  this  bill.    And  I  tell  the 

I  submit  if  that  is  not  a  social  right.    There  is  committee  now,  through  you,  Mr.   Ohairman, 

a  distinction  between  the  two.    Now,  there  is  that  the  great  m^ority  of  the  people  of  the 

not  an  hotel  in  the  South  where  the  colored  man  Southern  States,  of  all  political  shades  of  opin- 

cannot  get  entertainment  such  as  food  and  lodg-  ion,  are  opposed  to  any  thing  like  force  in  this 

ings.    That  is  his  civil  right.    The  bill  of  the  matter. 

committee  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  dis-  ^^This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will,  more  or  less, 

tinction.    Even  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  bring  about  an  antagonism  of  the  races ;  and 

dining-room,  and  is  placed  at  a  separate  table  that  state  of  things  would  not  be  best  for  the 

because  of  his  color,  it  will  be  a  violation  of  colored  man.    I  submit  it  in  good  faith,  that  if 
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the  qnestion  is  ever  presented  in  the  Soath,  preceding  Bection  mft^  be  prosecuted  in  the  terri- 

*  Shall  this  country  be  ruled  by  white  men  or  *^"*^»  dletrict,  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  8tates 

ruled  by  colored  men  f '  the  colored  man  is  not  ^^T.^'V^.  *be  defendiint  may  be  found,  without  re- 
ui  X  Y*  j^^  "*^"  ,  ii«w  -uvivxwvi  luau  »  uv/v  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  Other  party.  And  the  district  attorneTS, 
able  to  stand  any  such  antagonism  as  that ;  niawhala  and  deputy-marshals  of  the  United  States, 
he  will  necessarily,  sir,  go  down.  I  ask,  What  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and  ter- 
race has  ever  been  able  to  stand  before  the  ritorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  powers  of 
Caucasian  ?  Look  at  the  history  of  the  world.  «f"»ting  and  imprisoning  or  bailing  offenders  against 
Whereis  the  Indian!    Why,  sir^ less  than  two  iJithS^  iS^re^SfJ 

centuries  ago  on  tnis  spot  the  Indian  reared  his  against  every  person  who  ^hall  violate  tlie  provisions 

wigwam  and  stood  upon  these  hills  and  looked  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  impris- 

upon  the  broad,  beautiful  Potomac,  or  his  eye  ^^'^^d  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before 

7                 ./  g^Q^^  court  of  the  United  States  or  territorial  court 


step,  before  the  advancing  march  of  the  white  such  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  to  their  termination 

man.     No  race,  sir,  in  the  world  has  been  able  ?«  inother  cases :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 

to  stand  before  the  pure  Caucasian.    An  an-  'J^J''J  ?f '^S'^  ."^f"  ^,?  construed  to  deny  or  defeat 

•V  ■>««»«««  «/vw«««  v^^y*»M^  xycuv^wxcw.    ^u.  «u  ^j^^,  ^„)j^  ^f  ^^y^  action  accruing  to  any  person, 

tagonism  of  races  will  not  be  good  for  the  col-  whether  by  reason  of  this  act  or  otherwise.    And 

ored  man."  any  district  attorney  who  shall  willfully  fail  to  insii- 

*     ,  tuto  and  prosecute  the  proceedings  herein  required 

Meantime  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 

Senate,  and  the  bill  presented  on  the  first  day  ^^  $5,000  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  re- 

of  the  flAcwion  br  Mr  Snmnar  nf  MAHftRrhimftff q  covered  by  an  action  on  the  ease,  with  ftill  costs,  and 

^^^^^aI^J^J^a  •  T    I'  ♦    Massacnusetts,  ^j^^  ^^^  Conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 

was  considered  and  referred  to  the  Committee  nusdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  less  than  il,000  nor 

on  the  Judiciary.                   ^  more  than  $5,000. 

On  April  80th  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  Sec.  4.  That  no  citizen  possessing^  all  other  quali- 

ciary  reported  the  bill  with  an  amendment,  ^cations  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law  shall 

which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  ^.^'l^"l®l*'*'V^??''i^a?  P""^  %  peut  juror  in 

,    ^-^  "»^  •;*'  «««i.w  vi*i.  »u  <ui/vA   «**«  vucM^uu^  j^jjy  ^»Q^f^  Qf  ^]jg  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  on 

clause,  ana  m  iieu  thereof  to  insert  the  follow-  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 

ing:  tude:  and  any  oiHcer  or  other  person  charged  with 

That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '^Z^^?^?,^*^  *,^®  selection  or  summoning  of  jurors 

United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  Jf^^^  ^^^'^  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for 

'emoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  fa-  ?^®  ^*'^/®  aforesaid  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 

ciiiues.  and  privUeges  of  inns,  pubUo  conveyances  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not 

on  land  or  water,  theatres,  and  otber  places  of  publie  ™S,^®  ™^?^'*'^,-                           .     ., 

amasement ;  and  also  of  common  schools  and  public  Sec.  5.  ThiU  all  cases  ansingunder  the  proviMons 

inatitutiona  of  learning  or  benevolence  supported,  in  ^^  ^^^^  \cj  m  the  courts  of  the^nited  States  shall  be 

whole  or  in  part,  by  general  taxation;  and  of  ceme-  joviewable   by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

teries  so  supported:  subject  only  to  the  conditions  6t«i««  without  Mgard  to  the  sum  in  controversy, 

and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  ^^^^^  the  same  provisions  and  regulations  as  are 

alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  P^^  provided  by  law  for  the  review  of  other  causes 

of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude.  "^  ^^^  court. 

SsoTiojr  8.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

foregoing  section  by  denying  to  an^  citizen,  except  Xhe   bill  was   reported    to   the   Senate    as 

for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of  every  amended 

race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any  previous  con di-  «»™J"**®**»                                        fr-rrr.n  ^t    « 

Uon  of  acrvitude,  the  ftiU  eigoyment  of  anjr  of  the  The  president  pro  tempore :   "  Will  the  Sen- 

aooommodations,  adyantages,  £u!iUtieB,  or  privileges  ate  concur  in  the  amendment  made  as  in  Com- 

in  laid  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting  mittee  of  the  Whole  ?  " 

such  denial,  Bh^  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  ^r.   Frelinghuysen,  of  New   Jersey,    said  : 

Wje^e^^^il^trn^^n?^^^^^  «  Mr.  PresidenVL  Committee  on  the  %^^ 

coflta;  and  shall  also,  for  every  such  offense,  be  haye  deyolved  on  me,  on  whom  it  should  not 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic-  haye  been  imposed,  the  duty  of  presenting  and 

tion  thereofl  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $600  nor  explaining  this  bill,  which  I  shall  do  in  the 

S•I?tiwJt*H^^;n/,^!:2l^^^^^  ^^^  concise  manner,  even  pruning  from  my 

than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year :  Jrrovtded^  -•            ■•                ' .           *^                  -u     • 

That  the  party  aggrieved  shall  not  recover  more  thail  remarks  such  comment  as  a  measure  having 

one  penalty ;  and  when  the  offense  is  a  refusal  of  for  its  object  the  civil  rights  of  all  might  nat- 

boxiaL  the  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the  heirs  at  urally  inspire  in  the  councils  of  a  free  people. 

law  of  the  person  whose  body  has  been  refused  bur-  u  j  invoke  for  the  bill  a  calm,  impartial,  and 

^'  And  pr<mded  f^rth^.  That  all  persons  may  ^npartisan  consideration,  and  wk  its  adoption 

elect  to  sue  for  the  penalty  aforesaid  or  to  proceed  ""F***"*""**  wuoiiav*»wwu,  »aiva  ^a^  iio  uuv^/tivu 

under  their  rights  at  common  law  and  by  State  stafr-  ^^v  ^  ^^  commends  Itself  as  consistent  with 

Qtes;  and  ha\ing  so  eleoted  to  proceed  in  the  one  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation,  with  the 

mode  or  the  other,  their  right  to  proceed  in  the  Constitution,  and  with  justice  to  all  classes  of 

other  jurisdiction  shall  be  barred.    But  this  proviso  citizens.    Would  that  the  author  *  of  the  meas- 

?raS?'o;?El^c5?^IL^^^^^^^^^^^  ure  was  here  to  present  and  defender   Toour 

Sac.  «.  That  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  views  it  would  have  been  becommg  that  he 

United  States  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  who  was  in  the  forum  the  foremost  leader  of 

of  the  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  the  grandest  victory  of  the  nineteenth  century 

offenses  against,  and  violations  of,  the  provisions  of     

thb  act ;  and  actions  for  the  penalty  given  by  the  •  Mr.  Somner,  dseessed. 
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in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ihe  yiotorj  of  thej  not  thereby  prove  themselves  to  7011  to 

freedom  over  slaverj,  should  have  placed  the  be  unfit  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  the  na- 

cap-stone  on  tlie  struoture  he  was  permitted  tion  has  called  them?    Let  us  not  doubt  the 

to  be  an  efficient  instrumentality  in  aiding  to  foundation  principle  of  our  Government;  it 

erect.    But  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  has  always  proved  true.    Give  equality  to  alL 

**  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  but  Our  confidence  will  not  be  abused, 

two  sections  of  this  measure — ^the  first  section  *^  This  bill  applies  alike  to  the  white  citizen 

and  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment ;  the  and  to  the  colored  citizen, 

other  parts  of  the  bill  being  mere  machinery  to  '^  I  am  aware  that  the  minority  of  the  Su- 

carry  those  into  effect.    The  first  section  pro-  preme  Court  in  the  Slaughter-house  case  (16 

vides :  Wallace),  giving  construction  to  the  thirteenth, 

That  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  in    the 

United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  light  of  the  history  which  called  them  into 

enjoyment  of  the  accommodations^  advantages,  focili-  being,  make  them  apply  especially,  tboujzh  not 

ties  and  privilesres  of  urns  public  conveyances  on  exclusively,  I  think,  to  the  enfranchisement  of 

land  or  water,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  ^'^^^'^"^vi  *  •m*ii«.,  .»v  i»t«  «j4&4«u^.u»«»uvu«.  v* 

amusement ;  and  also  of  common  schools  and  public  "^^  colored  race.    Ihere  can  be  no  donbt  they 

institutions  of  learninp:  or  benevolence  supported,  in  apply  equally  to  all  races* 

whole  or  in  part,  by  general  taxation ;  andof  cemete-  "  The  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Live-atock 

ries  so  supported :  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  Association  w.  The  Crescent  City  Live-^tock 

Uimtations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  r«yv«»»»««,r   /1     akiw^4-    ««««.    QQ^    v.»;i^,u>4-^^i«. 

to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  Company  (1    Abbot,   page    »8),   undoubtedly 

previous  condition  of  servitude.  give  the  true  construction  to  the  amendments 

"  The  fourth  section  provides :  ^^^  their  application.    The  court  aay ;      ^ 

mi   *  -.     •«.•        «  -               11    *i.«-  -    ^'a^  *'^—  It  IS  possible  that  those  who  framed  the  artioles 

That  no  citizen  possessing^  all  other  qualiflcations  ^^^^  D^^themselvee  aware  of  the  far-reaching  efasP- 

which  are  or  may  he  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  dis-  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^    ^hey  may  have  hadinmrnd  but 

quahfled  for  service  as  grand  or  petit  juror  m  any  ^^^  particular  phase  of  social  and  political  wrongs 

court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Sute  on  account  ^^5^^  ^^       ^^^^^  ^o  redress.    Yet  if  the  amenl- 

of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ot  servitude;  ^^^^  „  ^^^  ^^  expressed  docs  in  fact  bear  a 

and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any  broader  meaning,  and  does  extend  ita  protecting 

duty  in  the  selection  or  summoning  of  jurore  who  ,i^.^i^           ^^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^j^ 

shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  -^  ^„  conceived  and  put  in  form,  and*^doe8  reaeh 

cause   aforesaid   shall,   on   conviction   thereof,  be  3^^.^^  ^^jj^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  prohibited  bv 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  constitutional  enactment,  it  is  to  be  presumed  thit 

more  than  ?5,000.  ^y^^  American  people  in  givinpr  it  their  imprimatur 

"  It  is  the  one  purpose  of  this  bill  to  assert,  understood  what  they  were  doine.  and  meant  to  de- 

or  rather  to  reassert,  *  freedom  from  aU  dis-  oree  what  has  m  fact  been  decre^. 

crimination  before  the  law  as  one  of  the  funda-  ^^  This  bill  therefore  properly  secures  eqnal 

mental  riglits  of  United  States  citizenship.'    If,  rights  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the  colored 

sir,  we  have  not  the  constitutional  right  thus  race. 

to  legislate,  then  the  people  of  this  country  ^^  Again  let  me  say  that  this  measure  does 

have  perpetrated  a  blunder  amounting  to  a  not  touch  the  subject  of  social  equality.    That 

grim  burlesque  over  which  the  world  might  is  not  an  element  of  citizenship.    The  law 

laugh  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  blunder  over  which  regulates  that  is  found  only  in  the  tastes 

which  humanity  would  have  occasion  to  mourn,  and  affinities  of  the  mind ;  its  law  is  the  arbi- 

Sir,  we  have  the  right,  in  the  language  of  the  trary,  uncontrolled  human  will.    You  cannot 

Constitution,  to  give  *  to  all  persons  within  the  enact  it. 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  equal  pro*  **  This  bill  does  not  disturb  any  laws,  whether 

tection  of  the  laws.'  statute  or  common,  relating  to  the  administra- 

*^  This  bill  when  enacted,  it  is  believed,  will  tion    of  inns,  places  of  public    amusement, 

be  a  finality,  removing  from  legislation,  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  or  benevolence, 

politics,  and  from  society,  an  injurious  agita-  or  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 

tion,  and  securing  to  every  citizen  that  proud  by  general  taxation  (and  it  is  only  to  these  that 

equality  which  our  nation  declares  to  be  his  it  applies),  excepting  to  abrogate  such  laws  as 

right,  and  which  is  a  boon  in  defense  of  which  moke  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 

most  men  would  die.  or  previous  servitude. 

*^  The  colored  citizens  ask  this  legislation,  ^*  Inns,  places  of  amusement,  and  pnblio  con-' 

not  because  they  seek  to  force  themselves  into  veyances,  are  established  and  maintained  by 

associations  with  the  whites,  but  because  they  private  enterprise  and  capital,  but  bear  that 

have  their  prides  and  emulations  among  them-  intimate  relation  to  the  public,  appealing  to 

selves,  and  wish  t%ere  in  those  associations  to  and  depending  upon  its  patronage  for  support^ 

feel  that  there  is  no  ban  upon  them,  but  that  that  the  law  has  for  many  centuries  measnr- 

they  are  as  fully  enfranchised  as  any  who  ably  regulated  them,  leaving  at  t!ie  same  time 

breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  a  wide  discretion  as  to  their  administration  in 

**  I  ask  you,  should  the  colored  citizens  be  their  proprietors.    This  body  of  law  and  this 

content  to  demand   less  than  full  and  equal  discretion  are  not  disturbed  by  this  bill,  except 

enfranchisement ;   should   they  say,  *  We  are  when  the  one  or  the  other  discriminates  on  ao- 

content  that  we  and  our  children  shall  wear  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  servitude, 

forever  the  badge  of  political  inferiority,' would  ^^As  the  capital  invested  in  inns,  places  of 
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amiuements,  and  public  conyeyances,  is  that  of  colored  cliildroD  to  attend  a  separate  school.    They 

the  proprietors,  and  as  ttej  alone  can  know  ^'^  exercise  a  uniform  discretion,  operative  upon 

what  minute  arrangements  their  bnsiness  re-  &i^Hfm%ra!dt^H^io^iriL^^^^^^^ 

qmres,  the  discretion  a^  to  the  narticnlar  ao-  but  they  cannot  deny  a  youth  admOsion  to  any  par- 

commodation  to  be  ^ven  to  the  guest,  the  ticular  school,  because  of  his  color,  nationality,  reli- 

traveler,  and  the  visitor,  is  quite  wide.    But  as  gion,  or  the  like. 

the  employment  these  proprietors  have  selected        u  jh©  law  of  Iowa  goes  further  tlian  the  law 

touches  the  public,  the  law  demands  tiiat  the  proposed  in  this  bill.    Here  there  is  no  prohi- 

acoommodation  shall  be  good  and  suitable,  and  bition  as  to  a  discrimination  on  account  of  re- 

this  bill  adds  to  that  requirement  the  condition  ligion  or  of  morals.    It  does  not  say  that  all 

that  no  person  shall,  m  the  regulation  of  these  youths  shall  have  this  right    The  only  prohibi- 

employments,  be  discnminated  against  merely  tion  in  this  biU  is  one  which  prevents  discrimi- 

becaose  he  is  an  American  or  an  Irishman,  a  nation  on  account  of  race.    The  same  subject 

German  or  a  colored  mwu  ,  was  considered  in  the  case  of  The  State  on  the 

I  have  called  attention  to  inns,  pkces  of  relation  of  Games  w.  McCann  and  others,  in 

amusements,  and  public  conveyances,  separate-  21  Ohio  Reports,  page  198.    There  the  court 

ly  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  and  beld : 
benevolence,    and    cenieterie&    snTinortAd    in 

whole  or  in  part  by  general  taxation,  because  Ju'•:/';^rd"^StofcU"rS^et't^cl!SSi?u^^ 

the  ooDdition  of  the  existence  of  the  former,  of  the  State,  nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

to  wit,  mns,  places  of  amusements,  and  public  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  colored 

conveyances,  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  to  children  residing  in  either  of  the  districts  for  white 

wit,  schools,  institutions  of  benevolence,  and  £tiildren,  are  not.  as  of  right  entitled  to  admission 

Ai^».A«A«;.a<i      T  »o.r.«nA  *u^4-  «.^  o.n<«  ^««  ^^!.«*i^^  "it^  t"C  scuools  for  white  children. 
cemetenea.    1  assume  tbat  no  one  can  question 

that  schools,  institutions  of  learning  and  benevo-        "The  constitution  and  laws  of  Iowa  provide 

leuce,  and  cemeteries,  which  are  supported  by  for  the  *  education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  State 

the*  taxation  of  all,  should  be  subject  to  the  without  distinction  of  color.*     In  Ohio  the 

equal  nse  of  alL    Subjecting  to  taxation  is  a  statute  expressly  provided  for  separate  schools 

guarantee  of  the  right  to  use.    Even  as  to  these  for  white  and  colored  children.    Therefore  the 

iostitntions,  which  are  the  fruit  of  taxation,  decisions  of  those  courts  afford  no  precedent 

the  bill  does  not  disturb  the  established  law,  for  the  construction  of  this  bill  when  enacted. 

statate  or  common,  or  the  discretion  of  their  The  language  of  this  bill  secures  full  and  equal 

managersi  except  so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other,  privileges  in  the  schools,  subject  to  laws  which 

m  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  do  not  discriminate  as  to  color. 

our  Government,  discriminates  against  some        ^*  The  bill  provides  that  full  and  equal  privi- 

one  under  our  jurisdiction  because  of  his  blood,  leges  shall  be  eigoyed  by  all  persons  in  publio 

because  of  his  complexion,  or  because  of  the  schools  supported  by  taxation,  subject  only  to 

cruel  wrong  of  slavery  which  he  may  have  tlie  limitation  established  by  law,  applicable 

suffered.  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  re- 

*"  Uniform  discrimination  may  be  made  in  gardless  of  previous  servitude. 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  and  benevo-        "The  bill  does  not  permit  the  exclusion  of 

lenee  on  account  of  age,  sex,  morals,  prepara-  one  from  a  publio  school  on  account  of  his 

tory  qualifications,  health,  and  the  like.    But  nationality  alone. 

the  son  of  the  poorest  Irishman  in  the  land,        "  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy,  not  to 

who  has  oonght  our  shores  to  better  the  condi-  recognize,  the  distinctions  of  race, 
tion  of  his  offspring,  shall  have  as  good  a  place        "  When  in  a  school-district  there  are  two 

in  our  schools  as  the  scion  of  the  chief  man  of  schools,  and  the  white  children  choose  to  go 

the  pariah.    The  old  blind  Itahan,  who  comes  to  one  and  the  colored  to  the  other,  there  is 

otherwise  within  the  regulations  of  an  asylum  nothing  in  this  bill  that  prevents  their  doing 

fiv  the  blind  supported  by  taxation,  shall  have  so. 

as  good  a  right  to  its  relief  as  if  he  were  an        "  And  this  bill  being  a  law,  such  a  voluntary 

American  bom.  division  would  not  in  any  way  invalidate  an 

^  There  is  but  one  idea  in  the  bill,  and  that  assessment  for  taxes  to  support  such  schools, 
la,  the  eqoaUty  of  races  before  the  law.  "  And  let  me  say  that,  from  statements  made 

^  The  inquiry  may  arise  whether  this  bill  ad-  to  me  by  colored  Representatives  in  the  other 

mite  of  the  classification  of  races  in  the  com-  House,  I  believe  that  this  voluntary  division 

mon-acbool  system ;  that  is,  having  one  school  into  separate  schools  would  often  be  the  solu- 

for  w,liite  and  another  for  colored  children,  tiou  of  difficulty  in  communities  where  there 

That  subject  has  been  discussed  somewhat  in  still  lingers  a  prejudice  against  a  colored  boy, 

the  ooorta»    In  a  case  in  24  Iowa  Reports,  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  or  untidy,  or  im- 

psge  267,  it  was  directly  considered.    There  moral,  but  because  of  his  blood, 
the  ooort  held  that —  **  It  is  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

«i-         -..•.--*«         J  **....    *        j»        .  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  be- 

ii^S^^J?v^^^^l^r^.1t^''Z  o«n«,thereK«lationofinn.,pnblicconreyance., 

fitite,  without  distiDotion  of  color ;  rad  the  board  *^^  places  of  amusement,  common  schools,  in- 

of  diieeCoffs  have  ti»  discrstioiuBy  power  to  requize  stitutions  of  learning  and  benevolenoei  and  cem* 
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eteries,  Bupported  by  taxation,  are  under  the  the  irar  of  the  rebellion,  and,  whatever  anziliaij 

regulation  of  the  States,  and  not  of  the  Gen-  «^tt»««  T^v^*Til  «,^^t"^."*«^  to  bring  about  tb« 

^  r%           *      T'ur^vtii  ^«^,.«-««  ♦^  i«««yv  "War,  undoabtedly  the  overahadowing  and  efficient 

era!  Government.    The  bill  propoaes  to  leave  cauie  was  Africai  alaverr.    In  that  nmggle  alavery, 

them  under  State  control,  and  expressly  says  aa  a  legalized  aodal  relation^  perished.  *f*  * 

that  all  persons  are  to  have  the  full  and  equal  The  proclamation  of  Preaiaent  Lincoln  expressed 

enjoyment  of  inns,  etc.,  subject  to  the  oondi-  »n  aooomplished  fitet  as  to  a  hirae  portion  of  the  in- 

t^ns  and  limitation.establi.h^  bylaw-state  SffilT^tt^  "bu^  tVe  tlS'^ng"V,t'?; 

Statutes  and  common  law—with  the  exception  ^i^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sucoeeded  in  reestablishing  the  au- 

that  such  laws  must  be  applicable  alike  to  oiti-  thority  of  the  Federal  Government  were  not  content 

zens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  to  permit  this  great  act  of  emancipation  to  rest  on 

previous  servitude.  ^«,f ®^^^  "»?'^  ^f  ^^v?  ""V"^!!^  Z^  •  iST^™l^^" 
^-  Is  it  constitutional  for  the  General  Govern-  ^L'stn^^^dTn'^IS^^^^^^  a^n^d'the^tU^ne^lS 
ment  to  legislate  to  prevent  discrimination  on  piaog  ^hig  main  and  most  valuable  rosulfc  in  the  Con- 
account  of  race,  etc.  9  We  muntain  that  the  stltution  of  the  restored  Union  as  one  of  it*  fanda- 
General  Government  has  this  right  under  three  mental  artioles.  Henoe  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
different  grants  of  power :  amendment  of  that  instrument.  Its  short  sections 
HI  TT^A^^  4.u^  *ui^i.^^^t.-u  fi^^^^r^-^i-v.  ^'^A  seemhardlytoadmitof  misconstruction,  SO  Vigorous 
"1.  Under  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  u  their  expression,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
fifteenth  amendments,  considered  together  and  we  have  indicated : 

in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  his-  ^  Neither  slavery  nor  InvolnnUryserrltiide,  excepts* 

tory ;  a  panisbment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shaD  bsve 

"  2.  Under  the  provision  of  the  fourteenth  ^^^  «*"'7  con^cted  shall  erist  wUhln  the  United  States 

a  ^"^''^    V.  ,*^       il.i  J;         £3^  X    r  ^"""^  ur  any  place  subject  CO  their  JnrlsdictioD. 

amendment,  which  prohibits  a  State  from  en-  a.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  arUde  by 

forcing  any  law  which  abridges  the  privileges  appropriate  legieution. 

and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  To  withdraw  the  mind  fh>m  the  oontemplatioo  of 

and  also,  th  is  grand  yet  simple  declaration  of  the  i>er8onal  free- 

"  3.  Under  the  provision  of  article  fourteen,  do™  of  all  the  human  race  within  the  juris^oUon  of 

««.i«:»k  ./v^.<.:»r.<.  o  ci*.«*A  ♦yv  «:««.  *^  ^^^^^  »o.~./x«;  this  Government — ^a  declaration  designed  to  estab- 

which  requires  a  State  to  give  to  every  person  j.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  sllvcs-and  Itith 

within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  ^  microscopic  search  endeavor  to  find  in  it  a  refer- 

the  laws ;  and  under  the  general .  power  given  ence  to  servitndes,  which  may  have  been  attached  to 

Oongress  to  enforce  these  provisions  by  appro-  property  in  certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to 

priate  legislation.  "J^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  '^^' 

"  I  cannot  more  forcibly  nor  with  greater  "  You  see  that  the  court  hold  that  slavery 
brevity  show  that  these  amendments  were  in-  caused  the  war ;  tliat  the  war  in  fact  destroyed 
tended  to  do  away  with  slavery — ^to  wipe  out  slavery ;  that  in  order  that  its  permanent  de- 
every  consequence  of  it ;  to  prevent  State  legis-  struction  might  not  be  questioned  in  after- 
lation  of  every  kind  that  discriminated  on  ac-  times,  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  adopted ; 
count  of  race,  color,  etc.,  and  make  the  race  and  that  this  is  a  fact  so  apparent,  that  you 
formerly  in  servitude  equal  in  all  respects  to  need  not,  to  see  it,  look  with  a  mioroecope. 
other  citizens — ^than  by  reading  a  portion  of  ^^  If  the  discrimination  against  that  raoe  for 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  the  whose  benefit  chiefly  the  amendments  were 
Slaughter-house  cases  (16  Wallace,  67,  68,  and  adopted  is  because  of  their  having  recently 
69) :  been  slaves — and  as  the  discrimination  is  con- 
But  within  the  last  eijcht  years  three  other  articles  fined  to  that  race,  is  not  that  the  cause  of  it  ? 
of  amendment  of  vast  importance  have  been  added  — then  we  are  authorized  to  pass  all  laws  ap- 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  that  now  venerable  in-  ppopriate  to  efface  the  existence  of  any  conse- 

"'Th^Tmost  cursory  glance  at  these  articles  discloses  «l"f,°«®8  f  residuum  of  slavery, 

a  unity  of  purpose,  when  taken  in  connection  with  Ine  fourteentn  ana  nfteentn  amencunents 

the  history  of  the  times,  which  cannot  ftdl  to  have  are  stated  by  the  court  to  have  had  the  same 

an  Important  bearing  on  any  qaestion  of  doubt  con-  origin. 

ceniing  their  true  meaning.                      w       •  .  **  How  Is  the  United  States,  how  are  we,  to 

•  Nor  can  such  douhts,  when  any  reasonably  exist,  *.    i.  au        •   n            /•    •*•            e^x.    tt  •  ^   j 

be  safely  and  rationally  solved  without  a  reference  t^  protect  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 

that  history ;  for  in  it  is  found  the  ocoaRion  of  the  States  m  the  States  f     We  cannot  deal  with 

necessity  for  recurring  again  to  the  sreat  source  of  the  States  or  with  their  officials  to  compel 

power  in  this  country,  the  people  of  the  States,  for  proper  legislation  and  its  enforcement :  we  c^n 

additional  guarantees  of  human  rights :  additional  J  | '  ^     j      j^j^  ^j^     offenders  who  violate  the 

powers  of  the  Federal  Government;  additional  re-  ""V  ""»*  '^'"*  .""^  ^^r..      ^"^^  .j      v.»w   v^v 

itraintsu^on  those  States.    Fortunately,  that  history  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 

is  fresh  within  the  memory  of  us  all,  and  its  leading  United  States, 

features,  as  they  bear  upon  the  matter  before  us,  free  *^  By  60  doing,  so  for  as  this  bill  goes,  we  do 

from  doubt.                                        .*     .  ^  j  .  not  interfere  with  the  Stetes  passing  and  en- 

The  institution  of  African  slavery  as  it  existed  m  xu«^;„«  i„„*  ^.-^u  i««ro  a<i  4-i.av  a^^  «vii^Twv«  --4.^ 

about  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  contests  t^^^^^  J4?<^  *«<^^»  ^^^^  ^  "»Y  ^  P.">P?;  «?  ^ 

pervading  the  public  mind  for  many  years  between  mns,  public  conveyances,  scnools,  institutions 

those  who  desired  its  curtailment  and  ultimate  ex*  of  learning  and  benevolence,  places  of  amose- 

tinction  and  those  who  desired  additional  safeipards  ment,  and  cemeteries-^  they  may  modify  or 

for  its  security  and  perpetuation,  culminated  m  the  abolish  them  at  pleasure ;    but,  as  no  State 

effort,  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  States  in  which  „^ j„«  xv^  ^1  j  n«Jl«*«*;^,»  ^^^^a  Ai^ji^i^  « 

sUveJy  existed;  to  separate  from  the  Federal  Govern-  P^der  the  old  Constitution  could  disonminato 

ment,  and  to  resist  its  authority.    This  constituted  m  law  agamst  a  Citizen  of  another  otate  as  to 
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fandamental  rights  to  any  greater  degree  than  ConBtitation.  bat  of  nearly  three  generations 

it  did  against  a  citizen  of  its  own  State,  of  the  after  them,  nas  come  to  be  totally  supplanted 

same  class,  so  now  no  State  must  discriminate  in  practice  by  the  dogma  that  Congress  may 

agiunstV  citizen  of  the  United  States  merely  do  whatever  it  is  not  expressly  forbidden  to 

on  account  of  his  race/*  do  in  the  Constitution ;  so  that,  instead  of  the 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  do  not  be-  old  doctrine  that  where  you  cannot  find  a 

Ueve  that  there  is  one-third  of  the  Senate  delegated  power,  the  power  does  not  exist, 

who,  nntrammeled  by  any  outside  pressure  or  the  theory  upon  which  Congress  now  acts  is 

any  intrinsic  consideration,  would  be  found  to  that  it  may  exercise  every  power  of  Govern- 

vote  for  it.    I  think  I  am  very  liberal  in  sup-  ment  whether  it  can  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 

posing  that  even  a  third  of  the  Senate  would,  tion  or  not,  unless  it  is  expressly  prohibited, 

if  untrammeled,  give  it  their  support.     But  Upon  no  other  foundation  whatsoever  can 

there  are  about  eight  hundred  thousand  col-  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  eight  or 

ored  voters  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  nine  years  be  maintained  for  a  moment.    And 

essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  not  only 

the  Republican  party,  and  their  demands,  or  here,  but  in  a  judicial  tribunal  that  I  need  not 

what  are  supposed  to  be  their  demands,  have  name,  this  doctrine  has  the  apparent  sanction 

more  power  in  this  Chamber  than  the  Cousti-  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  judges.    A 

tntion  of  the  country  or  the  welfare  of  the  doctrine  ftom  which  Marshall  himself,  strong 

colored  race  itself.    That  is  the  trouble,  sir ;  as  he  was  in  his  devotion  to  Federal  power, 

that  is  what  produces  aU  the  trouble  we  have  would  have  shrunk  in  horror,  is  now  avowed 

about  this  matter.    If  this  question  were  to  in  effect,  not  in  the  seat  that  he  occupied,  but 

be  decided  solely  by  the  provisions  in  the  so  close  to  it  that  it  cannot  but  excite  remark. 

Constitution,  notwithstanding  the  bold  and  **  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  Constitution  of  the 

unqualified  language  of  the  Senator  from  In-  United  States?    It  consists  of  certain  delega- 

diana  (Mr.  Pratt),  notwithstanding  his    bold  tions  of  power  to  the  Federal  Government  ap- 

and  positive  assertions,  I,  humble  as  I  am,  portioned  among  the  departments  of  that  Gov- 

vonld  venture  to  achieve  in  this  Senate  such  emment,  and  of  certain  prohibitions.    It  is 

a  victory  over  his  constitutional  interpretation  thus  affirmative  in  its  provisions  and  negative 

as  wonld  settie  that  question  at  least  in  this  in  its  provisions.    It  grants  power  to  tiie  Gov- 

body.     Fnrchermore,  if  the  fate  of  this  meas-  emment  and  to  the  several  departments  there- 

ure  were  to  be  determined  by  its  intrinsic  of,  and  then  it  contains  prohibitions  for  the 

merits,  by  its  policy  or  impolicy,  it  wonld  re-  greater  security  of  the  States  and  of  the  peo- 

quire  but  very  little  ability  to  show  that  it  pie;  prohibitions  against  the  exercise  of  power 

ought  never  to  pass.    And  yet  further,  if  its  by  the  Federal  Government.    Those  prohibi- 

fate  were  to  be  determined  by  the  interest  of  tions  are  to  be  found  especially  in  the  ninth 

the  colored  race,  there  is  nothing  more  capable  section  of  the  first  article  and  in  the  first  eight 

of  demonstration  than  that  the  very  best  inter-  amendments.     Then  it  contains  another  set 

ests  of  that  race  require  that  it  should  be  defeat-  of  prohibitions  upon  the  powers  of  the  States, 

ed.  And  again,  if  its  adoption  or  rejection  de-  and  those  prohibitions  are  in  every  instance 

pended  upon  principles  of  eternal  justice  rec-  prohibitions  upon  the  States  as  States ;  not 

ogmzed  in  all  civilized  communities,  its  rejec-  prohibitions  upon  individuals,  but  prohibitions 

tion  would  be  certain.  upon  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  as 

'^  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  considered  States, 

almost  ridiculous  here  to  speak  of  the  princi-  "  In  the  course  of  time  the  people  proceeded 

pies  that  once  were  nniversally  admitted  in  to  further  amend  the  Constitution  by  articles 

regard  to  this  Government  and  in  regard  to  thirteen,  foui'teen,  and  fifteen,  and  now  I  ask 

oar  Constitution.    There  was  a  time  when  no  the  particular  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what 

human  being  in  the  United  States,  of  whatever  the  prohibitions  in  these  articles  are  in  order 

political  party,  denied  the  proposition  that  the  to  show  that  they  are  precisely  of  the  same 

Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  govern-  nature  as  the  prohibitions  in  the  original  Consti- 

ment  of  delegated  powers,  and  that  it  possess-  tution  and  in  the  first  eight  amendments  there- 

es  no  powers  but  such  as  are  expressly  con-  of;  prohibitions  some  of  them  upon  the  Federal 

ferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  or  such  as  Government  as  a  Government,  and  the  others 

result  by  necessary  implication  from  those  prohibitions  upon  the  States  as  sovereign  States, 

which  are  tiius  expressly  conferred.     I  say  and  nothing  else,  nowhere  prohibitions  upon 

there  was  a  time  when  no  man  in  all  the  individuals  as  individuals,  nowhere  treating 

length  and  breadth  of  this  land  disputed  that  individuals  as  mere  members  of  the  commu- 

proposxtion;  and  perhaps  there  are  very  few  nity,  but  everywhere,  in  every  line  and  sentence 

now  who  openly  deny  it ;  and  yet  in  practice  of  the  amendments,  treating  the  States  as  cor- 

it  is  utterly  disregarded,  and  instead  of  that  porations,  as  sovereign  States,  and  acting  upon 

a  whoU  J  different  mode  of  interpreting  the  them  as  States,  and  treating  the  Federal  Gov- 

Constitation  and  powers  of  this  Government  emment  in  its  sphere  as  a  sovereign  Govem- 

has  acquired  complete  dominion  in  its  legisla-  ment,   and    acting  upon  it  in  its  sovereign 

tive  department.     The  old  doctrine,  which  capacity.    What  is  the  thirteenth  article  of 

had  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  fathers  of  the  amendment? 
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Neither  slaverj  nor  involnntaTy  scrTitade,  exoept  force  the  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 

aa  a  puniahment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  sbaU  tio„   j  ^\^  him  how  Congress  may  enforoe  the 

have  ^een  duly  oonvioted,  shfU  c«jt  within  the  ppohibitiona  against  a  State  ?  " 

UmtedStatea,  or  any  place  aubject  to  their  juruKiia.  ?  J^;,  Thurm^n :  «  Jnst  precisely  as  it  enforces 

"  There  is  a  prohibition  upon  both  the  Fed-  *''«  Prohibition  against  a  State  that  it  shaU  not 

eral  and  the  State  governments.     It  is  not  pass  any  law  impainng  the  obligation  of  oon- 

directed  against  an  individual,  for  how  could  ^{^^  contained  in  the  onginal  Constitution, 

any  individual  constitute  slaWt     Slavery  ^' ^^^?'^^, '*  ^^^'??^;?^  ^^^^ 

cai  only  exist  by  operation  of  liw,  and  law  ^f?  ^""F  the  ju<ficial  tribunals  of  the  United 

could  only  be  enacted  by  either  the  Federal  or  States  m  which  that  law  impairmg  the  obliga- 

the  State  governments.    The  prohibition  then  ^^^J  of  contracte  may  be  dechixed  to  be  nuU 

is  upon  these  governments  as  governments,  ^^  ^<»d-    So,  too,  any  law  which  any  Stote 

and  in  no  other  sense  whatsoever  T^I^l  ""^  ^°^r^  '^TI''^''lr  ""^  ^^^  **"? 

«  Now,  let  us  come  to  article  fourteen,  sec  t^^^^ih,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  amendments 

j^j      2 .    '                                                 ^  may  be  declared  void  m  precisely  the  same 

^  „   '           ,                *     «    J  J    4.U    rr  •*  J  way :  and  the  only  proper  and  constitutional 

All  persona  bom  or  naturalized  In  the   united  ^Al  •     ^„  <„^™r«<.  #>««  n«««-.^ao*A  oVi^^f 

Statea,  and  auhjoct  to  the  juriadiction  thereof,  are  P^®  ^  W^  judgment  for  Congress  to  adopt, 

citixena  of  the  UuitedStatea  and  of  the  State  where-  w   to   provide   for    bringing   any   such   cases 

in  they  reaide.  that  it  seems  proper  to  provide  for  decision 

"  That  is  mere  definition.    Then  comes  the  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Federal 

prohibition :  Government.    That  was  the  mode  under  the 

No  State—  Constitution  before  these  amendments  were 

"Not  .no  indmduaV  but  'no  State'-  ''?!'^,' ^^^^^^ SZ^ ^t^^^  «, 

ahall  make  or  enforce  WJaw  which  shaU  abridge  instrument  as  some  seem  to  suppose.     It  pro- 

sStra^^^^'^'''''"""^''''  '^'^'^                   '  vides  not  simply  for  an  executiVT and  l^js- 

"An  individual  cannot  make  law;  it  is  the  Jative  department,  but   also   for   a  ^ndidal 

State  alone  that  can  make  law,  and  it  is  the  t^J^Zl\\  Ttif  wl?it"L  .ril^  n^^^^ 

State  alone  that  can  enforce  law ;  and  there-  f^rnnn^Hf nrtnn^^       w^nS  f^L  ™a^ 

fore  the  prohibition  is  direcUy  upon  that  sov-  *^"  Constitution  or  the  laws  and  treaties  made 

ereign  being,  the  State,  that  it  shall  neither  ^^  Pursuance  thereof.    That  gives  the  judicial 

make  nor  enforce  any  I'aw  that  *  shall  abridge  Power  ample  cognizance  of  every  case  that  can 

the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  P^J^JJ^  *"««  that  brings  into  discuasion  the 

United  States ; '  and  proceeding,  it  says :  T^'^'^l  «^  »^/  State  law  which  is  said  to  be 

^r  ^  »        O.J.                       rv-e-   1.1.  w  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Nor  ahall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  bb-  United  States,  or  the  laws  of  Congress  passed 

erty,  or  property,  without  due  procoaa  of  law  ;  nor  .'"•***^**  »-»i«»vvo,  v*   v**«  xa^o  vm.  x^vu^a^oo  |^<k»c^ 

deny  to  any  person  within  ito  juriadiction  the  equal  Ul  pursuance  thereof. 

protection  of  the  laws.  **And  now,  in  regard  to  this  clause  that 

**  Mr.  President,  is  not  that  plainly  a  prohi-  *  Congress  shall  have  power  by  appropriate 

bition  directed  to  the  States  in  their  capacity  legislation  to  enforce  this  article,'  Congress 

as  States?    Is  that  provision  a  mere  statute  of  would  have  exactly  the  same  power  if  that 

murder,  etc  ?    Is  that  merely  a  provision  that  clause  were  not  in  the  Constitution  at  all. 

no  man  in  the  United  States  shall  commit  mur-  That  does  not  add  one  iota  to  the  power  of 

der,  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  shall  Congress, 

kidnap,  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  shall  "  The  section  is . 

unlawfully  arrest  and  detain f  ^  Is  that  it?     In  The  Congreaa  ahall  have  power  to  enforoe  this  ar- 

other  words,  is  this  great  provision  of  the  Con-  tide  hy  appropriate  legialation. 

fltitution  degraded  to  the  mere  office  of  an  or-  ..jhat  does  not  add,  as  I  say,  one  iota  to 

dmary  crimmnl  code?    No,  sir ;   but  it  is  a  the  power  of  Congress ;   and  if  it  were  strick- 

hmitation  on  the  power  of  the  States,  and  its  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  thirteenth  and  four- 

prohibition  IS  addressed  to  the  States  ^^^^^.j^  ^^^  fifteenth  amendments,  the  power 

"  What  nert?    I  need  not  speak  of  sections  ^^  Congress  would  be  precisely  what  it  now 

3,  8,  and  4  of  that  article,  because  they  are  j^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  *  appropriate  le^slation?'    It 

not  necessary  to  illustrate  what  I  am  endeay-  ^^  ^^^          ^^^^  ^^-      ^^^^  j^  provided  for  by 

onng  to  prove.    I  therefore  proceed  t»  article  ^j,^  ^5^1,^1,  ^^^^ion  of  article  one,  as  construed 

fifteen ;  and  what  is  that?  y^y.  ^j^^  Supreme  Court  in  McCuUoch  w.  Mary- 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Statea  to  vote  land,  the  well-known  and  famUiar  provision  as 

shall  not  DC  denied  or  abndged  by  the  United  Statea  4.^  ^l^  »x«>,«.a-  ^^  n^Ti<*»»»«  ♦«  w^^i;^  ..^^^.^-^.^ 

or  by  any  State  on  account  of  raoi^  color,  or  previous  J^  ^^^  P?^!'!  ?^  Oongress  to  make  necessary 

oondUion  of  servitude."  laws,  and  which  reads : 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  The  Senator  The  Conirreaa  aliall  have  power  to  make  aU  laws 

stete.  that  Z  prohibitions  in  the  fi«t  section  I^^^^'exlc^^^^^^^                                         3iSS5 

of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  addressed  to  powers  vested  by  this  Conatltation  in  the  Govem- 

the  States  as  corporations  and  not  to  Individ-  meat  of  the  Umted  States,  or  in  any  department  or 

nals.    Calling  his  attention  to  the  &ot  that  the  offlo«r  thareot 

last  section  provides  that  Congress  may  en-  ^^That  provision  ooTers  the  aznendmentB 
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adopted  afterward,  inst  as  much  as  it  covers  the  very  word  he  used,  and  it  was  from  that 
the  powers  coDferred  by  the  original  Constitu-  decision,  using  that  word,  that  Congress  had 
tion.  the  power  to  adopt  any  legislation  which  was 
^^  The  judicial  power  extends  to  ^all  cases  *  in  its  judgment  appropnate,  that  the  last  seo- 
— you  must  have  a  case  made  before  you  can  tion  in  each  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
have  a  decision  that  a  State  law  or  a  State  fifteenth  amendments  was  derived.  It  was 
decision  is  unconstitutional.  The  function  of  taken  right  from  that  decision,  showing  con- 
Congress  is  to  provide  by  law  for  the  making  clusively  that  nothing  more  was  meant  by  this 
of  the  ease,  and  then  the  judicial  power  inter-  clause,  *  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
Tsnes  and  decides  upon  the  validity  or  invalid-  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
ity  of  the  State  law.  article,'  than  was  meant  by  the  last  clause  in 
''  The  provision  at  the  dose  of  section  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
eight  of  article  one,  *  that  Congress  shall  have  Constitution,  which  says  that  Congress  may 
power  to  make  all  laws,'  etc,  applies  to  all  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  may  be  in  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
it  in  all  time  to  come.  It  is  a  standing,  speak-  ing  powers,  etc.  They  mean  precisely  the 
ing  power  that  continues  for  all  time  as  long  same  thing;  and  therefore  if  this  provision  upon 
as  the  Constitution  shall  endure,  and  reaches  which  so  much  has  been  based,  and  which  the 
every  particle  of  it,  however  it  may  be  added  Senator  from  Indiana  over  the  way  (Mr.  Pratt) 
to  bj  amendment.  We  all  know  perfectly  seems  to  think  overrides  every  thing  in  the  Con- 
well  that  that  provision  *  to  make  all  laws  stitution  and  allows  us  to  legislate  whatever 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car-  we  please,  whatever  we  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
rying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,'  propriate  on  the  subjects  provided  for  in  these 
and  80  on,  is  wholly  and  absolutely  unneoes-  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  were  stricken 
Bary.  It  was  so  declared — and  no  man  ever  out  of  these  articles,  their  provisions  would  not 
contradicted  it — in  the  Federalist^  and  proved  be  weakened  one  single  particle ;  not  by  the 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  it  was  put  in  weight  of  a  hair  would  they  be  weakend ;  they 
only  out  of  abundant  caution.  In  no  debate  would  be  precisely  the  same.  Nay,  if  the  last 
whatever,  either  in  the  Federal  Convention  or  clause  were  stricken  out  of  section  8  of  article 
in  the  conventions  of  the  States,  have  I  ever  1,  the  Constitution  would  be  precisely  what  it 
seen,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  is. 

found,  the  position  that  that  was  a  substantive,  *^  I  have  said  that  these  are  prohibitions  upon 
independent  power  of  Congress.  It  was  noth-  the  powers  of  the  States.  But  what  does  this 
ing  but  putting  in  words,  in  the  form  of  an  ex-  bill  undertake  to  do  ?  Does  this  bill  undertake 
press  grant,  that  power  which  would  have  re-  to  treat  with  laws  made  or  enforced  by  States 
suited  by  necessary  implication  even  if  those  that  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
words  were  stricken  out  of  the  Constitution ;  any  privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the 
and  so  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Federalist,  United  States,  or  that  deny  him  the  equal  pro- 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  tection  of  the  laws?  Does  it  do  any  such  thing 
"Now,  whence  come  these  words,  'appro-  as  that?  Let  us  see.  Mark  it,  this  bill  must 
priate  legislation?'  They  come  from  the  Ian-  rest,  if  it  have  any  constitutional  warrant  at 
guage  of  Marshall  in  deciding  the  case  of  all,  upon  these  words :  *  No  State  shall  make  or 
McCuUoch  ««.  The  State  of  Maryland.  It  had  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv- 
been  argued  that  Congress  could  not  pass  laws  ileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
under  this  provision  *  which  may  be  necessary  States.'  And  again :  '  Nor  shall  any  State  de- 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  prive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
foregoing  powers,'  etc.,  unless  the  measure  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any 
adopted  by  Congress  was  one  that  was  '  abso-  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
faiteiy  necessary,'  and  by  *  absolutely  neces-  tion  of  the  laws.' 

sary^  was  meant  one  which  if  it  were  not  "*No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
enacted  would  leave  an  express  power  with-  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ont  execution ;  that  it  was  one  which  must  be  ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  Does  this 
eoacted  in  order  that  tlie  express  power  could  bill  deal  with  any  such  law  of  a  State?  No, 
be  execrated  at  all,  and  therefore  it  must  be  sir;  it  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
one  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  ex-  aimed  at  any  law  of  a  State.  It  is  aimed 
press  power  in  praotioe  must  depend.  Other-  agauist  the  acts  of  individuals ;  it  is  aimed 
wise  it  was  not  necessary  le^slation.  We  against  keepers  of  theatres,  keepers  of  circuses, 
know  with  what  power  Marahall  reasoned  keepers  of  hotels,  managers  of  railroads,  stage- 
that  down ;  and,  going  perhaps  to  the  other  coaches,  and  the  like.  There  is  not  one  single 
extreme,  he  said  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  sentence  in  the  whole  bill  which  is  leveled 
legislatloa  was  a  natural  and  proper  mode  of  against  any  law  made  or  enforced  by  a  State. 
effecting  the  end  to  be  accomplished ;  that  if  The  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall  make 
the  end  was  within  the  competency  of  Con-  or  enforce  any  such  law.  This  bill  says  to  a 
gress  under  the  Constitution,  then  Congress  State :  *•  Although  you  do  not  make  any  such 
had  the  power  to  adopt  any  means  which  are  law,  although  you  do  not  enforce  any  such  law, 
'qtfkTopmte'  and  proper.    'Appropriate' was  although  your  law  is  directly  the  opposite,  al- 
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though  Tou  punish  every  man  who  does  any  Wi  DayU,  Eager,  Hamilton  of  MaryUnd,  Johnston, 
one  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  this  bUl,  and  pnn-  ^•"^A^i]S*'rr  d  Stojito'^r*  ^^''''^  ^^' 
ish  him  never  so  severely,  yet  the  Congress  of  '^Aisnw-SSiaw.  Anthony,  B'ayaid,  Broimlow, 
the  United  States  will  step  in  and  under  that  Cameron,  Chandler,  CUy ton,  Conover,  Cragin,  Den- 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says  that  yon,  nts,  Doraey,  Fenton,  Ferrv  of  Connectieut^erry  of 
the  State,  shall  not  make  or  enforce  any  such  Michigan,  QUbert,  Goldthwwte,  Gordon,  Hamilton 
law,  we,  the  Federal  power,  wiU  seize  the  man  &'L"sK?'she^^^ 
whom  yon  have  punished  for  this  very  act,  and  m^n  ^^^  Tipton— 28.  '  *  ' 
will  punish  him  again ;  we  will  treat  the  keeper          ' 

of  a  theatre  as  the  State;  we  will  treat  the       In  the  House,  the  bill  was  considered  and 

hotel-keeper  as  the  State;  we  will  treat  the  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndiciary, 

railroad  conductor  as  the  State ;  we  will  treat  where  it  remained,  together  with  the  House  bill, 

the  stage-driver  as  the  State ;  and  although  at  the  dose  of  the  Session. 

you  may  have  punished  each  and  every  one  of  

these  men  for  the  very  acts  enumerated  in  this       t    ^i.    a      x  xr     i.  ^xv  ^v    vn -.. 

bill,  we,  under  the  pretense  that  the  States  do  ,  ^"^  *^®  ^f^^}^^  rV    a?^     p'  t     •  •     ^  ^ 

make  or  enforce  a  law  which  deprives  a  citizen  store  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Lomsiana  was 

of  his  equal  privileges  and  immunites,  wiU  seize  considered.  -  .-ir.         .         •  a      **  »r 

that  citizen  ^ain  and  subject  him  to  a  double  ^  ^r-  ^?T°u^'?  ''^  ^"^of  i\  ^id :   «  Mr. 

punishment  for  the  offense  for  which  he  has  ^f^^.^^^^^V  f^^  eii^^avor  to  show  that  the 

already  suffered.'     That  is  what  this  bill  is;  admitted  facts  warrant  the  pMsage  of  ihe  bill 

and  no  sophistry  can  make  it  any  thing  else.  ^^^  ^J^er  consideration.     Those  facts    are 

"  Take  the  case  of  Louisiana.   If  I  am  rightly  ^'i™??®^  up  m  the  preamble  to  this  bill,  which 

informed-and  if  I  am  not  the  Senator  from  ^  "^^  nt*^i  n?T^  *^/®*^;  ,i 

Louisiana  can  correct  me-there  is  not  one  sin-        ^he  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

gle  act  or  omission  in  this  bill  which  is  not  al-        Whereat^  There  is  no  Governor,  Lieutenant- Gov- 

statute.  And  now,  sir,  you  are  to  go  with  the  ^  ^^e  State  of  Louisiana,  holding  said  ofBces,  re- 
Federal  power  into  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  speotively,  under  an  election  by  the  legal  voters  of 
under  pretense  that  that  State  has  made  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  pursuanoe  of  the  oonstitu- 
enforced  laws  which  violate  the  fourteenth  tion  and  laws  of  said  State;  and  whereas  there  is  not 
amendment,  when  every  kw  that  she  has  in  said  State  MyLegiskture  elected  by  the  legal 
J  J  ^  1  xi[  X  1.  J  «««"«**«  yotersof  said  State,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
made  and  every  law  that  she  does  enforce  is  m  1^^.  thereof:  and  whereas  there  is  no  provision  in 
strict  consonance  and  accordance  with  that  the  constitution  or  laws  of  said  State  for  the  election 
amendment,  you  are  to  go  there  and  seize  her  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of 
citizens  who  have  already  been  punished  by  State,  Attorney-General.  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
the  state  aaaoritr«d  pani.h  them  a  ««ond  ?i«eWot^''b^Ve™^^^^ 
time  by  the  Federal  arm  I  whereas  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govem- 
**  Why,  sir,  if  it  is  constitutional  reasoning  or,  Secretary  of  State.  Attorney-General,  Auditor  of 
that  supports  this  bill,  then  I  confess  that  all  Public  Accounts,  and  Superintendent  of  £dueation 
my  studies  of  the  Constitution  have  been  wholly  f^^J^JJ  fil^jd  rf«/acto  by  persons  claiming  the  right 
;,%%^«;n  If  ♦!,;«  ;<.  {n.f;»^  *k^«  t  »^»4%.«  4-^^!^.  *o  hold  said  offices  in  virtue  of  a  pretended  canvass 
m  vam.    If  this  is  justice,  then  I  confess  that  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  t^e  last  geneSd  election  in  said 

forty  years  and  more  of  study  of  the  Jaw  have  State,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1878,  by 

all  been  thrown  away  upon  me.    If  this  is  not  John  Lynch  and  others,  but  which  oanvaaa  haa  been 

monstrous,  if  this  is  not  inhuman,  if  it  is  not  a  shown  to  be  fraudulent  and  void;  and  whereas  a 

violation  of  the  first  principles  of  right,  if  it  is  J^l^n/'S^S  V'!.'^n«oH?n?i''iT«  ?*ISil?oHt^l?^^"^J 

^  . 1  1  i.'  «    i»  i.u    -  •  •*    i?  i.1.  -L  •  •       •  oers  of,  and  to  constitute,  tne  Lrefi^islature  of  said 

not  a  violation  of  the  spu-it  of  that  provision  m  g^^te,  aiid  were  organized  as  a  LegiSuture  in  puiBu- 

the  Constitution  that  no  man  shall  be  put  m  ante  of  illegal  orders  issued  by  a  judge  of  the  Oir- 
.          ji_^_;-_  !•__  xi-              _2»          .^.^i        ^       ...  r,      .    ..  ^1-- TT_..-ji  o.-^-_  j^-_  ^^^  District  of 

b  of  the  United 
s  proclamation 

-.-,,.  ,,        I.  i.  •    XL  recoffnizinff  the  person  now  holding  rf*/ac*9  the  office 

not  able  to  see  correctly  what  is  the  scope  or  of  GovemSr  of  said  State  as  legaf  GoVemor  of  aaid 

purpose  of  this  legislation,  or  what  are  the  State,  and  the  persons  now  holding  ds  facto  the 

principles  of  right  and  justice  that  should  pre-  offices  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Secretary  of  State, 

vail  under  a  civilized  government"  Attorney-General.  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and 

a<xTy«A«><^*l^ol  .-rn^n/i^^^^..  ^^^r^  *v««;i»  4-^  4\.^  Superintendent  of  Education  in  said  State  as  loiral 

Some  verbal  amendments  were  made  to  the  ^Soers  of  said  State  government,  which  proolarSa- 

report  of  the  committee,  after  which  it  was  tion  was  Issued  upon  representationH  made  by  said 

adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  and  persons  holding  said  offloes,  or  on  their  behaUl  bat 

passed  by  the  following  vote  :  it  now  appears  that  said  persons  holding  said  oxBoes 

are  not  le^al  officers  of  said  State ;  and  whereas  aaid 

YiAs— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Allison,  Bout  well.  Buck-  pretendeaLcgislature  is  now  in  session,  pretendinjp 

ingham,   Conklinff,  Edmuuds,  Flanagan,   Frelinff-  to  enact  laws  for  said  State,  which  said  pretended 

huysen,  Hamlin,  Harvey,  Howe,   Ingalls,  Mitchell  Governor  is  pretending  to  approve,  under  which  pT». 

Morrill  of   Vermont,  Ogles  by,  Patterson,    Pease,  tended  laws  it  will  be  claimed  righta  have  ve8te<f  so 

Pratt,  Bamsey.  Bobertson,  Sargent,  Scott,  Spencer,  that  the  people  of  said  State  may  be  oppressed  and 

Sterot^    Wadleigh,    Washburn,   West,  Windom,  involved  m  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation  before 

and  Wright — 29.  the  next  general  election,  under  the  constitution  and 

Nats— Messrs.  Bogy,  Boreman,  Carpenter,  Coop-  laws  of  said  State,  in  a.  d.  1876 ;  and  whereas  tho 
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poblio  pemce  in  nid  State  U  it  present  preteryed,  <<  The  Lynch  board  never  made  a  canvass 

and  can  only  be  preeerved  during  the  exUtinflr  atate  ^f  the  returna,  becanse  they  never  had  the  re- 

of  thuiffs  m  Boid  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  United    j.„,^«  v«/'^«a  7k^w» .  iv««.  ;J:  « i.^n-. 

States,  ind  by  retaining  a  part  ff  the  army  in  said  *^™*  Oefore  them;  but,  m  a  manner  whoUy 

Sute:  Thersfoie,  to  quiet  the  discontent  and  re-  unwarranted  by  any  law,  and  in  open  defiance 

dtore  the  State  to  its  full  riffhts,  and  give  it  oi&een  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  under  which 

of  its  government  which  sh^l  be  chosen  by  the  legal  they  pretended  to  act,  entered  mto  an  investi- 

Toters  of  said  State.  Ration  at  large  to  estimate  the  result  of  the 

Mr.  Carpenter:  "This  preamble  seta  forth  election.    This  board  certified  that  a  certain 

the  generiJ  propositions  which  I  claim  result  number  of  persons,  who  may  be  designated  the 

from  the  facts  cl  this  case  either  conceded  or  Grant  electors,  were  duly  elected ;  that  Kel- 

dearly  established  by  the  evidence.    My  first  logg  and  his  associates  on  the  State  ticket  were 

piirpoae  is  to  establiidi  this,  and,  if  I  succeed  in  elected ;  and  that  members  now  constituting 

doing  so,  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  the  Kellogg  Legislature  were  also  duly  elected 

satisfy  the  Senate  that  Congress  ought  to  apply  at  that  election. 

some  remedy.    I  shall  then  contend  that  a  new  *'  The  validity  of  the  election  as  respects 

election  is  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  such  presidential  electors  was  necessarily  involved 

a  case ;  that,  when  the  people  of  a  State  have  in  the  question  whether  their  votes  for  Presi- 

been  defrauded  of  the  result  of  an  election,  and  dent  and  Vice-President  should  be  counted, 

all  the  State  oflicers  and  the  Legislature  are  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

usurpers,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  give  the  peo-  Privileges  and  Elections ;  and  I  shaU  refer  the 

pie  another  opportunity  to  elect  their  officers.  Senate  to  the  unanimous  report  of  that  com- 

''  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  mittee,  made  by  its  chairman,  the  Senator  from 

that  the  general  election  in  that  State,  for  the  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  as  bearing  upon  that 

election  of  presidential  electors,  Governor  and  subject.    Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me 

other  State  officers,  half  of  the  Senate,  and  all  to  refer  to  the  objections  which  I  have  made 

the  members  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Legis-  against  the  validity  of  the  canvass  by  the 

latnre,  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  Lynch  board,  the  only  canvass  relied  upon  to 

1872.  establish  the  right  of  Kellogg  and  his  associates 

^  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  to  hold  the  offices  of  that  State : 
fact  tliat,  at  this  election,  electors  of  President  *^  1.   I  showed  that  the  Lynch  board,  so 
and  Vice-President  ought  to  have  been  elected,  called,  never  had  a  legal  existence ;  that  Long- 
because  I  claim  that  the  decision  of  both  street  and  Hawkins,  who  pretended  to  be  mem- 
Houses  of  Congress  rejecting  the  vote  of  the  hers  of  that  board,  never  were  elected ;  and 
electors  of  that  State,  and  denying  Louisiana  that  Bovee  was  disqualified,  because  he  was  a 
any  voice  whatever  in  the  election  of  Presi-  candidate  at  that  election, 
dent  and  Vice-President,  is  an  a^udication  by  ^*  2.  That  the  persons  claiming  to  be  mem- 
Congress  thAt  no  result  was  accomplished  by  hers  of  this  board  were  enjoined  from  canvass- 
the  pretended  election  of  November  4,  1872.  ing  any  thing  but  the  official  returns. 
If  any  thing  was  accomplished  at  that  election,  ^*3.  That  the  board  was  abolished  by  the 
then   presidential  electors,  a  Governor  and  act  of  November  20, 1872. 
other  State  officers,  and  a  Legislature,  were  ^*  4.  That  this  board  never  had  the  returns 
elected.    But,  if  no  presidential  electors  were  hefore  them. 

elected,  then  no  election  of  Governor  and  other  *^  5.  That  they  had  no  warrant  of  law,  even 
State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  conceding  that  they  were  a  legal  board,  for 
was  effected.  Congress  having  decided  that  doing  what  they  pretended  to  do — that  is,  in- 
tbe  election  was  void  as  to  presidential  electors,  qtdre  at  large  into  the  result  of  the  election ; 
it  follows  that  the  election  of  State  officers  and  that  all  that  even  the  legal  board  could  do  was 
niembers  of  the  Legislature  held  at  the  same  to  canvass  the  legal  returns, 
time,  and  subject  to  the  same  objections,  must  "  6.  That,  if  the  board  had  been  duly  elected, 
be  void  aJso.  had  not  been  enjoined,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
**  Let  us  consider  this  election,  the  canvass  abolished,  and  had  the  official  returns,  and  had 
of  votes,  and  the  subsequent  determination  of  heen  authorized  by  law  to  depart  from  the  re- 
Congress  in  the  premises.  turns  and  inquire  at  large  to  ascertain  the  re- 
^  The  election  passed  off  quietly ;  no  riots  or  suit  of  the  election,  still  their  proceedings  were 
violence  interfered  with  its  progress ;  fi^bd  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent,  as  admitted  and  sworn 
returns  were  generally  made  to  the  Governor  to  by  the  members  of  the  board,  to  such  ex- 
of  the  State  in  conformity  with  the  statute  law  tent  as  to  invalidate  their  proceedings ;  to  such 
of  the  State.  But  these  returns  were  never  an  extent  as  would  nullify  the  effect  of  the 
canvassed,  except  by  the  De  Feriet  board,  ap-  judgment  of  a  judicial  court  clothed  with 
pointed  by  Governor  Wannoth  under  the  act  jurisdiction  to  make  such  inquiry, 
of  November  20, 1872,  and  the  Foreman  board,  *^  Now  let  me  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
afypointed  by  the  pretended  McEnery  Legisla-  committee,  drawn  and  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tore.  The  result  of  both  these  canvasses  was  tor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  to  see  how  far 
to  decliire  that  McEnery  and  his  associates  on  it  sustains  the  objections  I  have  made  to  the 
the  State  ticket  were  elected  by  about  9,906  canvass  by  the  Lynch  board.  The  subject  be- 
majority.  log  considered  was  the  result  of  the  election  as 
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to  presidential  electors.    After  setting  out  the        *'  There,  Senators,  is  the  Judgment  passed  bj 

election  law  of  1870,  and  the  circumstances  the  Senator  from  Indiana  upon  the  Taliditr  of 

under  which  it  is  claimed  the  Lynch  board  and  the  canvass  by  the  Lynch  board, 
the  Warmoth  board  were  elected  and  organ-        "  Mr.  President,  bearing  in  mind  that  tba 

ized,  the  report  proceeds  as  follows :  Senator,  in  this  report,  was  speaking  of  the 

The  election  for  presidential  electors,  membere  of  election  of  November  4,  1872,  for  the  election 

Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of  the  Legis-  of  presidential  electors,  State  officers,  and  Leg- 

lature,  was  held  in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of  Novem-  iglatnre,  and  that  the  same  objectioDa  exist  to 

ber,  and  the  returns  of  the  election  in  the  various  ^  validity  of  the  election  of  State  officers  and 

parishes  were  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  Super-  j"'' /»**"*''/  "•  ""«»  w*^wvi*  u*  i^msvci  vu^«no  m 

viaors  of  Begistration,  as  required  by  law.     The  Legislature  as  in  regard  to  presidential  eleo- 

Govemor  refused  to  act  with  the  board  known  as  the  tors ;  that  the  election  for  all  was  held  at  the 

Lynoli  board,  or  to  open  and  lav  before  that  board  same  time,  under  the  same  election  laws,  and 

the  returns  of  the  election  from  the  various  parishes ;  that  the  returns  for  all  these  officers  were  msde 

toXfti.X^n.?Xw\a*?torWwi;?^  to  the  earn*  way;  that  the  «mv«s  by  th* 

was  then  enjoined  from  further  proceedings  by  Judge  Lynch  board  was  made  in  the  same  manner 

Burell.    The  official  returns  which  had  been  sent  to  as  to  all  these  officers,  and  that,  if  one  is  in- 

the  Governor  were  bv  him  withheld  from  the  L^noh  yalid,  so  also  is  the  other,  am  I  not  jastified  in 

returning  board,  and  never  at  any  time  came  into  guying  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  by  this 

the  possession  or  under  the  ezAmination  of  that  ^^^Ji  i^  ^ov**  ;i«*^,«*5«a^  *v«*  «.i,«7^il*#;^« 

boarX.    The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  at  its  session  ^P,^^  ^  effect  determined  that  the  electwn 

in  the  winter  of  1872,  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  felled  as  to  State  officers  and  Legislature,  as 

returning  or  canvassing  board,  as  created  by  the  act  well  as  in  regard  to    presidential   electon  i 

of  1870,  and  authoriang  the  State  Senate  to  elect  a  What  we  call  an  election  consists  of  several 

returning  board,  to  have  the  same  powers  as  the  ^f^^j.      ThArA  ia.  flr«t  of  nil   a  rAmatrnHnn  of 

former,  2nd  making  other  changes  in  the  mode  of  P*™-     ^  ®^®  3  °,      ^^^^  %^^^^lz^ 

conducting  the  elections;  and  on  the  20th  of  No-  voters.  Secondly,  the  casting  of  ballote.   Third, 

vember,  1872,  the  Governor,  who  had  not  signed  Jy,  the  counting  and  canvassing  of  votes.    Each 

this  act,  but  kept  it  in  his  possession  during  the  step  in  this  process  must  be  performed  accord- 

penden^  pf  these  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  jng  to  law  to  secure  the  legi  result  which  we 

of  the  iTnited  States  and  also  prooeodjnijs  of  a  like  ^       election. 

character  commenced  in  the  eighth  district  court  of  ~r.  r"  -o-^v^vr**.  •   .       .. . 

the  State,  signed  the  bUl  and  published  it  as  a  law.  It  will  be  seen,  by  carefully  examining  this 

t.  nii_.    .   ..1        J.     1  •  i_    V  T  X-  J  i.1     T       1.  report,  that  the  fact  that  the  votes  were  not 

**  This  IS  the  act  which  abohahed  the  Lynch  j^^^„  » canvassed  and  certified  was  regarded  as 

board.    Agam  the  report  says :  conclusive  that  the  election  as  to  pi^sidential 

Some  two  or  three  days  preoedinff  the  4th  of  De-  electors  was  void, 
cembor,  the  Lynch  board  officially  declared  that  M.         44  rpi,_  ^^_  u^^^.^  ^f  n^w>f^^m  ^A^^^^  nm 
F.  Bonzano,  J.ianabere,  C.  H.  H^stead,  L.  C.  Crou-  ,  "  ^h®  ^f  ^  Houses  of  Congress  adopted,  or 
danez,  A.  R.  Johnson,  Milton  Morris,  J.  Tavlor,  and  »*  !«»»*  aoted  upon,  the  doctrine  of  this  report, 
John  Bay,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  tne  Grant  and  decided  that  the  so-called  Grant  electon 
electors,  had  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  in  Jiad  not  been  duly  elected,  and  therefore  the 
the  State  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  ^^t^g  ^g^  ^y  ^hem  for  President  and  Vice- 
dent,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  tfdfMW,  Mr.  Bovee.  "d^^.j^^*  ««„i;i  «^*  w^  «^««*aJ 
not  then  in  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  0^  President  could  not  be  counted. 
State  or  the  State  seal,  but  who  had  been  decided         **  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  dearly  estab- 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  a  few  days  before  lished  that  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  goveni- 
to  be  the  lawful  Secretary,  made  a  certificate  of  elco-  ment  was  subject  to  all  the  objections  and 
tion  to  the  persons  so  declared  chosen  as  electors,  afflicted  with  all  the  infirmities  which  both 
and  on  the  4th  of  December  they  met  and  cast  their  ^  ^«"»^  jv*  •  «■  '   wj^,  *««   ""  .    w«*w  wv 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  according  mouses  of  Oongresa  held  conclusive  agamst  the 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress.    They  election  of  presidential  electors.    It  wiD  bear 
did  not,  on  that  day,  however,  seal  up  their  vote,  repetition  that  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  gov- 
but  kept  it  open  for  several  days  untQ  Mr  Boyee,  ernment  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 

Se:i,'sr;sratt^^^^^^^  ^^-^-^  5~ded  by  the  same  circumstance. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  no  right,  under  the  law,  canvassed  by  the  same  board,  and  in  the  same 

to  make  any  eertifleate  upon  the  suDject,  unless  for  manner,  and,  in  every  particular  affecting  its 

the  information  of  the  Governor,  and  his  oertifloate  validity,   identicid  with  the   election   of  the 

constitutes  no  legal  evidence  of  the  election  of  the  Q^nt  electors,  which  both  Houses  of  Con- 

persons  therem  named-the  Lynch  board.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  absolutely  void. 

"  And  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the        "  Therefore,  am  I  not  warranted  in  declaim 

Senator  from  Indiana  in  this  his  first  report  ing  that  Congress  has  already,  in  effect,  de- 

from  the  committee,  which  was  unanimous :  dared  that  the  Kellogg  goyernment  never  was 

The  Lynch  board,  in  makins:  the  count  and  decla-  elected  ? 
ration  as  to  the  election  of  electors,  did  so  without        "  In  connection  with  this  report,  I  should 

having  before  them  anv  of  the  official  returns  of  the  ^dd  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt 

election  as  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  election  ^/.  t  o.»;o;<.,«.  »«.  <^^a^  K^r^.^  ♦k««.  ^..^^ 

under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  had  no  legal  evi-  ^^.Jl^'^^^'^SfT**..       ?  before  that  report 
dence  before  them  at  all  upon  which  they  could         "-Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  that  court 

count  the  votesj  but  their  count  was  made  upon  doc-  now  relied  upon  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

uments,  affidavits,  and  statements,  «b  varts  in  their  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the 

character  having  no  legal  validity,  a^a  which  could  Kellogg  government,  because  it  held  that  the 

not,  m  the  nature  of  tlimjrs,  form  the  basis  of  an  t     '^06  6^  «  «m*w«^  ujum»*^  .«  .i^^v*  »uoi, 

accurate  and  reliable  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  Lynch  board  was  the  legal  returning  board, 

election.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  regarded  the  pre- 
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tended  canTasB  hj  ibat  board  as  absolntelj  after  his  power  was  complete,  and  the  imperial 
Toid,  in  consequence  of  the  irregnlaritj  of  their  government  in  fall  operation,  maintained  re- 
proceedings,  and  the  fact  that  the retnrns never  publican /(>rm»;  that  is,  it  was  ^republican  in 
were  before  them ;  which  objections  exist  in  form,'  but  imperial  in  fact.  Napoleon,  the 
fall  force,  and  most  be  equally  fatal,  in  regard  first  consul,  gradually  ripened  into  the  emperor, 
to  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  government.  We  have  recently  seen  the  Republic  of  opain, 

**  Let  me  say  that,  although  this  report  was  without  any  change  of  form,  assuming  and 

made  as  a  preliminary  report  by  the  committee,  exercising   imperial  power.     The  pretended 

yet  all  the  testimony  subsequently  taken  by  the  election  of  Napoleon  III.  was,  in  form,  repub- 

eommittee  tends  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  llcan ;  in   fact,  a  fraud.     And   illustrations 

the  objection  to  the  validity  of  that  election.  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.    If  republican 

^*  Congress  will  stand  in  an  unenviable  atti-  governments  on  this  continent  are  ever  over- 
tude  before  the  country  if  in  regard  to  an  eleo-  thrown,  it  will  be  accomplished  by  employing 
tion  for  several  officers,  held  at  the  same  time  the  forms  of  a  republic  to  mask  departure  from 
and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  to  all,  it  its  substance.  The  literature  of  1789  shows 
shall  decide  that  as  to  one  it  is  void  and  as  to  that  our  fathers  were  keenly  alive  to  this  fact ; 
the  other  valid ;  if  it  shall  hold  that  as  to  preei-  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  framing 
dential  electors  it  was  void,  and  yet  as  to  State  a  constitution  designed!,  as  its  preamble  de- 
government  it  was  valid.  clares,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  secure 

^*  Assuming  the  case  as  I  claim  it  to  be,  two  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
questions  arise  in  regard  to  the  bill  now  under  posterity,  and  in  establishing  a  government  to 
consideration  for  holding  a  new  election  in  preside  over  and  protect  the  States,  no  pro- 
that  State  under  Federal  authority:  first,  has  vision  was  made  to  guard  them  against  the 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  such  a  bill  ?  and,  greatest  and  the  most  common  danger  that  be- 
second,  if  it  has  the  power,  is  it  expedient  to  sets  free  institutions ;  and  yet  it  will  be  oon- 
exerciee  it  ?  ceded  that  no  such  provision  was  made  unless 

**  J  shall  first  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  clause  under  considera- 

Ccmgress  possesses  such  power.    Many  of  our  tion. 

friends,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  great  re-        **  If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  vital 

spect,  doubt  its  existence;  and  we  all  agree  element  of  republican  government  that    its 

that,  if  the  power  does  exist,  it  is  one  of  the  rulers  are  chosen  by  the  people,  it  follows  that 

most  delicate  attributes  of  this  Government,  the  present  government  of  Louisiana,  lacking 

and  ought  not  to  be  exercised  except  in  case  this,  is  not  a  republican  government.    And  in 

of  necessity.    But  I  maintain  that,  if  the  neces-  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere 

fiity  exists,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  exercise  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  power 

this  power  discreetly,  prudently,  but  so  as  f^lly  does  not  exist,  it  would  not  if  in  1876  £!ellogg 

to  meet  the  existing  case  and  remedy  the  exist-  and  his  associates  should  run  again  and  be  de- 

ing  evil.  feated  by  20,000  minority,  and  Durrell  should 

''The  Constitution  makes  it  our  duty  to*  set  them  up;  and  in  1880  the  same  thing  should* 

guarantee  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  republican  take  place,  and  be  repeated  in  1884,  and  90  on* 

form  of  government.    What  does  the  phrase,  during  Ke11ogg*s  natural  life.    These  repeti- 

'  republican  form  of  government,^  mean  ?    I  tions  would  make  the  outrage  more  manifest, 

answer,  it  means  a  republican  kind  of  govern-  but  would  not  increase  the  power  of  Congress, 

ment,  or  a  republican  government ;  and  that  If  Congress  cannot  interfere  in  the  fii-st  year 

the  essential  element  of  a  republican  govern-  of  such  a  usurpation,  it  cannot  in  the  fiftieth ; 

ment  is  that  its  offices  shall  be  held  by  persons  because  our  power  is  derived  from  the  Consti- 

cbosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  people ;  that  no  tution,  which  is  the  same  at  all  times ;  and 

government  is  republican,  within  the  meaning  what  we  cannot  do  at  once,  we  cannot  do  ulti- 

of  the  guarantee  clause,  the  powers  of  which  mately.    K  Kellogg  and  his  associates  should 

are  administered  by  persons  not  chosen  by  the  be  thus  continued  in  power  for  twenty  years, 

people.    To  construe  the  Constitution  so  as  to  and  avow  the  purpose  of  remaining  during 

bold  that  as  long  as  a  State  government  ob-  their  lives  by  the  use  of  the  same  means,  would 

serves  the  form  it  may  depart  from  the  reality  it  be  contended  that  the  State  had  a  republican 

of  republican  government,  is  to  render  the  government?    It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that 

guarantee  clause  utterly  worthless.    The  Su-  the  State  had  a  government  republican  in  form, 

preme  Court  has  often  declared  that  the  Con-  but  it  would  be  true  that  the  form  was  used  to 

stitQtion  must  be  so  construed  as  to  secure  the  continue  a  despotism.    There  is  nothing  in  the 

eabstantial  results  contemplated  by  its  framers ;  Constitution,  taken  as  a  whole,  nor  in  the  liter- 

that  forms  and  fictions  are  not  enough.  ature  of  that  day,  which  will  justify  us  in  say- 

'*AJI  history  demonstrates  that  the  greatest  ing  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 

>  danger  to  free  government  is  from  the  usurpa-  sticklers  for  form,  and  intended  to  provide  that 

tioD  of  rulers  and  the  perversion  of  forms.    The  in  usurping  the  functions  of  free  government, 

cunning  bTpocrisy  of  Augustus  established  a  and  transforming  the  States  into  despotisms, 

despotism  in  Rome  after  the  sword  of  Julius  in  fact  the  usurpers  should  be  confined  to  a 

Cesar  had  failed.    Augustus  established  the  particular  method  of  accomplishing  that  result, 

^pire  in  the  name  of  we  republic ;  and  long  namely,  an  observance  of  the  forms  of  a  repub* 
VOL,  XIV. — 15   A 
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lioan  government.  It  was  intended  to  pre-  this  right,  and  this  bil]  proposes  to  restore  it 
serve  not  the  form  merely,  bat  the  reality ;  not  The  people  of  every  State  have  a  right  to  de- 
the  fiction,  but  the  fact  of  free  government,  re*  mand  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
pablican  government,  a  government  elected  by  to  them  a  government,  and  a  whole  govern- 
the  people;  and  that,  too,  not  occasionally,  ment,  of  their  own  choosing,  and  shall  rid  them 
and  after  long  intemiptions,  but  at  all  times,  of  a  government  which  exists  only  by  usnrpa- 
And  if  Congress  ascertains  that  at  any  time  tlon.  They  secured  this  right  by  the  adoption 
such  government  does  not  exist  in  a  particular  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vest- 
State,  its  duty  is  imperative  to  take  the  proper  ing  the  power  in  us,  and  thereby  casting  the 
steps  to  give  such  a  government  to  the  State,  duty  upon  us,  to  do  this  thing.  And  if  any 
And  what  laws  may  Congress  pass  in  such  a  State,  at  any  time,  is  compelled  or  permitted 
case  ?  The  Constitution  answers  this  question,  to  submit  to  a  usurping  government,  it  is  be- 
^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  cause  we  fail  to  perform  the  duty  unposed  upon 
laws  whimi  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  us.  And  whether  we  fail  from  timidity,  or 
carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  from  party  pr^udioe  or  policy,  it  is  equally  a 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  disregard  of  our  duty. 

United  States ' — one  of  which  is  the  power  to  ^^  If  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  duty 

guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  or  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  a  republicaa 

kind  of  government  government  to  every  State,  and  right  in  saying 

**  Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  what  law  is  that  a  government  held  by  usurpers  is  not  a 

necessary  and  proper  to  confer  upon  the  State  republican  government,  then  it  is  impossible  to 

of  Louisiana  a  government  chosen  by  its  peo-  deny  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill;  because, 

pie?    Evidently  a  law  which,  shall  authorize  if  we  have  the  power  to  interfere  at  all,  the 

the  people  of  that  State  to  fill  the  State  ofilces  manner  of  interference  is  a  matter   entirely 

with  persons  of  their  own  choice  in  place  of  within  the  discretion  of  Congress.    The  powers 

the  present  usurpers.    The  constitution  of  that  conferred  upon  this  Government  are  sovereign 

State  is  republican,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  powers ;  that  is,  powers  unlimited,  save  as  t£e 

Court  are  properly  in  their  places,  but  the  Constitution  regulates  their  exercise ;  and  Qxej 

political  department  of  the  government  is  held  override  all  State  constitutions  and  laws.     This 

by  usurpers.    The  extent  of  our  legislation  in  '  power  to  guarantee  a  republican  government 

a  given  case  should  be  measured  by  the  evil  to  to  the  States  is  an  absolute  and  sovereign  pow- 

be  corrected.    In  1865  you  found  that  State  er,  and  its  exercise  wholly  unrestricted  by  the 

without  any  government  whatever,  and  then  Constitution.    Congress  is  authorized  to  do  a 

you  took  the  proper  steps  to  establish  a  repub*  certain  thing,  and  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  com* 

Ucan  government  there.    Yon  provided  for  a  mitted  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Congress, 

convention  to  frame  a  State  constitution.    You  We  may  do  in  every  case  just  what  the  case 

provided  for  an  election  by  the  people  to  fill  requires ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 

the  State  ofiices  and  the  Legislature.    It  was  what  this  bill  proposes  is  the  only  remedy,  the 

necessary  at  that  time  to  do  these  things,  be-  -only  way,  to  give  that  State  for  the  next  two 

cause  there  was  no  government  and  no  part  years  a  government  of  its  own  choosing." 

of  a  government  intact  in  that  State.    Now  it  Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said:  ^'I  do  not 

is  necessary  to  do  only  a  part  of  these  things,  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I  should 

It  is  not  necessary  to  frame  a  constitution,  fbr  like  to  ask  a  question.     Who  is  to  decide 

the  State  has  one  adopted  by  the  people.    It  whether  the  ofiScers  exercising  the  governing 

is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  the  election  of  power  in  a  State  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 

judges,  because  the  judicial  department  of  that  pie  of  that  State? " 

government  has  not  been  usurped.    But  it  is  Mr.  Carpenter:  ** Ultimately,  no  doubt,  we 

necessary  to  provide  for  the  election  of  State  must  decide  it." 

officers  and  a  Legislature,  because  those  places  Mr.  Ferry :  '^  Then  I  understand  that  in  all 
are  held  by  usurpers,  and  because  the  govern-  cases  where  the  officers  exercising  the  govern- 
ment is  not  republican  in  kind,  unless  itspoliti-  ing  piower  of  a  State  have  not  been  elected*  or 
cal  department,  its  law-making  power,  is  held  are  alleged  not  to  have  been  elected  by  the 
by  persons  who  have  been  elected  by  the  peo-  people  of  that  State,  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pie.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  supported  mquire,  decide,  intervene,  and  order  a  new 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  can  ques-  election  ?  " 

tion  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill.    As  cer-  Mr.  Carpenter :  "  I  say  undoubtedly,  as   a 

tainly  as  the  whole  includes  its  parts,  so  cer-  question  of  power.    My  friend  is  seeking  to 

tainly,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  set  up  a  K>roe  me  upon  what  he  thinks  the  great  objec- 

whole  government,  and  authorize  an  election  tion  to  this  power;  but  let  me  suggest  to  nim 

to  fill  £dl  its  offices,  it  has  the  power  to  reclaim  that  I  am  discussing  the  power  itself,  and  not 

one  department  of  the  government  from  usurp-  the  propriety  of  exercising  it  in  every  ease ; 

ers  and  restore  it  to  the  people.  and  that  the  objection  suggested  by  his  quee- 

^'  It  is  said  that  this  bill  is  in  conflict  with  tion  is  more  properly  directed  against  the  ex- 

the  theory  of  State  rights ;  but  what  right  can  ercise  of  the  power  improperly  than  against  ita 

be  dearer  to  a  State  than  the  right  of  self-gov-  existence.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tlaa 

«mment?    The  people  have  been  deprived  of  power  might  be  abused;  bat  the  same  is  trae 
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of  every  power  conferred  upon  the  Govern-  Democrats  carried  their  State  officers  and  the 
ment.  The  prinoip^  arguments  I  have  heard  Legislature,  while  Republicans  enough  to  have 
and  seen  against  the  existence  of  this  power  are  changed  the  result  staid  at  home  and  did  not 
designed  to  show,  and  do  conclusivelj  show,  vote,  if  Governor  Washburn  had  said  to  his 
that  the  power,  if  abused,  would  lead  to  dis-  successor,  'True,  you  were  elected,  but  I  think 
ostrous  results;  and  the  fear  is  always  expressed  I  will  stay  in;'  and  the  members  of  the  old 
that  if  the  power  were  conceded  it  would  be  Legislature  had  said,  '  We  don't  like  to  see 
abused.  But  why  is  there  more  danger  of  the  Democrats  in  our  place ;  we  will  hold  over,' 
abuse  of  this  than  of  many  other  powers  of  the  the  government  thus  administered  would  have 
Government  t  No  one  wiU  question,  I  presume,  been  republican  in  form,  if  the  Senator  from 
that,  as  regards  mere  power,  Oongress  might  New  Jersey  is  right,  and  would  have  satisfied 
to-day  decide  the  existing  government  of  Con-  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
necticut  not  to  be  republican  in  form,  and  take  be  so,  the  States  of  this  Union  are  the  legitimate 
steps  to  supplant  it  by  another.  This  would  prey  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  guarantee 
of  course  be  a  scandalous  abuse  of  the  power,  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly  worthless.  A 
Butdoes  any  one  fear  that  it  will  be  so  abused?  construction  of  that  instrument  which  gives 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  power,  the  people  of  a  State  over  to  the  usurpation  of 
nor  that  it  was  wisely  conferred.  The  safe-  their  rulers,  and  denies  them  all  remedy,  is,  to 
guard  against  its  abuse  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  say  the  least  of  it,  not  wisely  devised  to  insure 
proceeding  might  be  taken  in  regard  to  any  the  domestic  tranquillity  or  to  secure  the  bless- 
other  and  every  other  State ;  and  Senators  are  ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.*' 
Dot  likely  to  vote  proceedings  against  another  Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  ^^  I  think  that  the  Sena* 
State  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  have  tor  from  Wisconsin  strikes  out  of  the  Gonstitu- 
applied  to  their  own.  Everybody,  in  the  dis-  tion  the  word  *  form,'  and  makes  the  Constitu- 
cussion  of  this  question,  refers  to  the  election  tion  read  that  there  shall  be  a  republican  gov- 
in  New  York  when  Griswold  was  elected,  but  emment  I  think  that  word  *  form '  has  great 
Hoffman  was  canvassed  in  as  Governor  of  that  significance.  I  think  the  two  things  that  were 
State ;  and  it  is  asked  triumphantly,  Is  it  the  guaranteed  are  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
duty  of  Congress  to  interfere  in  such  a  case  ?  ment,  and  tranquillity,  peace,  government  If 
I  say  no  ;  not  because  Congress  did  not  possess  the  people  of  a  State  have  a  republican  form 
the  power,  but  because  such  a  case  would  not  of  government,  and  if  the  United  States  main- 
justify  the  exercise  of  it  There  is  no  parallel  tain  order  and  peace  and  tranquillity  so  that 
between  that  case  and  this.  the  people  can  correct  their  own  errors,  their 
^^  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  must  be  own  mistakes,  I  think  that  then  we  have  done 
aware  that  extreme  cases  are  not  proper  tests  all  that  we  ought  to  do ;  and  that  for  the  Uni- 
of  general  principles.  There  are  cases  in  which  ted  States  to  intervene  and  force  an  election 
Congress  should  interfere.  There  are  cases  in  upon  them  is  taking  from  them  a  republican 
which  it  should  not    There  may  be  other  cases  form  of  government." 

of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  Mr.  Carpenter :  *^  The  word  '  form '  is  in 
class  they  belong ;  and  where  Congress  should  the  Constitution,  but  the  question  is.  What  does 
be  in  doubt,  prudence  would  dictate  that  no  it  mean  ?  I  thinlE  it  is  synonymous  with  *  kind ' 
action  should  be  taken."  or  ^  class,'  and  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  *  re- 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  ^*  In  New  York  they  had  publican  government.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  is  the  objection  intended  to  be  secured  by  this 
all  the  Constitution  guarantees."  provision  was  to  compel  the  States  to  remain 
Mr.  Carpenter:  **This  suggests  again  the  republics,  and  prevent  their  becoming  men- 
question  I  have  already  discussed  in  regard  to  archies ;  to  perpetuate  government  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  republican  form.'  the  people  should  enjoy  the  right  of  self-gov- 
If  you  merely  mean  the  form  of  government  ernment  by  electing  their  officers,  and  to  forbid 
fixed  by  the  State  constitution — "  governments  in  which  the  people  should  be 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  **^  I  was  using  the  words  governed  either  under  the  pretext  of  divine 
of  the  Oonstitntion."  right  or  by  usurpation;  and  any  construction 
Mr.  Carpenter :  ^^  The  words  of  the  Consti-  of  the  Constitution  under  which  it  fails  to 
tution  must  be  construed ;  and  the  same  word  accomplish  this  end  must  be  a  misconstruction. 
is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  Constitution.  Such  a  construction  does  injustice  to  the  mem- 
The  eoofltitutional  phrase  is,  the  State  shall  017  of  the  fathers ;  it  is  trifling  with  the  whole 
have  a  *  republican  f&rm  of  government ; '  subject  to  say  that  so  long  as  usurpation  and 
which  I  ^im  means  a  republican  kind  of  gov-  despotic  power  observe  republican  forms  in 
emment,  or  a  Tt^ubl%can  government  If  the  administration  they  are  protected  by  the  Con- 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  can  maintain  that  stitution." 

while  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  gov-  Mr.  Thurman :  **  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

emment  is  republican  it  is  immaterial  whether  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment  ? " 

it  be  administered  by  those  who  were  elected  Mr.  Can>enter :  **  Certainly." 

or  by  tiiose  who  were  defeated  by  the  people,  Mr.  Thurman :  **I  wish  to  make  this  sug* 

then,  in  Wisconsin,  which  has  a  republican  gestion :  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 

coDstitation,  and  where  at  the  last  election  the  of  the  United  States  that  requires  that  a  State 
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shall  have  a  written  constitation.  Its  constitn-  universally  conceded  that  this  article  of  the 
tion  maj  be  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  without  Constitution  was  intended  to  vest  this  power 
one  word  of  writing.  Now  if  the  word  *  form '  in  the  General  Government,  that  the  guarantee 
be  taken  in  its  most  narrow  sense,  praj  what  of  republican  government  was  intended  to  pro- 
is  the  guarantee  worth  in  a  case  where  there  teot  the  people  against  usurpation,  and  that  the 
is  no  written  constitution  of  a  State  ?  "  guarantee  against  domestic  violence  was  in- 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ^'  That  well  illustrates  what  tended  to  protect  the  State  government  against 
I  was  trying  to  illustrate  in  another  way,  and  turbuletioe  within  the  State ;  and  that  the  jo- 
lt comes  back  to  this :  the  question  is,  whether  risdiction  to  determine  whether  the  state  of 
by  that  article  of  the  Constitution  it  was  in-  things  existing  in  a  State  autiiorized  the  Con- 
tended to  guarantee  something  to  a  State,  or  eral  Government  to  interfere  for  the  parpo;«e 
nothing;  whetlier  it  was  meant  to  deal  with  of  executing  the  first  of  these  guarantees  w&it 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  or  with  the  mere  fiction  vested  exclusively  in  the  General  Got- emment, 
and  form  ?  "  not  in  the  State ;  and  I  have  read  from  the 

Mr.  Norwood,  of  Georgia,  said:  *^  Before  the  writings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  great  champioB 

Senator  passes  from  that  point,  I  wish  to  ask  of  State  rights,  in  support  of  tliis  view, 

him  a  question ;  and  I  will  state  in  advance  to  ^^  And  when  it  is  conceded,  as  it  is  by  the 

the  Senator  that  my  object  is  to  get  light  on  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the  only  exist- 

this  subject :  because  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  ing   government  in  Louisiana  is,   ^  root  and 

main  point  in  the  case,  and  the  one  in  regard  branch,  a  usurpation,'  I  supposed  Congress  had 

to  which  I  have  felt  greatly  embarrassed.    I  the  power,  and  was  obliged,  to  proyide  socna 

wish  him  to  state  whether  he  thinks  there  is  suitable  remedy ;  and  the  bill  under  considera- 

but  one  remedy  where  a  republican  form  of  tion  seems  to  me  to  provide  the  only  auitable 

government  has  been  destroyed  or  overthrown  ?  remedy. 

The  remedy  he  proposes  is,  by  act  of  Congress  "But  what  seems  to  me  a  very  important 

to  order  a  new  election.   Does  he  consider  that  element  of  this  case  is,  that  we  are  not  now 

a  better  remedy  than  for  Congress,  if  it  asoer-  considering  in  the  first  instance  whether  the 

tains,  as  he  says  it  can,  by  a  review  of  an  elec-  Federal  Government  ought  to  interfere.    The 

tion  in  the  State,  that  a  minority  has  over-  fact  is,  the  Federal  Government  has  already 

thrown  the  mfgority  and  taken  possession  of  interfered  through  its  judicial  department.    Ji 

the  government,  to  determine  that  the  m^'ority  Federal  judge  acting  not  only  without  jQri»- 

shall  have  control  of  the  government ;  and,  if  diction,  but  in  confessed  violation  of  an  act  of 

necessary,  to  authorize  the  Executive  to  see  Congress,  has  organized  this  usurpation ;  and 

that  the  majority  shall  be  installed  ? "  tiie  question  is  whether  Congress  has  the  power 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  The  Senator,  of  course,  is  to  undo  the  wrong  he  has  done,  by  restoring 
aware  that  I  do  not  think  that  McEnery  was  in  to  the  people  of  that  State  the  right  of  which 
fact  elected,  although  the  returns  show  that  he  he  has  deprived  them.  Can  it  be  maintiuned 
was."  that  a  Federal  judge,  in  open  defiance  of  Fed- 
Mr.  Norwood :  "  I  understand  that.  I  am  eral  law,  may  take  a  State  government  from 
merely  asking  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks  the  hands  of  the  people,  confer  it  upon  usurp- 
it  is  better  to  order  anew  elecfion  than  to  have  ers,  and  that  Congress  is  powerieaa  in  the 
those  put  in  power  who  the  returns  show  premises?  It  may  be  said  the  judge  might  be 
were  elected."  impeached.    This  would  punish  him,  but  would 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  If  I  believed  that  McEnery  not  redress  the  wrong.    The  Kellogg  govern- 

was  in  fact  elected  at  that  election,  the  logic  of  ment  would  still  exist,  protected  by  Federal 

the  situation  would  dictate  that  Congress,  if  troops,  unless  Congress  should  interfere ;  and 

that  were  necessary,  should  recognize  his  gov-  I  can  imagine  no  form  of  interference  that 

ernment.    But  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  be*  would  redress  the  wrong,  except  to  restore  to 

lieve  that  the  McEnery  government  has  any  that  people,  as  this  bill  proposes,  the  right  thev 

more  right  than  the  Kellogg  government.    In  have  been  deprived  of,  to  choose  their  own 

the  second  place  the  McEnery  government  rulers.    And.  1  shall  be  curious  to  hear  the 

never  had  an  existence  in  fact.  Senator  from  Connecticut  point  out  any  other 

"  Mr.  President,  these  interruptions  (of  which  remedy.  For  that,  however,  I  must  wdt  until 
I  do  not  complain)  have  drawn  me  somewhat  he  shall  see  fit  to  reveal  it 
away  from  the  line  of  argument  I  intended  to  '^  I  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
pursue,  compelled  me  to  interrupt  the  order  the  State  is  in  collusion  with  Kellogg,  has  al- 
in  which  I  intended  to  discuss  the  topics  in-  ready  corruptly  decided  many  cases  in  his  favor, 
volved,  so  that  in  returning  to  my  subleot  I  and  will  continue  in  the  same  course,  ^ere 
may  repeat  some  things  I  have  said.  But  I  can  be  no  judicial  remedy  in  that  State,  and 
will  resume,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  thread  I  had  the  remedy  of  force  is  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
in  hand  when  I  was  interrupted.  stitution  of  the  United  States.    This  State  gov- 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  the  present  state  of  ernment  will  not  inaugurate  any  movement  to 
things  in  Louisiana  amounts  to  a  usurpation,  overthrow  itself.  The  people  of  the  State  can- 
then  Congress  may  prescribe  a  remedy,  or  it  not ;  because,  first,  the  Constitution  of  the 
can  prescribe  no  remedy  in  case  of  any  usur-  United  States  forbids  it ;  and,  second,  because, 
pation  in  a  State.    I  had  supposed  that  it  was  if  they  should  attempt  it,  they  would  be  con- 
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fronted  with  Federal  bayonets.    Now,  sir,  what  a  school  of  instruction  at  West  Point  as  a  means 
b  the  device  locked  np  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen*  of  securing  suitable  officers  of  the  army, 
ator  firom  Connecticut  which  will  meet  this  *^  Now,  take  this  power  to  guarantee  a  re- 
case  ?  publican  government  to  a  State,  and  assuming, 

^^  Let  me  return  once  more  to  this  question  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  agrees,  that 
of  power,  firom  which  I  have  been  so  often  the  existing  State  government  is  a  usurpation, 
drawn  to  answer  the  questions  that  have  been  and  assuming,  as  I  maintain,  that  a  republican 
pat  to  me.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  government  is  a  government  by  the  people,  and 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  that  a  government  by  usurpation  is  not  a  re- 
republican  government.  The  State  of  Louisi-  publican  government,  and  that  the  United 
ana  has  not  such  a  government  at  present  States  are  bound  to  correct  this  evil,  no  man 
What  remedy  may  we  employ  ?  I  answer,  in  can  deny  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  be- 
the  langoflge  of  tiie  Constitution,  any  proper  cause  it  provides  one,  if  not  the  best,  remedy 
and  necessary  remedy;  and  we  are  the  exdu-  for  the  evil.  In  other  words,  if  the  United 
give  judges  of  the  means  proper  to  be  employed,  States  have  the  power  to  interfere  in  this  case, 
provided  we  possess  the  power  to  do  any  thing  the  mode  in  which  that  interference  shall  be 
in  the  premises.  I  deny  that  any  power  con-  made  Ib  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  Con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  upon  the  United  gress;  and  by  passing  this  bill  we  shall  deter- 
States  is  subject  to  the  consMit^  or  falls  by  the  mine  that  this  is  a  proper  mode.  Those  who 
dissent,  of  any  State.  The  powers  conferred  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  biU 
upon  this  Government  are  sovereign  powers ;  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  at  all ; 
they  are  unlimited,  except  where  the  Constitu-  deny — ^if  they  concede,  as  my  friend  from  Con- 
tioD  itsdf  has  regulated  their  exercise.  Where  necticut  does,  that  this  is  a  case  of  usurpation 
the  Constitution  confers  power  over  a  given  — ^the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  in  case  of 
subject,  and  does  not  regulate  the  exercise  of  any  usurpation  of  a  State  government  If  this 
the  power,  the  power  of  this  Government  is  as  be  a  sound  doctrine,  then  the  Constitution  of 
Absolute  as  the  power  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  United  States  secures  to  the  people  of  a 
Take  the  power  to  declare  war.  Has  not  this  State  not  'the  blessings  of  liberty,*  but  the 
Government  as  much  power  in  that  respect  as  evils  of  usurpation  and  despotism.  The  people 
the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ?  cannot  by  force  overthrow  such  usurpation. 
Take  the  power  of  taxation.  In  certain  par-  because  the  government  de  facto  wiU  appeal 
ticolars  it  is  restricted  by  the  Constitution ;  to  the  President,  as  this  government  has  done, 
but,  excepting  those  restrictions,  it  is  an  un-  and  will  be  supported  by  him,  as  this  is.  It 
limited  and  arbitrary  power.  We  may  declare  must  be  presumed  that  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
war  to-morrow,  with  or  without  cause,  against  stitution  under  consideration  was  inserted  for 
any  nation  or  all  mankind.  We  may,  by  the  some  purpose ;  and  if  not  for  a  case  like  this, 
power  of  taxation,  withdraw  the  last  dollar  for  what  purpose  was  it  inserted?  To  deny 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  place  it  in  that  it  authorizes  Congress  to  interfere  in  the 
the  Treasury.  We  may  put  every  man,  woman,  most  flagrant  case  of  usurpation,  is  to  deny  that 
asd  child,  into  the  army.  Take  the  power  it  has  any  effect  whatever ;  and  if  it  applies  to 
U)  estalUsh  post-offices  and  post-roads.  This  a  flagrant  case  of  usurpation,  it  applies  to  every 
»  (me  of  the  unlimited  powers  conferred  by  case  of  usurpation. 

tlte  Constitution,  and  Congress  may  establish  *'  But  the  great  objection  which  this  bill  en- 

as  many  or  as  few  as  it  pleases,  and  provide  counters  is  as  to  its  expediency.    It  is  said  that 

BQch  mediod  as  it  pleases  for  carrying  the  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  a  dangerous  prece- 

mails.  dent.   What  is  meant  by  saying  that  tliis  would 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  be  a  dangerous  precedent?  It  is  a  dangerous 
intended  to  classify  and  distribute  the  powers  precedent  to  hang  a  man,  and  it  might  be 
of  sovereignty  between  the  General  and*  State  argued  that  if  a  government  were  clothed  with 
governments.  It  enumerates  the  powers  which  power  to  hang  a  murderer,  it  might  abuse  that 
shall  be  possessed  by  the  General  Government,  power,  or  make  a  mistake,  and  hanff  a  man  for 
but  does  not,  like  a  code  of  procedure,  prescribe  murder  who  had  not  committed  that  offense. 
themode,maimer,orextent  of  their  execution.  Calomel  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  it  might 
All  that  is  committed  to  the  discretion  of  Con-  be  argued  that  to  allow  physicians  to  administer 
gre^s.  What  is  proper  to  be  done  within  the  it  would  set  a  precedent  for  them  to  administer 
limita  of  reason  is  for  Congress  to  determine,  it  where  it  was  unnecessary.  But  all  this  class 
The  Constitution  says  nothing  about  a  military  of  argument  merely  tends  to  show  that,  if  the 
academy ;  but  it  authorizes  Congress  to  raise  power  to  pass  this  bill  were  conceded,  it  might 
aod  maintain  annies.  How  they  shall  be  raised,  encourage  the  passage  of  a  similar  bill  in  a  case 
whether  by  encouraging  volunteering  or  by  where  it  was  unnecessary ;  in  other  words,  the 
draft,  how  they  ^all  be  armed,  disciplined,  and  power  might  be  abused.  But  if  this  is  a  satis- 
regahited,  all  that  is  committed  to  Congress  by  factory  argument  against  this  power,  it  would 
tUt  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  em-  be  against  every  other  power  conferred  by  the 
powers  Congress  ^  to  make  idl  laws  necessary  Constitution.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  said,  in 
^  proper  *  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  a  case  long  ago,  that  there  was  no  power  con- 
Congress  haa  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  ferred  upon  the  Government  that  might  not  be 
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abased;  therefore,  that  a  particular  power  ing  has  been  passed,  perhaps  by  the  geseral 

migiit  be  abused  was  no  argument  against  its  consent  of  all,  and  is  declared  to  be  a  fair  law. 

eristenoe.    This  power  is  undoubtedly  one  of  There  is  no  practical  difficult j  in  the  Lonisi- 

the  most  delicate  of  those  conferred  upon  this  ana  matter.    If  we  let  things  alone  in  Louisi- 

Government,  and  its  abuse  would  be  attended  ana,  the  popular  wiU  as  expressed  in  a  legal 

with  wide-spread  and  disastrous  results;  bat  election  wiU  undoubtedlj  prevail.    The  only 

it  was  thought  neceesar  j  to  confer  it  in  order  result  of  this  movement  now  to  overthrow  the 

to  prevent  revolutions  in  the  States,  which  government  of  Louisiana  wiU  be  to  deran^c^ 

would  be  likely  to  result  in  monarchy.  It  was  and  disorder  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and 

said  in  the  Federalist  the  existence  of  such  a  tnm  out  of  ofSce  two  or  three  State  officers 

power  would  in  most  oases  render  its  exercise  w^ose  terms  happen  to  extend  beyond  nei; 

unnecessary.     And  so  it  has  proved.     For  fall.'* 

nearly  a  century  no  other  case  has  arisen  that       Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said  :    ^^  Mr. 

called  for  its  exercise.    But,  now  that  the  case  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  vote  for 

has  arisen,  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  power  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  when 

would  encourage  the  repetition  of  such  wrongs  it  comes  before  the  Senate;  but  I  think  it  is 

to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  foreseen.   We  may  right  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 

well  wish  the  necessity  for  our  decision  had  bringing  that  question  before  the  Senate  when- 

not  arisen;  but  it  has  without  our  fault.    If  you  ever  he  sees  proper  to  do  so.    I  concur  with 

were  crossing  Long  Bridge,  prudence  would  him  that  no  more  important  question  can  be 

dictate  that  you  should  avoid  running  off  on  the  presented  at  the  present  session  of  Congress 

right-hand  side ;  but  if  to  avoid  this  accident  than  the  question  involved  in  the  condition  of 

you  should  drive  so  far  from  that  side  as  to  go  affairs  in  Louisiana.    I  am  surprised  at  tlie 

off  on  the  other,  your  very  prudence  would  enunciations  of  Senators  on  this  floor  thst 

cause  your  calamity.    So  here  it  is  as  dangerous  there  has  been  a  general  acquiescence  on  the 

not  to  act  when  ttie  case  calls  for  action  as  it  part  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  the  present 

is  to  act  when  the  case  does  not  call  for  it.  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State.     Why,  sir. 

And  I  cannot  resist  the  unpleasant  conclusion  it  is  known  to  every  Senator  on  this  floor  that 

that  for  Congress  to  retNise  to  act  in  a  case  like  if  the  Federal  power  was  withdrawn,  if  the 

this,  and  to  deny  its  power  to  do  so,  would  be  troops  of  the  United  States  were  removed  from 

setting  a  precedent  to  be  foUowed  by  fatal  re*  Louisiana  and  a  proclamation  made  that  the 

sults.^*  people  of  Louisiana  should  settle  this  matter 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Chio,  said :  <'  Every  Sena-  for  themselves,  the  Kellogg  government  wodM 
tor  in  tlie  whole  body  will  admit  that  the  Sen-  vanish  out  of  existence  in  less  than  one  month, 
ator  from  Wisconsin  has  redeemed  his  pledge  The  people  of  Louisiana  have  protested  against 
faithfully,  eloquently,  and  ably.  No  one  wiQ  such  proceedings  in  every  way  that  it  was 
gainsay  that ;  but  I  think  it  is  equally  clear,  if  possible  for  them  to  resort  to.  They  have 
any  one  will  read  not  only  the  newspapers  but  been  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
the  indications  that  we  have  from  persons  Elections  at  the  present  session  protesting; 
from  Louisiana — ^and  I  have  also  been  on  the  they  have  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
ground  in  Louisiana  and  heard  from  both  sides  United  States,  but  have  been  turned  awaj ; 
—that  a  large  mfgority  of  the  people  of  Louisi-  and  now  are  they  to  be  turned  away  from 
ana  have  acquiesced  in  the  existing  condition  this  Hall  of  Congress  ?  Are  we  to  spnm  their 
of  affairs.  It  is  as  plain,  as  palpable  to  me  as  appeals  for  relief  simply  on  the  ground  that 
the  light  of  day,  that  it  is  wise  that  they  have  because  they  do  not  resist  the  Federal  author- 
so  acquiesced.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  ity  they  are  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  pres- 
at  the  next  election  in  November  to  redeem  ent  condition  of  affairs  ? " 
their  State  government,  if  it  has  fallen  into  the  Mr.  West,  of  Louisiana,  said :  "  I  wiH  9&j 
hands  of  usurpers.  The  power  will  be  again  one  word  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  crnnn 
restored  to  them,  and  I  think  it  is  the  wisest  about  the  people  or  Louisiana,  who  are  here 
thing  in  the  world  to  pass  in  silence  all  that  beseeching  Congress  to  come  to  their  relief. 
has  occurred  in  Louisiana,  with  the  certainty  Who  are  they  9  The  disappointed  offic«-hold- 
that  the  people  themselves  will  correct  any  ers,  the  disappointed  expectants  of  office ;  and 
evils  that  have  been  done  there.  the  men  who  have  countenanced  assassination 

*^  I  sympathize  with  my  friend  from  Wis-  and  murder  in  my  State.    Sir,  the  opportnnitr 

cousin,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  will  come  to  reply  to  these  men.    I  do  not 

he  is  pursuing  the  course  best  for  the  people  shirk  it.    I  shall  not  move  to  lay  the  Loaisi- 

of  the  United  States  or  for  the  people  of  Lou-  ana  bill  on  the  table,  but  I  shall  stand  here 

isiana.    I  believe  Congress  had  better  attend  and  I  shall  show  to  thia  Senate,  if  I  have  the 

to  their  ordinary  legitimate  business,  leaving  power,  that  the  rightful  government  of  the 

matters  in  Louisiana  to  right  themselves,  and  State  is  now  exerci^  there, 
they  are  now  being  rapidly  righted,  and  at  the        *^  Sir,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Kel- 

next  election  we  may  probably  have  a  Legisla-  logg  cannot  maintain  himself.    Where  arc  the 

ture  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  United  States  troops  in  Louisiana  to-day,  and 

ready  to  pass  laws  to  suit  their  wishes  without  how  many  have  you  got  ?    Leas  than  five  hnn- 

diiiiculty.    The  very  election  law  now  pend-  dred  men  there,  and  less  than  you  have  had 
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there  fbr  the  hist  ten  yean — ^fire  hundred  men  ment  to  enahle  the  State  authoritieB  to  suppress  insnr- 

distriboted  aU  throughout  that  State  to  pre-  rection  and  domestic  violence. 

.         ^n'i,^  *u™  ««  ^  a*«*^  «"u«-^  r««.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  > 

serre  txanqmlhty  there,  in  a  State  where  law-  ^  p^  KELL6&a,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

lessnesa  has  predominated  to  the  extent  that  To  his  Exoellency  U.  S.  Gbaitt,  President  of  the 

we  all  know  of^  and  where  lives  almost  in-  United  States. 

numerable  have  been  saorificed  by  the  men  «  j^  ^^  President  was  satisfied  that  dom'es- 

who  are  now  here  seeking  to  get  another  tic  violence  existed,  on  being  caUed  upon  by 

chance  to  have  possession  of   that  govern-  ^he  Governor  for  a  force  to  suppress  it,  he  was 

^"^i"     1J-J3X          XI-  X        txxi-  bound  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

**I  onlydedrcd  tosay  that  much  to  the  men  ^  ^^        whether  there  was  or  was  not  any 

who  clam  that  the  people  of  Lomsiana  are  ^^^^ute  imposing  that  duty  upon  him.    That 

here  asking  for  relief.    The  people  of  Lonisi-  disorder  existed  in  that  State  cannot  be  ques- 

ana  are  muetly  pursaing  their  mdnstrialavoca-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  the  preamble  of  the  bill  intro- 

lions,  ana  the  government  of  their  choice  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^1^^^^^,,^  truly  declares  in 

ercisee  the  functions  that  they  have  conferred  these  words  - 

upon  it.    The  Senate  and  the  House  are  in  poe-  -^.          -  *       , ,.  ^  ^_ .      ..  «.  .^ .     .  ^.^^ 

•         t        '  r         4.*  .  xv  i.  ^iii  -*  ^11  -,-«  TrA«r«M,  The  public  peace  in  said  State  is  at  pres- 

session  of  no  information  that  will  at  aU  war-  ^j,^  ppeaeried  anS  can  only  be  preserved  during  the 

not  action.     But  let  the  question  come  up  existing  state  of  things  in  said  State  at  the  expense 

and  let  it  be  debated  whenever  the  Senate  is  of  the  united  States  and  by  retaining  a  pari  of  the 

ready."  army  in  said  State. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen :  '^Hr.  President,  having  **That  the  demand  upon  the  President  was 

rather  incidentally  than  by  deliberate  purpose  made  according  to  the  constitutional  require- 

taken  some  subordinate  part  in  the  discussion  ments  (whether  in  compliance  with  the  stat- 

of  this  question  when  it  was  before  the  Senate  ntes  or  not)  cannot  be  questioned,  after  reading 

on  a  former  occasion,  I  propose  now  to  submit  the  foregoing  application, 

concisely  my  views  on  two  {M'opositions :  First,  **Sir,  the  Constitution  carefully  distributes 

that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  powers  of  government  into  three  branches, 

authorized  by  the  Constitution,  standing  alone,  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.    Article 

sod  that  he  was  also  authorized  by  the  statutes  one,  section  8,  declares  the  powers  of  Congress 

of  the  country,  to  send  armed  protection  to  in  eighteen  different  clauses.    Article  three,  sec- 

Looistana;  and  second,  that  Congress  is  not  tion  1,  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall 

Authorized  to  order  a  new  election  in  that  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such 

State.  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and 

''And  I  may  here  say  that  while  I  cannot  establish;  and  article  two,  section  1,  declares 

agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 

Wisconsin  (Hfr.  Carpenter),  I  trust  I  do  not  President  of  the  United  States.    This  distribu- 

violate  delicacy  in  stating  that  I  admire  the  tion  of  power  is  essential  to  republican  liberty, 

marked  ability  with  which  he  has  presented  The  aggrandizement  of  all  power  in  one  body, 

his  views.    He  has  so  presented  the  case  that  whether  it  consists  of  many  individuals  or  of  a 

he  may  properly  demand  and  not  petition  for  unit,  is  despotism.    The  question  is,  to  which 

it  a  serious  and  careful  consideration.    It  is  to  of  these  three  divisions  of  government  the  duty 

the  labors  of  that  Senator  and  the  Senator  under  the  Constitution  attaches  to  protect  a 

from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  that  we  and  the  State  from  domestic  violence  t    The  Constitu- 

eountry  are  indebted  for  an  understanding  of  tion  says  that  it  is  *  the  United  States '  that 

this  somewhat  complicated  subject.  is  to  give  this  protection.    We  are  here  told 

"  I  submit  that  the  President  wais  authorized  that  saying  the  ^  United   States  ^  shall  give 

bv  the  Constitution,  standing  alone  and  not  the  protection  is  equivalent  to  saying   that 

enforced  by  any  statute,  to  send  the  protection  Congress  shidl  give  it.    To  that  I  cannot  agree, 

he  did  to  Louisiana.     Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  If  the  Constitution  had  intended  that  Congress, 

Governor  de  faeto  of  that  State.    The  Presi-  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Executive  or 

dent  told  us  that  he  had  so  recognized  him,  Judiciary,  should  give  this  protection,  it  would 

and  that  be  would  continue  so  to  do  unless  nave  enumerated  this  power  among  those  con- 

Cottgress  directed  to  the  contrary,  and  we  ferred  upon  Congress  in  the  eighth  section  of 

parposely  did  nothing.    Kellogg  was  therefore  the  first  article.    In  that  enumeration  of  the 

Go?emor  de/acto^  recognized  by  the  President  powers  of  Congress  it  is  provided  that  Con- 

snd  hj  the  silent  acquiescence  of  Congress;  gress  may  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  in- 

and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1878,  he  sent  the  vasion;   but  a  general  insurrection  is  a  very 

President  this  communication :  different  thing  from  domestic  violence  in  a 

....            ,      .V  State.    That  term  includes   insurrection,  but 

.rfih?;^S£"A°U.r8tJ?.?th"Sri1I^S^:  it  c<nnprehepd8  maoh  more  ^  that   does^  not 


imn  m  time  to  meet  the  emeigenoy,  i  respectmiiy  ^ion  of  the  first  article,  which  says  Congress 

make  tpphcation,  under  the  fourth  section  of  article  ,  „,,  t,^_^  «^--^-  ( t^  tnotA  «11  Ifimra  nt^MMrv 

four  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  a  ^^^}^  ^^^^  P^^««^    ^?  ™**^®  all  laws  necessary 

Mffident  militwy  foroc  of  the  United  States  Govern-  and  proper  to  carry  mto  execution  the  torego- 
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ing  powers,'  because  this  protection  against  '*  Again,  the  President  of  the  United  States  b 
domestic  violence  is  not  a  foregoing  power,  by  the  Oonstitution  invested  with  all  the  power 
not  being  mentioned  until  we  come  to  the  necessary  to  perform  this  duty.  He  is,  by  arti- 
fourth  section  of  the  sixth  article,  while  this  cle  two, section  2,  made  the  Oommander-in-Chief 
]>ro vision  as  to  mci^ing  all  laws,  etc.,  is  found  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  then  the  Consti- 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  tution,  having  given  him'  this  power,  expressly 
besides,  where  the  question  is  whether  the  declares  that  *the  President  shall  take  care 
President's  power  is  restricted  to  the  execution  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  and  re- 
ef a  statute,  rather  than  to  the  execution  of  quires  him  to  swear  *  that  he  will  faithfully 
the  Oonstitation,  it  does  not  settle  any  thing  to  execute  the  office  of  President'  There  has 
say  that  Congress  may  make  laws  when  neees-  never  been  any  act  passed  requiring  him  to 
sary  and  proper.  That  is  the  very  question,  perform  this  constitutional  duty.  The  Consti- 
When  not  necessary  they  need  not,  and  when  tution  need  not  be  enaoted  into  law  to  be  eo- 
not  proper  they  may  not  pass  the  law.  I  say  forced.  It  is  itself  the  highest  law.  There 
that  Congress  need  not  pass  a  law  to  give  au-  might  or  there  might  not  be  aniust  of  Congress 
thority  to  the  President  to  afford  this  protec-  authorizing  the  President  to  repei  invasion ; 
tion ;  not  that  they  may  not.  that  is  merely  accidental.    His  duty  is  the 

"  The  term '  United  States '  includes  all  three  same.  If  a  fleet  should  oome  up  the  Potomac, 
of  .the  divisions  of  the  Qovernment,  and  that  is  the  President  to  stand  like  a  cowardly  dotard, 
division  of  the  Government  is  to  act  to  which  with  the  Army  and  Navy  at  his  contrc^  until 
the  duty  appropriately  belongs.  If  a  State  the  White  House  is  in  ashes  and  the  Capitol  in 
should  pass  a  law  tending  to  create  an  aristoc-  ruins,  waiting  for  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
racy,  as  that  a  State  judgeship  should  be  he-  gross,  or  authority  to  act  from  them?  The 
reditary,  then  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  Oonstitution  hasniade  him  the  custodian  of  the 
judiciary  to  fulfill  Uie  guarantee  and  to  declare  nation,  the  protector  of  ita  laws;  it  haa  given 
such  law  void.  In  that  case  the  judicial  power  him  the  means  to  ezaoute  hia  high  office,  and 
is  *  the  United  States.'    If  all  law  and  all  form  he  moat  perform  it. 

of  government  in  a  State  have  been  destroyed        ^*'We  claimed  that  the  Bio  Grande  was  the 

by  a  rebellion,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  western  boundary  of  Texas.    Mexico  disputed 

new  organization  of  government,  then  it  is  the  it ;  and  President  Polk  sent  (General  Taylor 

legislative  power  that  must  fulfill  this  guarantee  there  in  1846  to  protect'  our  interests,  and  wsr 

by  setting  up  new  governments,  and  then  Con-  existed  for  months  before  it  was  declared  bj 

gross  is  *  the  United  States.'    And  here  is  where  Congress. 

Andrew  Johnson  violated  his  duty  and  departed        "  We  obtained  possession   of  Louisiana  in 

from  his  proper  and  legitimate  powers,  by  un-  1808 ;  of  Florida  in  1819 ;  and  there  were  fre- 

dertaking  as  the  Executive  to  exercise  legisla-  ouent  occasions  when  the  President  sent  oar 

tive  functions.    If  there  exist  domestic  violence,  neet  to  guard  the  disputed  territory  between 

disorder,  and  obstruction  to  the  laws,  then  it  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Perdido. 
is  the  province  of  the  Executive  on  being  called        *^  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  laws  of  the  United 

upon  to  fulfill  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitu-  States,  and  not  of  the  States,  that  the  Presi- 

tion,  and  the  Executive  is  '  the  United  States.'  dent,  under  the  Constitution,  ia  to  see  are  fiiith- 

'^  Mr.  President,  this  provision  of  the  Consti-  fully  executed;  but  under  our  system  of  gov- 
tution  contemplates  a  sudden  emergency,  when  emment  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
violence  has  subjected  and  trampled  down  the  laws  of  the  States  are  in  their  execution  so  in- 
law, and  when,  without  waiting  for  the  Legis-  separably  interwoven  and  interlaced  that  it  is 
lature,  the  Governor  is  to  call  upon  the  Presi-  impossible  that  the  fon/ier  can  be  executed  and 
dent  for  protection.  Every  other  year  Con-  enforced  in  a  State  wh^re  anarchy  exista;  and 
gross  is  for  nine  months  not  in  session,  and  consequentiy,  under  the  provision  that  the 
when  in  session  the  introduction  of  a  biJl,  its  President  is  to  see  thekws  of  the  United  States 
reference  to  a  committee,  its  report  upon  it,  its  faithfully  executed,  he  must  see  to  it  that  sd- 
being  three  times  read  and  thus  passing  each  archy  does  not  exist  in  the  State. 
House,  and  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  approval  "  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  on  this  question 
of  the  President,  is  a  process  inconsistent  with  any  thing  to  do  with  the  propriety  of  Dnrell's 
the  demands  of  the  emergency  as  contemplated  decisions.  The  President  is  intrusted  with  the 
by  the  Constitution.  I  know  Congress  may  Army,  not  to  enforce  any  man's  views  or  optn- 
delegate  .some  of  its  powers;  but  when  the  ions;  he  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
duty  is  such  that  Congress  cannot  perform  and  ing  the  laws ;  he  enforces  the  writ  which 
that  the  Executive  must,  and  the  power  is  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
omitted  in  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Con-  tested  by  the  Chief-Justice,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
gress,  and  the  power  is  carefully  stated  to  be-  To  hold  the  President  responsible  for  n^jnst 
long  not  to  Congress  but  to  the  United  States,  decisions  because  he  insists  that  the  process  of 
then  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Constitution  in-  the  United  States  shall  be  respected,  would  be 
tended  to  confer  the  power  on  the  Executive,  to  hold  that  he  must  sit  in  judgment  to  approve 
and  not  that  the  duty  was  to  be  performed  or  disapprove  the  findings  of  the  Federal  courts, 
either  by  the  President,  or  by  any  one  else,  by  and  would  be  a  commingling  of  the  executive 
virtue  of  a  delegation  of  power  from  CongressL  with  the  judicial  functions  of  greater  abaurditj, 
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perhaps^  than  the  mergiDg  of  the  powers  of  page  286)  eajs:  'The  House  of  Representatives 

Congress  with  those  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  as  is  not  above  the  law,  and  has  no  dispensing 

insisted  on  in  this  case.  power.    The  argument  in  favor  of  the  concla- 

^'  I  then  mbmit,  Mr.  President,  that  proteo-  stye  efficacy  of  every  treaty  made  by  the  Presi- 

ti<Hi  from  *  domestic  violence '  under  the  fourth  dent  and  Senate  is  so  clear  and  palpable  as  to 

section  c^the  fourth  article  appeals  to  the  arm,  carry  conviction  throughout  the  community.' 

the  force,  of  the  nation  in  an  emergency,  and  We  must  be  careful,  if  we  intend  to  preserve 

is  an  appeal  to  the  President,  because  the  ex-  this  Government,  how  the  legislative  branch, 

ecutive  power  is  vested  in  him  and  it  is  execu-  which  is  by  far  the  most  powerful,  encroaches 

tive  power  that  is  required ;  and  because  he  is  on  the  executive  or  on  the  judiciary. 

Conunander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  '^  Governor  Kellogg  was  right  in  making  his 

he  is  bound  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed ;  application  for  aid  to  rest  on  the  Constitution 

and  b^^nse  it  is  the  United  States  and  not  rauier  than  upon  any  statute. 

*  Congress'  that  guarantees  against  domestic  ''But  I  submit  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 

violence,  OoDgress  cannot  take  that  power  from  the  President  was  by  statute  also  autborized 

the  President.  'It  is  his.    Congress  may  regulate  to  afiford  this  protection.    The  statute  of  1795 

it,  may  say  he  shall  or  shall  not  use  the  militia,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the  militia  in 

he  shall  or  shall  not  use  the  Army  or  the  Navy ;  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the 

it  may  take  from  him  all  means  of  performing  government  thereof  on  the  application  of  the 

his  constitutional  duty,  but  when  he  has  the  Governor  or  Legislature, 

means  he  must  perform  it.  "  The  act  of  1807  substitutes  the  Army  for 

^^  I  do  not  dispute  that  Congress  may  also  the  militia,  and  goes  further  than  the  act  of 
execute  tiius  guarantee.  There  is,  under  the  1795,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
Cuustitution,  a  mixture  as  weU  as  a  division  of  Army  not  only  in  cases  of  '  insurrection,'  but 
powers.  The  President  acts  legislatively  when  in  cases  of  'obstruction  of  the  laws  either  of 
Le  approves  or  vetoes  a  bill ;  the  Senate  acts  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual  State.' 
jadidally  in  impeachments ;  the  House  of  Rep-  This  certainly  was  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
reseutatives  acts  as  an  inquest  in  its  presenta-  laws  of  an  individual  State.  I  have  that  con* 
tioB  of  an  impeachment;  and  the  Senate  shares  fidence  in  the  legal  judgment  of  the  Senator 
the  executive  power  in  the  matter  of  appoint-  from  Wisconsin,  that  I  am  induced  to  believe 
ments  and  treaties ;  but  the  President  in  his  that  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  statute  of 
sphere  is  as  independent  of  Congress  as  Con-  1807  applies  directly  to  this  case. 
gress  is  of  him.  He  may  nominate,  and  with  "  Now  let  me  consider  the  second  proposi- 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  appoint,  to  office ;  he  tion,  namely,  that  the  United  States  is  not  au- 
maj  convene  Congress,  and  under  certain  cir-  thorized  to  order  a  new  election  in  Louisiana, 
eamstances  may  adjourn  it;  he  may  receive  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  United 
pabiic  ministers ;  he  may  make  treaties,  sub-  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  govem- 
ject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate ;  he  must  see  ment  peace,  tranquillity,  freedom  from  au- 
to it  that  the  laws  are  executed,  and  he  must  arohy,  and  disorder ;  second,  its  guarantee  is 
folfiU  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  when  that  each  State  shall  have  a  government  in 
that  duty  appropriately  belongs  to  him.  form  republican ;  that  it  shall  not  be  in  its 

"  These  powers  cannot  be  taken  from  him.  framework  an    aristocracy,  where   authority 

"  Oongress  has  sometimes  attempted  to  en-  is  vested  in  a  privileged  order ;  that  it  shall 
croach  npon  these  powers.  It  tried  to  limit  not  be  a  democracy,  where  the  people  in  per- 
the  pardoning  power,  but  the  Supreme  Court  son  exercise  the  sovereign  power ;  the  govern- 
soBiAined  the  Presiaent.  In  the  case  known  ment  shall  not  be  a  despotism,  where  the  ab- 
as Ex  parte  Gkffland,  found  in  4  Wallace,  880,  solute  power  is  exercised  by  a  man  or  men 
the  court  sajs:  without  constitutional  restraint;  but  that  the 

Congress  ean  neither  limit  the  effect  of  Am  pardon,  government  shall  be  in  form  republican,  where 

n^r  exclude  from  its  ezereLBe  any  class  of  offenden.  the  supreme  power  is  intrusted  to  representa- 

The  benigrn  prerogative  of  mercy  oamiot  be  fettered  tives  elected  by  the  people. 

by  any  legislative  reetjiction.  a  ^he  Constitution  sayfr— and  whether  right 

"  And  again  in  13  Wallace,  128.  in  a  case  or  wrong  we  are  controlled  by  it,  and  it  is  be- 

arismg  under  what  is  known  as  Draxe^s  amend-  yond  all  argument — ^that  we  are  only  to  guar- 

moit,  the  court  holds  a  similar  doctrine.    The  antee  a  republican  form  of -government  with 


treaty  depended  for  the  execution  of. any  of  its  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  not  sticking  in  the 

BtipQlations  on  an  act  of  Congress,  it  was  the  bark,  we  are  not  superficial,  but  we  are  going 

rij(ht  of  the  House  to  deliberate  on  the  expedi-  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.    We  are  claim- 

encj  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  ing  that  the  Federal  Government  only  has  to 

into  effect.    The  case  in  question  was  a  treaty  do  with  the  form,  leaving  the  substance,  the 

with  Great  Britain.  administration  of  the  form  of  government,  to 

''Washington,  in  a  message  (^  March  80,  the  people  of  the  States.    Those  who  would 

1706,  denies  audi  power;  and  Kent  (volume  i.,  ignore  this  word  'form'  from  the  restricted 
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grant  of  power  given  by  the  States  under  the  where  we  have  performed  our  dutj  of  giring 

constitationai  compact  to  the  Federal  Govern-  them  order  and  government,  and  of  seeing  to 

ment  woald  nsurp  the  very  substance  to  the  it  that  it  is  republican  in  form,  it  should  turn 

Federal  Government,  and  leave  only  the  *  form '  out  that  the  people  were  so  depraved^  ignorant, 

or  shell  of  republican  government  to  the  States,  and  degraded,  so  unfit  for  the  blessings  of  re- 

^^The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  submitted  publican   government,  that  they  abused   all 

this  well-considered  sentence  to  the  Senate :  their  privileges,  I  suppose  it  would  then  be  in- 

If  I  am  right  lu  saying  that  it  ii  the  vital  element  oumbent  upon  us  to  fulfill  that  guarantee  of 

of  republican  government  that  its  rulers  are  chosen  the  Constitution  pro  tanto^  to  fulfill  it  just  as 

b^  the  people,  it  follows  that  the  present  ffovemment  far  as  we  could,  and  to  give  them  government, 

of  LouisUna,  lacking  thU,  U  not  a  repubUoan  gov-  ^^^^  j^  jj.  ^^g  ^^^^^  ^  military  commission, 

ernment.  g^^  ^.^.^  ^^  ^.q  ^^y^y  ^^  called  upon  to  re- 

"  I  do  not  object  to  his  definition.  Republi*  sort  to  that  extreme  measure,  unless  the  ex- 
can  government  is  one  the  vital  element  of  treme  case  which  my  friend  has  supposed,  of 
which  is  that  rulers  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial  branches  of 
Ten  years  ago  a  m^ority  of  the  people  of  Lou-  government,  and  the  people  themselves,  all 
isiana  had  no  voice  in  electing  the  rulers.  Was  combining  in  one  dire  conspiracy  to  destroy 
it  a  republican  government  ?    I  do  not  say  that  themselves.^' 

it  was.  It  certainly  was  not,  under  thedefini-  Mr.  Carpenter:  "  Let  me  correct  my  friend 
tion  stated.  But  as  Congress  had  no  right  ex-  as  to  the  effect  of  my  question.  My  question 
cept  over  the  form  of  government,  it  was  nev-  meant  this :  Where  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
er  claimed  that  under  the  guarantee  clause  of  Court,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
the  Constitution  Congress  could  give  the  right  executive  department,  the  Governor  and  the 
to  vote  to  the  disfranchised  minority  of  the  other  officers,  should  combine  among  them- 
people  of  that  State.  It  required  an  amend-  selves  to  hold  the  people  under  their  govern- 
ment to  the  Constitution  before  that  could  be  ment,  and  the  people  should  be  of  course  re- 
effected,  sisting  that,  ana  the  government  should  apply 

^*  This  word  *  form '  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  to  the  President  to  sustain  it,  and  the  President 

as  it  occurs  in  this  Constitution.    The  people  should  interfere,  and  then  the  question  should 

of  the  Southern  States,  when  they  entered  be  presented  to  us  whether,  after  that  thing 

into  this  compact,  knowing  that  large  portions  had  continued  for  ten  years,  and  the j  had 

of  their  populations  were  disfranchised,  and  avowed  their  purpose  of  continuing  for  life,  we 

not  intending  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  should  have  any  power  whatever  to  interfere) 

the  election  of  rulers,  would  never  have  agreed  The  particular  case  is  only  put  to  test  the 

to  insert  in  the  Constitution  that  the  Federal  Senator's  argument  of  the  distinction  between 

Government  should  see  to  it  that  their  State  our   guaranteeing  a  republican   government 

governments  should  not  only  be  republican  in  and  what  he  calls  a  republican  form  of  govem- 

form,  but  also  should  see  to  it  that  the  rulers  ment." 

were  elected  by  the  people.    They  stipulated  Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  **  I  think  I  have  an- 

that  all  the  people  should  be  considered  and  swered  that  question.     I  say  that  wo  are 

counted  in  the  apportionment  of  representa-  bound  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  Con- 

tion,  but  not  so  in  the  election  of  rulers.''  stitution.    If  the  people  are  so  entirely  unfit 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ^'  I  want  not  to  answer  the  for  a  republican  government,  we  must  still  give 

Senator,  but  simply  to  ask  him  a  question,  as  them  government,  even  if  it  is  a  military  com- 

he  did  me,  so  that  I  may  distinctly  understand  mission.    But  no  such  state  of  things  will  exist, 

him.    Does  he  maintain  that  in  case  the  three  Ton  can  suppose  a  condition  of  things  which 

branches  of  government  in  Louisiana  to-day,  will  prove  that  any  government  is  inefficient 

that  is,  the  men  holding  those  three  branches  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  inau- 

of   government,  shall  collude  together,  the  gurated. 

court  to  decide  all  questions  in  favor  of  the  '^  Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Government 

other  two,  the  other  departments  to  adminis-  can,  in  the  exercise  of  its  arbitrary  discretion 

ter  every  thing  in  their  common  interest,  to  — a  discretion  from  which  there  is  no  appenl, 

keep  themselves  in  power  under  the  present  and  to  which  there  is  no  review,  not  even  by 

existing  republican  constitution  of  that  State  the  people,  for  we  are  not  responsible  to  the 

during  their  natural  lives,  and  they  should  do  people  of  Louisiana  for  the  votes  given  here — 

80  for  fifteen  years,  would  Congress  have  any  if  the  Federal  Glovemment  can,  in  the  exercise 

power  to  interfere,  the  form — that  is,  the  con-  of  its  arbitrary  power,  set  aside  the  election  of 

stitution — being  conceded  to  be  republican."  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the  States,  then 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  ^^  That  is  not  a  case  be-  there  is  an  end  of  the  independent  government 

fore  us."  of  the  States.    I  submit  that  the  procedure 

Mr.  Carpenter :  **  It  is  two  years  before  us."  here  contemplated  is  without  precedent  in  the 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  **  I  think  I  will  show  General  Government,  and  without  analogy  in 

the  case  supposed  is  not  before  us  at  any  time,  any  of  the  State  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  solve  questions  put  in  this  "  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  deliberative  as- 

manner  out  of  the  order  of  debate ;  but  my  an-  semblies  must  be  the  judges  of  the  qualifica- 

swer  is :  That  if  after  repeated  trials  in  a  State  tons  of  their  own  members.    We  judge  of  the 
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qnalificatioiu  of  Senators,  and  the  House  of  the  Tote  of  Louisiana  is  the  conclasion  that  I 

those  of  Representatives.  Bnt,  further  than  thia  want  to  hold  jon  to  to-day,  that  70a  do  not 

necessity  extends,  was  it  ever  heard  of  that  an  know  how  tibe  election  has  gone  in  Loaisiana, 

election  of  a  St-ate  officer,  a  Governor,  a  State  and  nntil  70a  do  know  7on  have  no  right  to 

Treasurer,  a  controller,  was  set  aside  b7  a  interfere  with  it. 

political  bod7  ?    An  election  is  never  set  aside  *^  We  are  told  that  the  Kellogg  government 
even  b7  the  judiciar7.     It  is  submitted  to  a  is  a  gross  usurpation,  and  that  dire  consequences 
dispassionate  and  impartial  tribunal  of  justice,  are  to  result  to  the  dominant  part7  in  Congress, 
not  to  set  aside  an  election,  but  to  determine  and  in  the  cbnntr7,  and  that  we  as  Senators 
whether  the  claimant  was  ever  elected.  will  be  grosslv  derelict  of  our  dut7  unless  we 
**  Order  a  new  election  in  Louisiana,  and  appl7  a  remed7  which  it  is  alleged  exists  under 
70U  have  established  a  precedent  that  mast  the  instruction  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
impdr  elective  government.    Excited  parties  United  States  ehall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
enter  upon  a  strongl7-con tested  election ;  the  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
one  party  in  harmon7  with    the  dominant  "This  proposition  has  so  far  mainl7  been 
part7  in  Congress  ^perhaps  a  Senator  is  to  be  urged  upon  us  b7  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
elected  by  the  Legislature) ;  that  part7  seeks  In  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced  to  restore 
by  violence  and  fraud  to  obtain  success,  and  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  he  has  as- 
wben  it  fails  comes  to  Congress  and  makes  sumed  an  existing  state  of  fkcts  in  regard  to 
that  very  fraud  and  violence  the  pretense  for  affairs  there  from  which  I  tota]l7  dissent,  and 
covering  their  defeat  and  for  having  the  elec-  which  assumption  I  contend  and  shall  endeavor 
tion  set  aside,  and  for  having  a  second  trial  to  show  to  the  Senate  is  not  at  all  warranted 
with  the  adverse  part7  who  were  successful  b7  the  information  in  its  possession, 
damaged  and  disgraced  b7  having  their  vie-  "  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  what  is  our 
tory  set  aside.     No,  sur;  better  far  let  the  right  of  interference?    That  right   must  be 
States  suffer  for  their  own  misdeeds,  even  the  based  upon  two  general  grounds :  first,  whether 
innocent  with  the  guilty ;  their  suffering  will  it  is  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Constitution  upon 
lead  them  to  cure  the  evil.    Admonished  by  any  given  state  of  facts ;  and,  second,  whether 
the  evil  results  of  a  vicious  election,  in  the  that  state  of  facts  exists, 
cahn  periods  that  intervene  between  elections  *  "  I  shall  leave  the  argument  on  the  first  of 
all  parties  will  unite  in  devising  and  adopting  these  propositions  to  the  more  experienced 
safeguards  to  secure  honest  elections.    Regis-  members  of  this  body,  whose  views  will  inter- 
try  laws,  poll-lists,  proper  places  for  the  polls,  est,  instruct,  and  enlighten  the  Senate  to  a  de- 
police  reflations,  and  severely  penal  statutes,  gree  that  I  should  be  entirely  without  expec- 
will  be  adopted  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  tation  of  equaling,  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
repetition  of  the  evil.    We  had  better  adhere  altogether  to  the  proposition  that  the  Senate 
to  the  Constitution  and  do  what  it  says,  which  has  not  been  informed,  nor  attempted  to  inform 
is  that  we  shall  guarantee  to  the  several  States  itself,  as  to  whether  a  state  of  facts  exists  grow- 
govemment — which  we  did  with  Louisiana  ing  out  of  the  election  of  1872  in  Louisiana  that 
when  we  sent  our  troops  there  preserving  or-  either  requires  or  even  justifies  Congress  in  in- 
der  and  tranquillity — and  that  we  shall  guar-  terfering.    I  assert  and  maintain  that  the  Sen- 
sntee  to  them  a  republican  form  of  govern-  ate  does  not  know  that  William  P.  Kellogg  was 
ment,  which  we  dia  when  we  approved  the  not  elected  Governor  at  that  time;  that  the  in- 
oonstitution  of  Louisiana,  under  which  form  formation  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
that  government  is  now  carried  on.  leges  and  Elections  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 
"  If  there  are  frauds  in  elections  or  usurpations  gress  related  entirely  to  wh  at  w  as  done  by  cer- 
in  office,  let  the  remedy  be  found  in  the  courts  tain  returning  boards,  to  what  occurred  through 
of  the  States  or  by  means  of  impeachment,  or  an  order  issued  by  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court, 
by  the  frequently-recurring  popxdar  elections,  and  that  the  examination  held  by  that  commit- 
Bat  let  ns  adopt  the  theory  that  we  are  under  tee  scarcely  touched  upon  what,  if  we  are  to 
the  guarantee  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  exercise  our  right  of  interference,  is  the  trae 
interfere  wiUi  States  further  than  to  secnre  to  subject  of  inquiry :  Bow  did  the  people  of 
them  order  and  tranquillity  and  a  republican  Louisiana  vote  on  the  4th  oflfovemher^  1872? 
form  of  government,  and  that  we  are  to  see  to  for  which  person  of  the  two  then  seeking  their 
it  that  the  proper  persons  are  in  power,  still  I  suffrages  for  the  office  of  Governor  on  that  day 
insist  that  Congress  is  not  to  order  a  new  eleo-  did  they  actually  vote?    With  the  exception  of  . 
tion  in  Louisiana.    If  Congress  is  to  interfere,  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  even 
and  there  is  one  who  we  know  has  been  duly  to  except  myself,  nobody  has  given  greater 
elected  and  who  under  the  constitution  of  attention  to  this  matter  than  the  Senator  from 
Looisiana  is  entitled  to  the  office  of  Governor,  Wisconsin.    He,  after  spending  these  weeks 
Congress  surely  is  not  to  interfere  by  ordering  elaborating  his  report  and  studying  that  testi- 
a  new  election,  but  by  placing  the  one  entitled  mony,  admits  in  the  Senate  that  he  does  not 
to  the  office  by  election  and  by  the  Louisiana  believe  Mr.  McEnery  was  elected.    Now,  we 
constitution  in  power."  know  perfectly  well  that  there  were  two  men 
Mr.  West,  of  Louisiana,  said :  "The  only  con-  voted  for  on  that  day.    The  Senator  from  Wi&- 
closion  that  Congress  has  come  to  in  regard  to  cousin  says : 
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I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  MoEnery  was  In  feet  elected,  his  position  are  compelled  to  show  proof  to  the 
^^Now,  can  there  be  an  election  without  a  contrary.^* 
result  ?  If  he  does  not  think  that  in  fact  Mr.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Mr.  Prea- 
McEnery  was  elected  on  that  day,  he  must  dent,  in  rising  to  discuss  so  grave  and  impor- 
think  in  fact  the  other  man  was.  That  is  the  tant  a  question  as  the  one  now  before  the  Sea- 
question  for  Congress  to  determine,  it  seems  ate,  I  mast  confess  myself  oppressed  by  ^e 
to  me,  before  it  is  called  upon  to  determine  scene  the  Senate-Chamber  now  presents.  ¥d 
whether  it  has  the  right  constitutionally  to  in-  have  Just  heard  a  most  sincere,  a  most  feeling 
terfere.                  ^  and  able  speech  by  a  member  of  this  bodj 

^^  In  a  case  somewhat  analogous,  the  New  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  truly  declared  to 

Jersey  case  of  1840,  known  most  generally  as  be  second  in  importance  to  none  which  ooold 

the  Broad  Seal  case,  Congress  took  a  direct  and  be  brought  before  the  Senate.    He  has  trulj 

thorough  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts  con-  said  it  not  only  involves  the  present  and  the 

nected  therewith,  as  my  friend  from  Califor-  prospective  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  large 

nia  (Mr.  Eager)  very  well  knows,  for  he  was  body  of  our  own  fellow-citizens,  but  the  qoea- 

counsel  in  the  case.    It  may  with  some  truth  tions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  their  cu^ 

be  contended  that  neither  the  acts  of  a  return-  enter  into  and  affect  the  existence  of  our  federal 

ing  board  nof  the  order  of  a  Federal  judge  can  form  of  government ;  and  yet  we  have  seen 

impose  a  government  upon  the  people  of  a  upon  the  Administration  ude  of  the  Chain[>er 

State,  and  that  a  government  established  by  scarce  as  many  Senators  as  there  are  fingers 

either  of  such  means  is  no  more  republican  in  upon  a  single  hand,  and  even  upon  this  side 

form  than  were  it  established  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  Chamber  but  few  interested  aaditora. 

hot^ever  it  might  subsequently  rigidly  comply  Nevertheless  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  m&n  to 

with  th,e  written  form  of  a  republican  constitu-  hesitate  for  want  of  success.    Duty  and  dot/ 

tion.  alone  should  he  consider,  and  leave  the  conse- 

^*  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  alone  that  con-  quences  to  that  Higher  Power  who  in  his  own 
stitutes  a  government  under  our  institutions,  good  time  will  cause  the  right  to  prevail 
That  *  governments  derive  their  Just  powers  "  Mr.  President,  in  the  amendment  which  I 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed '  is  an  axiom  have  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  SeoAr 
too  familiar  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  contend  that  tor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Carpenter)  I  have  re- 
Congress  has  not  in  its  possession  any  evidence  cited  a  series  of  facts  relating  to  that  comma- 
worthy  of  regard  that  Mr.  Kellogg  is  (Governor  nity  which  we  term  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
in  violation  of  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  To  recapitulate  these  facts — ^not  to  take  the 
and  until  it  is  so  informed,  it  can  do  no  greater  time  of  the  Senate  by  having  the  amendment 
wrong,  can  in  no  manner  more  widely  depart  read  again,  as  it  is  fresh  in  our  memory — I  will 
from  its  obligation  as  one  of  the  coordinate  merely  state  them,  as  follows :  first,  that  an 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  election  was  held  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  on 
States  to  guarantee  to  Louisiana  a  republican  November  4, 1872,  in  accordtmce  with  the  con- 
form of  government,  than  uj^justifiably  to  set  stitution  and  laws  of  that  State,  whereby  certain 
aside  the  present  government  in  that  State  and  named  persons  comprising  what  was  known  aa 
impose  upon  her  people  the  necessity  of  mak-  the  fusion  or  McEnery  ticket  were  elected  to 
ing  another  choice  through  the  bill  of  the  Sen-  the  offices  which  constitute  the  govermnent  of 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  the  State  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  actual ' 

^*  William  P.  Kellogg  is  to-day  Governor  of  count  and  the  officisd  returns  of  all  the  votes 

the  State  of  Louisiana.    He  is  recognized  as  cast  at  that  election ;  second,  that  the  persons 

such  by  your  Chief  Executive,  by  your  oodrdi-  so  elected  did  organize  in  their  respective  offi- 

nate  branch  of  Congress  who  nave  admitted  to  cial  capacities  and  did  assume  the  functions  of 

.seats  upon  their  floor  members  properly  certi-  office  so  devolved  upon  them  according  to  the 

fled  by  him  to  have  been  elected.    He  is  recog-  constitution  imd  laws  of  Louisiana  and  the  elec- 

nized  as  such  also  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  tion  held  thereunder;  third,  that  the  defeated 

State,  and  Congress  ought  to  be  satisfied,  before  candidates  at  this  election  did  by  the  unaatho^ 

it  unaertakes  to  overthrow  him  as  the  Governor  ized  and  illegal  interference  of  the  Federal  an- 

of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  thorities,  civil  and  military,  obtain  and  hold 

that  he  holds  the  office  contrary  to  the  desires,  armed  possession  of  the  State-House  of  the 

contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  and  intention  State  of  Louisiana  and  dispossess  and  exclude 

of  the  people  governed.    They  should  know  the  rightful  officers  therefrom;   fourth,  that 

that,  and  they  should  know  what  the  people  this  usurpation  by  force  of  Federal  power  con- 

of  Louisiana  willed  in  1872,  and  what  their  wish  tinues  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 

is  to-day,  before  they  undertake  to  interfere  Louisiana,  as  expressed  at  their  election,  and 

with  him.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

of  that  kind  here.    If  he  holds  the  office  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  tlie  United  States. 

wish  and  aocordmg  to  the  intention  of  the  peo-  And  the  deduction  from  these  recitals  is  that 

plegovemed,  then  his  government  is  republican  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

in  form  under  the  oonstitution  of  that  State,  States  to  repiur,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  wrong 

and  as  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  and  injustice  done  aforesaid  to  the  people  of 

does  so  hold  it,  those  who  would  oust  him  from  Louisiana,  and  protect  that  people  against  this 
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u^urpAtvon,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  etjoj*  power  of  unlimited  role  hj  a  central  govern* 

ment  of  their  chosen  government.  ment  over  outlying  provinces. 

*'^  These  are  the  recitals  of  facts  which  I  will  **  This  anestion  is  all-important  to  Louisiana 
simply  saj  are  thoroughly  sustained  by  the  re-  to-day.  it  may  be  equally  important  to  New 
ports  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  question  York  to-morrow,  or  to  Massachusetts  or  to 
was  submitted,  and  who  by  a  voluminous  re-  Indiana.  Let  no  man  suppose  that  the  viola- 
port  accompanied  by  more  than  a  thousand  tion  of  a  great  constitutional  principle  of  gov- 
pages  of  testimony  have  stated  to  the  Senate  emment  can  be  committed,  can  become  a  pre- 
the  result  of  the  investigation,  elaborate  and  cedent,  without  its  evils  reaching  those  who 
thorough,  of  the  prooeedingB  in  that  election,  set  it  on  foot.  This  is  no  claim  simply  for  the 
I  do  not  propose  to  reiterate,  prove  anew,  these  right  to  hold  and  ei\joy  the  powers  and  emolu- 
allegations.  I  simply  content  myself  by  saying  ments  of  an  office,  it  is  the  cry  of  a  sister 
they  are  reported  to  the  Senate  by  indubitable  State  for  relief  from  a  foul  usurpation  set  on 
authority.  But  one  member  of  tiie  committee  foot  and  maintained  by  unlawful  exercise  of 
has  been  found  in  his  report  to  deny  the  exist-  power  by  Federal  autliorities,  civil  and  military, 
ence  of  these  facts,  and  even  he — ^I  refer  to  the  Let  the  people  of  Louisiana  speak  for  them- 
honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  (K£r.  Morton)  selves,  they  who  are  before  the  Senate  for  re- 
admits that  the  action  of  the  United  States  lief,  whose  petitions  are  signed  by  thousands, 
court  under  which  the  government  of  Kellogg  whose  language  is  entirely  respectful,  nay,  in 
was  placed  in  possession  of  the  offices  Of  Louisi-  my  opinion,  almost  too  humble  for  American 
ana  was  an  act  of  flagrant  usurpation.  So  far  citizens  to  use  in  addressing  their  public  repre- 
even  he  goes.  But  the  rest  of  the  committee^  sentatives.  The  people  of  Louisiana  in  whose 
the  four  Senators  who  signed  the  mi^Jority  re-  behalf  the  measure  which  I  have  proposed  is 
port,  the  Senator  who  drew  that  report  whose  offered  are  not  office-holders.  They  are  not 
able  and  thorough  demonstrations  of  the  facts  interested  in  the  emoluments  of  office  under 
on  which  that  report  was  based  is  so  fresh  in  the  government  of  Louisiana.  They  truly  de- 
onr  memories,  the  able  statesman  who  unfor-  scribe  themselves  as  follows: 
innately  is  no  longer  a  Senator,  Mr.  Trumbull,  They  toke  the  Uberty  to  say  that  they  have  had  no 
of  Illinois,  and  the  then  Senator  fh>m  Georgia  connection  with  these  aoita  aa  parties  or  attorneys — 
{It.  Hill),  aU  concurred  in  stating  as  true  the  <<  That  is  to  say.  the  suits  in  the  courts  of 
fdcts  which  I  have  alleged  in  the  ])reamble  to  Louisiana,  or  the  federal  courts,  for  possession 
this  amendment.  of  the  various  offices  in  the  State  of  Louisiana — 

"I  do  not  desire  to  weary  the  Senate  by  re-  neither  do  they  oUim  any  of  the  offloea  in  diapute. 
capitulating  their  proof,  but  simply  aver  that  They  have  not  heretofore  been  oonoemed  in  thecou- 
thej  are  idl  sustained  by  the  debates,  by  the  troveraies  among  the  political  olasBes  which  have  en- 
report,  by  the  testimony  taken.  The  Senate  i^^Sf"^  ^^rSuP®"^^*"'  •S??'^''*^.^*  "S^^?^  ^''5''"' 
u  «n«^^  ••»•  A,«.4>Y.o»  rxM^^^iA*^  r>^  o.<^o*vi;n;n<»  the  otato.  They  affirm  that,  during  the  last  four 
u  spwed  any  further  necessity  of  examining  ^^„  has  not  been  go«3  gove^ment  in  Louisi- 

into  tdese  facts.     We  have  had  as  careful  an  ana.    There  have  been  eztiavafanoe,  prodigality, 

inquny  into  them,  as  full  a  report  upon  them,  dlBhonesty,  and  waste  in  the  public  expenditures. 

85  any  one  could  desire  for  the  elicitation  of  The  pubhe  debt  has  been  enormously  increased,  with 

tnith.    The  speech  we  had  from  the  Senator  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^^^^!^    '^^  orations  fo? 

iTom  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCreery)  was  memorable  personal  aims!  ^The  taxes  on  property?ave  assumed 

f'JT  its  ability,  for  that  mingling  of  logic,  wit,  such  proportions  that  they  might  appropriately  be 

and  truth,  which  marked  his  utterances.    The  called  rents  paid  by  the  proprietors  to  the  State  for 

speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  i**  occupation  and  use.    The  taxes  upon  business 

Carpenter)  and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mary-  ?PP""  the  commercial  and  labortog  chisses.    The 

1    frtr  ^  ^     ,7r   Y   w"^  "«"»««*  **vu*         -Si  laws  to  control  elections,  corporations,  and  publio 

land  (Mr.  Hamilton),  within  a  few  days,  all  institutions,  stimulate  these  excesses  of  office-holders, 

have  gone  to  substantiate  these  facts  as  recited  and  the  consequence  is  universal  depression  and  dis- 

in  the  amendment,  and  to  render  it  a  work  content.    The  State  needs  an  honest,  faithful,  and 

of  snpereroiration  for  me  to  introduce  new  responsible  government,  conducted  to  attain  publio 

«.a.oSr  ftJther  to  snatain  these  recital,  of  '^'^%'^.*%^V^'^1^^T.V:^:^ 

^^  tain  such  a  government  at  ^e  last  election,  but  a 

''Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  political  conspiracy  has  unfortunately  defeated  it. 

of  the  United  States  is  no  mere  question  of  »*  That  is  why  they  are  here.    Nay,  further, 

party  triumph.    We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  a  report — ^and  I  prefer  to  let  these  people  speak 

court  to  hear  and  try  the  contested  election  of  by  tneir  own  voice— Ae  report  of  a  committee 

Kellogg  or  of  McEnery.    In  my  opinion,  we  of  two  hundred  citizens  of  the  resident  popula- 

have  and  can  have  no  such  jurisdiction,  and  tion  of  New  Orleans,  made  in  March,  1878, 

oar  decision,  even  if  backed  by  the  military    states 

force  of  the  United  States,  would  be  void  in  ^hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  divided 

Df  the  Ui 

pr^ervtioa   of    o«   fom^of^'^yer-^ent;  '^^^iTLf.d^'JSi^fnhrA^li^p.-ple. 

▼nether  it  now  is  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a  of  their  President,  Congress,  or  judges,  in  anv  in- 

lederal  Union  of  equal  States  or  a  consolidated  temperate,  immodest,  or  minatoiy  form  of  address. 
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We  have  not  asked  them  to  execate  $nj  vengeanoe  law,  an  unwarranted  usarpation,  an  asenmp- 

upon  any  person  or  party  in  our  behalf.    We  have  tion  of  Jarisdiotion  which  was  known  to  the 

JL'rt^'up'SofteJ  ot^CoLuurn,r?oV^^  Attorney-General  «id  known  to  the  judge  .nd 

fidelity  and  honor  from  their  own  oflioera  in  perform-  known  to  all  men  to  be  unwarranted  in  law 

ance  of  duties  they  have  imposed  upon  them,  and  and  to  be  a  usurpatioD,  and  to  use  this  dis- 

whether  it  does  not  behoove  them  to  maintain  the  honestly-assumed  power  as  a  pretext  for  the 

oovenanto  of  union  among  the  States,  and  to  main-  ^^  ^f^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  United  States 

lTaB''Vro»^gorrn^^^^  Government  to  thrust  down  and  keep  down 

justice,  and  liberty,  be  maintained.  "  the  lawful  government  of  a  State  ? 

"  Sir,  this  is  a  case  beyond  mere  technical 

'*  These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  demands  of  pleadings  and  mere  forms.    Law  is  silent  be- 

our  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana,  not  a   low  fore  arms.    Law  disappears  and  the  constita- 

squabble  for  official  emolument  or  power,  but  tion  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  dis- 

a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  those  principles  appears  before  the  breath  of  the  Attorney- 

upon  which  our  Grovemment  was  founded,  and  General  and  his  associates  in  this  business, 

upon  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  which  The  pretense  of  law  by  Kellogg  id  a  mockery ; 

we  alone  cau  expect  its  honest  and  happy  con-  it  is  a  bold,  shameless,  unmitigated  fraud  from 

tinuance.  beginning  to  end.    The  whole  history  of  the 

**  I  do  not  propose  that,  so  far  as  I  can  pre-  means  whereby  even  the  forms  of  goyemment 

vent  it,  either  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  followed  in  Louisiana — the  installation  of 

or  the  Senate  should  be  misled  bj  the  specious  Pinohback,  the  instant  abolition  of  the  courts 

statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ladiana,  who  of  the  State,  the  supply  of  the  bench  with  new 

has  inveighed  against  the  measure  proposed  by  men  and  interested  candidates  to  whose  sole 

tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on  the  ground  jurisdiction  of  these  very  questions  was  by 

that  it  would  invade  the  rights  of  a  State,  special  statutes  ^ven — all  these  things  are  such 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  well  said  that  a  tangled  web  of  fraud  that  pretense  of  law  or 

when  we  heard  llie  Senator  from  Indiana  plead-  fair  dealing   nowhere  can    be  found   among 

log  for  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  it  them.** 

was  difficult  to  listen  to  him  with  a  grave  Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North  Carolina,  said  :  ^^Mr. 

countenance.    What,  sir,  after  this  State  has  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 

been  trodden  to  the  earth  by  the  foot  of  Fed-  Carpenter),  who  introduced  the  pending  bill, 

eral  power;  after  the  Senator  is  willing,  naj,  has  labored  earnestly  in  its  support,  and  his 

anxioas,  that  foot  should  be  kept  there ;  after  ability  and  zeal  command  mj  cordial  respect 

this  State  has  been  throttled  on  the  highway  and  admiration.    But,  with  all  dae  respect  for 

by  Federal  power  aiding  and  backing  up  the  him,  I  cannot  support  his  bill — ^because,  in  the 

footpads  who  are  called   the  present  govern-  first  place,  as  I  have  shown,  McEnery  is  Grov- 

ment  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  proposed  that  re-  ernor ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  if^^  as  he 

lief  should  be  given,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  and  insists,  tbere  was  no  election  in  1872, 

assures  us  that  it  would  be  invasion  of  the  rights  then  Warmoth,  by  the  express  words  of  the 

of  a  State  I    Sir,  he  is  no  fit  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  is  Governor ;  and  because,  in  the 

rights  of  a  State.    I  lately  saw  a  picture  of  a  third  place,  even  if  there  were  no  State  au- 

wolf  who  had  killed  the  shepherd,  had  pos-  thorities  there,  the  bill  goes  a  bow-shot,  in 

sessed  himself  of  his  garments,  his  hat,  cloak,  providing  for  an  election,  beyond  what  I  think 

and  crook,  and  was  employed  in  watching  the  Congress  has  power  to  do  under  the  Constitu- 

unvvary  lambs  who  soon  were  to  become  his  tion  and  our  system  of  government.    There  is, 

prey ;  and  when  I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  in  my  judgment,  no  power  in  Congress  arising 

Indiana,  turning  to  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  by  express  provi^jions  of  the  Constitution,  by 

who  do  profess  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  States  reasonable  construction  or  by  necessity,  under 

and  who  follow  our  profession  by  practice,  our  system  of  government,  State  and  Federal, 

warn  us  against  interference  in  this  case  lest  which  authorizes  it  to  pass  the  pending  bilL 

the  rights  of  a  State  might  be  endangered,  then,  ^*  And  I  wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  somewhat 

sir,  again  does  that  picture  rise  before  my  on  this  point.    I  am  willing  to  concede  that  in 

mind^s  eye,  and  I  recognize  what  manner  of  one  contingency  Congress  may  pass  a  law  an- 

shepherd  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  where  thorizing  the  people  to  reorganize  a  State.     If 

State  rights  are  concerned.  by  possibility  (and  there  is  such  a  possibility)  a 

^*  Mr.  President,  the  issue  for  the  people  of  State  government  in  the  Union  should  be  abac- 

the  United  States  to  consider  is,  shall  this  con-  lutely  deprived  of  State  officers,  so  that  the 

spiraoy,  as  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  lastly  government  of  the  State  shall  be  left  without 

termed  it,  this  conspiracy  to  overthrow  a  State,  officers  to  operate  its  government,  in  that  case 

be  successfully  accomplished  ?    Can  an  At-  I  contend  that  Congress  coald  grant  the  people 

tomey-General  of  the  United  States  concoct  relief.    But  how?    Simply  by  passing  a  law 

and  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  witii  his  party  authorizing  the  people  of  the  State  to  hold  an 

confederates  to  invade  a  State,  ride  rough-shod  election  according  to  their  own  eomtitution  and 

over  her  constitution  and   laws,  prearrange  laws.    That  is  all  that  Congress  can  do ;  it  is 

with  a  corrupt  and  reckless  judge  of  a  district  all  that  Congress  is  bound  to  do ;  and  it  baa 

court  of  the  United  States  for  a  violation  of  that  power  by  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
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stitatioD,  not  bj  its  express  letter.  The  power  The  second  section  provides  that  the  pro- 
arises  by  the  tenor  of  the  Constitntion  and  by  visions  of  the  thirty-third  section  of  ttxe  judi- 
the  nature  and  theory  of  our  Government ;  and  ciary  act  of  1789  shall  apply  to  courts  created 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  idea.  I  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  District, 
repeat,  in  the  contingency  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Poland :  *^  I  will  take  no  time  in  explain- 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  peo-  ing  this  bill  unless  some  gentleman  desires  it.^' 
pie  of  a  State  thus  deprived  of  State  officers  to  Mr.  Speer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  **  Does  the 
hold  an  election  in  pursuance  of  their  own  con-  bill  apply  to  pending  cases  ?  It  should  ^ot  do 
stitution  and  laws,  under  the  auspices  of  their  so." 

own  local  authorities,  to  supply  officers  to  the  Mr.  Poland :  **  It  has  no  effect  upon  pending 

State  government  until  the  next  regular  elec-  cases  in  any  way.    I  will  state  in  a  word  the 

tioD.  necessity  for  this  bill.    Three  or  four  years 

*'  This  bill,  however,  provides  that  an  elec-  a^  Congress  established  a  police  court  in  this 

tion  shall  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  iSstrict,  giving  it  exclusive  iarisdiction  over 

United  States,  and  provides  in  all  respects  an  certain  classes  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 

election  law  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  Very  grave  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the 

the  State.    It  proposes  to  send  a  military  Gov-  constitutionality  of  that  law ;  and  it  is  under- 

eraor  into  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  virtually  stood  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 

to  reconstruct  the  State  of  Louisiana  after  the  has  made  a  decision  which  squints  in  the  di- 

manner  of  the  reconstruction  acts.    I  cannot  reotion  of  deciding  that  the  police  court  has 

subscribe  to  that  doctrine,  and  I  have  many  constitutionally  no  such  jurisdiction.    If  that 

reasons  why  I  cannot,  upon  which  time  will  should  be  so  held,  there  would  be  no  criminal 

not  allow  me  to  enlarge  now.  court  in  this  District  having  jurisdiction  over 

**  I  can  support  the  proposition  of  the  honor-  those  offenses.    Therefore  we  provide  in  this 

able  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard).    I  bill  that  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of 

do  not  like  that  proposition  as  weU  as  I  might  Columbia  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the 

some  others.    Li   my  judgment   the   proper  same  cases.  ^' 

course  for  Congress  to  take  in  this  case  is  to  Mr.  Speer :  "  Does  this  bill  affect  the  Buell 
pass  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  according  libel  case  in  any  way  ?  " 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Mr.  Poland :  *^  Not  in  the  slightest  degree." 
Louisiana  McEuery  and  his  associates  are  the  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
properly  ascertained  officers  of  the  State  of  read  a  third  time ;  and,  being  engrossed,  it  was 
Louisiana  and  recognizing  them  as  such,  and  accordingly  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  Mr.  Poland  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
United  States  to  uphold  and  sustiun  them  ao-  which  the  bill  was  passed ;  and  also  moved  that 
cording  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 
United  States.    If  Congress  should  pass  such  The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 
a  resolution  as  that,  I  have  no  doubt  tiie  Presi- 
dent would  approve  it  and  be  governed  by  it.  In  the  Senate,  on  June  16th,  Mr.  Freling- 
I  do  not  suppose  that  he  has  any  motive  to  buy  sen,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  *^  I  will  ask  the 
keep  Kellogg  there  longer  than  he  can  ascer-  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a  criminal 
tain  the  will  of  Congress.    If  he  withdraws  the  court  in  this  District.    It  has  been  examined 
troops  and  McEnery  is  acknowledged  to  be  carefidly  by  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary, 
Governor,  it  will  be  easy  for  bun  to  make  a  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  pass.^^ 
requisition  on  the  President  to  prevent  domes-  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  conferring 
tic  violence,  if  need  be,  and  the  destruction  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
that  State  and  the  whole  machinery  of  its  gov-  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ernment.    If  such  a  resolution  were  passed  the  was  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Loui^ana  troubles  would  be  settied  in  twenty-  An  amendment  was  reported  by  the  Corn- 
four  hours,  constitutional  government  would  be  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  strike  out  in  line 
restored,  and  law  and  right  would  triumph  over  four  of  section  1  the  word  "  concurrent ''  be- 
faction  and  usurpation."  fore  the  word  *^  jurisdiction,"  and,  after  the 

The  bill  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  word  **  jurisdiction  "  in  the  same  line,  to  strike 

without  any  final  action  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  out  the  words  *^  with  the  police  court  of  said 

District,"  and,  at  the  end  of  the  section,  to  in- 

In  the  House,  on  May  27th,  Mr.  Poland,  of  sert  ^'  not  lawfully  triable  in  any  other  court, 

Vermont,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici-  and  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  prose- 

arr,  reported  a  bill,  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  cuted  by  indictment  or  information." 

the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  a  first  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amend- 

and  second  time.  ed,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Criminal  Court  of  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  concurrent  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.    The  bill 
jurisdiction  with  the  police  court  of  the  Dis-  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
trict,  of  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted in  the  District.  In  the  House  on  June  20th,  the  amendments 
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of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in,  two-thirdg  of  the  people— Federal  as  well  as  State  and  mom^- 

vntinff  in  favnr  thftrflof  pal— and  we  here  proclaim  ourselvea  the  unoompro- 

Thf  bUl  L  Das^iwas  as  Mows  •  ^T^  ^^  "^  <^^,?^"J-gr^bh,rB  ring-poluim..^ 

ine  QUI,  as  passeu,  was  aa  lonuwo.  ^^^^  land-monopolistft,  whoever  they  may  be,  ani 

"  An  act  oonf  erring  jurisdiction  upon  tht  Criminal  wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  they  aiv  ia 

OouH  of  the  DUAridtof  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur^  office  or  out ;  and  we  appeal  to  honest  men  every- 

pom.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  wbere,  without  repaid  to  past  pohtical  affiliations,  tj 

fieprasentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  J  cm  us  m  branding  as  they  deserve  these  comipt 

Oongress  assembled,  That  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  leeches  on  the  body  pphtic,  and  in  assisting?  us  :o 

District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  purge  official  stations  of  their  unwholesome  and  bano- 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in  said  Dis-  ful  presence.        _^      ,.,...^         ^.^. 

trict,  not  lawfully  triable  in  any  other  court,  and  »..  The  present  Federal  Administration— by  its  nt- 

which  are  required  by  law  to  be  prosecuted  by  in-  tef.iMt)aity  to  comprehend  the  di^mty  or  reapoLM- 

dictment  or  information.  bilities  of  the  duties  with  winch  it  is  chjaK«<i ;  M  ^ts 

♦'Sbotioit  2.   That  the  provisions  of  the  thirty-  devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  mter^;  by  its 

third  section  of  the  judioiury  act  of  1789  shall  apply  yeak  and  incompetent  maaagemeut  of  the  cationa, 

to  courts  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  District  ?»»?ce8 ;  by  its  unwarranted  interference  with  tM 

of  Columbia."  local  self-government  of  the  people,  by  ita  auppoit 

of  the  corrupt  governments  which  it  naa  imposed,  by 

T\.^    ^»^»44^^    ^*    U4...m<»«^.4.a4.;^..  >i    «..<■   o  its  power,  upon  several  of  the  States  of  the  Umon; 

The  question  of  "transportation '  was  a  y^^^^  complicity  with  corrupt  practices  and  scml 
prominent  subject  at  this  session  of  Uongress.  ^als  in  various  quarters;  and  by  its  appmntment of 
It  related  to  increased  facilities  and  rednced  notoriously  incompetent  men  to  high  official  pod- 
prices  for  the  transportation  of   agricultural  tions— has  justly  brought  upon  itself  the  oondemns- 

produots  from  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Western  ^"^^^  ^Sf'^®  American  oeople.  .  -  ,  _ 
Kl  4^  r  :,  *  .1  A*i«^*:^  «^««*-  *•  The  procunng  of  money  from  a  notoriously  ear- 
States  to  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  ^^  «<  ^^  y,  ^f  Washington  politicians,  for  ^  in 

Vast  quantities  of  these  products  were  prao-  this  State,  m  controlling  our  elections,  is  bo  marked 

tically  without  a  market,  owing  to  the  cost  of  an  evidence  of  politicnl  corruption,  that  it  deserr^ 

transportation.     In  the  Senate  the  subject  was  the  severest  rebuke ;  and  we  caU  upon  the  people  of 

,.aA^«JL^  4-^  .  oTVAofoi  A^mm;f4-ai^   r^f  wiii/«K  "MTi.  Conncotiout  in  the  coming  election  to  enter  sacha 

referred  to  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^           ^k  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Windom,  of  Minnesota,  was  chairman,     ine  ^^u  secure  punishment  for  the  present,  and  aSori 

committee  made  a  very  lengthy  report,   of  adequate  protection  for  the  ftiture. 

which  the  substance  is  stated  in  a  speech  of  6.  We  recognize  in  the  present  stringency  of  the 

Mr.  Windom,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  April  money-markets-the  panic  wliich  led  thereto-tb^ 

24th.    It  presents  such  a  complete  view  ,of  fSg^SifoTr;?^^^^^^^^ 

the  whole  question,  with  such  a  variety  ol-  im-  that  poncy  which,  while  it  pretends  to  advance  th« 

portant  facts,  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  this  interests  of  the  countr^r,  ia  in  reality  plunging  m 

volume  under  the  title  of  Public  Documents,  into  national  and  individual  bankruptcy  and  reii. 

to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  ^^  "  an  offset  to  this  policy,  we  demand,  and  ^e 

fp,.^      .          f  r\     ^i^-.v;i   \.^^A  call  upon  the  people  to  inaugurate,  a  speedy  return 

This  session  of  Congress  was  closed,  by  ad-  ^  ^  paymSua,^  called  for  alike  by  the  highcM 

journraent,  on  June  23d.  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  howst 

OONNEGTIOUT.      The  Democratic  party  and  economical  government, 

of  this  State  assembled  in  convention  at  New  .«•  ^^^ile  ^«  "^  in  favor  of  all  just  and  equal  ux- 

Haven  on  the  8d  of  Febraary,  1874  for  the  jSbno°S:3^onXwr«  o^o^dt^fS^St .°." 

purpose  of  nominating  their  cancliaates  tor  unequal  systems  of  taxation  which  tend  to  fevorona 

Governor  and  the  other  State  officers,  at  the  class  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  people, 

general  election  in  April.     A  considerable  pro-  7.  The  pubhc  domain  of  the  United  States  i6  the 

portion  of  the  delegates  were  Liberal  Republi-  P«>Pejty  of  the  peonle,  and  as  such  should  be  pre- 

^«^*   «ri.^  «,«j«  ^™«,^,»  «-„-^  «;♦!,  ♦iio  T\^^  served  for  the  people;  and  we  condemn  the  policy 

cans,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Dem-  ^^  wholesale  grants  to  speculative  corporation  for 

ocrats.     Charles  R.  Ingersoll  was  nominated  the  benefit  of  tne  few  to  the  exclusion  or  the  manT. 

for  Governor,  and  the  incumbents  of  the  other  8.  We  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  -which  oper- 

State  offices  were  renominated.  *te  for  the  especial  benefit  of  privileged  persons  or 

The  foUowing  platform  was  nn^ximonaly  ?j!1Sr»'-„^^o»trl°t^th:b»~'^^ 

adopted  by  the  convention:  people. 

Beeohedf  That  this  convention  does  hereby  declare  9.  That  we  recognize  the  grievances  of  wtich  tlie 

and  make  known  the  following  to  be  its  principles  industrial  classes  complain,  and  we  favor  a  goveni- 

of  action ;  and  to  the  support  of  them  it  invites  the  mental  policy  that  shall  impose  such  restraints  ani 

hearty  cooperation  of  all  honest  men  :  prohibitions  upon  grasping  corporations  and  stock- 

1.  We  declare  our  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Con-  gamblers  as  wul  prevent  those  flnandal  fluctuations 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Union  of  whi(^  have  ever  resulted  in  a  debased  currcncj,  f>iC* 
the  States  thereby  established ;  and  we  affirm  that  oial  defalcations,  bankrupt  employers,  and  starving 
the  people  of  the  several  States  have  the  sole  and  ex-  workinflr  men  and  women. 

elusive  ri^ht  of  governing  themselves  as  free,  sever-  10.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  action   by  the 

eign,  and  independent  States,  subject  only  to  the  lim-  Legislature  of  our  State  as  will  bring  the  qaestion  of 

itations  of  the  Constitution ;  and  all  the  powers  not  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  directly  bcf-^n 

therein  expressly  granted  to  the  national  Govern-  the  sovereign  people  of  this  State,  for  their  adoptioa 

uient  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively.  or  rejection,  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

2.  We  alfirm  that  the  greatest  danjyfer  with  which  11.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  now  threatened  is  the  corruption  and  extrav-  the  affairs  of  this  State  have  been  administered  dv- 
agance  which  exist  in  high  official  places ;  and  we  do  ing  the  past  year ;  to  the  watchful  economy  ydih 
declare  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  fUture  politi-  which  all  departments  of  the  State  ^ovemment  hnve 
oal  action,  that  retrenctiment,  economy,  and  reform  been  conducted ;  to  the  dignity  and  impartiality  irith 
are  imperatively  demanded  in  all  the  governments  which  the  Executive  duties  nave  been  peHbnned; 
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and  tre  pledgo  onrselTes  to  use  our  moat  earnest  e^  obtaining  reliable  sUtiBtioa  in  regard  io  the  condi- 

forts  to  seoare  the  reflection  of  the  men  who  have  bo  tion  of  the  laboring  classes,  upon  which  to  base 

worthily  and  capably  discharged  the  important  trusts  proper  legislation,  and  we  believe  that  an  impartial 

confided  to  them.  bnreaii  for  that  purpose  is  demanded  alike  oy  hu- 

rn.    -D       vv         V  ij  xv  •    Oi.  A    /^           i.*  manity  and  the  oest  interests  of  the  State. 

The  Kepublicans  held  their  State  Convention  That  party  organizations  are  useful  and  necessary, 

at  Hartford,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1874.  but  that,  while  we  are  proud  of  the  birth  and  history 

The  attendance  was  large.    Henry  B.  Harrison,  of  the  Bepublican  party^  we  recognize  no  such  alle- 

of  New  Haven,  was  nominated  as  the  Eepubli-  f^^^^  1°  political  associations  as  shall  prevent  our 

>*-«  ^«.-^AiA^^^^^^  Ty^wr^^^^m  !>«.  » ^ »i <>•«.« ff/xn  ***'  ^^^  candw  CHticism  of  the  acts  or  all  public 

cim  candidate  for  Governor,  by  ace  amation.  ^^^ .  ^^  ^^           ^^  ^^  negligence,  wasteful- 

The  candidates  lor  the  other  State  omces  ness,  or  dishonesty,  on  the  part  of  any  having  con- 
were,  respectively,  as  follows :  for  Lieutenant-  trol  of  public  moneys,  ougnt  to  be  promptly  and 
G»>vemor,  John  T.  Wait,  of  Norwich ;  for  Sec-  severely  punished  without  fear  or  favor, 
retary  of  State,  John  G.  A.  Stone,  of  ZiUingly ;  ^hrt  the  question,  whether  or  not  a  convention 
t^m  tf\r^i4^»»iiA«  -e  -p^— «  T>o.ir»»  ^v^  n^^^'^^jL .  ©^ht  to  bc  called  to  revise  our  present  constitution, 
for  ControUer,  E.  Perry  Parker,  of  Coventry ;  ^j;^^^  ^e  submitted  by  the  Genbal  Assembly  to  the 

for  State  Treasurer,  David  P.  Nichols,  of  Dan-  people  of  the  State  for  their  decision, 

bury.  With  these  declarations  we  present  to  the  people 

The   following    resolutions  were    reported  of  Connecticut  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Hemy  F.  Har- 

fa,m  the  appropriate  conmuttee :  J»2?t  for  ^heljr/ila  offl 'e.^thTrlde!''  ''^°"  *^* 

The  Republlean  party  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Id  convention  assembled,  declare  that  the  true  end  The  resolution  concerning  a  revision  of  the 


of  government  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact  justice  organic  law  of  the  State  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy 

to  all  its  citizens.  With  as  little  infringement  as  pos-  j;°    „<.:^„     ;„    „i,:«k    <i««^..i    ^»i»»^4.^-  ^^JL 

lible upon indiviiual freedom;  that  the govemiient  discussion,   in  which    several  delegates  took 

of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  inter-  P*rt ;  some  of  them  argumg  for  the  removal 


pitted  and  foreshadowed  by  the  Declaration  of  In-  of  that  plank  from  the  platform,  others  for  its 

dependence,  is  the  true  American  idea;  that  this  retention.    The  sentiment  of  those  who  were 

i!?^S{?t^  realized  bythe  election  of  honest  i^  fovor  of  passing  the  resolutions  as  reported 

and  capable  men  to  public  office,  and  by  conducting  v     xu  'i.*       ^     n  •!  j         j   II 

pobHcSkirs  with  sttiot  prudence  and  in  acoordanci  ^J  *"®  committee  finally  prevailed,  and  the 

with  the  sound  and  approved  TrmTimR  of  business  platform  was  adopted  m  full, 
tod  political  economy.  At  the  election,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1874, 

^««rf.  That,  in  accordwice  with  these  princi-  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  were 

Piff'^*®**^   u*??^***^®l^^*'''^^"*5lv?''^'^'^  reelected   by    considerable   majorities.     The 

atemal  affairs  without  interference,  and  this  con-  *^^''^'"='^    *v     v^-o*^^*-*/*^    "jc^vaxwOT.       xi*«» 

vention  gladly  indorses  the  course  of  the  national  "^^^ole  number  of  votes  polled  for  Governor 

idminlatration  in  reference  to  the  recent  election  in  "vras  91,678 ;  which  is  4,716  more  than  the  ag* 

l^exas.  gregate  votes  cast  for  Governor  in  1878.    Of 

That  good  adminutration  and   freedom   ft-om  that  number,  46,689  were  given  to  the  Dem- 

iasure  a  competent  body  of  civil  officers  who  shall  *na  4,859  to  the  candidate  presented  by  the 

be  nndistarbed  by  the  changes  and  temptations  of  Temperance  party.     On  the  one-capital  ques- 

aetive  politics.  tion,  all  of  the  votes  cast  had  been  67,629 — 

That  there  ought  to  be  no  further  increase  of  the  yeas,   86,731 ;    nays,    80,298.      The    pohtioal 

fxP^t^T^el^'sr^S^^^^^^  co^ple^^^^  of  theYegislature  was  as  follows: 

«Kh  measures  as  will  forward  the  early  resumption  "^  t*i®  oenate— Democrats  17,  Kepubucans  4; 

of  specie  payments.  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Democrats 

Tfiat  there  should  be  no  more  subsidies  of  public  142   Bepublicans  97,  Independent  2 ;    which 

hnds  in  the  interest  of  private  corporations ;  that  «-v«  thA  T)pmnrrAtfl  a  maioritv  nf   1  a   vntM 

ttistion  should  be  equal,  and  be  laid*in  such  a  man-  f^^H  .rf  ^l^uS!^t^.  1«^2l  fll^o?!  If  7?T! 

Mr  as  least  to  interfere  with  the  general  prosperity,  over  the  Kq)ublicans  in  the  Senate,  of  46  in 

and  80  as  to  encourage  the  various  industries.  the  Lower  House,  and  of  68  on  iomt  ballot. 

That  we  expect  of  our  State  Legislature  and  State        The  Legislature  assembled  at  New  Haven  on 

officers  Ihe^  strictest   integrity   and  economy,  the  the  6th  of  May   1874. 


oon^aance  of  such  registration  laws  as  shall  invite  debt,  which  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war 

tU  vfao  are  entitled  to  the  precious  right  of  suffrage  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  is  now  reduced  to 

!?.5"*\?8?*  ^^S"?^.^^^^  "^^^^  '*™®  *^°^®  ®^"  $6,014,600;  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on 

cinde  all  fiom  fraudulent  voting.  u  iv^:«L  «;^\v/v«  ^^^4-  ««•  ««n,^«»      t*«V-^j«^ 

That  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  should  i*  ^®«*^  ?'^  Ef  ^ ,  ^^^l'  Pf  ^^"™-  ^J}^  ,^«??S* 

be  short,  and  its  legislative  acts  few  and  general.  t*<M^  dunng  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $207,210.27. 

That  in  making  judicial  and  other  lenslative  ap-  The  amount  of  State  bonds  purchased  within 

pointments,  character  and  capacity  should  be  tjie  only  the  same  period  was  $81,000 ;  and  at  the  end 

JiS^*'""^  considered,  and  that  all  bargains  ^d  ^f  jt  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  on 

^^fh^rthr^^iiS&rrc^l^SM^^^^^^^^  hand  of  $868,988.88;  which  is  ^$126,000  in  ex- 

interests  of  the  people.  cess  of  the  balance  on  hand  one  year  befbre. 

That  the  rijghtftd  interests  of  labor.  In  view  of  the  Ko  floating  debt  exists. 

present  condition  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  their  The  public  revenue,  collected  during  the  last 

niations  to  capital  and  the  great  corporations  of  the  ^antil  v«ftp  on  ACAonnt  of  the  oivil  liat  Rmonnt. 

oonntry,  demand  the  careful  soUdtuAe  and  attention  ^IZ  ^t     -  i.^     ♦     *    •  i  ^Ao^oi  eJt  *?^P^ 

of  theXepsUture.  ^^  *^®  aggregate  to  $1,762,427.96,  derived 

That  we  reoognise  theniadom  and  necessity  of  ahnost  entirely  from  the  following  four  sources: 
VOL.  XIV.— 16   A 
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From  the  one-mill  tax  on  the  towns,  $422,958.-  tion  in  regard  to  them  should,  in  the  first  plaoe, 

56;  tax  on  savings-banks,  $507,103.80 ;  tax  on  and  before  any  other  consideration,  be  directed 

railroad  companies,  $298,421.04;  and  tax  on  to  the  seoority  of  the  deposits  there  made." 

mataal-insuranoe  companies,  $327,020.08.  The  better  to  gnard  the  interests  of  those  small 

The  entire  value  of  all  taxable  property  in  depositors  against  loss,  he  suggested  that  the 

Connecticut  amounts  at  present  to  $354,099,-  General  Assembly  should  keep  a  watchful  eye 

707 ;  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  $5,000,-  upon  the  operations  of  the  savings-banks,  and 

000  over  the  amount  in  the  preceding  year.  surround  them  with  such  salutary  restraints 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  income  of  by  legislative  enactments  as  were  best  calca- 
the  State,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  lated  *^  to  keep  that  fact  constantly  before  the 
the  State  tax  from  two  mifis  to  one  mill,  will  eyes  of  their  officers.*' 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  expend!-  A  special  commission  was  appointed  by  an 
tures  of  the  government,  and  cover  also  the  act  of  the  Legislature  at  the  previous  session 
extraordinary  appropriations  required  for  the  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  savings- 
new  State-House  now  in  course  of  erection  at  banks  in  the  State.  The  report  presented  by 
Hartford.  this  commission  recommended  the  restriction 

The  capital  of  the  public-school    fund  in  of  the  loans  by  savings-banks  on  personal  se- 

Oonnecticut  amounts  to  $2,044,190.81.      Of  curity  to  forty  per  cent,  of  theb  deposits  on 

the  interest  whicli  annually  accrues  on  it,  and  hand. 

which  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  a  Public  instruction  seems  to  progress  very 

corresponding  portion  is  distributed  among  the  satisfactorily.    As  regards  the  number  of  per- 

children  of  school-age  per  capita,  at  the  rate  sons  who  partake  of  its  benefits  in  proportion 

of  one  dollar  each.  to  the  population,  Connecticut  is  claimed  to 

Seventy-nine  savings-banks  were  in  opera-  stand  first  among  the  States  in  the  Union.  The 

tion  in  the  State  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  number  of  children  who  attended  schools  of  all 

the  total  sum  of  their  deposits  amounting  to  kinds  during  the  last  year  was  123,386 ;  and 

$70,769,407,95 ;  showing  an  increase  of  very  all  of  them,  except  8,829,  attended  the  public 

nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  over  their  schools.    There  are  1,648  public  schools  in 

total  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  the  State,  and  the  number  of  teachers  em- 

The  assets  of  these  banks  had  an  increase  of  ployed  was  about  2,500. 

$2,406,187.85  within  the  last  year.    In  their  In  the  Normal  School  there  were  48  grada- 

loans  and  investments  in  personal  property  ates  during  the  year,  the  whole  nnmber  of 

during  that  period,  there  was  a  decrease  of  students  in  attendance,  from  April  1,  1873,  to 

about  $2,000,000;  while  the  amount  of  their  the  same  date  in  1874,  having  been  210. 

loans  oh  real  estate  increased  by  some  $4,000,000  In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  there  are 

withui  the  same  time.    This  result  is  attributed  80  free  scholarships  at  the  disposition  of  the 

to  the  redtiction  of  the  tax  on  loans  secured  State,  which  are  said  to  be  now  eagerly  sought 

upon  property  of  the  last-named  description.  after,  and  have  all  been  granted  in  accordance 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  severally  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  Under  the 

owned  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings-  acts  previously  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the 

banks  at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  204,741 ;  income  of  the  fund  held  by  the  School  Fund 

their  classification  in  respect  to  the  amounts  Commissioner  under  the  Federal  land  grant, 

belonging  to  them,  respectively,  being  as  fol-  for    the   promotion  of  scientific    education, 

lows :  Depositors  of  sums  less  than  $500  num-  amounting  to  $8,100,  i^  paid  to  the  Sheffield 

bered  158,871,  the  total  amount  of  their  de-  Scientific  School. 

Eosits  being  $21,896,685 ;  depositors  of  sums  The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sonrces,  for 
etween  $500  ana  $1,000,  28,824,  all  their  de-  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  1873,  ex- 
posits  amounting  to  $15,907,016;  and  deposit-  ceeded  $1,500,000,  derived  from  the  following 
ors  of  sums  exceeding  $1,000,  18,046,  their  ag-  sources : 
gregate  deposits  making  a  total  of  $32,965,706.         From  district  and  town  tezes $1,098,488  68 

The  owners  of  these  larger  sums  represent         Promw!hool*f?nd !.*     mISoo 

less  than  one-eleventh  part  of  all  the  deposit-  prom  towndepoHiVfand.!!.*!!.*!!!'!     %4Si  66 

ors  in  regard  to  number,  yet  absorb  nearly         From  local  ftinds Ii2,i96  45 

one-haJf  of  the  amount  of  aU  the  deposits  ??SSoth'SlX;5S;!!'.':!!'°":::;::      iljmn 

taken  together.    Governor  Ingersoll  called  the  

attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  that  fact,  Total , $1,542,489  ao 

saying  that  "  in  this  the  true  idea  of  a  savings-  The   various  charitable  institutions  of  the 

bank  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  State  are  well  provided  for,  although  the  Hos- 

institutions,  to  that  extent,  operated  as  trust  pital  for  the  Insane,  at  Hiddletown,  is  the  only 

companies  for  the  Investment  of  surplus  capi-  one  of  these  institutions  that  is  under  the  abso- 

tal ; "  adding  that  '^  the  very  large  number  of  lute  control  of  the  State.    The  better  to  secure 

small  depositors  shows  that  the  mass  of  the  the  efficiency  of  their  management,  and  realize 

public,  dealing  with  these  institutions,  have  from  them  the  objects  for  which  they  have 

done  so  upon  the  faith  that  they  are  what  they  been  severally  established,  an  act  was  passed 

were  only  chartered  to  be,  Institutions  for  sav-  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  last  session, 

ings."    Upon  which  he  says  that  "  any  leglsla-  creating  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  composed 
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of  six  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  With  reference  to  persons  arrested  for  drank- 
ernor,  three  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  whose  enness  and  kindred  offenses,  the  General  As- 
dntj  it  is  personally  to  visit  snch  institutions,  sembly,  at  the  last  session,  passed  an  act  ap- 
inspect  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con-  pointing  a  commission  to  inqnire  into  their 
ducted,  and  ascertain  their  condition  in  all  re-  penal  treatment,  and  also  into  the  expediency 
Bpects,  with  a  view  to  provide  for  their  wants,  of  establishing  a  State  Asylnm  for  Inebriates, 
and  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  result  of  The  report  of  this  commission  was  made, 
its  operations.  This  board  has  accordingly  A  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
been  organized,  and  presented  its  first  report  to  the  session  of  1874,  incorporating  the  State 
the  General  Assembly.  Inebriate  Asylum,  to  be  called  ^*  The  Connecti- 
The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treat-  cut  Reformatory  Home.'*  An  additional  biU 
ment  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  the  be-  has  also  been  passed,  entitled  "  An  act  con- 
ginning  of  May,  1874,  was  894;  of  whom  85  ceming  inebriates,  dipsomaniacs,  and  habit- 
only  were  regarded  as  curable.  This  is  said  to  uol  drunkards,"  approved  July  25,  1874,  which 
be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  chronic  con-  provides  for  their  reception  into  the  asylum, 
dition  of  that  large  number  of  patients  who  their  treatment,  and  discharge;  its  first  section 
have  been  removed  to  the  institution  from  the  being  as  follows : 

almshouses  of  the  towns,  where  the  treatment  Seotioit  1.  Whenever  any  person  ahall  have  be- 

necessary  to  their  cure  could  not  be  had ;  their  come  an  habitual  drunkard,  a  dipaomaniao,  or  so  far 

recovery  havins^  been  rendered  by  lonjr  delay  addicted  to  the  intemperate  uae  of  narootios  or  stim- 

more  difficult,  if  not   impossible.    As  thew  J^^'^if  "J^^'?  i**"*T?^P^,^**r?^rJfT^^ 

V  «  ^uuu«^.v,   MM.   «vw    .u«|/v/o9tv/mv.    ^o   vu^oo  CouTt  of  Probato  for  the  diatnct  in  which  such  per- 

chronic  patients  cannot  be  discharged  to  make  gon  resides,  or  has  a  legal  domicil,  shall,  on  appfica- 
room  for  new  ones,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  tion  of  a  migoritj  of  the  aelectmen  of  the  town  where 
the  hospital-building  at  no  distant  day  is  ap-  Buch  person  resides,  or  has  a  leeal  domicil,  or  of  any 
parent,  although  it  is  capable  at  present  of  ao-  "**Vi«  5^  "^^^  person,  make  due  inquuy,  and  if  it 
«/s«»^^i«4^«.»  .o><.««A  RA  ^<.4.:»n4.a  ■rv.^a  ♦!,«•,  u  •^  Bhall  find  such  person  to  have  become  an  nabitnal 
coimnodatang  some  50  patients  more  than  it  ao-  drunkard,  or  so  tar  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use 
taally  contains.     Vi  896  patients  admitted  in  of  narcotics  or  stimulants  as  to  have  lost  the  power 
the  hospital  since  its  beginning,  799  have  been  of  aelf-oontrol,  then  said  court  shall  order  such  per- 
beneficiaries  of  the  State.     The  income  of  the  ^©^  ^  he  taken  to  some  inebriate  i^f  ylum  within  this 
hospital  last  year  amounted  to  about  $92,000,  5iJ'?'  for  treatment,  care,  and  custody,  for  a  term 
-« Ai,«  ^••.^i;i;*««^«  *^  *Qfr  f\i\i\                         'not  less  than  four  months,  and  not  more  than  twelve 
and  the  expenditures  to  $87,000.  months ;  but  if  said  person  ahall  be  found  to  be  a 
The  nnmber  of  pupils  at  the  School  for  Im-  dipsomaniac,  said  term  of  commitment  shall  be  for 
beciles,  at  Lakeville  in  Salisbury,  is  64.  Twenty-  the  period  of  three  years :  Provided^  however^  That  the 
mne  of  these  are  State  beneficiaries,  all  orphans  Court  of  Probate  ahaU  not,  in  either  case,  make  such 
exceot  two  order  without  the  oertiflcate  of  at  least  two  reapecta- 
ccpL  fcwu.        ^                        -     AT.     -Tk     i>       J  hie  practising  physicians,  after  a  personal  examina- 
At  the  American  Asylum  for  the  l>eaf  and  tion,  made  within  one  week  before  the  time  of  said 
Dumb,  at  Hartford,  66  scholars  have  received  apphcation,  or  said  commitment^  which  certificate 
State  aid  during  the  year ;  the  expense  for  that  snail  contain  the  opinion  of  said  physicians  that 
purpose  having  been  $9,279.28.    The  State  has  •''«*^  I>«"on  haa  become,  aa  the  case  may  be,  a  dip- 
iin^  ^\A^A  -IK  vM^A  ^CiiJi.^*.  «*  *!»«  i>A.i^t,««  Tw.  Bomamao,  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  has,  by  reason 
alw  aided  16  blmd  children  at  the  Perkms  In-  ^f  ^^e  intimperate  use  of  narootici  or  stimulits,  lost 
stitute  m  i>08ton.   ^                         ^  the  power  oi  self-control,  and  requires  the  treatment. 
The  number  of  discharged  soldiers  who  have  care,  and  custody  of  some  inebriate  asylum,  and  shall 
been  onder  medical  and  surgical  treatment  at  he  subscribed  and  awom  to  by  said  phyaicians  before 
the  hospitals  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  was  "^  authority  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
182,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of  $18,000 ;  In  the  State  penitentiary  there  were  181 
the  services  rendered  for  that  purpose  by  the  convicts  in  confineiuent  at  the  beginning  of 
medical  profession  in  either  city  having  been  May,  1874;  all  mdes  except  two — one  white, 
gratuitous.  and  one  colored  woman.    Twenty-nine  of  the 
For  the  support  of  soldiers'  children  in  the  whole  number  were  foreign-bom.    The  con- 
different  to  wns,  the  State  appropriated  last  year  victs  are  employed   in   remunerative  work, 
nearly  $90,000.    About  $2,700  were  also  appro-  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
priated  for  the  support  of  such  paupers  as  do  prison-  labor,  necessitated  by  the  prostration 
not  belong  to  any  town.  of  business  during  the  winter  of  1878-'74,  a 
The  inmates  of  the  Industrial  School  for  net  income  of  $2, 114.80  has  been  received  into 
Girls,  at  the  end  of  April,  1874,  numbered  76,  the  Treasury  from  the  prison, 
sent  thither  from  forty-three  towns  in  the  The  General  Assembly  of  1874  continued  its 
State.    Henceforward,  these  girls  will  be  not  session  eighty-two  days,  and  was  adjourned  on 
unprofitably  occupied  in  the  details  belonging  the  25th  of  July.    A  large  number  of  acts  were 
to  a  box-factory  which  has  recently  been  estnb-  passed  on  subjects  not  only  of  a  local  or  pri- 
lished  in  connection  with  the  school.    It  is  an-  vate  interest,  but  more  of  a  general  character 
ticipated  that  the  institution  will  thereby  be-  and  importance.    Among  these  last  named  are 
come  financially  independent.  the  following:  The  license  law  already  exist- 
In  tiie  State  Reform  School  there  were  811  ing  has  been  so  ajnended  that,  while  its  gen- 
boys  kept  imder  correction.    During  the  year  oral  features  have  suffered  no  change,  altera- 
200  of  them  had  been  received  into  Sie  school,  tions  have  been  made  in  it  calculated  to  secure 
and  190  discharged.  •  an  impartial  and  thorough  enforcement  of  its 
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provisions.    The  nsarj-law,  which  was  enacted       There  are  22  railway  companies  in  the  State, 

in  1872,  has  also  been  revised  and  amended  Their  aggregate  length  measures  1,197  miles, 

*^  by  striking  out  the  word  six  in  the  said  act  of  which  896  are  within  the  State.     Twentj- 

wherever  it  occars,  and  inserting  in  lien  there*  eight  of  these  have  been  bnilt  daring  the  last 

of  theword««o0»;"  this  being  now  fixed  as  the  year. 

Umit  of  the  annual  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  or       Some  details  respecting  these  roads  are  ex- 
received  on  money  loans  in  Connecticut.  hibited  in  the  foUowing  official  statement : 

The  greatest  importance  appears  to  have  been       They  have  transported  during  the  year  10,642,821 

attached  by  the  people  to  the  acts  passed  this  passeoffers,  being  an  Increase  over  the  preoeaing 

year  in  regard  to  elections  and  naturalization.  7^^  of  408,188,  without  fatal  imury  to  anj'  passen- 

The  two  previously  exiBting  laws  on  these  sub-  f?Ii.r^r.ronrq'."t±lHW  S.^^ 

lects  had  been  enacted  in  1868,  when  both  ofimurv,  to  the  total  number  of  110,  have  occurred, 

bills  were  vetoed  by  Governor  English,  and  of  which  69  resulted  in  death.    Of  the  whole  num- 

both  passed  over  his  objections  by  the  Legisla-  her  of  oaeea  of  injury^,  except  of  passengers  or  em- 

ture.     At  the  present  session  both  of  them  ^jYtn  "in  thVteatk     ^^  were  of  persons  walJoDg 

have  been  repealed,   or   rather  considerably  ""'lie^totS  cott  o?^ these  roads  and  equipment  was 

modified,  by  great  majorities,  though  not  with-  $54,669,029.82.  represented  by  a  total  nominal  ciipital 

oat  considerable  opposition.    Concerning  elec-  of  $44,690,700,  of  which  $86,068,694.62  iuta  been 

tions,  all  the  provisions  of  the  former  law  cal»  P^ii****  ^  «   ,  .      *      ^ 

cnlated  to  protect  the  freedom  of  voting  and  j^l^tSs^^^^or'L^^^^^ 

guard  the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box  agamst  Jf  ^hich  about  one-half  waa  reived  frim  paasen^ 

abase  or  fraud,  have  been  retained  in  the  new.  gen.    The  total  net  income  amounted  to  $2,586,463, 

Those  portions  of  it  which  might  seem  to  have  of  which  all  but  about  $60,000  has  been  paid  in  divi- 

a  tendency  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  electors  dends  by  nine  corporations, 
to  vote,  or  pat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  law-       The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Fish  Com- 

ful  exercise,  have  been  repealed.  missioners,  to  whom  the  care  of  this  interest 

With  a  view  to  accommodate  the  working-  has  been  committed  since  1865,  when  that 
classes  by  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  right  board  was  created,  appears  to  have  been 
of  suffrage  with  the  least  inconvenience,  a  crowned  with  success.  From  Jane  21  to  Au- 
provision  has  been  inserted  in  the  new  law,  gnst  21,  1878,  44,000,000  shad  were  hatdbed 
compiling  the  boards  of  selectmen  to  hold  at  Holyoke.  Forty  millions  of  these  were  put 
evening  sessions  for  the  admission  of  votes ;  into  the  Connecticut  Biver.  In  four  years  the 
thus  relieving  workmen  from  the  necessity  of  shad,  of  good  size,  will  reappear  in  the  Con- 
losing,  for  that  purpose,  any  portion  of  their  necticut.  The  catch  of  shad  in  1873  was  not 
working-hours  during  the  day.  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  because  none 

With  regard  to  naturalization,  the  authority  were  planted  in  1869.    The  black  bass  has 

of  receiving  applications  and  issuing  certificates  been  introduced  into  87  ponds  and  reservoirs 

for  it  was  confined  by  the  law  of  1868  to  one  in  different  parts  of  the  State.    From  1868  to 

court  in  the  state — ^the  Superior  Court.    The  1871  inclusive,  2,981  of  these  fish  were  placed 

new  law  generdizes  that  authority,  by  empow-  in  the  ponds  and  reservoirs,  and  the  oommis- 

ering  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  city  sioners  find  that  they  have  increased  and  done 

courts — all  the  courts  of  record  in  the  State,  so  well  that  they  deem  it  best  not  to  distribute 

except  the  Courts  of  Probate,  to  make  records  any  more  of  them.    Two  hundred  and  forty- 

of  naturalization,  and  issue  certificates  of  it.  four  thousand  young  salmon  were  placed  in 

Early  in  the  session  the  Legislature  elected  the  various  rivers  of  the  State  last  year,  115,000 

William  W.  Eaton  United  States  Senator  for  the  of  them  in  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut.    The 

term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1875,  in  the  commissioners  have  concluded  to  unite  with 

place  of  Wm.  A.  Buckingham.    Three  vacant  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 

seats  on  the  benches  of  the  Supreme  and  Sa-  and  New  Hampshire,  in  stocking  the  Oonnec- 

perior  Courts  in  the  State  were  also  filled  by  this  ticut  river  with  salmon — all  their  efforts  for 

Legislature.    Besides  the  usual  appropriations,  the  present  being  devoted  to  that  river.    Eight 

the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $10,000  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  salmon  will 

**for  a  triangulated  survey  of  the  State."  be  placed  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Conneoticnt 

The  number  of  fire,  fire  and  marine,  and  ma-  this  year.    About  60,000  California  salmon 

rine  insurance  companies,  doing  business  in  have  also  been  placed  in  the  rivers  of  the  State. 

Connecticut,  is  120 ;  representing  a  cash  capi-  Some  thousands  of  the  fresh-water,  or  land- 

tal  of  about  $80,000,000,  with  gross  assets  of  locked  salmon,  have  been  hatched  at  the  hatch- 

$77,000,000.  ing-houses  in  Westport,  where  the  young  fish 

The  life  and  acoident  insurance  companies  are  at  present, 
are  29 ;  of  which  10  are  home  companies.        In  compliance  with  the  act  passed  by  the 

The  assets  of  these  last-named  companies  Legislature  of  1878,  for  the  establishment  of  a 

amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  $65,000,000,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  consisting  of  a  chief 

tJie  assets  of  the  other  State  companies  being  and  his  deputy,  both  of  these  officers  were  ap- 

about  $191,000,000.  There  was  a  total  increase  pouited  by  Governor  IngersoU  in  October  of 

of  about  $25,000,000  over  the  assets  of  the  pre-  that  year, 
oeding  year.  The  whole  number  of  births  which   took 
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place  in  Connecticnt  during  the  jear  1873  waa  lean  birtb,  nnmbered  3,788  ;  where  both  were 

U,087,  or  282  more  than  in  1873,  and  42^  per  foreigners,  1,818  ;  and  where  one  party  waa 

cenL  in  eicesa  of  the  births  returned  in  1863.  American  the  other  foreigner,  676, 

Of  the  13,eS4  births,  in  which   the  sex  was  The  marriagea  contracted  among  the  colored 

aUtid,  the  proportion  was  110  males  to  100  fe-  popolation  were  141,  iaclnding  one  mixed. 

males.    The  illegitirante  births  nnmbered  163.  The  number  of  disorcea  granted  in  1878  waa 

Of  colored  children  there  were  247  births.  467.    The  applications  for  divorce  were  made, 

The  entire  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  in  274  cases,  hy  the  wife,  and  in  188  by  the 

wna  9,822,  which  is  148  less  than  in  1872.   The  husband. 

deaths  in  the  colored  population  were  207,  or  The  construction  of  the  new  Btate-Honse  at 

40  leas  than  the  births.  Hartford  has  been  eteadilj  progressing. 

The  marriages  contracted  in  1878  W6re4,e41,  At  the  election  on  October  6th  the  constitn- 

or  183  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  tional  amendment  was  approved  by  a  Iwm 

marriggeB,  where  both  parties  were  of  Amer-  m^ority. 


nin-Hooat, 

CORNELL,  EzBi^  a  philanthropist  and  ben-  nell  University.    Mill  -  work  and  agricnltnie 

efactor  of   education;    bom    at  Weatohester  took  up  his  time  by  turns  for  fifteen  yeora. 

Landing,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  January  when  in  1848  he  became  connected  with  the 

11, 1SD7;  died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  construction  of  the  first  telegraphic  line  estab- 

December  0,  1874.    Hia  father,  who  belonged  lished  in  thisoountry.   Re  formed  the  aoquaint- 

toche  Society  of  Friends,  was  engaged  in  the  ance  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Representative  (rom 

making  of  pottery,  and  the  son  worked  at  this  Uaine,  and   chairman  of  tiie   Committee  of 

occupation  at  Tarrytown,  and  afterward  In  Commerce  of  the  Bouse,  who  was  owner  of 

Kadison  Connty,  his  laborious  youth  limiting  one-fourth  interest  in  the  invention  of  Prof, 

bis  educational  opportunities.    He  had  no  more  Morse;  and  also  of  Prof.  Uorse  himself.     The 

thin  a  common-school  education,  bnt  in  ad-  plan  of  laying  the  telegraphic  wirea  in  pipe* 

dition  to  native  shrewdneas  and  sound  jndg-  underground   was   determined    upon   for   the 

msnt  manifested  at  an  early  age  a  desire  for  experimentallinehetweenBaltimoreandWaah- 

inowledge  and  a  mind  libernl  in  the  reception  ington — as  this  method  had  been  need  success- 

ofaew  ideas.    In  1826  he  left  home  and  oh-  fully  in  England — and  Mr.  Oomell,  who  had  an 

taiaed  employment  at  Homer,  whence,  two  inventive  tnrn  of  mind,  had  devised  a  machine 

fears  after,  be  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  he  for  laying  the  pipes.    He  was  engaged  to  su- 

obtained  a  place,  at  rather  scanty  wages,  in  the  perintend  the  work  at  the  modest  salary  of 

nuehine-shop  attached  to  the  cotton-mill  of  (1,000  per  year.    The  wires  were  covered  with 

Oils  Eddy,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  oo-  cotton  and  imperfectly  insulated  with  hitnmeii. 

copied  by  one  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Oor-  It  soon  became  known  to  Prof.  Morse  that  the 
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plan  would  not  saoceed,  and  Mr.  Cornell,  to  stage  of  the  proceedings.  One  was  that,  as  a 
afford  the  opportanity  for  a  change  of  plans,  condition  of  receiving  this  charter,  he  should 
pnrposely  disabled  his  machine,  and  subse-  pay  over  to  Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  over 
quently  put  up  the  wires  on  poles  as  is  now  and  above  his  endowment  of  Cornell  tJniver- 
done.  Mr.  Cornell  now  devoted  his  whole  at-  sity,  $25,000.  This  was  subsequently  reftmded 
tent  ion  and  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  the  to  Mr.  Cornell  by  a  Legislatare  which  had  the 
telegraphic  business,  being  more  than  once  re-  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  the  acts  of  its  prede- 
duced  to  great  straits  from  the  want  of  means,  cesser,  and  by  him  immediately  donated  to 
After  the  Oovernment  relinquished  its  connec-  Cornell  University.  The  other  stipulation  was 
tion  with  the  telegraph  as  unprofitable,  in  184o,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  free  tu- 
it  took  a  new  start  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  ition  of  one  student  from  each  Assembly  dis- 
began  to  prove  profitable.  When  the  line  was  trict  in  the  State.  Mr.  Cornell  complied  with 
extended  to  New  York  in  1845,  Mr.  Cornell  was  both,  and  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of 
appointed  to  superintend  it,  and  also  to  supervise  the  designated  trustees  of  the  new  university 
the  construction  of  lines  from  New  York  to  securities  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The 
Philadelphia.  In  1846  he  constructed  a  line  to  next  year,  the  People's  College  and  the  Agri- 
Albany,  and  another  in  the  following  year  from  cultural  College  having  both  collapsed,  Mr. 
Troy  to  Montreal.  Being  confident  of  the  sue-  Cornell  made  application  for  the  land  grant 
cess  ofthese  projects,  he  invested  extensively  in  for  his  university,  which  he  had  further  en- 
telegraphic  stocks,  and  realized  large  profits  dowed  with  $260,000  more  in  land,  money,  and 
from  them.  His  good  fortune  did  not  end  with  a  valuable  mineralogical  and  geological  col- 
his  business  successes,  for  in  1863  he  was  lection.  He  obtained  the  grant,  and,  taking 
elected  member  of  the  Assemby  from  his  dis-  counsel  of  jndicious  friends,  he  laid  the  foun- 
triot,  and  in  the  year  following  of  the  State  dations  of  his  university  course  broad  and  deep. 
Senate,  and  was  reelected  for  the  next  term,  and  proceeded  to  erect  the  buildings  for  it.  He 
In  1862  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  State  also  contracted  with  the  State  for  the  pur- 
Agricultural  Society,  and  while  in  Ix)ndon  that  chase  of  the  entire  Agricultural  College  land- 
year  he  sent  several  soldiers  from  England  to  scrip,  in  order  to  locate  it  more  advantageously 
this  country  to  join  our  army,  paying  all  their  for  the  university.  The  buildings  were  so  far 
expenses.  He  had  some  years  before  made  completed  at  Ithaca  that,  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
his  home  at  Ithaca,  and  finding  that  there  was  ber,  1868,  the  university  was  formally  opened, 
a  need  of  a  public  library  there  he  erected  a  nearly  500  students  being  in  attendance.  Many 
fine  building  for  it,  and  gave  it  an  endowment  other  liberal  gifts  were  made  to  the  university 
of  $25,000,  which  he  subsequently  increased  subsequently,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
to  $50,000,  and  finally  to  $100,000,  for  the  prosperous  seats  of  learning  in  the  country, 
purchase  of  books  and  the  support  of  the  li-  with  a  prospect,  when  ita  lands  are  all  sold, 
brarian.  His  wealth  was  now  rapidly  increas-  of  being,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  American  col- 
ing,  and  having  tasted  the  luxury  of  giving,  he  leges,  it  accomplishes  the  union  of  liberal  and 
began  to  plan  larger  benefactions.  In  1862,  practical  education  contemplated  by  its  foun- 
Congress  nad  passed  the  Agricultural  Land  der  as  well  as  by  Congress  when  public  lands 
Grant  Act,  giving  to  the  States,  under  certain  were  granted  to  the  Stiates.  It  has  also  realized 
conditions  and  restrictions,  80,000  acres  of  Mr.  Cornell's  idea  of  offering  instruction  to  any 
government  lands  for  each  Senator  and  Repre-  person  in  any  study ;  and,  added  to  all  these 
sentative  of  the  State  in  Congress.  Certain  advantages,  it  allows  the  fullest  freedom  of 
parties  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  religious  belief  among  its  Faculty  as  well  as 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  this  among  its  students.  The  pressure  to  sell  ag- 
act,  and  when  it  was  passed,  and  New  York  ricultural  college  land-scrip  by  so  many  States 
was  found  to  be  entitled  to  990,000  acres  of  at  the  same  time  had  materially  depreciated 
land,  those  parties,  who  had  founded  the  Peo-  its  value,  and  made  the  location  of  these  lands 
pie's  College  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Agricult-  proportionately  more  difficult.  Mr.  Cornell 
ural  College  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  asked  for  this  had  been  very  successful  in  locating  the  scrip, 
landed  endowment  to  be  granted  by  the  State  purchasing  largely  timbered  lands,  but  the  sales 
to  their  institutions.  It  was  granted  to  them  of  these  lands  were  delayed  by  the  financial 
under  the  conditions  required  by  the  act,  but  condition  of  the  country,  and  other  causes,  and 
both  institutions  found  themselves  utterly  un-  some  persons  were  ready  to  attribute  to  Mr. 
able  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  and  consequently  Cornell  the  design  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ex- 
the  grant  lapsed.  Meantime,  Mr.  Cornell,  then  pense  of  the  university.  He  demanded  an  in- 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  had  been  an  vestigation,  which  was  made  as  thorough  and 
attentive  observer  of  their  efforts,  and  had  searching  as  possible,  and  resulted  in  his  tri- 
formed  the  purpose  of  founding  a  university  umphant  vindication.  He  had  been  infirm  for 
that  would  not  fail.  In  1865  he  asked  of  the  several  months,  owing  to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
Legislature  a  cliarter  for  a  university  which  monia  in  the  spring  of  1874,  but  his  final  illness 
he  proposed  to  found  and  endow  with  the  was  brief,  and  his  death  sudden.  Few  men 
sum  of  $500,000.  The  charter  was  passed,  have  been  so  widely  and  sincerely  mourned, 
but  with  two  stipulations  not  greatly  to  the  COSTA  RICA  (Rep^blioa  db  Costa  Rica), 
credit  of  the  lobby  or  the  Legislature  in  that  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
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America,  sitnated  betweeen  latitude  8°  and  11^  incoms. 

5'  north,   and  longitude  81^  20'  and  86^  68'    Proceeds  of  the  National  Bank $141,746  00 

wert ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nloaragtia,  gS.'S.^-^^iiJpUi;.  •.•.•.•.•.•.•.•;.•.•.■.■.•.•.•.■.■.■.•.■.•.•.    i,,J?;|?  gg 

on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south-    spirita  monopoly 68i|27g  oo 

east  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  on    JJobacco  monopoly 42i,*480  oo 

the  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  te'flS!^!^^.^!'!!;::::;;:::::::::;^           SleS  00 

question  of  limits,  still  pending  with  Kicara-  stamp-datlea. '.*.*.'.'.'.*".*/. '.'.*///.*.*.'.**.*.'. '.'.*.*'.!       28,'7i9  oo 

^a,  will  probably  be  amicably  disposed  of  be-  ^^^^jiiii^i;^:::: -:---'.::       ^iS  oo 

fore  the  end  of  the  present  year,  both  Gov-    Post-Offlce 86,698  00 

emments  evincing  a  readiness  to  come  to  terms.    Telegraphs e'eio  oo 

A  more  difficult  question  is  that  with  Colom-  Pi5S;dVif*iow8V//.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V/.       il'Ss  oo 

bia,  a  boundary-line  with  which  republic  was    Deposits 84^000  00 

proposed  by  the  Colombian  minister,  but  re-    Sundries ^,662  fl6» 

jected  by  the  Costa  Rica  Congress,  who  did  Total $3,813,684  95} 

not  see    fit  to  surrender  the  whole  of  Ad-  expenditubb 

miral'fl  Bay  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.    The  Gov-    Minlstiy  of  the  interior , . .  .* $191,9ts 

emment,  apparently  aware  of  the  exaggerative    Police 88,966 

proportione  of  tiie  estimate  of  1878,  now  erti-  JKSUSSr  SSa'c^'oSJ!::::::-.:::;:::::::::::    '^SS 

mates  the  population  of  the  republic  at  185,-    Ministry  of  War,  etc 860^005 

000,  comprising  6,000  civilized  and  10,000  un-    Si!?}?*?  ^l  ^T^  Works. i78,jil 

civilized  Indians,  120  Africans,  and  some  600  Public worSip.'l^/;;.::::::::::::::::::^         l^Jm 

Chinese.    It  has  been  remarked  that  Costa    Charities s^ooo 

Rica  possesses  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  roJiign '  Affaire  !!!;;'.!.'!!;.';.".!!.*!.*!.'!!!.*;."' ',       S'oS 

of  unmixed  European  blood  than  any  of  the  Caetom-houBee .'!.'!.'.'.'!!!.'.!!!!!*..'!.*! .' .' ','.1,1'. .*       ao^MS 

Hispano-American states.  The temtory, which    d2?o^u8^**^° ''?.?.°^?f.''^**! *»So 

comprises  an  area  of  21,493  square  miles,  is  CommiBaionV,'etc.VonYoan8!!!!'.*.!!'.!'.!!!*.^        itd'soo 

divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Alaluela,    Bxchange.etc 181,881 

Cartage,  Gnanacarte,  rferedia,  and  San  Jo86,  ^^^^To^J^^^sSSinj -":::.::•.  »,i^ 

With  the  two  distncts  of  Limon  and  Puntare-  interest  and  inatalmenta  on  six  per  cent  loan.       114,460 

nas.    The  President  is  General  Tomds  Guar-    Sajjrfdies  to  various  ninnidpaiiaes sjm 

dia,  who  had  resigned  for  a  time  in  favor  of  1 

Sefior  Salvador  Gonzales.  Total $i,888,6OT 

The  first  Denmiado  (first  Vice-President)  is  Here,  then,  is  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  $1,- 

Sefior  Bafael  Barroeta;  and  the  second,  Dr.  516,010,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half 

Vicente    Herrera,  whose  functions  embrace  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  republic ;  a  state 

also  those  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  of  aflfiairs  rather  at  variance  with  the  recent 

Justice,  War,  and  the  Navy,  and  who  is  pro-  calculations  of  a  native  economist,  who  aflSrms 

visional  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  and  Public  that  "  with  good   management  the  revenue 

Instruction ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior  could  easily  be  raised  to  leave  a  surplus  of 

Salvador  Lara ;  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  $200,000  per  month  outside  of  the  expenses  of 

Commerce,  Seflor  Joaquin  Lizano.  the  administration,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 

The  national  Congress,  by  the  terms  of  the  the  total  income  to  $4,000,000  per  annum." 

Constitution  of  1871,  is  composed  of  a  single  Without  attempting  to  disprove  the  feasibility 

Chamber,  the  members  of  which  (deputies)  are  of  such  an  increase,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 

elected  for  four  years.    Speaker,  Senor  Manuel  serve  that,  even  in  the  event  of  its  realization, 

A.  Borrilla.  there  would  still  be  a  yearly  deficit  of  from 

The^  president   (regente)  of  the   Supreme  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  (as  is  shown  by  the 

Court  is  Senor  Vicente  Saenz.                  ^  foregoing  table),  at  least  while  the  outlay  on 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  is  the  the  railway  continues  at  the  rate  above  regis- 

President  of  the  Republic.  tered--$2,127,880.    The  revenue  for  the  fiscal 

The^  consul-general  of  Costa  Rica  in  N"ew  year  above  referred  to  is,  however,  some  $800,- 

York  is  Senor  J.  M  Mufioz.                      ^  000  in  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  armed  force  comprises  16,870  militia,  Important  reforms,  tending  to  secure  more 
being  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  between  economical  management  in  the  customs  depart- 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  years;  900  of  ment,  were  recommended,  and  the  transferring 
whom  pwerform  active  service  and  may  be  said  the  customs  office  of  the  south  to  the  capital, 
to  constitute  the  regular  army ;  and  a  reserve  where  it  would  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
corps,  18,819  strong,  made  up  of  the  male  in-  vision  of  the  Government, 
habitants  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-  A  steady  growth  in  the  receipts  of  this  de- 
five  years :  total  military  strength,  35,189.  partment  is  attested  by  the  following  figures : 

The  main  sources  of  the  national  revenue  are  Ymn.                 RMaipu      Tem.'               rmIpu. 

the  customs  receipts,  amounting  to  about  one-    i868-'69 |3io,994  i87i-'78 |6S3,i86 

third  and  sometimes  to  nearly  one-half  of  the    i869-'70 gre,B96  i87«-;78 wi,758 

entire  income,  and   the    tobacco  and  spirit    ^^'« ^"^  ^^''^^ ^'^^i»«» 

monopolies.    The  following  tables  exhibit  the  Other  progressive  branches  are  the  spirits 

income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1878-^74 :  and  tobacco  monopolies,  which  show,  in  1878- 
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'74,  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  an  in-  the  inorease.    Tbe  total  value  of  the  imports 

crease  of  nearly  |200,000  and  |100,000   re-  in  1873  was  $3,500,000,  and  that  of  the  ez- 

speotively.  ports  $8,775,196;    of  which  $3,933,181  was 

The  national  debt  of  OostaRica  amounts,  as  for  coffee  (25,167,975  lbs);  $48,576  for  hides; 

stated  in  the  Annual  OroLOPiEDiA  for  1878,  to  $17,758  for  India-rubber;   $12,920  for  deer- 

$23,100,000,  made  up  as  follows :  British  loans,  skins;  and  $87,872  for  mahogany,  cedar,  and 

$17,000,000 ;  indebtedness  to  Pern,  $100,000 ;  *  other  woods. 

and  home  debt,  $6,000,000  (inolosive  of  float-  The  coffee-crop  is  reported  as  having  been 
ing  obligations).  That  is  to  say,  this,  one  of  very  small ;  but  the  deficiency  in  quantity  was 
the  smallest  states  in  America  is  burdened  with  compensated  for  by  an  unprecedented  rise  in 
onerous  liabilities  at  the  rate  of  about  $125  to  price,  as  much  as  $28  and  even  $24  per  100 
each  inhabitant,  a  proportion  much  larger  than  lbs.  having  been  obtained  at  Puntarenas.  The 
that  of  the  indebtedness  of  England,  France,  or  following  crop  was  likely  to  be  very  abnn- 
Holland ;  and,  worst  of  all,  she  now  finds  that,  dant;  the  total  yield  was  calculated  at  400,000 
in  spite  of  her  natural  resources,  she  has  been  quintals — 60,000,000  lbs.~aDd  tbe  probable 
borrowing  too  fast.  When,  in  1871,  her  com-  price  at  Puntarenas  at  $20  per  quintaL  The 
merce  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  shipping  at  the  port  of  Puntarenas  was  95 
promised  to  become  stUl  more  so  with  im-  vessels  entered,  with  an  aggregate  of  16,464 
proved  means  of  transportation  for  her  prod-  tons ;  while  at  Limon  the  number  entered  was 
nets  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  the  82,  with  11,221  tons;  and  the  number  cleared 
construction  of  piers  in  her  seaports,  a  first  79,  with  a  total  of  10,054  tons.  Puntarenas 
loan  of  £500,000  was  ventured  upon ;  shortly  was  visited  besides  by  91  mail-steamers  and 
afterward,  in  the  same  year,  another  loan  of  one  whaler,  and  Limon  by  10  mail-steamers. 
£500,000  was  offered  for  public  subscription.  The  railway  progresses  steadily  and,  it  is 
and  was  floated  at  the  rate  of  74,  with  interest  said,  satisfactorily,  though  rather  slowly,  and 
at  six  per  cent  By  May,  1872,  the  first  loan  a  new  contract  with  Meiggs  which  has  been 
had  reached  a  high  premium,  and  the  credit  talked  of  would  at  once  dispel  all  doubt  as  to 
of  the  republic  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  line, 
established  at  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  so  Trains  already  run  from  Aliguela,  the  inland 
that  a  third  and  a  much  larger  loan  of  £2,400,-  terminus,  to  Oartago,  a  distance  of  26^  miles; 
000,  brought  out  at  so  favorable  a  juncture  and  and  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  near  the 
under  the  auspices  of  influential  bankers,  was  Rio  Matina,  say  21  miles,  there  are  88  miles 
received  with  full  confidence,  and  bonds  for  the  more  in  course  of  preparation ;  and  it  was  ex- 
whole  amount  save  £178,000  were  at  once  ap-  pected  that,  with  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
plied  for.  This  loan  was  to  bear  interest  at  ployed,  and  the  appliances  at  their  disposal — 
seven  per  cent.,  with  a  sinking-fund  of  but  one  500  men,  and  machine-shops  and  machinery 
per  cent. ;  to  the  payment  of  the  coupons  were  sufficient  for  a  road  1,000  miles  in  length — ^the 
hypothecated  the  spirit,  tobacco,  and  coffee  track  would,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  oom- 
taxes ;  and,  for  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  pleted  to  Pacuar6,  about  45  miles  from  Limon. 
loan,  the  year  1903  was  fixed  upon.  The  first  There  are  at  the  latter  port,  besides  the  ma- 
two  payments  were  duly  made ;  the  bondhold-  chine-shops,  a  car-shop,  a  govemment-honse, 
ers  were  quite  satisfied,  and  some  of  the  stock  storehouses,  and  dwelling-houses  for  officials, 
actually  went  to  a  premium;  but  not  so  the  and  several  frame  buildings  were  to  be  pat  up 
third  coupon,  and  Costa  Rica  is  registered  in  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Indeed,  since  the 
default  since  April  1, 1874,  in  the  sum  of  £2,-  Government  took  charge  of  the  railway,  no 
862,800.  At  a  meeting  of  bondholders,  held  effort  has  been  omitted  to  secure  dispatch  and 
on  August  7th,  at  London,  a  resolution  was  the  utmost  economy  in  the  construction  of  the 
adopted  for  the  appointment  of  agents  in  Oosta  line.  The  sum  monthly  expended  for  keeping 
Rica  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues  the  road  in  good  condition  is  $8,233.75. 
forming  the  special  guarantee  of  the  loan,  and  No  new  telegraph  has  been  constrncted 
confidently  regarded  as  adequate  to  cover  the  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
entire  claim.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  submerge  a  cable  from  Limon  to  Aspinwall, 
willingness  of  the  Gk>vernment  to  redeem  the  and  to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
credit  of  the  republic  rather  than  allow  its  between  Oosta  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  San  Sal- 
name  to  figure  side  by  side  with  those  of  Hon-  vador,  and  Guatemala. 

duras,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  and  others       In  January  occurred  one  of  those  massacres 

hopelessly  insolvent.  of  coolies  which  commonly  mark  the  building 

The  item  standing  for  public  instruction  in  period  of  railways  in  the  Spanish- American 

the  table  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  cause  republics  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
of  education  is  receiving  more  attention  than       Tbe  only  event  to  really  disturb  the  public 

heretofore ;   some  of  the  school-buildings  in  peace  during  the  year  was   an  abortive   at- 

process  of  building  in  1873  have  been  com-  tempt  to  overthrow  the  Government.     The 

pleted,  and  a  few  others  have  been  commenced,  leader  of  the  outbreak,  which  took  plaoe  at 

The  commerce  still  continues  steadily  on  Puntarenas  in  October,  was  one  Joaquin  Fer- 

*  TncorrectiT  set  down  at  $186,000  b/  a  statistical  pab-  ?a»dez     The  President  declared  the  republic 

Hcation  for  mii.  ma  state  of  siege,  and  decreed  that  all  who 


■koold  t&ke  part  with  the  rebel  should  be  tried 
and  sentenced  accordiDg  to  the  orcUnanxat, 
and  that  persons  aiding  the  rebel  cause  woold 
have  their  property  conliacated. 

After  an  osiiUCceHafiil  attooipt  to  seize  the 
Ifoveniraent  baildings,  Fernandez  and  Ijia  fol- 
lowers embarked  for  tlie  province  of  Guana- 
caste,  carrying  with  them  $11,000  plundered 
from  the  National  Bank.  The  town  of  Bagaces, 
however,  remained  faithful,  and  in  Funtarenas 
the  anthorities  had  taken  all  the  measarea  re- 
qoired  by  the  circnmstanoes.  General  Guordia 
set  ont  for  the  latter  place  on  Ootoher  Slst. 


The  Oongress  was  opened  on  Uay  1st,  with 
the  cnstomary  meissage  from  the  President,  the 
tenor  of  which  revealB  a  otate  of  prosperity 
at  borne,  and  friendly  relations  abroad.  "Re- 
specting the  Central' American  republics.  Bisters 
<H  Costa  Rica,"  says  General  Gnardia,  "  the 
Government  coold  enooarage  no  sentiment  not 
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tending  to  cement  and  extend  those  cordial  re- 
lations which  ought  to  nnite  those  peoples  who 
so  long  formed  one  nation." 

Political  factiohs  in  the  interior,  whose  dis- 
content with  the  administration  had  been  mani- 
fested in  attempts  at  insurrection,  were  put 
down  by  tlie  strong  arm  of  tbe  law,  and  the  only 
enconragement  they  received  were  frowns  from 
the  minority  of  the  people.  The  condition,  his- 
tory, and  prospeclsof  the  rail  way — "which  is  to 
make  or  mar  tlie  republic  " — were  referred  to 
at  length ;  as  were  dso  the  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  work  under 
its  own  guidance,  and  in  Bjiite  of  all  pecuniary 
or  other  dlfGcnlties  that  might  stand  in  the  way, 
and  its  determination  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  let  the  national  credit  EoQer  abroad. 

A  public  library  was  to  tie  established  at 
Son  Jos6. 

The  port  of  Limon  was  grndnally  taking  on 
the  aspect  of  a  lively  and  flourishing  town. 

COTTON.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1874,  made  by  the 
Commercial  and  FinaneUil  Chrcnitle,  of  New 
York  (and  the  work  which  is  thns  performed 
each  year  by  this  journal  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  public),  the  production  of  1874  is 
one  of  the  three  larpest  crops  ever  raised  in 
the  United  States;  the  total  number  of  bales 
being  4.170,388,  while  the  yield  of  1871  was 
4,8S3,31T,  and  tlmt  of  1860  4,flGfl,770  bales. 
In  1874,  2,640,981  bales  were  exported,  and 
1,306,848  were  taken  by  home- spinners,  leav- 
ing a  stock  on  hand,  nt  the  close  of  the  year 
(September  1st),  of  108,152  bales.  The  tables 
which  follow  show  the  whole  movement  for 
the  twelve  months.  The  first  table  indicates 
tiie  stock  at  each  port,  September  1st  of  1874 
and  1873,  the  receipta  at  the  ports  for  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  e.\port  movement 
for  the  past  year  {1878-74)  in  detail,  and  th« 
totals  for  1872-'73: 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  ports  thia  year  have  been  8,804,290  bales, 
Kc«ipts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  shipping-  agunst  8,651,846  bales  last  year.  If,  now,  are 
added  the  shipments  from  Tennessee  and  else- 
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t,  BoatOD,  and     xlven  dienhete. 
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4,011,WB 

Total  eolton-cnjp  for  llie  je»r. . 

4,1T0,J«S 

s.Eeo.sae 

Of  the  total  eiports  (2,810,931  boles)  above 
^ven,  1,807,584  bales  were  shipped  to  Liver- 
pool, 868,677  to  Havre,  and  200,705  to  Bre- 
men; 1,147,314  were  exported  from  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  132,397  from  Mobile,  274,383 
from  OalvestoD,  247,866  from  Charleston,  429,- 
S71  from  Savannah,  4Sa,G96  from  New  York, 
41,528  from  Baltimore,  and  82,350  from  other 
porta. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  waa  shipped 
In  vessels  directly  from  Southern  ports,  but 
no  small  amoant  was  sent  North  b/  railroad. 
The  total  amonnt  thns  carried  overland  was 
497,083  bales,  while  the  overland  movement 
direct  to  manufacturers  reached  237,672  baled. 
This  latter  amouot  was  doabtleaa  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  Southern  floods,  which 
forced  some  cotton  over  Northern  rontea, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  through 
a  SoDthern  port.  The  details  of  the  entire 
overland  movement  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : 
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The  following  statement  will  afibrd  a  com- 
parison between  the  crop  of  this  year  and 
those  of  former  years : 
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Total  carried  OTerUnd 

ZWuei-Kecflpte  overtand  at  New  York, 
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"        Bblpmenti  from   Mobila 
and  atbgr  ontporta  by 

rail 140,118 

Lmb  dedocted  at  Hew  Or- 
leans   101,138 

LeaededactedatSaTSDUb.  11,1108 
Leaa  dedncted  at  Cbarlea- 
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Loavlna  iho  dlrcol  oxeriand  raorement  not  elaa- 

whcrs  cooD  ted S37.673 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  by  States,  to- 
Itetber  with  the  estimated  weight  of  the  bales, 
la  given  in  the  table  below.  According  to  this 
statement,  it  ivill  be  seen  that  the  total  gross 
weight  of  the  latest  crop  reaches  1,906,742,297 


The  crop  of  Sea-Island  cotton  this  year 
mounted  to  19,812  bales,  of  which  8,825  were 
,he  production  of  Florida,  1,408  of  Georgisi, 
8,759  of  South  Carolina,  and  920  of  Texas. 
Including  the  1,G07  bales  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  total  Bnpply  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  was  21,677  bales.  As  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  September  1st, 
was  693  bales,  the  total  amoant  distributed 
was  20,986  bules,  of  which  18,873  were  ex- 
ported to  foruign  ports,  leaving  2,113  bales  a» 
the  amonnt  consumed  (or  otherwise  to  be  ac- 
counted for)  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
crop  of  Sea-Island  cotton,  in  1873,  was  26,289 

Full  returns  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jaly  1,  18T4,  were  also  presented  in  the 
GhronieU.  These  results  were  formerly  ob- 
tained and  pnblisbed  by  the  "  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Planters  and  ManofactDrers," 
an  organization  which  existed  dnring  the  years 
of  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  and  which  pnblished 
the  first  authentic  statement  of  the  actnal  cod- 
snm;)tion  of  cotton  by  the  mills  of  this  conn- 
try.  This  association  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence since  18T0,  but  the  statistics  pablished 
this  year  have  been  prepared  by  its  former 
secretary.  The  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
by  American  mills  in  reoent  yeara  has  been  as 
follows : 
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MOBTBEBir  AND  aOtlTHSRN  MILLS. 


Taken  bj  Northern  mills 

Taken  by  SJoathem  mUls 

Total  takhist  fh>in  crop 

Added  to  mUl-aUx^  during  year. . . . 
Beductlon  of  mill- stock  dwnng  year 

Total  coDsamption  of  mills. . . , 


1699-*Z0, 


BalM. 

806,860 
90,000 


896,860 
'fe*,876 


980,786 


ISTO-Tl. 


BidM. 

1,088,956 
91,S40 


1,100,196 
80,760 


i8n-'?«. 


BalM. 

977,540 
130,000 


1,097,540 
"*  40,666 


1,019,446        1,137,540 


187»-^78. 


Bal«& 
1,068,465 
137,662 


1,201,127 
*"  60,666 


1.251,127 


1878->?4. 


Balat. 

1,177,417 
128,626 


1,805,948 
85,000 


1,220,948 


These  totals  show  a  decrease  in  actual  con- 
sumption  this  year  of  80,184  bales,  while  they 
also  indicate  the  rapid  progress  which  this  in- 
dustry has  made  within  the  past  five  years. 

In  the  followmg  tables  of  the  capacity  and 
coQsamption  of  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United 
States,  only  those  mills  are  included  which 
spin  cotton.     In  New  York,   Pennsylvania, 


and  other  States,  there  are  many  mills  which 
only  weave  the  yams  which  other  mills  have 
spun ;  they,  therefore,  consume  no  cotton. 
The  number  of  spinning-mills,  with  the  num- 
ber of  looms  and  spindles,  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton consumed,  and  other  items  of  Importance, 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1874,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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110,260 
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67,504 
1,256 
137,880 
10,500 
16,000 
15,160 
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66,496 
62,872 
47,058 
10,225 
66,490 


487,629 

8,927,754 
487,650 


9,415,888 
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25.28 
28.43 
29.75 
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85.20 
81.40 
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22.24 
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607,790,099 

6,490,079 
186,000 
18,622,899 
1,878,080 
1,294,660 
1,188,804 
8,481,678 
6,882,678 
7,184,658 
6,272,458 
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6,884,025 


69,798,774 
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69,798,774 


667,668,878 
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78,607 

128,798 
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17,411 
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8,986 
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13,772 
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15,876 
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128,626 

1,094,887 
128.626 
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The  cost  of  manufacturing  varies  from  four 
and  a  half  mills  to  six  and  a  half  mills  per 
Dumher  per  pound  in  different  mills,  according 
to  their  organizatiou,  condition,  and  manage- 
ment. The  rate  of  four  and  a  half  mills  is 
extremely  low,  and  is  reached  by  very  few 
factories ;  while  six  and  a  half  mills  is  an  ex- 
travagantly high  cost.  The  mean  or  average 
is  probably  five  and  a  fourth  or  five  and  a 
half  mills  per  number.  Including  the  cost  of 
the  cotton,  and  two  per  cent,  for  selling,  the 
cost  of  printing-cloth  is  5.02  cents  per  yard ; 
light  sheeting,  7.41 ;  and  standard  sheeting, 
8.94.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  spinning-spindles  in  the  United 


States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1874,  was  9,415,888^ 
against  7,114,000  at  the  same  date  of  1870,  and 
6,763,557  at  the  same  date  of  1869,  as  follows: 
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The  above  records  a  very  rapid  progress       The  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  produced 
since  1870,  being  aboat  88  per  cent,  in  the    daring  the  year  ending  July  1,  1874,  were 
namber  of  spinning-spindles.  follows : 


KINDS  OF  GOODS. 


Ttireads,  yarnci,  and  twines  Qb^) 

Sheetings,    shirting^s,    and    similar    plain 

good  8  (yards) 

Twilled  and  fiincy  goods,  osuaborgs,  jeans, 

etc.  (jard») 

Printed  cloths  (yards) 

Ginzbams  (raras) 

DaclcB  (yards) 

Bags  (namber) 


Nov  Engload 
SUtok 


83,000,000 

630,000,000 

904,009,000 

481,000,000 

80,000,000 

14,000,000 

6,000,000 


Wddlo  oad 
Wostora  SUtoi. 


99,000,000 

90,000,000 

80,000,000 
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8,000,000 
16,000,000 

1,000,000 


Total  Nortbom 

SUtM. 


181,000,000 

610,000,000 

384.000,000 

583,000.000 

8d,000,-000 

80,000,000 

6,000,000 


Total  Soatfaon 

Stataa. 


18,000,000 
97,000,000 
33.000,000 


Total  Ualted 


149,000,000 

707,000,000 

806,000,000 

688,000,000 

88,000,000 

80,000,000 

6,000,000 


Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  large  production  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  made  of  cotton  by  itself,  or 
mixed  with  wool,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  no 
satisfactorj  statement. 

A.  review  of  prices  and  actual  cost  of  production* 
shows  that  the  year  under  consideration  was  not  a 
profitable  one  to  American  apinners.  This  is  the 
result  not  mainly  of  the  panic,  but  of  some  of  the 
oansei  that  produced  the  panic.  Our  figures  are  pe- 
culiarly instructive,  as  shedding  speclaTlight  on  one 
Sart  of  this  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pro- 
uctive  power  of  our  miUa  has  increased  one-tnird 
Binoe  1870.  Then  they  were  reported  at  7,11^000 
spindles ;  now  they  have  reached  9,415,888  spindles. 


Nor  have  these  spindles  been  idle.  Each  year  they 
have  been  producing  at  a  pretty  full  rate,  angment- 
ing  the  cotton  consumption  of  the  mills  at  about  the 
same  ratio.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  exoesslre 
or  unnatural  increase,  unless  there  has  been  soma 
change  going  on  during  the  same  time  in  our  foreign 
trade.  That  is  to  say,  our  own  consumption  of  goods 
oould  not  increase  to  that  extent  in  the  four  years ; 
and  therefore  an  over-production  was  a  neoesaitT, 
unless  a  demand  ^outside  our  own  country)  would  ab- 
sorb a  portion.  If  o  such  foreign  outlet  has  existed. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  at  all  the -ports  of  the 
United  States  each  year  of  the  period  referred  to : 


EXPORTS  OF  OOTTOir  MANUPAOTTBKS. 


YEAR  ENDIKO  JUNE  80. 

Ctolored  goods,  yards 

"      value 

TJncolored  goods,  yards 

"  *•      value. 

Other  manufkctures  of,  value 

Total  value  of  cotton-manulkctnres  ex 
ported 


i8r4. 


4,600,447 

$660,362 

13,«87.510 

$1,680,297 

$744,778 


$3^091,883 


1878. 


8,586,629 

$596,919 

10,187,145 

$1,655,116 

$695,600 


$2,947,538 


1878. 


2,848,888 
$458,998 
8,859,191 
$1,817,719 
$537,613 


$3,804,880 


i8n. 


6,088,938 

$724,841 

14,882,981 

$1,776,694 

$1,056,601 


$3,568,196 


i8r«. 


6,064,715 
$1,085,468 

8.376,884 
$1,845,968 

$1,405,825 


$3,787,5K8 


IMPOBTS  OF  COTTON   MANUFAOTXTBES. 


TEAR  ENDENG  JUNE  SO. 

1874. 

1878. 

1878. 

1871. 

i8r«« 

Bleached  and  unbleached,  square  yards 

»»        »*           »*           value. 

36,861,866 

$8,088,938 

88,380,305 

$3,155,494 

2,330,599 

$838,396 

$4,621,260 

$16,994,896 

81,153,540 

$8,865,668 

83,856,661 

$5,038,366 

8,686,477 

$686,898 

$5,449,308 

$30,831,909 

41,700  378 

$5,816,877 

86,578,465 

$4,975,624 

6,483,461 

$878,580 

$5,451,538 

$18,684,848 

86,988,036 

H,888,632 

28,975,876 

$8,634,815 

6,886,146 

$787,351 

$6,086,998 

$16,635,459 

29,608454 
$8,nM08 
80,087,859 
84,003,087 

Printed,  painted,  or  colored,  square  yards.. 
"           *♦        •*       "       value 

Jeans,  denims,  drillings,  etc.,  square  yards. 
»*          "          "      •»  '    u    value 

5,888,611 

88la,608 

84,784,475 

89,896,709 

Hosiery,  shirts,  and  drawers,  value 

Other  manufactures  of.  value. ............. 

Total  value  of  cotton-manafactores  im- 
ported  , ......••• 

$38,188,878 

$85,301,834 

$83,807,447 

$29,876,640 

828,880/X3 

It  appears  that  no  material  change  has  taken  plaoe 
in  the  foreign  movement.  Our  exports  have  re- 
mained almost  nominal,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
imports,  instead  of  decreasing,  have  increased  large- 
ly. The  last  vear's  figures  (1874)  are  exceptional, 
because  the  evil  we  have  referred  to  had  then  begun  to 
assert  itself— we  produced  somewhat  less  and  im- 
ported less,  while  we  increased  our  exports  slightly. 
It  was  an  effort  xmder  natural  laws  to  correct  an  over- 
supply  ;  and  even  had  the  panic  been  averted,  the 
goods-trade  must  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  unfavorable 
condition  of  prices,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
production  f  Most  certainly  it  can  be  found  alone  in 
the  removal  of  the  cause— that  is,  production  must 
either  be  decreased  or  our  own  circle  of  consumers 
enlarged.  We  cannot  accept  of  the  former  alterna- 
tive— ^we  have  not  too  many^  spindles;  we  should 
have  twice  as  many,  considering  our  favorable  situ- 
ation for  manufactunng.  But  it  is  evident  we  have 
too  many  for  our  home  market,  and  oar  goods  oost 


too  much  for  competition  with  other  manafactnriii^ 
peoples  in  markets  common  to  both.  This  ou^ht 
not  to  be  with  our  cheaper  and  better  cotton,  and 
would  not  be,  but  for  our  own  high  cost  of  liTin^, 
rent,  fuel,  provisions,  and  supplies  to  mills.  We 
have  not  the  snace  now  to  point  out  the  caosea  of 
these  unfavoraole  conditions;  they  are  easily  deter- 
mined, and  it  becomes  our  manufacturers  to  see  that 
the  ]>roper  remedies  are  applied,  so  that  our  field  for 
seeking  customers  may  be  enlarged  by  permitting^ 
us  to  compete  with  England  and  Holland  uk  the 
markets  of  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in 
all  but  the  finest  goods,  this  much-desired  end  should 
not  be  reached.  Turning  to  the  period  before  the 
war,  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  favorable.  Hot- 
withstanding  our  experience,  and  knowledge  and 
capabilities  for  manufacturing  cheaply  are  now  so 
much  gi-eater  than  then,  we  exported  in  1874  of  our 
cotton  manufactures  only  a  value  of  $8,000,000  cur- 
rency, against  about  $11,000,000  gold  in  1860,  tbe 
movement  for  1860  and  1869  being  as  followa : 
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TXAR  EMDIKQ  JUKE  S). 

1860. 

1869. 

Printed,  painted,  or  dyed. . . 

White  and  other  duck 

Duck 

$8,866,449 

1,408,506 

882,069 

6,792,759 

$2,890,880 

1,802,881 

215  855 

OthT  mannflictnrce 

4,477,096 

Total  Tttlne 

$10,984,796 

$8,816,322 

JSven  these  totals  are  smaU,  but  the^  show  prog- 
resa,  and  surest  the  direotion  in  which  we  are  to 
look  for  the  relief  we  now  need ;  always  remember- 


iog  that  the  great  lesson  whioh  onr  investigation  has 
taught  is,  that  if  we  would  have  a  healthy,  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  cotton  manufactures  in  the  future, 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  lessened  until  foreign 
customers  can  take  our  surplus. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  with  the 
greatest  exactness  by  M.  Ott-Tillmpler,  of  Zu- 
rich, show  the  imports  and  consumption  of 
cotton  in  Europe,  in  thousands  of  bales,  for 
1874,  and  afford  valuable  comparisons  with 
preceding  years : 


EUBOPE. 


QMMAT  BBITAnr. 


Stock  in  the  ports  October  1,  1878 c 

Imports  during  the  season  (includiog  11,000 bales  ttom  Ck>nt!DeDt) 

Total , 

Sxporta  to  the  Continent 


AmtricA.  I    India. 


Block  In  the  ports  September  80, 1674. 
Total  deliveries 


ooNmncNT. 


Slock  In  the  ports  October  1, 1873 
'mports  of  the  season  (direct  frc 
Havre,  IfanelDes,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam^ 


Imports  of  the  season  (direct  from  countries  of  production)  at 


Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Trieste,  Qenoa,  Venice,  and 

Naples 

Export  fW>m  Bnjdand  to  the  Continent,  deduction  being  made  for 
11,000  bales  xefixported  to  England. 


Total 

Stock  tn  the  porta  September  80, 1874. 


Total  deliveries. 


191 

1,868 


606 
1,067 


2,049 
116 


1,088 
288 


1,701 
147 

716 
118 


1,675 
600 


Until. 


86 
611 


606 
84 


1,066 
405 


660 

177 

606 


076 
169 


1,089 
167 


807 


879 


669 
149 


Egypt. 


23 
818 


841 

9 


418 
19 

90 
80 


189 

16 


188 


838 

47 


886 


77 
9 


87 

4 


88 


Snadry. 

Totid. 

48 

114 

860 
8,868 

157 
81 

4,718 
699 

186 
86 

4.019 
870 

90 
96 

191 
81 


178 
98 


166 


8,149 

870 

1,861 
688 


9,419 
819 


9,040 


TEAR& 

DSUVBBIES— BNOLAKI). 

DELTVSBIXS— COKTINBIIT. 

Amatol. 

India. 

BniU. 

KsTPt. 

Saadry. 

ToteL 

AnMileuL 

IndUa. 

BniiL 

Eftypt. 

Enndry. 

Total. 

1878-'74. 

18»-*a. 

18n-'79. 

MTO-m 

i88»-*ia 

18fl7-'«8. 

18G6-*(F7 

18B5-*66 

1864-HI5 

M6»-««l 

18B9-*68. 

ie6l-'fi9. 

1,701 
1,654 
1,419 
1,995 

^ 

8T7 

1,1W 
1,016 
846 
187 
178 
99 
804 

660 
787 
668 

668 
884 
918 
790 
815 
878 
860 
6S0 
905 
675 

418 
609 
668 
879 
861 
488 
588 
998 
850 
908 
184 
111 
101 

885 
896 
939 
941 
168 
175 
188 
160 
186 
985 
919 
168 
129 

90 
129 
155 
119 

98 
129 
111 
125 
150 
848 
414 

54 

15 

8,149 
8.815 
8,188 
8,999 
9,760 
9,687 
9,889 
2,414 
2,819 
1,878 
1,605 
1,889 
1,917 

807 

609 

601 

919 

600 

545 

588 

689 

891 

49 

64 

84 

958 

879 
796 
708 
788 
628 
860 
798 
777 
755 
687 
648 
559 
415 

128 

144 

198 

140 

165 

191 

175 

159 

164 

121 

74 

49 

91 

88 
87 
49 
96 
68 
61 
09 
55 
69 
89 
106 
64 
49 

165 
180 
190 
168 
178 
960 
977 

9n 

887 
986 
946 
106 
40 

9,040 
1,884 
1,641 
9,046 
1,627 
1,916 
1,789 
1,788 
1,616 
1,189 
1,088 
814 
776 

The  receipts  at  the  ports  of  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Rnssia,  and  the  consatnption  in  Italy  of 
natiye.  cotton,  are  not  mclnded  in  the  above 
Statement.  Althongh  the  American  crop  of 
this  Tear  has  exceeded  the  previous  one  hj 
240,000  bales,  and  al  though  the  European  re- 
odpts  from  other  conntries  amount  to  159,000 
bales  more  than  in  1878,  the  estimated  stock 
in  European  ports  has  increased  only  29,000 
bales.  While  the  total  deliveries  in  Europe 
are  only  80,000  bales  less  than  in  1873,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  England  of  186,000 
hales,  and,  for  the  Continent,  an  increase  of 
156,000  bales.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Ott- 
Trtkmpler,  this  shows  that  the  actual  con- 
sumption in  England  in  1878-74  must  have 
exceeded  the  apparent  consumption,  while  the 
contrary  was  the  case  on  the  Oontinent. 

CROSBY,  Rev.  ALPmros,  A.  M.,  an  eminent 
scholar,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Sand- 


wich, N.  H.,  October  18,  1810 ;  died  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  AprU  17, 1874.  He  received  his  early 
training  for  coUege  at  Gilmanton  and  Phillips 
^Exeter)  Academies,  and  entered  Dartmouth 
College  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He  grad- 
uated in  1827,  and  after  teaching  for  a  year  was 
recalled  to  Dartmouth  as  a  tutor,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  and  then  entered  on 
his  theological  course  at  Andover.  In  1833  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  the  same  year 
chosen  Latin  and  Greek  Professor  at  Dart- 
mouth. Four  years  later,  the  professorship 
was  divided,  and  Pf of.  Crosby  took  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  and  retained  it  till 
1849,  when  he  resigned,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  preparation  of  collegiate  text-books. 
Dartmouth  did  herself  honor  in  retaining  his 
name  on  her  Faculty  as  EmerituB  Professor. 
For  the  next  six  or  seven  years  his  leisure  time 
was  deroted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
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cation  as  a  lecturer  at  tbe  teachers'  institntes,  man  Body ;  or,  a  Description,  with  Colored  and 
and  from  1854  to  1857  as  agent  of  the  Massa-  Lithographic  Illnstrations,  of  the  Yariona  Mor- 
chusetts  Board  of  Education.  In  1857  he  be-  bid  Alterations  of  which  the  Human  Body  is 
came  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State  susceptible  "(two  thick  and  large  folio  yolnmes, 
Normal  School  at  Salem,  where  he  continued  with  283  plates).  This  great  work  demon- 
till  1865,  being  remarkably  successful.  From  strated  his  fitness  to  fill  the  chair  of  Pathological 
1865  to  1867  he  edited  as  a  recreation  a  week-  Anatomy,  founded  by  Dupuytren,  and  he  was 
ly  paper  called  T?^  Right  Way^  but  the  en-  installed  as  professor  in  August,  1886.  M 
grossing  character  of  his  studies  led  him  to  Cruyeilhier^s  other  published  works  were : 
abandon  every  thing  else  for  them.  He  had  **  An  Address  upon  the  Duties  and  the  Morals 
published  a  "  Greek  and  General  Grammar,"  of  the  Physician,"  1837 ;  "  Life  of  Dupuy- 
** Greek  Tables,"  ** Greek  Lessons,"  an  edition  tren;"  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
of  "Xenophon's  Anabasis,"  ^^Eclogao  Lati-  tem  of  Man,"  illustrated  by  plates  of  life-size, 
nas,"  ^^  First  Lessons  in  Geometry,"  and  had  folio,  1845 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Anat- 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  or  more  on  a  Greek  omy,"  1851 ;  "A  Treatise  on  General  Pa- 
Lexicon  on  a  different  plan  from  those  already  thological  Anatomy,"  5  vols.,  8vo,  1849-1864; 
published,  and  to  which  he  was  devoting  all  and  numerous  papers  and  memoirs  in  the  bul- 
the  resources  of  his  thorough  and  profound  letin  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which 
scholarship.  His  excessive  intellectual  labors  he  was  one  of  the  most  diatinguished  members, 
brought  on  the  disease  of  the  brain  which  He  was  made  a  commander  in  the  Legion  of 
caused  his  death.  Honor  in  1868. 

CRDTEILHEER,  Jeait,  M.  D.,  a  French  phy-  CURTIS,  Benjamijt  RosBisra,  LL,  D.,  an 
sician,  professor,  and  author,  bom  at  Limoges,  eminent  jurist,  for  six  years  one  of  the  Aasoci- 
February  9,  1791 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  11,  ate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
1874.  After  obtaining  a  good  classical  educa-  United  States,  born  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
tion  in  his  native  city,  young  Cruveilhier  came  November  4,  1809;  died  in  Newport,  R.  L, 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  where  he  was  a  September  15,  1874.  He  entered  Harvard 
pupil  of  Dupuytren,  and  devoted  himself  to  College  in  1825,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
the  study  of  his  profession  with  great  assiduity  accomplished  scholars  of  the  famoua  class  of 
and  enthusiasm.  He  received  his  medical  de-  1829,  graduating  with  high  honors,  and  imme- 
gree  in  1816,  reading  on  the  occasion  a  thesis  diateJy  entered  the  law-school,  where  his  great 
of  remarkable  originality  and  ability  on  pa-  abilities  were  speedily  recognized.  Admitted 
thological  anatomy.  He  returned  for  a  time,  to  the  barin  1832,  he  began  the  practice  of 
from  family  reasons,  to  Limoges,  and  practised  law  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  but  soon  removed 
his  profession  there.  As  soon  as  possible,  how-  to  Boston,  where  he  attained  eminence  in  his 
ever,  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and  in  a  public  profession  and  acquired  extensive  bosiness. 
competition  achieved  the  first  place  among  the  in  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig 
teacher-pupils.  About  1820  he  was  called  to  party,  and  throughout  3Cr.  Webster's  career 
Montpellier,  to  be  a  professor  in  the  famous  ne  was  a  devoted  follower  of  that  statesman, 
medical  school  there.  In  1822  he  published  In  September,  1851,  Justice  Woodbury  being 
the  first  volume  of  his  ^'  Treatise  on  Operative  dead,  Mr.  Curtis  was  appointed  by  President 
Surgery,  illustrated  by  Anatomy  and  rhysiol-  Fillmore  to  fill  his  place  on  the  bench  olf  the 
ogy."  In  1825  M.  Frayssinous,  the  Grand-  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of 
Master  of  the  University  of  France,  wishing  a  Dred  Scott  he  dissented  from  the  decision  of 
successor  to  Beclard,  who  had  just  died,  made  the  court,  and  made  a  powerful  argument  in 
choice  of  M.  Cruveilhier,  and  he  was  thus  support  of  his  conclusions.  He  upheld  the 
called  back  to  Paris.  In  his  new  position  he  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery,  and  de- 
devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  clared  his  dissent  from  "  that  part  of  the  opin- 
study  of  anatomy,  and  in  1826  reorganized  the  ion  of  the  minority  of  the  court  in  which  it  is 
old  Anatomical  Society.  His  course  of  lect-  held  that  a  person  of  African  descent  cannot 
ures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  to  his  classes  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  On  this 
was  the  result  of  almost  incredible  labor  and  memorable  occasion  only  one  other  justice  of 
research,  and  it  attracted  a  very  large  attend-  the  seven  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Jndge 
ance.  Under  his  vivid  and  accurate  descrip-  Curtis.  Finding  his  salary  insufficient,  Jndge 
tions  these  usually  dry  sciences  assumed  a  Curtis  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
new  and  deep  interest.  This  ^'course"  was  autumn  of  1857,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
published  in  fonr  volumes,  8vo,  1834-1838.  his  profession  in  Boston. 
Meanwhile  the  immense  resources  of  material  In  1854  Jndge  Curtis  published  "Reports 
which  were  opened  to  him  in  the  great  hospi-  of  Cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
tals  of  La  MTaternit^,  La  Salp6tridre,  and  La  States."  This  was  followed  by  a  more  impor- 
Charit6,  constantly  drew  his  attention  more  tant  work  containing  the  decisions  of  the  Sn- 
and  more  to  the  subject  of  his  earlier  studies,  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  notes 
pathological  anatomy.  Sparing  no  labor  or  and  a  digest  comprising  the  cases  reported  by 
research,  he  prepared  in  the  course  of  eleven  Dallas,  Cranch,  Peters,  and  Howard.  The 
years  (1829-1840)  the  crowning  work  of  his  plan  of  this  valuable  compilation,  the  old 
life :  "  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Hu-  series  of  which  filled  fifty-eight  volomea,  was 
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approved  by  Cliief-Jiistice  Tanej  and  the  other  December  17,  1874.    He  was  appointed  to  the 

Justioes  of  the  Bnpreme  Oourt.     This  book  Naval  Academy  from  New  York,  September 

was  sncceeded  bj  another  entitled  "  A  Digest  24,  1857,  and  resigned  in  1868 ;  bnt  in  Hay, 

of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  1861,  was  reappointed  acting-midshipman,  and 

United  States  from  the  Origin  of  the  Oourt  to  immediately  went  into  service  at    Hampton 

the  Close  of  the  December  Term,  1854."    As  Roads,  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  captured 

the  title  indicates,  this  was  a  work  of  the  first  and  brought  into  port  a  tobacco-schooner,  the 

importance,  requiring  great  patience  as  well  as  first  prize  of  the  war.    In  November,  1862,  he 

ability  for  its  completion.  was  ordered  in  the  steamer  Ellis  tq  capture 

The  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  destroy  the  salt-works 
brought  Judge  Curtis  again  into  national  prom-  at  New  Juliet.  He  accomplished  both  tasks, 
inence.  Associated  with  Messrs.  Stanbery,  but  his  steamer  being  aground,  he  fired  her, 
Evarts,  Nelson,  and  Groesbeck,  he  defended  and  escaped  in  a  small  boat  At  Fort  Fisher 
the  President  with  great  ability  and  zeal.  The  he  proceeded,  under  a  constant  and  heavy  fire, 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment,  a  docu-  to  buoy  out  the  channel  in  a  small  skiff,  and 
ment  of  nearly  six  columns,  was  read  by  him,  continned  the  work  for  six  hours  till  he  had 
and  was  largely  his  work.  He  opened  the  completed  it.  At  the  final  assault  on  Fort 
case  in  a  masterly  speech  of  ten  columns,  Fisher,  he  accompanied  the  force  of  sailors  and 
which  occupied  two  days  in  delivery.  Al-  marines,  in  a  ^*  forlorn  hope  "  attack  on  the  sea- 
though  his  voice  was  feeble  and  his  delivery  front  of  the  fort,  and  amid  an  unceasing  fire  at 
unimpressive,  he  received  the  homage  of  re-  short  range,  which  cut  down  his  men  in  wind- 
spectfnl  attention  from  the  Senators  as  well  as  rows,  he  crossed  a  hundred  yards  of  the  bare 
from  the  public  who  thronged  the  galleries,  and  glittering  sand,  unharmed  and  apparently 
His  forcible  argument  concluded  with  an  able  unconcerned,  rallied  his  men  and  lent  such  effi- 
summary  of  the  whole  case,  and  a  calm  appeal  cient  assistance  to  the  struggling  troops,  that 
to  the  sense  of  equity  of  the  senatorial  court,  before  midnight  the  fort  was  surrendered*  His 
reminding  it  of  the  great  responsibility  devolv-  most  remarkable  exploit,  and  the  most  remark- 
ing upon  it.  As  a  jurist,  he  was  remarkable  able  and  daring  act  of  the  whole  war,  was  the 
for  the  vast  extent  of  his  legal  attainments,  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  at  her  wharf  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  while  she 
the  vigorous  grasp  of  his  logic.  Justly  proud  was  carefully  guarded  and  many  miles  within 
of  his  profession,  he  resisted  every  inducement  the  enemy^s  lines.  The  gallant  officer  received 
to  engage  in  party  strife,  and,  save  as  member  for  this  daring  feat  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Con- 
fer one  or  two  terms  of  the  Massachusetts  gross,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  never  held  a  leg-  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  a  prompt 
islative  or  political  office.  His  law  practice  has  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-com- 
been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  New  Eng-  mander.  Since  the  dose  of  the  war  Lieutenant- 
knd.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Commander  Cushing  had  served  in  the  Pacific 
protracted  senatorial  contest  of  1874,  and  no  and  Asiatic  Squadrons,  being  in  command  of 
candidate  found  a  more  unwavering  support,  the  steamer  Lancaster  in  1866-'67,  and  of  the 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission  on  Maumee,  in  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  in  1868-'69. 
the  new  charter.  IHs  name  was  frequently  On  the  return  of  the  Maumee  to  the  United 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  chief-jus-  States,  Lieutenant-Commander  Cushing  was 
ticeship  before  the  appointment  of  Judge  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander,  being 
Wute.  much  the  youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the 

GUSHING,  William  B.,  commander  U.  S.  navy.    He  was  allowed  leave  of  absence,  and 

Navy,  a  gallant  and  daring  naval  officer,  born  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  his 

in  Wisconsui,  November  24,  1844 ;  died  in  the  over-exertions,  failed  completely  in  the  last  few 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C,  months. 
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DAKOTA.  No  little  attention  was  attract- 
ed to  this  Territory,  during  the  past  year,  by 
the  military  reconnoitring  expedition  to  the 
conntry  in  Southwestern  Dakota,  known  as  the 
Black  Hills.  The  expedition  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  unknown  ter- 
ritory in  this  region,  with  the  view  of  discov- 
ering practicable  military  routes  between  Fort 
Lincom,  in  the  Department  of  Dakota,  oppo- 
nte  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  Fort  Laramie,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Platte. 


The  expedition,  which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Custer,  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  one  company 
of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  and  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  with  a  battery  of  three  Gat- 
lin^  and  one  8-iDch  Rodman  gun,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Indian  scouts,  guides,  etc.  The 
scientific  men  accompanying  the  expedition 
comprised,  among  others,  William  Ludlow, 
Captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Chief-En- 
gineer of  the  Department  of  Dakota ;  Prof*  N. 
H.  Winchell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
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as  geologist;  Mr.  G.  B.  Grinnell.  as paleontolo-  Betarning,  the  course  lay  northerly  and 
gist  and  zoologist ;  and  Dr.  Williams,  as  ohief  northeasterly,  lookioff  for  an  exit  near  Bear 
medioal  officer.  Batte.  From  Bear  Butte  the  retnm-jonmey 
The  expedition  left  Fort  Lincoln  July  2d,  and  led  back  past  Slave  Butte,  touching  the  head- 
returned  to  that  place  August  80th,  with  a  loss  waters  of  the  Moreau,  crossing  the  down  trail 
of  four  men — three  from  sickness,  and  one  in  Prospect  Valley,  thence  tapping  the  head 
killed  in  a  qnarreL  During  this  trip  of  nearly  of  Grand  River  and  following  rougUy  the  east 
1,000  miles,  no  hostile  Indians  were  met.  The  side  of  the  Little  Missouri  northward  and  east- 
route  pursued  led  up  the  south  side  of  Heart  ward  to  where  the  trail  of  the  Yellowstone  ex- 
River,  thence  in  a  west- southwest  direction,  pedition  crosses  it,  and  thence  into  Lincoln,  on 
across  the  Gannonball,  and  up  the  north  fork  the  north  side  of  Heart  River.  The  retum- 
of  Grand  River ;  thence  southwesterly  to  a  route  was  a  much  better  one  for  a  large  force 
point  which  was  named  Prospect  Valley,  in  than  the  other.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
about  latitude  45''  80',  and  longitude  103°  40' |  finding  good  camps,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
thence  up  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Missoun  grass.  The  country  passed  over,  tributary  to 
River ;  and  southerly  to  the  north  fork  of  the  the  Moreau,  is  barren,  but  the  river  valley  it- 
Oheyenne  River,  Belle  Fourche.  This  point  self  is  more  favorable,  and  at  the  head  of 
was  reached  on  July  18th,  in  about  longitude  Grand  River  is  much  better  country  than 
104°,  after  sixteen  marches  and  800  mUes  of  lower  down.  From  Grand  River  to  above 
travel.  Hitherto  the  country  had  much  re-  Heart  River  the  grass  had  been  thoroughly 
sembled  other  portions  of  Dakota — an  open  burned  by  the  Indians. 

prairie;  wood  scarce,  and  only  found  in  river  The -limited  time  occupied  in  the  explora- 
valleys ;  water  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  tion  gave  little  opportunity  for  study.  The 
Boffioient  quantity^  and  frequently  impregnated  preliminary  reports  made  represent  the  Black 
with  salts,  making  it  both  disagreeable  and  in-  Hills  as  a  region  admirably  adapted  to  settle- 
jurious ;  but  still,  a  fair  amount  of  grass,  and  ment,  abounding  in  timber,  in  grass  and  flow- 
no  serious  difficulties  were  presented.  All  the  ing  streams,  with  springs  of  pure  cold  water 
country  bordering  on  Heart  River  is  good,  that  almost  everywhere.  The  valleys  of  South  Slope 
on  Oannonball  is  fieur ;  Grand  River  country  is  are  ready  for  the  plough,  the  soil  of  wonderful 

Soor,  as  well  as  that  near  the  head- waters  of  the  fertility,  as  evidenced  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
[oreau  or  Owl  River.  grass  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  small 
All  the  streams  flow  eastward,  and  head  fruits ;  the  climate  entirely  different  from  that 
dose  up  to  the  Little  Missouri,  which,  running  of  the  Plains,  giving  evidence  of  being  much 
northward  at  right  angles  to  the  others,  has  more  agreeable— cooler  in  summer,  and  more 
but  a  narrow  and  barren  belt  tributary  to  it  moderate  in  winter ;  not  subject  t^  drought, 
on  the  east  side.  Its  main  support  is  from  its  for  the  nightly  dews  are  very  heavy ;  not  liable 
branches  heading  in  the  Powder  River  range  to  excessive  snow-fall,  for,  in  narrow  valleys 
of  hills.  The  expedition  came  in  view  of  Slim  containing  a  large  creek,  no  indications  of 
Butte  (which  is  rather  a  high  steep  coteau  than  overflow  could  be  detected, 
a  butte),  of  Slave  and  Bear  Buttes,  and  many  JSTo  coal  was  found.  Extensive  deposits  of 
others  not  hitherto  located.  The  Black  Hills,  iron-ore  of  good  quality  exist.  Immense  beds 
as  they  were  approached,  looked  very  high  and  of  gypsum  were  met  with.  Specimens  of  gold 
dark  under  their  ooveruig  of  pine-timber.  were  washed  from  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
The  expedition  crossed  the  Belle  Fourche  Harney^s  Peak,  and  quartz  in  bed  and  bowlder 
on  July  20th,  and  found  themselves  in  a  new  was  visible  in  large  quantities.  Plumbago  also 
country.  The  whole  character  of  the  sur-  was  found  in  small  quantities.  Large  amounts 
roundins^s  was  changed.  There  was  an  abun-  of  excellent  building-stone,  limestones,  sand- 
dance  of  grass,  timber,  small  fruits,  and  flow-  stone,  and  granite,  were  present.  Some  of 
era,  and  what  perhaps  was  better  appreciated  the  limestones,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
than  all,  an  ample  supply  of  pure  cold  water.  Inyan  Kara,  were  fine  enough  for  marbles  and 
These  advantages,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  handsomely  colored.  The  timber  is  mainly  red 
eigoyed  until  the  Black  Hills  were  left  for  tiie  pine  and  spruce  of  large  size.  Oak,  ash,  and 
return-journey.  The  course  now  lay  up  the  elm,  are  found  on  the  exterior  slopes.  Game 
valley  of  the  Red  water — a  large  branch  of  the  is  abundant ;  bear,  elk,  and  deer  of  two  kinds 
Belle  Fourche — to  Inyan  Kara,  thence  easterly  were  found,  and  many,  killed.  On  the  prairies^ 
and  southeasterly  into  the  heart  of  the  hills,  antelopes  were  found  in  large  numbers. 
Valley  leads  into  valley,  to  the  beautiful  park  The  complete  report,  accompanied  by  the 
country,  always  until  now  marked  "  unex-  reports  of  Prof.  Winchell,  Mr.  Grinnell,  and 
plored  "  on  the  maps.  After  arriving  near  Har-  Dr.  "Williams,  will  be  prepared,  together  with 
ney's  Peak — a  lofty  granite  mass,  over  8,000  a  map  showing  the  route  pursued,  with  bor- 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  craggy  dering  country,  from  Fort  Lincoln  and  return, 
peaks  and  pinnacles — a  rapid  reconnoissance  and  a  special  map  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  Black 
was  made  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  Hills  proper. 

nearly  due  south,  with  five  companies  of  cav-  As  a  game-region,  the  Black  Hills  will  com- 

airy,  and  the  exit  from  the  interior  was  ascer-  pare  very  favorably  with  any  locality  in  the 

tained  to  be  not  difficult  on  that  side.  country.    Deer  of  two  species  are  most  abun- 
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dant,  the  white-tailed  deer  especially  being  so  3.  That  as  a  means  of  secarin^  the  refonns  that 

namerous  about  the  head- waters  of  Elk  Creek  «^,  bo  much  needed  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State, 

that  100  were  kUled  by  the  command  in  a  l^^^^^^s^A^i^oA^l^t^^^ 

single  day.     J^ik,  from  mdications,  are  nmner-  Convention  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  we  hereby 

oos,  although  only  a  few  were  killed.    Several  declare  our  intention,  if  mvested  with  the  power,  to 

bears  were  secured,  and  not  a  few  exciting  in-  provide  for  the  early  organization  of  such  a  conven- 

cidente  occurred  durmg  their  capture.     No  '^T' That  the  laws  of  thi.  State  allowing  the  wages 

mountam-sheep  were  obtained,  although  there  of  labor  to  be  attached  for  debt  are  opprissive  upon 

were  many  mdications  of  their  presence,  and  a  those  whose  daily  sustenance  is  dependent  upon 

single  female  was  seen.    Almost  all  the  streams  their  dail^  toil,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  their  repeal, 

which- were  passed  were  dammed  in  many  and  that,  in  harmony  with  the  liberal  policy  of  other 

pl««8  by  beaW,  and  freah  tracks  and  aigna  ^ioraTeJ^abfe '^^.^^oftSTxSX'^a 

were  very  plenty.  debtor,  not  only  as  affording  relief  to  his  family,  but 

Game-birds  are  well  represented  by  several  as  better  securing  the  oremtor,  and  tending  to  ele- 

species  of  geese  and  ducks,  which  are  to  be  vate  all  classes  oi  a  common  citizenship, 

found  along  the  various  water-courses  in  and  ^  ^'  That  we  are  in,  favor  of  repealing  the  laws 

about  the  fiins,  and  by  at  least  two  species  of  Wns'^of^SoTliV^nrr^^^^^^^ 

grouse,  the  sharp-taued  and  the  runed.     Ine  them  to  pay  taxes  uoon  the  wages  of  proauctive 

former  are  numerous  along  the  open  valleys  labor,  mortgages,  ana  upon  savings  and  houses, 

and  in  the  sparsely- wooded  hill-sides,  and  the  acquired  through  the  commendable  medium  of  build- 

latter  .^ong  the  dense  pines  of  the  higher  ^ir/J°-»^-,«;  ^     ^^^  ^    „,,  ^, 

land.     Altogether,  the  Black  Hills  offer  to  the  Democratic  Legislature  in  reference  to  the  duties  of 

sportsman  an  abundance  and  variety  of  game,  assessors  and  collectors,  as  a  base  attempt  to  disfran- 

and,  if  opened  to  the  white  man,  will  be  as  chise  that  class  of  our  voters  and  citizens  who  are  not 

much  esteemed  as  a  hunting-ground  by  him  as  owners  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  accomplish  party 

♦i,«-  •.^™.  «»rv  "k^  *k/v  T«,i?«,r  purposes,  and  as  a  measure  which,  unless  prevented 

they  now  are  by  tbe  Indian.  t.y  the  vigilance  of  good  citizens,  wiU  cheat  the 

The  visit  of  the  expedition  caused  great  ex-  counties  out  of  their  taxes,  and  the  people  out  of 

citement  among  the  Sioux  Indians.     The  ac-  their  votes ;  and  further  as  an  unjust  discrimination 

counts  of  rich  mines  and  agricultural  lands  against  the  poorer  classes,  by  giving  improper  influ- 

'"'^^''^^X'^fl^Z^ZZ^^r^^Ll^^^^  TTbrL\%'&e  volunteers,  having  been 

proceed  to  the  favored  land  in  search  of  gam,  ^^^^  ^^le  first  in  the  field  and  aming  the  last  to 

and  exploring  and  mmmg  expeditions  wore  leave,  during  the  late  war,  and  with  few  exceptions 

formed  for  this  purpose ;  but  measures  were  having  received  no  bounties,  we  hereby  instruct  our 

taken  by  the  War  Department  to  prevent  any  Representative  in  Congress  to  use  his  influence  in 

intmsioi  into  the  Territory.    Notwithstanding  gjYorlh^n^iSSTorofteSea^"'^""''  P""'" 

this  prohibition,  private  expeditions  were  fitted  3,  That  while  we  do  not  advocate  mixed  schools 

out  at  Yankton,  Bismarck,  and  other  points,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  State,  we  do 

with  the  purpose  of  proceediug  to  the  Black  contend  that  the  party  in  power  here  has  demon- 

nUls.    Some  of  them  were  driven  back  by  the  »J™ted  its  opposition  to  public  education  by  its  con- 

r^  J.           ttZ  ,       ^- ,.-   ^^j,  ^^^^^,x„       "^  atant  refUsal  to  adopt  and  legalize  measures  looking 

Indians  with  loss  oflife  and  property.          «  ^^  ^^  improvement  of  our  school  system ;  that  it 

DELAWARE.    The  Repubhcan  State  Con-  has  committed  itself  thoroughly  against  popular 

vention  met  in  Georgetown,  July  28th,  and  after  education ;  and  a  reform  in  this  direction  which  shall 

nominating  Dr.  Isaac  Jump,  of  Dover,  for  Gov-  place  the  hlessings  of  cood  schools  within  the  reach 

ernor,  and  renominating  Hon.  James  R.  Lof-  ^^h"lhX>arty  "^"^^         *          ''''^'" 

land  for  Representative  in  Congress,  adopted  "  j,   Eecogniwng  the  rightful  claim  of  labor  to  equal 

tbe  following  platform :  chances  with  capital,  we   assert  the  right  of  the 

mu^  -o^ vi:^««  *««.*«  ^r  Tk^i<.«T.i.<k  ;«  Qfofi»  r^ix  laborer  to  such  remuneration  for  his  labor  as  shall 

The  Republican  Pa^JJ^^^^^f/^^^je*  ionnuf  of  t^i  guarantee  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family  and  the 

o?^' -°  "**Xi*l\^;„S^^^^  education  of  his  children,  and  we  declare  our  oppo- 


ao^es    "^^  «*"^««^««»  ^;^."  Y",  ,Zt>  i,r«T^a  ^f     and  insulting  to  the  working-men  of  the  State. 
pirty,  for  y em  past  have  enta^^^  10.  That  the  proper  meSsure  of  taxation  is  the 

obtaimng  »«cb.pra5ioal  «md  import^^^^  necessary  to*^  an  economical  administration  of 


-     ,          -  that  under  its  administration  the  public   burdens 

"5^  n?u'  *  -   ««:*«— f^  ««;i  -^-ffl,^  /x«»  a,ii,fl^««A«  ♦«  bave  become  odious  and  oppressive,  that  reform  is 

1.  T>t  we  mterate  and  rerifirm  imperatively  demanded,  anldf  experience  has  shown 

the  pnnciples  of  the  Repubhcan  partjr  of  this  State,  ^^            J           accomplished  by  displacing  those 

as  lieretj>f5re  ^ffleiaUy  annou^^^^^^  who  h^e  abused  ?he  trSsts  conffded  to  them,  and 

in  it  as  the  only  party  that  will  give  us  retrenchment  substituting  iu  their  stead  others  who  will  have  a. 

"It  mS^'        ^      A    «««,^-««*«#:««  «««^^/ii««  *r,  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 

a.  That  we   regard   representation  according  to  V    V        k         recognize  in  our  able  representative 

population,, coupled  with  a^^^^  in  Congress,  Hon.  /ohn  B.  Loliand,  a  faShful  public 

dinal  principle  of  republican  government,  and  that  ^^^J^  ^hose  attention  to  the  waits  and  interests 

''^ ^t  ^  T^'^y^t  '^X'^^ip!MX^t^^ZJlr^  of  our  people,  and  whose  constant  and  unassuming 

speeddy  and  »«J>»t«}tiany  effect  the  pre^^^^  performan^  of  his  duties,  deserve  our  unqualifiea 

caction  of  this  principle  to  the  legislative  dei)artment  'ommendation 

of  our  State  government,  to  remedy  the  unjust  and  commendation.                     vi  ^  •    a*  *    r. 

unequal  prov&ions  of  our  present  system.  The  Democracy  assembled  m  btate  Lonven- 
VOL.  XIV. — 17    A 
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tion  in  Doyer,  August  27th,  and  nominated 
John  P,  Coohran  for  Governor,  and  James 
Williams  for  Congress.  The  resolutions  adopt- 
ed were  as  follows : 

Tho  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
convention  met,  renew  their  ancient  and  unbroken 
allegiance  to  the  constitutions  of  their  State  and  Gen- 
eral Governments,  and  point  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  the  just,  honest,  economical,  and  reputable 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
under  Democratic  rule,  whereby  safety  to  person  and 
property  has  been  maintained,  and  the  financial  and 
polUical  credit  of  the  State  sustidned  upon  an  eaual- 
ity  with  the  best  (i^oVemed  and  most  favored  of  her 
sister  States. 

£e8olv4df  That  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  our 
population,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the 
olack,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  can  and  will  be 
best  conserved  by  a  continuance  of  that  strict  obedi- 
ence to  constitutional  limitations  upon  official  power ; 
that  respect  for  established  laws;  that  absence  of 
olass-innaence  and  legislation ;  that  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  commmiity  as  a  whole,  which  have 
characterised  the  administration  of  government  b^ 
the  Democratic  party,  and  which  formed  the  ohief 
guarantees  of  a  free  and  stable  government. 

Befolvedy  That  the  oontinned  example  of  utter  and 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  and  essential 
rights  of  local  self-government  b^  President  Grant 
and  his  associates,  as  established  m  the  wanton  in- 
vasion and  overthrow  of  the  lawful  government  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  retention  in  office  and 
personal  favor  of  the  guilty  officials  through  whose 
action,  aided  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  thia 
gross  outrage  was  perpetrated,  fills  us  with  indigna- 
tion and  alarm,  and  tnat  against  it  all  we  utter  our 
solemn  protest. 

JUwludy  That  the  course  of  the  radical  adminis- 
tration has  brought  great  loss  and  sorrow  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  shame  and  discredit  to  the  name  of  repub- 
lican government,  by  the  encoursj^ement  shown  to 
the  delegation  of  public  robbers  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  rudeness  exhibited  to  her 
most  meritorious  and  suffering;  citizens  by  the  aeleo- 
tlon  and  retention  in  office,  aQ  over  the  country,  of 
men  notoriously  dishonest,  corrupt^  and  unworthy ; 
bv  allowing  the  lowest  and  most  virulent  partisan- 
ship to  control  appointments  to  the  highest  offices ; 
by  a  refusal  to  ]^anish  dishonesty  in  office  where  ex- 
posed ;  by  issuing  and  maintaining  an  unconstitu- 
tional currency  without  intrinsic  value,  whose  fluc- 
tuations are  tne  constant  profit  of  speculators  at  .the 
cost  of  the  laboring-classes,  and  which  demoralizes 
and  unsettles  commerce  in  all  its  branches. 

Besohedy  That  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
continues  to  excite  our  kindest  and  strongest  sympa- 
thies for  the  men  of  our  own  race  who,  by  the  law- 
less exercise  of  armed  Federal  power,  are  placed  and 
kept  under  the  galling  rule  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
and  we  fervently  hope  that  an  awakening  sense  of 
the  whole  peoole  of  the  Union  may  soon  relieve  these 
evils  of  radicalism  and  negro  government. 

Betolvedy  That  we  denounce  the  wild,  cruel,  and 
recess  measure  called  the  Civil  Bignts  Bill,  as 
grossly  violative  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  constitutions,  and  only  calculated  to 
sow  new  seeds  of  discord  between  the  States  and 
people ;  that  it  is  an  undisguised  attempt  to  enforce 
u  social  equality  between  negroes  and  white  people, 
and  to  encourage,  if  not  compel,  an  intermingling 
of  those  races  whose  essential  differences  have  neen 
marked  and  established  by  Almighty  God. 

Jiesohedy  That  the  course  of  Hon.  Jas.  K.  Lofland,  as 
A  Eepresentative  in  Congress  from  this  State,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Civil  Bights  Bill,  has  been  in  defiance  of 
the  intelligence  and  decency  of  the  entire  community, 
and  deserves  and  will  receive  the  scorn  and  oppo- 
sition of  any  right-thinking  inhabitant  of  Delaware. 


Setoih^^  That  the  act  passed  at  the  laat  seMion 
of  Congress,  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a  base  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  public  press,  and  to  shield  the  oorrapt 
and  unscrupulous  officers  of  the  Government  fh>m 
just  criticism. 

Besohftdy  That  we  contemplate  with  just  pride  the 
national  reputation  and  commanding  rank  and  influ- 
ence won  for  our  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  hereby  extend  our  rrateful  thanks 
to  our  faithful  Senators,  Uons.  T.  F.  Bayard  and  £11 
Saulsbury,  for  their  constant  opposition  to  the  infa- 
mous Civil  Bights  Bill,  and  every  other  pemlcioiis 
and  tyrannical  radical  measure,  and  for  their  manly 
defense  of  constitutional  government,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  tho 
rights  and  honor  of  their  race  and  native  State. 

Metolved^  That  we  cordially  invite  all  honest  citi- 
zens to  unite  with  us  in  the  election  of  the  worthy 
candidates  whom  we  this  day  present  for  their  suf- 
frages, believing  that  good  private  and  public  char- 
acter are  inseparable,  and  that  just,  economical,  and 
honest  rule  can  only  be  expected  from  thoae  whose 
private  lives  have  given  such  assurance. 

The  election,  held  on  the  8d  of  November, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cochran  for  G^ov- 
ernor  by  a  migority  of  1,289,  and  WiUiams  as 
Representative  in  Congress  by  a  mtyoritj  of 
1,646.  The  total  vote  in  the  several  coanties 
was  as  follows : 

FOB  OOVESNOa. 


NAME& 


Cochran.. 
Jump ... 


M^ority  for  Cochnm 


K«ir  OMti«. 

K«it 

S«««. 

5«615 

9,751 

8.S14 
»,888 

181 

427 

681 

T«UL 

It,-I88 
11^949 

1,980 


FOB 

C0N0BB8S. 

NAMES. 

New  ChU*. 

IUbU 

Sommx. 

;  T«taL 

Williams 

6.89t 
6,406 

8,d44 
8,688 

8,8SB 
2,846 

1S.G83 

Lofland 

11,0*7 

Majority  for  Williams.. 

898 

661 

712 

1,6G6 

In  1872  James  R.  Lofland  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  a  majority  of  862  in  a  total  vote 
of  22,392,  he  having  received  11,877  rotes. 

John  P.  Cochran,  who  is  now  Governor  of 
Delaware,  is  a  citizen  of  Middletown,  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  an  extensive 
farmer  and  land-owner  in  New  Castle  Comity, 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  peach-orchards  on  the 
peninsula.  He  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat.  Hon.  James  Williams, 
who  was  elected  as  Representative,  is  a  farmer 
of  Kent  County,  has  been  a  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  several  terms,  and 
also  Speaker  of  that  body. 

The  entire  public  debt,  January  1, 1875,  was 
$1,250,000.  A  large  portion  of  this  was  cre- 
ated for  the  payment  of  volunteers,  and  the 
relief  of  persons  drafted  into  the  military  ser- 
vice during  the  war ;  but  more  than  (500,000 
was  incurred  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
Junction  &  Breakwater  and  the  Breakwater 
&  Frankford  Railroads.  In  reference  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  State  in  extending  aid  to 
these  or  other  railroad  companies,  Governor 
Ponder  says : 
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Without  intending  to  express  any  opinion  upon  filed  in  the  Circuit  Conrt  prayed  for  an  ininnc- 

\nl  ?{^^!3fJSlf «L^^L*^n^''tKl^  *5^-^^              '?^^?'  tion  to  restrain  such  ofScers  from  proceedbiff  to 

ing  the  construction  of  these  roads,  1  respectfully    ^.i\^^a.m xv        m       i  ^  vv»vv**    ^  w 

suggest  that  no  further  increase  of  the  public  debt,  ?<>"ect  ^om  the  railroad  company  certain  taxes 
for  eimilar  purposes,  ought  to  be  authorized  by  the  imposed  by  said  law  upon  railroad  corporations 
General  Assembly.  The  credit  of  the  State  ought  in  this  State,  upon  the  assumed  ground  that 
not  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  anv^rther  issue  of  the  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void  for 
bonds,  nor  should  the  revenues  derived  from  tazsr  «o«;rv„a  .aofl/%nn  o*i#i  o»^^«/*  ^*Ka..«  ♦i»«<.  «*  i^ 
tion,  or  otherwise,  be  applied  to  any  other  pur-  various  reasons,  and  among  others  that  it  im- 
poses than  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern-  Paired  the  obligation  of  a  contract  alleged  to 
ment  and  the  reduction  of  the  present  liabihties  of  exist  between  the  State  and  the  company,  ez- 
the  State.  empting  the  latter  from  taxation. 

♦JT'^^-''w^''^*K'"°^*PP?'^*'''?''^?^®i".**^?v''  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  sustained 

the  Legislature,  at  its  present  session,  for  aid  m  the  *i,^      _  a'^.  *•       i.j.      r  ^v     i            j  b»»oi*«.i*x^^ 

conatrJction  of  railroa^a  or  other  works  of  internal  *^®  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  nght 

Improvement ;  but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  any  ^f  the  State  to  tax  the  corporation,  and,  upon 

policy  which  would  further  connect  the  State  witn  an  appeal  from  the  decree,  taken  by  complain- 

rsikoad  unprovements  would  be  hazardous  to  its  ant,  was  aflSrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

credit,  I  deem  it  an  imperative  duty  to  urge  the  ne-  ju  ^^^i^  be  diflioult  to  over-estimate  the 

cessity  of  guarding  carefully  against  any  augmenta- ,        x^xu-    j    «y"vu*«   *.«   vvo*  oowmaw  ujo 

tion  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  consequent  increased  ^^^®  ^^  ^^  decision  to  the  State.    It  disposes 

measure  of  taxation  which  such  augmentation  would  efiectnally  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 

neoessarily  entail  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  cjpal  railroad  corporation  existing  within  its 

Whatever  local  advantwes  might  be  anticipated  limits  to  exemption  from  taxation,  and,  by  main- 

from  the  oonstruotion  of  additional  railroads,  it  is  f„;„:r.«i  +>.^  /»«r.a♦ifr.+;/^Tlolu«^^?♦^iA^*.ir^l*v>•«^^ 

certain  that  they  would  not  justify  an  increase  of  l^^'^«  ^^^  constitutionality  of  the  law  referred 

present  liabilities,  or  compensate  for   the   injury  t^»  relieves  the  State  from  any  possible  liability 

which  would  be  inflicted  by  additional  taxation  ren-  for  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  company 

dcred  neoessaiy  thereby.  under  protest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  The  school  system  of  Delaware  is  substan- 

untarnished  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  protect  ^i^^^„  ^\^^   ^««    «/i«,.4.«^   iVv-*^  ««^   ^       */«*«•* 

our  citizens  from  further  taxation,  will  prevent  the  S?^^^  x^^®  v^°®   adopted  forty-five   years  ago. 

Lerislature,  at  its  present  session,  or  hereafter,  from  ^"C  State  has  no  Superintendent  of  Pubho  In- 

auihorizin^  any  further  issue  of  State  bonds  for  any  struction.    All  questions  relating  to  schools  are 

purpose  whatsoever.  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

The  whole  sum  of  the  assets  of  the  State,  school  districts  into  which  the^tate  is  divided, 
including  investments  appropriated  to  the  They  decide  .whether  there  shall  be  a  school  or 
school-fund,  amounts  to  $1,128,189.  The  not;  a  certain  amount  of  school-tax  must, 
amount  of  liabilities  over  aU  assets  is  $100,-  however,  be  raised  by  each  district  in  order  to 
811,  and  over  assets  not  appropriated  to  the  entitle  it  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  school- 
school-fond,  $576,950.  This  latter  amount  may  fund.  A  superintendent  for  each  county  is  an- 
be  regarded  as  the  real  debt  of  the  State  over  nually  appointed  by  the  Governor;  the  former, 
available  assets.  The  revenues  under  existing  however,  has  exceedingly  limited  powers,  and 
laws  are  ample  for  any  present  or  anticipated  receives  no  pay  other  than  traveling  expenses, 
demands  upon  the  Treasury.  The  ordinary  ex-  The  State  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  edu- 
penses  of  the  government  have  been  met,  the  cation  of  colored  children.  Material  aid,  how- 
interest  on  the  public  debt  promptly  paid,  and  ever,  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  is  rendered 
the  principal  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  created  by  *' The  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  reduced  $388,000  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored 
within  the  last  four  years.  This  has  been  ac-  People,"  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  In  1878 
compUshed  from  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  pro- 
Treasury,  without  postponing  the  payment  of  viding  for  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  sch<>ols, 
any  claim  against  the  Treasury.  for  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  or  Legisla- 

The  annual  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  ture,  and  for  giving  to  the  colored  population 

all  sources  average  about  $207,872  ;  and  the  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  school-fund.    This, 

expenditures,  including  $75,000  interest  on  the  however,  failed  to  become  a  law.    The  State 

Eublic  debt,   an  appropriation   of  $3,000  to  school-fund  is  derived  from  tiie  income  of 

lelawareCollege,  and  one-half  of  the  biennial  Delaware's  share  of  the  "surplus  revenue" 

expenses  of  the  Legislature,  about  $111,025.  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  sever&l 

A  large  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  States,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 

taxes  paid  by  railroads  and  other  corpora-  accruing  from  certain  State  fees  and  licenses, 

tions,  and  from  fees  for  licenses  granted  by  the  A  portion  of  the  fund  is  apportioned  equally 

State.  among  the  counties,  and  the  balance  according 

Within  the  past  year  an  important  case,  in  to  the  white  population, 

which  Delaware,  though  not  nominally,  was  in  The  peach  season  of  1874  closed  about  the 

reality  a  party,  has  been  decided  in  the  Su-  1st  of  October.    The  net  receipts  of  the  crop 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  case  are  estimated  at  $669,776.    The  season  was 

was  that  of  William  Minot,  Jr.,  a  stockholder  very  little  shorter  than  usual,  it  beginning 

in  the  Pacific  Western  &  Baltimore  Railroad  about  as  early  and  continuing  about  as  late. 

Company,  against  William  J.  Clarke,  late  State  but  the  daily  shipments  were  much  below  the 

Treasurer,  and  William  M.  Ochletree,  a  collector  average  of  the  several  preceding  years,  and 

of  State  taxes  under  the  law  of  1869.    The  bill  the  aggregate  of  the  crop  was  considerably 
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lessened  thereby.  The  balk  of  the  crop  was 
moved  to  market  bj  rail,  the  region  of  growth 
being  mostly  confined  to  a  small  area  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  ex- 
tending about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  with  its 
length.  Only  a  limited  quantity  of  peaches 
for  market  was  grown  along  the  bays  and  nu- 
merous water-courses  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
shipments  from  some  of  theiu  were  very  meagre 
indeed.  The  aggregate  of  the  shipments  (by 
baskets)  both  by  rail  and  water  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Br  nil,  northward 630.000 

Bjr  nil,  (h>m  Hiddletown  to  Dover 7,069 

Total  by  rail 687,669 

Bjr  water,  to  Baltimore. 54,650 

Bjr  water,  to  PblladelphU 155,030 

AiQpregate  shipment  by  water  and  rail ... .  887,319 

The  shipments  of  strawberries  were  esti- 
mated at  667  oar-loads,  containing  186,760 
crates,  or  7,470,400  quarts.  This  is  the  heaviest 
crop  yet  sent  to  market  from  the  peninsula,  and 
will  in  all  probability  be  the  largest  for  years 
to  come.  It  exceeds  the  estimated  crop  of  last 
year  (5,000,000  quarts)  2,470,400  quarts,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  year's  crop  has  brought 
to  the  peninsula  the  amount  of  money  of  last 
year,  wnich  was  estimated  at  $500,000. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Europe. 
Reigning  sovereign,  Christian  IX.,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Sohleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gldcksburg,  and  of  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse-Gassel ;  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Danish  crown  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  of  May  8,  1852,  and  by  the  Danish 
law  of  succession  of  July  81,  1853 ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederick 
VIL,  November  15,  1863 ;  married.  May  26, 
1842,  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wil- 
liam of  Hesse-OasseL  Heir-apparent,  Prince 
Frederick,  born  June  8,  1843 ;  married,  July 
28,  1869,  to  Princess  Louisa,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden;  off- 
spring of  the  nnion  are  two  sons,  Christian, 
bom  September  26, 1870,  and  Charles,  born 
August  8,  1872.  The  King  has  a  civil  list  of 
500,000  rigsdalers,  and  the  heir-apparent  60,000 
rigsdalers.  The  new  ministry,  appointed  on 
June  14,  1874^  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  C.  A.  Fonnesbech ;  Minister  of 
War,  General  P.  F.  Steinraann ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  F.  C.  H.  E.  Tobiesen;  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
J.  J.  A;  Worsaae ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  for 
Iceland,  C.  S.  Klein;  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
N.  F.  Kavn.  The  area  of  Denmark  proper, 
inclusive  of  lakes,  is  14,758  square  miles ;  of 
European  dependencies  (Faroe  Islands  and  Ice- 
land), 40,268  square  miles ;  of  American  pos- 
sesaions  (Greenland,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  Croix),  759,900  square  miles.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  we  give  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies  according  to 
the  latest  dates : 


Cmam  <i  187a 


DZKXABK. 

City  of  Copenbageu. . 

Islands 

Jatland. 


DBFKNDSNCIW. 

Faroe  il7  inhabited  islands).. . . 

Iceland  (Inbabitable) 

Greenland  (exclnslTe  of  the  gla 

ciers) 

St  Croix, 

St.  Thomas,  Vln  the  W. Indies. 

St.  John, 


tin 


181,391 
816,831 
788,119 

193,000 
84S,Oi)0 
816,000 

1,181,741 

1,861,000 

9,999 
09,788 

10,SOO 
70,900 

9,825 

9,800 

87,881 

87,700 

197,i01 


OOcUlCaLco- 


1S3,900 


Nearly  the  entire  population  of  Denmark 
proper,  namelj,  1,769,683,  or  99.15  per  cent, 
IS  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church;  of 
the  remainder,  1,433  are  Reformed;  1,857 
Catholics;  8,228  Baptists;  1,211  Free Congre- 
gationalists ;  2,128 Mormons;  4,290  Jews;  260 
Methodists ;  849  Irvingites ;  74  Anglicans ;  28 
Friends;  12  Greek  Oatholics;  88  of  various 
other  sects ;  205  without  definite  creed.  The 
number  of  emigrants  from  Denmark  was,  in 
1878,  7,200;  in  1872,  6,898;  in  1871,  8,906;  in 
1870,  8,626;  in  1869,  4,860:  nearly  all  the  em- 
igrants went  to  the  United  States.  The  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  for  the 
two  years  1871-73  (the  financial  year  ending 
March  31st)  were  as  follows : 


Ra«Mn»— Rind*!. 

1871-'79 93,616,918 

187»-'78 »4,944,985 


EnMditan-TUnd'i. 
90,665,1^ 
98,878,013 


In  the  budget  for  the  year  1874-75  the  rev- 
enue  was  estimated  at  28,024,226  ;  the  expen- 
ditures at  22,799.200 ;  the  surplus,  225,026  rigs- 
dalers. The  public  debt,  on  March  81, 1873, 
amounted  to  110,425,552  rigsdalers,  of  which 
81,032,889  were  home  debt,  and  29,392,663 
foreign  debt.  The  state  assets  were  53,227,148^ 
leaving  57,198,404  as  the  real  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  state.  The  debt  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  when  it 
amounted  to  132,000,000  rigsdalers.  It  was 
expected  that  in  the  spring  of  1875  this  debt 
would  be  reduced  to  93,000,000  rigsdalers 
and  that  when,  on  March  81, 1875,  the  Englisii 
loans  would  be  paid  ofE^  the  foreign  debt  would 
only  amount  to  18,000,000  rigsdalers.  Five  and 
a  half  million  rigsdalers  of  the  foreign  debt 
were  again  to  be  paid  in  1877. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark,  which  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
was,  from  1869  to  1873,  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  rigsdalers) : 


YEAR. 

Import*. 

E.pam 

186^'70 

90,100,000 
21,740,000 
98,600,000 
21,880,000 

9,010,000 

1870-*71 

ii.39aooa 

1871-79. 

9.790,000 

lfi7»-'73. 

11,060,000 

The  precise  amount  of  the  commercial  trans- 
actions is  not  known,  as  the  official  returns 
since  1863  have  not  given  the  declared  or  real 
*  value  of  the  imports  or  exports,  but  only  their 
weight. 
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The  movement  of  ahlpping  in  1871  and  1872 
vas  as  follows : 


HOUB  NAYIOATIOK. 


TEAR. 

VaMla. 

T9DM. 

FOTClgB  TMMk. 

1811-"!* 

46,110 
48,071 

609,167 
688,988 

1,007 

1878-'78 

1,066 

OUTWARD  HAYIQATION. 

TEAR. 

y«Mii. 

TODI. 

FonigBTMMla. 

lSf71-'T» 

89,841 
42,619 

1,»4,68S 
1,«76,575 

XI  ,688 

ibTs-'ra. 

M,068 

The  commercial  nary,  on  March  81,  1873, 
was  composed  of  2,629  sailing-vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  176,657  tons,  and  109  steamers, 
with  21,602  tons;  total,  2,738  vessels,  with 
197,259  tons. 

The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  numbers  15,258 
men;  and  on  the  war-footing,  62,656.  The 
navy.  In  1874,  comprised  82  steamers,  7  of 
which  are  iron-dads,  and  2  sailing-vessels.  It 
was  manned  by  800  men,  and  officered  by  1  ad- 
miral, 16  commanders,  84  captains,  47  lienten- 
ants,  and  20  snb-lientenants. 

On  January  1,  1874,  there  were  6,567  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation.  A  new  railroad  on 
the  island  of  Laaland  was  opened  on  June  24, 
1874.  The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  in  1878, 
was  4,870  miles ;  that  of  the  wires,  1,578  miles. 
The  post-office  forwarded,  in  1872-78,  14,968,- 
402  letters,  and  18,781,803  newspapers. 

The  Folkething  (lower  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature) had  closed  the  year  1873  by  the  adop- 
tion of  ifti  address  to  the  King,  expressing  the 
wish  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
be  changed.  When  the  Folkethiug,  after  the 
expiation  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  reassem- 
bled, on  January  6,  1874,  a  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress vas  received,  which  declared  that,  how- 
ever much  the  misproportion  between  the 
length  of  the  session  and  the  accomplished 
work  was  to  be  deplored,  and  however  desira- 
ble a  solution  of  the  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Legislature,  and  the  removal 
of  the  agitation  prevailing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, might  be,  the  Government  must  decline  a 
chsnge  of  administration,  but  must  rather  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  or  the  parties,  and  ex- 
pect from  them  the  work  of  reconciliation. 
The  official  Berling  Gautte^  which,  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1874,  entered  its  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-sixth year,  published  on  that  day  a  warning 
article  on  the  serious  condition  of  the  country, 
which,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  pending 
conflict,  might  either  expect  a  quiet  and  grad- 
ual development  of  its  material  and  spiritual 
interests,  or  an  imminence  of  the  trials  and 
dangers  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  ab- 
solute rule  of  elective  minorities.  The  ministry, 
immediately  after  the  adoption  by  the  Folke- 
thing of  the  address  to  the  King,  expressing 
want  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  had 
offered  its  resignation,  but  the  King,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  January  2^  1874,  replied  that  the 
ministry  must  remain  in  office,  as  it  consisted 


of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  who  possessed 
his  entire  confidence,  and  whose  character  was 
a  guarantee  that  the  fundamental  law  would 
be  defended  against  any  encroachment.  The 
United  Left  now  adopted  the  course  of  refer- 
ring all  drafts  laid  before  it  to  a  committee  in- 
stead of  passing  them  to  a  second  reading.  The 
army  bill  was  thus  disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  47 
against  40  votes.  After  a  debate  which  lasted 
several  days,  an  order  of  the  day,  with  pre- 
amble, was  adopted  by  57  votes  against  81, 
condemnmg  the  publication  by  the  ministry 
of  the  autograph  letter  written  by  the  King 
on  the  2d  of  January,  in  reply  to  an  address 
passed  by  the  Folkething  in  December.  The 
resolution  protests  against  the  course  taken  by 
the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  is 
tliereby  drawn  into  party  conflicts.  During 
the  discussion  the  Government  declared  that 
the  adoption  of  this  order  of  the  day  would 
have  no  practical  results.  As,  according  to 
the  fundamental  law,  an  electoral  district  is 
not  to  have  more  than  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
as  the  electoral  districts  of  Copenhagen,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  exceeded 
this  number,  the  Government  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  four  new  electoral  districts.  As  the 
United  Left,  which  has  its  chief  strength  in 
the  country,  fears  that  the  increase  of  city  dis- 
tricts will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party,  it  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  had  already  rejected  a  similar 
bill  two  years  ago.  A  motion  to  forbid  the 
manufacture  of  phosphor-matches  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses.  A  Government  bill  for  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  Government  officers  was  re- 
jected in  the  Folkething  by  52  against  42  votes. 
The  Landsthing,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  Folkething,  declined,  by  81  against  11  votes, 
a  bill  passed  by  the  latter  to  establish  in  the 
provincifd  towns  special  dweUings  for  the 
houseless  poor.  The  Landsthing  granted  and 
the  Folkething  denied  the  Danish  indigenate 
to  the  grandchildren  of  the  late  Danish  state 
minister.  Count  Carl  von  Holtke  (died  in  1866) 
on  the  ground  that  their  father,  Count  Adam 
von  Moltke,  had  until  recently  resided  in  Aus- 
tria, and  had,  in  1864,  belonged  to  the  Austrian 
army  operating  against  Denmark ;  that,  there- 
fore, no  guarantee  was  given  that  the  children, 
who  were  born  in  a  foreign  country  (a  daugh- 
ter ten  years  old,  and  a  son  four  years  old), 
would  be  educated  as  patriotic  Danes.  The 
merits  of  the  grandfather  were  not  taken  into 
account,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Danish  minis- 
ter, he  was  a  representative  of  Holstein.  The 
Folkething,  in  discussing  the  budget  estimate, 
rejected  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new 
iron-clad,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new 
barracks  in  Odense,  for  which  the  Government 
had  demanded  an  allowance  of  51,800  rigsda- 
lers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of  private 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy  was  raised  at 
the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  day.  With  the 
modifications  moved  and  carried  by  the  oppo- 
sition, this  budget  was,  at  length,  unanimously 
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passed.    The  election  of  the  Minister  of  Jas-  his  Mt^esty  said  that  he  had  felt  himself  bound 

tioe,  Klein,  in  the  district  of  Aalborg  (by  850  personally  to  convey  to  the  members  the  greet- 

against  841  votes)  was  declared  by  the  Folke-  ings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  the 

thing  invalid  (by  58  against  26  votes).    On  Faroe  Islands.     He  expected  that  the  new 

April  1st,  the  jDiet  was  closed.  cabinet  and  *  the  Parliament  would  harmoni- 

On  April  26th  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Klein,  ously  cooperate  in  their  deliberations  upon  the 

whose  election  as  member  of  the  Folkething  proposed  reforms.    To  carry  out  the  measures 

has  been  declared  by  the  Folkething  invalid,  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom  and 

was  reelected  over  the  candidate  of  the  Left,  the  improvements  of  the  public  service,  fresh 

by  1082  votes  against  804.  grants  would  be  required.    With  foreign  pow- 

In  June  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Krieger,  ers  the  relations  were  amicable.  The  political 
offered  his  resignation,  and  after  a  protracted  situation  would  not  yet  allow  of  a  settlement 
ministerial  crisis,  lasting  for  several  weeks,  of  the  North-Schleswig  question,  but  the  Gov- 
the  offered  resignation  of  the  entire  ministry  emment  stiU  maintained  the  hope  that  a  satis- 
was  accepted,  and  a  new  cabinet  formed,  factory  solution  would  be  arrived  at,  which 
under  the  presidency  of  Fonnesbech,  hitherto  was  the  desire  of  both  himself  knd  the  Danish 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Of  the  members  of  people.  The  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  Crown 
the  old  cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  Princess 
fairs,  Baron  von  Bosen5rn-Lehn,  the  Minister  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Thy ra,  were  present 
of  Justice,  Klein,  and  the  Minister  of  the  at  the  ceremony.  The  hope  of  the  new  minis- 
Navy,  Ravn,  remained.  Tobiesen,  hitherto  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  United 
president  of  a  section  in  the  ministry  of  the  Left  was  disappointed,  and  at  a  large  political 
Interior,  was  appointed,  in  place  of  Fonnes-  meeting  J.  A.  Ilansen,  in  the  name  of  the 
bech.  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Privy  Council-  United  Left,  announced  that  the  new  ministry 
lor  Worsaae,  a  celebrated  writer  on  antiqui-  would  be  opposed  by  his  party  as  much  as  the 
ties,  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Wor-  old,  especially  on  account  of  the  finance  law 
ship;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Bavn,  and  a  ministerial  bill  on  preachers*  salaries, 
assumed,  pro  temporey  the  ministry  of  War.  In  the  North-Schleswig  question  the  party  dep- 
Subsequently,  General  Steinmann  was  appoint-  recated  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Prussia,  but 
ed  for  this  position.  General  Steinmann  is  a  expected  more  from  the  Prussian  sense  of  jus- 
native  of  Scnleswig,  who  has  never  taken  an  tice.  On  November  10th,  the  Folkething,  after  a 
active  part  in  politics ;  he  was  commander  of  debate  lasting  five  hours,  by  a  vote  of  54  against 
the  troops  on  Alsen  when  this  island  was  oc-  28,  expressed  its  continuing  want  of  confidence 
cupied  by  the  Prussians.  in  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  police 

The  relations  of  Denmark  to  Germany  ap-  had  interfered  with  the  right  of  meeting  by 
peared  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of  a  Mendly  char-  suppressing  an  assembly  of  Mormons.  A  mo- 
acter.  In  May,  the  public  funeral  of  Herr  tion  to  express  want  of  confidence  in  the  Min- 
GUnther,  a  German  engineer  at  Copenhagen,  ister  of  Public  Instruction  for  having  reproved 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  a  school-teacher  who  had  used  towai^  the  King 
drowning  man,  called  forth  a  grand  demon-  the  words  "  the  man  who  calls  himself  KJng,^* 
stration,  several  ministers  and  other  high  au-  was  almost  unanimously  negatived.  A  motion, 
thorities,  with  an  immense  crowd  of  people  by  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  United 
of  all  classes,  taking  part  in  it.  The  German  Left,  Berg,  deputy  for  the  town  of  Kolding,  to 
minister  had  an  audience  of  the  King  to  con-  abolish  all  diplomas  of  nobility,  titles,  and 
vey  to  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  orders,  was,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
of  Germany  for  the  sympathy  evinced  on  the  the  ministers,  passed  by  56  against  11  to  a 
occasion.  He  has  also  thanked  the  Danish  second  reading.  On  January  18th  the  Diet  ad- 
authorities,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  for  journed  to  January  6,  1875. 
their  presence  at  the  funeral.  Subsequently,  On  January  5th  the  King  sanctioned  the  new 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  Gov-  Constitution  of  Iceland,  which  substantia!!  j 
emments  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  .  agrees  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Denmar!^. 
the  expulsion  of  some  Danish  subjects  from  A  special  minister  will  in  future  be  responsible 
Schleswig.  The  National  Gazette^  of  Berlin,  for  guarding  the  Constitution  of  Iceland.  The 
admitted  that  Danes  had  been  expelled  from  Governor  of  the  island  is  appointed  by  the 
North  Schleswig,  and  explained  that  this  was  King.  The  Althing  will  consist  of  6  members 
due  to  the  continuous  system  of  agitation  car-  appointed  by  the  King  and  of  80  elected  bj  the 
ried  on  by  certain  Danish  electors.    The  meas-  people. 

ure,  it  added,  was  not  general,  but  individual.  On  Jaly  15th  the  King,  attended  by  his  son, 

in  its  application,  and  could  not  give  rise  to  Prince    Waldemar,  the    Minister    of  Justice 

diplomatic  negotiations,  it  being  lawful   for  Klein,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

Germany  to  expel  foreigners  from  her  territory  Worsaae,  left  Copenhagen  in  order  to  embark 

without  explanation.    It  was  intimated,  more-  for  Iceland,  where  a  millennial  anniversary  of 

over,  that  the  relations  between  the  two  Gov-  the  settlement  of  the  island  was  to  be  cele« 

emments  were  of  the  most  friendly  character,  brated  with  unusual  solemnities.    On  his  voy. 

Od  October  5th  King  Christian  opened  the  a^e  to  Denmark  he  also  visited  the   Faroe 

new  ses»on.    In  his  speech  from  the  throne  Islands,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
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thosiasm.  An  appalling  incident  ocoarred  in  Oonntj,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1827, 
connection  with  this  visit.  The  King,  on  land-  when  he  accepted  a  second  call  (having  re- 
ing,  waa  received  on  the  pier  by  the  governor  jected  the  first)  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church 
of  the  town^  M.  Finsen,  and  the  local  officials,  of  J^ew  York  City,  of  which  he  was  the  senior 
who  delivered  to  hia  Majesty  a  loyal  address  in  clergyman  for  nearly  forty-seven  years.  He 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  was  a  man  of  faith,  of  learning,  and  of  power ; 
The  royal  party  then  proceeded  up  the  pier,  a  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  theology,  of  his 
short  distance  beyond  which  a  triumphal  gate-  Church,  and  believing  it.  with  his  whole  soul ; 
way  was  erected,  where  the  president  of  the  yet  having  no  trace  of  bigotry  or  exclusiveness 
municipality  received  his  Majesty,  and  present-  in  his  nature ;  possessing  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
ed  an  address  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople  delivery,  great  clearness  in  argument,  an  un- 
of  Thorshavn.  The  concluding  words  of  the  blemished  purity  of  life,  and  a  gentle,  modest, 
address  had  hardly  been  spoken  when  the  great-  and  genial  manner,  which  won  all  hearts.  He 
est  consternation  was  caused  among  those  pres-  was  for  many  years  a  zealous  student,  espe- 
ent  by  the  president  dropping  down  dead  on  the  cially  in  historical  matters,  was  Vice-President 
spot.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  in  and  President  for  many  years  of  the  New 
feeble  health  for  a  long  time,  and  a  fatal  termi-  York  Historical  Society,  and  an  active  director 
nation  was  hastened  by  the  excitement  of  the  of  the  Bible,  Colonization,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
occasion.  This  untoward  event  cast  a  gloom  school  Societies,  as  well  as  the  boards  of  his 
over  the  King's  visit  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  own  church.  He  had  published  very  little, 
created  a  painful  impression.  even  his  sermons  being  generally  unwritten. 

Immense  enthusiasm  welcomed   the  King  yet  he  wrote  with  great  vigor,  force,  and  ele- 

when  he  landed,  t>n  July  30th,  in  Iceland,  where  gance. 

the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  was  a  grand  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

8QGce68(«MloBLAHD).   On  August  10th  the  King  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.     The  relations  of 

re^mbarked  to  return  home  by  way  of  England,  the  United  States  with  other  nations  have  been 

where,  on  his  landing  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  on  peaceful  during  the  year,  and  the  correspond- 

Aognst  16th,  he  was  received  by  his  daughter,  ence  with  their  representatives  contains  few 

the  PrixLoess  of  Wales,  who  accompanied  him  points  of  importance. 

to  Edinburgh.  The  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the 

The  President  of  the  Folkething,  J.  A.  Han-  United  States  when  returning  to  their  native 

sen,  received,  on  his  sixty-eighth  birthday,  country  are  subject  to  some  conditions,  as  ap- 

from  his  many  friends,  a  villa  near  Copenha-  pears  by  the  following  letter,  dated  October 

gen,  called  "  The  People's  Gift,"  as  a  recogni-  5th,  from  Acting-Secretary  J.  L.  Cadwalader  to 

tton  of  his  great  merits  in  behalf  of  ameliorat-  Mr.  Jay,  at  the  capital  of  Austro-Hungary : 

mg  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  The  right  to  em oy  such  privileges  aa  may  tttaoh 

The  aggregate  national  wealth  of  Denmark  to  a  citizen  of  the  united  States  is  properiy  proved 

is  estimated  at  2.000,000,000  rigsdalers.  by  the  production  of  a  passport  legally  issued. 

In  January,  the  socialist  Pitd,  who  in  No-  ^^  every  case  where  the  action  of  a  diplomatic  or 

vember,   1873,  had  avowed  an  intention  to  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  is  fnvoked,  on 

Tciuvor,  /^2t!   'i.     J     J^r        »"   »"w"«»viA   «v  ijeiiaif  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 

march  at  the  head  of  the  socialistic  laborers  United  States,  it  is  incumbent  on  such  officer  not 

to  the  royal  palace,  and  to  extort  from  the  King  only  to  carefully  and  zealously  guard  and  protect  the 

an  amnesty  fop  three  imprisoned  socialists,  was  rignts  of  all  hona-fide  citizens,  out  also  to  careAilly 

sentenced  to  eight  months  of  forced  labor.  »^s<^^^  from  committing  this  Government  to  a  de- 

T«   T?«iv««««»r  ♦i,^  a.^rv»^».A  nrv««*  ^^  n««  mand  for  protection  on  behalt  of  a  person  presenting 

In  February,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Den-  ^  false  or  Saudulont  claim  to  citizeSship. 

mark  suppressed  the  International    Working-  Naturalized  citizens,  who  have  become  such  solely 

men^s  Union  throughout  the  kingdom.  to  avoid  the  duties  and  burdens  attached  to  a  resi- 

On  August  15th,  the  new  port  of  Esbjerg,  in  dence  in  and  allegiance  to  their  own  countrjr,  and 

Jutland,  was  opened  to  commerce.  T^""  ]j*^^  returned  to  their  native  country  without 

n^WTT^  wJ^  T«/^^A  a  T>  n    «  „^r>^^«w^  intention  to  reside  m  the  United  States,  or  to  assume 

DE  WITT,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.J).,  a  venerable,  the  duties  or  burdens  common  to  its  citizens,  who, 

accomplished,  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  in  other  words,  are  desirous  of  ei^oylng  all  the  bene- 

Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  born  in  Kingston,  fits  and  immunities  common  to  citizens  of  each  coun- 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  September  13,   1791:  try,  and  of  avoiding  all  oorresponding  duties  in  each, 

died  in  New  York  City,  May  18   1874.    He  ^l  ^1  ^  rttrrr'ter^i^te^n'; 

was  of  pure  Dutch  and  Huguenot  stock,  and  of  will  be  found  on  these  questions  in  section  80  of  the 

the  best  blood  in  New  York.     He  was  a  cousin  personal  instructions  latelv  issued. 

of  the  late  Governor  De  Witt   Clinton.     He  The  attention  of  the  Department  has  also  been 

graduated  from  Union  OoUege  m  1808,  before  ^}^^\  ^^  •*®.^*«™^  occasions,  to  applications  for  pass- 

Ki»  ^^^^^\^4-^A   k;.  aA«TA*«4-i^/v,^K  -.r^o.. .    »4-r.;i:«.j  ports  m  foreign  countnes,  founded  on  certificates  ot 

he  completed  bis  seventeenth  year ;   studied  Naturalization,  which,  upon  their  face,  bear  oonclu- 

theology  with  Kev.  Dr.  Urehgh,  of  Sohraalen-  sive  evidence  that  they  have  been  illegally  or  fraud- 

buigb,  N.  J.,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Brodhead,  of  Rhine-  ulently  obtained.    In  such  cases  a  passport  should 

beck,  and  entered  the  first  class  of  the  Theologi-  he  refused  and  the  fraudulent  certificate  forwarded 

cal  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1810,  grad-  *^  '^*  Department. 

uat^ng  there  in  1812.    The  same  year  he  was  Relative  to  American  citizens  enlisting  in 

ordained  aa  pastor  of  the  combined  congrega-  the  military  service  of  foreign  nations,  Mr. 

tions  of  Hackensack  and  Hopewell,  Dutchess  Williams,  at  Peking,  writes  to  Secretary  Fish, 
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nnder  date  of  Mar  29tfa,  stating  the  particn-  the  slightest  leftson  to  believe  that  any  such  negotia- 

lars  of  a  conversation  with  the  Chinese  offl-  tiimisonfoptorevenincontempUtion. 

ciab,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  ,^,  t^^^^V^^^^r'^^H^T^ 

They  then  inquired  if,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  a  war-ship  of  a  belligerent  have  natunUlj  brought 

arising  betw^een  China  and  Japan,  Amerioans  who  home  to  the  German  Navy  Department  a  sense  of  the 

were  engaged  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  should  be  feebleness  of  their  position  m  foreign  seas  in  the 

killed  bjr  Chinese  troops,  what  notice  would  be  event  of  a  war,  and  so  may  have  given  rise  to  the 

taken  of  it  bv  their  own  Government  I  irish  for  the  possession  of  coaling-stations,  especially 

I  answered  that  all  Americans  who  entered  the  in  the  Eastern  Asiatic  seas.    But  it  does  not  change 

military  service  of  the  Japanese  did  so  at  their  own  their  general  policy  not  to  hold  in  foreign  aeaa  posts 

risk,  and  that  the  American  Government  would  take  that  would  but  be  new  points  for  attack  for  a  fleet 

no  notice  of  their  death  under  such  droumstanoes ;  in  time  of  war. 

all  persons  composing  a  hostile  force  could  only  be  ^tr     -r^*  i         i* 

regarded  as  enemiesby  China.  Mr.  Fiah  replies  : 

J  uly  29th,  was  as  follows :  gm ;  Beferrinff  to  your  No*  662,  of  the  1 6th  ultimo, 

You  state  in  your  dispatch  that  you  had  informed  relating  to  the  imal  denial  by  the  proper  anthoritiea 

certain  officials  in  this  conversation  that  the  Ameri-  of  reports  concerning  negotiations  between  Germanv 

cans  entering  into  the  military  service  of  China  or  and  Denmark  respecting  the  cession  of  the  Danish 

Japan  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  the  Govern-  ^est  Indies,  I  have  to  request  you  to  be  watchful  in 

ment  would  take  no  notice  of  their  death  under  such  case  any  negotiation  of  that  character  should  occur, 

circumstances.    Your  answer  goes  further  than  the  I  am,  etc,                 HAMILTON  FISH. 

Department  feels  justified  in  approving.  m,         .    .         « •ir     /^            Tk           a.  ^    -d 

In  case  such  Aiierican  citizens  should  be  killed  in  The  mission  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Ber- 

battle,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civilised  warfare,  no  Hn  was  olosed  daring  the  year  by  his  reaigna- 

notice  would  be  taken  thereof;  but  the  United  States  tion.     Mr.  J.  0.  Bancroft  Davis  was  appointed 

will  expect  that  no  unusual  or  inhuman  punishment  minister  to  fill  the  vacancy.     The  foUowing 

^e^S'ir^^rrbutVaJ  iLV^iSrbe'^^aTeY a'c!  ^^tter  is  the  last-official  act  of  Mr.  Bancroft: 

cording  to  the  accepted  rules  of  civilised  xvarfare.  Ahebzcan  Lkoatiok,  BxBLnr,  June  80, 1874. 

Where  the  exercise  of  a  commission  or  the  enlist-  Bib  :  Mv  last  act  of  public  duty  before  leaving 

ment  in  a  foreign  service  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  Berlin  shall  be  to  ask  you  to  express  to  the  Preaident 

the  fact  that  a  war  arises  between  the  country  in  my  mtefiil  sense  of  the  honor  which  he  haa  done  me 

whose  service  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  in  the  language  which  he  used  in  mhting  me  my 

and  another  nation^  with  which  the  United  States  are  discharge  from  the  public  service.    I  can  receive  it 

at  peace,  does  not,  m  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  with  a  good  conscience,  for  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I 

create  an  obligation  **  to  refuse  to  serve  or  to  leave  know^  missed  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  in- 

the  flag  thus  employed.^*  structions  of  the  Department,  and  promoting,  to  the 

Such  fact  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.    Citi-  best  of  my  ability,  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the 

sens  of  all  nationalities  were  engaged  on  both  sides  country.    You  in  Washington  can  hardly  conceive 

during  the  rebellion,  and  such  has  frequently  been  the  degree  of  comfort  secured  to  our  German  fellow- 

tbe  case  with  European  nations.  citizens  b;f  the  peacefU  security  which  they  obtain 

I  fail  to  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  exterritori-  for  their  visits  in  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  natoraU- 

ality  affects  the  question  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  zation.    From  10,000  to  15,000  of  them  Come  yeariy 

the  United  States  to  cn^^e  in  the  service  of  foreign  to  their  mother-countrv  now,  without  suffering  the 

powers  when  m>t  prohibited  by  law,  or  that  it  be-  least  anxiety,  where  beror^  many  of  them^  in  order 

comes  unlawful  because  of  the  engagement  being  to  see  their  friendd,  were  obliged  to  remau  cm  the 

made  with  a  non-Christian  power.    China  has  not  other  side  of  the  frontier  or  come  into  Gmnany 

infrequently  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  Ameri-  stealthily,  running  the  risk  of  arrest  every  hoar, 

cans,  as  in  the  case  of  Ward  and  Burgevine,  and  it  is  During  the  war  between  Germany  and  France, 

not  for  her  to  take  exception  against  this  Govern-  great  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the  current  of  opinimi 

ment  that  it  refuses  to  interfere  to  prevent  its  citizens  and  the  feeling  of  the  German  Government  against 

from  entering  into  foreign  militaiTi'  service  which  the  United  States  on  account  of  sales  of  anna  to  one 

may  not  be  prohibited  by  law.          *  of  the  bellij^erents.    It  was  to  mo  a  very  ^at  source 

of  satisfaction  that  complaints  were  happily  prewnW 

On  Jannary  9th  Mr.  Bancroft  writes  from  ed.    Our  happy  cooperation  in  the  San  Juan  arbitra- 

Berlin  to  Secretary  Fish,  denying  the  desire  tion  led  to  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  reanlts. 

of  the  Government  of  Germany  to  obtain  the  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  my  mission  to  Berlin  haa 

;oia«>/i  yv^fl*  Tkrx»««o      Ua  «•««.  rounded  off  In  the  pleasantest  manner  the  years  of 

island  of  St.  Thomas.    He  says :  ^^  ^f^  ^^^^  have  be^  devoted  to  the  public  service. 

As  to  St.  Thomas,  Germany  does  not  want  it,'  and  I  may  say  that  my  unsolicited  appointment  by 

would  not  accept  it  as  a  gift ;  has  no  hankerinfi;  after  Mr.  Johnson  and  mv  new  commission  m>m  Mr.  Qrant 

that  or  any  other  West  mdia  colony ;  from  principle  have  made  to  me  the  years  of  my  great  old  age  the 

avoids  them ;  wishes  at  most  a  coaling-station  in  flower  of  ray  life. 

Asiatic  seas,  and  that  only  in  case  it  can  be  enjoyed  Yours,  etc.,             GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


in  security  without  being   made  a  military  post.         «l  *  t^  v        vnj  i..  i_ 

This  sUtement  I  have  had  often  from  every  member         -^he  vagrancy  of  Italian  cnildren,  which 


at- 


of  the  government  that  could  bv  any  possibility  have  tracted  attention  in  the  United  States  daring; 

charge  of  any  negotiation  maoe  for  the  acquisition  the  year,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 

fjf'j''^^:^^^7]l^''^^^^^^^  legislation    in  the  Italian  Parliament.     The 

again.    This  much  in  answer  to  a  telegram  received  t4.o1;««  ,v.:»:<,f».  «♦  ixr«»v.;»^^«.  ♦!.««  c*va»v«  ^^ 

mght  before  last  through  General  Schenck,  -^^H*^  minister  at  Waahington  thus  speaks  of 

.     .          ^                 ,    ,  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Fiab: 

Again,  on  January  12th,  he  writes :  L«oatiok  of  Italy,        > 

Further,  in  time  past  I  am  very  certain  that  the  Washinoton,  ^pril  97. 18T4-  ) 

idea  has  never  been  entertiuned  on  either  the  side  Sia :  Tour  Excellency  is  aware  tnat  puoUo  atten* 


of  Denmark  or  of  Germany  to  transfer  St.  Thomas  to    tion  in  the  United  States  has  for  some  time  been 
the  latter  power.    As  to  the  present,  I  cannot  And    riously  occupied  with  the  subject  of  foreign  vagiancy 
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in  this  countiT,  especially  that  of  ohildren,  who  are  It  will  auffioe,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 

iadooed  by  false  promises  to  leave  their  native  lan<L  first,  briefly  to  state  these  general  views  of  the  Presi- 

snd  who  are  subsequently  reduced  to  a  condition  of  dent ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  their  application  to  the 

the  utmost  wretchedness.    The  Italian  Parliament  several  incidents  of  this  desperate  struggle  on  the 

long  since  took  this  state  of  things  into  considera-  part  of  the  Cubans  to  acquire  independenoe.  and 

tion,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  suppression  of  this  of  Spain  to  maintain  her  sovereignty,  in  so  rar  as 

odious  traffic    It  has  now  just  passed  a  law  which  those  incidents  have  immediately  wected  the  United 

was  promulgated  December  SI,  1878,  whereby  a  States. 

unmMr  of  acts  connected  with  the  matter  are  made  Cuba  is  the  lax|^est  insular  possession  still  retained 

criminal  oifenses,  and  corresponding  penalties  are  by  any  European  power  in  America.    It  is  almost 

provided  therefor.    It  hopes  by  this  means  to  pre-  contiguous  to  the  United  States.    It  is  preeminently 

vent,  or  at  least  considerably  to  diminish,  the  traffic  fertile  in  the  production  of  objects  of  commerce  which 

in  question.  are  of  constant  demand  in  this  country,  and,  with 


siderabl^ 

operate  m       

I   am   aware  of  the   difficulties  which  present  cially,  as  well  as  geographically,  it  is  by  nature  more 

themselves  to  these  states  when  it  seems  desira-  closely  connected  with  the  Umted  States  than  with 

ble   to  extend  the  powers  of  the  central  Govern-  Spain. 

ment.  I  nevertheless  feel  confident  that  your  £z-  Civil  dissensions  in  Caba,  and  especially  sangui- 
cellenoy  will  be  pleased  to  ffive  some  attention  to  nary  hostilities,  such  as  are  now  raging  there,  pro- 
this  subject,  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  any  means  of  duce  effects  in  the  United  States  second  in  gravity 
o-:>mlng  to  an  agreement  in  relation  to  the  matter,  only  to  those  which  they  produce  In  Spain. 
TheOovemment  of  the  King  would  be  happy  to  take  Meanwhile  our  political  relation  to  Cuba  is  alto- 
into  serious  consideration  any  proposition  that  the  gether  anomalous,  seeing  that  for  any  injury  done  to 
Government  of  the  United  States  mi^ht  think  proper  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  in  Cuba  we  have 
to  make  to  it,  either  for  the  adoption  of  additional  no  direct  means  of  redress  there,  and  can  obtain  it 
artidcB  to  the  extradition  treaty  now  in  force  be-  only  by  slow  and  circuitous  action  by  way  of  Madrid. 
tween  the  two  countries,  or  for  any  thing  else.  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  has,  m  effect^  by  the 
I  have,  to  this  effect,  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your  laws  otSpiun,  supreme  and  absolute  authority  there 
Excellency  the  text  of  the  law  in  question,  and  I  beg  for  all  purposes  of  wrong  to  our  citizens ;  but  this 
you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  very  high  con-  Government  has  no  adequate  means  of  demanding 
aidention.  L.  C€>BTI.  immediate  reparation  of  such  wrongs  on  the  spot, 
^.  .,  ^r  T\  »  1  -o  a»  t  \  except  througn  a  consul,  who  does  not  possess  diplo- 
During  the  year  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  re-  matic  character,  and  to  whose  representations,  there- 
signed  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr,  Oaleb  fore,  the  Captain-General  may,  if  he  chooses,  abso- 
Cushing  was  appointed  as  his  saccessor.  The  lutely  refuse  to  listen.  And  grievous  as  this  inoon- 
iMtmctions  to  Mr.  Gushing  were  given  in  the  yenience  is  to  the  United  States  in  ordinary  times, 

-  ,1^ : 1^*4.^,  *-^«,  a^^\^„.«.  ■B':«k  .  i*  is  more  intolerable  now,  seeing  that,  as  abundantly 

foUowing  letter  from  Secretary  Fish :  appears,  the  contest  in  Cuba  isl)etween  Peninsular 

DsfAxnam  ov  Stats,  )  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand  and  native-bom  Spanish- 
WASHiiroTOir,  JMrway  6, 1874.  )  Americans  on  the  other;  the  former  being  tiie  real 
But :  Whatever  general  instructions  you  may  need  representatives  of  Spanish  force  in  Cuba,  and  exert- 
at  the  present  time  for  your  guidance  in  representing  ing  that  force,  when  thev  choose,  with  little,  if  any, 
this  Qovemment  at  Madrid  nave  reference  entirely  respect  for  the  metropolitan  power  of  Spain.  The 
to  the  aotoal  state  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  reh^  Captain-Ghsneral  is  efficient  to  ii^jure,  but  not  to  re- 
tion  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Spain.  dress,  and,  if  disposed  to  redress,  he  may  be  ham- 
It  ia  now  more  than  five  years  since  an  organized  pered,  if  not  prevented,  by  resolute  opposition  on 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  assetnoled  at  the  part  ef  the  Spaniards  around  him,  disobedient 
Yarn,  issued  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  took  alike  to  him  and  to  the  supreme  Government. 
up  arms  to  maintain  the  declaration.  The  move-  In  fine,  Cuba,  like  the  former  continental  colonies 
xoent  rapidly  spread,  so  as  to  occupy  extensive  re-  of  Spain  in  America,  ousht  to  belong  to  the  great 
gioDs  of  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  isl-  family  of  American  republics,  with  poUtiofd  ^rms 
and,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  and  public  policy  of  their  own,  and  attached  to  Eu- 
ment  have  been  exerted  ineffectually  to  suppress  the  rope  by  no  ties,  save  those  of  international  amity, 
rerolntion  and  reclaim  the  districts  in  insurrection  and  of  intellectual,  commercial,  and  social  inter- 
to  the  anthoritv  of  Spain.  The  prosecution  of  the  course.  The  desire  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
war  on  both  sides  has  ^iven  rise  to  many  questions,  the  Cubans  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  aspiration  of 
seriously  affecting  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  theirs,  because  they  are  Americans.  And  while  such 
United  states,  which  have  become  the  subject  of  independence  is  the  manifest  exigency  of  the  politi- 
diplomatio  discussion  between  this  Government  and  cal  interests  of  the  Cubans  themselves,  it  is  equally 
that  of  Spain.  so  that  of  the  rest  of  America,  including  the  Unitecl 

Tou  will  receive  herewith  a  selection,  in  chrono-  States. 

loffioal  order,  of  the  numerous  dispatches  in  this  re-  That  the  ultimate  issue  of  events  in  Cuba  will  be 

lation  which  have  passed  between  the  two  Govern-  its  independence,  however  that  issue  may  be  pro- 

ments.  Prom  these  documents  you  will  derive  ample  duced,  whether  by  means  of  negotiation,  or  as  the 

information,  not  only  respecting  special  questions,  result  of  military  operations,  or  of  one  or  those  un- 

wbich  have  arisen  fironi  time  to  time,  but  also  respect-  expected  incidents  which  so  frequently  determine 

ing"  the  general  purposes  and  policy  of  the  President  the  fate  of  nations,  it  is  impossiole  to  doubt    If 

in  the  premises.  there  be  one  lesson  in  history  more  cogent  in  its 

Thosa  purposes  and  that  policy,  as  indicated  in  teachings  than  any  other^  it  is  that  no  part  of  Amer- 

the  accompanying  documents,  have  continued  to  be  ica,  large  enough  to  constitute  a  self-sustaining  stutc, 

sabstantially  the  same  during  the  whole  period  of  can  be  permanently  held  in  forced  colonial  subjeo- 

these  events,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  tion  to  flurope.    Complete  separation  between  the 

modified  by  special  circumstances,  seeming  to  im-  metropolis  and  its  colony  may  be  postponed  by  the 

part  greater  or  less  prominence  to  the  various  aspects  former  conceding  to  the  latter  a  greater  or  less  de- 

of  the  general  question,  and  thus,  without  producing  gree  of  local  autonomy,  nearly  approaching  to  inde- 

any  ehanj^e  of  principle,  yet.  according  to  the  par-  pendence.    But  in  all  oases  where  a  positive  antogo- 

tioalar  emergen<7,  to  direct  the  action  of  the  United  nism  has  come  to  exist  between  the  mother-country 

Statea.  and  its  colonial  subjects,  where  the  sense  of  oppres- 
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flion  is  8trong:ly  felt  hj  the  latter,  and  eapeciallj  what  other  posaible  meaDS,  is  one  of  the  grave  prob- 

where  years  of  relentless  warfare  have  alienated  the  lems  of  the  situation,  of  hardly  less  interest  to  the 

parties,  one  fVom  another^  more  widely  than  they  United  States  than  the  independence  of  Cuba, 

are  sundered  by  the  ocean  itself,  their  political  sep-  The  President  has  not  been  without  hopo  that  all 

aration  is  inevitable.    It  is  one  of  those  oonelusions  these  questions  might  be  settled  by  the  spontaneous 

which  have  been  aptly  called  the  inexorable  logic  of  act  of  Spain  herself,  she  being  more  deeply  interested 

events.  in  thAt  settlement  than  all  the  rest  of  tne  world.    It 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  President  at  an  early  seemed  for  a  while  that  such  a  solution  was  at  hand, 

day  tendered  to  the  Spanish  Government  the  ffood  during^  the  time  when  the  Government  of  Spain  was 

omces  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effect-  administered  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the 

ing  by  negotiation  the  peaceful  separation  of  .Cuba  statesmenof  that  country,  or  indeed  of  Europe,  Pres- 

from  Spain,  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  ident  Castelar.    Before  attainlnff  power,  he  had  an- 

effusion  of  blood  in  the  island,  ana  relieving  both  nounced  a  line  of  policy  applicaole  to  Cuba,  which, 

Cuba  and  Spain  from  the  calamities  and  charges  of  though  falling  short  of  the  ooncession  of  absolute 

a  protractea  civil  war,  and  of  delivering  the  United  independence,  yet  was  of  a  nature  to  command  the 

States  from  the  constant  hazard  of  inconvenient  com-  approbation  of  the  United  States. 

Slications  on  the  side  either  of  Spain  or  of  Cuba.  *^  Let  us."  he  declared,  on  a  memorable  oooaaion, 

lUt  the  well-intentioned  proffers  ofthe  United  States  "  let  us  reduce  to  formulas  our  policy  in  America. 

on  that  occasion  were  imwisely  rejected  by  Spain,  ^^1.  Tlu  imnudiaU  cAoUiion  of  slamry. 

and,  as  it  was  then  already  foreseen,  the  struggle  *'2.  Autonomy  of  the  i8lan<»  of  Porto  Rico  and 

has  continued  in  Cuba  with  incidents  of  desperate  Cuba,  which  shful  have  a  {parliamentary  Assembly  of 

tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  and  of  angry  their  own,  their  own  administration,  their  own  gov- 

fiercenesB  on  the  part  Of  the  Spaniards,  unparalleled  emment.  and  a  federal  tic  to  unite  them  with  Spain, 

in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare.  as  Canaaa  is  united  with  England,  in  order  that  we 

True  it  is  that  now,  when  the  war  has  raged  for  may  found  the  liberty  of  those  states,  and  at  the 

more  than  Ave  years,  there  is  no  material  change  in  same  time  conserve  the  national  inte^ty.    I  desire 

the  miMtarr  situation.    The  Cubans  continue  to  oo>  that  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  shall  be  our 

cupy^  unsuodued,  the  eastern  and  central  parts  ot  sisters,  and  I  do  not  desire  that  they  shall  be  trans- 

the  island,  with  exception  of  the  laxger  cities  or  atlantio  Polands." 

towns,  ana  of  fortifiea  points  held  by  the  govern-  I  repeat,  that  to  such  a  line  of  policy  as  this,  espe- 

raent,  but  their  capacity  of  resistance  appears  to  be  cially  as  It  relates  to  Cuba,  the  Lnited  States  would 

undiminished,  and  with  no  abatement  of  their  rcso-  make  no  objection";    nay,  they  could  accord  to  it 

lution  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  repelling  the  domi-  hearty  cooperation  and  support,  as  the  next  best 

nation  of  Spain.  thin^  to  the  absolute  independence  of  Cuba. 

Meanwhile  this  condition  of  things  grows,  day  by  Ot  course,  the  United  states  would  prefer  t«  see 

day,  more  and  more  insupportable  to  the  United  all  that  remains  of  colonial  America  pass  fVom  that 

States.    The  Government  is  compelled  to  exert  con-  condition  to  the  condition  of  absolute  independence 

stantly  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  infringement  of  Europe. 

of  our  law  on  the  part  of  Cubans  purchasing  muni-  But  we  might  well  accept  such  a  solution  of  pres- 

tions  or  materials  of  war,  or  laboring  to  fit  out  mill-  ent  questions  as,  while  terminating  the  cruel  war 

tar^  expeditions  in  our  ports ;  we  are  constrained  to  whicn  now  desolates  the  island  and  disturbs  our  po- 

maintain  a  large  naval  K>rce  to  prevent  violations  of  litical  intercourse,  should  primarily  and  at  the  out- 

our  sovereignty,  either  by  the  Cubans  or  the  Span-  set  abolish  the  iniquitous  institution  of  slareiy .  and, 

iards ;  our  people  are  horrified  and  agitated  by  the  in  the  second  place,  should  place  Cuba  practically  in 

spectacle,  at  our  very  doors,  of  war,  not  only  with  the  possession  of  herself  by  means  of  political  insti- 

all  its  ordinary  attendants  of  devastation  and  oar-  tutions  of  self-government,  and  enable  her,  yrhile 

nage,  but  with  accompaniments  of  barbarous  shoot-  nominally  subject  to  Spain,  yet  to  cease  to  be  the 

ing  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  their  summary  execution  victim  of  Spanish  colonial  interests,  and  to  be  capa- 

by  military  commissions,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  ble  of  direct  and  immediate  relations  of  interests  and 

ofthe  age ;  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  interposing  intercourse  with  the  other  states  of  America.  *  *  • 

continually  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  against  In  these  circumstances,  the  question  what  decision 

wrongful  acts  ofthe  local  authorities  of  Spain  in  Cuba ;  the  United  States  shall  take  is  a  serious  and  difficult 

and  tne  public  peace  is  every  moment  subject  to  be  one,  not  to  be  determined  without  careful  consider- 

interrupted  by  some  unforeseen  event,  like  that  which  ation  of  its  complex  elements  of  domestic  and  for- 

recently  occurred,  to  drive  us  at  once  to  the  brink  of  eign  policy,  but  the  determination  of  which  may  at 

war  with  Spain.    In  short,  the  state  of  Cuba  is  the  any  moment  be  forced  upon  us  by  occurrences  either 

one  ^at  cause  of  perpetual  solicitude  in  the  foreign  in  Spain  or  in  Cuba, 

relations  ofthe  Umtea  States.  Withal  the  President  cannot  but  regard  ind^tat- 

While  the  attention  of  this  Government  is  fixed  on  denc6^  and  emancipation,  of  course,  as  the  only  cer- 

Cuba,  In  the  interest  of  humanity,  by  the  horrors  of  tain,  and  even  th6  necessary,  solution  of  the  question 

civil  war  prevailing  there,  we  cannot  forbear  to  re-  of  Cuba.    And,  in  his  mind,  all  incidental  Questions 

fleet,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  humanity  as  in  other  are  quite  subordinate  to  those,  the  larger  ODJecta  of 

relations,  that  the  existence  of  slave -labor  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  in  this  respect, 

audits  influence  over  the  feelings  and  interests  ofthe  It  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  so  far  as 

Peninsular  Spaniards,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  we  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  questions, 

calamities  which  now  afflict  the  island.    Except  in  this  Government  is  not  actuated  by  any  selfish  or 

BrazilandinCuba,  servitude  has  almost  disappeared  interested  motive.    The  President  does  not  medi- 

from  the  world.    Not  in  the  Spanish-American  re*  tate  or  desire  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 

publics  alone,  nor  in  the  British  possessions,  nor  in  States,  but  its  elevation  into  an  independent  repub- 

the  United  States,  nor  in  Russia — not  in  those  coun-  lie  of  freemen,  in  harmony  with  ourselves  and  with 

tries  alone,  but  even  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  herself—  the  other  repuolics  of  America, 

the  bonds  ofthe  slave  have  been  struck  off,  and  pei^  You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of 

sonal  freedom  is  the  all  but  universal  rule  and  puolio  the  United  States  in  reference  to  Cuba  at  the  present 

law,  at  least  to  the  nations  of  Christendom.    It  can-  time  is  one  of  expectancy,  but  withpositive  and 

not  long  continue  in  Cuba,  environed  as  that  island  fixed  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  United  States 

is  by  communities  of  emancipated  slaves  in  the  other  when  the  time  or  emergency  of  action  shall  arrive. 

West  India  Islands  and  in  the  United  States,  When  it  shall  arrive,  you  "*ill  receive  specific  in- 

Whether  it  sh^ll  be  put  en  end  to  by  the  voluntary  structions  what  to  do.    Meantime,  instructed  as  you 

act  ofthe  Spanish  Government,  by  domestic  violence,  now  are  as  to  the  intimate  purposes  of  the  Govern* 

or  by  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  Tara,  or  by  ment,  you  are  to  oot  in  conformity  therewith  in  the 
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absence  of  any  apeciflc  inatnictions,  and  to  comport  leges,  and  their  jonrnalism,  would  cost  not 

yoorself  accordingly  in  allyour  communicationa  and  j^gg  ^^j^  |26,000.    The  subject  was  laid  on  the 

mtercoarse,  official  or  unomcial,  with  persons  or  pub-  ♦oKIo 

lie  men  in  Spain.  mT'                 i»  -l    t»       s    j»  ■»#•    • " 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  be  said  that,  In  ao-  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  present- 

cordance  with  the  established  policy  of  the  United  ed  an  encouraging  view  of  the  work  of  the 
States  in  such  cases,  as  exemplified  in  the  many  year  just  passed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Nebraska, 
changes  of  government  in  Franw  during  the  last  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
oifhty  rears,  and  in  the  Mexican  Bepubho  since  the  -or  ^  Tr-Z-t^-^  -dZ^^  i  •  xr  —  V  ^.  r\  i 
time  if  its  flJst  recognition  by  us,  and  in  other  cases  ^^st  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Col- 
which  have  occurred  in  Europe  and  America,  you  orado,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri.  Sixty-fonr 
will  i)resent  your  credentials  to  the  persons  or  au-  new  places  had  been  visited,  thirty-seven 
thorities  whom  you  may  find  in  the  actual  exercise  churches  organized,  288  weak  churches  helped, 
of  the  executive  power  of  Spain.  4  49,^.  persons  added  to  the  churches,  and  the 
DISCIPLES  OF  CERIST.  The  General  sum  of  $64,045.97  contributed  to  the  purposes 
Christian  Mimonary  Convention  met  at  Cin-  of  the  board.  The  board  represented  that  a 
cinnati,  Ohio,  October  20th.  About  six  hnn-  chief  obstacle  to  their  more  complete  success 
dred  delegates  were  present ;  Isaac  Essett  was  lay  in  a  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
chosen  president.  A  quarter-centennial  ad-  authorized  donors  to  disburse  their  own  con- 
dress  was  delivered  by  W.  K.  Pendleton,  in  tributions.  The  operation  of  this  rule  was  re- 
which  was  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  garded  by  the  board  as  such  as  practically  to 
convention.  Progress  was  reported  by  the  gen-  destroy  "church  cooperation,"  and  they  rec- 
eral  secretary  in  the  organization  of  Sunday-  ommended  such  amendment  aa  would  obviate 
schools  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  its  objectionable  features.  The  board  advised 
Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  that  some  measure  be  adopted  by  which  the 
ginia.  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  State  treasurers  should  be  enabled  to  pay 
and  Michigan.  Seventy-five  Sunday-schools  regularly  whatever  may  be  due  to  the  general 
had  been  organized  in  Kentucky  since  Novem«  board ;  that  each  county  in  a  State  be  made  a 
ber,  1878.  A  normal  Sunday-school  institute  district,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  three 
had  been  held  in  Ohio,  and  a  great  Sunday-  to  promote  Sunday-school  institutes,  to  make 
school  convention  in  Indiana.  The  committee  provision  for  churches  desiring  ministerial 
to  whom  the  report  of  the  general  secretary  labor,  to  hold  mass  meetings,  to  see  that  con- 
was  referred,  recommended  that  his  work  be  tributions  are  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
continued,  and  that  each  State  desiring  his  ser-  general  board,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  corn- 
vices  be  asked  to  become  responsible  for  the  munication  between  the  county  and  State 
expense  of  the  work  done  within  its  bounds,  boards.  The  convention  instructed  the  gen- 
An  essay  was  read  on  the  subject  of  home  eral  board  to  establish  one  or  more  foreign 
missions ;  it  elicited  a  general  discussion :  the  missions.  A  meeting  of  women  was  held 
conviction  was  expressed  that  efforts  should  during  the  session  of  the  convention  at  which 
be  made  to  furnish  the  churches  with  better  a  "Woman's  Christian  Missionary  Society"  was 
pastoral  care,  to  give  assistance  to  weak  and  organized.  Delegates  were  present  from  nine 
declining  churches,  to  look  more  carefully  States.  The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
after  the  freedmen,  to  secure  the  preaching  of  society  started  with  a  fund  of  $891  in  its 
the  gospel  to  the  foreign  population  coming  treasury.  A  formal  reception  was  given  it  by 
into  the  country,  and  to  build  up  the  cause  of  the  convention,  when  addresses  were  made  by 
the  denomination  in  the  cities.  The  general  Mrs.  Goodwin  on  the  "  Undeveloped  Talent  of 
board  were  instructed  by  the  convention:  1.  the  Church,"  and  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pearre  on 
To  employ  four  evangelists  to  work  wherever  "  Woman's  Board  Missions."  The  convention 
the  board  might  suggest.  2.  To  endeavor  to  gave  recognition  and  approval  to  the  new  so- 
receive  and  appropriate  moneys  as  follows :  to  ciety,  and  pledged  cooperation  with  it.  A 
the  establishment  of  missions  among  the  committee  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
freedmen,  $8,000 ;  for  the  Bible-school  at  bear  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  convention 
Louisville,  Ky.,  $1,000;  for  missions  in  Ne-  to  the  General  Conference  of  Free-will  Baptists 
braska,  $2,000 ;  for  missions  in  Kansas,  $2,000.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  made  a  report  of  their 
3.  To  have  personal  appeals  for  funds  made  proceedings.  The  Rev.  C.  M.  Graham,  of 
through  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  to  Chicago,  visited  the  convention  as  a  fraternal 
appoint  such  other  agents  as  may  be  necessary  delegate  from  the  Free-will  Baptists.  He 
to  x>romote  the  foregoing  objects.  The  com-  asked  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
mittee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  fer  with  a  similar  committee  of  that  denomi- 
the  General  Convention  to  make  arrangements  nation  on  the  subject  of  union.  He  represent- 
to  hare  the  Disciples  of  Christ  appropriately  ed  that  the  Free-wOl  Baptists  were  quite  fa- 
represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  centen-  vorable  to  union.  A  committee  of  conference 
nial  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  on  the  subject  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
in  1876,  reported  that  to  set  forth  in  a  proper  five  members. 

manner  the  various  features  which  it  would  be  The  general  annual  meeting  of  the  churches 

desirable  to  have  represented  on  the  part  of  of  the  Disciples  of  Christy  in  England^  Soot- 

the  Disciples,  embracing  their  literature,  their  lar^d^  Ireland^  and  Wales,  took  place  August 

history,  the  statistics  of  their  churches,  col-  11th,  at  Carlisle.    The  reports  of  the  stations 
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were    incomplete.      Eigbty-two    out  of   one  Tiiking  into  oonBideratlon  the  expense  involved  in 

hundred  and  nine    churches    made    returns,  the  comprehensive  plan  before  relerred  t<),  and  en- 

o-  *    r^       J*      V           \.!r^^   «tr7lT.»«r-^   ^f  largedasstated,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 

Sixty-one  churches  reported  an  mcrease  of  ^te  board  adopted  an  erroneous  and,  inlts  results, 

one  hundred  and  twenty-nme  members  smoe  a  vicious  method  of  letting  contracts  for  this  work. 

1873.    The  treasurer's  statement  showed  his  viz.,  withoat  competition  open  to  the  public;  sna 

receipts  to  have  been  £818  18#.  6d.  and  his  ex-  ^^t  the  method  adopted  by  the  board:  resulted  in 

expenditures  £981  16*.  4^.  ^H^  payment  of  an  increased  price  over  and  above 

KTorPTir^  ArT  r^ArTriroT  a       t     t     ^  "What  would  have  been  paid  if  open,  fair,  and  free 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.    In  January,  competition  had  been  invited, 

petitions  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  After  the  paasaffe  of  the  loan  act  of  $4/)00,000.  the 

the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Represent-  Board  of  Public  works  invited  proposals  an<F  oids 

atives,  signed  by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  fo^  j;o*  \^  ^«/°?«  ^  pursuance  of  said  plan,  and 

n^^,•.Jiui^  ^.»J:«/.  ♦!,«♦  ««  ir*'^^^*-i^^*i^T^  ««f/v  ou  the  1st  of  September  opened  all  these  vanous 

Columbia,  praying  that  an  investagation  mto  ^^^   ^^^      ^^^^^  afterw^d  to  the  bidders  that 

the  affairs  of  the  District  be  ordered.    The  none  of  the  bids  would  be  accepted,  but  that  tbe 

chief  cause  of  complaint  was  directed  against  board  would  fix  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  various  class- 

the  action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  «»  of  work,  and  let  contracts  at  their  discretion,  upon 

haA  Antpriwl  nnnn  an  ftitfinrivA  avRtem  of  nub-  *^**  ■«*^®  <>f  ^^^^  prices.    This  opened  the  way  for 

naa  enierea  upon  an  extensive  PJ^^J^y"^^  favoritism  in  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  for  a  sti^ 

he  improvements  which  wwhringmg  financial  ^em  of  brokerage  in  contracts  which  was  demoraDi. 

embarrassments  upon  the  District,  and  griev-  ing  in  its  results,  bringing  into  the  list  of  cootnct- 

ous  burdens  upon  the  inhabitants.    It  was  fur-  ors  a  class  of  people  unaccustomed  to  perform  the 

ther  alleged  that  the  proceedings  of  the  board  '^ort  required,  and  enabling  legitunate  contractors 

had  been  attended  with  irregularities  and  cor-  ^  Kfy  ^W  P"^®"  "^  ^^^^'^  to  secure  contracts,  and, 

ua\M.  uwix  OVVQUUV7U  n  i.vu  «x  *  o|^ uAot  «mvo  ouu  v v*  ^^  ^^  opmiou  of  vouT  committcc,  WBS  thc  bcginninjf 

rupt  practices.                                                ^  of  nearly  all  the  irregiUarities  disclosed  in  the  testi- 

Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a  mony  in  the  letting  of  contracts.  Any  system  which 

joint  committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Thur-  would  enable  an  adventurer  to  come  from  a  distant 

man  and  Boutwell  (the  latter,  m  consequence  <^^tyA*^<lv^A*^®  *^®  of  a  contracting  firm,  make 

of  illness,  was  succeeded  by  Senator  AiUon),  gj~|^^^^^^^ 

and  Messrs.  Stewart,  Wilson,  Uubbell,  x>ass,  bya  paving  contract  could  be  secured,  and,  after  per- 

Jewett,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  House  of  B^apre-  sistent  e^rt,  succeed  in  securing  a  contract,  and 

sentatives.    The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  actually  bindmg  his  princioals,  the  contractors,  to 

was  held  on  Febnaary  nth,  and  on  the  6th  of  f^l^^C ^\i^TtfrZ^tI'Lt^lV^^ 

March  the  investigation  was  begun.    After  an  groes  amount  to  be  received  being  only  about  ttoo,- 

immense  amount  of  testimony  had  been  taken,  ooo,  in  its  nature  must  be  vicious,  and  ought  to  be 

a  report  was  made  on  the  16th  of  June.    The  oondenmed. 

committee  reached  the  following  conclusion :  The  committee  called  attention  to  discrep- 

_               .^^            -      .  .      .^  ^  .^             .  anoies  in  the  measurements  for  work  done  as 

em'^JTSS^rof'Sif  PnS:  '^l  Z  ^^  '-?de  b^  «n  engineer  appointed  ^^the  com- 

complications  which  now  environ  its  finances  and  mittee  contrasted  With  those  certihed  to  by 

affurs,  are  primarily  chargeable  to  the  attempt  early  the  board,  and  criticised  the  absolute  power 

made  by  the  authorities  placed  over  it  to  inaugurate  vested  in   the  vice-president.  Shepherd,  and 

to^bTwm^letod^^^^^  ^^  *^®  reckless  manner:  in  which  the  func- 

ought  tS°£ive%e^ed"or  itr^mpleti^n '  sIvJ^  ^^^^^  ^^  treasurer  and  auditor  had  been  per- 

years.  formed.  The  committee  "  unanimously  amved 

A  system  of  improvements,  covering  more  than  a  at  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  form  of 

hundred  miles  of  streets,  contemplating  a  system  of  government  of  the  District  is  a  failure ;  that 

rxj;^^o%svl^?:^e7^^^^^^  i^  -  *oo  -r^'^T  ^^Vr  ""^t^  '  ^'t 

cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  as  well  as  of  po wers  and  relations  of  its  several  departments 

the  roads  in  the  county,  and  to  be  undertaken  at  a  are  so  lU- denned  that  limitations  mtended  by 

single  stroke,  without  the  preliminary  organization  Congress  to  apply  to  the  whole  government 

of  the  various  detaUs  of  engineering  work,  and  plats,  ^re  construed  to  limit  but  one  of  its  depart- 

fc'ThVtLT^oiidnS^dn^olK^^^^^  r-^^^>  that  it  is  wanting  In  sufficient  «fe- 

pernicious.    It  made  but  little  difference  in  some  re-  guard  against  maladministration  and  the  crea- 

spects  what  pUn  6t  lettixig  contracts  was  adopted;  tion  of  indebtedness;  that  the  system  of  taxa- 

any  plan  under  these  ciroumstancea  would  have  been  tion  it  allows  opens  a  door  to  great  inequalitj 

found  defective.    And  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  a^d  injustice,  and  is  wholly  insufficient  to  ae- 

that,  when  the  Board  of  Public  Works  entered  upon  ^„.^  .r^  ^*™^*  y»^ii««*^««\v4?  4«*^..  ««/i  ♦i.^f 

the  execution  of  thU  plan  of  improvements  whtoh,  «ure  the  prompt  collection  of  taxes ;  and  that 

as  it  was  originally  designed,  involved  the  expendi-  ^o  remedy  short  of  its  abolition  and  the  sub- 

turo  of  not  less  than  $6,000,000,  it,  IVom  one  cause  or  stitution  of  a  simpler,  more  restricted  and 

another,  so  changed  and  enlarged  the  plan  as  to  in-  economical  government  will  suffice.^ 

vol  ve  an  ^-^^liiT^S^V  W'T^^i^*^'  IM\^'  As  the  session  of  Congress  was  near  its  dose, 
surpnsmg  that  we  find  that  the  difficulties  and  em-  .,  ^  ^^««,«u*«^  ^^^^.^^^a^a  *\.^  «*x^^;««w./.«.* 
bariassmints  which  might  be  expected  to  attend  the  t"®  committee  recommended  the  appomtoent 
lesser  scheme  were  proportionately  increased ;  and  of  a  commission  to  manage  tbe  aiiairs  of  the 
while  jovLT  committee  iom  in  the  general  expression  District  under  limited  and  restrained  powers ; 
of  gratification  at  beholdmg  the  improved  condition  ju^^j  ^^t  ^  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
of  the  national  oanital,  the  embellishments  end  ^^  ^  ^  government  to  be  sub- 
adornments  everywhere  visible,  they  cannot  but  ..^  j*  ri  ****•"«  ^*6v.«*m***%^  «  w 
condemn  the  methods  by  which  this  sudden  and  netted  to  Congress  at  its  next  session, 
rapid  transition  was  secured.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  a 
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bin  was  passed  by  Conflrress,  and  approred  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  oommittee, 

June  20tk,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  "^d Jiave  received  no  share  of  its  attention,  except 

vuuo  ^WMA,  ^AVTiviiue  *^      »«  wj/^/v  ^         -  xv^  aa  to  the  Pohce  Court,  in  regard  to  "which  certain 

commissioners  to  wind  up  the  affairs  ot  the  provisions  are  made  with  the  view  of  efficiency  and 

Distriot,  and  of  a  committee  compnsing  two  dispatch  in  the  transaction  of  its  business.     The 

Senators  and  two  members  of  the  Honse,  to  establishment  of  a  Municipal  Court  is  also  provided 

prepare  a  suitable  form  of  permanent  govern-  for,  having  exclusive  civQ  jurisdiction  of  matters 

fL^5*      T\.r.  ««^^«f  «^  *\^r.  /f^rv^'ry*\*4^n.A  «r«a  a«K  uoncognizable  bv  justices  ot  the  peace,  and   thus 

ment.    The  report  of  the  committee  was  sub-  ^uperg*  ding  the  office  and  jurisdiction  of  said  jus- 

mitted  to  Congress  December  7th,  through  the  tjces ;  aod  in  addition  thereto  it  is  provided  that  any 

chairman,  Senator  Morrill.    The  plan  submit-  Jud^e  of  said  Municipal  Court  mav,  under  such  reg- 

ted  was,  that  Congress  should  exercise  that  ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court 

exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  with  oj  iJfH?!?,*™^*'  h^^^^rmlnd  Ll^l^^^ 

......     P        ^  J  1 av^  r«  ~»i.:4.^4.:^..    ^^a  oi  said  court  to  bold  a  term  and  sessions  oi  tne  ro- 

which  It  IS  invested  by  the  Constitution,  and  jj^  court,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  business 

provide  for  the  general  supermtendence  or  its  therein. 

affairs,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  through  Provision  is  made  for  the  assessment  and  eolloo- 

officers  and  agents  directly  amenable  to  the  su-  tion  of  a  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of 

^•A»^«.  ^^^^^J^*r^  A«if  T«ft^;f «  /^f  ♦K/»  TTn?f/i;i  Qf  af-od  the  mhabitants  of  the  Distnct,  except  such  as  are  ex- 

preme  executive  authority  of  the  United  States.  ^   ^       ^^  ^^^  supposed'  medium  rate  of  $2  on 

The  form  of  government  recommended  by  the  the  $100,  the  valuation  for  such  taxation  being  tlie 
>mmittee  was  as  follows :  true  value  thereof,  as  upon  sjust  appraisement  be- 
As  to  a  frame  of  government,  observing  their  in-  tween  debtor  and  creditor.    Tlie  assessors  are  to  be 

Teffents,  and  may  be  by  them  re- 
The  taxes  are  to  be  pajrable  to  the 

cieacv  ot  admimstration  ana  or  omciai  responsiDuity,  ^v'"««'^-  »'-  -« v«. ual  Revenue  for  the  District,  col- 

the  committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  the  lected  by  him  and  paid  into  theUnited  States  Ireas- 


committee  was  as  follows :  true  value  thereof,  as  upon  sjust  appraisement  be- 
As  to  a  frame  of  government,  observing  their  in-  tween  debtor  and  creditor.  Tlie  assessors  are  to  be 
Btructlon  and  the  constitutional  limitations  on  the  appointed  by  the  regents,  and  may  be  by  them  re- 
appointing power,  and  havhig  regard  to  proper  efll-  moved  for  cause.  The  taxes  are  to  be  payable  to  the 
cfeacv  of  Sdministration  and  of  (rfficial  responsibility,  po?®? tor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District,  col- 
the  committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  the  lected  by  him  and  paid  into  theUnited  States  Ireas- 
new  government  for  the  District  a  department  in  the  ^^^  and  all  sums  provided  for  from  any  source  what- 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  stnctly  Umited  to  ^J®/ *^*<>  ,^  <^}^f'^  ^t  P»»d  ^°*^  *^«  Treasury 
the  affairs  of  said  DUtrict.  At  the  head  of  this  de-  of  the  Umted  States  m  bke  manner,  and  all  pay- 
partment  shall  be  a  board  of  general  control,  desig-  m«nto  for  Bajmes  and  compensations  and  for  other 
Sated  "  a  Board  of  Regents,*'  Sf  three  persons,  to  Be  PTO<>?»  •'«  ^  ^  "^*^«  ^.^  .*^«  Treasurer  of  the 
appointed  by  the  Presideit  and  confirmed  6y  the  United  States  upon  appropriations  by  Con«iess,  and 
Sehate,  with  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  and  removable  •{}  vouchers  and  accounts  an  to  be  audited  bv,  and 
only  for  cause,  who  are  to  exercUe  the  chief  execu-  aU  7»7*;*!,*"^  requisitions  are  to- pass  under  the 
tivo  authority,  alwavs  acting  as  a  public  body  and  control  of,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
with  limited  and  defined  powers.  Within  this  de-  United  States.  ,  ,  *i.  *  *  *i 
partment  and  subject  to  ite  supervision  are  distinct  ,^5^«*1  ^f^^\ ^^  *^ ..!  "2  *  n^  *^*  '^^^'^^.^f  ^^  "'® 
Subdivisions  of  bireaus,  the  head  of  each  of  which  President,  to  be  trimsmitted  to  Conjrress  with  a  par- 
la  a  Board  of  Cooperative  Control,  whose  duties  and  ticular  statement  of  the  public  service  for  the  past 
powers  are  also  defined,  and  whose  doings  are  open  I'^^u^/  appUcation  made  of  all  pubUc  moneys,  with 
to  proper  inspection.  Irhese  boards  are  appointed  detailed  statements  of  the  expense  of  each  bureau 
by  the  regents,  except  as  to  the  Board  of  Education.  «»d  separate  office  of  said  government, 
a  portion  of  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  mv^  ^.  ;i^v*  ^#  *i>^  tv«^«:»4.  ^p  n^^^^vi^ 
b^^he  inhabitants,  and  except,  also,  as  to  the  Bureau  ,  The  net^  debt  of  the  Ihstnct  of  Columbin, 
ofPublic  Works,  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  detailed  less  seonnties  on  hand  and  available,  was  thus 
by  the  President  fh>m  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  reported  by  President  Grant  in  his  annnal  mes- 
army.  have  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  and  are  re-  g^ge  at  the  opening  of  Congress:  Bonded  debt 
movable  by  the  regents  for  cause.  They  relate  to  ^  ^  j  ^  j^  j  -^q,^.  $8,888,940 ;  8.65 
and  embrace  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  District,  """^"^  F*  'y*  *^  "  "*/  ■'j  ^  • '»  v  )^  »  ^  » 
except  such  as  falls  under  the  executive  departments  Donds,  act  of  Congress,  June  20,  1874,  f  2,088,- 
and  the  courts,  and  are  denominated  the  Boards  of  168.78 ;  oertincate  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  $4,- 
llcalth.  Education,  Police,  Excise,  PubUo  Works,  770,688.46 ;  total,  $16,742,667.61— less  special 
Fire,  and  Buildings.                                                                                                         '           ..... 


ra»Li 

thought  desirable  to  present  a  firamework  of  gov-  •,  -rrr    i  • 

emment  that  could  be  administered  with  as  iniVe-  Ohio  Canal  bonds,  $76,000,  and  Washington 

quent  appeals  to  its  authority  an  the  nature  of  the  &  Alexandria   Railroad  bonds,  $69,000 ;    in 

c««  would  allow.    To  accomplish  thU  it  was  neces-  ^jj^  jj^^jg  ^f  ^i^^  sinking-fnnd,  $1,748,064.87, 

SSo!?ty?of?^  Sn'SJ^m^t^'delLl^a^^^^  1-ving  th^  actual  debt,  Jess  said  assets,  $18,- 

manner  of  exercising  authority,  and  accordingljr  the  994,613.24.      In  addition  to  this,   there  are 

latter  course  has  been  adopted,  and,  the  committee  claims  preferred  against  the  government  of 

trust,  will  be  found  to  have  secured  thereby  a  de-  the  District  amoimting  in  the  estimated  aggre- 

»irable  pubUcity  of  offlcial^^^^^^^^  t^  reported  by  the  Board  of  Audit  to  $8,147,- 

'^^sS^^T^fr^Zt^oT^^^^^^  787.48,Vwbici  the.greater  part  will  pVobi- 

Authority  to  make  suitable  and  necessary  ordinances  bly  be  rejected.    This  snm  can  with  no  more 

and  regmations  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Con-  propriety  be  included  in  the  debt  account  of 

inress  has  been  conferred  upon  those  charged  with  ^he  District  government  than  can  the  thon- 

^^^JS^^^'^S^^Se^'^^''''^^''  sands  of  claims  against  the  General  Govem- 

"^The  mUitia  system  has  been  revived,  and  a  limit-  ment  be  indnded  as  a  portion  of  the  national 

ed  and  comparatively  inexpensive  force  provided  debt,  but  the  aggregate  sum  thus  stated  m- 
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United  States  Government  and  the  District  of  passed  authorizing  the  constraction  of  a  Pa- 
Columbia  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  prin-  cific  Railway  by  a  private  company,  to  be  snb- 
cipal  and  interest  ofthe  8.65  bonds.  Therefore,  sidized  by  the  Government.  On  the  6tb  of 
in  computing  with  precision  the  bonded  debt  February,  1873,  a  charter  was  granted  for  this 
of  the  District,  the  aggregate  sums  above  stated  purpose  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  and 
as  respects  the  8.65  bonds  now  issued,  tiie  out-  almost  immediately  arose  suspicions  of  qnes- 
standing  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  tionable  prearrangements  between  the  (iov- 
and  the  unadjusted  claims  pending  before  that  ernment  and  Sir  Hugh.  Charges  were  accord- 
board,  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  pf  the  ingly  formulated,  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
amount  to  be  apportioned  to  the  United  States  tion,  and,  subsequently,  an  inquiry  by  royal 
Government.  commission,  were  entered  into,  resulting  in 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    Since  our  last  such  disclosures  of  monetary  transactions  be- 

extended  notice  of  this  Confederation,  it  has  tween  the  leader  of  the  Government,  Sir  John, 

been  further  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  the  and  the  leader  of  the   company,  Sir  Hugh, 

old  British  colony  of  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  as  finally  caused  the  complete  overthrow  of 

situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  southern  the  Macdonald  administration.    A  short  time 

portion,  and  separated  from  the  main-land  by  previous  to  this  event  Sir  Hugh  Allan  re- 

the  Northumberland  Straits.     It  is  a  fertile  linquished  the  charter,  having  been  unable  to 

island,  180  miles  long  by  84  wide,  devoted  obtain  in  England  the  necessary  capital  to 

chiefly  to  agriculture ;  but  its  fisheries  are  val-  commence  the  construction  of  the  road.    Al- 

uable,  and  ship-building  is  also  prosecuted  with  exander  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  the  leader  ofthe 

some  enterprise.    Its  population,  according  to  opposition  to  the  government  of  Sir  John  A. 

the  latest  census,  is  108,000.    For  some  time  the  Macdonald,  became  the  prime-minister  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  island  were  more  unwilling  succeeding  administration,  formed  under  com- 

than  otherwise  to  enter  the  Union ;  but  seri-  mand  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of 

ous  financial  embarrassment  arose,  and  the  pub-  Dufferin,  in  November,  1878. 

lie  mind  naturally  turned  toward  Ottawa  for  The  immediate  and  pressing  question  which 

relief.    In  addition  to  the  benefit  which  Prince  the  new  Government  had  to  deu  with  was  the 

Edward^s  will  eigoy  in  common  with  the  other  construction  of  the  Pacific  Bailway,  to  which, 

provinces  forming  the  Confederation,  it  was  undoubtedly,  the  Dominion  had  been  pledged 

provided  that  the  railroad,  of  200  miles  in  by  the  previous  Executive,  and  in  an  address 

length,  which  the  local  government  had  under-  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the  county  of 

taken  to  construct  at  a  cost  of  $8,250,000,  Lambton,  issued  immediately  upon  his  accept- 

shonld  become  the  property  of  the  Dominion,  ance  of  office,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  thus  explicit: 

Farther  exceptional  advantage  was  conferred  We  must  meet  the  difliculty  imposed  on  CuiadA 

in  the  form  of  aid  to  steamboat  and  telegraphic  b^r  the  reckless  arrangements  of  the  late  Govemmeui 

communication  with  the  main-land.  ^i^h  reference  to  the  Pacific  Bailway,  under  which 

To  complete  the  union  of  provinces  as  an-  l^^l  Pj^ged  the  honor  and  resouroea  of  this  wun- 

*u     •     J    F'y*^  ui*w  «x**v**  V    F*"  4ofl«   "T     1  try  to  the  commencement  of  that  ffiflrantio  work  in 

thorized  by  imperial  authority  m  1869,  it  only  j^iy^  isrs,  and  to  its  completion  by  July,  1881.  That 

remains  now  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Kew-  compact  has  already  been  broken.    Over  a  million 

foundland ;  and,  doubtless,  means  to  that  end  has  now  been  spent  in  surveys,  but  no  part  of  the 

will  soon  present  themselves.  ^°e  ^"  y«*  ^^  located,  and  the  bargain  h,  as  we 

Thifl  -kX^n  ^^^^rY^'^^la^^^A  fi*^  -n^«»;««:/N«  ^^  always  said  it  was,  incapable  of  literal  fulflument 

This  being  accomplished,  the  Dommion  of  i^j^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^   ^^^  ^f  communi- 

Oanaaa  will  extend  from  tne  last-mentioned  cation  across  the  continent,  and  to  faciliutethe  con- 
possession,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Queen  stnxction  of  the  railway  itself,  it  will  be  our  policj 
Charlotte's  Island  on  the  Pacific,  extending  to  utilize  the  enormous  stretches  of  magnificent 
across  the  continent  in  its  broadest  part,  a  dis-  7*^'  communication  which  Ue  between  a  point  not 
tance  of  80:>  of  longitude,  but  in  higWtitude  ("4^  tl^l^^^r^^L^%^J^7i  t 
ana  occupying  tne  whole  of  the  country  north  Georgian  Bay.  thus  avoiding  for  the  present  the  eon- 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  This  struction  of  about  1,800  miles  of  railway,  estimated 
space  appears  large  on  the  map,  but  we  are  ^  «o»t  from  $60,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  and  render 

told  that  "  the  greater  part  of  it  is  beyond  the  ^'^os^cS.r ^tU'e  tkro^JSc^^c^^^Swi^ 

limit  of  the  growth  of  trees,  and  much  of  the  ^hich  are  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  complete  line 

residue  is  too  cold  to  constitute  a  chosen  resi-  of  rail  and  steamboat  communication  from  east  to 

deuce  for  Europeans."    Its  geographical  con-  west. 

figuration  is  also  remarkable ;  denied  expan-  Becent  ofiScial  reports  show  that  the  surveys 

sion  on  the  one  side  by  the  frozen  ocean,  and  for  this  work  are  rapidly  advancing;  that  the 

on  the  other  by  the  United  States,  it  somewhat  Pembina  branch  of  tlie  road  is  already  under 

resembles  a  mathematical  line,  havmg  length  contract ;  that  tenders  for  the  line  from  Nipis- 

without  breadth.  sing  to  Georgian  Bay  have  been  called  for; 

Becent  political  proceedings  in  the  Dominion  the  telegraph  and  wagon-road  through  British 

have  been  of  a  grave  character,  arising  in  the  Columbia  commenced ;  and  that  the  premier, 

main  from  what  may,  in  a  country  of  such  availing  himself  of  the  favorable  state  of  the 

limited  resources,  be  considered  a  gigantic  rail-  marketo,  has  purchased  40,000  tons  of  steel 

way  policy.    It  will  be  remembered  that^  in  rails  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  national 

the  parliamentary  session  of  1872,  an  act  was  undertaldng. 
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The  legifilation  of  the  Dominion  parliament-  returns,  from  July  to  December,  amounted  to 

ary  aessious  of  1873-74  has  been  eminently  $8,683,759,  of  which  $4,908,759  is  set  down  to 

practical  and  progressive.    An  act  of  the  for-  the  Grand  Trunk  Company, 

mer  session,  cap.  33,  confirms  a  contract  be-  The  progress  of  telegraphy  has  also  been 

tween  the  Postmaster-General  and  Sir  Hugh  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  population.     The 

Allan  (who  has  been  engaged  in  this  service  position  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 

for  many  years),  for  a  weekly  mail-service  be-  on  the  17th  of  October  last,  wiU  be  seen  by 

tween  Quebec  or  Montreal  and  Liverpool  in  the  following  table : 

summer  and  Portland  and  Liverpool  in  win-    Mliesof  poles i«.ooi 

ter,  for  the  sum  of  $126,688.33  per  annum —    Hiiesofwire jw,a67 

either  party  having  power  to  end  the  contract    S"®!**' *!?^l£ ^«H^ 

•  •  "  %        ,»  1  . 1     Tk    ^  MnniD6r  or  onic<;8 l.Soo 

upon  gi vmg  one  year's  notice,  and  the  Postmas-    setis  of  inetniaientfl i^eia 

ter-General  having  said  power  at  any  time  for    Heesajcet  for  the  year  ending  November, 

non^rforoMmce.  A  stringent  law  wMpa^^^^  wlXtoniwiiii;^™;i;;iiiy:::;; :::::::;::  iSoioS 

m  which,  besides  dealmg  severely  with  *'  cor- 
rupt practices,"  is  prescribed  against  the  par-        Of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Company  it  is 
ty  wrongfully  elected,  not  only  the  loss  of  the    reported : 

seat,  but  incapacity  to  sit  during  that  Parlia-         Number  of  offlces 800 

roent.    The  ballot  has  also  been  introduced,         Miles  in  ooeration 6,ooo 

and,  80  far  ha.  worked  .nccowftuiy   oa««      ^xL^^S^:::::::::::-::"":.  Z 

of  controverted  elections  are  by  another  law 

transferred  from  parliamentary  committees  to  The  increase  of  tonnage  and  the  steady  ad- 

the  Supreme  Courts.    The  operation  of  this  vance  of  marine  and  fishery  interests  in  the 

law  has  been  observed  to  be  prompt  and  effec-  Dominion  are  also  observable.    The  official  re- 

tive,  it  being  evident  that  the  grosser  forms  of  ports  of  the  Department  of  Marine  show  high 

bribery  must  certainly  disappear   under  its  appreciation,  on  the  ])art  of  the  responsible 

strictness  and  influence.    A  source  of  much  minister,  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.    In 

diflSctdty  between  the  governments  of  Ontario  the  Quebec  division,  for  instance,  extending  to 

and  Qnebeo  has  been  removed  by  the  act,  cap.  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 

30,  under  which  the  Dominion  Government  there  were,  at  the  close  of  navigation,  35  light- 

aasumes  the  total  debt  of  those  provinces  at  houses,  5  light-ships  with  steam  fog-whistles, 

the  time  of  the  Union,  viz.,  $73,006,088,  instead  52  buoys,  and  <S5  beacons.    The  fisheries  of  the 

of  $62,000,000,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Dominion  are  also  reported  to  be  much  on  the 

Confederation  (1867).     As  this  change  dis-  increase.    A  protective  system  has  been  adopt- 

turbed  the  monetary  arrangements  generally,  ed  in  favor  of  the  estuary,  river,  and  inland 

under  which  the  Union  took  place,  proportion-  fisheries.    About  1,000  docked  vessels,  and 

ate  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  other  17,000  open  boats,  with  not  less  than  42,000 

four  provinces.  men,  are  computed  to  be  engaged  in  the  sev- 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  official  state-  eral  provinces.  The  latest  official  statement 
ment,  April  1,  1878,  gave  a  good  account  of  estimates  the  value  of  the  catch  of  the  year  as 
the  material  proroerity  of  the  Dominion.  De-  $9,570,116,  showmg  an  increase  of  thirty- three 
posits  in  banks  had  increased  in  five  years  per  cent,  in  two  years, 
nearly  $87,000,000 ;  the  exports  in  that  time  Much  and  increased  interest  is  now  mani- 
had  nearly  doubled ;  the  increase  of  imports  fested  in  Canada  in  favor  of  immigration.  In 
was  still  larger.  Notwithstanding,  he  said,  the  year  1872  the  combined  expenditure  of  the 
the  large  outlays  in  constructing  the  Interoo-  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  for  this 
Ionia]  Railway,  in  purchasing  the  Northwest  purpose  amounted  to  $261,963,003.  The  vote 
Territory,  in  assuming  the  debt  of  British  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  alone,  last  year 
Columbia,^  and  the  expenditure  on  the  Pacific  was  nearly  $800,000.  The  return  of  the  num- 
Bailway  survey,  the  Dominion  debt  did  not  bers  settling  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873 
amount  to  one  cent  more  per  head  than  when  shows  42,000,  including  a  large  number  of 
the  provinces  were  confederated.  The  reve-  French  Canadians  who  bad  returned  from  the 
nne  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,714,818 ;  the  United  States — a  movement  which  is  still  con- 
expenditure  $17,559,468.  By  another  arrange-  tinning,  and  is  being  much  encouraged.  During , 
ment  of  figures,  however,  the  successor  to  this  the  past  year  (1874)  the  number  of  immigrants 
gentleman,  the  present  Finance  Minister,  satis-  is  less  than  that  of  the  previous  report,  but  it 
fied  Parliament  that  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  is  stated  that  as  a  class,  consisting  chiefiy  of 
$3,000,000  existed  when  he  came  into  office,  English  agricultural  laborers,  they  are  desira- 
to  meet  which  he  obtained  its  consent  to  rais-  ble. 

ing  the  duty  on  general  imports  from  15  to  17^  The  Dominion  obituary  of  the  last  two  years 

per  cent.,  to  reimposing  a  small  amount  on  contains  many  honored  names,  including  those 

tea  and  coffee,  to  a  limited  increase  of  the  ex-  of  Sir  George  £.  Cartier,  baronet,  for  many 

dse  duties,  and  in  other  particulars  to  a  read-  years  a  distinguished  French-Canadian  states- 

justment  of  the  tariff.  man;    Hon.  Joseph   Howe,  long  known  as 

The  railways  of  Canada,  on  the  1st  of  Octo-  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  of  the 

ber  last,  extended  over  4,022  miles;  the  traffic  public  men  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Governor 
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of  that  province  at  the  time  of  his  demise ;  shorter  than  the  inner  ones,  the  tension  of  the  line 

Right  Rev.  John  Farrell,  Catholic  Biship  of  batteries  remained  dmost  constent,  wh^Qe  that  of 

TT      Mi.        X   r    •       ij  ^   Tx.v«-«.  TJ1--W    T«^»^  the  equating  ones  fell  rapidly.   Another  fault  of  this 

Hamilton,  Ontario ;  Hon.  Henry  Black,  Judge  arrangement  was  that,  wifcien  contact  is  broken  at  the 

of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Quebec,  and  an  able  middle  contacts  of  the  key  and  made  at  the  back 

jurist ;   Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Judge  of  Nova  ones,  the  circuit  is  for  a  moment  intermpted  al  the 

Scotia:    Lady  Hincks,   wife  of    Sir  Francis  front  contact,  and  thus  aome  signals  are  lost.   Dr. 

Hincks';  and  Judge  Armstrong,  of  Ottawa.  Sle^a^h  wlf^^^^^^                                 ' 

DUPLEX  TELEGRAPHY.  The  progress  of  The  next  system,  which  was  invented  by  Mensn. 
the  inventions  of  the  method  for  passmg  ooun-  Frischen  and  Halse  in  the  following  year,  certainly 
ter-messages  simultaneously  over  a  telegraph-  did  away  with  the  above  faults,  as  no  equatine  bat- 
wire,  which  has  been  brought  to  perfection  tery  nor  double  key  was  used.    Their  method  wm 

j' .'^t  „„«;i„vsi:i.^  •k°iLr.    a*L«-«o    on  what  may  be  called  a  *' differential"  one.    Thear- 

and  practical  avadability  by. Mr.  Steams,  an  rangemeit  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  an 

American,  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Lon-  ordmary  Morse  diouit.    The  relay  is  constructed  in 

don  Engineer  :  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  arrangement ;  it  i« 

connected  with  the  lever  of  an  ordinary  Morse  key, 

The  aim  of  the  duplex  system  is  to  send  messages  one  of  the  coils  leading  to  the  line  and  the  other 
in  contrary  directions  at  the  same  moment  along  the  through  a  resistance  to  earth.  This  resistance  is 
Bame  line  without  causing  any  interruption  to  the  made  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  other  portion 
transmission  in  either  direction.  Of  course,  it  is  well  of  the  circuit — viz.,  the  other  coils,  the  line,  and 
known  that  two  currents  cannot  pass  each  other  on  one  branch  of  the  relay  at  the  distant  station— -so 
a  wire ;  but,  by  the  various  means  which  will  be  de-  that  when  the  key  Is  depressed  the  current  has  two 
scribed  below,  the  effects  on  the  sending  and  receiving  paths  open  to  it,  each  possessing  equal  resistance, 
instruments  at  either  end  of  the  line  are  exactly  the  Consequently,  by  the  law  that  **  if  two  circuits  an 
same  as  though  the  currents  really  passed  one  an-  open  to  a  current  it  will  divide  itself  between  them 
other.  It  was  in  1858  that  the  first  practical  applioa-  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  resistance,"  half  of  it  will 
tion  of  the  duplex  system  was  mode  by  Dr.  Gentl,  a  flow  through  one  set  of  coils,  and  the  resistance,  to 
director  in  an  Austrian  telegraph  company.  By  earth :  neutralizing  the  effect  on  the  home  relay  of 
uaing  a  second  battery,  which  ne  called  his  ec^uatlng  the  ottier  half  of  the  current,  which  will  flow  throngli 
battery,  he  w^  enabled  to  send  dispatches  m  con-  the  other  coils  and  line  to  the  farther  station.  Thus, 
trary  directions  at  the  same  time.  He  employed  a  no  signals  will  be  given  on  the  home  relay.  At  the 
relay,  the  coils  of  which  were  wound  with  two  sepa-  farther  station,  after  producing  the  aiffnal,tbe  car- 
rate  wires  in  contrary  directions,  one  wire  being  in  rent  wUl  pass  to  earth,  either  through  the  earth  con- 
circuit  with  the  line  battery  and  the  other  with  the  tact  of  the  kev,  or  else,  if  the  key  is  depressed, 
equating  battery,  so  that  when  the  key  was  depressed  through  the  other  branch  of  the  relay  and  the  resist- 
aud  the  whole  current  of  the  line  battery  passed  ance  above  mentioned.  If,  now,  both  stations  be 
tlirough  the  relaj  it  remained  perfectly  unaffected,  sending  to  one  another  at  the  same  time,  one  curreni 
since  the  magnetic  effect  on  either  coil  was  equal  and  goes  by  line  to  the  distant  station,  and  the  other  car- 
opposite.    Tills  is  of  course  true  for  both  stations,  so  rent  goes  by  earth. 

that  either  can  send  to  the  other  without  the  relay  But,  perfect  as  this  system  seemed,  it  did  not  kn- 
ot' the  sending  station  beinjg  in  any  way  affected :  swer,  owing  to  our  defective  knowledge  of  eleotro- 
and  thus  the  Qrst  great  difficulty  m  duplex  teleg-  magnetic  induction  and  bad  insulation,  and  nothing 
rnphy  is  overcome.  The  key  that  Dr.  Gentl  used  was  heard  of  it  for  many  years.  Its  revival  is  chiefly 
was  a  double-current  key  with  six  contacts.  In  the  due  to  Mr.  Steams,  an  American,  and  it  is  now  much 
circuit  of  the  outer  coils  of  the  relay  are  inserted  the  more  popular  in  that  country  than  the  old  system. 
eouating  battery  and  the  front  and  middle  contacts  To  such  perfection  has  it  been  brought  that  on  one 
ot  the  riffht  side  of  the  key.  The  inner  coils  are  of  the  most  successful  lines — ^that  between  New  York 
connected  with  the  middle  contact  of  the  left  side  and  Chicago— it  is  stated  that  as  many  as  1,600  mes- 
of  the  key  and  the  line  wire,  the  front  contact  on  the  sages  have  been  got  off  in  ten  hours.  On  this  line 
same  side  being  connected  with  line  battery,  and  the  there  is  a  repeater  half-way. 

back  contact  being  to  earth.  Thus,  the  circuit  of  the  Mr.  Stearns's  system  is  also  based  on  the  differ- 
line  battery  is  through  the  two  back  contacts  of  the  ential  arrangement,  though  slightly  different  from 
left  side  of  the  key,  the  interior  colts,  and  the  line  the  last- mentioned  plan,  as  it  is  ciosed  on  the  differ- 
wire  to  the  farther  station,  where  it  goes  through  the  ence  of  potentials  and  not  on  the  difference  of  car- 
interior  coils  and  the  two  front  contacts  of  the  left  side  rents.  The  relays  are  wound  with  two  coils  so  ar- 
of  the  key  to  earth,  and  by  earth  back  to  the  —  pole  ranged  that,  ec^ualcurrentsbeingpassedthrongh  both, 
of  the  line  battery.  The  current  from  the  equating  equal  magnetization  will  be  produced :  but  if  tho^e 
battery  at  the  same  time  passes  through  the  two  back  currents  be  passed  through  in  opposite  directions  the 
contacts  of  the  right  side  of  the  key,  the  outer  coils  relays  will  remain  unaffected.  By  means  of  the  keys 
of  the  relajr,  and  back  to  the  —  pole  of  the  same  bat-  —ordinary  Morse — ^the  line  is  always  kept  in  contact 
tery.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  use  of  the  equat-  with  the  earth  or  battery,  except  when  the  key  is 
lag  battery  is  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  line  oat-  first  depressed,  when  the  battery  is  for  a  moment 
tery  on  the  relay.  If  now  both  stations  send  cur-  short-circuitod.  But  contact  is  immediately  after 
reuts  at  the  same  instant,  one  current  will  go  as  above  broken,  which  allows  the  current  to  flow  through 
described  through  the  key  and  iuner  coils  to  the  two  circuits — one  through  the  line  and  the  other 
farther  station's  relay,  which  records  the  signal,  as  through  the  inserted  resistance  to  earth.  A  con- 
the  equilibrium  maintained  by  the  second  oattory  denser  is  inserted  in  the  shortest  circuit,  of  sucli 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  other  current  will  go  by  capacity,  that  the  condenser  and  the  resistance  coils 
earth  to  the  farthers  station's  relay,  which  will  also  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  line.  If,  now,  one  circuit 
bo  affected.  In  short,  if  A's  line  current  destroys  be  sending,  and  not  the  other,  a  current  is  sent 
B's,  B's  equating  current  registers  the  signals,  and  through  both  ooils  of  the  home  relay  in  opposite 
vice  versa,  directions,  so  tliat  the  instrument  remains  unaffected. 

This  arrangement,  which  seems  so  perfect  in  the-  Thence  it  passes  through  the  line  round  Uie  inner 

ory,  was  found  sadly  deficient  in  practice ;  as  it  was  coils  of  the  distant  relay,  which  causes  the  instru- 

found  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  currents  of  the  ment  to  record  the  signals,  and  to  earth  by  the  earth 

line  and  equating  batteries  equal ;  for  the  local  cir-  contact  of  the  key.    If  both  stations  he  sending  at 

cult  being  so  mucn  shorter  than  the  line  circuit,  and  the  same  time,  the  line  currents  neutralize  each 

the  outer  coils  of  the  relay  being  always  thicker  and  other ;  but  a  current  is  sent  round  the  outer  colls  of 
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eaob  relay,  through  the  artilloial  line  composed  of  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  number  of  amall  oon- 

the  reaiatanoe  ooila  and  condenser,  and  through  earth  densera  are  better  than  one  large  one,  as  smull 

to  the  distant  station,  where  it  passes  through  the  eleotro-magnetio  ooils  may  be  inserted  between  the 

inner  coils  of  the  relay,  and  reooros  the  sif^ls.   The  plates,  provided  with  movable  centres,  by  which 

partioolor  advantage  of  this  last  system  is,  that  any  the  magnetic  retardation  may  be  increased  or  les- 

mstniment,  however  delicate,  may  be  worked  by  it.  sened. 

E 

EASTMAN,  Rev.  Ornan,  A.  M.,  a  Presby-  extinction.  That  the  only  measure  hitherto 
terian  clergyman,  for  forty-nine  years  an  om-  taken  in  reference  to  the  armed  force  of  the 
cer,  and  for  forty-two  years  Secretary  of  the  country  has  been  to  increase  its  nambers  will 
American  Tract  Society,  bom  at  Amherst,  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  who  are 
Mass.,  March  27,  1796 ;  died  in  New  York  aware  that  Senor  Moreno's  government  is  es- 
City,  April  24,  1874.  He  pursued  his  prelim-  sentially  a  military  one. 
inary  studies  at  Amherst  Academy,  afterward  The  financial  situation  of  Ecuador  is  one  of 
Amherst  College,  and  entered  Yale  College,  the  least  promising  among  all  the  SoutliAmeri- 
whence  he  graduated  in  1821  with  honor,  can  states,  save,  perhaps,  that  of  Uruguay  and 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  at  An-  Paraguay ;  this  last,  however,  owes  its  poverty 
dover  in  1824,  he  was  for  a  year  an  efficient  to  a  disastrous  war,  which  drained  its  life-blood 
agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  almost  to  the  last  dregs ;  but  the  strenuous 
ers  of  Foreign  Missions ;  he  entered  the  service  efforts  of  a  wise  government  are  directed  to 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  in  Boston,  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  and  re- 
where  he  remained  from  1825  to  182S,  when  establish  the  national  credit  abroad,  and  meet 
he  waa  transferred  to  the  New  York  Society,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people.  Not  so 
first  as  General  Agent  for  the  Mississippi  Yal-  in  Ecuador,  where  the  public  revenue  scarcely 
ley,  and  from  1882  as  Finance  Secretary.  In  ever  exceeds  $1,500,000,  while  the  expenditure 
1870  he  withdrew  from  his  more  laborious  du-  is  seldom  below  $2,000,000,  though  but  a  small 
tiea,  but  was  continued  as  Honorary  Seoreta-  fraction  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  that 
ry  till  his  death.  Mr.  Eastman  was  a  man  of  very  branch  which  is  the  main  source  of  in- 
wide  and  thorough  culture,  of  an  exceedingly  come  to  the  nation,  namely,  foteign  commerce, 
retentive  memory,  of  remarkable  financial  or  more  directly  the  customs, 
ability,  of  a  simple  but  effective  eloauence,  and  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a 
of  great  skill  in  the  presentation  of  his  cause,  statement  of  the  yield  of  this  latter  department 
Few  men  in  this  country  were  more  widely  during  the  six  years  1868-'78 : 
known ;  he  had  traversed  almost  every  State  TMn.  '^*~'£!!- 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  not  only  once  but  iSS  !!!;*.*.;;!;;;!;;!!!!;;*!';;;!;;!;  ^tSm 
many  times,  and  so  genial  were  his  manners,  isTo!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!'.'.'.!!!!.'!.*!     809 J92  69 

and  so  winning  his  address,  that  where  he         JpJ iiS'iSS 

came  oftenest  he  was  most  heartily  welcome.  i873!!!.'!!!.*!!.'!!!!I!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!  i.'isrisw  47 

He  died  after  only  five  or  six  days'  illness,  his  „.,.„..«  ,.  r" — '' 

health  all  through  life  having  been  remarkably  ^""^ '»  ^""^^  «***«•  «^^^ •^^^^^  « 

good.  By  comparing  the  figures  of  this  table  with 

ECUADOR  (RspfBLiOA.  del  Eouadob),  a  those  stated  above  for  the  revenue,  it  will  be 

country  of  South  America,  comprised  between  seen  that  considerably  more  than  two-thirds 

latitude  1^  5'  north  and  5^  80'  south,  and  be-  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  that  source, 

tween  longitude  59°  52'  and   80°  85' ;    and  The  progressive  annual  increase  indicated  in 

bounded  north  by  Colombia  and  Brazil,  east  the  table  is  attributable  to  the  energy  of  the 

by  the  empire  just  mentioned,  south  by  Peru,  merchants  of  Guayaquil,  through  which  port 

and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    According  to  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on. 

a  new  estimate,  published  in  1878,  the  area  is  and  whose  mercantile  community  enjoys,  and 

277,885  square  miles,  includiog  29,509  square  has   ever   ei^oyed,    an   enviable    reputation 

miles  of  the  insular  province  of  Galdpagos;  abroad. 

and  the  population  1,808,082,  of  whom  200,-  At  the  commencement  of  1870  the  national 

000  are  uu civilized  Indians  in  the  province  of  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  $16,870,000,  made 

Oriente.    The  population  of  the  capital,  Quito,  np  as  follows :  British  loan,  contracted  in  1855, 

is  now  set  down  at  76,000.    The  President  of  $9,120,000,  and  a  home  debt  of  $7,250,000. 

the  Republic  is  Sefior  Garcia  Moreno,  and  the  Nothing  has  been  done  for  several  years 

ministry  is  the  same  as  that  noted  in  the  Ak-  toward  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  nor  have 

arrAL  Ctolop^dia  for  1878.  any  payments  been  made  on  account  of  inter- 

The  army  is  reported  to  comprise  1,500  men,  est  smce  1867^  a  chronic  insolvency  which  led 

notwithstanding  that,  in  1868,  when  it  was  to  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ecuador  in  a 

but  1,200  stetmg,  the  Government  announced  list  of  defaulting  republics,  published  in  Lon- 

the  intention  of  takmg  into  consideration  plans  don  last   summer,  under  the  title  **  black- 

for  its  reduction,  and  perhaps  even  its  ultimate  sheep." 
VOL.  XIV.— 18    A 
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It  seems  somewhat  incredible,  in  the  face  of    ConTerBlon  of  coins ^^^^  fi 

snch  cironmstances,  that  President  Moreno  at-    l-««U»epat«tlTepK,fltliithe«ccoiint. m.4M» 

tempted  to  borrow  $5,000,000  in  February    Lera  In  lealltj $184.717  ii 

last.    Something  still  more  incredible  is  the  The  nominal  capital  of  the  bank  ti  displayed 

ostensible  profit  of  the  Banco  del  Ecvuxdor,  ap-    ^m • $1,000,000  00 

parently  substantiated  by  the  balance-sheet  of  ^hoWeVSSISV^^??..^^!?!!.?!'.^^             aoo,ooo  oo 

that  institution,  which  we  here  transcribe :  ^ 

The  effactlve  capital  is  really  bat $700,000  00 

▲ssrrs.  — 
^    •.  .       1  J.  J. 11    .^1                              *^A4  AM  M  On  which  the  15  per  cent,  dividend  l»  coin- 
Cash,  to  gold  and  »«w  coin ^^^^  2  Pnted.    On  theluiHa  of  thto  capital  the 

Debta  in acconnts-current JSJilJ  S  bank  contractallabiUtiea  thus: 

Bills  receivable ^'^  !g    Noief  in  circnlatlon $2,040,778  00 

Inventory............ .JS'SJ  S     Credits  (foreign) 5TO8J7  64 

Oorernrocut  of  Bcnador JG'SS  S     Credits  in  accounte,  etc 1*7, W  » 

Bbaroholdera 800,000  00  gnndrics                                 ..                           12sLsiO  84 


Loans  to  the  Ooyernment 681,841  70 

Ooveroment,  for  tithes 6M,027  91 

Conversion  of  coins. 809,173  41 

Branch  Bank  at  Qaito 868,946  08 

Branch  Bankat  Cnonca 889.S15  96 


Total $8,g90,aM  87 

—more  than  quadraple  the  amount  of  the  capital. 


Shares  in  the'*  Banco  Hipo'tecaVlo ".!!'.!.'!!        i^TOO  00  The  Ta^uachl  Railway  is  indebted  to  the 

Tag:aachi  Railway 7,180  61  amount  of  $7,180.61,  and  the  enterprise,  being 

Sundries 459,858  90  ^  Government  one,  the  indebtedness  ahoold 

$4,184,114  11  be  classed  as  a  Government  debt. 

LiABXLrrixs,  ETC.  According  to  one  of  the  Guayaquil  journals, 

SSl?ln;i;;;i.H«; '■ H?2J'?Snft  *l^an  or  credit  for  £80,000  had  been  furnished 

Notes  in  circnlation 8,040,7^00    A.y^r\       i.  i»      al-         -i  ^t 

Credit  In  accounts^arrent 187,882  99  tne  Crovemment  tor  this  railway,  on  the  re- 

peposita  on  demand •M??  J?  sponsibility  of  the  bank.    This  sum  does  not 

?rlX^*'.^*f?f'.**?  .°"."°!.V..""^^^^^^^^^         676;^?  54  aPP^a^  ^^  ^^e  foregoing  baJance-sheet,  but  may 

Deposits  on  'time !!!!!!..!.!....!!!...!.'..!!       42*408  61  in  part  be  hidden  in  the  item  9undri6$,    I^ 

rrd'riS'. .•~*:;;:::;:::::-." ■.;. ;.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.   M S  i^o^'^jf .  »Vt^'"'.T^*'? \^^'^  etotement,  u « 

more  than  likely  that,  m  the  present  state  of 

$4,184,114  11  depletion  of  Senor  Garcia  Moreno^s  treasury. 

This  profit  of  $124,450.20  (in  Eucadorian  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  additional  liability 

money*)  the  directors  of  the  bank  proposed  to  o^  t^®  bank. 

apply  as  follows :  Among  the  following  assets  of  the  bank,  some 

_.  .  „        ,                  *     *    i.u  41.^  «                   •  ar®  jastly  regarded  as  of  doubtful  solidity : 

Pablic  works,  as  per  contract  with  the  Qov-  *f       ^      o                                                  j 

emment $10,009  00  TheGoyemment  ofEncador....$847,SS9  90 

For  account  of  inventory 9,456  90     Loans  to  the  Qoremment 6.^,84170 

Bivldend  of  15  per  cent  on  $700,000  effective  The  Oovemment.  for  tithes 69,087  91 

capital 105,000  00     Conversion  of  coins 809,178  41 

Branch  Bank  of  Qnito 808,946  08 

$194,456  90  ''         *'  Cnenca 888,615  00 

.^  -  ^,  ,..,         J...     .         Yagnachi  Railway 7,180  61 

At  a  cursory  glance,  the  condition  of  the  in-    Sandries 489.858  90  $2,2i6«9Tr  71 

stitution  looks  favorable ;  but  a  careful  analy-    Which,  deducted  ftom  the  gross  assets 4,i84,ii4  ii 

sis  of  the  various  items  of  the  balance-sheet  Leaves $1,917I8S40 

shows  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  To  meet  the  foUowinK  ItabiiiUos : 

The  item  "  interest  on  transactions  not  at  2ruii^'o",?S.'i':!':::::::::::»*'K  §§ 

maturity,"  $5,446.84,  is  either  due  or  not  due    Beposita  on  demand 8i,i08  i9 

the  bank ;  if  due,  it  should  go  into  the  profit-    g^^'Jf^;- oniimk *«;S M 

and-loss  sheet;  and,  if  not  due,  it  should  not    sundries .'.*.*.'.'.*.'.'.".".**.'.*    195,510  84    8,oo<^i  vt 

figure  at  alL  unless  it  be  for  display.  x.  -  #*  

The  item  $809,173.41.  under  the  title  "con-  "^®**^" $i,087.074  ct 

version  of  coins,**  whicn  figures  as  a  debt  to  The  accounts  above  stated  as  due  by  the 

the  bank,  loses  its  virtue  by  the  explanation,  Quito  and  Ouenca  branches  of  the  bank  may 

that  the  government  of  Sefior  Moreno,  desirous  possibly  be  available,  unless  the  operations  of 

to  withdraw  from  circulation  a  quantity  of  de-  those  branches  with  Sefior  Moreno's  govern- 

preciated  coin,  directed  the  bank  to  effect  the  ment  have  been  proportionately  extensive  with 

redemption,  which  was  done  at  the  current  those  of  the  present  bank  at  Guayaquil 

nominal  rates  of  the  coins ;  but  which  coins.  Of  the  assets  enumerated  in  the  preceding 

when  realized  as  old  metal,  left  a  net  loss  of  statement,  the  Government  owes  no  less  than 

$309,178.41.    This  deficit,  or  loss,  if  bearable  $946,089.42,  or  nearly  one-third  more  than 

by  the  Government,  should  be  incorporated  in  the  entire  capital  of  the  institution, 

the  account  of  the  Government,  else  it  will  be  No  words  could  be  given  that  would  throw 

understood  that  the  Government  is  not  re-  more  light  upon  the  present  financial  sitnation 

sponsible  for  its  liquidation.     It  ought,  there-  of  the  Eucadorian  Republic  than  the  hurried 

fore,  to  be  treated  as  a  profit-and-loss  item,  sketch  here  drawn  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 

and,  viewed  thus,  the  statement  would  stand  public  institution  in  the  country, 

as  follows :  The  ii^urious  effects  of  the  unfortunate  state 

of  the  finances  were  so  visibly  felt  In  commer- 

^  Tlie  pao  of  Bcnador  Is  equivalent  to  71  cenu.  cial  circles,  that  the  mercantile  community  of 
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Gaayaqail  addressed  a  petition  on  the  snbjeet 
to  tbe  Execative,  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  ap- 
peal met  with  an  immediate  response,  the  bank 
having  at  once  exchanged  its  notes  without 
any  restriction  wbateyer,  and  drawn  bills  at 
40  per  cent. 

A  Gnayaqnil  paper,  evidentlj  echoing  the 
public  voice,  presented  the  following  com- 
plaint :  ^^  The  monetary  crisis,  which,  for 
some  time  back,  has  been  assuming  colossal 
proportions,  has  sunk  the  republic  into  a  very 
painful  condition ;  commerce  is  uncertain ;  pub- 
lic expenses  are  limited;  and  social  ruin  is 
threatened." 

The  following  decree  relating  to  the  national 
debt  was  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  about  the 
beginning  of  1874: 

Abticub  1.  In  future  will  belong  to  tbe  iuicribed 
debt:  Notes  isined  bj  the  offices  of  public  credit, 
whiUever  tbe  source  of  the  obligation  loffitimiziuff 
the  same ;  the  amonots  in  arrears  for  Balaries  ana 
pensions,  whether  civil,  military,  dij^lomatio,  or 
flnancial.  during  the  legitimate  administrations  of 
the  repuDlic,  or  recognized  by  the  capitulation  of  the 
26th  of  September,  1861 ;  and  the  interests  for  loans 
decreed  and  exacted  by  the  Government  prior  to 
1S69.  Special  paragraph :  For  the  amortization  of  these 
credits  it  will  be  requisite  to  exchange  the  docu- 
ments representing  the  same  against  notes  of  public 
credit. 

Abt.  2.  The  inscribed  debt  will  be  amortized  (with 
distinction  as  to  origin)  with  the  product  of  the  tax 
on  the  transfer  of  properties,  as  established  by  de- 
cree of  February  29. 18o9.  Special  |>aragraph :  Dating 
from  Jannary  1, 1874,  it  will  be  paid  in  cash  only,  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  until  the  amortization  referred 
to  in  the  present  law  is  effected.  '  The  rate  will  be 
reduced  to  2  per  cent,  in  cash  from  the  first  day  of 
the  year  following  the  entire  amortization. 

A^.  8.  Every  six  months  the  creditors  included 
in  the  inscribed  debt  will  be  called  together;  the 
sum  available  for  distribution  among  them  will  then 
be  announced,  and  paid  to  those  offering  the  best 
terms  to  the  Treasuiy.  No  proposal  exceeding  10 
per  cent,  to  be  received. 

AsT.  4.  This  decree  modifies  the  Ist  and  2d  Arti- 
cles of  the  decree  of  February  20. 1869,  and  Articles 
2  and  5  of  the  Law  of  Public  Credit  of  June  15, 1861. 

This  decree  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
another: 

Abtzclx  1.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  part  of  the  Church 
revenue  (diennot)  belonging  to  the  state  shall  be  re- 
mitted annually  by  the  Executive  to  our  Holy  Father 
during  the  embanrassing  circumstances  with  which 
he  is  now  aflicted,  and  as  an  offer  of  justice,  loyalty, 
and  reverence,  that  the  Ecuadorian  people  make  to 
the  head  of  the  Church. 

AxT.  2.  That  the  present  decree  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  force  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

The  President,  in  justification  of  the  decree, 
adduced  the  following  reasons:  *^That  the 
Catholic  population  should  contribute  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  universal  Government  of  the 
Cbnrch;  that  this  duty  is  more  required  at 
present,  when  our  Holy  Father  finds  himself 
despoiled  by  iniquitous  usurpations  of  his  lands 
and  incomes,  and  when  no  Catholic  Govern- 
ment should  fear  to  comply ;  and  that  the  cir- 
eamstances  of  the  republic  permit  it  to  give  in 
some  manner  a  solemn  testimonial  of  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Holy  See." 


The  chief  articles  of  export,  with  their  value 
and  the  quantities  thereof  shipped  in  1873, 
were  as  follows : 


ARTICLES. 


GaCHO 

ludla-mbber.... 

CoflTee 

Peruvian  bark. . 

Hats 

Prucions  mciaLi. 


Equivalent  In  U.  S.  money. 


Qnantltj. 


2548l;W81bs. 
1,686,048  *' 
729,522  " 
1,118,682  '' 
264,000 


ValtM. 


18,021,744 
664,617 
182,886 
889,768 
178,678 
267,068 


$4,604,S80 


$8,882,988  80 


EGYPT,  a  country  of  Northeastern  Africa, 
nominally  a  pashalik  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
but  virtually  an  independent  state  since  1811. 
The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  the  name  of 
Khedive,  is  Ismail  Pasha,  bom  at  Cairo  in 
18S0,  second  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet  All,  succeeded  to  the  government  at  the 
death  of  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  January  18, 
1868;  heir-apparent  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Khedive,  Mechmed  Tefwick.  The  territories 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive  are  estimated 
at  669,100  square  miles;  the  Egyptian  statis- 
tician De  Regny  (in  his  work,  ^*  Statistique  de 
I'Egypte  d'aprte  des  Documents  officiels,**  vol. 
iv.,  1878)  claims  927,000  square  miles.  Since 
then  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  proclaimed  the  an- 
nexation of  a  large  portion  of  Central  Africa, 
extending  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  equa- 
tor, to  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive ;  and 
Colonel  Gordon,  in  1874,  has  been  sent  there 
at  the  head  of  a  new  expedition,  to  confirm 
the  Egyptian  rule.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Darfour  was,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1874, 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive. 
If,  as  appears  to  be  probable,  the  incorporation 
of  these  territories  with  Egypt  should  be  per- 
manent, the  Khedive  will  rule  over  an  empire 
extending  over  an  area  of  at  least  1,600,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  some  20,- 
000,000.  At  all  events  it  seems  probable  that 
Egypt  will  not  only  remain  as  it  now  is,  the  most 
prominent  among  the  native  states  of  Africa, 
but  will  become,  ere  long,  one  of  the  largest  em- 
pires of  the  globe.  The  population  of  Egypt 
proper  is  given  by  Regny  as  6,261,767  in  1872 ; 
that  of  the  entire  Egyptian  Empire  is  estimated 
at  about  8,700,000.  The  population  of  Egypt 
proper  was  in  1872  divided  as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

KaUTW. 

F«r«lgii«n. 

ToUl. 

Cairo,  and  other  sea- 
ports  

660,047 
8,687,688 

604,774) 
1,860,704  f 

74,816 
4,480 

1,000 

648,863 

Lower  Egypt 

Middle  Bf^pt 

Upper  Egypt. 

2,648,016 
1,966,478 

Total 

6,172,061 

79,696 

5.SS1.7OT 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the 
several  nationalities  to  which  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  1878  belonged : 


Greeks 84,000 

French 17,000 

ItaliaoB 18,906 

AmericaQB 6,800 


EDfi:lfeh 6,000 

OcrmanB 1,100 

Other  uatloQalitiea...  1,890 
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The  popnlation  of  the  large  cities  in  18T2 
was  as  follows:  Cairo,  849,883 (19,120  foreign- 
ers) ;  Alexandria,  212,054  (47,316  foreigners) ; 
Damietta,  29,383  (50  foreigaers) ;  Bosetta,  15,- 
002  (10  foreigners);  Suez,  13,498  (2,400  for- 
eigners) ;  Port  Said,  8,671  (4,210  foreigners) ; 
Tanta,  60,000;  Zagazig,  38,000  to  40,000 ;  S/oot 
27,470;  Damanhoor,  25,000. 

The  public  debt,  in  1873,  amounted  to  £44.- 
204,000,  of  which  £19,149,000  were  consol- 
idated, and  £25,055,000  floating  debt.  The 
consolidated  private  debt  of  the  Elhedive  was, 
in  1873,  £8,910,000 ;  and  his  floating  debt  was 
estimated  by  the  jSeanamiat  at  £6,513,000. 
Early  in  1874  the  Khedive  caused  to  be 
prepared  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  last  ten  years.  From 
a  summary  of  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  steadily  increased  from 
£4,813,970  in  1864,  to  £10,571,048  in  1873 
(an  exceptional  rise  in  1872  having  been  con- 
sequent on  a  partial  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax),  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  raised 
during  the  entire  term  amounted  to  £26,949,- 
000,  making  an  aggregate  of  receipts  in  the 
ten  years  of  £98,102,720.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expenditures  during  the  period  have  been 
£112,561,784,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  shape 
of  floating  debt  amounting  to  £14,359,064, 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
new  loan  lately  issued,  and  which  loan  will 
cause  the  total  debt  of  Egypt  to  stand  at 
£49,000,000  in  7  per  cent- stock,  requiring 
annually  for  interest  £3,430,000.  Of  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  ten  years,  sixteen  millions 
sterling  are  stated  to  have  been  absorbed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  Suez  Canal;  900  miles 
of  railway  have  cost  nearly  ten  millions ;  two 
millions  and  a  half  have  been  devoted  to  im- 
prove tlie  steam,  postal,  and  commercial  ser- 
vice ;  five  millions  have  been  paid  to  sufferers 
by  the  cattle-plague ;  and  half  a  million  has 
been  the  cost  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  to  the  White  Nile.  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  1874  concluded  to  publish  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  actual  income  in  the  last  finan- 
cial year,  for  which  the  accounts  were  closed, 
as  well  as  other  details  of  its  financial  condi- 
tion. These  particulars  are  set  out  in  full  ac- 
counts, which  show  with  great  minuteness 
the  sources  of  the  gross  and  net  income  from 
customs,  the  railway  administration,  etc.,  while 
the  details  as  to  the  direct  taxes  specify  the 
yield  of  each  tax  per  province,  as  well  as  the 
varying  yield  per  head  or  acre^  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  levied.  The  result 
is  that  Egypt,  from  being  a  country  respecting 
whose  financial  position  very  little  was  pub- 
lished, already  ranks  among  those  which  are 
best  known.  The  general  facts  are  that  the 
revenue  at  present  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  nearly  £10,000,000  annually,  against  an  ex- 
penditure of  rather  less  than  £9,000,000,  in- 
cluding in  this  latter  sum  all  the  interest  and 
charge  for  the  debt,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  for  the  sinking-fund.  The  sources  of 


the  revenue  are  such  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
considerable  increase.  The  customs  and  the 
railway  administration  yielded  £600,000  and 
£878,000  respectively  in  1872-'78— in  both  in- 
stances an  advance  upon  the  previous  year ; 
and  while  a  further  advance,  it  is  understood, 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  current  year,  a 
large  additional  sum  has  been  obtained  from 
customs  by  a  new  duty  on  tobacco,  estimated 
to  return  £500,000.  The  direct  taxes,  again, 
yielded  £6,500,000  in  1872-73,  of  which  £5,- 
600,000  were  taxes  upon  land  of  varioas  kinds. 
The  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  extends  to  4,715,- 
000  acres,  on  which  the  Government  taxes  on 
the  average  thus  amount  to  about  23«.  per 
acre;  the  average  gross  produce  being  esti- 
mated at  between  £5  and  £6  per  acre.  The  tax 
or  rent  paid  to  the  state  is  very  moderate  ^  in 
fact,  about  a  third  part  of  the  lands  is  subject 
only  to  what  are  called  tithes,  and  from  this  por- 
tion the  yield  is  about  one-third  of  the  above 
average,  so  that  they  are  very  much  under  the 
maximum  of  what  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
About  £1,500,000  of  the  present  land  taxes — 
viz.,  the  Moultabala— constitute  a  terminable 
charge,  but  this  is  set  off  by  the  constant  dim- 
inution of  the  capital  of  the  debt  through 
the  agency  of  the  sinking-fund,  while  in  a 
question  of  the  real  resources  of  a  country  the 
fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes  which 
can  be  easily  paid  legally  expires  at  a  certain 
date  does  not  show  that  any  such  loss  of  rev- 
enue need  actually  ensne.  In  addition,  a 
quantity  of  new  land  is  annually  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  the  increase  being  from  4,297,- 
000  acres  in  1863  to  4,712,000  acres  in  1873, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent.  Altogether  the  land 
revenue  of  Egypt,  like  the  customs  and  rail- 
way receipts,  is  of  a  progressive  character,  and 
susceptible  of  considerable  increase,  so  that 
the  actual  present  surplus  of  revenue  over  cur- 
rent expenditure,  great  as  it  is,  is  no  sufficient 
indication  of  the  financial  strength  of  the 
country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria during  the  period  from  1863  to  1872  was, 
on  an  average,  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Aastro  •  Hungarian  Monar 

cfay 

Tarkey 

luly 

Syria 

mrbary 

Belgium 

RnsHia 

United  Statea 

Other  coantriea 

Average,  1868-187SL 

Total,  18TI. 

Total,  1871 


ImporU. 


PlMton. 

996,100,000 
00,400,000 

44.900,000 

79.100,000 

88,600,000 

82,900,000 

94,600,000 

8.700,000 

1,800.000 

1,800,000 

18,WO,000 


614,000,000 
690^00,000 
660,900,000 


Expofts. 


874,000,000 
118,600,000 

09,700,000 
17,0001,000 
88,900.000 
10.000,000 
9.600.000 
1,900,000 

a,700,ouo 

000,000 
9,800,000 


1,197,800,000 

VSSO.SOO.O'jO 

999,500,000 


The  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  jqslts 
1853-1872  were  as  follows,  according  to  oflS- 
oial  statements  (1  piaster  =  5  cents) : 
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Tmt.  Flatten. 

1R53. 191,000,000 

lH5t 187,000,000 

1855. 276,000,000 

1.S56 830,000,000 

1857 857,000,000 

18S8. 908,000,000 

1859. 215,000,000 

1660 219,000,000 

1861 291,000.000 

1862. 606,000,000 


Tmt.  PImUi^ 

1868 865,000,000 

1864 1,404,000,000 

1866 1,317,000,000 

1866 1,052,000,000 

1867 1,003,000,000 

188*}. 1,059,000,000 

1869 1,628,000,000 

1870 1,028,000,000 

1871 1,301,000,000 

1872 1,472,000,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of 
shipping,  in  the  principal  ports,  in  1872 : 


llBil. 

Sl«wiMn. 

8l—m 
•n. 

TOTAL. 

War. 

y«Mb. 

Tosa. 

vatMlfl. 

AlezAodria. 
Port  Said.. 
Snex 

516 
270 
189 

866 
612 
400 

2,023 
696 
806 

2,906 

1,878 

794 

1,238,000 
856,800 
666,470 

48 
65 
64 

The  commercial  navj,  in  1872,  consisted  of 
5o5  sailing-vessels,  of  80,909  tons,  and  80  steam- 
ers, of  28,965  tons ;  in  all,  585  vessels,  of  59,- 
874  tons. 
The  commerce  of  Egypt  continues  to  derive 

freat  advantages  from  the  construction  of  the 
aez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation  November 
17,  1869.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  the  first  arrange- 
ments amounted,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1873,  to  458,400,065  francs.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  and  the  inventory  belonging  to  the 
company  was  estimated  at  21,473,474  francs. 
The  income  of  the  company  was,  in  1871,  18,- 
276,000  francs;  in  1872,  18,325,000;  in  1873, 
24,831,127.  The  expenditures  were,  in  1871, 
15,918,000franc8;  in  1872, 16,263,000;  in  1873, 
17,346,109.  Surplus  in  1872  (the  first  year 
which  showed  a  surplus),  2,071,279  francs ;  in 
1878,  7,485,077.  The  number  of  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  from  1870  to  1873  was 
as  follows : 


YT5AR. 


1870 

inn 

1S72, 
1S33 


Toai. 


485.911 

761,467 

1.4S9,169 

2,086,078 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality, 
number,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  passing 
tiirongh  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  year  1873  : 


NATIONALITIES. 


Engliab 

French 

AofitPO-HiiD^riAJi . 

NctherlAndlflh 

lUlUm 

Gtnamn 

Spuslah 

TMish 

BnsataD 

Nonr^an 

Belgian 

Others.. 


ToDiuiK*. 

1,499,792 

221,811 

90,967 

72,598 

69,121 

86,619 

81,299 

20,116 

14,361 

9,299 

6,912 

20,971 


The  strength  of  the  Eg3rptian  army,  which 
is  raised  by  conscription,  is  about  14,000  men, 
consisting  of  8,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, and  engineers,  and  8,000  negro  troops. 

In  1878  the  aggregate  length  of  the  railways 


which  were  in  operation  was  1,198  kilometres 
(1  kilometre  =  0.62  English  miles).  The  tele- 
graph-lines had  an  aggregate  length  of  6,486 
kilometres,  the  telegraph-wires  of  18,750. 

A  new  railroad  to  the  Soudan  has  been  pro- 
jected, and  is  to  be  built  by  the  engineer  /ohn 
Fowler.  Its  length  is  to  be  about  380  kilo- 
metres ;  it  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years, 
and  to  cost  £1,400,000.  About  one-half  of  the 
expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Soudan  territory. 

Education  in  Egypt  is  still  backward  and 
limited.  iThe  number  of  those  attending  pri- 
mary schools  in  1878  was  90,000  (of  whom 
only  3,018  were  girls),  which,  in  a  population 
of  6,250,000,  represents  a  proportion  of  17  per 
1,000,  a  proportion  smaller  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  except  Bussia.  The  prejudices, 
diificult  to  overcome,  existing  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  to  the  educaticHi  of  females,  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  general  edu- 
cation. In  giving,  therefore,  a  proportional 
estimate  of  the  number  educated,  it  is  fair  only 
to  reckon  the  male  population.  This  would 
give  a  proportion  of  at  least  34  per  1,000  who 
attend  school ;  and  though  the  education  given 
may  not  be  of  a  high  class,  nor  the  previous 
training  and  qualification  of  the  teachers  up  to 
the  European  standard,  yet  the  fact  that  of  the 
whole  number  only  8,000  are  educated  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Government,  the  cost  of  the  others 
being  wholly  borne  by  the  parents,  without 
the  inducement  of  food  or  clothing,  shows  that 
there  is  no  unwillingness  to  benefit  by  such 
education  as  is  within  their  reach.  The  Khe- 
dive is  attempting  to  combat  the  prejudice  re- 
garding female  education,  and  has  established 
a  large  girls*  school  at  Cairo,  where,  besides  an 
elementary  education,  sewing,  washing,  and 
dress-making,  are  taught. 

The  Khedive  has  offered  the  people  of  Syria 
generally  to  receive  twenty-five  students,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  religion,  into  the  Egyptian 
Medical  College,  to  be  educated  gratuitously 
in  medical  science  for  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tive places.  Crowds  of  candidates  have  offered 
themselves,  some  of  whom  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  remainder  directed  to  stand  over  till 
the  college  should  receive  them.  ^^We  had 
hoped,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  al  Jaicmb, 
^Hhat  some  of  our  Moslem  brethren  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  send  their  sons  to  tliis  college, 
but  we  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  for  all 
the  candidates  were  Christians.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Moslems  to  remember  the  apostol- 
ical tradition :  *  Strive  to  acquire  knowledge, 
even  though  you  may  have  to  go  to  China 
seeking  it  ?* " 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  from  the  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  a  new  expedition  was  planned  by  the 
Khedive.  It  started  early  in  March,  in  1874, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Gordon.  As  the 
mission  was  intended  to  be  of  a  pacific  charac- 
ter, and  the  design  of  further  conquest  was 
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disavowed,  Oolonel  Grordon  took  with  him  onlj  were  sent  in  advance  to  Gondokoro.  In  Jaly, 
a  small  escort,  bat  the  governor  of  Khartoum  Mr.  Anson,  one  of  the  two  young  EngU^hmea 
was  ordered  to  support  him  if  called  upon,  accompanjing  Oolonel  Grordon,  suocnmbed  to 
His  artillery  force  consisted  of  one  mitraillenr,  the  murderous  climate.  According  to  reports 
as  being  more  portable  than  any  field-gun.  received  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
He  wail  accompanied  by  two  young  English-  month  of  September,  Oolonel  Gordon  was  then 
men,  J.  Russell,  son  of  Dr.  William  H.  Russell,  engaged  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  at  the  month 
the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  London  of  tbe  Sobat,  and  in  securing  the  control  of 
TimeSy  and  Mr.  Anson,  son  of  the  English  ad-  the  navigation  on  the  Sobat,  Bahr-el-Grebel, 
mirai  and  a  relative  of  Oolonel  Gordon.  The  and  Bahr-el-Ghasal.  The  Egyptian  Govem- 
immediate  object  of  the  new  expedition  was  ment  prepared  to  send  to  Oolonel  Gordon  a 
believed  to  be  not  so  much  the  suppression  of  number  of  boats  made  in  sections,  and  to  be 
the  slave-trade,  which  would  be  an  impossible  transported  in  cases  on  camels,  for  the  explora- 
task  in  the  present  condition  of  the  interior,  tion  of  the  lakes  Albert  N'y&uza  and  Victoria 
as  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  N^yanza,  and  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
that  immense  territory  which  may  be  desig-  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Kile.  The  trial  of  the 
nated  as  the  district  of  the  head-waters  of  the  first  of  these  boats  was  made  in  September,  at 
Nile.  The  opening  np  of  this  country,  the  Kasr  o^  Nil  Palace,  in  presence  of  the  Khedive 
utilization  of  its  resources,  and  commercial  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  ministers  and 
union  with  or  annexation  to  Egypt,  are  the  officials.  This  little  vessel  is  made  of  teak, 
grand  objects  in  view,  in  the  carrying  out  of  and  consists  of  sixty-four  pieces ;  she  is  con- 
whlch  the  £[hedive  is  more  inclined  toward  struoted  to  be  packed  in  four  cases.  The  boat 
conciliatory  measures  than  arbitrary  force,  and  was  constructed  in  Alexandria,  under  the  di- 
trusts  to  judicious  management  rather  than  to  rection  of  Oaptain  McKillop,  R.  N.,  who,  to- 
the  sword.  The  disappearance  of  the  slave-  gether  with  Oolonel  Gordon^s  agent,  Mr.  Cnr* 
trade  will  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  en-  zon  Thompson,  sailed  tbe  little  craft  across  the 
terprise  if  successful,  for,  as  the  country  be-  Nile.  The  Khedive  was  much  pleased  with 
comes  better  known,  and  is  brought  into  more  the  result,  for  this  boat  was  designed  entirely 
direct  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  by  himself,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  deep  in- 
80,  in  a  like  measure,  will  the  pursuit  of  the  terest  he  takes  in  the  Gordon  expedition, 
slave-hunter  grow  more  and  more  precarious,  Some  larger  boats,  built  on  the  same  princi- 
until  eventufdly,  when  the  whole  length  of  the  pie,  are  to  follow,  one  of  them  a  steamer. 
Nile  is  the  scene  of  busy  traffic,  it  will  die  The  little  crafit,  after  her  trial,  was  taken  to 
away  altogether.  Oolonel  Gordon,  accompa-  pieces  and  repacked  in  her  cases  (which  can 
nied  by  his  chief-Of-staff,  Oolonel  Long,  an  be  formed  into  a  useful  pontoon).  The  Egyp- 
American,  Lieutenant  Hazzan  Effendi  Wafti,  tian  Government  expects  that  certain  positions 
both  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  small  party  through  which  all  trading  parties  to  the  inte- 
— ^in  all  less  than  a  score  of  persons — ^lett  Oairo  rlor  are  obliged  to  pass  will  be  secured  by 
by  special  train  for  Suez,  whence  he  embarked  Oolonel  Gordon,  and  that,  as  the  sale  of  arms 
on  board  a  private  Government  steamer  for  and  ammunition  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
Suakim,  at  wnich  point  he  entered  Africa  and  death,  and  none  can  trade  or  hunt  elephants 
pushed  across  the  Suakim  Desert  to  Khartoum,  without  a  Government  license,  a  very  short 
where  he  organized  his  forces  and  awaited  time  may  give  the  Egyptian  authorities  perfect 
the  arrival  of  the  luggage,  stores,  and  ammuni-  control  in  those  regions, 
tion,  which  left  Oairo  a  few  days  later  in  The  most  important  event  in  the  history 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  J,  Kemp,  an  English  en-  of  Egypt  during  the  year  1874:  was  the  war 
gineer.  Including  the  persons  named,  the  ex-  against  the  Sultan  of  Darfour,  which  resulted  in 
pedition  under  command  of  Oolonel  Gordon  the  annexation  of  another  large  country  to  the 
consisted  of  one  American  and  three  Egyptian  dominions  of  the  Khedive.  A  full  account  of 
officers,  two  English  engineers,  three  inter-  the  origin  of  this  conflict  between  the  two 
preters,  a  native  doctor  for  the  soldiers,  and  countries,  giving  also  interesting  information 
250  Egyptian  soldiers.  The  aim  of  Oolonel  on  tbe  Sultan  and  the  people  of  iSarfor,  is  con- 
Gordon  was  to  launch,  on  the  lake  Albert  N*y-  tained  in  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  traveler 
anza,  one  or  more  of  the  steamers  which  were  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  Prof.  Bastian  of  Berlin,  dated 
brought  up  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  El  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  August  20,  1874.*  Dr. 
but  left  by  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gondo-  Nachtigal  had  just  arrived  at  El  Obeid  after  his 
koro,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since,  visit  to  Darfour.  The  ruler  of  this  country. 
It  was  feared  they  would  be  found  to  have  Sultan  Brahim,  had  been  prepared  for  his  ar- 
suffered  considerably  from  the  effects  of  damp  rival  in  Darfour  by  letters  from  Khartoum, 
and  of  marauding  natives — more  particularly  which  the  Egyptian  Government  had  sent  at 
as  they  were  lying  in  detached  pieces  at  differ-  the  request  of  the  German  consul-general  in 
ent  points  of  thejroute — and  that  much  time  Alexandria.  The  Sultan  received  Dr.  jS^aohtigal 
and  trouble  would  have  to  be  expended  to  kindly,  but  denied  to  him  the  permission  to 
render  them  again  fit  for  the  work  for  which  travel  in  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the 

they  were  designed.     The  bulk  of  the  men  ^  PahliBhed  In  Verhandliuis^Q  der  Qeaellscbaft  mr 

constitutmg  the  expedition,  as  well  as  stores,  Erdkande  sa  Berlin,  1874,  No.  8. 
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inhabitants  hated  the  foreigners,  Christians  and  four ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  raising  of  com- 
Tnrks.  During  a  longer  stay  in  the  town  of  plications  with  the  Government  of  Darfonr  and 
Fasher,  Dr.  Nachtigal  found  that  the  fear  of  the  annexation  of  the  entire  country  were  al- 
the  Saltan  was  well  founded.  In  none  of  the  ready  taken  into  consideration.  Zabir  also 
many  African  countries  which  he  had  visited  engaged  to  support  the  troops  confided  to  him 
had  he  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  fanaticism  by  the  Egyptian  Government  at  his  own  ex- 
of  the  inhabitants  as  in  Darfour,  and  even  pense,  while  the  latter  Government  would  en- 
in  the  very  house  of  the  Sultan  he  was  not  safe  gage  to  ftimish  to  him  every  thing  necessary 
from  it.  Theur  hostility  to  all  foreigners,  kin-  at  cost  price.  Zabir  continued,  after  the  death 
died  by  their  religious  fanaticism,  had  become  of  the  Bulalfiwi,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
still  more  intense  by  the  fear  of  an  imminent  the  R^zegat  Arahs,  through  whose  territory  he 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Turks.  Many  received  men  and  arms  from  Kordofan,  and 
occurrences  in  the  districts  south  of  their  ooun-  exported  slaves  and  elephants*  teeth.  The 
try  justified  this  fear.  There  a  certain  Zabir  tribe  of  R^zegat  Arabs  had  been  for  several 
had  established  his  rule,  and,  though  he  still  years  under  the  rule  of  Darfour,  and  during  the 
respected  the  frontier  of  Darfour,  had  subjected  reign  of  the  late  King,  Mohammed-el-Hassim, 
or  plundered  the  dependent  districts  of  the  they  had  almost  been  annihilated.  With  Zahir 
Arabic  R^zegat  and  the  pagan  districts  of  Tel-  they  had  for  some  time  lived  in  peace ;  but, 
kauna,  Kutuvdka,  Hofva-t-m-nehas,  Shale,  and  instigated  by  Darfour,  they  suddenly  became 
Bind.  Zabir  is  a  Djalee  by  descent,  and  a  man  treacherous,  and  toward  the  close  of  1873  they 
of  considerable  learning,  who  several  years  plundered,  at  Shegga,  a  caravan  belonging  to 
ago  had  left  Khartoum,  where  he  was  employed  Zabir,  murdering  nearly  all  the  persons  belong- 
as  a  clerk,  in  order  to  associate  with  the  ingtoit  This  act  oftreachery  was  soon  followed 
Bakara  in  the  slave-trade.  He  entered  the  by  condign  punishment.  Zabir  surprised  Sheg- 
services  of  All  Abu  Omori,  and  subsequently  ga,  established  there  his  headquarters,  and  sub- 
worked  for  his  own  account  in  the  vicinity  of  jected  the  greater  part  of  the  Arab  tribe  to  his 
the  Bahr-el-Ghasal,  gathering,  in  the  course  of  rule.  He  offered  to  Egypt  the  establishment 
time,  a  large  number  of  fire-arms,  and  grad-  of  a  new  Egyptian  mudirate  (province)  of  Sheg- 
ually  extending  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  In  ga,  was  appointed  colonel  and  mudir,  and  now 
the  same  territory,  another  adventurer  soon  received  openly  the  command  of  Egyptian  sol- 
established  himself,  called  the  BulaWwi  Mo-  diers.  To  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  he  wrote  that 
hammed,  who  was  a  native  of  the  tribe  of  the  he  had  punished  the  R^zegat  for  their  treason, 
Abu  Simmim,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  but  had  no  intention  to  attack  Darfour  proper. 
Fittri,  and  also  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a  military  post 
The  Bulalftwi  Mohammed  had  insinuated  to  at  K&laka,  a  centre  of  the  Habbania,  another 
the  Egyptian  authorities  in  Cairo  and  Khartoum  Arab  tribe  living  west  of  the  R^zegat  and  sub- 
that  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  states  of  the  jected  to  Darfour.  If  at  this  time  the  young 
eastern  Soudan,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Tsade  King  had  applied  at  Cairo  or  Constantinople 
Lake,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  Egypt.  He  for  peace,  he  might  have  been  successfid.  He 
had  consequently  received  from  the  Egyptian  preferred,  however,  to  lead  an  army  against 
Government  soldiers,  arms,  ammunition,  and  Zabir,  under  command  of  his  vizier,  Ahmed 
money,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was  Shetta.  A  lieutenant  of  Zabir  was  defeated 
in  the  service  of  Egypt.  As  the  country  be-  by  Ahmed  Shetta ;  but,  three  days  later,  Zabir 
tween  the  southern  frontier  of  Darfour  and  the  obtained  a  complete  victory,  Ahmed  Shetta 
Bahr-el-Ghasal  was  soon  utterly  exhausted,  a  even  losing  his  life.  The  Sultan  suspected  that 
conflict  between  the  two  rival  adventurers  be-  the  Egyptian  Government  was  backing  Zabir, 
came  inevitable.  In  this  cqnflict  the  Bulalfiwi  and  sent  an  embassador  to  Cairo  to  treat  for 
Mohammed  succumbed  and  was  killed.    This  peace. 

happened  in  1872.  The  Egyptian  Government,  While  on  his  way  from  Darfour  to  El  Obeid, 
which  regarded  the  Bulalfiwi  Mohammed  as  in  Kordofan,  Dr.  Nachtigal  learned  ^at  the 
being  in  its  employ,  desired  to  punish  Zabir,  Governor-General  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
but  could  not  reach  him,  as  he  was  too  far  away  staid  at  El  Obeid,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
from  Kordofan.  Zabir,  in  his  turn,  endeavored  going  to  Shegga  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
to  conciliate  the  Egyptian  Government  by  re-  the  new  mucSrate.  When  ne  arrived,  how- 
funding  to  it  the  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  ever,  at  El  Obeid,  he  found  the  Governor-Gen- 
out  the  expedition  of  the  Bulal&wi  Mohammed,  eral  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army 
and  by  giving  to  it  an  account  of  the  conflict,  against  Darfour.  His  army  was  but  small, 
which  was  intended  to  show  its  true  origin,  the  numbering  about  1,500  men,  of  whom  1,000 
absurd  character  of  the  plans  of  his  rival,  and  were  infantry  and  600  cavalry,  and  three  guns; 
the  utter  incompetency  of  the  latter  to  cnrry  500  other  cavalry  troops  were  expected  from 
out  his  plans.  He  also  asserted  that  he  was  Khartoum.  Zabir  had  under  his  command 
willing  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Bulalfiwi,  8,000  men,  with  six  cannon,  and  in  July  had 
so  far  as  they  were  practicable,  if  he  were  informed  the  Egyptian  authorities  that  he  did 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  It  seems  not  need  any  more  men  or  eannon,  but  be- 
that  at  the  time  it  was  only  promised  to  incor-  lieved  himself  strong  enough  to  defeat  the 
porate  with  Egypt  the  distncts  south  of  Dar-  Darfourians,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
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marching  upon  Dara,  which  is  sitoated  from  proclaimed  the  Emir  Haaeaballah  aa  Soltan. 
four  to  ^ve  days*  Joaraey  northwest  of  Shegga.  The  Egyptian  troops  were  pursuing  the  fugi- 
The  Governor-General  of  Soudan  left  £10  beid  tlves.  The  annexation  of  Darfour  to  Egypt 
on  August  17th,  and  expected  to  establish  his  will  cut  off  one  main  source  of  the  slaTe-trade ; 
headquarters  in  the  beginning  of  September  at  for,  Darfour  being  close  to  Wadai,  which  is 
Omshanga,  the  chief  place  of  the  extreme  east  one  great  slaTe-preserve,  its  people  are  the 
of  Darfour,  situated  about  six  days*  journey  greatest  slavenlealers  in  Central  Africa,  many 
north-northeast  of  Shegga,  and  about  seven  of  their  caravans  even  making  their  way  across 
(lays  east  of  Fasber.  The  accounts  of  the  the  Sahara,  through  Fezzan  to  Tripoli,  Ben- 
progress  of  the  expedition  given  in  the  Egyp-  gazi,  and  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
tian  papers  slightly  differ  from  the  above  re-  so  via  Malta — it  is  said-^or  along  the  Afri- 
port,  and  supplement  it  in  some  details.  The  can  coast  to  the  different  slave-markets.  The 
Egyptian  reports  state  that  the  hostile  attitude  routes  followed  by  the  caravans  pass  through 
assumed  by  the  Darfourians  toward  the  Gov-  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Many  routes 
emment  of  the  Khedive,  the  exactions  prao-  are  known  only  to  the  Bedouins,  but  every 
tised  by  the  Sidtan  of  Darfour  on  Egyptian  sub-  now  and  then  a  party  falls  into  the  hands  of 
jects,  and  also  his  tyranny  over  his  own  sub-  the  Egyptian  authorities.  It  is,  however,  al- 
jects,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  annoyance  to  most  impossible  thoroughly  to  watch  the  long 
the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  Zabir  Beg,  the  mu-  Nile  frontier  and  prevent  slaves  from  being 
dir  over  the  whole  district  of  the  Bahr-el-Gha-  smuggled  into  the  country.  On  this  subject 
sal,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ba-Bakr,  his  brother-in-  an  Egyptian  journal  says:  '^It  is  indisputa- 
law,  informing  him  that  the  Sultan  Ibrahim  ble  that,  if  annexed  to  Egypt,  Darfour  will 
of  Darfour,  having  collected  together  an  army  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flonr- 
of  12,000,  with  horses,  tire-arms,  and  all  appli-  ishing  of  countries,  for  the  Khedive  will  intro- 
ances  of  war,  had  placed  it  under  the  command  duce  into  it  colleges  and  schools,  and  railroads 
of  a  sultan  named  Abuna,  who  had  marched  and  telegraphs,  arts,  science,  and  commerce, 
to  a  spot  called  El  K&laka,  the  principal  station  and  will  rule  over  it  with  kindluiess,  justice, 
of  the  Egyptian  troops,  with  the  design  of  at-  and  good-will,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
tackbg  them.  The  threatened  attack  was  years  it  will  acquire  a  high  name  among  states, 
made  on  July  2d  by  a  fierce  onset  on  the  part  and  become  a  great  field  for  European  com- 
of  the  Darfourians,  the  Egyptians  standing  fast  mercial  enterprise." 

to  receive  them.  The  battle  soon  waxed  hot;  The  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Nile  in  1874 
but  the  order,  discipline,  and  steadiness  of  the  created  a  profound  sensation  and  panic  in  Egypt, 
latter  soon  told  to  their  advantage,  for  in  less  but  owing  to  the  personal  energy  and  persever- 
than  an  hour  their  antagonists  wore  vanquished  ance  of,  and  the  wise  precautions  taken  by,  his 
and  put  to  flight.  The  Sultan  Abuna  was  slain.  Highness  the  Khedive,  a  great  national  oalami- 
and  his  sons  and  a  number  of  his  nobles  were  ty  was  averted.  Though  the  commencement 
taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  ten  other  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  anxiously  looked 
prisoners  were  made,  some  of  whom  are  offi-  forward  to  by  the  Egyptians,  as  begetting  hope 
cers.  Among  the  spoil  captured  was  the  horse  of  good  crops  and  abundance,  yet  it  is  not  hj 
on  which  the  Sultan  rode,  his  arms  and  dress,  any  means  a  criterion  of  a  good  Nile,  which 
which  were  forwarded  to  Egypt.  When  the  alone  can  realize  that  hope.  Thns  the  Nile 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  the.  sovereign  of  Darfour,  of  1878  commenced  to  rise  as  eariyaa  the  17th 
heard  of  this  defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  com-  of  June,  and  rose  fairly  well  for  about  twentj 
mander.  Abuna,  he  was  greatly  chagrined,  and  days,  and  then  stopped  for  fifteen  days,  and 
went  aoont  calling  together  his  nobles,  and  ultimately  finished  off  at  a  rise  of  19}  feet  only 
collecting  another  army  of  60,000  men  and  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  made  a  bad 
horse,  which  he  divided  into  50  troops  of  Nile.  Again,  the  Nile  is  subject  to  make  false 
1,000  each,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  starts — ^the  Nile  of  1869  mode  ^ve  such  false 
of  a  renowned  general.  After  supplying  them  starts,  and  that  of  1872  three,  both  ccMnmen- 
with  C5  banners,  and  distributing  muskets  and  cing  their  serious  rise  on  the  1st  of  July  re- 
ammunition  among  them,  he  ordered  that  they  spectively.  To  show  the  uncertain  and  car 
should  fall  upon  the  Egyptian  troops  in  a  body,  pricious  nature  of  the  Nile  at  the  commence- 
They  did  so,  but  were  doomed  to  a  disastrous  ment  of  the  rise,  that  of  1868  commenced  on 
defeat,  for  the  Egyptians  again  routed  the  the  Ist  of  July ;  1869,  on  the  10th  of  June ; 
wretched  Berbers,  capturing 25  flags,  500  mns-  1870,  on  the  80th  of  June;  1871,  on  the  7th 
kets,  600  Arab  slaves,  besides  horses  and  war-  of  July ;  1872,  on  the  15th  of  June ;  1873,  on 
material;  On  hearing  of  this  second  repulse,  the  17th  of  ^une;  1874,  on  the  15th  of  June; 
the  Sultan  of  Darfour  began  levying  the  re-  or  between  the  earliest  and  latest  days  a  period 
mainder  of  the  troops,  intending  to  take  the  of  twenty-seven  days.  On  the  27th  of  July, 
command  in  person.  A  telegram,  dated  Cairo,  1874,  a  very  high  Nile  was  foreshadowed ;  at 
December  11th,  from  the  Grovemor-General  of  that  date  the  rise  was  doable  Uiat  of  1868, 
the  Soudan,  announced  that  the  entire  king-  nearly  one-third  more  than  that  of  1873,  and 
dom  of  Darfour  accepted  annexation  to  Egypt,  in  excess  of  that  of  1869,  when  the  Nile  rose 
The  only  dissentients  were  the  family  of  the  29  feet  2i  inches  in  the  Itosetta  branch  of  the 
ex-Soltan,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  and  Nile,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Delta.    It 
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was  fortunate  that  the  Khedive  this  jear  re-  tmj  ships  belongmg  to  the  Egyptian  Goyem- 
mained  in  Egypt  danng  the  summer.    The  ment  to  call  at  Jeddah,  or  an  j  of  the  neighbor- 
danger  was  seen,  and  the  Ehedire  immediate*  ing  ports,  and  trade  between  them  and  ports 
}y  undertook  the  responsibility  and  directed  on  the  Egyptian  side  was  temporarily  suspend - 
the  works.    Every  available  boat  and  steamer  ed.    Thaijcstothe  striugent  measures  promptly 
was  at  onoe   pressed  into  service   on   the  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  this  threat- 
Kile  ;    200,000  kantars  of  stones  were  or-  euing  danger  was  averted. 
dered  to  be  quarried  forthwith  and  sent  to  va-  At  the  beginning  of  December  two  ezpedi- 
rious  places;    while  the  railway  and  other  tions,  each  consisting  of  eight  European  and 
boats  brought  poles  and  timber  from  Alex-  twelve  Egyptian  officers  and  sizty-three  sol- 
andria.    The  officers  of  the  army,  mounted,  diers,  were  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  the 
kept  guard  on  the  banks  night  and  day«  in  ad-  Soudan«    They  were  instructed  to  explore  the 
dition  to  the  ordinary  watchmen  at  every  country  between  the  Nile  and  Eordofan  and 
hundred  yards;  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  Darfour,  and  the  country  south  of  the  equator 
that  eight- tenths  of  the  whole  male  population  and  west  of  the  Albert  N'yanza. 
of  Egypt  have  been  employed  for  three  months  On  December  8th,  the  European  residents 
watehing  and  strengthening  the  banks  of  the  of  Alexandria  sent  a  delegation  to  Cairo  to 
Nile,  which  had  been  raised  in  many  places  present  to  the  Khedive  an  address,  in  which  he 
from  six  feet  to  ten  feet,  and  proportionately  was  thanked  for  having  averted  the  overflowing 
thickened  and  strengthened  with  the  poles  at  of  the  Nile  and  thus  prevented  a  terrible  mis- 
the  bends  of  the  river,  where  the  momentum  fortune.     In  remembrance  of  this  important 
was  great,  by  stones  being  thrown  in,  and  by  event  the  Europeans  of  Alexandria  were  de- 
being  faced  with  Bt<»ies  where  they  exhibited  sirous  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  Khedive, 
any  signs  of  weakness.    Boats  and  large  barges  and  had  already  collected  for   the  purpose 
were  kept  ready  filled  with  stones  for  instant  £18,000.     In  his  reply  to  the  address  the 
use.     About  noon  one  dsy  the  Nile  was  seen  Khedive  referred  to  the  war  against  Darfour, 
to  have  worked  its  way  through  the  base  of  which  country,  containing  a  population  of 
the  bank — probably  followed  the   tree-roots  about  6,000,000,  had  now  been  incorporated 
which  were  growing  there;   in  one  minute  with  Egypt,  and  would,  within  five  or  six 
5,000  men  were  on  the  spot,  like  wasps,  basket-  years,  be  connected  with  Egypt  by  a  railroad. 
ing  earth,  and  in  ^Ye  minutes  ten  boatloads  of  He  declined  the  erection  of  a  monument,  but 
stones  were  alongside,  and  in  two  hours  all  preferred  to  devote  the  moneys  raised  for  the 
danger  was  over.    Had  the  water  found  its  monument  to  the  establishment  of  a  school 
way  through  in  the  middle  of  the  night  instead  open  to  all  creeds  and  nationalities. 
of  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  breach  been  The  long  preparations  for  the  establishment 
made,  no  human  power  could  have  saved  the  of  new  international  tribunals  were  not  yet 
district  between  there  and  the  sea,  with  the  quite  finished  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874. 
Kile  12  feet,  15  feet,  and  in  some  places  20  The  new  courts  will  be  presided  over  by  for- 
feet,  aboTC  the  a^jscent  ground,  and  with  a  eigners,  and  foreigners  will  constitute  a  ma- 
force  or  fluid  pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  jority  of  the  judges,  numbering  four  out  of 
foot  at  the  surface  of  the  river.    When  ail  seven  in  the  Court  of  Original  Jurisdiction,  and 
danger  was  over,  the  attention  to  the  banks  five  out  of  eight  in  the  Appellate  Court.    The 
was  not  withdrawn  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  as  Judges  will  be  irremovable,  and  will  be  chosen 
they  were  highly  saturated,  and  had  been  sub-  by  the  European  Governments,  unless  the  lat- 
ject  to  the  force  and  saturation  of  the  current  ter  remit  the  appointment  to  the  Egyptian 
of  a  fall  Nile  for  forty  days.    The  Nile  of  1868  Government.    These  tribunals  will  decide  all 
attained  its  maximum  height  of  19  feet  on  the  oases  in  which  one  or  both  parties  are  foreign- 
29th  of  August;  1869,  29  feet  2^  inches,  14th  ers.    International  will  thus  be  substituted  for 
of  October;  1870,  25  feet  6  inches,  14th  ^  Oo>  consular  Jurisdiction.    As  to  penal  •proceed- 
tober;  1871,  23  feet  9  inches,  28th  of  Septem-  ings,  France  has  insisted  on  the  privileges  con- 
ber;  1872,  25  feet  4  inches,  22d  of  October;  ferred  by  treaties,  and  has  simply  agreed  to 
1873,  19  feet  9  inches,  11th  of  September;  modify  theur  application.    All  crimes,  except 
1874^  29  feet,  7th  of  October.  those  directed  against  the  tribunals  themselves 
In  August,  great  consternation  arose  through*  or  connected  with  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
ottt  Egypt  in  consequence  of  plague  having  tences,  will  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
broken  out  at  Leet,  and  other  places  near  Jed-  their  respective  consuls.    The  new  tribunals 
dah,  brought  on,  as  was  reported,  by  water  will  have  authority  to  issue  declarations  of 
tmed  for  domestic  purposes  being  allowed  to  bankruptcy,  but  these  will  not  affect  the  civil 
filter  through  an  old  burial-ground.    Quaran-  status  of  the  bankrupts  like  declarations  issued 
tine    of  twenty-one    days  was   imposed  at  in  their  own  country. 

Suez  upon  all  vessels  touching  at  any  of  the  Nubar  Pasha  in  March  notified  the  foreign 

Arabian  ports,  including  Aden  and  also  El  consuls  that,  in  conse<^nence  of  the  completion 

Wedgi,  w  here  vessels  were  sent  instead  of  h&ntt  of  the  breakwater  outside  of  Alexandria  h  arbor, 

allowed  to  remain  out  their  time  at  Suez,  and  dues  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  Turkish  ton 

whither  a  considerable  quarantine  force  was  will  be  levied  on  all  vessels  with   cargoes 

dispatched.     Orders  were  issued  forbidding  entering  or  leaving  the  port  of  Alexandria 
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after  the  Ist  of  Jane.    Vessels  in  ballast  will  stationed  for  seven  years  with  his  regiment  on 

have  to  pay  twopence  per  ton.    War- vessels  the  island  of  Majorca,  bat  in  1882  declared  him- 

will  be  exempt.  self  openly  in  favor  of  the  succession  of  Isa- 

ELLIOTT,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  bella  II.,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Vn.»  and 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  college  president,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  hostilities  which 
theological  professor,  bom  in  Sherman's  Val-  followed  the  King's  death.  In  Angnst,  1886, 
ley.  Perry  County,  Pa.,  February  6,  1787;  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  city  of  Madrid  from 
died  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  March  18,  1874.  the  CarKsts,  and  became  successively  general- 
He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  after  re-  in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  Vioeroy  of 
ceiving  such  advantages  as  the  village  schools  Navarre,  and  Oaptain-Q^neral  of  the  Basque 
afforded,  he  was  sent  in  his  fourteenth  year  Provinces.  When  the  army  of  Don  Carlos  ap- 
to  Mifflin  County,  where  he  fitted  for  col-  peared  before  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
lege  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Coulter,  her,  1887,  Espartero  had  again  the  glory  of 
Russell,  and  Brown.  He  entered  Dickinson  saving  the  capital.  His  successfdl  campugn 
College  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  graduated  in  of  1839  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Don  Oarlos, 
1808 ;  studied  theology  for  three  years,  was  a  and  won  for  him  the  titles  of  Grandee  of  Spain 
home  missionary  for  one  year,  and  was  settled  and  Duke  of  Vittoria.  In  1840  the  Queen- 
at  what  is  now  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where  he  re-  mother  Christina  was  compelled  to  resngn  her 
mained  for  eighteen  years,  when  he  was  called  office  of  Regent,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1841, 
to  Washington,  Pa.,  as  pastor,  and  was  also  for  Espartero  was  appointed  to  supply  her  place 
nearly  two  years  President  of  Washington  Col-  until  Queen  Isabella  should  have  reached  her 
lege.  In  1833  he  was  called  to  the  professor-  m(\jority.  Espartero  governed  the  country 
ship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Gov-  with  energy,  firmness,  and  abitity,  but  in  1843 
ernment  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  a  combination  of  the  Republican  and  Modera- 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  declined,  but  the  ful-  dos  parties  brought  about  his  overthrow.  His 
lowing  year,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  rival.  General  Narvaez,  came  into  power,  and 
directors,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Sy.'^tematic  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  resided  for 
Theology  in  the  seminary.  He  held  this  posi-  fonr  years,  Narvaez  having  caused  him  to  be 
tion  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  and  retired  in  declared  as  a  traitor  and  deprived  of  all  his 
1870  as  Professor  Emeritus.  He  received  the  titles  and  dignities.  In  1848,  this  decree  hav- 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1835  from  Jefferson  College,  ing  been  annulled  and  his  rights  restored,  he 
and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Washington  College  in  returned  to  Spain,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
1847.  In  1837,  the  year  of  the  disruption,  he  sumed  his  place  in  the  Senate,  but  soon  with- 
was  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  drew  and  lived  quietly  at  Logrofio  till  1854, 
Assembly,  which  divided  that  year,  but  lived  when  dissatisfaction  with  the  court  caused  an 
to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  reunion  of  1870-^71,  insurrection  of  the  people,  resulting  in  t^e  ex- 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  pulsion  of  the  Queen-mother  from  Spain.    In 

ESPARTERO,  Don  Joaquin  Baxdoitebo,  this  emergency  Espartero  was  called  to  the  head 
Duke  of  Vittoria,  Marshal,  Grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  Government  and  conducted  the  afiTairs 
Senator,  and  from  1841  to  1843  Regent  of  of  the  nation  for  two  years.  In  185G  he  was 
Spain,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  at  supplanted  by  General  O'Donnell,  and  «noe 
Granatula  in  La  Mancha,  in  1792 ;  reported  then  had  taken  no  part  in  political  agitation, 
as  having  died  at  Logrofio,  December  21, 1874.  although  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  his 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  his  father  being  a  services  were  needed  at  times  in  the  eventful 
poor  cart  Wright,  with  nine  children,  of  whom  period  which  has  since  elapsed.  In  1857  he 
Joaquin  was  the  youngest  and  feeblest,  and  resigned  his  dignity  as  Senator.  At  the  revo- 
hence  was  intended,  in  accordance  with  the  In  tion  of  1868  General  Espartero  gave  his 
Spanish  proverb,  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  hearty  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government, 
1806  weflt  with  this  object  to  the  University  although  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  events 
of  Almagro;  but  two  years  later,  when  the  of  the  period.  In  May,  1869,  during  the  debates 
French  invaded  Spain,  he  entered  the  corps  on  the  policy  of  refistablishing  the  monarchical 
of  students  called  the  Sacred  Battalion,  and  form  of  government,  Sefior  Garido,  one  of  the 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Con-  deputies,  suggested  that  Espartero  should  be 
tinning  in  the  military  service,  though  unable  chosen  King  of  Spain,  but  this  proposal  found 
to  pass  the  examination  for  the  corps  of  engi-  no  echo  ft-om  the  Cortes.  In  the  subsequent 
neers,  into  which  he  desired  to  enter,  he  re-  changes  he  gave  King  Amadeus  a  passive  sup- 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  infantry,  and  rose  port,  and  regarded  the  administration  of  Mar- 
rapidly.  He  went  to  South  America  in  1814,  shal  Serrano  with  a  moderate  degree  of  favor, 
where  he  fought  against  the  insurgents  until  Though,  like  all  the  Spanish  leaders,  Espartero 
the  Spaniards  were  expelled  in  1824,  when  he  was  found  at  some  times  supporting  and  at 
returned  to  his  native  land,  in  company  with  others  opposing  the  Queen  and  Queen-mother, 
Narvaez,  Maroto,  Alaix,  Laserna,  and  others,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  career  was  one  of 
all  of  them  destined  afterward  to  take  a  prom-  more  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  than 
inent  part  in  Spanish  politics.  He  brouglit  that  of  any  of  his  rivals  or  compeers.  He 
home  a  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  after  seems  to  have  sought  always,  though  perhaps 
married  a  lady  of  wealth  at  Logrono.    He  was  not  in  all  cases  by  the  most  judicious  meas- 
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ares,  what  lie  believed  to  be  for  tbe  best  in-  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

terests  of  Spain.  The  international  postal  association  is  to  last 

EUKOPE.     A  remarkable  feature  of  the  for  three  years,  and  every  third  year  a  new  in- 

hiBtory  of  Europe  during  the  year  1874  is  the  ternationai  congress  is  to  meet  to  revise  and 

absence  of  grave  international  complications,  develop  the  terms  of  the  convention.    The 

The  political  horizon  was  hardly  darkened  by  chief  object  of  the  convention  is  to  introduce 

any  war-doud^  and  wherever  one  appeared  to  a  uniform  postage  for  all  mailable  matter, 

rise  it  was  speedily  dispersed.    The  command-  {Ses  Switzseland.) 

ing  influence  which  the  new  German  Empire  The  attention  of  the  governments  and  the 
has  obtained  in  the  international  relations  of  people  of  Germany  was  chiefly  directed  to  a 
tbe  European  states  has  thus  far  been  of  a  de-  consolidation  of  the  new  empire.  The  greatest 
cidedly  peaceable  character,  and  has  manifest-  obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work  of 
Ij  tendea  to  strengthen  the  basis  of  a  lasting  consolidation  must  be  found  in  ftie  continuing 
peace.  The  Parliaments  paid  but  little  atten-  conflict  between  the  governments  of  Prussia 
tion  to  international  questions,  which  were,  on  and  other  German  states  and  the  Roman  Oath- 
tbe  contrary,  more  tnan  in  former  years,  at-  olio  Church.  The  determined  refusal  of  the 
tended  to  by  the  cabinets.  The  rapid  progress  Prussian  bishops  to  submit  to  the  new  laws 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs  in  every  country  of  concerning  Church  affairs  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Earope  greatly  strengthens  the  commercial  re-  several  of  them,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year 
ktioQs  of  the  several  nations,  and  the  more  neither  the  bishops  nor  the  governments  showed 
Tmiversal  study  of  foreign  languages  and  the  the  least  inclination  to  recede  from  the  position 
better  knowledge  of  foreign  literatures  more  taken.  The  extraordinary  excitement  which 
and  more  produce  the  feeling  of  a  brother-  the  continuance  of  this  conflict  produced  in  the 
hood  of  nations.  The  international  congresses  Catholic  districts  led  to  an  attempt  upon  the 
for  literary,  sanitary,  humanitarian,  and  com-  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  by  Eullmann,  a  young 
mercial  purposes,  are  increasing  every  year,  Catholic  mechanic.  The  deed  was  promptly 
both  in  numbers  and  importance,  and  begin  to  and  energetically  denounced  by  all  organs  of 
take  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  German  Catholics,  but  widened  the  breach 
ciTilization.'  already  dividing  the  Catholics  from  the  remain- 
One  of  the  most  important  international  der  of  the  population.  The  German  Reichstag, 
congresses  of  die  year  met  at  Brussels,  in  pursu-  in  which  tne  National  Liberals  had  a  large  plu- 
ance  of  an  invitation  from  the  Russian  Govern-  rality,  lacking  only  a  few  votes  of  an  absolute 
ment,  and  had  for  its  object  the  mitigation  of  majority,  vigorously  supported  most  of  the  bills 
the  horrors  of  war  by  a  revision  of  the  general  introduced  by  the  Imperial  Government  for 
rules  and  customs  of  war.  It  was  generally  promoting  the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  A 
admitted  and  agreed  upon  that  the  legitimate  determined  opposition  was,  however,  made  by 
aim  of  war  was  only  the  weakening  of  the  ene-  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  to  the  army  and 
my;  that  no  unnecessary  sufferings  should  be  press  laws  proposed  by  the  Government;  but 
imposed  upon  the  population  of  the  hostile  m  either  case,  the  ministerial  crisis  produced 
comitiy,  and  that  the  war  should  be  limited  by  the  clash  of  opinion  was  soon  ended  by  a 
within  as  narrow  boundaries  as  possible.  At  compromise.  Prince  Bismarck  continued  to  di- 
the  close  of  the  year  the  resolutions  passed  by  rect  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  supported  by  the 
the  congress  hod  not  received  the  sanction  of  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  mtgority  of 
the  several  governments,  but  intimation  had  the  Reichstag,  and  one  of  his  foremost  oppo- 
already  been  given  that  a  new  conference  nents,  Count  Amim,  who  was  German  embas- 
wonld  be  called  to  complete  the  work  of  that  sador  in  France,  had  dared  to  disobey  the  in- 
held  at  Brussels.  A  considerable  reluctance  structions  of  the  imperial  chancellor,  to  coun- 
ts take  part  in  tiie  work  of  this  congress  was  teract  his  policy,  and  to  take  official  documents 
shown  by  England,  which  feared  for  its  as-  from  the  archives  of  the  embassy,  was  prompt- 
cendency  at  sea  in  case  the  negotiations  should  ly  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  three 
be  extended  to  naval  warfare.  It  did  not  send  months'  imprisonment.  In  Alsace-Lorraine 
its  representatives  until  it  had  received  assur*  the  opposition  to  a  permanent  union  with  Ger- 
oncea  that  the  negotiations  should  be  limited  many  remained  unsubdued,  and  the  majority 
to  land  operations,  and  when  the  congress  had  of  the  delegates  whom  the  new  Reichslond  had 
completed  its  labor  the  representatives  of  Eng-  elected  for  the  German  Parliament  returned 
hmd  did  not  sign  the  protocol.  (See  Belgium.)  home  after  having  entered  their  protest  against 
An  international  postal  congress,  which  met  the  reunion  with  Germany.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
flt  Bern  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  ernment  feels,  however,  confident  that  the  re- 
the  Prussian  Government,  called  into  life  a  organization  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  ob- 
po3tal  convention  embracmg  a  large  portion  vious  advantages  of  the  commercial  union  of 
of  tbe  globe.  The  congress  was  attended  by  the  Reichsland  with  the  other  German  states, 
tbe  representatives  of  nineteen  states,  and  the  will  ere  long  overcome  all  opposition.  The 
convention  as  proposed  by  the  congress  was  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
adhered  to  by  all  the  states  of  Europe  except  final  reconciliation  of  the  population  of  Alsace- 
France,  which  made  it  dependent  upon  its  Lorraine  is  so  great  that  it  complied  with  the 
ratification   by  the   National   Aj^sembly,  by  petition  of  the  three  district  diets  of  the  Reichs- 
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land  for  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  com-  difficalties  in  the  waj  of  carrying  through  this 

mittee,  which  in  future  will  be  consulted  in  all  plan  are  much  greater  than  had  been  imagined, 

questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  and  are  for  the  present  insnrmonntable.    There 

country.    (See  Gbbici.nt.)  are  many  indications  that  all  the  branches  of  ad- 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  ministration  are  utterly  oormpt^  and  the  fre- 

in  Switzerland  by  the  requisite  minority  of  the  quent  conspiracies,  in  which  sometimes  persons 

cantons  and  of  the  people,  marks  a  turning-  of  the  highest  rank  are  involved,  are  therefore 

point  in  the  history  of  the  oldest  European  re-  all  the  more  dangerous.    (See  Ritbsll.) 
pnblic.    The  new  constitution  greatly  strength-       The  financial  condition  of  France  has  greatly 

ens  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authorities,  improved  in  conseauence  of  an  excellent  har- 

especially  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  Church  vest  and  the  revival  of  commerce,  bat  the  po- 

and  schools.     The  legislation  concerning  the  litical  future  of  the  country  is  as  uncertain  as 

Catholic  Ch#>ch  continued  to  be  much  more  ever.    At  the  supplementary  elections  held  in 

stringent  than  in  Germany,  and  in  several  several  departments,  the  Republicans  gained  a 

cantons  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the  number  of  new  seats,  but  nothing  as  yet  indi- 

cao tonal  governments  to  put  the  administra-  eates  that  the  minority  of  the  French  people 

tion  of  all  the  Catholic  congregations  in  the  really  wants  the  permanent  establishment  of 

hands  of  Old  Catholics.    The  new  laws  required  the  republic.    Among  the  monarchical  parties, 

for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Bonapartists  are  steadily  gainmg  ground, 

were,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  course  of  The  foreign  relations  of  France  were  of  a  thor- 

preparation.    (See  Switzbblant>.)  oughly  peaceable  nature  as  fSar  as  Germany  is 

In  Austria,  the  new  electoral  law  has  as  yet  concerned ;  this  was  officially  recognized  by  the 

not  produced  the  results  which  the  Liberal  German  Government,  while  the  withdrawal  of 

party  expected  from  it.    The  difficulties  arising  a  French  man-of-war  from  Civita  Yecchia, 

from  the  nationaUty  conflict  and  the  financitd  where  it  had  been  stationed  for  the  protection 

distress  of  the  country  continued,  and  the  of  the  Pope,  greatly  improved  the  relali<»is 

Reichstag  is  divided  into  so  many  small  parties  with  Italy.   Only  Spain  had  repeatedly  toeom- 

warring  against  each  other  that  it  proved  un-  plain  of  Uie  indirect  encouragement  which  the 

able  to  carry  any  measure  against  the  ministry.  French  Government  afforded  to  the  Oarlists, 

The  latter  continued,  in  aK  questions  relating  and  it  needed  the  support  of  the  Spanish  re- 

to  Church  matters,  to  waver  between  the  two  monstrances  by  Germany  to  put  an  end  to  the 

parties,  not  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  partiality  of  the  French  for  the  Carliats.     (See 

either,    Hungary  has  the  same  difficulties  to  FnmoB.) 

surmount  as  Cisleithan  Austria,  and  its  Diet  was  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  the  ad- 
even  more  powerless  than  that  of  the  other  ministration  of  the  honest  Castelar  was  over- 
half  of  the  monarchy.  (See  Austria  and  Hmr-  thrown  by  a  conspiracy  of  generals,  who  were 
OAUY.)  believed  to  plan  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

The  relations  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  The  authors  of  this  eovp  d^etat  placed  Marslud 
which  were  formerly  of  the  most  friendly  char-  Serrano  at  the  head  of  a  new  ministry,  whose 
acter,  were  greatly  changed  in  1874.  The  attention  throughout  the  year  was  absorbed 
Sublime  Porte  suspected  the  Austrian  Govern-  by  the  war  against  the  Carlists,  who,  favored 
ment  of  encouraging  the  struggle  of  Roumania  by  several  governments  of  Europe,  made  at 
and  Servia  for  independence,  with  a  view  to  times  considerable  progress,  and  seriously  en- 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  dangered  the  existing  Government.  In  the 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  therefore  opposed  last  days  of  December,  the  preparations  for  the 
the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  convention  be-  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  oom- 
tween  Austria  and  the  Danubian  Principal!-  pleted,  and  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella  was  pro- 
ties,  but  had  finally  to  abandon  its  opposition,  claimed  King  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
as  Bussia  and  Germany  took  sides  with  Aus-  Alfonso  XII.  (See  Spain.) 
tria.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  Turkey  In  Italy,  a  new  Parliament  was  elected,  the 
have  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Government  second  since  the  completion  of  Italian  anity. 
to  establish  a  great  banking  institition,  with  The  minority  of  the  new  Parliament  belonged, 
the  aid  of  which  extensive  reforms  are  to  be  like  the  ministry,  to  the  moderate  Liberals,  but 
introduced.  For  the  present,  however,  the  the  opposition,  consisting  of  Kadical  and  Ke- 
conntry  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  bankers,  publican  deputies,  was  strong  enough  to  ob- 
and  a  radical  improvement  cannot  be  expectea  struct  in  many  w^ays  this  administration.  The 
until  the  absolute  form  of  government  shall  conflict  with  the  Pope  remained  in  fall  force, 
be  abolished.    (See  Tubkby.)  and  the  Government  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss 

The  Government  of  Bussia,  which  is  grow-  as  to  the  policy  which  it  would  be  safest  to 

ing  in  extent  with  marvelous  rapidity,  is  chiefly  pursue.    (See  Italy.) 

intent  upon  consolidating  all  the  discordant  na-       The  vast  British  Empire  was  again  enlarged 

tionalities  of  the  empire  into  an  homogeneous  in  1874  by  the  annexation  of  the  Fe^ee  Islands, 

population.    It  mtdces,  therefore,  extraordinary  and  a  new  district  in  Western  and   South 

efforts  to  improve  the  system  of  public  instruo-  Africa.    At  home  the  Liberal  ministry,  which 

tion  and  to  force  upon  all  the  use  of  the  Bus-  had  been  in  power  for  several  years,  was 

fiian  language.    It  finds,  moreover,  that  the  gradually  losing  ground,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
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therefore  resolved  to  dissolve  the  Parliament 
and  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  new 
proof  of  its  continning  confidence.  The  general 
elections  resulted,  however,  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Conservative  partj  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Tory  ministry.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  the  country  was  thrown  into 
great  excitement  by  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Gladstone  on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  {See  Gbbat 
Bbitain.) 

The  new  elections  which  took  place  In  Bel- 
gium somewhat  reduced  the  mcgority  of  the 
CatKolic  party  in  the  two  Chambers  of  the 
Legislature,  without,  however,  destroying  it  in 
either.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  the 
Liberals  was,  however,  more  than  neutrali2ed 
bjT  the  widening  breach  between  the  more 
moderate  wing  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Radi- 
cals.   {See  Belgium.) 

The  Grovemment  of  the  Netherlands  did  not 
SQoceed  in  brmging  the  war  against  the  sultan- 
ate of  Acheen  to  a  close.  The  Craton,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Achinese  on  the  coast,  was 
occnpied,  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Dntch  issued  a  proclamation  of  annexation,  but 
the  brave  Achinese,  stimulated  by  religious 
fanaticism,  persisted  in  a  stubborn  resistance 
and  compelled  the  Dutch  Government  to  fit 
out  a  third  expedition.  The  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
in  the  East  Indian  colonies  convinced  the 
Dutch  Chambers  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  sweeping  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  colonies.    (See  Netbbblands.) 

In  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  a  cur- 
rent of  friendly  feeling  toward  the  kindred 
people  of  Germany  appears  to  have  set  in  and 
to  gather  strength.  The  expulsion  of  some 
Danish  agitators  from  Schleswig,  by  order  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  gave  for  a  time  new 
fnel  to  the  irritation  of  the  Danes  who  still 
complain  of  the  non-compliance  on  the  part 
of  Germany  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  Peace 
of  Prague,  which  provides  for  taking  a  vote  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Korthem  Schleswig  on  the 
question  whether  they  will  belong  to  Germany 
or  to  Denmark.  The  statistics  of  the  votes  cast 
in  Northern  Schleswig  at  the  last  elections  for 
the  German  Reichstag  show,  however,  that 
the  German  nationality  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  in  the  ascen- 
dency. The  long  conflict  between  the  people 
of  Iceland  and  the  Danish  Government  was 
terminated  by  the  royal  assent  to  the  new  lib- 
eral Constitution  of  Iceland.  In  the  Danish 
Diet  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  the  Folkething  to  the  policy  of  the 
ministry  continued.  The  principles  of  the  op- 
position assume  more  and  more  a  republican 
character,  and  may  ere  long  lead  to  serious 
complicationa     {See  DsimfABK  and  Swsdbk.) 

The  population  of  Europe  at  the  close  of 
1874  was  estimated  atabout  800,921,000  against 
301,281,000  in  187^.  The  apparent  decrease  is 
dae  to  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  pop- 
nlation  of  Turkey,  which,  according  to  the  con- 


current opmion  of  the  best  authorities,  is  not  so 
large  as  had  formerly  been  assumed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  area  and  population 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  arranged  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  indented 
countries  being  either  dependencies  or  tributary 
states  BO  small  as  to  be  only  nominally  inde- 
pendent, and  virtually  dependent  upon  the 
larger  country,  the  name  of  which  precedes 
theirs : 


comnnnSb 


BoBsIa 

Flnlana. 

Germany 

Fnmce 

Austria 

Llchtenstein 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Hell- 

ffoland. 

Italy..? 

San  ICarino 

Monaco. 

SiHilii  (inclnaiye  of  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands) 

Andorra 

Turkey. 

Boamanla 

Serria. 

Montenegro 

Sweden 

Norway 

Belgiam 

Portofial  (indoslve  of  Azores 

and  Madeira) 

Netherlands 

Lazembnrg 

Switaerland. 

Denmark. 

Faroe  and  Iceland 

Greece 


Total. 


MUm. 


1,994,47 
142,808 
S08,T89 
904,091 
940,9M  ' 

68 
121,607 

146 

114,296 

23 

6 

196.T74 

144 

142,997 

46,710 

16,817 

1,701 

171,761 

123,280 

11,878 

85,818 
13,680 
990 
16,992 
14,788 
40,268 
19,868 


lahaUtMiti. 


8,806,061 


60,888,869 
1,883.188 
41,060,696 
86,102,921 
86,904,486 
8.820 
82,412,010 

176,218 

26,801,154 
7,808 
8,127 

16,885,506 
12.000 

4,600,000 
1,888,505 
190,000 
4,297,979 
1,768,000 
6,118,000 

4,867389 
8,716,009 
197,528 
2,669,147 
1,861,000 
81,400 
1,467,891 


800,921,000 


The  number  of  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
147,600,000,  or  49.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  the  number  of  Protestants  at  71,760,- 
000,  or  23.0  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  Greeic 
Catholics  at  69,860,000,  or  28.1  per  cent. ;  tlie 
number  of  Jews  at  6,000,000 ;  the  number  of 
Mohammedans  at  6,400,000.  Included  in  the 
number  of  the  Catholics  are  about  100,000  Old 
Catholics. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  col- 
onies of  European  states  were  estimated,  at 
the  dose  of  1874^  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES, 


Great  Britain 

Turkey 

Netherlands. . 

Rarsia 

Spain., 

France 

Portagal 

Denmark 

Sweden 


Total. 


AnA. 


7,088,006 

1,798,816 

675.069 

6,042,089 

117,210 

457,606 

739,871 

46,892 

9 


17,751,018 


lakaUtaaU. 


208,618,260 

24,786,000 

24,401,000 

11,420,000 

8,098,610 

5,640.000 

8,258,140 

47,500 

2,900 


281.217,400 


EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.  The  Brit- 
ish  Secretarj  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  visited 
the  French  and  the  Italian  branches  of  the  or- 
ganization during  October,  for  the  purpose, 
ohieflj,  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  their 
preferences  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  next 
General  Conference  of  the  Alliance  should  be 
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held.    He  visited  Lyons,  October  8d ;  Taria.  Taylor,  Recording  Secretary ;  Principal  J.  W. 

October  6th ;  Milan — ^where  a  new  branch  of  Dawson,   LL.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,   Vice-President ; 

the  Alliance  was  then  formed — October  8th;  Mr.  William  Olendenning,  Honorary  Treasurer ; 

Venice — where  a  committee  was  then  formed —  and  about  twenty-three  clergymen  and  other 

October  10th;  Rome,  October  14th;  Florence,  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  them  as 

October  17th  to  19th ;  Genera,  October  28d ;  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

Paris,  October  27th.  The  general  opinion  of  the  The  conferences  were  opened  on  the  1st  day 

members  of  the  Alliance  at  these  several  places  of  October,  by  a  meeting  of  welcome,  held  in 

was  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  general  meet-  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal, 

ing  (which  will  take  place  in  1876)  in  Rome,  at  which  PrincipalJ.  W.  Dawson,  of  McGill  CoJ- 

A  meeting,  composed  of  eighteen  evangelical  lege,  presided.    An  address  of  welcome  was 

clergymen  and  laymen,  was  held  in  Rome  in  con-  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  and  re- 

nection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Secretary,  plies  and  other  addresses  were  made  by  several 

October  lith,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  form  delegates.    The  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.  D.,  and 

s  branch  of  the  Alliance  at  once.    A  resolution  M^jor-General  Bnrroaghs,  R.  A.,  represented 

was  passed,  declaring  that  **  the  time  has  come  the  British  Branch  Alliance :  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbs, 

when,  with  the  full  religions  liberty  ei^joyed  in  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Patterson, 

this  land,  a  conference,  under  wise  arrange-  of  Pictoa,  N.  S.,  spoke  for  their  respective  local 

raents,  of  Christians  from  different  countries,  organizations;  and  addresses  were  made  by  the 

held  in  the  city  of  Rome,  would  be  not  only  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Syrian  branch,  the  Rev. 

expedient  and  practicable,  but  of  the  deepest  John  Hull,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Schaff, 

interest)  and  likely  to  be  largely  blessed.    The  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  U.  Thane 

testimony  that  would  be  given  to  the  doctrines  Miller,  of  Cincinnati. 

of  evangelical  truth,  and  to  the  union  of  all  the  The  regular  discnssions  of  the  Alliance  be- 
foUowers  of  our  Lord,  notwithstanding  nation-  gan  on  the  second  day,  Friday,  October  2d. 
al  and  ecclesiastical  differences,  would,  in  our  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  this  day, 
judgment,  eminently  serve  the  cause  of  truth  ez-Govemor  L.  A.  Wilmot,  of  New  Bmnswick, 
in  this  land,  and  greatly  encourage  those  who  was  chosen  President  of  the  Conference,  and 
seek  the  increase  of  tlie  kingdom  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Montreal,  Vice-Presi- 
righteousness  and  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  dent.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  that 
Ghost."  The  active  support  of  the  Christians  **  this  Conference  does  now  form  a  Dominion 
of  Rome  was  promised,  and  an  invitation  was  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance."  Letters, 
cordially  extended  to  members  of  the  Alliance  responding  to  invitations  to  attend  the  con- 
everywhere  to  make  the  city  of  Rome  the  seat  ference,  were  read  from  numerous  persons,  to 
of  the  next  conference.  whom  they  had  been  sent,  in  Great  Britain,  the 

The  Dominion  Bbanch. — The  idea  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion, 
organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Evangelical  The  subject  assigned  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  first  day  was  *^  Christian  Union,  and  Allied  Topics.^' 
mooted  in  the  city  of  N'ew  York  daring  the  The  first  naper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
great  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Hall,  of  Is  ew  York,  and  was  on  "  The  Present 
which  was  held  there  in  October,  1873.  The  Demands  on  the  Pulpit — just  and  unjust." 
Canadian  delegates  met  under  the  presidency  of  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  then  opened  the 
the  Rev.  Anson  Green,  D.  D.,  of  Toronto,  when  discussion  of  the  regular  subject  with  a  paper 
it  was  proposed,  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  on  "  The  Doctrinal  Consensus  of  Evangelical 
**  that  the  various  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Christendom."  At  the  afternoon  session,  the 
Alliance  in  the  Dominion  be  constituted  into  Hon.  James  Ferrier  presiding,  papers  were  read 
an  organization;  that  the  head  office  be  in  on  "Christian  Union,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Montreal,  and  the  office-bearers  be  selected  so  Bond,  of  Montreal ;  on  "  The  Scriptural  Idea 
as  to  secure  a  general  representation  of  the  of  the  Visible  Charch  of  Christ  as  constituted 
Dominion ;  and  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  Denominations  of  Christians,"  by  the  Bev. 
of  the  Canadian  branch  be  held  in  Montreal,  on  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  of  Virginia ;  on  "  The  His- 
some  day  in  October,  1874."  The  necessary  tory  and  Principles  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  thus  provided  for  liance,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Boems,  D.  D. ;  and  on 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Montreal  branch,  "The  Work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,"  by 
whose  officers  were  requested  to  act  as  pro-  M^jor-General  Burroughs.  An  evening  meet- 
visional  officers  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  ing  was  held  in  the  St.  James  Street  T^^leyan 
Evangelical  Alliance  until  the  meeting  should  Church,  at  which  Principal  Dawson  presided, 
take  place.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  invitations  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Syrian  Branch  Al- 
to take  part  in  the  meeting  were  sent  to  distin-  liance,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Education  in 
guished  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Great  Britain,  Syria ; "  and  Mr.  H.  Thane  Miller,  of  Cincinnati, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Cana-  spoke  on  the  subject  "  How  to  win  Young  Men 
da.    The  officers  of  the  Montreal  branch,  under  to  Christ." 

whose  care  the  provisions  for  holding  the  con-  On  the  third  day,  Saturday,  October  3d, 

ference  were  made,  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Prin-  the  general  subjects  for  discusaon  included 

cipal  Wilde,  D.  D.,  President ;  the  Rev.  Garin  "  The  Church's  Work  and  Worship,  and  Allied 

Lacey,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Mr.  Ernest  Topics."    Papers  were  read  on  "  The  Relation 
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ofArt  to  Chnrch-Worship/' by  the  Key.  Donald  Missions,"  by  Hr.  James  Conrt    An  address 

Fraser,  D.  D. ;  on  "  The  Hymns  of  the  Church,  was  also  made  by  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

a  Bond  of  XTnitJ^r,'*  by  the  Kev.  John  Latham,  A  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of 

of  HalifiAX;  and  on  *' Confessions  of  Faith,  their  this  day  at  the  St.  James  Street  Wesleyan 

Useand  Abnse,"  bytheRey.Prof.MacKnight,  Chnrch;    addresses  were  here    delivered  on 

of  Halifax.    In  the  evening  a  reception  was  "  Sunday-school  Work,"  by  the  £ev.  J.  H. 

held  in  the  Convocation  Hall  of  McGUl  College.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  of  New  York ;  on  *^  Spiritual 

Addresses  were  made  by  Principal  Dawson,  of  Life — what  is  it?  "  by  Mr.  Henry  Varley ;  and 

MoGill  College ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Presi*  on  "  God^s  Work  in  Scotland  during  the  Last 

dent  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  Daniel  Twelve  Months,"  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Black,  of 

Wibon,  LL.  D.,  of  Toronto  University ;  the  Inverness,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Black,  of  Inverness,  Scotland ;  and  A  meeting  of  the  French-speaking  branch 

general  remarks  were  made  by  other  persons,  of  the  Alliance  was  held  at  Association  Hall 

Sanday,  October  4th,  a  united  communion  on  this  day  (Monday,  October  6th).  The 
service  was  also  held  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Rev.  J.  G.  Tanner  presided.  The  following 
Paol^s  Church.  The  Anglican  Church,  the  papers  were  read :  ^^  On  the  French  Evangel!- 
Cfanrch  of  Scotland,  the  Canadian  Presby-  cal  Schools  of  Lower  Canada  in  1874,"  by  the 
terian  Church,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Charles  Roux ;  ^^  French  Missions  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  English  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada,"  by  the  Rev. 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  T.  Lafleur ;  and  on  ^^  Evangelical  Missions 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Con-  among  the  French  Canadians,"  by  the  Rev.  C. 
gregational  and  the  Baptist  Churches,  were  Doudiet.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  con- 
represented  by  ministers  or  laymen  partici-  nection  with  the  French  branch,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
patiog  in  the  services.  Tanner  made  an  address  on  the  objects  of  the 

Mass-meetings  were  held  during  a  part  of  Alliance,  and  a  general  discussion  took  place, 
the  day  at  several  churches.  One  at  the  First  in  the  course  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Du- 
Baptist  Church  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  clos,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Pastor  Vernon,  Prof. 
Cramp,  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  Coussinet,  the  Rev.  M.  Cot6,  Pastor  Lafleur, 
and  Mr.  H.  Thane  Miller.  At  the  St.  James  and  Pastor  Doudiet,  spoke. 
Wesleyan  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney  and  The  general  subject  of  "  Science,  Philos- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser  spoke.  The  Rev.  Dr.  ophy,  and  Literature,  in  Relation  to  Christi- 
McGosh,  Migor-Greneral  Burroughs,  and  the  anlty,"  was  assigned  for  Tuesday,  October  6th. 
Bev.  Dr.  Black,  ^  of  Inverness,  addressed  a  The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
meeting  at  the  Zion  Church.  At  a  meeting  in  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  a 
the  Erskine  Church  addresses  were  delivered  paper  on  "  Grand  Truths  in  Nature,  overlooked 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  President  of  the  Syrian  by  Prof.  Tyndall."  Other  papers  were  read 
Protestant  College,  and  ez-Govemor  Wilmot,  in  the  moi-ning  session,  on  "  Modem  Philosophy 
of  New  Brunswick.  At  a  meeting  in  the  La-  in  Relation  to  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
ganchctierre  Street  Wesleyan  Church,  the  Murphy,  LL.  D.,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal ; 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Rev.  and  on  *^  Evangelical  Rationalism,"  by  the 
Mr.  McEwen,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  Ad-  Rev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  of  Chicago, 
dresses  were  made  before  a  meeting  in  the  In  the  afternoon  the  sessions  of  the  confer- 
Ottawa  Street  Wesleyan  Church  by  the  Rev.  ence  were  held  in  two  sections  The  first  sec- 
James  Bennett,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  Rev.  tion  met  in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Papers  were 
D.  K  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Rev.  read  on  "  French  Canadian  Missions,"  by  the 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Another  Rev.  Theodore  Lafleur ;  on  "  An  Investigation 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Cote  Street  Canada  of  the  Relations  of  the  Comparative  Study 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Mr.  Gibson  made  of  Religions  to  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  Camp- 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  **  Spiritual  Life,"  bell ;  on  ^'  Efforts  to  meet  Skepticism  and  In- 
and  was  followed  in  addresses  by  Mr.  Henry  fidelity,"  by  Mtyor-General  Burroughs,  and  on 
Varley  and  Prof.  Wilson.  A  meeting  of  the  "Inspiration,"  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Mac- 
French-speaking  delegates  to  the  conference  Vicar,  LL.  D. 

was  held  Sanday  evening  in  the  French  Prot-  The  second  section  met  in  the  First  Baptist 

testant  Church,  Monday,  October  5th ;  several  Church.  Papers  were  read  on  "  Creation  and  De- 

paperg  were  read  which  had  been  assigned  to  velopment,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Bennett,  of  St. 


Grant, 
onrLord 
ingon 
Patterson, 

the  Distinctive   Principles  of  Protestantism    dent  Noah  Porter,  of  Tale  College,  New  Haven, 
should  be  inculcated,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cramp,    Conn, 

of  Wolfville,  N.  S.;  "Ultramontanisra,"by  the  '      After  the  reading  of  the  papers  was  con- 
Rev.  0.  Chapman;  and  "French  Canadian    eluded,  a  business  meeting  was  held.    The 
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basis  laid  down  by  the  parent  Alliance  as  the 
bond  of  union  of  the  members  and  branches 
of  the  general  body  was  adopted  as  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  Dominion  branch.  The  for* 
mation  of  local  branches  thronghoat  the  Do- 
minion was  recommended,  a  report  of  which 
should  in  each  case  be  forwarded  to  the  gen- 
eral secretary.  The  Uon.  L.  A.  Wilmot,  D.  0. 
L.,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Vice-President, 
secretaries,  and  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee were  appointed.  The  latter  body  were 
authorized  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee 
out  of  their  number. 

The  conference  closed  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  6th,  with  a  farewell  meeting  in  the 
St.  James  Street  Methodist  Church.  Short 
addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Wilmot, 
the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Black,  of  In- 
verness, Scotland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  Mr.  Henry 
Varley,  Mr.  H.  Thane  Miller,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 
missionary  from  Trinidad,  Mcyor-General  Bur- 
roughs, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  and  the  ben- 
ediction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  George 
Douglas. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  for  IST'l: 
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67 
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8 
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The  nnmber  of  members  was  7,054  greater 
than  in  1878.  The  chnrches  were  valaed  at 
$2,777,070.  Number  of  parsonages,  830;  value 
of  the  same,  $374,605;  number  of  Sunday- 
schools,  l,441i ;  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
same,  16,406 ;  of  scholars,  82,047;  number  of 
children  baptized,  6,994 ;  of  adults  baptized, 
1,238;  of  members  "  newlj  received,"  16,731. 
Amount  of  "conference  contributions,"  $4,- 
702.71;  of  contributions  for  missions,  $72,- 
526.91 ;  of  contributions  for  the  Sunday-school 
and  Tract  causes,  $2,330.97. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  was  held  in 
October.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  $70,584.20,  and  the  ex- 


^  From  the  roport  of  1878. 


penditures  $62,897.65.  The  receipts  showed 
a  ratio  of  contributions  of  about  80  cents  per 
member  of  the  Church.  The  fiebt  of  the  soci- 
ety had  been  diminished  during  the  year  by 
$2,546.50,  and  has  now  $4,121.20.  Gash  be- 
quests had  been  received  to  ^e  amount  of 
$7,182.07.  The  corresponding  secretary  re- 
ported that  $24,000  were  in  the  treasury  for 
the  mission  among  the  heathen,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  the  place  where 
such  a  mission  should  be  established  be  referred 
to  the  next  General  Conference.  The  number 
of  home  and  foreign  missions  was  reported  to 
be  270.  Twenty-six  missions  had  been  struck 
from  the  list  of  missions  at  various  conference 
sessions,  and  converted  into  self-aastainiDg 
charges,  or  connected  with  such  charges.  An 
actual  increase  of  48  missions  had  taken  place. 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  *'  that  Japan  be  con- 
sidered our  heathen  mission-field ;  that  the 
bishops  and  the  corresponding  secretary  be 
constituted  a  committee  in  reference  to  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  be  sent;  and  that  we 
request  the  General  Conference  at  its  next  ses- 
sion to  appoint  two  or  three  missionaries  to 
this  field." 

EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  WEST. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Synod 
of  the  West  commenced  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  October  8th.  Seventy-five  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  were  present,  representinif  five 
synods,  and  about  three  hundred  ministers. 
The  Rev,  A.  Babser  presided.  A  new  division 
was  made  into  seven  synods.  The  original 
aim  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  was  to  re- 
produce in  the  United  States  the  essential 
features  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany;  hence  it  was  called  *^ Evangelical," 
and  denominational  peculiarities  were  held  of 
little  account.  Its  confessional  basis  is  foanded 
upon  the  eonssTtstu  of  the  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Chnrches.  Either 
Luther^s  or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  may  be 
used  in  the  churches,  as  the  minority  of  the 
members  may  prefer.  The  synod  stands  in  in- 
timate relations  with  many  mission  institntions 
of  Germany,  as  those  of  Dr.  Wickem,  and  the 
Missionary  or  Emigrants'  Associations  of  Ber- 
lin, Barmen,  Langenberg,  and  Basle.  The 
synod  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  at  Berlin.  Pastor 
Krummacher  manifested  a  great  interest  in 
this  body  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  Evangelical  Synod  appears  to  be  gradnally 
assuming  a  more  distinctly  denominationid 
form.  It  has  now  its  own  hymn-book,  cat-e- 
cbism,  church  and  Sunday-school  papers, 
educational  institutions,  and  almanac.  Its 
principal  publications  are  the  Fri^densbote, 
semi-monthly,  the  Theologische  Zeitschr{ft^ 
monthly,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper.  Its  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  are  a  teachers' 
seminary  at  Elmhurst  and  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  The  Rev.  A.  Balzer, 
President  of  the  General  Conference,  is  also 
editor  of  the  principal  paper,  superintendent 
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of  the  pnblication  interests,  and  director  of  celved  into  the  Fnion.  Two  ministers  were 
aU  the  synodical  machinery.  The  particular  also  received.  The  report  of  the  Home  Mis- 
spods  meet  every  year,  and  the  General  Con-  sion  showed  that  nineteen  chnrches  of  the 
ference  every  three  years.  A  delegate  from  Union  were  without  settled  pastors.  Several 
the  General  Synod.  South,  of  the  Lutheran  legacies  and  gifts  to  various  connectional  in- 
Gburch,  attended  tne  present  meeting.  The  stitutions  were  announced.  Favorable  reports 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West  consists  ex-  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  chapel 
elusively  of  German-speaking  congregations,  debt  and  building-fund,  of  the  ministers^  aug- 
aodnmnbered,  in  1874, 276  clergymen,  260  con-  mentation  fund,  and  of  the  worn-out  minis- 
gregations,  and  about  40,000  communicants.  ters  and  ministers*  widows'  fund.  The  last 
EVANGELICAL  UNION".  The  thirty-  fund  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  the  payment  by  those  who  be- 
Union  of  Scotland  was  held  in  Glasgow,  in  come  entitled  to  its  benefits  of  one  pound  ster- 
September.  The  conference  is  composed  of  ling  each  annually.  Such  persons,  on  failure 
the  ministers  of  the  several  churches  and  two  of  their  health,  become  entitled  to  an  allow- 
lay  delegates  from  each  church.  The  Rev.  ance  of  at  least  £40  a  year.  The  widow  of  a 
George  Gladstone,  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  member  dying  receives  a  grant  of  £40.  The 
was  chosen  president.  Two  ministers  were  re-  Union  supports  an  institution  called  the  Acad- 
ported  to  have  died  during  the  year.  Two  emy,  at  which  the  theological  students  are 
churches — one  in  Wishard,  with  one  hundred  trained.  Eighteen  such  students  had  been  at^ 
and  eighty-five  members,  and  one  in  Mother-  tending  the  institution  at  the  time  the  confer- 
well,  with  ninety-seven  members — were  re-  ence.met. 


F 

FAIHBAIRN,  Rev.  Patbick,  D.  D.,  a  cler-  in  Scotland,  as  a  result  of  the  American  evan- 
gjman  of  the  Free  Churcli  of  Scotland,  and  for  gelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.    His  death 
twenty  years  principal  of  the  Free  Church  Col-  was  attributed  to  heart-disease, 
lege  at  Glasgow,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1805;        FAIRBAIRN,   Sir  William,  Bart.,  C.  E., 
died  at  Glasgow,  August  6, 1874.    He  was  edu-  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  British  civil  en- 
cated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  set-  gineer  and  iron- worker,  born  in  Kelso,  Scot- 
tied  over  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  land,  in  1789 ;  died  at  Manchester,  England, 
Scottish  Kirk,  followed  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  August  18,  1874.    Having  learned  the  rudi- 
snd  their  associates  in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  ments  of  education  at  a  parish  school,  and  re- 
and  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  give  up  his  celved  some  instruction  from  an  uncle,  he  was 
parish  and  his  manse.    He  became  soon  after  apprenticed  to  an  engine-wright  at  a  British 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  parish  of  Sal  ton,  colliery.    When  his  apprenticeship  terminated, 
whence  he  was  called,  in  1858,  to  the  Free  he  wrought  two  years  in  London,  and  then  vis- 
Chorch  College  at  Glasgow,  first  as  professor,  ited  many  places  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
aad  later  as  principal.    A  man  of  great  and  land,  working  a  short  time  in  each,  in  order  to 
yaried  learning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanical  en- 
in  the  Free  Church,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  gineering.    Eventually,  he  began  business  on 
accessible,  simple-hearted,  and  genial  of  men,  his  own  account  at  Manchester,  in  1817,  and 
bat  withal  a  man  of  the  most  untiring  indus-  persevered  in  it  despite  many  discouraging  cir- 
trr.  His  published  works  have  nearly  all  come  cumstances.    The  first  important  improvement 
to  be  regarded  as  standards,  for  their  profound  which  he  introduced  was  the  general  substi- 
research  and  their  careful  accuracy  of  state-  tution  of  Iron  for  wood  in  the  shafting  of  cot- 
ment.    The  following  are  those  best  known :  ton-miUs,  and  the  use  of  lighter  shafting  where 
"The  Typology  of  Scripture,"  2  vols.,  8vo  metal  was  already  in  use.  This  change  reduced 
(this  has  pasaed  through  many  editions) ;  *^  Ex-  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  enabled  the  motion 
positicm  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,"  2  vols.,  to  be  speeded  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
12mo  (1836);    "  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  sixty  revolutions  per  Ainute.    Mr.  Fairbaim 
on  the  Psalnas,"  translated  by  Dr.  Fairbaim,  trflerward  directed  his  attention  to  iron  ship- 
3  vols.,  8vo  (1846-'48);    "Jonah:   his   Life,  building,  and  was  the  first  in  England  to  con- 
Character,  ana  Mission,"  12mo  (1849);  **Eze-  struct  an  iron  ship.    The  construction  of  iron 
kiel,  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy,"  8vo  (1861) ;  vessels  eventually  became  one  of  the  principal 
"flengstenberg's  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  a  branches  of  his  business,  his  firm  having  built 
Commentary,    translated    by  Dr.    Fairbairn,  more  than  a  hundred,  varying  fi-om  the  small - 
2  vols,,  8vo  (1851);    "Prophecy,"  etc.,   8vo  est  size  to  the  war-frigate  of  2^600  tons.    In 
(1856) ;  "  Hermeneutical  Manual,"  8vo  (1858).  1834-'85,  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Imperial  Bible  were  invited  by  the  British  Association  to  seek 
IHctionary,"  not  yet  quite  completed.    He  was  out  the  cause  of  certain  supposed  defects  in  the 
a  powerful  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  had  taken  iron  produced  by  hot-blast  furnaces.    He  and 
a  deep  interest  in  the  revival  work  in  progress  his  associate  accordingly  investigated  the  sub- 
vol-  XIV,— 19   A 
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Ject,  and  Bnbmitted  a  valuable  report  thereon,  The  Feejee  Islands  have  been  divided  into  eight 
printed  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Assooi-  groaps  or  divisions,  viz. :  The  Ono  Gronp,  com- 
ation.  He  also,  at  tlie  instance  of  scientific  prising  Ono,  Ndvi,  Mana,  Undui,  Yannya,  Tute- 
bodies,  or  for  his  own  information,  tested  the  na-i-tholo,  and  Tnvana-i-ra ;  the  Lakeba  Group, 
strength  of  various  kinds  of  British  iron,  do-  including  Vatoa,  Tiwutha,  Thithia,  and  thirty- 
tennined  the  tenacity  of  boiler-plates  of  differ-  three  islands  and  islets ;  the  Exploring  Isles, 
ent  thicknesses,  and  made  a  long  series  of  ex-  among  which  are  Mango,  Kanathea,  Kaitnin- 
periments  on  the  resistance  of  hollow  tubes  or  ba,  Vatuvara,  Yathata,  and  a  number  of  small- 
cylinders  to  outside  pressure,  leading  to  valu-  er  islands ;  Middle  Feejee,  containing  Matuko, 
able  practical  results.  Mr.  Fairbairn  codper-  Totoya,  Moala,  Ngau,  Nairai,  £oro,  Ovalan, 
ated  with  Robert  Stephenson  in  designing  and  and  some  others;  the  Yanua  Levu  Group, 
constructing  tiie  great  tubular  bridge  across  the  comprising  Yanua  Levu,  Taviuni,  and  the  sd- 
Menai  Strait,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  joining  islands,  in  number  about  fifty ;  Viti 
building  of  many  others  on  the  same  principle.  Levu,  or  Great  Feejee,  in  whose  boundariefl 
Stephenson  suggested  a  circular  tube  support-  about  other  fifty  islands  are  encircled ;  theEan- 
od  by  chains ;  but  this  plan  was  modified  at  the  davu  Group,  numbering  in  all  about  thirteen 
instance  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  made  a  long  islands ;  and  the  Yasawas  Group,  inclu^Ung 
series  of  experiments  upon  model  tubes,  and  about  thirty  islands,  most  of  them  of  small  area, 
found  that  a  rectangular  structure,  strength-  Viewed  from  the  ocean,  the  islands  have  been 
ened  by  a  series  of  colls  at  the  top  and  bottom,  described  as  presenting  pictures  of  almost 
and  suspended  without  chains  or  any  other  fairy-like  loveliness.  The  navigation  among 
support  from  pier  to  pier,  was  best  adapted  to  the  islands  is  not  easy,  but  landing  as  a  role 
the  stipulated  conditions.  Sir  William  (he  was  can  be  effected  safely.  The  reefs  stretch  ont 
knighted  in  1869),  who  was  one  of  the  found-  their  arms  in  all  directions,  needing  great  care 
ers  and  earliest  members  of  the  British  Asso-  in  their  avoidance. 

elation,  wrote  many  able  papers  on  subjects  The  white  population  was  estimated  in  De- 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  published  cember,  1871,  according  to  the  official  FetJM 
several  important  works,  among  which  may  Gazette^  at  2,040  persons,  the  mt^ority  of 
be  noticed  ^^  Mills  and  Mill-Work;  "  ^^Iron —  whom  are  British  subjects;  some  200  or  soars 
its  History  and  Manufacture ; "  ^^  Application  Americans.  The  native  population  is  believed 
of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes;"  ^^The  Con-  to  be  about  146,000,  though  some  think  it 
way  and  Brittannia  Tubular  Bridges ;  "  ^*  Tlie  to  be  not  far  short  of  200,000.  These  nam- 
Strengthof  Hollow  Globes  and  Cylinders  when  hers  are  distributed  over  about  140  of  the 
exposed  to  Pressure  from  without ; "  **  On  Ga-  islands,  the  remainder  being,  so  far  as  is  known 
nal  Steam  Navigation ; "  ^^  Iron  Ship-building,"  at  present,  altogether  iminhabited.  The  official 
and  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  ^^  Use-  returns  give  the  following  numbers  and  distri- 
fal  Information  for  Engineers."  He  was  a  bution  of  the  native  and  European  population: 
corresponding  member  of  the  National  Insti-  Ovalau  (in  which  is  situated  the  port  of  Le- 
tute  of  France,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Tu-  vuka) — whites,  450 ;  natives,  2,000.  Islands 
rin,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  the  Eastern  groups-whites,  1,000 ;  natives, 
He  had  been  President  of  the  British  Associa-  10,000.  Kandavu — ^whites,  46 ;  natives,  13^ 
tion  in  1861-62,  and  had  received  the  honorary  000.  Taviuni — ^whites,  150 ;  natives,  1,000. 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin-  Yanua  Levu — whites,  500 ;  natives,  33,000. 
burgh.  Viti  Levu — ^whites,  460;  natives,  70,000.  Gen- 
FEEJEE  (Fiji,  ob  Fidji)  ISLANDS,  a  tral  Islands— whites,  160 ;  natives,  9,000.  Yas- 
group  of  islands  in  the  South-Pacific  Ocean,  saw  as — whites,  58;  natives,  8,000.  Other 
which,  until  1874,  were  an  independent  conn-  islands  of  the  Feejeean  Archipelago— whites, 
try,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  British  126 ;  natives,  1,000 — making  a  total  of  148,- 
dominions.  The  islands  occupy  the  central  040.  In  1871  the  number  of  white  persons 
portion  of  Western  Polynesia.  They  lie  about  who  arrived  in  the  group  numbered  887 ;  the 
midway  between  Tongan  Islands  and  the  departures  were  562,  leaving  a  net  increase  in 
French  colony  and  island  of  New  Caledonia,  the  population  of  825 ;  2,275  foreign  laborers 
between  the  meridians  of  177°  east  and  178^  arrived,  being  570  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
west  longitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of  the  previous  year.  Theaboriginesor  Feejeeans 
15°  80'  and  20°  80'  south  latitude.  The  num-  are  described  as  a  well-made  and  handsome 
ber  is  variously  stated,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  race  of  men,  of  different  shades  of  color,  the 
about  225.  They  are  dotted  over  an  area  of  predominant  hue  being  a  dark  olive.  In 
ocean  extending  nearly  800  miles  from  east  to  character  they  are  described  as  being  full  of 
west,  and  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  it  contradictions,  sometimes  kind  and  tractable, 
is  computed  that  their  aggregate 'buperficies  is  at  other  times  relentlessly  cruel  and  obstinate, 
about  8,034.  The  principal  islands  are  Yiti  They  are  not  a  brave  people,  are  very  unfor- 
Levu  and  Yanua  Levu,  each  of  which  has  a  giving  and  ungrateful,  are  lazy  and  treacher- 
circumference  of  about  250  miles;  in  these  ous,  but  may  withal  be  managed  with  tact  and 
two  islands  the  principal  planters  reside.  Next  firmness.  Their  dress  is  of  a  simple  character, 
in  importance  and  size  to  these  are  Kandavu,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  doth  or  white 
Taviuni,  Bambi,  Koro,  Ngau,    and    Ovalau.  taypa^  called  a  9ulu^  wound  round  the  waist 
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They  anoint  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nnt  oil,  are  small,  compared  to  that  of  the  Wesleyana. 
and  beyond  this  peculiarity  are  said  to  be  clean  The  number  6f  English  connected  with  the 
jii  their  persons,  though  not  particularly  so  in  Wesleyan  Society  at  Feejee  is  40. 
their  habits.  During  the  year  1871,  the  arrivals  at  Feejee 
Cotton  is  the  principal  production,  other  were :  At  Levuka,   1  ship,  11  steamships,  28 
trees  and  plants  being   the  breadfruit-tree,  barks,  10  brigs,   100  schooners,   and  84  cut- 
orange,  lemon,  banana,  plantain,  and  cocoa-nut  ters;  in  all,  179.    At  the  Eastern  group,  82 
tree;  the  sugar-cane,  nutmeg,  gnara,  ginger,  vessels  of  various  kinds;  making  a  total  of  211. 
tarmeric,  arrow-root,  tea-plant,  and  yams,  grow  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  arrivals  was 
in  great  profnsion ;  the  latter  is  the  favorite  80,806  tons;  of  the  departures,  80,698  tons, 
edible  of  the  natives.    The  growing  of  sugar.  For  the  financial  year  ending  September  80, 
coffee,  and  mai2e,  is  now  being  attended  to,  and  1872,  the  entrance  in  the  port  of  Levnka  was 
the  results  are  very  promising.     To  cotton,  128  vessels  (1  American) ;  tonnage,  22,778.  The 
however,  Feejee  owes  much  of  the  importance  imports  were  valued  at  $27,000,  the  exports  at 
to  which  it  is  now  arriving.    It  is  only  a  few  $868,000.    The  value  of  the  exports  in  1871 
yearssince  the  plant  was  introduced,  the  merit  was  as  follows:  Sea-island  cotton,  $881,860; 
of  this  being  due  to  Dr.  Brower,  the  American  kidney  and  short-staple  ditto,  $19,827 ;  cocoa- 
consul  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Smyther-  nut-oil,  $17,820 ;  tortoise-shell,  $1,150 ;  b^che- 
man.    The  planting-season  is  from  September  de-mer,  $600 ;  fungus,  $600 ;  wool,  $750 ;  cot- 
to  February.     The  seed  is  sown  in  rows,  and  ton-seed,  $5,000 ;   copra,   $5,400 ;  candlenuts, 
appears  above-ground  in  about   three  days.  $400;    sundries,  *$2 0,000 — making  a  general 
Jn  two  or  three  months  it  expands  into  a  total  of  $452,807.    Imports :  Drapery,  cotton 
bnsh,  bearing  a  beautiful  flower  of  a  delicate  and  woolen,  $100,686 ;  ironmongery  and  cut- 
yellow  color.     In  three  months  more  the  tree  lery,  $92,020 ;  wines,  beer,  and  spirits,  $71,- 
has grown  to  the  height  of  three  to  five  feet;  160;  groceries  and  provisions,  $21,045;  ship- 
the  blossoms  give  way  to  bolls  which  mature,  chandlery,  $86,770 ;  furniture  and  timber,  $9,- 
ripen,  and  burst,  and  in  a  short  time  are  ready  670;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $15,686 ;  books  and 
for  picking.    Numerous  natives  are  imported  stationery,  $2,890 ;  drugs  and  medicines,  $2,- 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  Sandwich  Islands,  470 ;  machinery,  $34,000 ;  crockery  and  glass- 
and  other  groups,  the  native  supply  of  labor  ware  $5,065  ;  fancy  goods,  $6,110;  horses  and 
being  insufficient.     The  bulk  of  the  popula-  cattle,  $10,000;  sheep,  $6,000;  total  value  of 
tion  (about    120,000)   professes  Christianity,  imports,  $412,920.    The  estimated  revenue  for 
only  the  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu  still  the  financial  year  ending  June  80,  1872,  was 
holding  out  against  any  advance  of  Christianity  £23,693,  the  expenditure  being  computed  at 
and  cirilizatioit     It  is  only  thirty-six  years  ago  £20,431,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £3,400.     The 
since  the  first  missionaries,  the  Revs.  W.  Cross  principid  receipts  are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
and  CargiU,  landed  at  Lakeba*    They  found  land,  the  estimated  returns  of  which  for  the 
the  Feejeeans  at  nearly  the  lowest  depth  of  year  are  £18,400.    The  estimated  receipts  for 
degradation — blood-thirsty,   and  addicted    to  the  year  ending  June  80,  1878,  were  $121,- 
eannibalism  and  all  manner  of  vice.    The  in-  824;  expenditure,  $127,020.    The  postal  ser- 
trodnction  of  Christianity  has  brought  about  vice  was  first  organized  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  great  change.     Cannibalism  has  ceased  since  the  Feejee  TimeSy  who  established  an  organi- 
1854;  polygamy  is  abolished,  and  the  idols  all  zation  called  the  Feejee  Times  Express,  which 
destroyed;    divine   worship   is   general,   and  also  included  an  insular-parcels  delivery.    It 
peace  abounds.  subsequently  passed  into    the    hands  of  the 
The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  Wes-  Government.    .There  is  irregular  communica- 
leyan  Church  in  Feejee  and  Rotomah  for  the  tion  between  the  various  islands,  by  means  of 
year  1872 :    Chapels,   684 ;    other   preaching  small  craft,  but  arrangements  are  now  in  prog- 
places,  864 ;  missionaries  (including  the  return  ress  for  superseding  these  by  the  employment 
of  two  to  the  group),  18 ;  English  school-mas-  of  a  steamer.    There  is  frequent,  though  not 
ter,  1 ;  native  assistant  missionaries,  52 ;  cate-  regular,  communication  with  Melbourne  and 
chists,  888 ;    day-school  teachers,  2,872 ;  Sab-  Sydney,  and  a  monthly  service  has  been  ar- 
bath-school  teachers,  2,620 ;  local  preachers,  ranged  between  Feejee  and  Auckland ;  sail- 
8H;  class-leaders,  2,828;  full  and  accredited  ing  vessels,  too,  frequently  ply,  and  the  mission- 
native  members,  24,418  ;  native  members  on  ary-ship  John  Wesley  also  affords  a  means  of 
trial,  4,377;  Sabbath- schools,  1,121;  Sabbath  reaching  the  islands.    The  principal  town  in 
scholars,   46,782 ;    day-schools,    1,414 ;    day-  the  Feejee  Islands  is  Levuka,  which  may  be 
scholars,  46,732 ;  catechumens,  1,764 ;   mem-  deemed  the  commercial  capital  of  the  group. 
berg  died  during  the  year,  412 ;  attendants  on  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
public  worship,  109,260.    There  has  been  an  Ovalau,  and  is  distant  2,160  miles  from  Mel- 
inerease  of  members  in  nearly  every  circuit —  bourne,  1,780  from  Sydney,  and  1,180  from 
in  one  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  in  another  10  Auckland.    The  island  itself  is  of  no  magni- 
per  cent.,  and  in  a  third  62  per  cent    The  Ro-  tude,  being  but  eight  miles  long  by  about  seven 
man  Catholics  have  for  some  time  had  a  mis-  miles  in  breadth.    It  lies  about  16  miles  due 
9ion  in  the  islanda,  in  the  hands  of  French  east  of  Viti  Le\Ti.    The  town,  consisting  of 
priests,  but  their  influence,  and  the  body  itself.  North  and  South  Levuka,  is  not  by  any  means 
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desirably  located,  being  walled  in  on  two  This  attempt  to  form  a  government  wasy  on 
sides,  and  backed  bj  lofty  mountains,  that  the  whole,  favorably  received  by  the  white 
render  an  extension  of  the  boundary  difficult  men,  and  support  generally  accorded  to  the 
for  practical  purposes.  The  town  is  supplied  Xing  and  ministry.  The  latter  thereupon  took 
by  water  procured  irom  TotQga  Greek,  and  is  steps  to  construct  the  government.  Circulars 
under  the  control  of  a  municipal  council  con-  were  issued  to  the  various  districts,  calling  upon 
sisting  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  resi-  them  to  elect  delegates ;  and  in  the  early  part 
dent  population  consists  of  about  806,  and  of  1871  elections  took  place  through  the  islands 
there  is  a  floating  population  of  400  more,  for  delegates  to  meet  in  congress,  to  discuss 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  barrier  ree^  peculiar  and  frame  a  constitution.  In  AugOBi,  1871, 
to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  which  acts  as  a  these  delegates  met  in  solemn  convention,  and, 
natural  breakwater ;  inside  the  reef  is  good  after  much  deliberation,  agreed  to  a  constita- 
anchorage.  Loading  and  discharging  accom-  tion  for  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Feejee, 
modation  is  afforded  by  three  jetties.  Levnka  and  to  regulations  and  conditions  under  wMch 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  the  principal  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should  be  car- 
port of  the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  one  Wes-  ried  on.  The  House  of  Delegates  having  per- 
leyan,  one  Anglican,  and  one  Roman  Oatholic  formed  its  function,  it  was  in  due  course  dis- 
church.  Schools  are  connected  with  the  two  solved.  Returning  officers  were  next  appointed, 
former.  and  writs  issued  for  the  election  of  members  to 

The  Feejee  Islands  were,  till  lately,  ruled  by  serve  in  the  Assembly  of  Fe<yee.  These  elec- 
two  principal  chiefs,  Thakombau  and  Maafu,  tions  were  duly  carried  out,  and  the  first  Fee- 
and  others  of  secondary  importance,  Tui  Tha-  jeean  Parliament  met  under  the  speakership 
kau  Ritove,  Tui  Mbau,  Ratn  Kini.  Thakom-  of  Mr.  Butters,  formerly  Mayor  of  Melbourne, 
bau  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Fe^ee,  and  had  The  Constitution  Act,  framed  by  the  House  of 
the  largest  territories.  He  professes  Christian-  Delegates,  provided  for  a  government  of  the 
ity  now.  Maafu  is  also  a  convert,  and  stands  whole  group,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
high  as  a  preacher;  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  stitution  from  October  1,  1871.  It  also  pro- 
superior  man.  vided  that  the  form  of  government  should  be 

The  whole  of  the  group  was,  some  years  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial:    the  £x- 

ago,  erected  into  a  kingdom — ^Thakombau,  or  ecutive  to  consist  of  the  King  and  the  minis- 

Cakombau,  as  he  is  now  more  generally  called,  try;  the  legislative  of  a  Privy  Council  and 

being  the  supreme  head,  Maafu  and  also  Tui  a  House  of  Representatives.    The  judicial  was 

Oakau  acknowledging  his  sovereignty.    After  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a 

the  definite  refusal  by  the  British  Government  Chief-Justice  and  two  Associate  Judges,  one 

of  the  sovereignty  of  Feejee,  an  attempt  was  of  whom  is  a  native,  whose  decisions  are  final 

made  by  the  white  settlers,  principally  for  The  Privy  Council  was  composed  of  the  native 

their  own  protection,  to  initiate  a  form  of  governors  of  the  provinces  into  which  the 

government  by  which  law  and  order  might  be  Constitution  Act  directed  that  the  kingdom 

maintained.    These  efforts,  however,  did  not  should  be  subdivided.    The  House  of  Repre- 

result  very  successfully,  owing  to  the  difficulty  sentatives  was  formed  of  European  delegates 

of  reconciling  conflicting   interests.     About  from  the  electoral  districts  proclaimed  through- 

this  time  the  ocean  postel  service  to  Calif  or-  out  the  islands,  the  members  being  elected  by 

nia  was  started.    The  Feejeean  settlers  made  white  men,  from  whom  the  government  must 

application  for  the  islands  to  be  called  at  by  be  chosen.    All  measures  paired  by  the  House 

the  steamers.    The  Australian  Steam  Naviga-  of  Representatives  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 

tlon  Company  agreed  to  this  on  condition  that  Privy  Council  and  the  King^s  cabinet,  who 

the  port  of  Levuka  should  be  surveyed,  buoyed,  have  not,  however,  the  power  of  vetoing  any 

and  lighted.    A  meeting  of  the  leading  mer-  measures  not  meeting  with  their  approvtd,  but 

chants  and  planters  was  held,  and  this  condi-  simply  of  referring  them  back  to  the  Assembly 

tion  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  a  marine  from  which  they  originated.    The  number  of 

surveyor  sent  for  from  New  Zealand.    Lieu-  representatives  was  limited  to  forty,  and  not 

tenant  George  Austin  Woods  undertook  the  less  than  twenty.     The  qualifications  of  an 

survey,  and  promptly  executed  the  work.    In  elector  were  manhood,  payment  of  taxes^  and 

the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  brought  into  six  months*  residence. 

contact  with  Cakombau,  who,  highly  impressed  The  nominal  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
with  his  energy  and  abilities,  sent  him  an  au-  Feejee  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent  the 
tograph  letter,  asking  him  to  make  a  govern-  administration  from  falling  into  a  most  de- 
ment for  his  people  and  the  white  people ;  at  plorable  condition.  The  finances,  especially, 
the  same  time  requesting  him  to  mention  the  appeared  to  be  in  hopeless  disorder,  and,  at  the 
names  of  any  gentlemen  whom  he  might  wish  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  ike  Treasury  was 
to  be  associated  with  him.  To  this  communi-  without  a  farthing  to  discharge  debts.  Mem- 
cation  Mr.  Woods  returned  answer  he  would  hers  of  the  Feejeean  civil  service  received  in 
try,  and  after  a  time  submitted  to  Cakombau  payment  "  certificates  of  indebtedness,"  which 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Hennings,  Smith,  Logan,  were  held  in  such  disfavor  that  the  Banking 
and  Burt.  Eventually,  the  last-named  gentle-  Company  refused  to  discount  them  at  any 
man  became  the  leader  of  the  Feejeean  cabinet,  price,  while  private  individuals  charged  20  to 
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25  per  cent,  for  doing  so.    The  desire  for  the  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  general  sn- 

annexation  to  the  firitish  dominion  gained,  pervision  of  the  provisional  administration, 

therefore,  steadily  in  strength.    The  English  Xing  Thackombaa  had  his  favorite  war-clnb 

Government  being  informed  of  the  unanimons  elaborately  ornamented  in  sU  ver,  with  emblems 

wishes  of  the  white  settlers,  which  were  shared  of  peace,  and  sent  it  to  the  Qaeen  with  a  duti- 

hy  thoosands  of  natives,  sent  Oonsol  Layard  fal  message,  confiding  the  interests  of  his  peo- 

and  Commodore  Goodenough  as  commissioners  pie  nnreservedlj  to  the  jostice  and  generosity 

to  examine  the  islands  and  make  a  report  on  of  her  Megesty.    Soon  after  the  ex-King,  with 

the  qaestion  of  annexation.    The  commission-  his  sons,  visited  Sydney,  where,  in  December, 

ers  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King  the  incorporation  of  the  islands  with  the  British 

and  chiefs :  dominions  was  celebrated  by  a  great  banquet 

Commodore  Goodenough  and  Consul  Layard  are        The  Feejee  Islands  were  discovered  by  the 

the  two  chiefs  sent  outby  her  Britannic  Majesty,  Dntch  navigator  Tasman,  on  February  6, 1648, 

the  Queen  of  England  to  visit  Feejee,  to  inauire  ^ho  called  them  Prince  William's  Islands,  bnt 

tad  consult  with  the  ^mg  of  Feejee  and  the  oLicfs  effected  no  landing.    Captain  Cook,  by  whom 

reipectmff  the  arovernment  of  Feeiee.    These  two  .,  ,  .       •  iLa  j  \,L±      aa       i!  j  j 

chiefs  desire  to  consult  with  the  King  and  chiefs  of  they  were  later  sighted,  but  not  touched,  named 

Feejee  fullv  and  clearly,  that  they  may  know  what  the  island  now  called  Vntoa,  Turtle  Island,    In 

they  (the  chiefs)  desire  or  prefer— whether  the  King  1789  they  were  closely  passed  by  Lieutenant 

ofFwjeeshall  govern  Feejee,  or  whethw  Bligh.      In   1796    the    missionary-ship    Duff 

?f.?^SJtVhi^m^?Jo^^^^^^^  touched  at  the  islands,  and  would  have  landed 
jee :  tney  (the  commissioners )  desire  to  Know  tneir        .    ,         .      i.    .  «      . i'     -i      . .i       .  j..    j       «  . -i 

(the  chiefs')  mind^.    Should  it  be  their  true  minds  missionaries  but  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 

(the  King  and  chiefs  of  Fecijee)  to  ^ive  Feejee  to  natives.     Perhaps  the  earliest  known  settle- 

£nffUnd— that  it  should  become  the  Queen  oi£ng^  ment   made   by   Europeans  was  by  a  party 

land's  to  Mvern—there  is  but  one  objecrt  and  design  of  convicts  who  escaped  from  New    South 

sought— JPeejee's  peace  and  welfare  m  all  time ;  tliat  xrr^^^„  i^  xv^  ^^^^  iq/^*,  ;„  «„  «,>««  i^^«f   ««,i 

the^ing  and  chieiFs,  with  all  their  people  and  ill  the-  ^ales  m  the  year  1804  m  an  open  boat,  and 

inhabitants  of  the  land,  may  live  in  peace  and  pros-  succeeded  m  making  the  islands,  where  they 

pcritj.  .This,  and  this  only,  is  the  desire  and  ob-  were  received  kindly  by  the  natives.     Addi- 

jeet.   It  is  rio  now  thing  for  England  to  govern  isl-  tions  to  the  white  population  were  made  from 

"pi2^  oflh'el^ld  ^^^^^^i'^ft^^r  isll^di  time  to  time  by  shipwrecked  seamen  and  by  de- 

to  feejee,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  for  her  to  govern  eerters  from  the  whaling-ships,  who  frequently 

Feejee  also,  and  preserve  its  peace  and  promote  the  touched   at   the  islands  for  water  and  fresh 

veliare  and  prosperity  of  its  people.    But  England  provisions.     About  the  year  1885  some  small 

will  never  take  Feejee  by  force  or  stealth;  if  the  traders  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on 

King  and  chiefs  do  not  wish  to  give  it,  if  thev  think  xi^    h^u^h  nt  T  Avnira 

they  can,  and  are  willing,  to  govern  the  land,  them-  «*«  o®*®^  a,l  i.evuKa.  _.__.,  , 
selves ;  if  the  King  of  Feejee  retains  the  government  ^  he  American  Explormg  Expedition,  under 
for  himself,  that  u  well,  and  England  will  only  re-  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  1838-'42,  first  excited  the 
quire  of  him  and  jjlaoe  before  him  one  thing— that  interest  of  civilized  nations  in  the  Feejee  Isl- 
he  shaU  govern  wisclv  and  righteously,  with  equal  ^^^g^  tj^^  g^st  British  consul  was  appointed 
jostice  to  natives  and  British  subjects  resident  in  .  -q«q  t,,  ^  •^r.^^K^^  ^^  «rT.Ui.  a..ffiir<.  «,««« 
Feejee,  at  all  times.  But  there  is  one  matter  to  be  ^^  1^?;  The  number  of  white  settlers  were 
considered  by  the  Kmg  and  chiefs  of  Feejee ;  they  gradually  augmented  by  other  traders  and  plant- 
most  know  tnat  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Feejee  ers,  till,  in  the  year  1869,  it  was  estimated  that 
will  greatly  inorewe  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  the  white  population  was  not  far  short  of  100. 

Iw.P'T'i?;' ■J^J'S'  \«TJ^!?f''^l?t\«'S?«f?Sf  In  1866,  26  British  and  8  foreign  ships  were 
chiefs  must  think  and  study  well  over  the  matter,         a      j     ^v  •  *     ^  !•        ± 

whether  they  will  be  able  to  conduct  their  govern-  entered,   their  gross  tonnage    Mnounting  ^  to 

nent  in  the  future  under  more  diffloult  circumstances  4,814.     In  the  following  year  the  population 

crnot.    There  is  bat  one  desire  on  the  part  of  the  had  nearly  quintupled  itself;  the  imports  dur- 

Govemment  of  England  respecting  Feejee,  which  is,  in«  the  year  had  increased  £29,000,  and  the 

o^.Cn'rSlt'efeaf fcffiKi'^t'oV  «Port«,  cond^ng  of  cotton    cocoa-nnt   oil, 

both  races,  may  be  able  to  obtain  and  secure  their  bfeche-de-mer,  etc.,   to  £89,969.     Much  land, 

individoal  and  just  rights,  whether  they  be  native-  too,  began  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and 

bom  or  foreigners— that,  and  that  only,  numerous  plantations  were  opened  up  in  various 

The  King  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  eon-  parts  for  the  culture  of  Sea-island  cotton,  for 

sent  to  annexation,  when  the  commissioners  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  fitted, 

deckred  a  readiness  to  accept  it,  subject  to  the  From  1867  to  the  present  time  a  steady  tide 

ratification  of   the  home  government.     The  of  immigration,  principally  from  Victoria,  has 

Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir  Hercules  been  setting  in.    In  1868,  52  ships,  of  the  ag- 

Robinson,  visited  the  islands,  accepted  the  un-  gregate  tonnage  of  6,560,  were  entered ;  in  the 

conditional  cession,  and  established  in  them  a  succeeding  years  98  ships,  of  7,920  tonnage, 

provisional  government  complete  in  all  its  ad-  were  entered ;  and  during  the  years  1870  and 

ministrative  and  judicial  details.     Subject  al-  1871  it  is  estimated  that  these  numbers  have 

wajs  to  a  prudent  and  economical  management,  been  almost  doubled.    The  exports  during  this 

his  estimate  of  revenue  was  not  unfavorable,  time  were  as  follows :  In  1868,  £45,167,  of 

He  imposed  taxes,  and  a  tariff  based  upon  that  which  cotton  alone  was  valued  at  £80,915,  the 

of  Kew  South  Wales;  and  he  formed  a  code  next  and  largest  being  tortoise  shell,  £8,009.  In 

of  civH  and  criminal  law  sufficient  for  present  1869  the  exports  were  £57,020,  cotton  again 

circumstances;    and,  pending  further  orders,  heing  the  staple  export,  amounting  to  £45,000. 
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Sinoe  then  the  exports  hare  been   steadilf  carding,  offered  him  a  place  in  his  law-office, 

rising  in  valae.  and  ad7anoed  him  the  means  to  prosecute  a 

The  ^^  Polynesian  Company  "  was  projected  preliminary  coarse  of  study.   These  advantages 

at  Melbourne,  for  takiog  up  the  offer  of  cession  were  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and, 

of  200,000  acres  of  land  made  by  King  Thakom-  by  teaching  during  the  winter,  he  was  able  to 

ban  to  the  British  Government,  on  considera-  repay  the  judge's  advances.    In  the  autumn  of 

tion  of  an  indemnity  being  paid  to  the  Amer-  1821  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Erie,  and 

lean   consul  for  alleged  damage  done  to  the  the  following  spring  entered  a  law-office  in 

consulate.    In  addition  to  the  land,  other  spe-  Buffalo ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city 

cial  concessions  were  also  offered.    The  com-  in  1823,  and  commenced  practice  in  Aurora, 

pany  was  formed,  and  the  transaction  carried  Erie  County.    He  was  married,  in  1826,  to  a 

out;  but  the  success  of  the  company  is  not  daughter  ofRev.  Lemuel  Powers.    He  removed 

favorably  spoken  of,  though  they  have  plenty  to  Buffalo  in  1830,  and  went  into  partnership 

of  good  land,  with  fine  harbors.  with    Hon.  Nathan  K.   Hall,  afterward    his 

The  first  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Postmaster-General,  who  died  one  week  before 
the  Feejee  Islands  to  Great  Britain  was  made  him.  In  1829  Mr.  FiUmore  was  elected  to  the 
in  1859,  and  the  well-known  English  consul.  Assembly  of  New  York  from  Erie  County,  and 
Pritchard,  took  an  active  part  in  it.  Lord  John  reelected  in  1880  and  1831.  Though  in  a  mi- 
Rnsseil  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  and  nority,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  advo- 
declined  the  offer.  Soon  after  the  friends  of  cacy  of  the  act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
annexation  sent  Colonel  Smythe  to  the  islands  debt,  a  measure  which  he  succeeded  in  having 
to  report  on  the  question.  His  report  was  un-  passed.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  was  elected  to 
favorable,  and  the  scheme  of  annexation  failed  the  Twenty-third  Congress  on  the  anti-Jackson 
a  second  time.  In  1870  the  question  came  up  ticket,  and  took  his  seat  during  the  stormy 
again,  and  very  favorable  opinions  concerning  session  succeeding  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
it  were  expressed  at  the  conference  of  Austra-  from  the  United  States  Bank.  After  serving 
lian  colonies  held  in  that  year,  but  the  new  offer,  one  term,  he  renewed  the  practice  of  Jiis  pro- 
made  in  1871,  was  once  more  declined  by  the  fession  till  the  fall  of  1837 ;  he  had  been  again 
Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Kimberley.  Owing,  elected  to  Congress  in  November,  1836,  and 
however,  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  him,  took  his  seat  in  December,  1837.  As  a  mem- 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  1873,  sent  two  com-  ber  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  in  the 
missioners  to  the  islands  to  examine  the  ques-  famous  New  Jersey  **  broad  seal "  case,  he 
tion  again  in  all  its  aspects.  Their  reports  were  established  his  reputation  in  the  House.  The 
published  in  1874.  They  found  throughout  the  agitation  of  this  election  case  was  among  the 
islands  indescribable  misery  and  disorder,  and  prominent  causes  that  determined  the  over- 
strongly  favored  annexation,  which,  as  already  throw  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Whig 
stated,  was  now  accepted  by  the  British  Gov-  triumph  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840. 
ernment.*  Mr.  Fillmore  was  reelected  to  the  Twenty- 

FILLMORE,  HrLLABD,  LL.  D.,  thirteenth  seventh  Congress,  and  there  obtained  the  ar- 

President  of  the  United  States,  an  American  duous  and  responsible  position  of  chairman  of 

statesman ;  bom  at  Summer  Hill,  in  the  town  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    The  aes- 

of  Locke,  Cayuga  County,  N.  T.,  January  7,  sion  continued  during  a  period  of  nine  months, 

1800;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1874.  during  which  he  was  not  absent  from  his  doties 

Ho  was  of  Puritan  stock,  his  ancestors  having  in  the  House  a  single  hour.    The  financial 

been  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  affairs  of  the  Administration  were  in  great  dia> 

His  father  had  migrated  to  Cayuga  Coimty,  N.  order,  and  the  public  reputation  of  Mr.  Fill- 

Y.,  when  it  was  a  mere  wilderness,  and  was  more  was  largely  advanced  at  this  time  by  his 

hence  unable  to  give  more  than  a  very  slender  nn wearying  industry  and  the  tact  and  Jnclg- 

education  to  his  children.    Millard  Fillmore  ment  he  brought  to  bear  upon  national  affiiirs. 

had  never  seen  a  grammar  or  geography  until  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Tariff  of 

his  nineteenth  year.    He  was  sent  at  an  early  1842.    One  of  the  most  noted  measures  passed 

age  to  Livingston  County,  then  a  very  wild  re-  during  that  session,  and  through  his  advocacy, 

gion,  to  learn  the  clothier's  trade,  but,  four  was  that  which  required  the  departments,  in 

months  later,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder  submitting  estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany 

in  the  town  in  which  his  father  lived.    The  them  with  references  to  the  laws  which  an- 

boy  had  a  passion  for  books,  and  every  leisure  thorized  them.    At  the  close  of  the  first  or  long 

moment  was  spent  in  devouring  such  books  as  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  Mr. 

the  village  library  furnished,  and  in  endeavor-  Fillmore  declined  a  reelection  to  Congress,  and, 

ing  to  add  to  his  meagre  stock  of  learning.   At  in  the  spring  of  1841,  returned  to  Buffalo^  and 

the  end  of  four  years,  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga  devoted  himself  again  to  his  profession.     In 

Connty,  perceiving  his  thii*st  for  education,  and  the   National  Whig  Convention  of  1844  Mr. 

his  capacity  for  higher  pursuits  than  wool-  Fillmore  was  one  of  the  candidates  for   the 
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1847  he  was  elected  Controller  by  a  very  large  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  thns  the  "  Omnibus 
m^gority,  and  removed  to  Albany  to  enter  Bill  ^*  brought  speedy  destmction  upon  all  its 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  the  summer  advocates.  Mr.  Webster,  long  the  idol  of  his 
of  1848  he  was  nominated,  and  in  the  follow-  party  in  the  North,  was  cast  overboard,  and 
ing  November  elected  Vice-President  of  the  the  disapoointment  and  chagrin  which  was  the 
United  States  on  the  ticket  of  Greneral  Zachary  result  of  his  signal  defeat  unquestionably  hast- 
Taylor.  As  President  of  the  Senate,  he  won  ened  his  end,  as  it  probably  did  Mr.  Clay's 
for  himself  a  high  reputation  for  dignity,  im-  also.  The  party  which  had  elected  Taylor  and 
partiality,  and  fairness.  It  was  the  period  of  Fillmore  by  such  minorities  in  1848  was  so 
the  long  and  angry  discussions  of  the  several  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  next  presiden- 
propositions  for  the  organization  of  the  Territo-  tial  election  that  it  hardly  attempted  to  r^ly 
ries,  and  the  consideration  of  the  compromise  again,  and  disappeared  from  public  view  before 
measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  what  was  1856.  The  two  sections,  North  and  South, 
known  as  the  "Omnibus  Bill.''  During  all  these  were  thenceforward  arrayed  in  more  bitter 
heated  debates  in  the  Senate,  extending  over  hostility  toward  each  other  than  before,  and  the 
many  months,  Vice-President  Fillmore  gave  strife  which,  ten  years  later,  culminated  in  a 
no  indication  to  any  one,  except  the  President,  terrible  civil  war,  was  greatly  aggravated, 
which  side  he  favored.  President  Fillmore  came  in  for  a  large  share 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  President  Taylor  of  denunciation,  both  from  the  North  and  the 
died,  and  on  the  10th  Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  South ;  and,  after  the  close  of  his  presidential 
oath  of  office  as  President  and  entered  upon  term,  never  held  any  other  public  office.  In 
his  duties.  In  the  selection  of  a  new  cabinet,  other  respects,  President  Fillmore's  Adminis- 
that  of  President  Taylor  having  resigned,  Mr.  tration  of  two  years  and  eight  months  was  de- 
Fillmore  showed  his  judgment  Daniel  Web-  serving  of  honorable  remembrance.  He  gave 
ster,  Thomas  Corwm,  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  countenance  and  aid  to  several  important  ex- 
were  the  foremost  characters  in  the  new  cab-  ploring  expeditions,  especially  to  that  of  Com- 
inet,  and  each  was,  in  his  way,  a  represents-  modore  Perry  to  Japan ;  that  to  the  La  Plata 
tive  man.  It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  River ;  that  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  the  Dead 
national  history.  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  meas-  Sea ;  that  of  Ringgold  to  the  Chinese  Sea ;  and 
ures,  which  were  still  pending,  were  intended  that  of  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  to  the  Amazon, 
to  prevent  collisions  between  the  North  and  An  invasion  of  Cuba  by  lawless  citizens  of  the 
the  South,  and  to  quiet  the  angry  and  bitter  United  States  being  threatened,  he  issued  his 
feelings  then  existing.  They  provided  for  the  proclamation  prohibiting  it,  and  when  the  ex- 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State ;  defined  pedition  sailed,  through  the  connivance  of  the 
the  boundaries  ofTexas,  paying  her  $10,000,000  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  caused 
for  relinquishing  all  claim  to  jurisdiction  out-  its  capture  and  the  pimishment  of  those  en- 
side  those  limits ;  organized  the  Territories  of  gaged  in  it ;  removed  the  collector,  and  caused 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  by  bills  which  were  the  vessel  to  be  seized  and  condemned  for  vio- 
silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  prohibited  the  lation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  The  foreign 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  policy  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration  was 
granted  more  summary  and  effective  provisions  dignified  and  self-respecting;  and,  by  the 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  slavery,  character  of  its  representatives  abroad,  as  well 
President  Fillmore,  by  constitution  a  conserva-  as  by  its  manly  independence,  did  much  to 
tive,  yet  a  truly  patriotic  citizen,  had  been  in  give  the  Government  position  and  influence 
favor  of  this  bill  from  the  first,  and  believed  «rith  other  nations. 

that  by  it  the  North  and  South  would  be  pad-  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
fied,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  averted,  Mr.  Fillmore  returned  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
and  he  consequently  nsed  his  efforts  for  its  led  a  quiet  life,  enjoying  a  consultmg  practice 
passage,  promptly  approved  it  when  passed,  with  his  old-time  partner,  and  greatly  esteemed 
and  by  his  proclamations  endeavored  to  enforce  for  his  integrity  and  courteous  manners.  In 
the  moat  odious  and  difficult  provisions  of  it —  1855  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  a  tour  of 
those  relating  to  the  rendition  of  furtive  nearly  two  years'  duration.  While  thus  ab- 
alaves.  No  one  can  doubt  the  purity  of  his  sent  from  the  country  he  was  nominated  for 
motives,  the  conscientiousness  which  led  him  the  presidency  in  1856,  by  the  *^  American " 
to  undertake  its  enforcement,  or  the  patriotism  or  Know-nothing  party,  and  polled  a  respecta- 
which  prompted  his  conduct.  But  he  and  his  ble  popular  vote,  but  received  only  the  elec- 
cabinet  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  real  feel-  toral  vote  of  Maryland.  The  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
ings  of  the  people  on  these  questions.  The  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
compromises  were  unsatisfactory  to  both  par-  ford,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  had 
ties.  The  South  had  been  defeated  on  the  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
main  question — the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  an  American  college  during  his  presidency. 
Padfio — and  did  not  regard  the  fugitive  slave  True  to  his  conservative  views,  ex-President 
law  as  adequate  compensation  for  this  great  Fillmore  took  no  active  part  in  the  late  civil 
loss,  and  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  war,  though  his  sympathies  were,  it  is  believed, 
The  fugitive  slave  law  had  set  the  North  on  with  the  Union.  Of  late  years,  he  had  fre- 
fire,  and  could  not  be  enforced  except  at  the  quently  presided  over  large  commercial  con- 
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ventions  and  other  public  gatherings,  being 
admirably  qualified  for  the  control  of  such  as- 
semblages bj  his  thorough  parliamentary  abil- 
ity, his  widely-extended  knowledge,  his  broad 
▼lews,  and  a  personal  urbanity  which  nothing 
could  disturb. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  financial  embarrassment  which  com- 
menced in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1878 
continued  during  1874.  Meantime,  the  ques- 
tion of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency became  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
?6ople,  as  involying  the  remedy  demanded, 
he  Government  practically  maintained  a  neu- 
tral position,  and  the  Tolume  of  the  currency 
contmued  without  any  important  change. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  December,  1873,  there  was 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1874, 
and  an  estimate  of  Uie  same  for  the  remaining 
three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  above 
mentioned,  ending  on  September  80,  1878, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1874,  were  as  follows : 

Castoms ti9,ll»5,408  S8 

Sales  of  pnbliclanda 573,768  07 

Internal  revenue 85,640,454  41 

Tax    on    circulation,  etc.,   of  national 

banks 8,400,718  66 

Bepayment  of  intereet  by  Paciflc  Ball- 
ways 193,970  66 

Castoms'  fines,  etc 481,614  31 

Consnlar,  patent,  and  other  fees 508,941  li 

Proceeds  of  Qo vcmment  property 80S.766  82 

MlscellaneooB  sources 1,507.981  SI 

Net  ordinary  receipts $81,858,493  34 

Premium  on  sales  of  com 3,850,818  84 

GoTernment  of  Great  Britain— payment  of 

the  award  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration 

at  Geneva 15,500,000  00 

Total  receipts $89,704,810  68 

:Balanc6  in  Treasury,  Jane  80, 1878 $181,193,088  50 

Total  avaUable $380,896,889  06 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
were  as  follows : 

civil  and  misceOaneous  expenses,  in- 
clndins  public  buildings,  ligbt-bousea, 
and  collecting  the  revenues $17,373,398  60 

Indians 3,008,716  19 

Pensions 8,696,156  68 

Hilitaiy  establishment,  including;  fortifi- 
cations, river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  arsenals 18,796,068  48 

Naval  establishment.  Including  vessels 
and  machinery,  and  improvements  at 
navy-yards 9,793,451  OT 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  Pa- 
cific Bailway  bonds 87,051,907  79 

Total,  exclusive  of  the  principal  and  pre- 
miumon  publicdebt $88,718,578  31 

Premium,  purchased  bonds.  $1,301,946  78 

Award  by  Geneva  Tribunal, 
investment  account 16,600,000  00 

Not  redemption  of  the  pub- 
licdebt    83,986,838  91 

~^~^— — ^-^     49  788  775  69 

Balance  In  Treasury,  September  80, 1878.     98|888i985  18 

Total $380,896,889  08 

For  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same 


fiscal  year,  ending  June  80, 1874,  it  was  esti* 
mated  that  the  receipts  would  be  as  follows: 

Customs $U1,000,000 

Sales  of  public  lands 1,600,000 

Internal  revenue 66,000,000 


Tax  on  national  banks. 

Pacific  BaUways 

Customs*  fines,  etc 

Consular,  patent,  and  other  fees. 

Sales  of  public  property 

Miscellaneoos  sources 


8,800,000 

ax»,ooo 

800,000 
1,800,000 
1,0004)00 

s,ooo;»o 


Total $187,100,000 

It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  would  be  as  follows : 

Civil  expenses $15,350,000 

Foreign  Intercourse 1,100,000 

Indians 8,500,000 

Pensions. 31,780.000 

If ilitory  eeUblishment 84jOOO.OOO 

Naval  establishment 18,000,000 

Miscellaueona,  civil,  including  public  build- 

,  Ings M,000,000 

Interest  on  the  publicdebt 70,000,000 

Total $300,680,000 

But  the  moneys  received  and  oovered  into 
the  Treasury  by  warrants  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1874,  were  as  follows: 


Prom  customs 

From  internal  revenue 

From  sales  of  public  lands 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of 

national  banks 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific 

Railway  Companies 

From  customs*  fines,  penalties,  etc 

From  labor,  drayage,  storage,  etc 

From  sales  of  Indian  trust-lands 

From  fee»— consular,  letters-patent,  and 

land. 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government 

property 

From  marine-hospital  tax 

From  steamboat  fees 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc 

From  tax  on  seal-skias 

From  miscellaneous  sources 


$168,108,888  69 

108,409,784  90 

1,863,438  98 

1,080,088  17 

1,088^896  86 
661,371  TB 
741,485  38 

908.489  60 

1,898,189  74 

1,899,017  68 
8S3319  98 

314.490  91 
447,970  13 
856,610  43 

1,691,808  70 


Total  ordinary  receipts. $384,441,000  84. 

Premium  on  sales  of  coin 6,037,666  33 

Total  net  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans....  $888,478,736  66 

Pavment  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  award 
of  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva $16,600,000  00 

Excess  of  net  receipts  from 
certificates  of  deposit  of 
lenl  tenders,  etc.,  over 

redemptions. 17,307,475  38 

— 88,707,475  38 

Total  net  receipts $333,186,381  89 

Balance  in  Treabuiy,  June 

80,1878 $181,198,038  50 

Amount    since    received 

f^om    late    depositary, 

Cinclunaii,  Ohio 1,033  73 


Deduct  unavailable  bal- 
ances with  depositaries 
carried  to  their  deblto 
on  books  of  the  Regis- 
ter, and  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Statas 


$181,108,067  33 


18,780  18 


$181,1731,887  10 
Total  available  cash $468,865,56(^8$ 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  net  expenditures  bj  warrants  during 
the  same  period  were : 
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FordvU  exoensM $17,827,115  09  For  the  remainiDg  three -quartera  of  the 

pSr  MiSi™  .'!?.'!^*: :::::::::::::;:::  lm.m  S  ^^^  fiscal  year,  ending  June  so,  1875,  it  was 

For  peosioDs .  ..*.'.*.' '.'...'..'!  39^088,414  66  estimated  that  the  receipts  w oold  he : 

^tortSSSS.  •ri^J'^nriirSSl''^*^  Fromcustoms tllS.SSCOOO  00 

S^m^^  ;n??4»5Sta  49  818  QM  S2     F~™  '"tcmal  reTcnno 78  784  000  00 

.^1  J13i  m!SrfI.iS?^!S^  im J5:2lX JnS  y «>m  t*»  on  n«tloiial  banks 8  So^OOO  00 

IJ5i?f.T^SS?^^'          ^  809SSL587  4S     From PacWc Railways W  000  00 

fJS  m22^Si;;;;HVii*VnrVnWn;nnh  ^'^^^^*    From  cu8toin»»  flnea,  etc SOOOOO  00 

\L  hifSi™^5kuh2;^  rS  £>Ct  From  consular,  patent,  and  other  fees ....       1,800,000  00 

lie  bpildlo^,  lighl-boases,  and  coUect-     «_._  ..j^-  _,  ' ,^,1^  n-on«rf v i  W  nnn  nn 


fnfcthe  revenue 60,506,414  95 


From  sales  of  public  property 1,000,000  00 


Fo^^tereSonXipubliidib^  From  miscellaneous  sources f^AQO^m  00 

Total  net  ordinary  expenditures,  exdn-  '^^^^ $208,484,000  00 

siye  of  the  public  debt. •^^S^SSS  S  Fop  the  same  period,  it  was  estimated  that 

Pienodnm  on  bonds  purchased 1,896,078  56  . ,            im^  oam^  l#«t  'Y" »  *"  " ""  ^ouuuowxa  uiau 

; — ! the  expenditures  would  be : 

«      -J     *  «           m-«.      It        *-.    *  $187,188,878  76  yot  civil  and  miscellaneous,  including. 

Award  of  Geneva  Tribunal,  Investment     ,,^^^        public  buildings 7    $48,060,000  00 

•«»«»'• 15,500,000  00     p^rlndUns 6,000,000  00 

-,  ^  ,      ....  .  •*«•.»•  «^  M»     For  penelons 21,442,000  00 

Totalnet  disbmsemttts .^ •JSJSfSS  22    For mlUtary  establishment 28,600,000  CO 

Balance  in  Treasury,  June  80, 1874 150,781,604  68     >or  naval  establishment. nloooiooo  00 

.p^^^^  |46ft866  668  89     For  interest  on  the  public  debt 70,000.000  00 


ToUl $190,002,000  00 

''n';?\i?e!SS«?r'S:SSS^S*rS:ro?:' $289,47^^^  ,  Jhu^  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  80, 

And  the  ordinary  expenses 287,188,878  76  1 875,  from   the   foregomg   account  01   actual 

L«Ti»g...Tpla.reT«n..of. tiflUfistK  r<iceiptBuii  expendituMs  for  the  first  quarter, 

and  of  the  estimates  of  the  same  for  the  re- 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  "'"""K  three-quarters,  the   estimates  being 

Septeml^r,  on  the  first  quarteV  of  the  fiscal  ^'^  *'°  the  assumption  that  Congress  would 

yeir  1874,  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $12,936,460  ^^  "'«'•«•«  the  ezpenditures  by  d^oiency  or 

•~V  rmr^haaaA  othcf  appropnations,  It  was  expected  that  the 

The^Jl^lSTduring  the  first  quarter  of  the  ''^TT.  "^^^  T"™*  ^  $284,818,286.9», 

fiscal  year  inding  Jtie  80, 1876,  were  as  fol-  J?^.  ^^t^J^L  "'*^?7  ^^J^t"  '"""''^  ^ 

I        -              ^^               •  $276,816,489.42 ;   which  would  leaye  a  sur- 

•  plus  revenue  of  $9,002,796.57  to  he  applied  to 

From  enatoms $46,651,900  10  the  dnklng-fund. 

fSSSSr?p'S!£'Siai:::;::::;::::::  "'M  g  The  sum  of  $3i,o96,646  would  be  required 

From  tax  on  circulation,  etc.,  of  national  under  the  law  for  this  fund ;  and,  therefore, 

bank&. .^ ... .      8,696,148  28  unless  the  revenues  shall  increase  beyond  the 

S?UiJSyi^^!.!*f..  .."•..!.. ^f!"!??        217,941  iw  amount  anticipated,  there  would  he  a  defi- 

From  eiwtoms*  fines,  etc '..'...'..          80,640  81  ciency  in  the  sinking-fund  account  for  thia 

ISS?SSSS&%1&.r'o'f"<£niSSiii        *'••""  year  of  $22  098,748.48. 

property 622,546  77  During  the  fiscal  year  the  public  debt  was 

From  miaeellaneoas  aonrees 1,256,882  57  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $6,762,447.66,  as  will 

Wet  ordinary  receipts $79,481,048  27  appear  by  the  following  statement  : 

From  preminm  on  sales  of  coin 1,468,287  72    Principal  of  the  debt  Jnlv  1, 1878 $2,284,482,098  90 

^ _, Interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  accnted 

Totalnet  ordinary  receipts.........    $80,884,286  99        interest  to  date 42,866,662  82 

Becelpto  f^om  certificates  of  deposit  of  

legidtenders  and  coin  certificates  in  Totaldebt $2,276,689,646  02 

excess  of  redemptions 5,247.068  24  Less  cash  in  the  Treasury 181,179,887  10 

Balance  in  Treaaury,  June  80, 1874 160,781,694  68 

Total  available $286,868,048  86 

,     Prlndpalofthedebt  July  1,1874 $2,251,600,468  48 

The  expenditures  during  the  same   period  interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  accrued 

were  as  foUowS :  interest  to  date 88,989,067  47 

For  ciTll  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  in-  ,  Total  debt •*'!?2'2?'SS5  S 

chidine  public  buildings,  llghtrhouses.  ^**  ^'^  ^  t^«  Treasury 160,781,694  bS 

and  collecting  the  revenues $20,888,410  77  ,*  v*  i       _  u  i    «v    m -_«         «aiQo<Mv*o«4  *^ 

For  Indians.... 8^082,752  98  Debt,  less  caah  In  the  Treasury $2,189,897,861  27 

For  pensions 8,918,407  18 

For   military  -  establishment,    including  Showing  a  decrease  during  the  year,  as 

fortificationf,  rlyer  and    harbor   im-  above  stated,  of. $5,762,447  66 


Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury. . . .  $2,145,660,808  99 


provements,  and  arsenals 11,618,290  99 

For  naTal  establishment,  including  ves-  ,|T,,,  decrease  is  represented  by  the  ex- 

seb  and  m^hinery.  and  improvements  „  .^  -«  . .  cess  of  receipts  over  expendimres. . . .        $2,844,882  80 

at  ravy-yards. . ... .  .^^ . .... ... . . . , . , . .  8,122,728  14  j^^  interest  due  and  unpaid  June  80, 

'lJ«  ftX^aSlSkyKSdl.*.!'^^^  82,787,899  88        ^^^  '^^  ^^"  "^  '™  ~'  ^^'  ^^^ Mn,B«» 

Total  ordinary  expenditures $86,818,489  49  ^    .^     /.  n       *       x  vt     •       •             W«»447  65 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  September  80,  In  the  following  table  IS  given  a  Statement 

MW. 151,549,669  44  of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt 


TotaL $286,868,048  86 


of  the  United  States  on  June  80, 1874 : 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OUTSTAKDINQ  PBINCIPAL  OV  THE  FUBJUO  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JUNE  80,  1874. 


TITLE. 


Old  debt 

Treasuiy  notes  prior  Co  ( 

1846 f 

Treasary  Dotes  of  1846. . . 
Mexican  indemnity 

Treasury  notes  of  1847. . . 

Loan  of  1847 

Bounty-land  ocrlp 

Texan  indemnity  stock. . 
Treasury  notes  of  1837. . . 

Loan  of  1858 

Loan  of  1860 

Loan  of  Febmaxy,  1861 1 
(188rs) f 

Treasoiy  notes  of  1861. . . 

Oregon  war  debt 

Loan  of  Jaly  and  An-  (. 

flrast,1861(18sr8)....  ) 

Old  demand  notes 


Lmgtlief 


! (1  and  9 
,1  years. 
1  jear. . . 
6  years. . 
Ml  and  t 
I  »   years.  I 
30  Years.. 
Inaeflnite 

14  years.. 
1  year 

15  years.. 
10  years.. 

lOorSOy's 

S  years. 
.  60  days. 
90  years.. 

90  years.. 


Whmk 


ttom 


On  demand.. 
1  and  S  yoars 

date. 
1  year  fh>m  date. . . 
April  and  Jul/,  1S19 
After  60  day8*^no> ) 

tice.  ) 

January  1, 1868 

July  1,1849 

January  1, 1865..... 

60  days*  notice 

January  1, 1874 

January  1, 1871 


Beren-thirties  of  1861 .... 

FiTO-twenties  of  186S. . . . 
Legal- tender  notes. . . . 


3  years. . . 
6or90y'rs 


January  1, 1881 

3  years  after  date.  { 
60  days  after  dat«. ) 
July  1,1881 


Temporary  loan. 


Certificates  of  indebt- 1 

edness \ 

Fractional  currency 

Loenofl868 

One-year  notes  of  1868. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1868. . 
Coin  certificates 


Not  lens 
than  8U 
days. 

lyear.... 


July  1,1881 

On  demand 

j  August  19  and  (. 
1  October  1, 1864.  f 

May  1,1867 

On  demand 


After  10  days*  no- 
tice. 

1  year  alter  date. . . . 
On  presentation .... 

July  1,1881 

1  year  after  date. . . . 


17  years. . 

1  year  ... 

2  years. . .  ,3  years  after  date. . . 


Compound  int^st  notes.. 


Ten-forties  of  1804. 


FIve-twentlesof  March, ) 
1864. f 

Five-twenties  of  June,  I 
1864. f 

Seyen-thlrtles  of  1864  J 
and  1865 j 

Navy  pension  ftind 

Five-twenties  of  1865. . . . 

Consols  of  1863 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Three  per  ct  certificates. 
Certificates  of  indebted- 
ness of  1870 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

Certificates  of  deposit. . . 


3  years. . . 

10or40y's 

5or90y'rs 
6or20y'r9 

8  years... 

Indefinite 

SoraOy'rs 

5or20y'rs 

5or30y'rs 

5or30y*r8| 

Indefinite' 

5  years... 
10  years 


On  demand 
June  10,  1867,  and 
May  16, 1863. 


March  1, 1874. 


November  1,  I860. . 
November  1, 1809. . 


November  1, 1870. . 

Jnlyl,  1870 

Jalyl,  1873 

July  1,  1873 

On  demand 


September  1, 1876.. 
May  1, 1881 


Indefinite  On  demand 


Balaefb. 


6  A  6  p.  Ct. 

1  mill  to  6  « 
per  cent ) 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6a63^p.c. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 
None 

7  8-10  p.  c 

6  per  cent 
None 

4, 6,  and  6 } 
per  cent ) 

6  per  cent 
None 


6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None 

6  per  cent. 
compound. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  p.  c. 

8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
8  per  cent 

4  per  cent. 
5 J>er  cent. 
None 


Bdllaff 
FMo*. 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Far. 

Far. 
Pkr. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Far. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Pre'm 
of  4. 18 

Par. 

Par. 

P*r. 

Par. 

Par  to 
7  per 
ctpr. 

Par. 
Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


AmoaBtaa- 


110.000,000 
860,000 

98,000,000 

98,000.000 
Indefinite . 
10.000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000.000 
91,000,000 

95,000,900 

(99.468.100 

111896^850 

9,800,000 

960,000,000 

60,000,000 

140,094,760 

515,000,090 
450,000,000 

150,000,000 

No  Umlt.. 

60,000,000 

76,000,000 

400,000,000 

400,000,000 

Ind^lnite. 

400,000,000 
900,000,000 


400,000,000 

800,000,000 

Indefinite. 

308,897,960 

889,996,930 

879,603,850 

43,589,350 

75,000,000 

678,863 

500.000,000 

No  limit.. 


1908,673 


98,907,0301 


6.000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000,000 

7,0»,000 

18,415,000 

[  85.864,480 

1,090,880 

J  60.000,000 

1 189,391,900 

60,000,000 

140,094,750 

614,771,600 
915,430,031 


601,768,911 

998,695,668 

75,000,000 

44.890.000 
166,480.000 
809,776,400 

966,606,440 

196,117,300 

8,889,600 
196,661,800 

839,909,600 

14,000,000 

908,827,950 

883,996,930 

879,616,050 

43,589,850 

85,150,000 

078369 
900,000,000 
187,675,000 


$97,666  00 

82,5Sa5 

6,000  0) 
1,101  91 

980  60 

IJBOOO 
8,400  00 

174,080  03 
3,000  00 

894,000  00 
10,000  00 

18,416,000  00 

8.150  00 

946,000  00 

180,891,880  00 

78,783  50 

19,900  00 

169,618,150  00 
883,000,000  00 

78,560  00 

6,000  00 

45,861,395  67 

75,000,000  00 

74.77S60 

6S,880U0 

89,896,100  00 

416,310  00 

l»4,5ff7,800  00 

948,600  00 
66,048,900  00 

9S8i45D00 

14,000.000  00 
169,681,850  00 
903,668.100  03 
810,094,400  00 

ar2,474,000  00 
6,000  00 

678,000  00 

816.800,780  00 

68,780,000  00 


89,351,690,466  43 


With  regard  to  refunding  the  national  debt, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  Department,  Juno  8, 
1874,  tbe  Secretary  found  the  balance  of  the  five  per 
cent,  loan  autlionzed  bv  the  sets  of  July  14, 1870, 
and  January  20, 1871,  then  uniasaed,  to  be  $178,- 
648,300. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Secretory,  invitinj?  proposals,  and  in  response 
tliereto  bids  from  various  parties,  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  reoeived,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
which  was  $75,938,550.  Of  this  amount,  $20,988,550 
comprised  the  domestic  hid.H,  and  $65j000,000  the 
joint  proposal  of  Messrs.  N.  M.  Bothsohild  &  Sons, 
of  London,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Seligman  A  Co., 
of  New  York.  The  domestic  bids  at  par  and  above, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Department,  aggregated 
$10,118,550,  and  those  at  less  tlian  par,  which  were 
rejected,  amounted  to  $10,820,000. 


The  proposal  for  $66,000,000  esoluded  the  accept- 
ance of  aU  other  bids,  and  provided  that  tbe  puties 
should  purchase  $10,000,000  on  or  befoire  August  1, 
1874^  and  the  remaining  $45,000,000  at  their  pleas- 
ure, m  several  successive  installments,  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1875 :  also  that  they  should  have  the  option 
of  the  entire  balance  of  the  nve  per  cent,  loan,  $122,- 
688,650,  until  the  ezpirmtion  of  aiz  montha  fh»m  Jan- 
uary 81, 1876,  and  that  the  Secretary  ahoold  keep  an 
agent  in  London  to  deliver  new  fives  and  reoolve 
payment  therefor.  This  proposition  was  modified, 
and  on  the  28th  day  of  July  a  contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  Secretary  and  Messrs.  Angnst  Bel- 
mont A  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  Meears. 
N.  M.  Rothschild  A  Sons,  or  London.  England,  and 
associates,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Seligman  A  Co., 
of  New  York,  for  themselves  and  associates,  for  the 
negotiation  or  $45,000,000  of  the  five  per  cent  bonds, 
the  contracting  parties  having  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  two  per  cent,  of  the  amonnt 
subscribed  for,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of 
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their  afn^ement.    The  conditions  of  the  contract       During  the  years  1873  and  1874  there  was 

were substmtWlyM  follows:  ,        ^,         .        .  a  good  deal  effected  in  tBe  way  of  reduction 

The  contracting  parties  to  have  the  option  of  ^iP  j„i.:^„  ♦i*,^„«i,    «i.«««^«  s«  iu««,   ^^  «<>.« 

the  balance  of  5ie*^loan,  viz..  $122,688,560,  nntU  ^^  ^^^^^  through  changes  in  form  or  com- 

Januarj  81, 1876 ;  to  be  allowea  one-quarter  of  one  ponent  materials  Of  merchandise,  intended  to 

per  cent,  eommiasion  upon  the  amount  taken ;  they  answer  the  same  purpose  in  consumption  that 

agreeing  to  subacribe  for  $16,000,000  of  the  before-  articles  and  fabrics  charged  with  a  higher  rate 

mentioned  amountr- $46,000,000 -on  th^  of  duty  had  previously  answered.    Very  large 

of  August,  1874,  and  to  subscribe  for  the  remain-  !;  iT  x./  ?      *^  jtwuoij  oi«woxvm.      t  oij  xm^o 

ing  aimount— $80,000,000— at  their  pleasure,  in  substitutionsofmatenals  other  than  wool  have 

amounts  of  not  less  than  five  millions  each,  prior  been  made  for  fabrics  previously  paying  tJie 

to  the  81st  day  of  January,  1876.    The  contract  duty  charged  on  woolens.    Silks,  linens,  and 

also  allows  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  sub-  cottons,  have  been  similarly  imitated,  while  the 

Bcnbe  for  the  remainder  or  any  portion  of  the  five  tme  rate  of  dntv  wm  avoidftd  in  anmA  oftSAs 

percent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ^"l®  rate  01  anty  was  avoiaea  m  some  cases, 

aforeaaid,  by  givmg  notice  thereof  to  the  SecreUry  "i^  sought  to  be  avoided  m  others,  by  claim- 

of  the  Treasury  prior  to  January  81, 1876.  ing  them  as  subject  to  rates  of  duty  prescribed 

Theagreement,onthepartof  the  Secretary  of  the  in  the  acts  of  1861-'62  as  manufactures  of 

Treasury,  with  the  parties  before  mentioned  was  to  mixed  materials. 

issue  calls  of  even  dates  with  their  subscriptions  for        fi«r„^  ,v^-*;^«o  ^f  ♦!,«  .^;i..^4-:^»»  4.i>«-  ^i«:w,^j 
the  redemption  of  an  equivalent  amount  6f  six  per        ^^™®  P?f^^°?  ^^.t*^®  reductions  thus  claimed 

cent,  live-twenty  bonds,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  "W^we  aamittea  m  toe  revision  of  the  statutes 

Jnlv  14, 1870.    The  subscribers  agreed  to  pay  for  of  1874,  while  Others  were  rejected  as  not  prop- 

aoid  Ave  per  cent,  bonds,  par  and  interest  accrued  erly  authorized.     It  has  been  ascertained,  as 

TT  v2i  sf^fJ"^  maturity  of  each  call,  in  gold  coin,  ^he  result  of  careful  calculation,  that  a  con- 

Umted  States  coin  coupons,  or  any  of  the  six  per  «^„««  ^  ^j.  xv^  -  j ^a     i^    "is     1-  i  •      j 

cent,  five-twenty  bonds  called  for  redemption;  t%  cession  of  the  reduced  classifications  claimed 

also  agreed  to  defray  all  expenses  incurred  in  send-  ^  the  large  number  of  appeals  made  to  the 

ing  bonds  to  Lonaon^  upon^  their  request,  and  in  Secretary  during  the  year  1874  would  have 

transmitting  bonds,  com  United  States  com)on8,  or  reduced  the  revenues  80  far  as  to  seriously  em- 

g>ld^oin,  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  M^ashing-  i^^rrass  the  Treasury.     This  urgency  for  re- 

On  account  of  the  subscriptions  of  Messrs.  Both-  Auction  diminished,  and  more  general  acquies- 

s<duld  and  Seligman,  and  their  associates,  and  those  oence  m  reasonable  and  proper  coDStrnotion 

of  home  subscribers,  calls  for  six  per  cent,  five-  of  the  statutes  by  those  who  would  at  any  time 

twenty  bonds  of  the  loan  of  February  26, 1862,  were  be  content  with  an  equal  administration  of  such 

made  as  follows :  j^^^  followed. 

i^*^  hJV^'tiiA ^'SS'Sa  T^®  general  depression  of  business  result- 

ocSJb?r^ik4!l*.::::::::::::::::::::  io;ooo;ooo  ^^g  from  the  pam*o  of  September,  i878,  was 

November  s.  1874. 6,rjoo,ooo  followed  by  unusual  delay  in  forwarding  the 

rpQtai  $55,000  000  crops.    Prices  in  all  the  markets,  foreign  and 

-_,  '1""'""."' ,    '     .  domestic,  were  not  suflaciently  high  to  induce 

•U^^O^^^hTbet'^S^r  b7SLc^i"eSTJB^i  shippers  to  make  the  nsnal  mvestment  ia  mov- 
wluoh  have  been  received  by  the  Department  in  "^  ^^^  crops,  and  the  result  was  that  the  de- 
payment  for  that  amount.  mand  for  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise 
The  larger  portion  of  the  bonds  subscribed  for  usual  in  the  West  and  interior  in  the  fall  was 
has  thus  far  been  negotiated  in  Europe,  where  ex-  held  in  reserve.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ab- 
changea  are  stiU  being  made.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  merchandise,  pur- 

8och  being  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  chases  for  the  interior  and  the  West  were 

pnblio  debt,  the  next  feature  of  the  finances  of  greatly  restricted,  and  with  reasonable  caution 

the  Government  to  be  considered  is  its  reve-  importers  avoided  assuming  the  burden  of 

nue.    The  largest  amount  of  this  revenue  is  stocks  of  goods  not  likely  to  be  readily  taken 

collected  at  the  custom-houses.    But,  during  off  their  hands  for  consumption.     In  what 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1874,  the  de-  manner  or  at  what  time  this  constraint  will  be 

cllne  in  these  receipts  was  nearly  $25,000,000.  entirely  relieved,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it 

The  receipts  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  1874,  would  be  wholly  without  precedent  to  find 

being  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  such  abundant  production  as  has  marked  the 

1875,  were  $2,500,000  less  than  for  the  cor-  year  1874  without  remunerative  demand  for 

responding  period  of  the  previous  year.  consumption,  for  any  considerable  time.    It  is 

The  act  of  June  6,  1872,  admitted  large  a  reasonable  inference  that  this  state  of  things 

classes  of  manufactures  to  a  reduction  of  ten  will  yield  as  the  wants  of  Europe  for  our  sur- 

per  cent,  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  previous  plus  crops  are  developed  in  the  year  1875,  and 

Btatates,  without  designating  specifically  the  that  general  commerce,  with  the  revenues  to 

articles  to  which  the  reduction  should  apply,  be  received  from  it,  will  revive  accordingly. 

leaving  much  room  for  construction  in  the  For  the  present,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 

practi^  application  of  the  act  to  articles  of  to  protect  the  revenue  provided  by  law  in  tiie 

new  design  or  of  particular  combinations  of  most  faithful  manner. 

iDaterials.    Tliis  act  was  followed  by  a  system       It  is  certain  that  the  aggregate  amount  now 

of  extreme  pressure  for   reduction,  claimed  received  from  this  source  is  necessary  for  reve- 

tbroogh  changes  of  classification  of  articles,  nue  to  meet  demands,  which  cannot  be  safely 

and  advantage  was  sought  to  be  taken  of  every  stated  at  less  tlian  $160,000,000  in  gold,  bo- 

doubtful  construction  of  all  parts  of  the  act.  sides  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  and 
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other  sooroes.  The  impoet  statements  for 
1872-^73  show  how  heayilj  the  revenues  from 
onstoms  were  depleted  by  the  rednotion  of 
1872,  coffee  alone  having  yielded  $10,969,- 
098.77  in  1871,  and  $7,192^074.91  in  1872. 
On  the  importations  of  coffee,  in  1878,  the 
rate  of  three  cents  per  pound  would  have 


yielded  nearly  $9,000,000,  and  two  cents  per 
pound  almost  $6,000,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  im- 
ports of  coffee  and  tea  from  1871  to  1874^  in- 
closive,  with  the  total  value  thereof,  and  the 
average  price  per  pound  In  the  countries  of 
their  production  : 


STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEK  AND  TEA  DURING  THE  FOXTR  FISCAL  TEARS  (ENDING 

JUNE  80),  1871  TO  1874,  INCLUSIVE. 


nSCAL  TEARS  EXHUXQ 
JUNE  to. 


1871. 
1872. 
1878. 

1874. 


OOFFBB. 


Ponndi. 


817,099,048 
898,806,946 
898,297,271 
285,171,618 


AnnntoCMtat 


■IMlt. 


BUp- 


$80,999,809 
87,948,995 
44,109,671 
65,048,067 


Avtnft  CcMtwr 
Ponnd  at  Puoa 
•f  BhipoMiU 


0.74  cents. 
12.69     »* 
16.00      '* 
19.84      ♦* 


TEA. 


PlOBBOfl. 


61,864,919 
68,811,003 
64,816,186 
66,811,605 


Anng»t«  Cost  at 


I      P0«lld  St  PiMt 


ofSUp- 


$17,964,617 
89,948.675 
84,466,170 
81,118,884 


98.60  cents. 
86jOO  "" 
87.T4  " 
87«  " 


This  record  of  foreign  prices  for  coflfee  tends 
strongly  to  the  conclusion,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  effect  of  short  crops  on  prices, 
that  the  duty  repealed  by  the  act  of  1872  was 
added  to  the  selling  price  abroad,  with  no  ad- 
vantage to  consumers  here,  while  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  has  paid  more  than  before  for  the 


entire  stock.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea 
caused  little  or  no  reduction  of  prices  to  con- 
sumers here,  but  an  increase  of  prices  abroad. 
The  decrease  from  each  aource  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1878,  appears 
from  the  following  statement : 


SODRCXS. 


Spirits 

Tobacca 

Fermented  liquors 

Banks  and  bankers. • 

Penalties,  etc 

Adhestye  stamps 

Back  taxes  under  repealed  laws 


Total, 


isra. 


$69,009,871  78 
84.886,808  00 
9,894,987  84 
8,771,081  46 
461,668  06 
7,709,876  85 
6,899,789  00 


$114,076,466  06 


i8r4. 


$49,444,069  86 

88,949,875  69 

9,304,679  79 

8,887,160  67 

864,916  84 

6,186.844  64 

764,880  14 


$109,644,746  98 


$9,656,96198 

1,148,427  47 

80,968  19 

883.870  19 

97,486  79 

1,565,589  91 

5,364,90186 


$11,480,709  10 


The  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  spirits  is 
due  to  the  small  production  of  brandy  m  1874, 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
fruit-crop  in  1878;  the  earlier  collection  of 
special  taxes  in  1874  than  in  1878 ;  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  warehouse,  rectifiers^  and 
dealers'  stamps  by  act  of  June  6,  1872,  which 
reduction  operated  during  the  whole  of  the 
fisc^  year  1874,  but  during  only  eleven  months 
of  1873 ;  and  the  smaller  collections  from  re- 
pealed taxes  relating  to  spirits  in  1874  than  in 
1878. 

The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  tobacco 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  bonded  warehouses,  under  act  of  June  6, 
1872,  by  which  large  quantities  of  manufact- 
ured tobacco  were  placed  upon  the  market 
during  the  fiscal  year  1873,  and  to  the  in- 
creased activity  given  during  the  early  part  of 
the  same  year  to  the  movement  of  plug-tobac- 
co by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax  from  32 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  June  6,  1872,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  banks  and  docu- 
mentary stamps,  did  not  go  into  full  operation 
prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  brewers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fermented  liquors  during  the  fiscal 
years  1878  and  1874,  was  as  follows :  In  1873, 
3,654;  in  1874,  2,524— a  decrease  of  1,030. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1873,  over  $6,000,000 


were  collected  from  income  as  back  taxes,  and 
$600,000  from  gas,  items  no  longer  taxable^  and 
collections  of  past-due  taxes,  under  r^>ealed 
statutes,  are  of  course  constantly  decreasing. 

The  receipts 'from  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jane  30, 
1874  and  1876,  were  as  follows : 

First  quarter  of  1874 $95,640,454  41 

First  quarter  of  1876 96,814,616  88 

Increase.... 674,160  99 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1873,  were  $13,863,- 
029.97,  and  for  the  same  months  of  1874  they 
were  $17,476,202.99. 

The  comparative  coin  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports />f  the  United  States  for  tiie  last 
fiscal  year,  as  appears  from  ofi&cial  returns  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  may  be  exhibited  as 
follows : 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise $509,488,491 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise 16,840,619 

ToUl  exports $586,883,040 

Imports 667,406,313 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports $18v9re,688 


Exports  of  specie  and  ballion. $66,690,405 

Imports  of  specie  and  bullion.  3^,454,906 

Excess  of  exports  oyer  imports $88,17&,409 


Total  excess  of  exports  of  mercbandlse,  epe« 
de,  and  bnUion,  over  Imports  of  same. ....   $fi7,06B,197 
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While  these  retams  are  believed  to  be  res-  694,327;  crude  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 

son&bly  accurate  as  regards  the  exports  hj  $708,821. 

sea,  it  has  been  found  impracticable 'to  obtain  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
complete  statements  of  our  exports  to  Canada,  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  of  $20,866,* 
owing  to  the  fact  that  manifests,  containing  586  in  value,  upon  the  following  articles: 
the  quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  ex-  Bails,  $8,982,267;  steel  and  manufactures  of 
ported  in  railway-cars,  are  not  legally  requira-  steel,  $8,824,513;  pig-iron,  $3,915,747;  bar- 
bie. Detailed  statements  have  been  received,  iron,  $2,266,170 ;  sheet,  hoop,  and  band  iron, 
however,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  $1,169,808;  machinery,  $400,192;  anchors,  ca- 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  which  it  ap-  bles,  chains,  castings,  and  hardware,  $308,839. 
pears  that  the  coin  value  of  our  exports  to  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  importa- 
Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $10,-  tion  of  live  animals  of  $702,881,  and  of  pro- 
200,059  in  excess  of  that  returned  by  the  visions  of  $849,381  in  value. 
United  States  customs  officers,  which  would  Of  domestic  products  exported,  the  follow- 
increase  the  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  ing  articles  show  an  increase  in  value,  in  cur- 
above  stated,  by  that  amount.  rency :  Wheat,  $49,969,205  ;  wheat-fiour,  $9,- 

Merchandiseof  the  value  of  $17,878,226  was  876,430;  rye  and  rye-flour,  $1,440,999;  com 

withdrawn  from  bond  for  consumption,  in  ex-  and  corn-meal,  $1,029,829  ;   cheese,  $1,400,- 

oeas  of  that  entered  for  warehouse,  during  the  985;  butter,  $189,462;  pork,  $801,677;  beef 

year.  and  tallow,  $1,576,044;   fish,  $608,712;  leaf- 

The  export  of  coin  and  bullion  was  $24,-  tobacco,  $7,710,046 ;  oil-cake,  $487,798 ;  homed 
962,188  len  than  for  the  preceding  year,  while  cattle,  $454,900 ;  hogs,  $888,435 ;  agricultural 
the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  have  in-  implements,  $508,839 ;  timber,  wood,  and  man- 
creased  $68,808,118.  ufaotures  of  wood,  $2,288,919 ;  coal,  $909,675 ; 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  manufactures  of  hemp,  $691,021 ;   iron  and 

importations  for  the  last  year  of  $74,729,868,  manufactures  of  iron,   $846,197;   fire-arms, 

as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  $1,158,269 ;  sailing-vessels  sold  to  foreigners, 

of  $59,188,735,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  $871,407. 
year  ended  June  80,  1872.  The  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  domestic 

The  following  imports  show  an  increase  in  products  appears  principally  in  the  following 

value,  respectively :  articles  :    Kaw  cotton,   $16,016,489  ;    bacon, 

Coffee,  $10,941,570 ;  molasses,  $1,046,778 ;  hams,  and  lard,  $8,576,025 ;  hides,  $1,044,641 ; 
salt,  $556,127;  fiaxseed,  $147,229;  brass  and  furs  and  fur-sldns,  $891,185 ;  leather  and  man- 
other  metals,  $475,489;  medicinal  barks,  ufactures  of  leather,  $518,976;  sewing -ma- 
$418,486;  coal,  $410,762;  hair,  $408,826  ;  chines,  $556,424;  orade  mineral-oil,  $910,854; 
raw  hemp,  $828,994 ;  indigo  and  cochineal,  crade  turpentine  and  resin,  $585,565 ;  and  sil- 
$358,474  ;    unmanufactured  wool,   $884,810 ;  yer  ore,  $969,808. 

articles  exported,  and  returned,  $1,287,622 ;        The  most  important  question  relating  to  the 

opium,  $561,726  ;    spices,  $586,642  ;    barley,  finances  which  was  before  the  country  during 

$2,888,672 ;  dress-goods,  $1,714,888.  the  year  was  on  the  expansion  or  contraction 

Those  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  importation  of  the  currency  and  the  payment  of  specie, 

are    principally  unmanufactured  wool,   $12,-  The  views  and  action  of  Congress  will  be  found 

188,682;   manufactures  of  wool,  $4,149,298 ;  in  the  debates  on  the  currency,  under  the  title 

raw  silk,  $2,606,618  ;   manufactures  of  silk,  of  Congress,  in  this  volume.    The  brief  veto 

$5,898,258 ;  fine  linen,  laces,  and  other  manu-  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  resisting 

iactnree  of  flax,  $2,955,636 ;  ciotton  goods,  $7,-  inflation,  will  be  found  in  the  same  part  of  this 

007,455 ;  kid  gloves,  leather,  and  manufactures  volume.    The  views  of  the  President  were  still 

of  leather,  $1,107,528;  furs,  $379,427;  hides  further  expre'ssed  in  a  memorandum  prepared 

and  skins,  $1,281,565  ;  jute  and  jute  butts,  by  himself  and  made  public  through  the  fol- 

$1,471,727;   paper -stock,  $1,058,297;   paper  lowing  correspondence : 
and    paper   hangings,  $734,872  ;    horse-hair,  Ukited  Btatbs  Sinati-Chambkb,  ) 

$792,675  ;    old  and   scrap  iron,   $5,148,370 ;  WASHinaTOK,  June  4,  1874.     [ 

copper  ingots,   $2,347,626 ;    manufactures  of  To  ths  Prmdent :  ,  ^      ,      , 

copper,   $887,836 ;  pig  and  bar  lead,  $1,094,-       }j'^  "?  deeply  impressed  by  the  clearaeBs  and 

oiA.    i«%vi«J«.o  •onnn»70*y.    «,«*«v»J-    doAA  wiBdom  of  the  flnancial  views,  some  of  which  you 

240 ;    tin  plates,  $2,000,727 ;    watches,  $900,-  ^^^  fortunately  reduced  to  writing,  recently  ex- 

531 ;   jewelry  and  precious  stones,  $876,997 ;  pressed  by  you  in  a  conversation  m  which  I  had 

fancy  goods    and    perfumery,   $468,986  ;    to-  the  honor,  with  a  few  others,  to  be  a  partidpant, 

bacco,   snuf^.   And  cigars,   $1,804,002 ;    wines  that  I  cannot  dismiss  them  from  my  mind.    The 

and  liquors,  $622,00^ ;  fruited  nutj  $1  892,-  ^^^  ^^^^l^tZ  ^^pUt  ffJ 

044 ;    sugar,  $829,490 ;  tea,  $8,858,860 ;  dutia-  concerning  the  sa^e  is  still  in  process  of  formation, 

ble  chemicals,  $878,711 ;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  publication  of  these  views 

dyea,  $1,444,919;  dye-woods,  madder,  argols,  would  be  productive  of  creat  good.    I  venture,  there- 

bleaohing-powder,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  $718,-  fo",  to  request  of  vou  that  I  may  have  a  oojpy  of  the 

AQ«  .    JX^A  o«i>    *ooQ  AAQ. .    ^^'M\^a'^  .^tZ  ««^  writtcu  mcmoraudum  to  which  I  have  alluded,  with 

083;    Boda-ash   $928  4^;   earthen,  stone,  and  your  permission  that  it  may  be  made  public. 
cninil-ware,    f  1,183,070  ;    common    window-        j  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfblly,  your 

glaaa^  and  glassware,  $1,899,341 ;  lumber,  $2,-  obedient  servant,  JOHN  F.  JO'N^. 
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The  President  replied  as  follows : 

WASBoroTON.  D.  C, /ufM  4, 1874.  f 

Dbar  Sib:  Your  note  of  this  date,  requesting  a 
copy  of  A  memorandum  which  I  had  prepared,  ex- 
pressive of  mj  views  upon  the  financial  question, 
and  which  you,  with  others,  have  heard  read,  is  re- 
ceived, but  at  too  late  an  hour  to  comply  to-nig^ht. 
I  will,  however,  take  g[reat  pleasure  in  Aimishinj; 
you  a  copy  in  the  mommg,  as  soon  as  I  can  have  it 
copied. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  these  views 
were  reduced  to  writing  because  I  had  been  con- 
sulted on  this  question,  not  only  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee,  bat  by  manv 
othor  members  of  Congress.  To  avoid  an^  and  all 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  I  deemed  this  course 
Doth  justifiable  and  i>roper. 

With  this  explanation  I  inclose  you  herewith  the 
memorandum  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  U.  S.  G&ANT. 

To  Hon.  J.  F,  Joyxs,  United  States  Senate. 

The  memorandum  inolosed  was  as  follows : 
KBM0Bi.in>n3C  or  vixws  xntxbtaiitxd  oir  thx  sttbjxot 

or  DXSmABLX  LXOISLATXOV  OIT  TOB  VINANCXS. 

I  believe  it  a  high  and  plain  datv  to  return  to  a 
specie  basis  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  not  only 
in  compliance  with  legislative  and  party  pledges,  but 
as  a  step  indispensable  to  lasting  national  prosperity. 
I  believe,  further,  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
can  be  done,  or  at  least  begun,  with  less  embarrass- 
ment to  every  branch  of  industry  than  at  any  future 
time  after  resort  has  been  had  to  unstable  and  tem- 
porary expedients  to  stimulate  unreal  prosperity  and 
dpeoulation,  on  basis  other  than  coin  as  the  recog^ 
nized  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  commer- 
cial world. 

The  particular  mode  selected  to  bring  about  a  res- 
t3ration  of  the  specie  standard  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  that  some  adequate  plan  be  devised, 
the  time  fixed  when  currency  shall  be  exchangeable 
for  coin  at  par,  and  the  plan  adopted  rigidly  aahered 
to.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  legislation  suggested 
by  me  would  prove  acceptable  to  both  branches  of 
Congress ;  and,  indeed,  a  full  discussion  mig^ht  shake 
my  own  faith  in  the  details  of  any  plan  I  might  pro- 
nose.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  state  the  general 
leatures  of  the  action  which  seems  to  me  advisable, 
the  financial  platform  on  which  I  would  stand^  ana 
any  departure  from  which  would  be  in  a  spirit  of 
concession  and  harmony  in  deference  to  confliodng 
'  opinions : 

1.  I  would  like  to  see  the  legal-tender  clause,  so 
called,  repealed,  the  repeal  to  take  effect  at  a  future 
time,  say  July  1, 1875.  This  would  cause  all  con- 
tracts made  after  that  date,  for  wages,  sales,  etc.,  to 
be  estimated  in  coin.  It  would  correct  our  notions 
.of  values.  The  specie  dollar  would  be  the  onlydol- 
lar  known  as  the  measure  of  equivalents.  When 
debts  afterward  contracted  were  paid  in  currency, 
instead  of  calling  the  paper  dollar  a  dollar  and  auoting 
gold  at  BO  much  premium,  we  should  think  and  speak 
of  paper  as  at  so  much  discount ;  this  alone  would 
add  greatly  in  bringing  the  two  currencies  near  to- 
gether at  par. 

2.  I  would  like  to  see  a  provision  that  at  a  fixed 
day,  say  July  1,  1876,  the  currency  issued  by  the 
United  States  should  be  redeemed  in  coin,  on  pre- 
sentation to  any  assistant  treasurer,  and  that  all  the 
currency  so  redeemed  should  be  canceled  and  never 
reissued.  To  effect  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  issue  of  bonds,  payable  in  gold,  bearing 
such  interest  as  would  command  par  in  gold,  to  be 
put  out  by  the  Treasury  only  in  such  sums  as  should 
from  time  to  time  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption. Such  legislation  would  insure  a  return 
to  sound  financial  principles  in  two  years,  and 
would,  in  my  judgment,  work  less  bardsnip  to  the 


debtor  interest  than  b  likely  to  oome  from  putting 
off  the  day  of  final  reckoning.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  creditor  interest  had  its  day  of 
disadvantage  also  when  our  present  financial  sys- 
tem was  brought  in  by  the  supreme  needs  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  time. 

I  would  further  provide  that,  from  and  after  the 
date  fixed  for  redemption,  no  bills,  whether  of  na- 
tional banks  or  of  the  United  States,  returned  to  the 
Treasury  to  be  exchanged  for  new  bills,  should  be 
replaced,  by  bills  of  less  denomination  than  $10.  and 
that  in  one  year  after  reaumption  all  billa  or  less 
than  $6  should  be  withdrawn  from  oiroulation,  and 
in  two  years  all  bills  of  less  than  $10  should  be  with- 
drawn. The  advantage  of  this  would  be  streugth 
given  to  the  country  against  time  of  depreasion  re- 
sulting from  war,  failure  of  crops,  or  any  other  cause, 
by  keeping  always  in  the  handTs  of  the  people  a  large 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  With  all  smaller 
transactions  conducted  in  coin  many  milliona  of  it 
would  be  kept  in  constant  use,  and,  of  course,  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  country.  Undoubtedly  a 
poorer  currency  will  always  drive  the  better  out  of 
circulation.  With  paper  a  legal  tender  and  at  a  dis- 
count, gold  and  silver  become  articles  of  merchan- 
dise as  much  as  wheat  or  cotton.  The  surplua  will 
find  the  best  market  it  can.  With  small  bills  in  cir- 
culation there  is  no  use  for  coin  except  to  keep  it  in 
the  vaults  of  banks  to  redeem  circulation.  Puiing 
periods  of  ffreat  speculation  and  apparent  prosperity 
there  is  little  demand  for  coin,  and  then  it  will  fiow 
out  to  a  market  where  it  can  be  made  to  earn  some- 
thing, which  it  cannot  do  while  lying  idle.  Qold, 
like  every  thing  else,  when  not  needed,  becomes  a 
surplus,  and,  nke  every  other  surplus,  it  seeks  a 
market  where  it  can  find  one.  By  giving  activo  em- 
ployment to  coin,  however,  its  presence  can.  It  aeenia 
to  me,  be  secured,  and  the  panics  and  depresaions 
which  have  occurred  periodically  in  times  or  nominal 
specie  payments,  if  they  cannot  be  wholly  prevented, 
can  at  least  be  greatly  mitigated.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  it  would  have  been  found  necessary  to  de- 
part from  the  standard  of  specie  in  the  trying  days 
which  gave  birth  to  the  first  ]e«il-tender  act  had 
the  country  taken  the  ground  of  no  small  bills  as 
early  as  1860. 

Again,  I  would  provide  an  excess  of  rev^ne  over 
current  expenditures.  I  would  do  this  by  rigid  econo- 
my and  by  taxation  where  taxation  can  bestoe  borne. 
Increased  revenue  would  work  a  constant  reduction 
of  debt  and  interest,  and  would  provide  coin  to  meet 
demands  on  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  its 
notes,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  bonds 
needed  for  that  purpose.  All  taxes,  after  redemp- 
tion begins,  should  be  paid  in  coin  or  United  States 
notes. 

This  would  force  redemption  on  the  national  banks. 
With  measures  like  these,  or  measures  which  would 
work  out  such  results,  I  see  no  danger  in  authorizing 
free  banking  without  limit. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary 
respecting  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
were  briefly  expressed  in  his  report,  as  follows : 

WhUe  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  oonoeded  that 
resumption  of  specie  payment  is  essential  to  the  hon-> 
or  of  the  Government  and  to  the  general  welfare,  the 
views  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons  as  to 
the  best  method  of  resumption  are  so  widely  diver- 
gent, and  the  plans  that  have  been  suggested  so  mul- 
tifarious, that  the  Secretary  feels  emnarrasament  in 
suggesting  a  plan,  the  details  of  which  will  commend 
themselves  to  Congress.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
ilindamental  ideas  underlying  the  subject  whioh,  it 
is  believed,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  practicable  plui 
for  resumi>tlon,  and  are,  therefore,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  resumption  by 
the  Government  so  long  as  the  volume  of  paper  our- 
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rency  is  largely  la  excess  of  the  possible  amount  of  bonds  should  run  for  a  lone;  period,  and  should  bear 
coin  available  lor  that  purpose  which  may  come  into  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  lowest  rate  which 
the  Treasury  in  any  year,  and  while  no  provision  is  the  Government  may  then  be  paying  in  refunding  its 
made  for  the  conversion  of  this  paper-money  into  six  per  cent,  securities.  Any  substantial  or  useful 
any  thintf  havinfl[  a  near  relation  to  coin ;  nor  is  it  movement  for  resumption  necessarily  involves  sup- 
possiblefor  the  oanks  or  people  to  resume  so  long  plying  the  Treasury  with  increased  amounts  of  coin, 
us  the  large  amount  of  irredeemable  paper  now  in  either  by  inoreasea  revenues  or  an  adequate  loan, 
circulation  continues  to  be  by  law  legal  tender  for  The  present  condition  of  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
all  private  debts  with  reference  both  to  the  past  and  ment,  which  would  be  further  enhanced  by  the  adop- 
the  future.  While  this  state  of  things  lasts  gold  will  tion  of  measures  for  return  to  a  specie  basis,  leaves 
continue  to  flow  from  us,  and  find  employment  where  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  loan  for  such  purpose  would 
the  natural  laws  of  trade,  unobstructed  by  restrain-  be  readily  taken  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Measures 
ioe  legislation,  make  its  daily  use  indispensable.  should  also  bo  adopted  requiring  tbe  banks  to  hold 
The  Secretary,  therefore,  recommends  Congress  gold  reserves  preparatory  to  resumption  on  their 
to  provide  by  law  that  after  an  early  and  fixed  day  part. 

United  States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  le^al  tender  as  But  the  Secretary  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  pur- 

to  contracts  thereafter  made.     But  this  provision  sue  tbe  matter  into  further  detail.    If  Congress  snail 

should  not  apply  to  official  salaries  or  to  other  ordi-  conclude,  as  he  earnestly  hopes  it  will,  that  the  time 

nary  expenditures  of  the  Government  under  then  ox-  has  arrived  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  having  for  its 

ifttlng'  contracts  or  appropriations.   Between  the  day  object  resumption  of  specie  payments,  its  own  wis- 

thus  to  be  fixed  and  the  time  of  final  resumption  a  dom  will  supply  the  necessary  methods, 
sttilietent  period,  should  elapse  to  enable  the  people 

and  banks  to  prepare  for  the  latter  by  such  gradual  The  act  of  Congress  which  became  a  law 

processes  in  business  as  will  neither  lead  to  violent  nrnvidpa   thnt   fhA   fimnnnt  nf   Tlnitpil    RtAt^a 

Contraction  hi  credit  and  values,  nor  suddenly  in-  Prouaes  tDat  the  amount  ot    Unitea   btatea 

crease  the  obligations  of  debtors.    The  sudden  and  \^^^,  outstanding  and  to  be  used  as  a  pMt  of 

immediate  appreciation  ofthe  paper  dollar  to  its  par  the  circulating  medium,  shaU  not  exceed  the 

value  in  gold  is  not  only  no  necessary  element  ofre-  sum  of  $382,000,000,  and  no  part  thereof  shall 

dcmpjion,  but,  as  far  as  nracticable,  should  be  avoid-  ])e  held  or  used  as  a  reserve.    It  further  pro- 

cd^    If  dimng  the  penoa  of  the  war  the  legal-tender  ^5  j^s  for  the  repeal  of  the  reserve  required  to 

acts  operated  as  a  bankrupt  law,  compellmg  creditors  ,      ,    t  j    ^^^  *^fv«*  y*  ^^    *  V^          v^^ma*  ^«  w 

to  give  acquittances  upon  the  receipt  of  less  than  the  ^®  ^^^  ^y  the  national  banks  upon  circula- 

full  amount  of  their  debts,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  tion ; 

law  for  resumption  should  now  compel  debtors  at  For  the  redemption  of  all  national-bank  notes 
2^-^*P*y  essentially  more  than  they  have  con-  ^t  the  Treasury  in  legal-tender  notes,  for  which 
tnctedto  pay.  The  adoption  ot  such  measures  as  ^.,.«^«^  xu^  Ix»»l.<,  ™  .^r,n;.»;i  +^  -J^^^  ^«  -j^ 
will  not  suJldLnly  increase  the  obligations  of  debtors,  purpose  the  banks  are  required  to  keep  on  de- 
will  ^  far  to  allay  and  disarm  whatever  popular  op-  ppsit  with  the  Ireasurer  o  per  cent,  of  their 
position  to  resumption  of  specie  payment  mav  now  circulation ;  which  amount  is  to  be  counted  as 
exist,  and,  besides,  would  be  but  just  to  the  debtor  a  i)art  of  the  reserve  required  to  be  held  on 
class.    The  day  from  which  new  contracts  must  be  denosits  * 

discharged  in  coin  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  far  in  v,^^  ., '   j^«^„u  v«  «««  «»*:^..«i  t.««t,  «*  i«^ 

advanci  to  give  the  people  and  the  banks  tune  to  ^  f^^  t^®  deposit  by  any  national  bank  of  law - 

understand  It  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  it.    It  nil  money  with  the  Treasurer,  m  sums  of  not 

is  believed  that  not  many  months  will  be  necessary  less  than  $9,000,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 

for  that  nnrpose:  but.  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  already  bonds  on  deposit  as  security  for  such  circulat- 

i°i^iS?^„hv^ln^.^r^^^  ing  liotes,  provided  that  the  amount  of  such 

resmnption  by  a  longer  period,    i  be  time  slioula  not,  v      j     l  n      ^  v        j       j  u  i       Ae-/\ /\/\/v 

in  the  opinion  of  thi  Secretary,  be  extended  beyond  Donds  shaU  not  be  j-educed  below  $60,000 ; 

three  years,  and  might  safely  be  made  as  much  less  For  the  withdrawal  of  $55,000,000  from  na- 

as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  would  sufficiently  tional  banks  in  States  which  have  received 

protect  the  interest  of  debtors  and  avoid  the  evils  of  more  than  their  proportion,  and  its  redistribu- 

*^e1iS'.l3^r«tbori«.  the  imm.di.f  oon-  tion_  to  national  banks  in  States  which  haye 

veraon  of  legal-tender  notes  into  bonds  bearing  a  received  less  than  their  proportion,  upon  an 

low  rate  of  interest,  which,  while  inviting  conver-  apportionment  made  on  the  basis  of  popula- 

sion,  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  appreciote  the  legal-  tion  and  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of 

tender  notes  rapidly,  and  thereby  operate  oppres-  the  census  of  1870,  not  more  than  $30,000,000 

sivcly  on  the  debtor  class.   As  an  additional  induce-  ^^  „v;«v  «i.«ii  v^  J.i4.uA^^^^  ^^a  ^^jiiJ4.^\.L4.^A 

ment  to  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into  ^^  "^^^^^  sholl  be  withdrawn  and  redistnbuted 

these  bonds  at  alow  rate  of  interest,  authority  should  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  80,  1875. 

be  givenformaking  them  security  for  the  circulation  Twenty-two  hundred  national  banks  have 

of  national  banks.    The  law  should  further  provide  been  organized  since  the  establishment  of  the 

^p^nl/rfor^'hSt-^^^^^  ^^*i^^l>^^?J^"«  »^^t^°J'  ^^f''  V^tr'  "i^t 

sumption  shall  have  been  reached.    To  this  end,  the  ruary   28,  1863.     Thirty-five  of  these  banks 

S«cTetazy  should  be  authorized  to  midce  a  loan  not  nave  failed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 

exceeding  the  total  amount  of  notes  remaining  un-  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  by  a  vote  of 

converted  at  the  time  of  resumption,  less  the  surplus  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders,  under  section 

frilp'^UbStSf^h.TS^raJljSlnrd'rr^i^i  42  of  the  act,  leaving  2,028  banks  in  existence 

of  business  will  so  far  increase  the  revenues  that  a  ^^  ^ne  1st  day  of  November,  1874.    Dunng 

lar^  loan  will  not  be  required  for  this  purpose ;  but  the   year,  seventy-one    national    banks  have 

it  1*  advisable  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  been  organized,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 

makejt  in  order  ^  meet  the  oonfangency  of  a  failure  $6,745,600.      Three   banks    have    faUed  and 

of  sofBcient  surplus  revenues.    Such  a  loan  should    2L,'    *  *  v ^  ^^^^  s.,**^  «,rvi»,.V«.»  i:^«S/iA4-;r^«. 

be  made  by  issu&g  bonds  to  run  for  such  thne  as  the  ^^^P^J^j^?,^®  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation. 

wisdom  of  Congress  may  suggest,  and  to  be  disposed  -The  following  table  ^  exhibits  the  resources 

of  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks  in  operation 

may  require.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  these  ftt  corresponding  periods  for  the  last  five  years: 
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BANKS. 


BX80UBCB8. 

Loans  acd  discounts 

Orerdrafts 

ITnlted  States  bonds  fordrcalation 
United  States  bonds  for  deposits. 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Dae  from  re»enre  agents 

Dae  Trom  national  banks 

Dae  from  State  banks 

Bea]  esute,  ftimitare,  and  flxtores 

Current  expenses 

Premlams  paid 

Cash  items 

Clearlng-boase  exchanges 

National-bank  notes 

Fractional  carrency 

Specie 

Lefcal-tender  notes 

Three  per  cent  certificates 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit 

Clearlng-boose  certificates 

Bedemption  fhnd    with    United 
States  Treasorer 

Totals 

ixABzunxs. 

Capital  stock 

Sarplos  Ihnd 

Undirided  profits 

National  bank  circalation 

State  bank  circulation 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individnal  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  of  United  States  disbars- 

ing  officers 

Dae  to  national  banks 

Dae  to  State  banks  and  bankers. . 

Notes  and  bills  redlscoonted 

Bills  payable 


OOTOBKB  8, 

OCTOBBB  9, 

OOTOBBB  8, 

SBpnoaxB  12, 

OcroBBB2, 

1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1878. 

1874. 

l,tll  BwkiL 

1,ttTBMiki. 

l,»lt  Bufa. 

IflTtBaaka. 

ttOSiBMbk 

$719,707,468 

$827,689,628 

$679,620,104 

$940,988,804 

$949,ffn),e» 

8,160,680 

8,862,686 

4,677,819 

-J^^S'Sa 

4,69il64 

840,8in',460 

864,475,800 

882,046,400 

888,880,400 

888,254,800 

15,381,900 

28,087,500 

16,479,750 

14,806,000 

14.691,100 

82,828,800 

17,753,650 

19,149,660 

8,819,860 

18,818.660 

83,614,721 

94,517,069 

98,588,169 

98,714,080 

97.807,827 

66,275,669 

86,878,609 

80,717,071 

9d.l«4,m 

S'SP'IS 

83,»48,800 

43,525,869 

84,488,694 

41,418,660 

89,O96J09 

9,902,497 

19,772,670 

19,976,878 

19,089378 

11,196.612 

27,470,747 

80,089,784 

89,276.488 

»*»!Si?2 

^iii-as 

6,871,760 

6,158.870 

6,810,499 

64165,487 

7,666,789 

9,491,222 

6,600,890 

6,646,849 

''^•12'®*! 

8,878,669 

12,478,107 

18,984,971 

14,916,781 

11,488,918 

19,996,417 

79,069,688 

101,165,855 

110,086,816 

^^?ii 

97,888,087 

12,676,438 

14,270,961 

15,787,296 

16.108,849 

18,450,018 

2,078,179 

9,096,486 

9,161,748 

9302,775 

9,994,943 

18,460,011 

18,268,998 

10,999.797 

19,868,469 

91,940.945 

77,208,577 

106,967,666 

109,074,104 

92,847,668 

80,016,946 

96,880,000 

7,180,000 

1,555,000 

6,710,000 

96,61*0,666 

'^«i6i666 

19,186,666 

»o',i^,6GO 

8,682,000 

176,000 

90,849,960 

$1,610,718,296 

$1,780,666,899 

$1,756,857,098 

$1,880,697,846 

$1,877,180,912 

$480,899,801 

$468,966,096 

$479,620,144 

$491,079,616 

$498,766,121 

91,061,469 

101,119,672 

110.257.616 

120,814,499 

128,956,107 

88,608,619 

42,008,714 

46,028,784 

64,515,189 

61,484,437 

991,798,640 

815,619,117 

888,495,027 

880,061,799 

888,296,996 

9,188,548 

1,991,066 

1,667,148 

1,188,868 

964,997 

2,462,591 

4,640,195 

8,149,750 

1,409,648 

8^16,847 

601,407,587 

600,868,486 

618,290,701 

692,685,668 

009,066,996 

6,807,978 

90,511,936 

7,868,779 

7,829,828 

7,808,154 

4,550,148 

6,898.699 

4,668,SM 

6,096,660 

8,027,n8 

100,848,292 

181,730,718 

110,047,848 

188,679,788 

.  196,109,050 

99,698,911 

40,211,979 

88,789,084 

89,296,148 

60,718,008 

8,843,577 

8,964,552 

6.649,482 

6,987,619 

4,197,8n 

4,502,610 

4,588,191 

6,040,668 

5,480,664 

4,950,727 

$1,510,718,286 

$1,780,566,899 

$1,755,867,098 

$1,880,627,845 

$l,877,180,9«l 

The  national'bank  act  aathorized  the  issae 
of  $300,000,000  of  national-baDk  circolatioii. 
The  act  of  July  12,  1870.  authorized  the 
issae  of  $54,000,000  of  additional  circulation. 
Of  this  additional  circulation  there  was  issued 
to  November  1,  1871,  $24,778,260;  in  the 
year  ending  November  1,  1872,  $16,220,210; 
in  the  year  ending  November  1,  1873,  $7,367,- 
479.  During  the  year  ending  November  1. 
1874,  there  has  been  issued  $5,817,816;  and 
daring  the  same  year  there  has  been  with- 
drawn from  circalation  and  destroyed  $2,241,- 
019 — showing  an  actual  increase  of  national 
bank  circulation  during  the  year  of  $3,576,297. 

Two  national  gold  banks  have  been  organ- 
ized in  California  during  the  year,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $700,000.  The  total  cap- 
ital of  the  national  gold  banks,  all  of  which 
are  organized  in  the  State  of  California,  is 
$8,650,000,  to  which  banks  circulation  has  been 
issued  amounting  to  $2,150,000. 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  authorized 
is  $382,000,000 ;  the  amount  of  national-bank 
notes,  $354,000,000.  The  amount  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
cannot  be  reduced,  but  must  remain  continu- 
ally in  circulation;  the  amount  of  national- 
bank  notes,  however,  may  be  reduced  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  banks.    If  the  value  of  the 


paper  dollar  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
such  money  in  circulation,  then  the  national- 
bank  note  is  more  valuable  than  the  legal-ten- 
der note.  The  national-bank  notes  outstand- 
ing are  secured  by  a  deposit  of  more  than 
$385,000,000  of  United  States  bonds,  which 
are  at  a  premium  of  more  than  12  per  cent. 
If  the  United  States  bonds  be  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  pay  the  notes,  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  banks,  amounting  to  $622,000,000,  as 
well  as  their  entire  assets,  are  available  for 
that  purpose.  The  stockholders  are  individu- 
ally liable  for  the  full  amount  of  their  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  such 
shares,  and  the  United  States  guarantees  the 
final  payment  of  the  notes.  There  are,  then, 
absolute  assets  for  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  national-bank  notes  outstanding, 
available  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes, 
and,  in  addition,  the  contingent  liability  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  final 
payment  by  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  is  thus  esti- 
mated :  According  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  there  were  held  by  the  Treasury 
and  national  banks  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80, 1872 : 
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Itaeotn $06,889,864  49 

Betimated  amount  of  coin  in  Pacific  coast 

States  and  Territories  at  that  ti me 20,000,000  00 

And  in  the  bands  of  banker*  and  people 

ebewhere 10,000,000  00 

Total  specie,  fiscal  year  1879-'78 $196,880,864  49 

Add  to  this  two  years' product  of  Uaitod 

States  mines,  at  $70,(w0,000 140,000,000  00 

Imports  of  coin  and  bnUlon  for  two 

yean 40,606,848  00 


Bednct  amount  exported  during  the  two 
years  ended  June  80, 1874 


$818,066,907  49 
161,288,979  00 


Total  estimated  stock,  June  80, 1874..  $166,846,998  49 


The  above  estiinate  shows  a  gain  in  specie 
and  bullion  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  $88,- 
456,864,  and  the  stock  of  specie  to  be  about 
$166,846,228. 

The  gold  coinage  at  the  mints  during  the 
year,  includiug  worn  pieces  recoined,  was 
$50,442,690;  silver  coinage,  $5,988,601;  gold 
bars  stamped,  $31,485,818 ;  silver  bars  stamped, 
$6,847,799.18. 

The  range  in  prices  at  New  York  for  Govern- 
ment securities  during  the  year  1874  has  been 
as  follows : 


ttowm 

1874. 

Aaiomat  Jaa.  1,  187K. 

ItOWMt. 

Higkeit. 

RagbUnd. 

OoVpOB. 

6e,  1881 registered 

6e,  1881 conpon 

6e,  5-90*8, 1862. coupon 

6fl,  5-90>.  1664 conpon 

6s,  5-90*8,  1665. conpon 

69, 5-90*s,  1865,  new conpon 

6e,  5-90*8, 1867 conpon 

69,  5-90'8,  1868 coupon 

68, 10-40*8 registered. .  . . 

6e,  10-40*8 coupon 

58,  ftanded,  1881 conpon 

6s,  currency registered 

llSXJnly     0.... 
llfl^Jnly     8.... 
llOXNov.     4.... 

118     Nov.     6 

1143iNov.     6... 
IHXJan.     8.... 
114X  Jan.     9. . . . 
114     Jan.    20.... 
lOOJiAnff.    4.... 
lll>^Sept  95.... 
Ill     Jan.     9. . . . 
114     Jan.     6 — 

190XMa7    97... 
122XD€C    28.... 
118^  April  99.... 
120K  April  29.... 
191^  April  16.... 
121>iDec.    28.... 
122>iDec    80  ... 
1213iJnne  29.... 
116^  May  99.... 
116^  Feb.   98.... 
117     AprU28.... 
119     Nov.  98.... 

$198,967,660 

77794,700 
96,998,760 
88.769,900 
67,195,960 
88,069,460 
14,004,000 
141,979,860 

196,464,800 
64,698,619 

"$89,4'I8^^ 
108.829,060 

89,994,060 
118,771,460 
145,687,860 
929,670,800 

28,470,000 

"58,994',g66 
166,948,100 

The  range  of  securities  in  London  was  as  follows : 

SECURITIES. 

LowMt. 

H)|(lkMt 

United  State?  6«,  6-90?,  1866,  old 

106)^  October      16 
106^  December  17 
108 ji  February  10 
102>^  January     15 

110     February  19 
llOK  June          18 
1063i^  August        1 
105     May           90 

United  StatesOs,  5-208,  1867 

United  States  6s,  10-40b 

New  funded  58  ............ «  ....  r  -  -  r ,..,.....  ^ .. . 

The  range  of  a  few  active  State  bonds,  for  the  year  1874,  was  as  follows : 


SECUIUTIES. 


6s  Tennessee,  old,  ex-coupon , 

68  Tennessee,  new,  ez-coupon 

6e  North  Oarolina,  old 

6s  North  Carolina,  new 

6s  Virginia,  old 

68  Virginia,  consolidated 

68  Virginia,  deferred 

8s  South  Carolina.  January  and  July. 
6s  Missouri,  long  oonds 


1874. 

LowMt. 

Highest. 

•59     September  91 

68     June           27 

•60     September  17 

63X  J"ne           97 

18^  August        91 

81 3i  November  19 

16     January        6 
87     November  11 

9lii  March         91 

42     JannoiT     80 
SSK  December    8 

60     February    17 

S}^  September  29 

18     November  10 

7      April           28 

81     December  81 

90^  January        9 

99     t)c€ember    7 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Financial 
Chronicle,  relative  to  raih'oad  bonds, .  are  im- 
portant: 

In  no  department  of  financial  affairs  were  trans- 
actions attended  with  greater  interent  than  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  adjustments.  In  January,  1874. 
the  total  amount  of  railroad  bonds  on  which  mteresi 
had  been  passed  footed  up  the  large  sum  of  $886.- 
•403,668,  including  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  bonds 
which  were  in  default  prior  to  the  panic  of  1878.  In 
October.  1874,  our  statement  in  the  Chronicle  made 
the  total  amount  $497,807,660,  or  about  $111,000,000 
larger  than  in  January,  a  large  part  of  this  increase 
having  accrued  from  the  default  of  a  few  roads  for 
large  amounts,  such  as  the  Atlantio  &  Great  Western 
for  $28,000,000,  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  <fe 
Western  for  $12,000,000,  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Central  for  $5,000,000,  and  several  other 
roads  for  considerable  amounts.  But  it  should  be 
clearlj  anderstood  that  the  compilation  in  October 
waa  made  without  any  regard  to  settlements  with 
bondholders  which  were  then  pending,  and  which 
had  progressed  so  far  with  many  companies  that  a 
^ood  part  of  their  coupons  had  already  oeen  funded. 
JLs  to  the  actual  amount  of  interest  overdue  and  un- 

TOL.  XIV.— 20     A 


paid  at  any  one  time,  the  maximum  was  probably 
reached  iu  July  or  AugUKt,  1874,  and  the  amount  has 
since  been  steadily  diminished  bv  the  progress  of 
funding  arrangements,  while  defaults  since  then  have 
been  comparatively  insignificant.  Of  all  the  roads 
which  were  in  our  lists  of  defaulted  companies  in 
January  or  October,  1874,  we  find  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  seventeen  liad  been  foreclosed :  thirty  were 
then  in  litigation ;  thirty-four  had  funain^  proposi- 
tions, either  wholly  or  partly  accepted ;  thirty-seven 
were  in  a  condition  of  "masterly  inactivity,"  or  the 
condition  of  their  affairs  was  unknown  to  the  public ; 
and  one  company  had  resumed  payment  of  its  reg- 
ular interest. 

In  the  New  York  market  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  place  anv  new  bonds ;  in  London,  however,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  bonds  was  placed,  but  these 
were  almost  invariably  the  bonds  of  the  soundest 
railroad  corporations,  whose  financial  standing  was 
above  reproach.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
prices  of  the  best  class  of  railroad  bonds  advanced 
materially  in  New  York,  and  gave  indications  of  a 
renewed  demand  for  this  class  of  investments  amonff 
home  purchasers.  The  range  of  prices  for  a  few  <n 
the  leading  bonds  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

*  Range  after  June  97, 1874^ 
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BONDS. 

CoDtnl  Pacific  let  mortgage  6e,  gold 

Union  Pactflc  let  mortgage  Gs,  gold 

Union  Pacific  land  grant  Ts 

Union  Pacific  income  lOa  (due  September^  1674). . . . 

Brie  Ist  mortgage  7b 

Central  of  New  Jersey  Ist  mortgage  74 

Fittsbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago  Ist  mortgage  7a. 
Chicago,  Hock  Island  A  Pacific  let  mortgage  7s ... . 


LowMt. 

HighMt 

87)^  July 

27 

97     December  81 

81     July 

15 

04^  December  81 

75     M«y 

21 

9tiX  December  80 

78X  January 

0 

93     December  81 

101     JannaiT 

6 

105     April          7 

10231^  Febmazy 

8 

110     December  1 

108     Jaly 

2» 

119     December  1 

101     January 

6 

109)i  December  10 

The  range  in  prioes  of  the  most  active  stocks  sold  in  New  York,  compared  as  follows  in  the 
years  1874  and  1878: 


BTOCK& 


New  Y.  Cent.  A  Hud.  B. . 

Harlem 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Wabash 

Northwest. 

Northwest  preferred 

Bock  Island 

St.  Paul 

St.  Paul  preferred 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  preferM 

Ohio  A  MiBsissippi 

Central  of  New  Jersey.. . . 
Del.,  Lack.  A  Western. . . 
Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph. . . 

Union  Pacific 

Colorado,  Chic,  ft  L  C... . 

Panama 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Quicksilver 

Quicksilver  preferred 

Pacific  MaiL 

Adams  Express 

American  Express 

United  States  Express.. . 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co I 
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1                 Hlffl.nl. 

95%  May 

19 

105^  March 

11 

118^  Januarv 
96     December 

7 

1315;  February 

18 

10 

Rl^  January 

15 

Vt%  June 

19 

84H  January 

16 

185^  December 

29 

B5)i  January 

16 

84X  July 

15 

623^  January 

9 

61      September 

10 

78>tf  February 

9 

99)^  June 

19 

109>i  February 

9 

81^  May 

18 

49?^  January 

10 

48     May 

6 

Ti%  February 

9 

^0)i  September 

8 

29     February 

16 

23^  June 

17 

86     January 

10 

98     January 

8 

109V  February 

10 

99     January 

2 

112?i  February 

10 

29^  September 

7 

843i^  January 

19 

23     June 

17 

dSH  March 

80 

8     September 

8 

82^  March 

80 

101     April 

2 

118     Januarv 
83>^  Decemner 

9 

63     April 

21 

10 

22^  April 

28 

86>^  November 

24 

29     June 

29 

48     November 

27 

83^  December 

21 

61^  September  80 

023i  Januaxy 

18 

120     November 

13 

68;^  January 

2 

60X  December 

1 

60     September  28 

78     February 

9 

69)^  January 

5 

84     November 

80 
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77>^  November  6 
90  September  19 
865^  November  7 
5731^  November  1 
829^  October  15 
ni)i  October  14 
68  November  8 
80)^  October  14 
2i}i  November  1 
43^  November  7 
10  November  15 
21}{  October  14 
85  November  10 
79X  November  1 
15  November  7 
14K  November  1 
16H  November  5 
77)4  November  6 
43ii^  November  1 
18  September  80 
25  November  6 
25  October  15 
76  November  8 
41  November  1 
44^  October  15 
56     September  80 


HIglmL 


106X  February 

140     April 

69Ji  Febnurr 

97X  February 

755^  January 

85  February 
91     February 

niH  March 
623^  April 
79X  January 
88^  January 
49%  January 

106>^  June 

106     Jane 
62K  February 
89>i  January 
4-i}i  Febmaiy 

130     January 
91)tf  February 
46;^^  January 
57     Febmary 
76^  February 

100  i^  January 
70ii^  Januaiy 
89     January 

86  January 


4 

1 
i 

15 
3 
4 
9 

11 
SI 
94 
» 

a 

7 
1 

m 
I 

4 

11 

6 

6 

S 

1 

7 

9» 

8 

6 

9B 


The  highest  price  of  gold  was  1141-  on  April 
loth,  and  the  lowest  109  on  July  28th.  The 
flactuations  were  less  than  in  previoas  years, 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  speculative  move- 
ments. The  export  movement  of  the  year  was 
considerable,  the  total  from  New  York  com- 
paring as  follows  with  previous  years : 

1874. $62,458,440-1860 $82,108,448 

1873. 49,808,185,1868. 70,841,599 

1872 71,545,275    1867. 61,001,948 

1871 68,865,647,1866 62,663,700 

1870 68,689,1711 

The  imports  of  specie  at  New  York  for  the 
year  compared  as  follows  with  previous  years : 


1874 $6,264,464 

1878 18,779,929 

1872 6,547,811 

1871 8,618,290 


1870 $11,681,771 

1869 14,818,725 

186S 7,168,071 


The  foreign  exchanges  were  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  shocks,  either  from  political  or 
financial  causes,  and  rates  in  New  York  for 
sterling  bills  were  unusually  steady,  and  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year  very  firm.  Under  the 
present  method  of  quoting,  the  specie  shipping 
point  is  about  4.90^  for  demand  bills ;  and  the 
rates  reached  this  point  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  June  and  July,  and  again  in 
November  and  December,  leading  to  consider- 
able shipments  of  coin.  From  the  statement 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1873-74,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  an  excess  in  the  exports  over  imports  of 
$57,171,246,   thus  placing  the    "balance  of 


trade  "  to  that  extent  in  favor  of  this  ooontry. 
The  American  railroad  loans  placed  in  London 
footed  up  no  inconsiderable  amount,  and  on  the  . 
other  side  of  the  account  there  was  a  return 
movement  late  in  the  year  of  United  States 
Grovemment  bonds  to  this  country,  which  was 
estimated  by  some  of  the  most  competent 
judges  to  amount  to  about  $8,000,000. 

The  following  statistics  of  local  indebtedness 
were  prepared  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  James  G.  Blaine : 

There  are  in  the  United  States  Bizteen  oltids  hav- 
ing each  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and  an  a^ 
grogate  population  of  4^500,000.  Each  ia  a  citj  with 
special  advantages,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  it; 
each,  in  the  language  of  the  day^  has  a  large  future ; 
each  has  abundant  wealth,  and  still  larger  prospective 
resources.  They  embrace,  when  taken  collectively, 
the  trade  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  Gulf  and  lake 
coasts,  besides  all  the  great  interior  rivers  of  the  ood« 
tinent,  and  the  converging  traffic  of  thounands  of 
miles  of  railway.  Surely,  one  would  think  that  each 
might  bide  its  time  and  patiently  await  its  well-as- 
sured prosperity,  without  being  compelled  to  borrow 
largely,  in  some  cases  almost  recklessly,  of  the  fu- 
ture. And  vet,  taking  these  sixteen  cities  toj^ther, 
we  find  their  municipal  debts  amount  to  $350,000,- 
000,  being  $30  per  camita  for  their  entire  population, 
and  presenting  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  which, 
prior  to  our  war  experience,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  large  burden  for  tne  nation.  It  would  be 
a  gross  injustlcd,  however,  to  leave  the  inference 
that  the  average  debt  of  these  cities  is  over  $20,000,- 
000 ;  for,  indeed,  a  single  city,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  presents  a  debt  embraoinff 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount,  while  several 
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of  the  cities  on  the  liBt  have  debts  of  comparatively 
lusigniflcant  proi)ortionB. 

The  class  of  cities  next  in  size  to  those  jusl  referred 
to,  those  having  each  a  population  exceeding  50,000 
and  less  than  100,000^  are  twelve  in  number— having 
an  a;;gregate  population  of  about  760,000.  Their  to- 
tal debt  does  not  exceed  $80,000,000,  which  gives 
about  $40  WT  e^nta  for  the  whole  list. 

Taking  the  next  class  of  cities,  having  each  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  20,000  and  less  than  50,000, 1  find 
there  are  in  aU  some  fifty-three  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  population  of  something  over  1,500.000. 
Their  total  aebt  cannot  be  less,  I  think,  than  $75,- 
000,000,  or  $50  per  capita. 

Interested  as  i  have  been  in  making  these  investi- 
gations, I  included  one  more  dabS  within  the  soope 
of  my  inquiries,  and  took  the  cities  and  towns 
throoghout  the  United  States  having  populations 
between  10,000  and  20^000  each,  a  list  which  I  found 
to  embrace  in  all  105  cities  and  towns,  whose  aggre- 
gate population  amounts  to  nearly  1,400,000,  and 
whose  aggregate  debt  is  something  over  $86,000,000, 
or  about  $22  per  oapUa  for  the  whole. 

Adding  these  four  classes  together  it  presents  a 
table  which  embraces  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  having  over  10,000  inhabitants  each — 
of  which  there  are  in  all  186 — with  an  agjn'egate  pop- 
ulation exceeding  7,000,000,  and  a  totfQ  municipal 
debt  of  about  $490,000,000. 

The  towns  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
each  I  have  not  been  able  to  classify  with  the  ap- 
proximate accuracy  of  those  I  have  given,  but  I  feel 
well  as:«ured  that  the  aggregate  of  these  debts  would 
reach  $80,000,000 — ^makmg  the  total  municipal  debt 
of  tlie  country  about  $670,000,000. 

Added  to  these  municipal  debts  proper,  we  find 
the  county  debts  of  the  entire  country  amounting  to 
about  $180,000,000^  and  the  State  debts  to  about 
$390,000,000— making  a  grand  aggregate  of  $1,140,- 
000,000  of  public  deot  of  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns. 

This  sum  total  is  nearly  $800,000,000  greater  than 
that  given  in  the  census  of  1870.  Tne  addition,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  made  within  the  four  succeeding 
years,  but  a  part  is  due,  I  think,  to  incomplete  re- 
turns made  to  the  census  ofScials.  I  have  been  at 
some  p^ns,  by  original  investigation  and  inquiry,  to 
get  at  the  aggregates  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
mdebtednesjft ;  and  while  I  do  not  assume  to  give  ae- 
tails  or  vouch  for  absolute  accuracy,  I  think  the  totals 
I  have  given  may  well  be  taken  as  approximate  re- 
liable statements.  The  difficulty  in  attaining  perfect 
exactaeaa  of  statement  results  f^om  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  statistics  are  gathered  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  I  have  found,  indeed,  very  few  States 
where  the  State  officers  were  authorized  by  law  to 
keep  any  thing  of  record  in  regard  to  debt  except  the 
direct  obligations  of  the  State.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of  statistics. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  get  precise  information;  ana 
the  entire  footing  of  that  Commonwealth,  of  State, 
county,  and  munidpal  debts,  shows  a  grand  total  of 
$97,500,000,  subject  to  a  sinking-fund  deduction  of 
$11,000,000— leaving  $86,500,000  as  the  net  debt  of 
that  State.  A  very  lai^e  burden,  it  would  seem,  and 
yet  saeh  is  the  wealth  of  the  State  that  the  entire  debt 
does  not  constitute  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  its  valu- 
ation, and  probably  not  2)^  per  cent,  of  its  actual 
wealth. 

Dunn  &  Barlow's  circular  gives  the  mercan- 
tile failare3  for  1874  at  5,880,  and  the  total 
nimiber  of  firms  reported  is  650,000.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  failures  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  In  1873  the  number  of  failures  was 
5,183,  and  the  amount  involved  $228,499,000. 
The  noticeable  feature  is,  that  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  liabilities.  Two 
causes  are  assignable  for  this,  viz.:  1.  That 


the  panic  of  1878  caused  the  failure  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  large  houses,  thus  raising  very 
much  the  average  amoimt  of  liabilities  over  all 
previous  year;  and,  2.  That  the  volume  of 
business  had  been  greatly  diminished  during 
1874,  so  that,  when  failures  did  occur,  the  lia- 
bilities were  comparatively  light ;  and  further, 
that  the  houses  which  succumbed  during  the 
year  were  in  a  great  degree  a  smaller  class  of 
traders  than  those  of  1878,  and  than  the  aver- 
age of  those  of  several  preceding  years. 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

CoDoeciicnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Ifaryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  City. 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Territories 

Texas. 

Vermont 

Vlrvrinia  and  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 

Total 


N«.of 

FslloTM. 


48 

$9 

68 

161 

27 

18 

14 

118 

8tt 

187 

144 

94 

167 

99 

84 

110 

416 

286 

60 

66 

175 

42 

82 

146 

578 

645 

66 

848 

644 

71 

61 

94 

67 

142 

86 

111 

101 


6,680 


ABMant  of  Ui^ 

bUlUM. 


$968,000 

406,000 

2,671.000 

2,286.000 

678,000 

266,000 

288,000 

1,045,000 

7,010,000 

2,897.000 

2,084,000 

968,000 

1.879,000 

4,439,000 

1,068,000 

1,691,000 

10,600,000 

4,777,000 

1,020,000 

1.666,000 

8,061,000 

681,000 

266,000 

8,854,000 

10,^296,000 

82,680,000 

642,000 

8,481,000 

84,774,000 

1,260,000 

1,681,000 

1,686,000 

969,000 

2,301,000 

880,000 

1.614,000 

2,676«000 


$156,289,000 


FISHER,  Kev.  Samitkl  Wabe,  D.  D.,  LL,  D,, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  college 
president,  and  pnlpit  orator,  born  in  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  April  5, 18U ;  died  at  College  Hill, 
near  Cincinnati,  January  18, 1874.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  pastor  at  Morristown  during 
his  boyhood.  After  thorough  preparation  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1831,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1835.  The  next  year  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but 
after  two  years  there  he  transferred  himself  to 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  whence  he  graduated  in  1839.  Before 
leaving  the  seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  West 
Bloomfield,  now  Montclair,  N.  J.  He  remained 
there  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was  then 
called  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany  in  October,  1843.  In  his  less  than 
four  years^  ministry  there  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  inferior  to  no 
other  clergyman  of  his  denomination  in  the 
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State.    From  Albanj*  he  was  called  in  1847  to  costs  of  jurors  and  witnesses  in  those  courts, 

Cincinnati,  as  a  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ljman  which  are  now  paid  bj  the  counties,  but  will 

Beecher,  and  for  eleven  years  he  more  than  increase,  to  some  extent,  this  heavy  item  of 

made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  gave  expense  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  which  is  paid  by 

to  the   church  of  which  he  was  pastor  more  the  State,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 

than  its  former  prestige.    In  July,  1858,  he  re*  counties  and  increasing  those  of  the  State, 

signed  this  pastorate,  to  accept  the  presidency  An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  a  company 

of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.    Here  his  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Gainesville  to 

scholarship,  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  assi-  some  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  some  nav- 

dnity,  and  his  great  -executive  ability,  infused  igable  tributary  thereof,  with  further  power  to 

a  new  life  into  the  college,  led  to  its  more  lib-  construct  a   railroad  from  any  point  on  the 

eral  endowment  and  to  its  greatly-increased  first-named  road  to  Key  West.    A  company 

efficiency.     In  September,   1867,   finding   his  was  also  chartered  to  build  a  railroad  from  St. 

health  impaired  by  his  excessive  labors,  to  Au^ustme  to  Jacksonville,  to  be  commenced 

which  had  been  added  the  cares  and  anxieties  within  one  year,  and  completed  within  three 

which  came  from  the  civil  war,  and  his  great  years  thereafter. 

exertions  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  two  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  torles  in  the  State  it  was  enacted  that  **  every 
Fisher  felt  compelled  to  resign  the  presidency,  person  or  association  of  persons,  corporation 
and  return  to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted  the  or  corporations,  who  shall  engage  in  the  manu- 
call  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  facture  of  cotton-goods,  sugar-refining,  cotton- 
in  Utica,  and  commenced  his  work  there  with  seed  oil,  paper,  or  salt,  shall  have  so  much  of 
much  of  the  power  and  unction  which  had  their  property  exempt  from  taxation  as  shall 
characterized  his  labors  at  Cincinnati ;  but  in  be  used  for  such  manufactory,  including  their 
Hay,  1870,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  stock  of  manufactured  goods  or  raw  material 
From  the  first  attack  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  on  hand,  and  all  buildings  and  lands  used  by 
be  able  to  partially  resume  his  duties;  but  a  any  such  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
second  attack,  which,  though  apparently  not  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  establish- 
affecting  his  mind,  abridged  his  powers  of  ment  of  any  such  manufactory.^* 
speech  and  locomotion,  compelled  his  resigna-  The  act  providing  a  revenue  for  the  support 
tion  of  all  active  duties,  and  he  removed  to  of  common  schools  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
Cincinnati,  where  his  last  days  were  spent,  as  follows : 

surrounded  by  his  family.     His  death  was  sud-  The  Board  of  Public  Inatruction  in  each  county 

den,  and  was  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  shock,  shall,  on  or  bnfore  the  last  Monday  in  June  of  eacn 

Dr.  Fisher,  though  one  of  the  most  elegant  y®*r»  prepare  an  itemized  statement  sliowing  the 

writers  of  our  time,  had  published  very  little.  f.^""f^^!?i??Zn^^l'n^i?^f^^^^^ 

r\  ^         if                              J^                1             •       t  neoossary  common  bchools  of  tbeir  county  for  the 

Only  a  few  sermons,  orations,  and  occasional  next  ensuiuff  sobolaatic  year,  and  shall  deUver  an  offi- 
addresses,  remain  to  testify  to  an  eloquence  cialoopy  ofthe  same  to  the  assessor  of  taxes  on  or  be- 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  modern  fore  the  first  Monday  In  July  foUovinj^,  and  the  said 
times.  Some  of  these  were  collected,  a  few  amount  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
vAftrq  h^forA  hi«  dftufeh  intn  a  RitifflA  volnmA  ««oeived  from  the  State  by  the  apportionment  of 
years  oerore  nis  aeatU,  mto  a  wngJe  volume,  oommon-school  funds,  nor  more  than  one-half  of  one 
Uis  discourse  before  tne  A.  JJ.  y.  JJ.  Jd.,  in  percent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
1860,  was  one  which  none  who  listened  to  it  ertv  of  the  county,  and  tlie  assessor  shall  compute 
will  ever  forget.  Dr.  Fisher  received  the  de-  ona  the  collector  shall  collect  the  said  amount  in  like 
gree  of  D.  D.  from  Miami  University  in  1852,  ^^^^^  ^  <>ther  taxes  are  computed  and  collected, 
and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  New  An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Governor 
York  in  1860.  ^'  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public  buildings 
FLOBIDA.  The  Legislature  was  in  session  of  tiie  State  at  Chattahoochee,  in  Gadsden 
from  January  6th  till  February  16th.  Perhaps  County,  for  the  purposes  of  an  indigent  lunatlo 
the  most  important  subject  considered  was  asylum,  to  which  all  indlgeut  persons  who  may 
that  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  be  found  to  be  insane,  lunatic,  or  non  compo9 
Eleven  articles  of  amendment  were  agreed  me/i^M,  by  the  courts  of  this  State  having  jnria* 
upon.  Before  becoming  a  part  of  the  constitu-  diction  of  the  subject,  may  be  confined  for  safe 
tion,  the  proposed  amendments  must  be  ap-  keeping  and  treatment." 
proved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  The  Governor  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  the  public  buildings  at  Chattahoochee,  but 
convened  in  January,  1875,  and  be  subsequently  found  none  of  them  suitable  for  the  purposes 
ratified  by  the  people.  First  in  importance  is  of  an  insane  asylum.  The  State  is  maintain- 
that  which  provides  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  ing,  at  great  expense,  six  of  its  insane  at  asj- 
Legislature  after  1877.  Radical  changes  in  the  lums  outside  the  State,  and  sixteen  at  private 
judiciary  department  of  the  government  are  houses  in  the  State,  while  two  are  confined  for 
proposed.  The  amendments,  if  adopted,  will  safe  keeping  in  the  State-prison.  Among  other 
abolish  the  County  Court  as  a  trial-court  at  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  a  general 
common  law,  divStributing  its  present  common-  law  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads  and 
law  jurisdiction  to  the  justice  and  circuit  canals, 
courts.    These  changes  will  do  away  with  the  An  election  was  held  on  the  Sd  of  Novem- 
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ber,  for  Representatives  in  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature.  William  J.  Por- 
man.  Republican,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  first  district)  by  a  migoritjr  of  668  over  the 
Bemocratio  candidate,  Mr.  Henderson;  and 
Josiah  8.  Walls  was  chosen  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  second  district,  by  a  minority  of 
371  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Fiidey. 
The  total  vote  was  as  follows :  First  district — 
Pnrman,  10,045;  Henderson,  9,877.  Second 
districts  Walls,  8,649 ;  Finley,  8,178. 

The  Legislature  which  assembled  January, 
1875,  was  classified  as  follows : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

Hoas*. 

Julnt  BiOIoC 

Democrats 

IS 

IS 

88 
84 

40 

BepabUcans 

86 

Democratic  miOortty... 

0 

4 

4 

The  views  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  may  be  regarded  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
in  the  first  congressional  district : 

Sm>lv«i.  That  this  oonventioo  reaffirm  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  Bepablioan  party,  as  laid  down  by  Its 
foanders  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860 ;  that 
our  fkith  in  those  principles  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
our  confidence  unoonnded  in  their  ultimate  accept- 
ance by  eveiy  true  patriot  as  best  calculated  to  secure 
to  each  and  all  the  olessings  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
fititution,  Ti2.,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness;  that  we  point  with  pride  to  the  record  or  tlie 
party  in  the  past,  and  hereby  p1ed>re  our  renewed 
and  ooatinued  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  party  of 
progreaa  and  reform — the  only  partv  which  has  the 
courage  to  purge  itself  of  all  unwortny  members  and 
to  rectify  aouses  and  wrongs  without  fear  or  favor. 

Heaolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
UlyBsea  S.  Qrant,  twice  elected  to  the  presidency  by 
the  Bapublican  party,  has  faithfully  uffheld  the 
standard  under  which  ne  was  advanced  to  the  high- 
est civil  position  in  the  United  States.  Ue  has  sus- 
tained the  lights  of  all  people,  preserved  good  order 
throughout  the  nation,  opposed  all  dangerous  and 
gigantic  monopolies,  introduced  into  our  national 
civil  service  greater  purity,  preserved  a  proper  equi- 
librium between  the  various  confitotinff  financial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and,  while  afforaing  American 
ettixens  every  protection  due  to  them  as  such,  at  the 
same  time  displayed  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
that  saved  us  from  foreign  wars  or  violent  disturb- 
ance at  home.  He  has  proved  himself,  therefore,  a 
sagacioua  and  patriotic  President,  a  successful  leader 
and  administrator  of  the  nation's  affairs,  and  we  ex- 
press onzselves  as  unqualifiedly  favorable  to  his  re- 
nomination  and  reelection  to  the  Presidency /or  a 
MrdUrm 

Betoived,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  equally  proved  itself  the  friend  of  the  people, 
and  a  wise  guardian  of  the  public  welfare,  it  nas 
never  failed  to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple as  against  every  measure  and  policy  that  was 
oppressive,  uz^ust.  or  anti-republican.  If  Congress 
has  ever  erred  in  legislation  that  proved  unwise^  it 
has  always  evinced  a  disposition  to  heed  the  advice 
ot  the  people  and  retrace  its  steps;  wherever  any 
public  corruption  has  shown  itself  to  be  identified 
with  the  Sepnblican  name,  it  has  ever  struck  at  the 
evil  with  all  its  force,  and  purged  the  party  of  its 
poison.  Individuals  may  have  proved  recreant,  as 
they  do  in  all  parties,  but  the  grand  principles  of  the 
Repablican  party  have  been  preserved  by  Congress 
in  nnaassilable  purity. 

Betohed^  That  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
in  Congress  are  entitled  to  our  cordial  oommenda- 


tions  for  their  fkithful  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  State;  for  establishing  numerous  mail  &ciU- 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  for  obtaining  large 
appropriations  from  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  Improvengient  of  our  rivers  and  water-courses, 
and  for  the  reconstruction  of  tlie  Pensacola  Kavy- 
yord,  in  this  manner  bringing  wealth  into  the  State, 
giving  employment  to  labor,  and  greatly  adding  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  our  people. 

iStolvtd^  That  we  favor  all  prudent  measures  for 
the  iuiprovement  of  internal  communication  between 
the  dinerent  cities  and  ports  of  our  State ;  that  we 
regard  the  building  of  a  canal  through  our  State, 
uuiling  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  as  a 
work  of  national  as  well  as  State  importance,  and  re- 
quest OUT  delegates  in  Congress,  present  and  pro- 
spective, to  use  their  best  enorts  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance upon  the  attention  of  our  national  Legis- 
lature. 

Reaolttd^  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  all  the  amendments  proposed  to  our  State 
constitution,  looking  to  the  economy,  purity,  and 
greater  freedom  and  efficiency  of  o^ir  State  Govern- 
ment. 

jRetohed^  That  we  ore  strongly  in  favor  of  and  urge 
the  immediate  extension  of  railroad  facilities  through 
'West  Florida,  to  a  direct  railroad  and  steam  commu- 
nication with  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ;  and  we  also 
equally  urge  an  extension  of  present  railroad  facilities 
through  South  Florida  to  Key  West,  thereby  per- 
fecting communication  with  Cfuba.  The  people  de- 
mand these  public  improvements  both  In  West  and 
South  Florida,  and  we  will  favor  all  proper  and  well- 
guarded  measures  for  their  speedy  construction. 

Jiteohed.  That  we  hereby  place  ourselves  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  of^  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola  &  Mobile  Railroad  Company,  or  any 
other  railroad  company  in  the  State,  the  same  having 
been  improperly  issued  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
misapplied :  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  efforts  of 
the  State  administration  to  enforce  the  lien  of  the 
State  upon  the  railroad  property,  and  thereby  secure 
the  return  and  cancellation  of  tue  said  bonds  by  the 
road,  and  the  relief  of  the  State  and  people  from  any 
responsibility  therefor. 

Goyernor  Ossian  B.  Hart  died  in  Jackson- 
ville, on  the  18th  of  March,  when  Lientenant- 
Govemor  M.  L.  Steams  became  the  Chief- 
Magistrate. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  indebt- 
edness of  liie  State  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1875 : 

Bonds  outstandinff $1,894,867  58 

Add  one  year's  Interest  on  i81S,58S.60,  old 

bonds  yet  to  be  exchanged SO,<tM  48 

Add  six  months'  interest  no  old  bonds  held 

by  School  and  Semlnarv  Funds 9«M0  (H 

Ada  interest  due  on  bonds  of  1871 97,986  00 

Add  Interest  due  on  bonds  of  IfiTS. 16,888  IS 

$1,469,678  19 
Deduct  amount  in  Treasury  applicable  to 
thisdebt SSiBTl  68 

Total  bonded  debt  and  interest,  less  ftmds 
in  the  Treasury  applicable  to  its  redac- 
tion      $1,416,701  61 

Warrants  outstanding $186,646  14 

Deduct  funds  In  Treasury  ap- 
plicable  thereta S,868  98 

Total  floating  debt,  less  ftmds  in  Treasniy 
applicable  thereto 189,777  SI 

Total  bonded  and  floating  debt  outstanding.    $1,699,478  7S 

The  total  bonded  and  floating  debt,  Jann-      ,  ,^  .^  ^ 

ary  1, 1874,  was 1,680,809  S7 

Showing  a  reduction  of  the  SUte  debt  du^        ^^  .^  — 
ing  the  past  year $21,889  n 
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Governor  Stearns  thus  speaks  of  the  finances  surrender  the  $4,000,000  of  bonds,  with  accroed 

of  the  State :  interest,  to  the   State,  in  exchange  for  the 

It  is  thus  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging  that,  property  or  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  thus  re- 
while  for  many  yeara  the  interest  remained  unpaid,  {ievinff  the  State  credit  of  a  serious  burden. 
and  the  volume  of  the  debt  was  a^^^  q  ^^  ^  ^  f  October,  S.  B.  McLin  was  ap- 
during  the  laat  two  yean  we  have  not  only  paid  all  .  .  j  ^  j*  u  au  j  *•  *  au  «s  r 
our  interest  promptly,  but  have  made  an  Actual  re-  pointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
duotion  of  the  principal.  But  while  the  wise  pro-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  left  va- 
yisions  ofthe  law  of  1878,  providing  for  the  consoli-  cant  by  the  sudden  decease  of  Jonathan  0. 
dation  of  all  the  bonded  debt,  except  the  seven  per  Q-jbhs 

rhL'^d  8cliSiJy'F'unif.rb'4°°^nU.l^^  The  school-fund  now  amotinta  to  $83,786. 

fully  into  execution,  and  have  created  an  interest  I  he  semmary-tuna  amounts  to  ^»3,73G.     iUe 

and  sinking  fund  sumcient  to  secure  the  prompt  pay-  two  seminaries  are  in  Tallahassee  and  Gaines- 

ment  of  the  interest  and  the  gradual  liquidation  of  yille,  and  are  State  institutions.     Their  object, 

the  principal,  and  while  the  floating  debt  has  been  declared  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 

reduced  dunng  the  past  year  from  9190,585.79  to  ,.  ,  ,        .,           *     llj.\.     *     a.       1^^        i? 

$185,646.14,  yet  the  outstending  warrantk  on  the  [w\"ig  them,  i8  "the  instruction  of  persons, 

Treasury  still  remain  at  a  large  discount.    And  this  both  male  and  female,  m  the  art  of  teaching 

deipreciation,  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  report,  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good 

so  increases  our  current  expenditures  as  to  be  equiv-  common-school  education  :  and,  next,  to  give 

alent  to  the  payment  by  tte  State  of  an  interest  of  ing^puction  in  the  mechanic  arta,  in  husbandry 

two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month  on  its  floating  "*«""*'«';"""*  w»o  uA%?^ii»ui«  »i «,  .u,  **uow«*vi*j 

debt.  And  yet  the  amount  of  these  warrants  is  less  and  agricultural  chemistry,  m  the  fundamental 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Btate  tax  proper  in  one  laws,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  dn- 
year.  Whv,  then,  are  they  so  far  below  par?  The  ties  of  citizens."  Each  county  is  entitled  by 
answer  is  found  in  t^Jie  fact  that  our  current  expensei  j^w  to  send  as  many  pupils  to  one  or  the  other 
annually  exceed  the  revenue  provided  to  meet  them,  ^^i?  xi,«„^  „««,;«««;««  f^^  ^^  riu^^,*^  »<>  u  T.oa 
It  will  ie  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  flnancial  officers  ^^  these  semmanes,  free  of  charge,  as  it  has 
for  the  present  year  that  while  our  current  exoenses  representatives  m  the  Legislature,  sucn  pnpus 
have  been  $280,887.87,  the  receipts  applicable  tnereto  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  County  Corn- 
are  only  $254,828.58,  leaving  a  defloiency  on  current  missioners  in  each  county.    The  objects  of  these 

account  of  $26,508.79,  by  wliich  amount  the  floating  institutions  have  never  been  carried  into  effect, 

debt  would  have  been  increased  had  not  a  portion  »"«''"'«**'*^*«  ""'«"^'«  ^/w**  */«**«« -*.«v  ^*j'^^"? 

of  it  been  ftinded  into  the  bonds  of  1878.    Had  the  ^or  have  the  counties  availed  themselves  of  the 

Legislature  confined  the  expenses  within  the  revenue,  privilege  of  sending  students,   or  taken  the 

the  actual  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for  the  year,  benefit  of  their  scholarships.     It  would  seem 

instead  of$21,830.55,would:have  been  $47,889.84.  ^hat  the  people  of  the  State  have  forgotten 

Besides  the  indebtedness  above  described,  their  interest  in,  and  the  object  of,  these  sem- 
the  State  has  issued,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  inaries,  and  have  allowed  them  to  fall  into  dis- 
Legislature,  passed  in  1870,  $4,000,000  bonds  use  as  State  institutions. 
in  aid  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  &  Mo-  FOLEY,  John  Henby,  H.  A.,  the  most  emi- 
bile  Railroad,  receiving  as  security  mortgages  nent  of 'British  sculptors,  bom  in  Dublin  in 
on  the  road.  For  the  reason  that  the  State  1818 ;  died  in  London,  August  28,  1874.  At 
has  held  this  security,  which  has  been  regarded  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  student  of  the 
as  ample  protection  against  the  bonds,  they  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where  he  obtained  first 
have  never  beeu  considered  as  part  of  the  State  prizes  in  the  schools  for  modeling  and  archi- 
debt  proper.  The  suit  brought  by  the  State  tecture.  He  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  six- 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  teen,  and  studied  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  enforcing  its  emy,  appearing  first  as  an  exhibitor  in  1839, 
statutory  and  mortgage  lien  upon  the  railroad  when  he  displayed  figures  representing  the 
property  has  not  reached  a  final  decision,  but  "  Death  of  Abel,"  and  "  Innocence."  In  1840 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  give  hope  of  a  de-  he  produced  ^^  Ino  and  Bacchus,"  which  at 
cision  favorable  to  the  State.  On  the  4th  day  once  rendered  him  famous.  In  1842  he  ex- 
of  April,  1874,  this  whole  property,  from  Jack-  hibited  the  "  Houseless  Wanderer,"  and  in  1844 
sonville  to  Ohattahoochee,  was  taken  possesr  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  three  sculptors  to 
sion  of  by  the  court,  and  placed  nnder  the  execute  the  statues  for  the  new  palace  at  West- 
management  of  Major  Robert  Walker,  as  re-  minster,  and  received  commissions  for  statues 
oeiver.  This  officer  is  held  by  the  court  to  the  of  Hampden  and  Selden,  both  of  which  he 
strictest  accountability,  and,  under  his  skillful  executed  successfully.  Mr.  Foley,  who  had  he- 
management,  the  credit  of  the  road  has  been  come  in  1849  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
redeemed,  and  the  road  materially  improved  in  emy,  exhibited  in  1851  *^The  Mother,"  and  in 
every  respect.  The  State  is  now  receiving  the  1854  ^^  Egeria,"  commissioned  by  the  corpora- 
benefits  of  the  income  of  the  road  in  new  iron  tion  of  London,  and  now  in  the  Mansion  House 
and  rolling-8tock,  and  in  the  improved  con-  of  that  city.  In  1856  he  completed  in  bronze 
dition  of  the  road-bed,  whereby  the  security  "  Lord  Hardinge  and  Charger,"  a  group  which 
of  the  State  is  enhanced,  and  the  inducement  was  greatly  admired  by  the  first  authorities  in 
to  the  holders  to  exchange  the  bonds  for  the  British  art,  and  a  duplicate  of  it  requested  for 
security  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  believed  London.  This  w^as  followed  in  1858  by  "  Ca- 
that,  as  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  demon-  ractacus,"  modeled  for  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
strated  the  validity  of  its  security,  and  its  un-  don,  and  in  the  same  year  the  author  was  made 
disputed  title  to  the  property,  the  holders  will  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.    His  dipio- 
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ma  work  from  '^  Oomns  ^'  was  next  executed,  the  advent  of  the  Olliyier  mmistrj,  and  had 

and  henceforth  his  time  was  mainly  engrossed  not  snbseqnently  been  prominently  before  the 

in  modeling  portrait  and  monumental  statnes,  public. 

the  orders  for  which  were  invariably  given  FOSTER,  John  G.,  Lientenant-Oolonel  and 
without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  them.  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Corps  of  Engi- 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  portrait  stat-  neers,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer  in  the 
ues  he  modeled  were  those  of  "  Oliver  Gold-  late  civil  war;  bom  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1823 ; 
smith,"  and  "  Edmund  Burke,"  both  for  Dub-  died  in  the  same  city,  September  2,  1874.  He 
lin^' Sir  Charles  Barry,"  for  the  New  Palnoe  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846,  ranking 
at  Westminster;  "Lord  Herbert,"  for  the  fourth  in  his  class;  was  assigned  to  the  engi- 
British  War-Office ;  "Father  Matthew,"  for  neers,  and  went  with  the  corps  to  the  Mexican 
Cork ;  "  Sir  Henry  Marsh,"  for  Dublin ;  and  War.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Oontreras,  Churu- 
"Lord  Elphinstone,"  for  Bombay.  His  later  busco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  won  him  the  bre- 
works  have  been  the  group  personifying  Asia,  vets  of  first-lieutenant  and  captain.  In  the  last- 
for  the  Prince  Consort  National  Memorial,  and  named  action  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Sir  James  On-  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West 
tram,  which  was  unveiled  at  Calcutta  in  1864.  Point  from  1856  to  1857,  and  received  his  com- 
Mr.  Foley  also  modeled  with  great  success  a  mission  as  first-lieutenant  while  there.  In  1858 
statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  ordered  by  British  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  fortifications  in 
and  Southern  admirers  of  the  Confederate  gen-  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  was  especially 
eral.  The  latest  work  which  engaged  his  at-  in  charge  of  the  construction  and  fortifying  of 
tention  was  a  statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in-  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
tended  for  the  series  of  national  statues  which  July  1,  1860,  and  made  brevet-m^or  for  his 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  share  in  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  garrison 
London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hiber-  at  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  one 
nian  Academy,  and  in  1862  was  chosen  a  cor-  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  after  its 
responding  member  of  the  Belgian  Academy.  surrender,  was  employed  for  some  time  on  the 
FOROADE-LAROQUETTE,  Jeast  Louis  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.  October 
DK,  a  French  cabinet  minister,  and  a  special  23,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
defender  of  the  late  Louis  Napoleon,  bom  in  eral  of  volunteers,  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Paris,  in  1820 ;  died  in  that  city,  August  16,  General  Burnside^s  expedition  to  North  Oaro- 
1874.  He  was  a  half-brother  of  Marshal  de  Una,  and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
St.-Amaud,  the  zealous  Bonapartist;  was  edu-  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  February  8, 
cated  at  one  of  the  Parisian  lyceums,  studied  1862,  and  of  Newbern,  on  the  14th  of  March ;  on 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  lower  courts  as  the  recall  of  General  Bumside  in  July,  General 
an  advocate  in  1841,  and  in  1845  read  a  thesis  Foster  became  commandant  of  that  Depart- 
before  the  Conference  of  Advocates,  on  "  The  ment  and  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  mill- 
Bar  under  Louis  XIV.,"  which  gained  him  a  tary  governor  of  Newbem.  He  had  been  pro- 
high  reputation.  He  readily  linked  his  for-  moted  to  be  mtyor-general  of  volunteers.  The 
tunes  with  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  from  force  under  his  command  was  barely  sufficient 
being  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Council  of  to  hold  his  position,  without  entering  on  offen- 
State,  in  1852,  he  was  promoted  steadily  until  sive  warfare,  but  he  repulsed  attacks  upon 
he  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  1860.  He  Southwest  Creek,  Kinston,  White  Hall,  and 
retained  the  latter  office  until  November,  1861,  Goldsborough.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he 
when  he  was  replaced  by  M.  Fould,  and  assigned  was  reinforced  by  several  new  regiments,  and, 
to  other  administrative  duties.  In  1868  he  having  compelled  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  raise 
was  sent  to  Algeria  to  investigate  commercial  the  siege  of  Newbem,  he  followed  him  to 
questions  there,  and  in  October  of  the  same  Washington,  N.  C,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
year  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Coun-  treat  from  that  point.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
cil  of  State.  In  January,  1867,  he  was  recalled  1868,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  De- 
to  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Pub-  partment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
lie  Works,  and  Commerce,  and  conducted  the  with  headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe.  On 
International  Maritime  Exposition  in  1868.  the  18th  of  March,  1868,  he  had  been  pro- 
In  December  of  that  year  he  was  invested  with  moted  to  be  major  of  engineers  in  the  regular 
the  more  responsible  post  of  Minister  of  the  army.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  De- 
Interior,  and  in  that  capacity  zealously  carried  partment  of  the  Ohio  (from  December  12, 1868, 
out  the  repressive  measures  of  his  imperial  to  February  9,  1864),  and  was  compelled  to 
master,  curbing  the  press  as  much  as  he  could,  ask  to  be  relieved  in  consequence  of  severe  in- 
as  well  as  unblushingly  manipulating  the  elec-  juries  from  the  fall  of  his  horse ;  from  Feb- 
tions.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  liberal  policy  ruary  9  to  May  6,  1864,  he  was  on  sick-leav« 
announced  in  the  imperial  message  of  July,  at  Baltimore ;  commanded  the  Department  of 
1869,  M.  Forcade-Laroquette  resigned  with  the  the  South  from  May  26,  1864,  to  February  11, 
rest  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  promptly  rein-  1865,  cooperating  efficiently  with  General  Sher- 
stated,  and  became  a  forcible  defender  of  the  man,  and  preparing  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
empire  against  the  democracy  promulgated  by  of  Charleston  under  Sherman's  orders,  when 
Prince  Napoleon.    He  went  out  of  power  at  an  unhealed  wound  caused  him  such  suffering 
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that  lie  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  oom- 
roand  to  General  Gillmore.  He  was  breyetted 
Brigadier  and  also  Major-General,  U.  8.  A., 
March  13,  1865 ;    was  commander  of  the  De- 

Sartment  of  Florida  from  Aogost  7,  1865,  to 
December  5,  1866,  and  assigned  to  temporary 
dntj  in  the  Engineer  Barean  from  January  to 
May,  1867.  He  was  commissioned  lientenant- 
oolonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  March,  1867. 
His  subsequent  service  had  been  mainly  in  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  more  than 
a  year  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  at 
Nashua,  in  failing  health. 

FOX,  Sir  Ohablbs,  0.  E.,  a  distinguished 
British  civil  engineer,  born  in  Derby,  England, 
in  1810 ;  died  in  London,  June  16,  1874.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  articled  to  his  brother  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  a  taste  for  engineer- 
ing led  him  to  devote  to  mechanical  science 
every  leisure  moment,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  by  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  induced  him 
to  relinquish  medicine  and  become  an  engineer. 
His  first  employer  was  Captain  Ericsson.  Mr. 
Fox  struggled  on  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  scientific 
assistant,  and  occasionally  as  a  practical  mech- 
amst,  until  he  was  appointed  by  Robert  Ste- 
phenson assistant-engineer  to  the  London  & 
Birmingham  Railway  Company,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  construction  of  that  line. 
He  remained  with  the  company  until  a  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  line,  in  all  five  years, 
when  he  joined  the  late  Mr.  Bramah  in  estab- 
lishing the  firm  of  Bramah,  Fox  &  Co.,  the 
name  of  which,  on  the  retirement  of  the  former, 
was  changed  to  that  of  Fox,  Henderson  &  Co. 
Their  business  was  railroad-building  and  the 
execution  of  other  engineering  works.  His 
greatest  triumph  was  the  construction  of  the 
building  lEbr  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  1861.  The  drawings  for  this  edifice 
occupied  Mr,  Fox  eighteen  hours  a  day  for 
seven  weeks,  and  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  recognition  of  his  genius  and 
skill.  He  constructed  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  executed  many  extensive  rail- 
way and  other  engineering  works. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  of  Europe.  President, 
Marshal  Marie  Edmond  Patrice  Maurice  de 
MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  elected  May  24, 
1878.  Chief  of  the  Cabinet,  Colonel  Robert; 
Secretary  of  the  President,  Viscount  d'Har- 
court ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, at  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  was  Gen- 
eral Cissey.  The  National  Assembly  consists  of 
788  members.    President,  Louis  Joseph  Buffet. 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  official 
report  on  the  census  of  1872  {StatUtique  de  la 
Franee\  was  204,092  square  miles.*  The  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census  of  1872,  was 
36,102,921. 

*  The  area  of  the  several  departments,  as  published 
below,  agrees  with  the  table  given  in  the  Annuai.  Ctclo- 
FJBDtA  for  1878.  except  for  the  district  of  Belfort  and  the 
department  of  Vosses.  The  SUsHstiqve  de  la  Ffunoe  gires 
for  the  former  8&3.44  square  miles  (Instead  of  8817S),  and 
tat  the  latter  9S6S.W  (instead  of  »W.17). 


The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  area 
and  population  of  each  department,  and  the 
mo7ement  of  population  during  the  year  1871. 

A  comparison  of  the  population  in  1872  with 
that  of  the  present  French  territory  in  1866 
shows  a  decrease  of  856,715,  or  of  1.2  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population.  This  decrease  is  ez- 
elnsive  of  the  loss  which  France  sustained  by 
the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Ger- 
many. The  morement  of  population  from  1866 
to  1871  was  as  follows : 


TEAas. 

BlrtlM. 

« 

DMtte. 

Smrpluef 

Btrtlu  (B.),  or 

DmUu  (D.X 

PttMBllM  of  b. 

1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
18<».... 
1870.... 
1871.... 

1,006,298 
1,007,515 
084,140 
948,536 
044416 
836,m 

884,578 
686,887 
032,038 
864,820 
1,046,909 
1,871,010 

B.  121,086 
B.  120,698 
B.  62,102 
B.  84,206 
D.  108,894 
D.  444,815 

I.  0.S8 

L  o.n 

L0.18 

I.  0.«1 

B.  0.iB 

B.  1J9 

The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1871  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  year,  and  exceeded 
by  far  the  expectations  of  French  statesmen  and 
statisticians.  A  comparison  of  the  table  on  the 
next  page  sliows  that  the  excess  of  deaths  ap- 
pears in  all  departments  except  three.  Crease, 
Loire  Inf^rleure,  and  Mame.  The  losses  saf- 
ered  during  the  war  are  far  from  accoanting 
for.  this  alarming  fact,  for  the  number  of  military 
persons  deceas^  in  1870  was  only  33,164,  and 
in  1871,  61,165  ;  figures  which,  though  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  are  yet  altogether  without 
proportion  to  the  entire  moi'tality  of  the  coun- 
try. The  decline  of  the  French  population 
has,  however,  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  total  population, 
which,  in  1827,  was  still  8.11  per  cent,  did 
not  average,  from  1848  to  1868,  more  thaa 
2.62  per  cent;  it  was  2.57  in  1869,  2.65  in 
1870,  and  2.26  in  1871.  While  from  1817  to 
1854,  there  was  one  birth  to  every  34.3  inhab- 
itants, and  less  from  1847  to  1871,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

1847-1854 1  birth  to  87.4  inhabitants. 

1854-1860 lbirthto87.8 

1860-1868 lbirthto87.9 

1889 lMrthto88.8 

1870 1  birth  to  89.4 

1871 lbirthto44.2 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  caused  by  the 
remarkable  increase  of  suicide.    In  1826,  when 
official  returns  on  this  subject  were  first  pre- 
pared, they  numbered  1,789;  in  1831,  they 
were  2,084;  in  1836,  2,340;  in  1889,  2,747 
in  1841,  2,814;  in  1845,  8,085  ;  in  1847,  8,647 
in  1852,  3,674;  in  1860,8,920;  in  1869,5,114 
and  in  1872,  5,275.    It  was  feared  that  in  1874 
they  would  reach  7,000.    As  regards  Paris 
alone,  there  were  567  suicides  in  1872,  and 
6G0  in  1873  ;  while  the  total  for  1874,  it  was 
thought,  would  approach  1,000. 

The  number  of  boys  bom  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  girls.  From  1800  to  I860,  the 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was  106  to  100 ; 
from  1861  to  1868,  it  was  105 ;  in  1869,  105.02 ; 
in  1870,  104.79 ;  in  1871,  104.87.    In  conse- 
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DBPABTftlENTS. 


Ata 

Al«ne 

Alller , 

A]pe« (Bai>8cs) 

Alpe«  (HftQtee) 

AlpM  (MAritlme^X 

Arddche. 

Aideones 

Ari4iCV.. 

Anbe. 

Ande. 

AT6jroii 

BelAMt  (Mrritoire) 

Bouches-du-RhCDe 

Calvadoi 

GroUI. 

Ciwrente. 

Cbarenta-InfiSricare 

Cher 

Cor&ee 

Oonica. 

OOteKi'Or 

OOics-dn-Nord 

Crease 

llordogne 

Boabfl 

DrOme 

Kare 

Eure-et-Loir. 

Finistdre 

Card 

Garoone  (Haate) 

0«r» 

Giroode 

H^ranlt 

Ilks-ct-Yilaiue 

Indre 

Iadre-et-Lotrt> 

ladn 

Jan 

Laodea 

Lolr-atrCbat 

Loire 

liOire  (Haato) 

Loire  (Inferieure) 

LolreL 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Loadre 

Ifalite-et-Lotre 

Xaache 

Maine. 

Karne  (Haote) 

Kajenne 

Mearthe-et-Mo8«Ue 

Meoae 

MorWban 

Nidvre 

Nord 

Olee 

Ome 

Faa-d  e-Calals 

Pay-de-DCme 

Fjr&ifea  (Bafses) 

^T6n6es  (Haaten) 

l7r6n6ee-OrleDtalcB 

Bibboe. 

Batee  (Haute) 

Sadoe-efe- Loire 

fiartbe 

Bavoie 

BaToie  (liante) 

Seine 

Seloo-InlBfleoru 

Seine-evHarii  e. 

Seine-et-Oise 

Sdrraa  (Benx) 

SomiBe. 

Tarn 

Tam-et-Garonne 

Var 

Vaadnse. ^ . . . 

Vendue 

Tlenne 

Tienne  (Haute) 

Tueges 

Yonne 

Total 


in 

mum: 


S,889 

S,686 
8,166 
1,483 
9,134 
S,080 
L8fiO 
8,817 
S,438 
8,876 

888 
1,971 
8,189 
8,817 
8,894 
8,686 
8,779 
8,866 
8,877 
8,888 
8,658 
8,160 
8,646 
8,019 
8,618 
8.800 
2,866 
8,5M5 
8,268 
8,489 
8,42S 
8,761 
8,888 
8,607 
8,684 
8,800 
8,801 
1,988 
8,597 
8.468 
1,888 
1,916 
8,664 
8,614 
8,018 
8,067 
1,996 
8,760 
8,880 
8,160 
8,409 
1,096 
8,085 
8,406 
8,686 
8,688 
8,106 
9.950 
8,864 
8,650 
8,070 
8,946 
1,760 
1,698 
1,077 
8,068 
8,803 
8,897 
8,884 
1,667 

108 
9,880 
8,815 
8,1M 
8,817 
8,879 
8,817 
1,486 
8.849 
1,670 
8,688 
8.691 
8,180 
8,269 
8,868 


Popal«t:on  in 
18««. 


PopnlfttloB  Ib 

int. 


871,648 
665,086 
876,164 
148,000 
188,117 
198.818 
887,174 
886.864 
860,486 
861,961 


804,098 


400,070 
66,971 
547,908 
474,909 
987,904 
878,818 
479,689 
886,618 
810,848 
860  861 
888,768 
641.810 
874,057 
608,678 
808,078 
884,281 
894,467 
290,768 
668,486 
489,747 
498.777 
896,698 
701,866 
437,845 
608,600 
877,860 
825,198 
681,886 
898,477 
806,698 
276,767 
687,106 
818,661 
598,696 
867,110 
888,919 
887,608 
187,868 
688,885 
678,890 
890,809 
960,006 
867,865 
866,617 
801,668 
601,084 
849,778 

1,809,041 
401,874 
414,618 
749,777 
571,690 
485,486 
840,868 
189,490 
678,648 
817,706 
600,006 
468,619 
871,668 
878,768 

8,160,916 
798,768 
864,400 
688.787 
888.165 
678,640 
866,518 
888,969 
806,650 
866,091 
404,473 
824.627 
886,aS7 
897,981 
878,589 


868,890 
668,489 
880317 
189.888 
118.898 
199,087 
880,277 
880,817 
946,896 
855.687 
885,987 
408,474 
66,781 
664,911 
464,018 
981.867 
867,680 
465,668 
886,899 
808,746 
858,607 
874,510 
698,885 
874,668 
480,141 
801,851 
820,417 
877,874 
888,688 
648.968 
480,131 
479,368 
984,717 
706,149 
489,878 
680.588 
877,698 
817,087 
675,784 
887,684 
800,638 
868,801 
650,611 
806,788 
608,806 
868,081 
881,404 
819,889 
186,190 
618,471 
644,776 
886,167 
961,196 
860,687 
865,187 
884,726 
490,868 
889,917 

1,447,764 
806,804 
898,860 
761,158 
666,468 
486,700 
885,156 
191,866 
670,247 
808.068 
608,844 
446,608 
467,968 
878,027 

8,280,060 
790,088 
841,490 
680.180 
881,248 
667,015 
863,718 
881,610 
898,757 
868,461 
401,446 
82U.5{» 
883,447 
898,968 
868,608 


86,469,886   I  86,103,981 


Blrtlu,  1871. 


8,070 

11,666 
9,817 
8,611 
8.490 
6,660 

10,085 
6,477 
5,966 
4,850 
6,996 

11,871 
1.618 

14,600 
8,840 
6,995 
7,086 
8,881 
7,988 
8,987 
7,478 
7,578 

17,268 
6,696 

10,958 
6,648 
7,788 
6,708 
6,988 

81,849 

11.487 
8,076 
4,718 

18,889 
9,818 

14,980 
6,449 
6,768 

18,060 
6,785 
6,848 
6.589 

14,705 
8,484 

14,069 
8.086 
6,825 
6,298 
4,028 
9,044 

11,029 
9,409 
4,688 
7,926 
7,064 
6,187 

18,605 
7,699 

48.400 
8,218 
7,029 

80,642 

18,678 

10,880 
4,958 
6,704 

14,648 
6,768 

14,688 
8,248 
7,289 
7,067 

42,094 

80,848 
6,889 
9,716 
7,881 

11,495 
8,081 
8,996 
6.833 
6,709 

10,219 
6,984 
8,818 
6,808 
6,698 


886,181 


DMthi,  1871. 


1?,808 

16,808 

11,891 

4,758 

4,478 

6,950 

18,779 

9,678 

7,828 

6,717 

9,868 

16,486 

8,489 

19,068 

18,401 

6,418 

15,894 

80,710 

12,867 

18,156 

7,981 

18,890 

95,206 

6,668 

18,575 

15,805 

9,460 

11,720 

0.478 

86,860 

14,847 

11,858 

10,860 

81,804 

18,951 

86,196 

8,866 

11,668 

18.040 

9,008 

10,001 

10,996 

18,048 

11,115 

13,849 

18,685 

8,W1 

0,448 

4,867 

80,191 

88,858 

9,299 

9,789 

16,666 

18,101 

8,888 

80,173 

18,168 

48,310 

11,600 

18,976 

84,828 

17.480 

14.448 

6.769 

6,500 

90,144 

11,824 

81,614 

80,098 

9,466 

8,829 

97.894 

80,118 

11,198 

17,888 

18,675 

18,900 

11,583 

7,045 

7,898 

7,860 

14.800 

18,880 

13,560 

14,663 

10,047 


1,871,010 


MurUfMjlSTl. 


8,146 
8,868 
8,110 
1,061 

948 
1,574 
8,058 
8,073 
1,988 
1,470 
8,184 
8,867 

466 
8,808 
8,168 
8,054 
8,086 
8,019 
8,884 
9,896 
1,688 
9,128 
5,469 
1,677 
8,769 
1,861 
8,466 
8,584 
1,888 
6,781 
8,056 
8,165 
8.468 
4.666 
8,888 
4,886 
1,948 
8,273 
4,578 
1,768 
1,896 
1,898 
4,805 
8,880 
4,856 
8.499 
8,077 
8,868 

986 
8,749 
4,018 
8,871 
1,087 
8,686 
8,878 
1,887 
8,746 
8,870 
10,418 
8,681 
8,723 
6,710 
4,801 
8,616 
1,498 
1,610 
6,868 
8,888 
4,867 
8,488 
1,779 
1,908 
14,914 
6,609 
8,068 
8,451 
3,814 
4,284 
8,569 
1,554 
8,181 
1,888 
8,288 
8,888 
8,674 
8,679 
8,884 


868,476 
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quenoe,  howerer,  of  the  greater  mortality  of 
the  male  sex,  the  nmnber  of  females  always 
ezoeeded  that  of  the  males.  The  excess  in  the 
different  censas  years  since  1800  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


TOWNS. 


1800 725,225 

1806 481,725 

1881 888,825 

1881 609,063 

1886 619,506 

1841 445,882 


1846 318.788 

1851 193,242 

1856 299,024 

1861 97,217 

1866 88.906 

1872 187,899 


The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  total 
population  was : 

1825-1828 1  to  128  inhabUants. 

1829-1838 ltol26 

1884-1888 ltol28 

1889-1844 ltol25 

1846-1868. . .  .varying  from  142  (1847)  to  118  (1858). 

1869 1  to  121  inhabltauts. 

1870 ltol66 

1871 ltol89  " 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  has,  since 
1825,  been  invariably  from  seven  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  bom.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  difference  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  rural  communities.  In  the  department  of 
the  Seine  they  constituted^  in  1871,  24.50  per 
cent. ;  in  the  towns,  by  which  name  the  French 
statisticians  designate  all  the  communities  with 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  10.87;  in  the  ru- 
ral communities,  4.89.  The  same  proportion 
has  substantially  prevailed  since  1864. 

The  proportion  between  the  town  population 
and  the  rural  population  is  steadily  changing 
in  favor  of  the  former,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table : 


Caen , 

Breet 

Toaloaee 

Bordeaoz 

Orleaii« 

Cherbourg 

Lorient 

Boulogne 

Clermont-Ferrand . 

Lyona , 

Toulon 

Poitiers 


Total. 


41,210 

66,272 

124,862 

194,065 

48,976 

85,660 

84.660 

89.700 

87,857 

828,417 

69.127 

80,086 


854 

8,0dl 
186 
IM 

1,685 

%m 

661 
388 

5S7 
7,»9 

m 


81JS71 


With  regard  to  nativity  and  nationality,  the 
inhabitants  of  France  were,  in  1872,  divided  as 
follows : 


DTMABITANTS. 

Nambar.      ^Pir.  cnL 

L  Frencb 

85,862,258 

80,876,948 
4,648,764 

126;M8 

15,808 

780.844 

97.97 

1.  Bom  in  the  department  In 
wbich  they  resided  at  the 
takinir  of  the  cenen*. 

2.  Bom  In  other  department?.. 

8.  AltatiauB  and  Lotharingians 
residing  in  France,  or  having 
chosen  the  French  nation- 
ality  

4.  Naturalixed  foreigners 

n.  Foreigners  residing  in  France.. 
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1848. 

1851. 

18ft6. 

1861. 

1866. 

187S. 

Town 

P*r  oL 
24.42 
76.58 

P«r  et. 
25.52 

74.48 

Pw  et 
27.81 
72.69 

Per  el 
28.86 
71.14 

Pwet. 
80.46 
69.54 

Perec 
81.06 

Rural 

68.94 

The  foreigners  constituted,  in  1851, 1.06  of 
the  population ;  in  1861, 1.88 ;  in  1866,  1.67. 
Their  number  has  therefore  steadily  increased 
since  1851. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  foreign 
residents  of  different  nationalities  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


NATlGNALinES. 


It  is  especially  the  larger  towns  whose  pop- 
ulation rapidly  increases ;  and  while  the  total 
population  of  France  showed,  from  1866  to 
1872,  a  remarkable  decrease,  the  towns  with 
upward  of  10,000  increased,  as  the  following 
table  will  exhibit : 


TOWNS  WITH  FROM 


1,000  to 

16,000  to 

90,000  to 

80,000  to 

40,000  to 

50,000  to  100.000 
100,000  to  200,000 

HareelHes 

LyonM 

Paris 


15,000  Inhabitants.., 
20,000 


80,000 
40,000 
50,000 


u 


II 


Total 


PonnUtlon. 
18M. 


992,877 
682,658 
710,207 
405,681 
848,244 
885,845 
786,178 
800,131 
828,954 
1,825,274 


7.056,039 


Alsatians  and  LoUiaringians... 

Germans ( 

Anstro-Hnngarians ) 

English...., 

Americans 

Belgians 

Dutch 

Italians 

Spaniards 

Swiss 

Rassians 

SSoMarSr     Scandinavians 

.     Turks,  Greeks,  Boamanians... 

Asiatics 

Others 

Unknown 


1,085,480 
641.520 
789,284 
417,676 
856,491 
886,768 
808,825 
812,8&1 
8-28,417 

1,861,792 


Total 


1866. 


106,606 

89.656 

7.223 

975,888 

16,058 

99,624 

82,656 

42.270 

2,288 

9,888 

1,226 

1,654 

10,276 
19,641 


665,036 


1878. 


64,808 
89.a6L 

5.116 
26,003 

6,^ 
847.568 

i7,on 

112,679 

62,954 

42,834 

1,982 

7.828 

1,068 

1,1TS 

811 

8.843 

9,824 


740,668 


7.275,905 


In  1869  the  nnmber  of  marriages  was  larger 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years  back,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  year  1858,  when  it  was  1 
to  118.  Daring  the  year  1870,  when  all  the 
yoang  men  were  called  into  the  field,  it  was 
smaller  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  year  since 
1825.  After  thd  close  of  the  war,  there  was  at 
once  a  lUrge  increase. 

The  following  towns,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  80,000,  showed,  however,  a  decrease: 


The  Germans,  owing  chiefly  to  the  hostile 
feelings  produced  against  them  by  the  war, 
have  decreased  more  than  one-half;  though 
the  deficiency  has  almost  been  made  np  by  the 
Alsatian  and  Lotharingian  residents,  who,  at 
the  time  the  censas  was  taken,  had  not  yet 
chosen  the  French  nationality.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  namber  of  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Span- 
iards. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  namber  of 
voters  at  the  municipal  and  general  elecfaons, 
has  a  special  importance  in  view  of  the  eflfbrts 
made  by  the  present  Government  to  reduce 
the  namber  of  voters : 
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DEPAItTMENTS. 

Aln 

Aisne 

Allicr 

Alpes  (Bassee) 

Alpes  (Hautee) 

Alpes  (Maritimea) .... 

Aniteue 

ArdenDM. 

Ari^e 

Aube 

Ande 

ATerron 

Belloit  (territolre  de;. 

BoncheB-da-BbCne 

Calradofl 

Cantal 

Chareote 

Ctiax«nte>Inftnctire. . . 

Cher 

Conixe 

Corse 

O0te-d*Or 

COtea-da-Norri 

Crease 

Dordo^e 

Bonbe 

BrOme. 

Sure 

Bnre-et-Lolr 

Finistdre 

Card 

Garonne  (Haate) 

Gere 

Gixtmde 

H&anlt 

nie-et-YUai&e 

Indre 

Ind  re-et-LoIre 

I»dre 

Jam 

Landee 

Lolr-et-Cher 

Loire 

Loire  (Haate) 

Loire  (Infdrieurc) ..... 

Loiret 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Lozdre 

Haine-et-Loirt: 

Xanche 

Hame 

Vane  (Haute) 

Kayenne 

Meartbe-et-MoBelle. . . 

Veope 

Morbihan 

Niarre. 

Nord 

Oise 

Ome. 

Pae-de  Calais 

Pay-de-BOme 

Pjrrtn^es  (Basse?) 

Fjr6n6eB  ffiaatee)-  • . . 

§rfo6efl-Orientale9 . . 
i6ne 

SaOce  (Haate) 

Sadoe-et-Loire 

Sarthe 

SaYole 

Saroie  (Hante). 

Seine 

Setne-InfSrienre 

Seine-et-Mame 

Selne-et-Oise 

fibres  (Beox) 

Somme 

Tarn 

Tam-et-GaronDe. 

Var 

Taiiclase 

Vendte 

Yienne 

Vienne  (Haate) 

VoeKe* 

Tonne. 

Total 


Omaal  Ktoctkn. 


104,088 

lfi8,884 

108,012 

42,882 

82,409 

66,281 

110,741 

90,674 

72,608 

80,891 

80,887 

114,986 

116,973 

188,421 

127,072 

00,907 

112,060 

141,896 

96,967 

88,440 

711,176 

115,048 

160,020 

76,778 

141,202 

81,972 

97,715 

116,844 

881,180 

160,263 

184,268 

141,099 

89,985 

202,015 

187.784 

164,162 

78,140 

96,677 

168,191 

84,610 

84,659 

76,882 

140,178 

81.784 

168,852 

98,978 

83,241 

104,287 

87,946 

149,114 

146,248 

111,726 

76,299 

Mtuut 
,uOO 

100,620 

87,288 

120,202 

96,109 

829,968 

115,070 

116,442 

204,010 

168.667 

108,268 

65,649 

68,481 

188,787 

90,586 

168,915 

181,588 

68,618 

78,964 

467,786 

196,404 

99,006 

146,068 

98,589 

168,861 

109,902 

78,249 

86.880 

82,626 

118,198 

97,805 

85,261 

112,909 

111,221 


9,992.828 


Mnaldpal  Bl«ctlon. 


102,929 

160.717 

106,608 

42,889 

82,076 

55,725 

110,010 

89,580 

72,008 

80,110 

87,575 

118,128 

15,081 

187,455 

124,400 

69,880 

109,768 

189,682 

94,202 

82,686 

70,670 

118,766 

156,960 

75,108 

188,447 

80,772 

96,897 

115,268 

81,781 

159,408 

182,380 

140,720 

88,501 

ig6,.778 

185,489 

161,469 

76,902 

96,517 

161,960 

83,484 

83.698 

76,645 

188,988 

81,061 

167,694 

97,887 

84,625 

101,858 

87,652 

147,585 

142.279 

110,487 

76,098 

94,714 

105,026 

86,916 

119,220 

94,714 

826,487 

113,441 

116,349 

201,892 

167,740 

106,908 

65,012 

68,079 

185,700 

89,884 

167,104 

180,121 

67,888 

53,848 

450,620 

192,627 

97,860 

142,380 

97,142 

161,629 

109,089 

72,505 

88,099 

81,814 

110,908 

91,804 

84,278 

110,478 

uojno 


According  to  recent  statistics,  the  total  area 
is  about  125,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  natural 
pastures  are  estimated  to  occupy  12,500,000 
acres ;  vines,  6,000,000 ;  arable  land,  62,500,- 
000 ;  gardens  and  orchards,  5,000,000 ;  woods 
and  forests,  20,000,000;  and  barren  waste, 
20,000,000.  The  acreage  occupied  by  the  yine, 
no  greater  than  that  of  inclosed  orchards  and 
gardens,  may  surprise  those  who  regard  France 
as  par  excellence  the  country  of  the  grape. 
The  average  wine  production  of  France  has 
been  computed  at  60,000,000  hectolitres,  and 
the  state  nnds  in  it  resources  valued  at  155,- 
000,000  francs.  In  1874  the  wine-crop  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  average  annual  production.  In  1862 
France  possessed  2,914,412  horses,  against 
2,882,851  in  1872.  The  same  disproportion 
exists  in  the  cattle,  which  were  12,788,188, 
against  11,284,414;  and  in  sheep,  which  were 
80,886,263,  against  24^766,496. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1872,  relative  to 
the  religious  denominations  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Catholics 

Protestants : 

Reformed 467,681 ) 

Lntberan 80,117)- 

Others 88,100 1 

Israelites 

Other  non-Christian  rell^ 

ions 

Persons  dedarinc  no  relig- 
ion or  whose  region  was 
not  known 


limibM* 


86,887,708 

680,767 

49.489 

8,071 

81,951 


ntB  OXNT. 


187S. 


96.02 

1.60 
0.14 
0.01 

0.28 


1866. 


97.48 

2.28 

0.28 


0.06 


The  separation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  f^om 
France  has  largely  decreased  the  percentage 
of  Protestants  and  Israelites. 

Educational  statistics  were  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  official  census  of  1866.  In 
order  to  make  these  statistics  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, the  population  was  divided  into  three 
groups:  1.  Children  below  the  sixth  year  of 
age,  who  are  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  either 
reader  write ;  2.  Children  and  youths  from  the 
sixth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  age,  the  time  of 
life  during  which  instruction  of  different  degrees 
is  obtained ;  8.  Persons  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  may  be  regarded  as  having 
completed  their  education.  The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  general  results  of  this  special 
census : 


PERSONS 

BaIow  6  Y«ut. 

ftoMYatfa. 

AborvtOYtm 

Not  able  to  read  or 
•wiite 

8,640,101 
292,848 

161.696 
88,042 

2,062,888 
1,176,125 

6,468,097 
70,721 

• 

7,702,862 
2,806,180 

18.078.067 

Able  to  readonly.. 

Able  to  read  and 

to  write 

TTnknown  >•....•••. 

214,006 

Total 

4,022,066 

8,786,281        28,294,664 

9,866,706 


If  the  latter  class  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  obtain  the  following  table  of  per- 
centage : 
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FRANCE. 


PERSONS 

Ortre 
Y««n. 

88.83 
T.33 
8.8J 

Y«ariL 

MortthMi 
M  YMn. 

Upward 

Not  able    to   read    ur 
write 

23.89 

13.48 
62.63 

83.87 

9.99 

56.64 

ao.TT 

Able  to  read  only 

Able  to  read  and  writu 

10.94 
56.S9 

Leaving  the  children  below  six  years  of  age 
aside,  it  appears  from  the  table  that  aboat 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  France  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  For  the  male  sex 
alone,  this  proportion  would  be  27.41  per 
cent. ;  for  the  female  sex,  83.47  per  cent. 

The  differences  between  the  departments,  as 
regards  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  is  marked, 
the  number  of  illiterates  ranging  from  6.9  per 
cent.  (Doubs)  to  61.8  per  cent  (Haute- Vienne). 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
every  department: 


DcpurtaMita.  FivoMi 

Bonbs 6.9 

Henrthe- Moselle 8.8 

Xame  (Haute) 6.4 

Jora 9.8 

Hease 9.7 

VOBgOB 10.0 

Seine 11.4 

Karoe 11.8 

Sadne(HAritc)  11.9 

Selne-et-Oise IS.O 

Aube 18.4 

Belfort 12.7 

C6te»-d'0r 18.8 

Alpes  (Hantes) 14.8 

Rhdne 14.5 

Ome 16.9 

Ardennes 16.4 

CalvadOB 16.6 

Lozdre S0.8 

Selne-et-Marne S0.4 

ladre 21.0 

Otoe 21.8 

Ayeyron 22.0 

Savoie  (Haate) 82.4 

Bayole 8S.2 

Eure-etLolr 28.4 

Oantal 28.6 

Aln 24.1 

Tonne 24.2 

Uancbe 85.9 

Atone 86.8 

PjF6n6e8  (Hmuicb) 87.2 

Boacbes-du-Hhone 27.6 

Bare 27.8 

8eine-Iuf(§rleiire 28.7 

Somme 28.8 

Pyr6n6e8  (Ba«seB) 28.9 

DrOme 29.1 

Alpes  (BasBes) 29.2 

Gironde 29.2 

Loire 29.6 

Pas-de-Oatols 29.6 

Alpea  (Maritimeci) 81.8 

Loire  (Hante) 81.8 


DapaftmnU.  Par  oal 

Charente-Inf§rieiire...  82.8 

8a0ne-ei-Loire 884) 

Loirat.... 82.4 

Malne-et-Luire 82.4 

Mayenne 82.7 

Gard 88.1 

Lolre-Inf)§rleare 88.1 

llie<et-yitoine 84.6 

Pay-de-DOme 85.9 

Heraalt 86.1 

Arddche 86.4 

Nord 86.6 

Sartbe. 86.7 

Sevres  (]>enx) 87.2 

Lolr-«t-Cber. 87.6 

Vaaclase 87.6 

Garonne  (Haute) 87.7 

Var 87.7 

Lot 88.7 

Gera 89.6 

Tarn 40.4 

Lot-et-Garonne 41.6 

Ande 41.6 

Tam-et-Garonne 42.0 

Corse 48.8 

GOtes-dn-Nord 48.2 

Indre-et-Loire 48.8 

Crsuae. 46.6 

Nldvre 47.4 

Charente 48.4 

Vienne 48.6 

^r^n^s-Orlentales...  49.6 

vendue 60.8 

Morbihan 62.1 

Allier 62.5 

Ariose 58.4 

Correse 66.8 

Fintotdre 66.8 

Indre 66.8 

Cber 67.8 

Landes 67.6 

Dordogne 60.8 

Vienne  (Uaute) 61.8 


KXPKNDITURSS.  Tnaa. 

Public  debt  and  dooaUons 1,223,190,474 

JUnidrUt: 

Ministry  of  Jn»tfce 83,717,419 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Afliilrs lli;B5,fiOO 

Ministry  of  tbe  Interior 06,tflUM8 

Mlntotry  of  Finances 19,006,960 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruct  If  >n 96.80^14 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce..  17,062,040 

Ministry  of  Public  Works lS6,0t0J10 

Ministry  of  War 498,Tn,W 

Ministry  of  tbe  Nary 127,131,711 

Administration  of  Ck>lonies , 81.407,881 

Revenue  collection 847,901340 

Deflcita  and  repaymenu 19,148.900 


Total tm,4Sm 

The  pnblio  debt,  according  to  the  budget  of 
1878,  was  as  follows : 


DBBT. 

bWrnt 

Gkflld. 

Consolidated  debt 

748,808,653 
898,888,988 
128,976, 1G8 

49  910.866  500 

Capital  that  may  be  called  in 
Dette  vlagdre 

8,881,640,000 

Total 

1,198,618,748 

88,298,000.000 

The  budget  for  the  year  1875,  voted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  comprised  the  following 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expen- 
ditures . 


REYENUE. 

Direct  taxes 882,721;M0 

Special  taxes,  assimitoted  to  tbe  direct 

taxes 80,958,494 

Stamps  and  enreglstremeut 608,498,940 

Produce  of  forests 88,064,680 

Duties 262,018,000 

Indirect  taxes 968,484,000 

Produce  of  posts 111,004,000 

MisceUaneotts  receipts 186.881,810 

Bxtraordinary  receipts 48,600,000 

Total 8,668.460,684 


On  January.  1, 1873,  the  new  army  law^  of 
August  16,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Ita 
first  article  enacts  universal  liability  to  mili- 
tary service.  Every  Frenchman  capable  of 
bearing  arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years, 
namely,  four  years  in  the  standing  anny,  five 
years  in  the  reserve  of  the  standing  army,  five 
years  in  the  territorial  army  (Landwehr),  and 
six  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army. 
By  a  law  of  July  24,  1873,  on  the  reorgani* 
zation  of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into 
eighteen  districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  army  corps.  One  army  corps,  more- 
over, is  organized  in  Algeria.  Each  of  tbe 
eighteen  army  corps  consists  of  two  diviB'.ons 
of  infantry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one  bri- 
gade of  artillery,  one  battalion  of  engineers, 
one  squadron  of  the  train,  a  general  staff,  and 
the  subordinate  staffs.  The  composition  of 
the  army,  in  time  of  peace,  wUl  be  as  follows: 

InfiuitiT  (166  regiments,  605  battalions,  2,445  com- 
panies)   979,986 

Cavalry 67,888 

Artillery B8,fl» 

Ens  Ineers 13,551 

Train 11,486 

Total 441,0W 

To  this  number  may  be  added  the  second 
division  of  the  yearly  contingent,  amounting 
to  about  60,000  men,  who  serve  from  six  to 
twelve  months,  and  swell  the  Dumber  of  tbe 
army  to  601,007  men.  In  time  of  war,  the 
army  will  be  composed  as  follows: 

standing  army 706,000 

Beeerve  of  standing  army 610.000 

Territorial  army 589,000 

Kesenre  of  territorial  army 616,000 

Total t,4»,000 

The  navy,  according  to  tbe  budget  for  1S75, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


VESSELS. 

Irm-dad.!  Uaaiatd 

TouL 

Vm. 

Vessels  fitted  oat 

Yensels  for  service  In 
the  ports  and  on  trial 

7 
19 

85 
48 

:\ 

93,481 

Total 

96 
81 

198 
47 

164 

78 

96,481 
•••  • 

Reserve  

According  to  the  {dan  for  the  rMrg&nization 
of  the  aarrj,  it  is  to  be  oompoaed  in  Aitnre 
as  follows:  12  iron-dad i,  first  class;  12  iron- 
clads, serond  class;  20iron-ctad  gunboats;  3 
frigates,  8  corvettes,  S8  avisos,  25  transports. 


2  gnnhoats ;  and,  besides,  a  namber  of  scbool- 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  c 
of  French  commerce  from   1866  to   18T2  (in 


eniDui. 

■ncuL 

•OHJOBCI. 

SOLD  4KD  PMCIODS  lUTAU. 

im,™. 

E-T-u. 

lupML 

zt™. 

I=.pcn..       1       Etc,^ 

m.... 

lis 

8^9)8400^000 

sans 

liSiE 

iiualToalooo 

s,ow,eoD,ooo 

s,«iT.«»,oao 

J.7»B,T1».000 

x.ssi.ivo.aoa 

11.004.800,000 
S.0!7,i«0,000 
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The  foreign  eonntiies  chiefly  interested  in 
the  trade  of  Franco,  in  the  years  1871  and 
1873,  were  the  following  (the  valae  being  ox- 
pressed  in  francs) : 
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D  18T2,  was  composed 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Asaemblj  on  Railroads,  there 
were,  on  June  1,  1873: 


Tola] SB,flSl 

Algeria  has  three  roads  in  operation :  from 
Alters  to  Oran,  420  kilometres;  from  Phi- 
lippeville  to  Const  an  tine,  86  kilometres;  and 
the  little  road  from  Bona  to  the  mines  of  Aln- 
Mokra,  80  kilometres. 

The  number  of  letters  forwarded  by  the 
Frencli  posUofflce  in  1873  was  858,433,000. 
The  revenue  of  the  department  was,  in  1873, 
S1,4S4,860  francs;  the expamlitnres,  for  admin- 
istration, 51,755,000  franca. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1871  there  were 
46,fi00  kilometres  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in 
operation,  oompHidng  127,500  kilometres  of 
wires.  The  nnmber  of  telegraph -offices  waa 
about  8,800;  tha  aggregate  revenue,  in  1872, 
11,994,000 francs;  the  expenditures,  12,695,000 
fraoos. 

The  area  and  population  of  Algeria,  accord* 
ing  to  the  censas  of  1872,  were  as  follows: 
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Tn  the  colnron  of  Frenchmen  are  included    same  year  (entrances  and  clearances)  wat 
34.674  native  Israelites.     The  total  nnmber  of     follows: 
Enropeans  is  246,117,  against  217,990  in  1806 ; 
192,801  in  1861 ;  169,282  in  1866  ;  131,283  in 
1851 :  99,801  in  I84B  ;  85,927  in  1841  ;  14,S61 
in  1836;  7,312inl833.    The  nnmber  of  French-     f^^^- 
men  has,  ever  since  1841,  been  about  one-half     Eugti^hT 
of  the  European  popniation,  it  being  18,677  in 

1841;  66,0.50  in  1857;  and  129,621  in  1872.        The  French  colonies  and  dependen 
The  nnmber  of  Spaniards  in  1B72  was  74,000.      according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  ft 

The  imports  of  Algeria    were   valaed,  in    lowing  area  and  population : 

18T2,   at   199,r00,000  francs,   the   eiports   at  IS 

300,000,000.    The  movement  of  shipping  In  the  •  od«  kilometre  =  0.83  EogiiBb  mils. 
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00L0yiE8  AND  DEPENDENCnSS. 

Afw,iq.in. 

Pepnlatiim. 

I.  COLONUS. 

Asia. 

1.  India:  Pondfch^ry.  Chander- 
nager,  Karikal,  Mah£,  Ya- 
naon  (1870) 

191.85 
21,716.49 

882,798 

8.  French  Cocbin-Ghlna 

1,225,218 

Total  posseesiona  in  Ania 

21,912.94 

1,488,011 

Oeeanica, 

1.  New  Caledonia  and  Loyalty 
lelaods  (1870) 

7,614.61 

478.86 

8.12 

60,804 

8.  Ma raaesas  Islands 

10,000 

Total,  Oceanfca 

8.094.09 

70.8(M 

J/Hca  (eTcinslYe  of  Algeria). 
1.  Benesambla  ♦ 

t 
900.70 
196.17 

67.18 

100,000 

8.  R^onion 

812,686 

8.  Mayotte  and  Noeso  B6 

4.  Bt'i'.-MaTle 

21,097 
6,408 

Total,  Africa 

1,232.05 

840,041 

America. 

St.-Pierre,  Mlanelon,  etc.  (1870) 
Hartinlqae  (1870) 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

81.22 

881.42 

718.44 
46,879.77 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

4,760 

Qaadeloupe  and  dependencies 
(1870) 

164,817 

French  Golana  (1870) 

167,705 

TotAl    Am^rfnA 

84,897 

Total  coloniesCezcept  Algeria) 

48,064.86 

848,199 

79,294.98 

2,240,555 

IL  Dbpxrdbnoxxs. 
.Aria.-^ambodia 

82,879.89 

461.78 

65.80 

8,672.64 

11.48 

1,000,000 

Oeeaniea. 

1.  Tahiti,    Moorea,    Tetnacoa, 
Maltea(1864) 

18,847 

8.  TnhaT,  Yarlia,  and  Rapa .... 

8.  Taamota  Islaods  (79) 

4.  Ghimbier  Islands  (6) 

675 

8,000 

036 

Total,  Oceanioa 

8,101.60 

88,458 

Total,  dependenctee 

86,481  J» 

1.028,4.'i8 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  the  Bro- 
glie  cabinet  found  itself  supported  by  only  a 
feeble  and  wavering  ms^ority.  Great  trouble 
was  caused  to  it  by  the  pastoral  letters  issued 
by  a  number  of  French  bishops  in  response  to 
the  Papal  Encyclical  of  November  21,  1873, 
and  denouncing  directly  or  indirectly  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  its  attacks  upon  the 
Oatholio  Ohnroh.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
considered  himself  personally  insulted  by  a  pas- 
toral letter  issued  by  Bishop  Plantier,  of  Ntmes. 
The  Bishop  of  Bodez,  Bourret,  called  the  church 
laws  which  several  European  states  had  re- 
cently adopted  *' conspiracies  of  thieves,"  and 
declared  that  these  abominable  usurpations  and 
manifest  thefts  would  justify  all  attacks  upon 
private  property  and  all  revolts  against  the 
present  rulers  of  the  states.  In  consequence 
of  the  remonstrances  from  Berlin,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Worship,  M.  de  Fourtou,  issued  on 
December  26,  1878,  a  circular  to  the  bishops, 
recommending  moderation.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment, however,  observed  that  the  circular 
in  no  wise  blamed  the  bishops,  but  merely 
gave  them  a  friendly  warning  to  be  cautious 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  times.    It 

*  France  has  abandoned  a  lar^e  portion  of  its  former 
possessions  in  Senegambia. 


was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Germacy  to 
accept  the  circular  as  a  reparation.  The 
French  Government  yielded  to  the  pressure 
brought  upon  it,  and  soon  after  suspended 
the  CTniven  for  two  months  for  having  pab- 
lished  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  P^- 
rigueuz,  though  the  language  of  this  letter  was 
generally  regarded  as  more  moderate  than 
that  of  the  bishops  of  Rodez,  Ntmes,  and 
other  dioceses.  The  Italian  Government  was 
greatly  offended  by  the  presence  at  the  port  of 
Oivita  Vecchia  of  the  French  steamer  UOrt- 
noque,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  embassy  and  of  the  Pope,  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  remonstrance,  the  French 
Government  deemed  it  best  to  give  assnranoe^i 
of  its  peaceable  intentions.  A  passionate  in- 
terpellation by  General  du  Temple,  who  it  was 
thought  desired  to  precipitate  a  war  with  Italj, 
called  forth  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Duke  de  Decazes,  on  January  20, 1874, 
new  assurances  of  a  peaceable  policy. 

On  January  8,  1874,  the  Kational  Aesemblr 
adopted,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  ministry,  a  motion  made  by  the  Legitimist 
Franclieu,  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  giving  the  Government  absolute  power  to 
name  the  mayors  in  all  the  86,000  communes 
of  the  country,  and  to  take  up  the  municipal 
bill  first.  The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  42  votes  (268  against  226),  and  the 
ministry  consequently  offered  its  resignation, 
which  the  President,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept, on  the  ground  tJiat  the  number  of  voters 
had  not  been  large  enough  to  show  the  opinion 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  National  Assemblj. 
The  majority  soon  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  President  by  giving  the  ministry  an  ex- 
pression of  its  continuing  confidence.  On  Janu- 
ary 18th,  M.  de  Kerdrel,  a  member  of  the  Right, 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  though  ministerial 
crises  do  not  possess  as  much  gravity  as  before 
the  20th  of  November,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
injurious  occurrences,  and  cause  serious  incon- 
venience in  the  administration  of  the  ooantrj. 
The  ministry  had  shown  too  much  suscepti- 
bility. The  sitting  of  January  8th  was  not 
numerously  attended,  and  the  Government  had 
certainly  not  the  m^ority  against  it.  M.  de 
Kerdrel  concluded  by  asking  the  ministry  for 
a  reply  such  as  would  satisfy  the  Assembly  and 
reassure  the  country.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  in 
reply,  said  that  by  the  vote  of  January  8th, 
the  Assembly  withdrew  from  the  order  of  the 
day  a  bill  of  which  the  ministers  demanded 
the  immediate  discussion ;  the  ministers  were 
bound  to  give  in  their  resignation,  without  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  vote.  The  strength  of  the  Grovemment 
must  reside  in  public  opinion  as  well  as  in  the 
Assembly.  The  ministry  asked  that  the  bill  on 
the  nomination  of  mayors  should  be  declared 
urgent ;  because  they  were  convinced  that  the 
measure  was  necessary,  not  because  they 
wished  to  delay  the  introduction  of  the  organic 
law  which  they  desired,  nor  from  party  con- 
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aderationa,  but  because  they  were  sure  that  institutions.    The  new  law  on  the  appointment 

the   present  condition  of  the   municipalities  of  majors  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  in 

could  not  continue  without  endangering  the  this  direction,  which  was  soon  to  he  followed 

r^B^ar  administration  of  the  muuicipal  dis-  by  a  curtailment  of  the  electoral  franchise  and 

tricts,  and  impeding  the  exercise  of  the  central  other  similar  measures. 

authority.     The  Assembly  having  refused  what  The  new  supplementary  elections  for  the 

they  asked  as  a  Government  necessity,  their  National  Assembly,  which  on  March  Ist  were 

dignity  required,  and  their  duty  prescribed,  held  in  the  departments  of  the  Yauclnse  and 

that  they  should  resign.    The  President,  M.  Vicnne,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Kepubli- 

Bu£fet,  then  read  an  order  of  the  day  express-  cans.    One  of  the  successful  candidates  was 

ing  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  in  the  min-  the  old  chief  of  the  Radical  party,  Ledru-Rol- 

istry.    It  was  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  lin,  who,  after  having  lived  for  more  than 

ten  bureaux,  in  which  the  Right  are  in  the  twenty  years  in  exile  and  retirement,  now  re- 

majority.    M.  Raoul  Duval  accused  the  minis-  turned  for  tlie  first  time  to  an  active  political 

ters  of  being  representatives  of  the  monarch-  life.    As  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  Vaucluse, 

ical  parties.     He   maintained    that  Marshal  a  department  reputed  to  be  the  most  ^' red  "in 

MacMahon  ought  to  select  his  ministers  from  all  France,  his  success  was    never  doubted. 

among  men  not  bound  by  party  ties,  and  he  That  he  did  not  poll  as  large  a  number  of  votes 

proposed  an  order  of  the  day  expressing  these  as  his  friends  expected,  was  partly  accounted 

views,    M.  Picard  accused  the  ministry  of  tol-  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  Re- 

erating  attacks  upon  the  republic.    It  ought  publican  party  looked  coldly  upon  his  candi- 

not  to  allow  shouts  to  be  raised  of  ^^  Long  live  dature.    The  Paris  Liberal  journals,  the  SiiclSy 

the  King  I "  or  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  I "  nor  XlXme  Steele  and  ^tenement^  protested  against 

permit  petitions  to  be  signed  in  favor  of  the  it  at  first,  fearing  that  his  name,  like  that  of 

Oomte  de  Chambord.    After  another  speech  M.  Barodet  in  Paris,  in  1878,  might  scare  mod- 

from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  defense  of  the  min-  erate  Republicans,   and    encourage    reaction. 

istry,  M.  Picard  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  Another  reason    why  M.    Ledru-Rollin    has 

order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple.    Tliis  mo-  scored  6,000  less  votes  than  any  Radical  elect- 

tion  was  rejected  by  856  against  816  votes,  cd  there  before  him  was  found  by  his  friends 

The  Assembly  then  voted  in  me  ordinary  man-  in  the  existence  of  the  reign  of  terror  inaugu- 

ner  apon  M.  do  KerdrePs  motion,  expressing  rated  by  the  prefect.    It  was  reported  that  a 

confidence  in   the    Govenmiient,   which   was  great  display  of  artillery  and  troops  of  the 

adopted  by  379  votes  against  221.    M.  Delsol,  line  was  made  in  the  Vaucluse  to  mtimidate 

a  member  of  the  Right,  then  moved  that  the  evil-minded  electors,  and  that  all  the  practices 

mayors  bill  should  be  taken  up  immediately,  of  the  empire  in  support  of  official  candidates 

This  course  was  agreed  to,  the  ministers  with-  were  revived  in  favor  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin^s 

drew  their  resignation,  and  on  January  20th  opponent,  the.  Marquis  Biliotti.  Of  great  politi- 

the  AsHcmbly  adopted  the  law  by  861  against  cal  importance  was  the  election  of  a  Republi- 

324  votes,  after  having  voted  down  several  can  in  tlie  Yienne,  which  was  considered  a 

amendments.     The  chief  speech  against  the  "  rural "  stronghold.    At  the  general  elections 

law  was  made  by  Louis  Blanc,  who  declared  it  of  February  8,   1871,    this    department    re- 

to  be  a  violation  of  the  electoral  law  and  irrec-  turned  three  anti-Republicans — MM.  Emoul, 

oncilable  with  the  love  for  freedom,  order,  and  Murveilleux    Duvignaux,    and    Rochethulon. 

country.  When,    in    July,   1871,    a  vacancy    occured, 

In  view  of  the  manifest  impossibility  to  re-  M.  de  8oubeyran,  then  a  timid  Bonapartist, 

store  any  form  of  monarchy  at  an  early  date,  but    at  all    events  an    anti-Republican,   was 

the  conservative  party  and  the  large  m^ority  returned  triumphantly  by  82,,000  votes  against 

of  the  National  Assembly  rallied  round  the  some  scattered  voices  for  Republicans.    Now 

''  Septennate  "  of  President  MacMahon  as  the  M.  Lepetit,   the  MUmnier  of  the  Order  of 

best  government  attainable  for  the  country  Advocates  of  Poitiers,  had  come  forward  on 

under  the  existing  circumstances.    The  Presi-  a  decided  Republican  platform,  backed  by  a 

dent  himself  abandoned  his  usual  reserve,  and  letter  from  M.  Thiers.    Bis  opponent  was  M. 

on  February  4th,  in  a  reply  to  an  address  from  de   Beauchamp,    the    brother-in-law    of  the 

the  president  of  a  commercial  court,  declared  wealthy  M.  de  Soubeyran,  who  was  charged 

his  determination  to  preserve,  uncurtailed,  the  with  spending  200,000  francs  on  the  election. 

powers  conferred  upon  him  for  the  term  of  The  prefect  and  a  number  of  new  mayors, 

seven  years  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  substituted  by  Government  for  those  elected 

•enforce  on  all  sides  a  due  respect  for  the  exist-  by  the  commune,  did  their  utmost  to  support 

ing  constitutional  laws.    The  Legitimists  were  M.  de  Beauchamp ;  and  yet  the  peasants,  in  a 

divided  on  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued;  while  district  essentially  agricultural,  returned  M. 

some  never  ceased  to  demand  the  immediate  Thiers^s  nominee,   by  84,146   against    81,160 

restoration  of  Henry  V.,  others  believed  that  votes.    The  letter  of  Thiers  in  favor  of  the 

his  time  had  not  yet  come.    The  Duke  de  candidature  of  Lepetit  made  a  powerful  im- 

Broglie,  on  many  occasions,  averred  his  desire  pression.  The  distinguished  statesman  warmly 

to  maintain  the  Septennate,  but  also  avowed  recommended  the  efforts  made  for  establishing 

bla  intention  to  surround  it  with  monarchical  a  moderate  and  lasting  republic.    He  declared 
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a  rsBtoration  of  monarchj  to  be  impossible  ia  oomplishing  th«  work  thjU  God  gave  to  Widi' 

view  of  the  Bpirit  prevailing  among  the  massea  in^ii  to  achieve  alone."  M.  Thiers  proceeded 

and  tlie  split  amoDg  the  monarchical  parties,  to  point  oot  the  futility  of  the  efforts  made  to 

The  electors  therefore  would  do  well  to  en-  restore  moDarcby  in  France,  and  hoped  that 

lighten  the  National  Aasemblj  by  the  election  parties  wonld  end  hj  acknowledging  Uieir  ina- 

of  moderate  Repablioans,  without  Hearing  it.  bilitj  to  carry  out  snob  prqjectB,  and  leavo  the 

The  result  of  the  election  was  on  all  sides  conntr]'  to  govern  itaelf  sa  it  liked  beet.    H. 

chiefly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  this  letter.  Thiers,  to  tliis  end,  reoommended  persevcraiice 

On  February  26th,  Thiers  ^ain  expressed  his  and  scrupulons  respect  for  law.     Ho  stated 

preference  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  that  be  would  devote  to  the  service  of  France 

a  moderate  republic  in  reply  to  a  French  dele-  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  him.     Tbs 

gation  from  New  York,  which  in  the  name  of  Bonapartists  were  devided   in   their  opinions 

a  number  of  French  residents  of  the  United  on  the  Septennate.    The  great  parliBmentuy 

States    presented  him  with  an    album.     M.  leader  of  the  party,  ei-Uinister  Rouber,  in  a 

Thiers  said:  "The  noble  example  of  Wash-  letter  addressed  to  the  Ami dt  T Ordre  prom- 

ington  should  be  a  model  for  as  all.     Those  iaed  to  the  Septennate  his  enpport,  making  it, 

who  govern  or  may  govern  France  sbould  however,  dependent   on    several    conditioo*. 

have  this  great  model  before  them.    They  will  The  Government,  which  cannot  well  do  wilh- 

be  fortunate  if  they  unitedly  succeed  in  ac-  out  the  support  of  the  Bonapartlsta,  totA  great 


offense  at  the  declnration  that  at  the  right  a  speech  to  the  prince  in  the  name  of  the 

point  of  time  only  two  farms  of   government  party,  and  the  prince  made  a  reply,  which  was 

would  be  face  to  face,  the  empire  and  the  re-  generally  commended  as  well  suited  to  the  oc- 

pnblio.     Prince  Napoleon,  on  the  other  banil,  caaion.     He  extolled  the  plibaciU  an  the  right 

declared    that   he  could    not    recognise    the  and  salvation  of  the  country,  and  declared  him- 

Septennate,  as  it  was  not  based  on  universal  self  ready,  if  the  name  of  Napoleon  should,  for 

suffrage,  and  that  he  remained  a  Ann  Adherent  the  eighth  time,  proceed  from  the  ballot-box, 

of  democratic  principles.     On  March  16th  the  to  assume  the  respondbility  which  the  vote  of 

m^ority  of  the  Prince  Imperial  was  made  the  the  nation  might  impose  on  him.    In  the  mean 

occasion  of  a  great  Bonapartist  demonstration,  while,  the  prince  said,  the  order  was  tnain- 

and  a  much  greater  success  attended  this  dem-  taioed  by  the  swnrd  of  the  Duke  of  Magenta, 

onatration  than  a  short  time  ago  could  have  the  companion  of  his  father's  glorj  and  misfor- 

seemed 4)0Bsible.     All  tlie  great  personages  of  tune,  whose  loyalty  was  a  guarantee  that  he 

the  party  came  over,  numerous  deputies  and  would  not  give  up  the  treasure  guarded  by  him. 

senators,  and  crowds  of  dismissed  imperialist  The  number  of  frenchmen  attending  this  dem- 

prefects.    There  were,  too,  a  auflicient  cumber  onstration  was  estimated  at  S,000.     Among 

of  humbler  adherents  to  show  that  imperialism  the  prominent  men  who  were  present  were 

bas  a  large  bold  on  the  affections  of  some  who  Rouher,  Cassaignao,  and  Murat    Prince  Na- 

do  not  expect  to  get  any  personal  gain  out  of  poleon  was  not  present,  thus  indicating  by  bis 

a  restored  empire.    The  Dnke  of  Padua  made  absence  that  the  rupture  between  him  and 
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the  family  of  the  late  Emperor  was  complete.  pubUoan,  received  23,628  votes,  and  M.  Lespe- 

The  French  Government  deposed  a  few  mairet  rat,  the  Mmisteriolist,  18,329.      The  figures 

who  had  taken  part  in  the  demonstration,  show  that  in  the  wealthy  department  of  the 

among  them  the  Dake  of  Padaa,  but  it  was  Gironde  the  Republican  candidate  had  a  ma- 

commonly  believed  that  the  demonstration  had  jority  of  votes  over  the  candidates  of  all  the 

greatly  strengthened    the   position   and   the  other  parties  combined,  and  that  the  Republi- 

hopes  of  the  Bonapartists.     This  impression  can  and  the  Imperialist  candidates,  between 

was  strengthened  by  the  glowing  eulogy  which  them,  polled  not  far  from  six  times  the  nnm- 

Emile  Ollivier,  the  ex-Premier  of  Napoleon  III.,  ber  of  votes  given  to  the  representative  of  the 

made  in  the  French  Academy  on  the  greatness  Duke  de  Broglie.    In  the  other  department, 

of  the  late  Emperor.  one  of  those  which  suffered  most  by  the  war. 

On  March  27th  a  new  and  unlooked-for  and  were  only  lately  relieved  from  the  Ger- 

attempt  was  made  by  the  Legitimist  party  to  man  occupation,  the  Government  hoped  for  a 

hasten  the  restoration  of  monarchy.    Follow*  more  favorable  return,  and  was  equally  disap- 

iiig  up  the  Legitimist  attack  against  the  Septen-  pointed.    Thus,  after  a  session  which  had  wit- 

nial  power,  of  which  M.  Oasenove  de  Pradino,  nessed  a  full  exposition  of  the  ministericd  pol- 

yL  de  Franclieu,  and  M.  d^Aboville  were  the  icy,  the  Government  and  the  msgority  of  the 

vanguard,  M.  Dahirel  presented  a  bill  enacting  Assembly  were  condemned  from  opposite  sides 

that,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1874,  the  Assembly,  of  France. 

by  a  public  vote,  should  decide  between  the  The  National  Assembly  reassembled  on  May 
monarchy  and  the  republic.    France,  he  said,  18th,  and  reelected  M.  Buffet  as  President  by 
was  tired  of  the  provisional.    The  Assembly,  860  of  887  votes,  the  Left  not  taking  part  in 
while  pretending  to  be  constituent,  had  hither-  the  voting.    On  May  15th  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
to  constituted  nothing,  for  the  present  patched-  proposed  the  bill  for  an  Upper  Chamber,  to  be 
up  state  of  things  was  no  Constitution.    He  called  the  Grand  Council,  and  to  be  composed 
mo ved  that  his  bill  should  be  considered  urgent,  of  800  members.     Of  these  lOQ  were  to  be 
M.  de  Kerdrel,  a  insionist,  while  proclaiming  named  by  the  Executive  power ;  about  150  to 
himself  as  good  a  royalist  as  M.  Dahirel,  pro-  be  elected  by  the  departments  in  the  propor- 
tested  that  not  a  single  hour  could  be  sub-  tion  of  one  member  to  200,000  voters;  and 
tracted  from  Marshal  MacMahon's  seven  years,  cardinals  and  marshals  of  France  would  sit 
unless,  indeed,  the  marshal  himself  chose  to  re-  without  election  just  as  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
sign.     On  a  division,  the  ministry  was  saved  pire.   Categoriesof  eligibilities  were  laid  down, 
by  the  Left,  the  m^ority  against'voting  the  bill  including  retired  judges,  high  functionaries, 
as  urgent  being  880  to  256.    Some  extreme  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  high- 
Opposition  deputies  reproached  their  friends  est  tax-payers.     The  Grand  Council  was  to 
with  missmg  an  opportunity  to  upset  the  mm-  have  coordinate  powers  with  the  National  As- 
istry,  but  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Ledru-Rollin  sembly,  and  moreover  was  to  be  enabled  to 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Left  could  not  for  a  constitute  itself  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice 
moment  sanction  M.   DahireVs  doctrine  that  to  try  ministers  and  ^e  President  of  the  Re- 
the  Assembly  was  competent  to  proclaim  a  public.    The  President  of  the  Republic  was, 
definitive  government.    On  the  same  day  the  however,  only  to  be  responsible  to  it  for  a  vio- 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  fortification  of  lation  of  the  Constitution.    The  President  of 
Paris,  which  reoommended  a  large  extension  the  Grand  Council  would  be  elected  by  the 
of  the  fortifications  in  order  to  make  it  possible  Grand  Council  itself.    In  the  case  of  his  death 
to  take  the  offensive,  was  adopted.    M.  Thiers,  or  resignation,  the  Grand  Council  would  be  in- 
in  a  vigorous  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  vested  with  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  Ex- 
l^reat  attention,  spoke  against  the  report.    He  ecutive  power  until  further  order.    In  case  of 
held  that  the  system  of  distant  forts  proposed  the  vacancy  of  the  Executive,  the  President  of 
by  the  committee  would  entail  excessive  ex-  the  Grand  Council  would  become  ipso  foxto 
penditure  and   necessitate  too  numerous  an  President  of  the  Republic  ad  interim.    He 
army,   and  proposed  that  the  heights  near-  must  immediately  convoke  the  National  As- 
est  to  the  present  fortifications  should  be  for-  sembly,  and  the  two  Chambers  united  in  Con- 
tified  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Paris  from  gress  would  at  once  replace  the  President  of 
bombardment  The  Assembly  ultimately  adopt-  the  Republic  without  being  bound  to  invest 
ad  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  by  the  successor  of  Marshal  MacMohon  with  the 
889  against  193  votes.  same  title  or  the  same  powers.    On  the  next 

On  March  28th  the  National  Assembly  ad-  day.  May  16th,  the  ministry  suffered  a  crush- 

joumed  to  May  12th.    At  two  supplementary  ing  defeat  upon  the  question  of  the  Electoral 

elections,  held  on  March  29th,  in  the  depart-  Bill,  by  881  votes  against  817.    M.  Batbie,  re- 

ment  of  the  Gironde  and  the  Haute-Marne,  the  porter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitutional 

Republicans  again  obtained  a  very  marked  sue-  Laws,  asked  the  House  to  fix  the  first  reading 

eees.     In  the  Gironde  the  Republican  candi-  of  the  Electoral  Bill  for  the  following  Wednes- 

date,  M.  Rondier,  received  68,877  votes,  while  day,  whereupon  M.  Thery,  of  the  Right,  pro- 

the  Imperialist  and  Ministerialist  candidates  posed  to  give  precedence  to  the  Municipal  Bill, 

polled  45,079  and  21,598  respectively.    In  the  M.  Raudot,  ministerialist,  proposed  a  compro- 

Haute-Mame,  M.  Danelle  Bemardin,  the  Re-  mise;  but  the  Duke  de  Broglie  rose  and,  on  the 
VOL.  XIV. — 21    A 
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part  of  the  ministry,  insisted  on  the  demand  amendment,  moved  by  Bardonx,  which  re- 
of  the  reporter  of  the  committee,  not  for  per-  tains  the  method  of  administration  at  pree- 
Bonal  reasons,  but  because  it  recognized  in  it  ent  used  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  rejects 
the  answer  to  an  urgent  want,  and  a  pressing  the  system  of  decentraUzation  proposed  by  the 
appeal  from  the  country.  M.  Lucien  Brun  committee,  which  would  add  to  the  municipal 
said  he  and  his  friends  were  anxious  to  have  council  an  equal  number  of  payers  of  the  high- 
the  Political  Electoral  Bill  discussed  as  soon  as  est  taxes.  The  msgority  of  the  committee  now 
possible,  but  he  urged  the  Government  not  to  desired  to  withdraw  its  report,  but  the  minor- 
make  the  question  of  priority  a  cabinet  ques-  ity  at  once  took  it  up,  and  tbe  Assembly,  by 
tion.  M.  de  Broglie  again  insisted  upon  the  579  against  83  votes,  adopted  an  amendment 
importance  of  the  vote,  and  the  division  was  by  Berthauld,  repealing  three  articles  of  the 
then  taken,  the  result  being  that  the  ministry  report,  which  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
were  in  the  minority.  The  hostile  migority  the  cumulative  voting  system.  OnJnne22dan 
was  composed  of  the  different  sections  of  the  amendment  by  the  L^dft,  that  the  Government 
Left,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Depu-  may  elect  municipal  councils,  but  must,  in  that 
ties  of  the  Left  Centre,  of  eighteen  Bonapart-  case  order  new  elections  within  six  months, 
ists,  almost  the  whole  group,  and  more  than  was  rejected  by  866  against  811  votes.  On 
fifty  Legitimists.  Immediately  after  the  rising  June  28th  President  MacMahon,  while  review- 
of  the  Assembly,  the  ministers  gave  in  their  ing,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  50,000  troops, 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Marshal  took  occasion  to  define  his  policy  with  great 
MacMahon  requested  them  to  retain  their  port-  precision  and  force.  After  praising  the  troops 
folios  until  their  successors  should  be  appoint-  for  their  good  appearance  and  their  regular 
ed.  M.  Buffet  and  M.  d^Audriffet-Pasquier  movements,  the  marshal  associated  the  army 
both  declined  to  undertake  tbe  formation  of  a  with  himself  in  the  guardianship  of  order  and 
ministry.  M.  de  Goulard  agreed  to  try  his  of  the  public  peace,  saying :  '^  This  part  of  the 
hand  at  forming  a  new  cabinet,  but  was  not  mission  which  has  been  imposed  upon  me  be- 
succesafnl.  On  May  28d  a  new  ministry  was  longs  equally  to  you.  We  will  fulfill  it  togeth- 
at  length  constituted,  consisting  of  the  follow-  er  to  the  end,  maintaining  everywhere  the  an- 
ing  members :  General  Cissey,  Vice-President  thority  of  the  law  and  the  respect  due  to  it." 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War;  Decazes,  The  President's  order  of  the  day  was  received 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Fourtou,  Minister  with  great  iapplause  by  papers  of  all  parties, 
of  the  Interior ;  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance ;  except  tbe  Legitimists. 

CaUaux,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Grivart,  The  Count  de  Chambord,  on  July  2d,  issued 
Minister  of  Commerce ;  Camons,  Minister  of  a  new  manifesto,  which,  however,  failed  to  pro- 
Public  Instruction ;  Tailhaud,  Minister  of  Jus-  duce  the  least  effect,  and  appeared  to  weaken 
tice ;  Montagnac,  Minister  of  the  Navy.  The  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  prospects  of  the 
new  ministry  had  do  policy  of  its  own ;  it  was  Legitimists.  The  manifesto  passed  over  in  si- 
te avoid  any  conflict  with  the  National  Assem-  lence  the  difficult  question  of  the  flag,  declared 
bly  and  to  oppose  none  of  the  resolutions  passed  that  the  count  would  follow  the  call  of  the  na- 
by  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  supposed  tion,  and  govern  with  two  Chambers,  the  see- 
to  agree  with  the  President,  especially  in  favor-  ond  of  which  would  be  elected  by  the  people, 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Church.  but  that  he  would  not  allow  barren  politi- 

The  result  of  a  supplementary  election  held  cal  debates  in  the  Chambers.  A  motion  by 
in  the  department  of  Ni^vre,  on  May  25th,  Larochefoucauld  in  the  National  Assembly  on 
produced  a  more  than  usual  excitement,  as  it  July  7th,  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
strongly  impressed  the  public  mind  on  the  rapid  was  promptly  rejected,  and  the  Government 
progress  of  Bonapartism.  The  department,  suspended  the  Union,  by  which  the  manifesto 
which  in  October,  1878,  had  elected  a  Bepub-  had  been  published.  An  order  of  the  day  pro- 
lican,  now  chose  M.  de  Bonrgoing,  the  cham-  posed  by  Lucien  Brun,  which  censured  the 
berlain  and  equerry  of  Napoleon  III.,  giving  suppression  of  the  Union,  was  rejected  by  a 
him  87,699  votes  against  82,157  cast  for  the  large  majority ;  but,  as  the  Assembly,  on  the 
Republican  candidate  and  4,527  given  to  the  other  hand,  refused  to  adopt  an  amendment  pro- 
Legitimist,  posed  by  M.  Paris,  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 

On  June  1st  the  National  Assembly  began  ei-nment,  the  ministry  offered  its  resignation, 

the  discussion  of  the  municipal  electoral  law.  The  President  refused  to  accept  the  resigna- 

On  June  8th  it  adopted,  by  403  against  288  tion,  but  on  July  9th  addressed  a  message  t^ 

votes.  Article  I.,  which  provides  that  the  elec-  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  called  for  speedy 

toral  lists  have  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  special  action  on  those  constitutional  laws  which  he 

committee,  consisting  of  the  maWe,  a  delegate  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  fulfillment  of 

of  the  administration  and  a  delegate  of  the  his  Septennial  powers.    The  ministry,  on  July 

municipal  council.    To  Article  V.,  which  fibres  80th,  explained  the  wishes  of  the  President 

the  age  of  voters  at  twenty-five  years,  La-  more  fully,  designating  as  specially  necessary 

fayette   moved   an   amendment,  substituting  organic  laws  on  the  establishment  of  a  First 

twenty-one  for  twenty-five,  and  the  amend*  Chamber,  and  the  bestowal  upon  the  President 

ment  was  adopted  by  848  against  887  votes,  of  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Second  Chamber 

On   June   18th,  the    Assembly  adopted    an  with  the  consent  of  the  First.    On  July  15th 
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the  Constitutional  Committee  of  Thirty  laid  sition    between  the  Right  Centre  and   Left 

before  the  National  Assembly  the  draft  of  the  Centre,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  members 

organic  laws  on  the  Grovemment  of  France,  presided  over  by  M.  Target,  whose  inflnence 

It  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  was  decisive  in  the  event  of  May  24,   1878, 

the  President,  the  erection  of  a  First  Chamber,  when  M.  Thiers  was  overthrown.    Ail  parties 

gave  the  President  the  right  to  dissolve  the  in  the  Assembly  agreed  that  the  appointment 

Second  Chamber,  even  wiihont  the  consent  of  of  the  new  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Fi- 

the  First,  made  the  President  personally  re-  nance  was  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Bona- 

spoDsible  for  high-treason,  while  the  ministers  partists. 

have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  acts  On  August  16tb  the  Bonapartists  obtained 

of  the  Government. .  In  case  of  the  death  or  another  great  victory  at  a  supplementary  elec- 

resignation   of   MacMahon,   the   Senate  and  tion  for  the  National  Assembly  in  the  depart- 

Chamber  of  Deputies  are  to  decide  conjointly  ment  of   Calvados.     Of  the  77,286  electors 

on  the  future  form  of  government.  who  voted  for  the  Bonapartist  candidate,  M.  le 

An  important  discussion  took  place  on  July  Provost  de  Launay  received  40,794  votes ;  M. 

13th,  on  a  motion  by  Cosimir  Perier  to  pro-  Aubert,  Republican,  27,272 ;  and  M.  de  Fon- 

claim  the  republic  as  the  definite  form  of  tette.  Monarchist,  8,978.    In  1872  the  number 

government  for  France.    The  motion  had,  on  of  voters  was  68,000.    M.  Paris,  the  deceased 

June  16th,  been  declared  urgent  by  the  Na-  Republican  deputy,  obtained  28,000  votes;  M. 

tional  Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  Constitn-  Foumist,  Legitimist,  17,000 ;  M«  Jorel  Desclo- 

tional  Committee,  which  now  reported  on  it  ad-  sidres,  Orleanist,  15,000 ;  and  M.  de  Colbert 

versely.     General  Cissey,  in  the  name  of  the  Chapannais,  Bonapartist,  3,000.    A  compari- 

Govemment,  also   declared   against   it;    the  son  of  these  electoral  statistics  shows  that, 

country  expected  at  present  the  organization  while  the  strength  of  the  Republicans  has  re- 

of  the  powers  of  the  President,  and  the  Gov-  mained  about  the  same,  the  Bonapartists  have 

emment  expected  that  its  rights  be  defined ;  almost  wholly  absorbed  the  two  other  mo- 

in  future,  the  country  would  be  at  liberty  to  narchical  parties. 

dispose  of  its  destinies.  In  accordance  with  During  a  tour  which  President  MacMahon 
the  declaration  of  the  Government,  the  As-  made  in  August  and  September  through 
sembly  rejected  the  motion  by  874  votes  Brittany  and  the  northwestern  provinces,  he 
against  383.  A  motion  by  MaleviUe,  declaring  was  everywhere  warmly  received.  In  his 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved,  was  also  re-  replies  to  the  addresses  with  which  he '  was 
jected  by  869  against  840.  On  July  81st,are80«  welcomed,  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  policy 
lution  was  adopted  to  a^onrn  from  August  6th  which  he  had  consistently  pursued  during  the 
to  November  80th.  The  Minister  of  the  Inte-  session  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  carefully 
rior  declared  on  this  occasion  that  the  Govern-  avoided  expressing  a  preference  for  any  perma- 
ment  engaged  during  the  a^ournment  of  the  nent  form  of  government.  He  eagerly  showed 
National  Assembly  to  oppose  any  plot  against  his  personal  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  powers  of  the  President.  Motions  for  without,  however,  giving  any  encouragement 
raising  or  suspending  the  state  of  siege  where  to  the  political  publications  of  the  bishops, 
it  still  existed  were  rejected.  In  the  standing  At  a  supplementary  election  held  in  the  de- 
committee,  which  was  to  represent  the  Assem-  partment  of  Mame  and  Loire,  on  September 
bly  daring  the  adjournment,  all  parties  were  19th,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  was 
represented  except  the  Bonapartists.  elected  over  the  monarchical  candidate,  in 
Shortly  before  the  adjournment,  a  partial  whose  support  all  the  other  parties  had  united, 
modification  of  the  ministry  had  taken  place.  The  elections  for  the  French  Councils-General 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  Magne,  on  July  16th,  took  place  on  October  4th  and  11th.  Of  the 
offered  his  resignation  because  the  Assembly  members  elected — 1,436  in  number — ^678  are 
had  rejected,  by  862  against  265  votes,  a  mo-  Republicans,  604  Monarchists,  and  168  Bona- 
tion  by  Goulart  for  doubling  the  salt-tax,  partists.  The  result  was,  like  that  of  nearly 
which  he  warmly  recommended,  and  because  all  the  supplementary  elections,  favorable  to 
all  his  effbrts  for  covering  the  deficit  of  600,-  the  Republicans  and  the  Bonapartists,  the  for- 
000,000  francs  by  additional  taxes  had  failed,  mer  gaining  80  and  the  Bonapartists  68  seats. 
He  was  followed,  on  July  17th,  by  Fourtou  the  Through  these  elections  the  Republicans  at- 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  like  himself  a  tained  a  minority  in  88  Councils-General  and 
representative  of  the  Bonapartist  party.  Their  the  Monarchists  in  44.  In  three  departments 
places  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  — ^namely,  Aude,  Ard^che,  and  Gard — ^the  Re- 
Mathieu-Bodet  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  publicans  and  Monarchists  are  .equally  di- 
General  Chabaud-Latour  as  Minister  of  War.  vided.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  were 
General  Chabaud-Latour,  who  belongs  to  the  not  reelected  to  their  seats  was  Prince  Napo- 
Kight  Centre,  is  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  of  leon.  In  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed 
the  Princes  of  Orleans,  and  the  choice  of  a  by  him  toward  the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  Em- 
military  man  as  head  of  the  home  office,  was  press,  the  Bonapartist  members  of  the  General- 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  policy  of  firm-  Council  of  Corsica,  who  had  elected  him  to 
ne^is  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  M.  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  were  so  in- 
Mathieu-Bodet  occupies  in  tlie  Assembly  a  po-  censed  against  him  that  they  absented  them- 
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selyes  from  the  April  session,  and  a  qnomm  Presidents  by  422,327  and  287  votes.    At  a 

could  not,  consequently,  be  obtained.    At  the  second  ballot,  which  was  necessary  for  the 

fall  election  they  nominated,  and  successfully  election  of  the  fourth  Vice-President,  the  Dnke 

elected  against  him,  Prince  Charles  of  Canino,  Audiffret-Pasquier,  of  the  Right  Centre,  was 

whose  faUier,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Con-  elected  by  283  Totes  over  Rampon,  of  the  Left 

stitnent  Assembly  in  1849,  voted  for  the  depo-  Centre,  who  received  261  votes.  The  members 

sition  of  the  Pope.  of  the  bureau  were  then  drawn  for  by  lot,  amid 

On  October  18th  the  Or^noqne  was  recalled  much  conversation  and  noise, 
from  Civita  Yecchia,  where,  ever  since  the  The  message  of  the  President  was  delivered 
month  of  August,  1870,  she  had  remained  at  on  December  8d,  and  read  by  the  Yiee-Freai- 
the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  in  ^'  case  he  wished,  dent  of  the  Council,  General  Cissey.  The  mes- 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  France,  to  quit  sage  states  that  the  President  during  the  re- 
Italy."  *^  The  departure  of  the  Or6noque,''  cess  had  endeavored  to  strengthen  peace  and 
the  Journal  Offlciel  said,  **  implies  no  change  maintain  order.  The  relations  of  the  Cov- 
in the  sentiments  of  devotion  and  solicitude  emment  with  foreign  powers  had  become  more 
of  France  toward  his  Holiness."  A  fresh  ves-  and  more  friendly,  and  the  economic  condition 
sel  will  be  placed  at  his  service,  but  it  will  re-  of  the  country  had  at  the  same  time  sensibly 
main  in  one  of  the  French  ports  of  the  Medi-  improved.  There  had  been  an  exceptionallj 
terranean.  Inmiediately  beneath  this  notice  good  harvest,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  an  announcement  that  the  Kleber  had  was  increasing,  and  a  larger  revenue  might  be 
been  ordered  to  leave  Toulon  and  proceed  on  espected  from  existing  taxation.  In  passing 
a  special  mission  to  Corsica.  through  some  of  the  departments  be  had  every- 

The  municipal  elections,  which  took  place  where  been  stmck  with  the  love  of  order  dis- 
in  November,  were  even  more  favorable  to  played,  and  the  desire  prevailing  that  the  power 
the  Republican  party  than  the  supplementary  he  exercised  should  be  strengthened  in  order 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  and  the  that  it  might  fulfill  its  mission.  The  House 
elections  for  the  Councils-General.  In  the  would  shortly  be  called  upon  to  examine  tliis 
large  towns  the  Radicals  met  with  a  marked  question,  and  he  hoped  that  an  understanding 
success  over  the  candidates  of  the  moderate  Re-  would  be  arrived  at.  He  would  not  shrink 
publican  party,  which  was  a  remarkable  feature  from  responsibility,  nor  would  the  intervention 
ofthe  electoral  contest.  In  Marseilles  the  Radi-  of  his  Government  be  wanting.  He  accepted 
cals  returned  their  candidates  by  a  large  ma-  power  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  to  carry  ont 
jority,  beating  those  recommended  by  M.  La-  the  work  of  social  defense  and  national  restora- 
badi^,  a  well-known  and  violent  Republican,  tion,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  duty 
In  Lyons,  thirty-four  Radicals  and  one  moder-  nothing  would  discourage  him.  He  would  re- 
ate  Republican  were  returned  almost  <  unani-  main  at  his  post  to  the  last  day  of  lus  seven 
mously,  the  Conservatives  not  giving  them-  yearsHerm,  with  unshaken  firmness  and  a  sera- 
selves  the  trouble  to  vote.  The  last  Municipal  pulous  respect  for  the  laws. 
Council  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  the  sec-  An  excited  debate  was  called  forth  in  the  Na- 
ond  city  of  France  was  dissolved  by  M.  Thiers,  tional  Assembly  by  M.  Jaubert's  bill  for  freeing 
and  replaced  by  a  special  commission,  and  superior  education  from  state  control.  M.Chal- 
the  Conservatives  of  Lyons  probably  thought  lemd-Lacour  having,  on  December  4th,  spoken 
they  would  not  have  to  endure  the  new  Conn-  against  the  bill  and  complained  of  the  en- 
cil  for  any  length  of  time.  Several  Right-  croachmentsof  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Bishop 
Centre  deputies,  and  M.  Grivart,  the  Minister  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  on  December  6th,  in  re- 
of  Commerce,  were  defeated,  to  the  great  de-  ply,  reproached  him  with  having  placed  Catbo- 
light  ofthe  opposition.  No  troubles  worth  lies  outside  the  pale  of  law.  The  bishop  asserted 
mentioning  occurred,  military  precautions  hav-  that  the  danger  arose  from  those  persons  who 
ing  been  adopted  in  dangerous  localities.  The  aaid  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ought  to  have 
Municipal  Council  in  Paris  consists  of  twelve  been  shot.  At  these  words  violent  protesta- 
Conservatives  and  sixty-eight  Republicans ;  tions  came  from  the  Left,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
but  while  sixty-six  of  the  latter  were  sup-  culty  the  president  obtained  silence.  M.  Chal- 
ported  by  the  Radicals,  all  of  them  are  not  lemel-Lacour  replied  with  great  bitterness,  and 
themselves  Radicid — in  round  numbers  180,-  concluded  by  referring  the  personal  attacks  of 
000  for  Republican,  and  78,000  for  Conserva-  Monsignor  Dupanloup  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tive  candidates.  At  the  election  of  a  deputy  honest  men  who  sat  in  the  Assembly,  and  gen- 
in  April,  1878,  M.  Barodet,  the  Radical  can-  erally  to  those  who  had  any  regard  for  the  dig- 
didate,  obtained  180,000  votes,  while  M.  R6-  nity  of  the  French  episcopate.  M.  Bufiet  pro- 
musat,  the  moderate  Republican,  and  Colonel  tested  against  the  language  used  by  M.  Challe- 
Stofiel,  the  Bonapartist,  mustered  together  mel-Lacour  when  addressing  a  man  who  was 
162,000,  so  that  842,000  electors  in  all  voted.  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  episcopate. 

The  new  session  of  the  National  Assembly  Quiet  having  been  restored,  other  speakers  ad- 
met  on  November  80th.    M.  Buffet  was  re-  dressed  the  House,  and  the  Assembly  decided, 
elected  President  by  848  votes,  205  blank  votes  by  658  against  183  votes,  that  the  bill  should 
being  cast.    At  the  first  balloting  Martel,  Be-  be  read  a  second  time, 
noist  d*Azy,  and  Kerdrel,  were  elected  Vice-  The  Spanish  Government  has  ever,  since  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Oarlist  war,  suspected  the  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Gironde  is  on  similar 
French  authorities  of  favoring  and  encouraging  grounds  assailed.  Finally,  the  Marquis  Vega 
the  Oarlists.  Spain  repeatedly  remonstrated  di  Armijo  charges  the  French  Government 
against  this  conduct,  and  France  replied  that  with  the  breach  of  an  ^^  understanding  " — 
all  precautions  which  could  be  required  by  in-  which,  though  only  a  verbal  one,  was  tohave 
temational  usage  had  been  taken.  These  as-  had^  as  he  asserts,  the  force  of  a  convention — 
surancea  were,  however,  not  regarded  as  satis-  between  the  French  ehargi  d'affaires  and  the 
factory  in  Madrid,  and  in  October  the  Spanish  Spanish  ministry ;  the  former  spontaneously 
embassador  in  Paris  presented  to  the  French  promising  and  the  latter  accepting  the  as- 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  an  elaborate  diplo-  surance  &at  all  the  leading  Carusts,  whether 
matic  note,  which  is  in  fact  a  pointed  and  de-  military  or  civilian,  found  in  France  should  be 
tailed  indictment  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  sent  to  the  Swiss  or  Belgian  frontier,  and  that 
France  toward  Spain  since  the  outbreak  of  t;he  those  of  less  mark  should  be  forced  to  reenter 
Garlist  war.  That  some  such  formal  accusa-  Spain.  Neither  part  of  this  engagement  has, 
tion  was  pending  had  been  congectured  from  according  to  the  Spanish  embassador,  been 
the  cold  and  guarded  language  used  on  one  side  carried  out  by  the  French  authorities, 
and  the  other  by  the  French  embassador  at  The  French  answer  to  this  memorandum  was 
Madrid  and  by  Marshal  Serrano  when  the  em-  forwarded  to  the  Spanish  embassador  on  De- 
bassador  presented  his  credentials.  The  re-  cember  18th.  In  this  communication,  couched 
monstrance  which  the  Marquis  Vega  di  Armijo  in  conciliatory  but  firm  language,  the  Duke  De- 
was  instructed,  after  full  consideration,  to  bring  cozes  confronts  and  discusses  wil^  precision 
under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  Decazes,  is  neither  all  the  allegations  enumerated  by  the  Spanish 
cold  nor  guarded.  The  note  is  couched  in  Ian-  embassador  against  tiie  conduct  of  the  French 
guage  which  is  much  more  direct  and  concise  authorities  on  the  Pyrenees  frontier,  thus  ac- 
than  is  commonly  met  with  in  diplomatic  litera-  cepting  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  of  the 
ture.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  vague  appeals  various  governments  incriminated  since  1869. 
and  complaints,  but  challenges  direct  issues,  spe-  With  regard  to  the  chief  of  these  allegations, 
cifies  times  and  places  and  persons,  attacks  indi-  such  as  the  entry  of  Don  Carlos  into  Spain, 
vidual  servants  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  duke  finds  himself  able  to  cite  the  authentic 
demands  redress  of  a  specific  kind  in  the  most  testimony  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  of 
uncompromising  tone.  The  Marquis  Vega  di  M.  de  la  Vega' s  predecessors,  who  have  ren- 
Armijo,  in  protesting  against  the  fiiilure  of  the  dered  homage  to  the  attituae  of  the  French 
French  Government  to  observe  the  obligations  Government  and  to  the  zeal  of  its  agents.  He 
of  neutrality  toward  Spain,  retains  a  sufficient  finds,  moreover,  in  a  speech  by  a  foreign  min- 
remnant  of  official  courtesy  to  assume  that  his  ister,  an  emphatic  reply  to  the  accusations 
renewed  remonstrance  is  rendered  necessary  by  which  have  been  preferred.  After  this  ezam- 
the  default  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  ination  of  the  complaints  put  forward  by  the 
French  Government.  He  reminds  the  Duke  Spanish  embassador,  the  Duke  Decazes  ez- 
Decozes  of  the  repeated  engagements  which  had  plicitly  claims  for  the  French  Government  the 
been  entered  uito  for  regulating  the  relations  right  of  nominating  and  maintaining  its  agents 
of  France  toward  the  Spanish  Government  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  independence  and  re- 
the  Oarlists,  and  insists  that  these  engagements  sponsibility,  and  he  expresses  surprise  at  any 
have  been  broken  by  the  direct  acts  or  the  su-  indication  being  given  by  Spain  on  this  subject, 
pine  and  studied  indifference  of  the  prefects  He  does  not  consent  to  follow  the  embassador 
and  lesser  officials  of  the  frontier  departments  in  examining  the  eventuality  of  measures  which 
of  Southern  France.  The  traffic  in  contraband  should  be  t^en  on  the  frontier  to  insure  com- 
of  war  goes  on,  it  is  alleged,  as  merrily  as  ever ;  mon  action  of  the  military  forces  of  the  two 
the  Oarlist  conspuracy  is  actively  and  openly  at  governments.  He  sets  aside  this  suggestion,  as 
work  in  Bayonne,  Perpignan,  Pau,  Oleran,  and  also  the  example  of  Portugal,  which  seems  to 
other  populous  places  of  the  southern  depart-  him  opposed  to  it,  and  which  he  does  not  con- 
ments ;  and  Oarlist  leaders  and  soldiers,  with  sider  convincing.  As  to  the  reproach  that 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  disguise,  parade  streets  France  has  pursued  in  Spanish  affairs  apolicy 
of  French  towns  as  freely  as  they  might  the  contrary  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  French 
headquarters  of  the  Pretender  at  Estella.  The  nation,  the  Duke  Decazes  replies  that  France 
Prefect  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  distinctly  wishes  well  to  Spain,  and  desires  that  it  may 
charged  with  permitting  the  passage  of  Oarlist  regain  internal  order  and  political  security, 
leaders  and  partisans  to  and  fro  between  the  As  to  the  French  Government,  while  regret- 
headquarters  of  Don  Carlos  and  Bayonne.  The  ting  that  the  integrity  of  its  conduct  and  the 
same  functionary  is  charged  with  shutting  his  loyalty  of  its  proceedings  have  not  hitherto 
eyes  to  the  traffic  in  contraband  of  war,  with  been  better  understood,  he  hopes  that  in  ftiture 
tiiming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  the  Span-  Spaui  will  render  full  justice  to  it.  The  dis- 
ish  consul  for  the  "interment"  of  notorious  patch  is  followed  by  voluminous  appendices, 
Oarlist  partisans,  and  with  attempting  to  deal  which  discuss  all  the  details  of  the  various 
harshly  with  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  national  measures  taken  by  the  Government  on  the 
armies  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Oarlists  Pyrenees  frontier  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  thrust  across  the  frontier.    The  conduct  Aji  incident,  not  only  disagreeable  but  humil- 
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iating  to  France  in  the  history  of  these  dipio-  the  mediam  for  the  transmission  of  complaints 
matlo  negotiations  with  Spain,  was  the  fnll  in-  and  reclamations,  and  the  settlement  of  dis- 
formation  on  the  complicity  of  the  French  an-  pntes  hj  arbitration.  The  functions  of  these 
thorities  with  the  Carlists,  which  the  German  delegates  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger, 
consnl  at  Bayonne  collected  and  forwarded  to  On  one  occasion,  owing  to  his  zeal,  one  of 
his  Government.  The  German  did  not  limit  them  became  the  object  of  a  savage  attack, 
his  investigations  to  Bayonne,  but,  accom-  secretly  planned,  from  which  he  escaped  witli 
panied  by  competent  gnides,  he  made  a  tour  his  life  only  by  a  miracle,  and  for  which  the 
of  the  frontier  as  far  as  Bagn^res  de  Lnchon,  four  assassins  were  executed.  A  deposit-bank 
descending  the  Bidasoa  afterward.  He  then  was  established,  so  that  each  convict  might  be 
inspected  the  districts  where  the  connection  enabled  to  place  in  security  whatever  money 
was  closest  between  the  Oarlists  and  the  he  possessea,  and  so  avoid  any  danger  which 
French.  Not  ^content  with  what  he  heard  and  might  attach  to  carrying  a  large  amount  on 
took  down  in  writing,  the  indefatigable  consul  his  person.  All  drafts  upon  the  amount  stand- 
purchased  accoutrements,  arms,  ammunition,  ingto  a  convict^s  credit  in  the  bank  are  limited 
and  cavalry-harness,  from  the  stores  along  the  to  the  presumed  extent  of  his  requirements, 
frontier,  where  they  were  kept  by  speculators,  The  distribution  of  provisions  to  the  convicts 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  French  authorities,  takes  place  every  morning,  their  rations  beings 
in  readiness  to  equip  any  number  of  Oarlists  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  troops  doing 
who  might  wish  to  invade  Spain.  He  also  saw  duty  in  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  wine, 
at  Tarbes  depots  of  horses  for  their  artillery  which  is  only  served  out  to  those  engaged  on 
and  cavalry,  and  purchased  in  the  French  Gov-  labor-tasks.  Three  libraries  have  been  estab- 
emment  repositories  Oarlist  postage-stamps,  to  lished :  one  on  the  Peninsula  Ducos,  a  second 
the  great  consternation  afterward  to  the  vend-  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  third  at  Nonm^a. 
ers  when  they  found  out  who  the  purchaser  Ohapels  have  been  built,  where  the  services 
was.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  are  conducted  by  three  Oatholic  priests  and 
of  the  consnrs  tour  of  inspection  was  the  in-  one  Protestant  minister,  attached  to  the  con- 
terview  he  had  with  the  Legitimist  Marquis  vict  establishment.  The  health  of  the  convict 
de  NadeaiUac,  Prefect  of  the  Basses-Pyr^n^es.  colony  is  cared  for  by  a  staff  of  seven  medical 
It  was  asked  for  and  acceded  to  in  writing,  officers,  two  apothecaries,  and  several  Sisters 
and  proved  a  bitter  dose  to  the  French  func-  of  St.- Joseph  de  Oluny,  aided  by  a  number  of 
tionary.  hospital-assistants.  Under  the  two  enactments 
An  important  report  was,  in  December,  pre-  of  1872  and  1873,  the  privilege  ef  settling  at  the 
sented  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Minis-  place  of  transportation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ter  of  Marine  and  Oolonies,  upon  the  condition  state,  is  granted  to  the  families  of  the  convicts, 
of  the  convicts  in  New  Oaledonia.  The  docu-  and  the  number  of  applications  became  so  great 
ments  contain  various  topographical  details  re-  that  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  vessels  of  the 
Iating  to  the  Peninsula  Ducos  and  the  Isle  of  mercantile  marine  for  the  means  of  transport. 
Pines,  and  gives  particulars  of  all  the  convict  The  first  of  such  convoys  consisted  of  440  adolts 
transports  dispatched  between  the  months  of  and  142  children.  To  every  one  of  the  wives 
May,  1872,  and  July,  1874,  specifying  the  of  convicts  a  grant  was  made  of  60  francs  in 
measures  of  sanitary  precaution  taken  ante-  money,  with  25  francs  additional  for  each  child, 
cedently  to  embarkation  and  during  the  pas-  traveling  expenses  to  the  x>ort  of  embarkation, 
sage.  It  fiirther  gives  a  full  account  of  the  an  outfit,  and  a  free  passage.  On  their  arrival 
establishment  of  the  convicts  in  the  colony  in  New  Oaledonia  the  various  "families  were 
upon  their  arrival;  tents  and  huts  have  al-  provided  with  food  and  shelter  until  they  were 
ready  been  prepared  for  them,  constructed  with  enabled  to  rejoin  the  convict  head  of  the  famfly. 
all  possible  speed  in  the  time  between  the  According  to  law  the  convicts  are  entitled  to 
Governor's  receipt  of  the  notification  concern-  every  liberty  compatible  with  the  measures 
ing  the  dispatch  of  the  convicts  and  their  ar-  necessary  to  prevent  escape;  but  the  report 
rival,  the  number  being  estimated  at  8,000  in-  dwells  especially  on  the  difficulty  of  realizing 
dividuals ;  the  barracks  destined  for  the  guards,  this  provision  concurrently  with  efficient  sur- 
for  the  quarters  of  officers  and  troops,  and  depots  veillance.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
for  provisions,  as  well  as  two  ambulances  for  locality  render  escape  next  to  impossible  at  the 
the  sick,  were  all  ready.  The  convicts  located  Isle  of  Pines,  but  it  is  otherwise  at  the  Penin- 
on  the  Isle  of  Pines  were  three  times  as  jdu-  sula  Ducos  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
merous  as  those  on  the  Peninsula  Ducos,  the  harbor  of  Noumea  and  the  facihties  of  commu- 
entire  body  being  subdivided  into  five  groups  nication  with  the  town,  which  is  only  about 
or  communes.  Each  group  was  called  on  to  nine  or  ten  miles  distant.  Reference  is  made 
elect  nine  of  their  number,  whose  names  were  to  the  escape  of  Henri  Kochefort  and  his  coin- 
submitted  to  the  Governor  for  him  to  select  panions.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  those 
therefrom  three  delegates,  to  represent  the  en-  transported  nearly  two-fifths  are  old  ofiTendcrs 
tire  group  in  all  relations  with  the  administra-  and  convicts.  Among  the  8,824  individuals 
tion,  being  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  look-  transported  up  to  January  last,  1,185  had  un- 
ing  after  the  welfare  of  tlieir  comrades,  pre-  dergone  8, 194  previous  convictions.  The  Min- 
siding  over  the  various  distributions,  becoming  ister  of  Marine  laments  their  condition  of  moral 
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deg^radatioD,  and  states  that  continual  efforts  where  he  was  to  pass  the  twenty  years  of  se- 

most  be  made  to  contend  against  these  two  olasion  into  which  President  MacMahon  had 

chief  obstacles — idleness   and   drnnkenness.  commuted  the  sentence  of  deatli  pronounced 

With  this  object  it  has  been  considered  neces-  against  the  marshal  by  the  court-martial.    Uis 

sary  to  proscribe  the  sale,  not  only  of  spirits,  wife,  who  had  been  permitted  to  join,  with  her 

but  also  of  wine,  in  the  canteens  of  the  convict  children,  the  fate  of  the  marshal,  but  was  not 

districts.    After  entering  at  some  length  into  subjected  to  prison  regime^  and  at  liberty  to 

the  questions  which  arose  in  relation  to  the  walk  about  the  island,  had,  in  union  with  her 

proTision  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  brother,  prepared  the  means  of  escape,  for 

convicts  or  the  alternative  enforcement  of  task-  which  the  aid  of  Lieutenant-Oolonel  ViUette, 

work  or  ^^hard  labor,"  the  report  concludes  as  the  ez-Oaptain  Doineau,  and  several  warders, 

follows  ;    "  Finally,  two  facts  result  clearly  was  secured.    Their  case  came,  on  September 

from  the  careful  studies  of  actualities,  viz.:  8th  and  9tb,  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of 

1.  That  the  Peninsula  Duces  is  an  imsuitable  Orasse,  which  sentenced  Yillette  and  two  ward- 
and  badly-chosen  locality  for  the  purpose ;  and,  ers  to  six  months',  Doineau  to  two  months', 

2.  That  the  right  of  idleness  cannot  be  con-  and  another  warder  to  one  month's  imprison- 
oeded  to  the  convicts.  The  evil  effects  of  such  ment.  Subsequently,  Marshal  Bazaine  gave  to 
a  privilege  have  already  been  amply  manifest-  a  reporter  of  the  Figaro  the  fullest  details  of 
ed ;  no  such  right  can  be  deduced  from  the  his  escape.  A  few  days  before.  Marshal  Ba- 
la w  of  1850,  the  authors  of  which  never  con-  zaine,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  New 
templated  the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  from  Yorh  Heraldy  dated  Li6ge,  September  6th,  had, 
the  operation  of  that  primordial  and  higher  for  the  first  time,  presented  to  the  world  his 
law,,  whereby,  from  the  Creation,  all  mankind  defense  against  the  charges  which  had  been 
are  condemned  to  labor  and  to  die.''  brought  against  him.    The  letter  is  an  important 

In  December  a  report  was  distributed  in  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  great  Franco- 
Paris,  drawn  up  by  the  late  M.  Perrot,  on  the  German  War,  and  severely  reflects  upon  the 
operations  of  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Army  members  of  the  court-martial  which  found  him 
during  the  war,  in  which  Garibaldi  is  very  guilty,  especially  upon  its  president,  the  Duke 
roughly  handled.  The  report  says :  "  If  Gari-  d' Aumale,  as  well  as  upon  President  MacMahon, 
baldOi  had  been  a  French  general  we  should  who,  Bazaine  insists,  was  liable  to  every  charge 
have  been  compelled  to  raise  formally  the  which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
question  as  to  whether  he  should  not  have  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
been  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  conduct  in  Commerce,  a  commission  was  appointed  early 
having  deliberately,  and  without  fighting  " —  in  the  year  to  examine  the  moans  of  extendiug 
theee  last  five  words  are  in  italics  in  the  re-  the  French  export-trade.  At  the  first  sitting 
port — ^^  abandoned  positions  which  he  had  of  the  commission,  which  was  held  in  May, 
been  ordered  to  defend,  and  having  thereby  the  Minister  of  Commerce  delivered  a  speech, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  French  army,  and  replying  at  length  to  the  various  criticisms,  par- 
brons^ht  about  a  military  disaster  without  a  ticularly  those  made  by  the  English  newspa- 
parallel  save  those  of  Sedan  and  Metz."  In  pers,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
other  words,  the  report  lays  down  that  when  The  minister  refuted  the  idea  that  France  did 
the  French  army,  after  Yillersexel,  was  driven  not  produce  articles  which  could  form  a  staple 
into  Switzerland,  it  was  Garibaldi's  fault.  This  of  a  great  export-trade,  and,  in  answer  to  the 
accosation  has  caused  great  sensation.  arguments  of  English  journals,  made  numerous 

In  March,  Henri  Rochefort,  Paschal  Grous-  comparisons  between  France  and  England.  He 
set,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  undeir  the  said  facts  replied  triumphantly  in  favor  of 
Commune,  and  some  other  Communists,  escaped  France,  the  exports  of  which,  in  1873,  reached 
from  New  Caledonia,  to  which  they  had  been  a  value  of  four  milliards  of  francs  agamst  six 
banished.  They  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and  a  half  milliards  exported  by  England.  All 
and  after  three  days  passed  in  the  southern  branches  of  French  manufacture  participated 
seas  were  picked  up  by  an  English  sailing- ves-  in  the  export- trade.  With  regard  to  the  iron- 
ael,  bound  for  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  goods  trade,  the  minister  said  that  French  com- 
The  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  who  was  ab-  '  petition  with  England  was  becoming  possible, 
sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  at  the  time,  com-  and  that  France  began  to  hold  a  good  position 
menced  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  circum-  in  foreign  markets.  Kespecting  eicportation  to 
stances;  and  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  the  East,  the  minister  observed  that  French 
on  the  first  report  of  the  escape,  ordered  a  manufacturers  could  sell  their  produce  in  Eng- 
general  officer  to  proceed  to  New  Caledonia,  lish  colonies  as  elsewhere.  Without  doubt, 
invested  with  the  necessary  powers  to  take  the  the  new  taxes  burdened  labor,  but  they  were 
measures  that  might  be  required  in  so  serious  inevitable,  and  did  not  disastrously  affect  pro- 
a  case.  Before  his  return  to  Europe,  Roche-  duction.  Gt>vernment  had  avoided  augment- 
fort  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  where  ing  the  customs  duties.  Labor  was  still  in  a 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures.  favored  position  in  France,  thanks  to  all  the 

A  considerable  sensation  was  produced  in  elements  of  wealth  concentrated  in  the  coun- 

France  by  the  escape  of  Marshal  Bazaine  from  try.     The  working-population  was  daily  ac- 

tbe  Island  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  near  Cannes,  quiring  greater  aptitude,  strikes  were  becom- 
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ing  less  frequent,  and  money  was  abundant,  liberal  commercial  relations,  which,  ho  ren- 

Entering  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  tared  to  add,  would  be  more  advantageous  for 

the  labors  of  the  commission,  the  minister  both  countries.    With  the  same  cod yictions  he 

said  the  first  matter  before  them  would  be  the  had  negotiated  new  treaties  with  Turkey,  which 

examination  of  the  consular  reports,  and  the  would  take  the  place  of  those  about  to  expire, 

means  of  making  them  more  widely  known.  After  stating  that  he  was  promoting  French 

lie  crHicised  the  educational  system  in  the  interests  in    La  Plata  and  in  West  Africa, 

colleges,  as  rendering  young  men  unfit  for  a  Japan,  and  Gochin-Ghina,  the  duke  continaed: 

mercantile  career,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  ^^  There,  as,  indeed,  everywhere,  you  ask  of  as 

England  and  Germany.  It  was  necessary,  there-  liberal  legislation,  an  effective  protection,  and 

fore,  to  examine  the  means  of  improving  the  peace.    As  for  peace.  Marshal  MaoMahon,  that 

system  of  commercial  education.    These  two  illustrious  and  loyal  soldier,   who  has  taken 

subjects  would  be  intrusted  to  two  sub-corn-  charge  of  France  for  seven  years,  has  confided 

mittees,  while  a  third  sub-committee  would  to  me  the  special  charge  of  it.    As  long  as  I 

examine  the  transport  question.    The  minister  retain  his  confidence  and  that  of  the  Assem- 

said  the  reproaches  made  against  the  French  bly,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  duties  which 

transport  system  were  exaggerated  or  ill-found-  that  mission  imposes  on  me.    Peace,  in  order 

ed.    The  foreign  systems,  and  particularly  the  to  be  fruitful  and  to  be  firmly  established,  can 

American  and  English,  were  far  from  perfect,  only  rest  on  bases  compatible  both  with  our 

The  minister  then  adverted  to  the  question  of  dignity  and  our  interests.    It  is  impossible  to 

a  credit  for  commercial  operations  abroad,  and  separate  the  two,  and  that  is  why  we  hare 

laid  on  the  table  a  series  of  questions  embrao-  placed  it  under  a  double  safeguard — ^the  afSrma- 

ing  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  to  be  ex-  tion  of  the  rights  of  France  and  of  our  scrnpn- 

amined.    He  also  presented  various  compara-  lous  respect  for  all  our  international  obligations, 

tive  tabular  statements  respecting  the  trade  of  In  that  consists  the  whole  secret  of  our  foreign 

France,  England,  and  foreign  countries,  and  policy,  too  frequently  misunderstood  and  so 

added  that  the  commission  would  institute  an  uiijustly  attacked,  and  it  rests  solely  and  abso- 

inquiry,  in  which    many   leading  merchants  lutely  on  the  rigorous  and  scrupulous  execn- 

would  be  asked  to  state  their  views  verbally,  tion  of  the  treaties  which  bind  us  toward  for- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  minister's  speech,  the  eign  powers.    I  shall  not  try  at  the  present 

commission  proceeded  to  divide  its  labors  on  day — ^and  yon  cannot  blame  this  prudence— to 

the  plan  suggested  by  him.  provoke  or  aim  at  a  modification  of  conven- 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  during  tions  which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us.   1 

the  year,  and  the  free-trade  policy  pursued  by  demand  the  strict  observance  of  them,  and  I 

the  present  Government,  were  reviewed  by  the  offer  on  my  side  the  loyal  execution  of  them. 

Duke  Deoazes,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Is  not  this  course  dictated  by  our  dignity  and 

at  a  banquet  given  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  Octo-  our  interests?    We  should  strangely  misunder- 

ber.    M.  Lalande,  Vice-President  of  the  Oham-  stand  these  serious  duties  if  we  allowed  onr- 

ber  of  Oommerce,  in  proposing  his  health,  selves  to  be  seduced  into  the  abandonment  of 

complimented  him  on  his  consistent  advocacy  this  footing.     It  is  indeed  the  safeguard  of 

of  free  trade,  and  his  opposition  to  duties  on  France  fas  well  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 

raw  materials,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  of  Europe." 

take  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  other  Much  scandal  and  a  little  alarm  were  caused 
countries,  especially  from  the  United  States,  in  France  by  the  words  which  M.  Piccon,  one 
advantages  analogous  to  those  derived  by  the  of  the  deputies  from  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  was 
Gironde  from  the  English  treaty  of  1860.  The  reported  to  have  spoken  at  a  banquet  at  Nice. 
Duke  Decazes,  in  reply,  after  alluding  to  his  He  was  confident,  he  said,  that  if  ice,  the  vic- 
connection  with  the  province  by  birth,  re-  tim  of  Italian  independence,  would  soon  be 
marked  that  fourteen  years  ago  he  advocated  won  back  by  her  true  country.  To  that  end  he 
economic  measures,  which  at  that  time  ap-  would  sacrifice  all  the  interests  of  himself  and 
peared  to  be  contrary  to  his  personal  interests,  his  family.  These  words  raised  such  a  storm 
It  was  then  alleged  that  French  colliery  and  that  M.  Piccon  felt  it  needful  to  deny  the  ac* 
metallurgical  industries  had  every  thing  to  fear  curacy  of  the  report.  His  dignity,  he  added, 
from  a  broader  and  more  liberal  economic  pol-  did  not  permit  him  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
icy.  He  never  shared  that  opinion,  and  he  was  soon  after  he  resigned  as  member  of  the  Na- 
gfad  he  had  not,  for  he  now  saw  more  clearly  tional  Assembly.  It  subsequently  appeared 
than  ever  that  the  widest  development  of  free  that  the  report  on  the  alleged  secession  ten- 
trade  was  the  most  productive  means  of  na-  dencies  of  Nice  and  Savoy  were  gross  exag- 
tional  wealth.  He  remained  faithful  to  that  gerations,  and  that  many  prominent  men  who 
conviction  when  he  endeavored  to  resist  ten-  were  charged  with  favoring  the  secession 
dencies  which  he  believed  to  be  fatal,  and  it  movement,  were  really  only  in  favor  of  a  de- 
had  since  induced  him  to  exert  his  best  efforts  centralizing  policy  which  would  allow  Kice, 
to  facilitate  commercial  and  consular  relations  like  any  other  part  of  France,  to  adhere  to  its 
with  Russia,  and  to  renew  postal  relations  ancient  provincial  peculiarity, 
with  the  United  States.  The  latter  afforded  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
ground  for  a  hope  at  no  distant  date  of  more  society  and  on  the  legislation  of  the  country 
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appears  to  be  on  the  increase.    Thongh  the  ed  like  tho  other  subjects  of  the  King.    The 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  indorse  foi*mer  prohibition  to  use,  orally  or  in  writings, 

the  violent  attacks  which  the  bishops  and  the  offensive  expressions  against  the  Christians,  is 

Catholio  organs  made  upon  the  Governments  renewed.    The  bishops  and  missionaries  may 

of  Italy  and  Germany,  but  even  deemed  it  come  into  the  empire  without  hindcrance,  and 

necessary  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  de-  travel  in  their  dio(3oses  and  districts,  as  soon  as 

mands,  and  thoogh  the  President  appointed  a  they  have  a  pass  from  the  French  Government 

Protestant  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  of  Cochin-China  which  has  been  indorsed  by 

efforts    for    restoring   the    influence    of  the  the  Anamese  Minister  of  Rites,  or  the  provin- 

Church  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  were  cial  governor.    They  may  everywhere  preach 

on  the  whole  warmly  supported  by  the  Gov-  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  shall  not  be  sab- 

emment  and  the  immense  minority  of  the  pro-  jected  to  any  special  superintendence.     Tho 

vincial  authorities.    The  pilgrimages  continued  villagers  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  notify  the 

to  assume  dimensions  which  by  far  exceeded  mandarins  of  the  arrival  of  missionaries.    The 

the  expectations  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  bishops,  missionaries,  and  native  priests,  have 

and,  in  the  province  of  public  instruction,  the  the  right  to  buy  or  rent  lands  and  houses,  and 

bishops  appeared  to  be  sure  of  seeing  all  their  to  establish  orphan-houses,  schools,  hospitals, 
demands  substantially  complied  with.                .  and  other  buildings,  for  religious  and  ecclesias- 

Protestantism  in  France  has  severely  suf-  tioal  purposes.  The  property  which  has  been 
fered  by  the  cession  of  Alsaoe-Lorraine  to  taken  away  from  the  Christians  will  be  restored 
Germany.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  to  them.  All  these  provisions  apply  to  the 
the  Protestants  now  constitute  only  1.60  per  Spanish  missionaries  as  well  as  to  the  French. 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  whereas,  in  1866,  A  royal  rescript  was  to  announce  to  all  the 
they  still  were  2.28  per  cent.  One  of  the  two  communes  of  the  empire  the  liberty  granted 
Protestant  Churches  recognized  by  the  state,  to  the  Christians,  immediately  after  the  ratifi- 
the  Lutheran,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cation  of  the  treaty.  The  party  opposed  to  the 
loss  of  Alsace ;  the  other,  the  Reformed,  split  Christians  and  foreigners  is,  however,  very  nu- 
in  1874  into  two  sections  {see  Refobmbo  merous  in  Anam,  and  soon  after  the  conclusion 
Chuboh).  The  reports  of  the  Protestant  re*  of  the  treaty  a  bloody  revolution  was  instigated 
ligioas  societies  of  France,  made  at  their  anni-  by  this  party,  which  raged  for  several  months, 
versaries  in  April  and  May,  showed  the  year  General  Ebnest  Louis  Octave  Coubtet  db 
to  have  been  generally  a  dull  one  with  them.  Cisset,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
The  Bible  Society  of  France  reported  its  ex-  ters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1872,  is  de- 
penses  during  the  year  to  have  been  47,000  scended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Bur- 
francs.  It  had  circulated  in  the  same  period  gundy,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1812.  From 
more  than  20,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  1880  to  1832  he  attended  the  ^lilitary  School 

On  March  15th,  the  French  Vice- Admiral  of  St.-Cyr,  and  subsequently  the  school  of  tbe 

Dupr^  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  gov-  general  staff.    Having  been  appointed  officer, 

ernment  of  Anam,  in  Farther  India,  which  was  he  went  to  Algeria,  where  he  served  in  the  war 

ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France  against  the  Eabyles.  He  soon  became  ac^jutant 

on  August  8th.    The  treaty  was  to  put  an  end  of  General  Tr^zel,  and  took  an  active  part  in 

to  the  persecution  of  the  Catholio  Christians  the  battles  of  Constantino,  Mascara,  and  on  the 

which  had  again  taken  place  in  Anam.     It  Isly.    In  1852  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 

ratified  the  provision  of  the  first  treaty,  con-  1855  he  served  as  colonel  in  the  Crimean  War, 

eluded  by  Anam  with  France  and  Spain  in  when  he  in  consequence  of  his  bravery  in  the 

1862,  by  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  re-  battle  of  Inkermann  was  appointed  brigadier- 

ceived  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  general.    In  1865  he  was  appointed  as  general 

the  natives  of  Anam  the  right  to  embrace  of  division  at  Rennes.    When  the  war  against 

Christianity.    The  new  treaty  was  even  more  Germany  broke  out  in  1870,  he  received  the 

favorable  to  France  and  the  Christians  than  command  of  the  Fu*st  Division  of  the  Fourth 

that  of  1862,  and  virtually  places  the  entire  Corps  (Ladmirault).    As  such  he  belonged  to 

empire  under  the  protectorate  of  France.    In  the  Army  of  Metz,  and  took  a  brilliant  part  in 

article  9  the  Xing  of  Anam  engages  to  repeal  the  battles  of  Borny,  RezonviUe,  and  St.-Privat. 

and  destroy  all  prohibitions  which  formerly  When  Marshal  Bazaine,  on  October  22d,  in- 

were  issued  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  formed  his  generals  of  his  intention  to  capitu- 

allows  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  it  and  exer-  late,  Cissey  declared  energetically  in  favor  of 

else  it.    The  Christians  may  assemble  in  their  a  last  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the 

churches  for  divine  worship,  and  they  cannot  German  army.    On  October  25  th,  after  the 

be  coerced  into  any  actions  which  are  for-  useless  negotiations  of  General  Changamier 

bidden  by  their  religion.    They  shall  not  be  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  General  Cissey 

subjected  to  any  particular  enumeration,  and  was  sent  by  Bazaine  to  Frescaty,  a  castle 

shall  be  admitted  to  all  examinations  and  pub-  situated  under  the  Fort  St.-Privat,  in  order 

lie  offices.   The  special  lists  of  Christians  which  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Stiehle,  the 

during  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  pre-  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army. 

pared,  shall  be  destroyed,  and,  with  regard  to  In  these  new  negotiations  Cissey  endeavored 

census  and  taxes,  the  Christians  shall  be  treat-  to  separate  the  fate  of  the  army  from  that  of 
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the  place,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  conse-  to  the  Danphine.  Having  lost  this  portion  in 
quence  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  sent  as  consequence  of  the  Revolution  of  Jalj,  183«x 
prisoner  of  war  to  Germany.  At  the  elections  he  founded  the  academy  of  St-Hyacmthe,  and 
of  February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  as  deputy  of  two  years  later  was  naturalized  as  a  Frencb- 
the  National  Assembly  from  the  department  man.  As  he  had  achieved  a  great  reputation 
of  nie-et-Vilaine.  Having  returned  to  France  both  as  a  religious  instructor  and  a  pulpit  orator, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  peace,  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Quelen  Vicar- 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Yer-  General.  Under  Archbishop  AfTre,  whose  a^»- 
sailles  to  a  command  against  the  insurgents  pointment  he  had  opposed,  he  only  retained 
of  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him-  the  title  of  Vicar-General.  At  the  close  of 
self.  On  June  5th  a  decree  of  the  chief  of  the  year  1846,  he  resigned  both  this  title  and 
the  executive  power  appointed  him  Minister  the  position  of  Prefect  of  Studies  in  the  Peti: 
of  War,  in  place  of  General  Le  F16,  who  was  S^mmure  which  he  had  held  since  1834.  Har- 
sent  as  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  ing  been,  in  1849,  appointed  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
minister  of  war,  Oissey  labored  with  extraor-  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  re- 
dinary  energy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  ligious,  educational,  and  other  questions.  He 
French  army,  and  the  reforms  which  have  was  supposed  to  sympathize  with  Montalem- 
been  introduced  there  are  for  a  large  part  his  bert,  Lacordaire,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
work.  When  the  law  to  bring  Marshal  Ba-  so-called  liberal  Catholic  party,  whose  oi^gaL 
zaine  before  a  court-martial  was  presented,  was  the  (7(?rr««p<m^fan^,  and  he  not  only  severely 
General  Oissey  endeavored  to  procure  to  his  censured  the  course  pursued  by  the  Unher.\ 
former  chief  the  privilege  of  demanding  for  him-  the  chief  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  but 
self  this  rigorous  measure.  The  majority  of  even  forbade  its  circulation  in  his  diocese.  He 
the  Assembly  was  any  thing  but  pleased  with  specially  defended,  against  the  Vhiven  and 
this  indulgence,  and  for  a  time  it  was  believed  Abbfi  Gaume's  work,  "Le  Ver  Rongeur,"  the 
that  Oissey  would  have  to  yield  his  position  as  reading  of  the  pagan  classics  in  the  Chnrcli 
Minister  of  War  to  General  Chanzy.  In  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  the  nt- 
National  Assembly  General  Oissey  took  his  seat  most  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  Ohurch  an  unlim- 
at  the  Right  Oentre.  On  May  23,  1873,  he  ited  control  of  her  own  literaiy  institutions, 
formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  he  retained,  He  was  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  law  of 
besides  the  presidency  of  the  Oouncil,  the  dc-  March  16, 1850,  on  the  reorganization  of  public 
partment  of  war.  instruction,  and  accepted  a  position  aa  member 

Duke  Louis  OHABLEsEiJBAMANiBNDfioAZEs,  of  the  Supreme  Oouncil  of  Public  Instruction, 
next  to  General  Oissey  the  most  prominent  but  resigned  in  1852,  as  he  entirely  disagreed 
member  of  the  cabinet  appointed  in  May,  1874,  with  tiie  views  of  Minister  TortouL  When  the 
is  the  son  of  the  prominent  French  statesman  Vatican  Oouncil  was  convoked,  Biahop  Dupan- 
Duke  Elie  D^cazes.  He  was  bom  on  May  9,  loup  did  not  conceal  his  opposition  to  the  decla- 
1819,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  diplomatic  ration  ai  the  doctrine  of  papal  infaUibility,  and 
career.  The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  ap-  at  the  Oouncil  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
pointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary  and  ex-  nent  members  of  the  minority  which  declared 
traordinary  envoy  of  France  near  the  courts  the  dogmatization  of  that  doctrine.  When, 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  After  the  Revolution  however,  the  Oouncil  adopted  and  the  Pope 
of  1848  he  retired  with  his  father  to  private  promulgated  it,  he  was  among  the  first  to  sub- 
life.  He  was  in  1869  elected  member  of  the  mit.  During  the  occupation  of  his  episcopfll 
Oouncil-General  of  the  Gironde,  but  when  he  city  by  the  German  army,  he  successfully  inter- 
was  in  the  same  year  a  candidate  for  the  ceded  with  the  German  authorities  in  favor  of 
Oorps  L^gislatif,  he  was  defeated  by  the  official  the  mitigation  of  some  measures  adopted  br 
candidate,  Ohaix  d^Estange.  At  the  general  the  generals.  Having  been  elected  a  member 
election  of  February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  by  of  the  French  Academy  in  1854,  he  prevented 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  of  which  he  is  by  his  influence,  in  1863,  the  election  of  the 
a  native,  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  radical  Littr6 ;  and  when  the  latter  was,  in 
Like  Oissey,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  1871,  elected  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  re- 
Right  Oentre.  In  October,  1871,  he  was  signed,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
rejected  member  of  the  Oouncil-General.  In  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  he  was 
Though  a  less  frequent  speaker  than  other  elected  by  his  Department,  he  belongs  to  the 
prominent  men  of  tJie  Assembly,  he  has  been  party  of  the  Right.  Aa  president  of  the  corn- 
one  of  its  most  influential  members.  mittee  to  which  was  referred  the  new  law  on 

Bishop  F£lix  Antoine  PniLiPPE  Dupan-  primary  instruction  prepared  by  the  Minister 
LOUP,  of  Orleans,  is  the  foremost  champion  of  of  Instruction,  Jules  Simon,  he  strongly  de- 
the  interests  of  the  Oatholic  Ohurch  in  the  Na-  clared  himself  against  the  principle  of  compoi- 
tional  Assembly  and  in  the  country.  He  was  sory  education.  Of  late  he  has  specially  in- 
born in  Savoy,  on  January  8, 1802,  studied  the-  terested  himself  in  the  canonization  of  the  Maid 
ology  at  Paris,  and  was  ordained  in  1825.  In  of  Orleans.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on 
1827  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  the  Duke  theological  and  educational  subiects;  bis  chief 
of  Bordeaux,  in  1828  religious  instructor  of  works  being  "De  TEducation "  (8  vols.,  18r»o 
the  Princes  of  Orieans,  and  in  1830  almoner  '67),  and  "Vie  de  N.  S.  J^sus-Ohrist "  (1872>. 
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FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     The  subject  of  the  proposed  union  with  the  Re- 

chief  featores  in  the  organization  and  govern-  formed  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  after 

ment  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  have  which  the  following  resolution,  embodying  the 

been  briefly  stated  as  follows,  by  one  of  its  dea-  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  on  the 

cons,  in  a  published  communication :  subject,  was  adopted : 

1  The  wnatitution  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  Resolved,  That  this  Council  heartily  adopts  the 
13  defined  by  the  deed-poll,  duly  enrolled  m  Chan-  following  articles  of  federal  union  between  the  Re- 
cery,  and  therefore  cannot  be  varied.       •  formed  Episcopal  Church  of  America  and  the  Free 

2  and  «.  The  MojUAlp  MagagtM  gives  fuU  infonna-  church  of  England,  humbly  praymg  Almighty  God 
tion  of  wuat  is  going  on.             ^  „  .  ,                  ^  to  bless  the  union  of  the  two  Churches,  to  &e  exten- 

4.  The  annual  report  gives  full  information  of  gion  of  his  kingdom  throughout  the  world, 
churches  and  ministers,  with  a  list  of  the  officers  and  WAerMS,  The  Council  of  the  Free  Church  of  Eng- 
goveraing  council.       ^,     „       ^^       ,     ^-r,     ,      ,  land  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

5.  The  Episcopacy  of  the  Free  Church  of  EMland  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  a  communication  under 
(liffera  shghtly  from  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Estab-  date  of  Maroh  10, 1874,  signed  by  the  bishop  primus 
lishedChurcu.         ,«„,,,        ,   ,           ,  thereof,  proposing  **some  closer  relationsnip  than 

6.  The  Free  Church  of  England  acknowledges  only  ti^^t  of  mere  brotherly  sympathy : "  and— 

^5K>  orders  ofministers,  viz.,  bishops,  indudiugpres-  W7iere(u^  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Be- 

bvtcrs,  and  deacons.  formed  Episcopal  Church  bad  previously  desired, 

7.  Every  ordained  minister  in  the  Free  Chureh  of  and  still  desires,  such  close  rektionship :  therefore 
England  who  has  charge  of  a  congregation  is  a  i^q  {^  jointly 

fttfcp,  or  presbyter,  and  is  acknowledged  as  the  Beaolved,  That  the  foUowmg  Articles  of  Federative 

bishop  of  that  particular  congregation.  Union  be  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 

8.  Every  layman,  holding  office  m  the  church  as  the  Reformed  Ei>i8Copal  Chureh  at  the  General  Coun- 
warden  or  manager,  is  a  deaoon  of  the  Free  Church  cil  of  said  Churoh  in  May  next,  and  by  the  Council 
of  England,                                            .                   .  of  the  Free  Chureh  of  England  to  the  annual  meet- 

9.  One  of  the  bishops  is  chosen  as  primus  or  presi-  ing  of  the  Convocation  of  said  Church  in  June  next, 
dent  of  the  whole  body,  otherwise  his  status  is  the  for  the  action  of  the  respective  Churches : 

same  as  the  rest. ,           ,  .         .  Abtiolb  L  As  an  eviaence  of  the  union  existinar 

10.  Every  ordamed  minister  is  a  bishop  or  pres-  between  the  Free  Church  of  England  and  the  Ee- 
bner,  and  becomes  a  bishop  of  a  diocese  when  he  formed  Episcopal  Church,  a  delegation  of  ministers 
takes  the  oversight  and  charge  of  any  particular  dis-  and  laymen  mav  be  sent  annually  fVom  the  Con- 
^^^y  ^  ,.      .                       ,        .,,,.,  vocation  to  the  General  Council,  and  from  the  Gen- 
ii. Ordinations   are    conducted  by  the  bishops  ©ral  Council  to  the  Convocation,  with  the  right  to 

aaJ  presbyters,  the  primus  always  presiding  when  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  said  bodies  re- 
present, spectivelv. 

U.  Bishops  and  presbytere  in  the  Free  Church  of  a»t.  it.   On  the  consecration  or  ordination  of 

England  are  of  equal  order.          , ,      ,        .  bishops  or  other  ministers  in  either  Churoh,  the 

13.  ConflrmaUons  are  conducted  by  the  primus  or  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  other  Chureh  shall  be 

by  any  other  bishop  of  the  Church.  entitled  to  participate. 

It  Ordained  ministers  from  the  Established  Akt.  III.  The  ministers  of  either  of  said  Churches 
Church  or  other  denominations  are  received,  if  eligi-  gball  be  entitled  to  officiate  transiently  in  the  congre- 
ble,  without  reordination,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  gations  of  the  other :  and  also,  subject  to  the  re- 
Convocation,  but  they  must  be  highly  recommended,  gpeotive  regulations  of  said  Churches,  shall  be  eligible 
snd  submit  to  a  very  searching  examination  by  the  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  either. 

Eiammation  and  Discipline  Committee,  before  they  Aet.  XV.  Communicants  of  either  Church  shall 

eaa  be  so  received,  and  they  must  also  be  recom-  be  received  by  the  other  on  presentation  of  letters 

mended  by  the  disirict  or  diocesan  meeting  from  of  dismissal. 

wbieh  they  come.                  ,   .  ,        ,                     j  ^^^^'  ^'  Divisionary  or  other  congregations  of 

15.  Both  orders  have  equal  right  to  be  present  and  either  Church  may  transfer  their  connections  to 
vote  at  Convocation  on  all  mattere  whatsoever ;  the  the  other  on  such  tenuB  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
deacons  (i.  e.,  the  laity  holding  office)  outnumbering  upon. 

the  bishops  and  clergy  at  least  two  to  one.  Abt.  VI.  The  two  Churches,  recognixing  the  fact 

16.  There  are  at  present  about  forty  bishops  or  that  they  are  working  together  in  the  same  great 
presbytera,  and  about  one  hundred  deacons,  oonsti*  cause,  and  on  the  same  basis,  pledge  each  to  the 
tutina^  the  Convocation  meeting  yearly.  The  Coun-  other  their  mutual  cooperation,  sympathy,  and  sup- 
cu  consists  of  about  forty  members,  carefully  chosen,  port. 

who  meet  monthly  at  Westminster  and  quarterly  at 

Spa  Fields,  with  full  power  to  act  for  Convocation  in  The  annual  report  contained  an  exposition 

:Ul  Dft^ssary  mattere.                        r  tt    i    ^     ^  and  defense  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 

17.  Each  of  the  nfty-two  counties  of  England  and  ^„j  «-«^«:-n»  ,.4?  ♦i^a  a^^4^^^^  ♦k«*  *\>^^^  ««^ 
Wales  is  a  separate  ditrict.  ^^  especially  of  the  doctnne  that  there  are 

13,  These  flfty-two  districts  are  grouped  into  five  ^^^  *^o  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry.    The 

dioceses,  holding  quarterly  conferences,  and  having  reports  of  the  several  districts  showed  progress 

ewh  a  superior  secretary  in  constant  communication  and  continued  consolidation.     Five  ministers 

Ii^.iSit^'TSfi.^«L^°'l''°;*^r'^^  were  recommended  and  received,  either  by 

secretary.    The  county  secretaries  are  each  m  com-         j«     *•  ^»   '^^ v     u  j  i,  i 

manication  with  the  secretary  of  the  district  or  dio-  ordmation,  or  as  mmisters  who  had  been  al- 

cese  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  ready  ordained.     The  Secretary  of  Convoca- 

19.  The  five  principal  districts  or  diocesan  secre-  tion  was  requested  by  resolution  "  to  compare 

taries  are  required  to  attend  the  Council  in  London  the  constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of  England 

a.  least  four  times  a  year.  ^^.^j^  ^^^^  ^f  ^1^^  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Convo-  in  America,   and  to  adopt  and  adapt  those 

cation  of  the  Free  Chtirch  of  England  was  canons  of  the  latter  which  may  be  found  suit- 

beld  in  London  June   23d   and  24th.     The  able  and  practicable  as  by-laws  to  improve  and 

bi3hop-president  delivered  an  opening  address  complete  the  organization  of  the  former,  not 

oa  '^Sacerdotalism.^*    He  then  introduced  the  aiming  so  much  at  uniformity  as  to  render  the 
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union  of  the  two  bodies  easy  and  effectual  in  blacksmiths,  and  even  in  peculiar  grates,  for 
cooperation,  and  better  to  secure  the  common  engineering  purposes,  but  the  largest  part 
object  for  which  both  Churches  exist;  hav-  above-ground  is  thrown  into  rivers  or  piled 
ing  done  this,  to  submit  the  same  to  the  stand-  up  around  the  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ing  Revision  Committee,  for  that  committee  to  quantity  of  waste  exceeds  thirty  million  tons, 
revise  and  lay  the  result  before  Convocation  Although  several  establishments  have  been 
ibr  final  approval  and  adoption."  An  effort  created  in  France,  Eugland,  and  Belgium,  for 
was  decided  upon  to  adopt  a  prayer-book  and  the  purpose  of  converting  coal- waste  into  mar- 
hymnal  in  common  with  the  Beformed  Episco-  ketable  fuel,  that  branch  of  industry  is  at 
pal  Church.  Permission  was  given  for  the  use  present  quite  in  its  infancy.  France  has  twen- 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  prayer-book  of  the  ty-eight  and  Belgium  nine  manufactories  of 
Prayer-book  Revision  Committee,  coupled  with  artificial  fuel.  In  England  the  principal  seat 
the  reservation  that  it  was  **  not  to  include  the  of  these  manufactories  is  in  South  Wales. 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  ordination  service.  Coal-dust  can  be  manufactured  into  solid 
nor  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed."  The  lumps  in  two  different  ways :  by  simple  corn- 
Convocation  refused  its  sanction  to  any  min-  pression  without  the  addition  of  any  cementing 
ister  becoming  the  pastor  of  any  Church  in  material,  or  by  agglomeration  w^ith  cements, 
which  the  ^'  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  are  In  England,  Messrs.  Bessemer,  Heea,  and 
used  in  public  worship.  Delegates  were  ap-  Buckwell ;  and  in  France,  MM.  BarouJier,  £v- 
pointed  to  attend  the  General  Council  of  the  rard,  and  Loup,  have  patented  different  pro- 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  May,  1875.  cesses  for  the  compression  of  bituminous  coal- 

A  rearrangement  of  the  diocesan  districts  dust  into  solid  lumps  without  cement.     The 

was  made,  and  the  number  of  such  districts  coal  manufactured  had  a  great  heating  power, 

was  increased  to  seven.  but  it  could  not  bear  handling  and  transporta- 

FUEL,  Abtifioial.     It  is  so  evident  that  tion. 

great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  coal-op-  Bessemer,  heating  previously  the   bitnmi- 

erators,  and  by  the  public  generally,  from  the  nous  slack  until  it  was  brought  to  a  plastic 

utilization  of  what  is  known   as  coal-dust,  state,  forced  it,  by  a  piston,  into  a  long  tube, 

slack,  waste,  or  culm,  that  it  is  to  be  won-  whose  diameter  was  gradually  reduced,  and 

dered  that  manufactories  to  transform  this  from  which  the  compressed  coal  was  forced 

worthless  material  into  a  marketable  fuel  are  in  a  continuous  cylindrical  shape.    By  means 

not  erected  everywhere  in  the  mining- regions,  of  a  revolving  knife,  the  fuel  was  cut  in  sec- 

The  immense  accumulations  of  coal-waste  to  tions  of  any  required  length  as  fast  as  it  was 

be  found  in  those  regions  are  really  a  nuisance  forced  out  of  the  tube.    This  process  required 

to  the  inhabitants  and  an  eye-sore  to  the  trav-  very    powerful    machinery.      Bessemer    was 

eling  public.    It  is  generally  admitted  (says  compelled  to  reduce  gradually  the  length  of 

Mr.  E.  F.  Loiseau,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  the  tube,  and  to  increase  its  thickness,  as  it 

Franklin  Institute)  that,  on  an  average,  from  very  often  burst.      The  process  required  a 

40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  coal  produc-  large  amount  of  natural  coal  to  heat  the  dust 

tion,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  is  con-  to  a  pasty  mass,  and,  while  being  heated,  it 

verted  into  dust  or  waste.    The  utilization  of  eliminated  from  the  coal  the  greatest  part  of 

this  waste  has  been  a  problem  which  scientific  its  volatile  constituents.    The  application  of 

and  practical  minds  have  tried  to  solve  for  a  Bessemer's  process  has  long  ago  been  aban- 

number  of  years.    Partial  results  have  been  doned. 

obtained,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  the  Buckwell  and  Evrard  compressed  the  bitu- 

waste  of  coal-mines  has  been  utilized ;    and  .  minous  waste  into  moulds  without  heating  it 

this  only  in  Europe,  where  a  gradual  and  con-  previously.      Although  a  powerful    pressure 

stant  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  natural  coal  was  applied  to  the  fuel,  the  product  could  not 

has  given  to.  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  bear  handling. 

fuel  a  fair  chance  of  profit ;  but  it  mast  be  ad-  Baroulier  used  circular  iron  moulds  of  a  cer- 

mitted  that,  compared  with  other  branches  of  tain  depth,  open  on  top  and  at  the  bottom, 

industry,  the  progress  made  in  the  utilization  These  moulds  were  filled  with  coal-dust,  and 

of  coal- waste  has  been  very  slow.    The  enor-  this  dust  was  compressed  by  hydraulic  press- 

mous  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  in  England,  ure ;   more  coal  was  then  added,  this  again 

France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  during  the  compressed,  and  so  on,  until  the  moulds  were 

last  three  years,  has,  however,  brought  again  completely  filled.     The  process,   although  a 

before  the  public,  and  this  time  prominently,  real  improvement  on  Bessemer's,  had  some  of 

the  qaestion  of  utilizing  the  waste  created  its  defects,  and  the  manufactured  fuel  could 

everywhere  that  coal  is  handled.  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  natural 

Bituminous-coal  dust  will  coke  well,  and  it  coal, 

is  much  used  for  that  purpose ;  but,  the  de-  These  are  the  only  serious  attempts  which 

maud  for  coke  not  being  in  any  way  equal  to  have  been  made  to  convert  bituminous  coal- 

the  supply  of  bituminous  small  cod,  from  dust  into  solid  fuel  without  cement     Rees 

which  it  might  be  made,  a  great  proportion  took  out  an  English  patent  for  a  process  simi- 

of  the  latter  is  left  underground.     A  small  lar  to  Baroulier's. 

proportion  of  bituminous  slack  is  used  by  Among  the  cements  which  have  been  used 
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to  a  certain  exteDt,  moj  be  cited  rosin,  as-  mass.  This  is  piled  up  in  a  heap,  and,  seating 
phalt,  petroleum,  coal-tar,  and  its  derivative  themselves  on  their  wheelbarrows,  these  worn- 
fluid,  and  dry  pitch,  lime,  plaster,  starch,  and  en  proceed  to  compress  the  fuel  in  the  shape 
clay.  of  balls,  by  hand.  These  balls  are  then  dried 
Prof.  A.  8.  Bickmore,  in  a  very  interesting  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  use. 
paper  on  '*  Goal  in  Ohina,"  read  before  the  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  trampling  on 
American  Association,  says  that  **from  time  the  coal  is  done  by  men  on  horseback.  In 
immemorial,  in  the  north  of  Ohina,  coal  is  the  Rhine  regions  the  mixing  of  the  clay  with 
ground  to  dust  and  mised  with  clay,  that  it  coal  is  an  aflfair  of  constant  occurrence, 
may  bum  more  slowly."  At  Ham-sur-Sambre  (Belgium),  in  1839, 
In  1608  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  New,  Cheap,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Darbois,  machines, 
and  Delicate  Fire  of  Coal-balls,"  was  published  invented  by  M.  David,  a  French  engineer  of 
in  London  by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt.  This  gentle-  merit,  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
man  recommended,  for  use  in  common  fire-  facturing,  by  mechanical  pressure,  solid  lumps 
places,  a  mixture  of  coal  and  clay,  moulded  by  from  semi-anthracite  coal  -  dust,  mixed  with 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  balls.  He  also  used  an-  15  per  cent,  of  clay.  With  these  machines, 
other  mixture,  which  consisted  of  coal-dust,  lumps  of  cylindrical  shape  were  pressed,  also 
tanner's  bark,  sawdust,  and  cow-dung.  cylindrical  lumps  with  perforations  half  an 
Another  pamphlet,  also  published  in  Lon-  inch  in  diameter  through  the  centre.  These 
don,  in  1679,  and  entitled  *^  An  Excellent  In-  machines  were  very  expensive,  and  their  pro- 
ven tion  to  make  a  Fire,"  contains  the  follow-  duction  was  very  limited.  In  1861  they  were 
ing  recipe :  replaced  by  cheaper  and  more  productive  ma- 
Take  three  porta  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  chines,  invented  by  Mr.  Martin,  from  Li^ge 
beaten  smcdl,  one  part  of  elay :  mix  these  well  to-  (Belgium).  These  machines,  making  egg-shaped 
gether  into  a  m^s  with  water ;  make  thereof  balls,  lamps,  met  with  more  favor,  as  the  product 
which  you  must  dry  very  well.  This  fUel  is  durable,  ^^s^ery  similar  to  the  lumps  pressed  by  hand, 
sweet,  not  oifonsive  by  reason  of  the  smoke  or  cm-  ^  vj  ,  ^  oi««t«»  ^„  .  ^""•f^f/"^'^^  "/  uauu. 
der  aa  other  ooal-flres  are,  beautiful  in  shape,  and  -M^artrn'S  press  is  still  m  operation  at  Jiam-BUr- 
not  so  oostly  as  other  lire ;  bums  as  well  in  a  room  Sambre. 
even  as  ofaarooal.  At  Tamines-Bur-Sambre  (Belgium),  in  1862, 

In  an  article  on  the  coal-basin  of  Eschwei-  ^^^^^  t^®  direction  of  M.  Oavenaile,  the  corn- 
ier, M.  Cldre,  a  French  engineer  of  great  repu-  Pan/  o^  **»«  "  Charbonnages  r^unis  de  la  Basso 
tation,  states  that nambre  "  erected  also  Martinis  machines  to 

At  Lltoe  (Belgium)  coal-dust  is  mixed  with  olav,  ^0^^®^  *J^|  coal-dust  into  egg-shaped  lumps, 
preesed  by  Land  in  the  form  of  balls,  dried  in  the  by  usmg  18  per  cent.  Of  day  as  cement.  Mar- 
nan,  and  stored  away  for  domestic  use.  That  kind  tin's  press  made  only  one  lump  at  a  time, 
of  fuel  ia  there  caUed  kockete.  The  feeding  was  very  defective.  This  slow 
Even  to  this  day,  not  only  at  Li6ge,  but  every-  and  very  imperfect  method  of  drying  econo- 
where  in  Belgium,  coal-dust  is  used  in  the  mized  fuel,  but  required  a  large  number  of 
same  manner.  boys. 

There  exists  in  Belgium  a  certain  class  of  Baudry  invented  a  drying-oven  with  shelves 

working- women,  who  earn  a  scanty  living  by  all  around.    It  required  two  hours  to  dry  the 

converting  the  coal-dust  into  solid  ftiel.    Tbey  fuel.     Labor  being  relatively  cheap  in  Bel- 

cnll  at  every  house  in  front  of  which  a  load  gium,  and  coal  selling  hi^h,  no  improvements 

of  coal-dust  has  been  dumped,  offering  their  have   been   made   to   diminish   unnecessary 

services.    These  poor  creatures  can  be  seen  handling.     Notwithstanding  the   defects  of 

daily  in  the  streets,  always  two  or  three  to-  Bandry's  process,  it  is  still  applied  in  Belgium, 

gether,  each  one  of  them  pushing  a  wheelbar-  the  product  containing  18  per  cent,  of  clay, 

row  loaded  with  clay,  in  which  stands  a  shov-  and  not  being  impervious  to  moisture.    The 

cl.    As  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  they  large  percentage  of  clay  and  the  fuel  not  being 

go  to  work  in  earnest;  the  coal-dust  is  shov-  able  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  are  the 

eled  all  around  so  as  to  form  a  circular  bed  of  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the 

about  one  foot  in  thickness.    From  25  to  80  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  by  the  use  of 

per  cent,  of  clay  is  diluted  with  water  and  clay  as  a  cement.    Asphalt,  rosin,  and  petro- 

sprinlded   over  the  coal,  which  is  first  well  leum,  as  cements,  have  been  found  wanting  in 

mixed  with  the  clay  by  means  of  the  shovels,  cohesive   property,  and   also  too  expensive. 

Then,  pntting  on  wooden  shoes,  they  com-  Coal-tar  and  its  derivative,  fluid  pitch  and  dry 

mence  to  trample  upon  the  coal,  turning  round  pitch,  have  been  the  most  extensively  used. 

the  coal-bed  from  the  circumference  to  the  The  idea  of  mixing  coal-dust  with  coal-tar 

centre,  and  back  again  from  the  centre  to  the  originated  with  Peter  Davey,  an  Englishman, 

circumference,  following  each  other  like  ducks,  who,  in  1821,  took  out  an  English  patent  for  it. 

When  the  whole  surface  of  the  coal-bed  has  From  1821  to  this  day  a  considerable  num- 

been  trampled  upon   twice,  the  mixture  is  her  of  patents  have  been  issued,  both  in  this 

turned  over  with  the  shovel,  and  the  tram-  country  and  abroad,  either  for  so-called  new 

pHng  recommences.    After  five  or  six  opera-  processes  or  fbr  the  machines  to  apply  them, 

tions  of  the  kind  have  been  gone  through,  the  Among  the  inventors  who  have  really  im- 

coal  and  clay  have  been  worked  to  a  plastic  proved  the  means  of  manufacturing  artificial 
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fuel,  bj  using  either  coal-tar,  fluid  pitch,  or  dry  until  within  the  last  three  years,  the  price  of 

pitch,  the  names  of  Grant,  Rathwell,  Cooke,  coal  in  England  was  so  low  that  there  was  no 

Wylain,   Warlich,  Dobr^e,   Moreau,  and   De  inducement   for   capitalists   to    invest  their 

Heynin,  are  prominent.  money  for  the  development  of  aimndustrj 

Fluid  and  dry  pitch  formed  a  good  cement  which  presented  but  poor  prospects  of  good 
for  bituminous  and  semi-bituminoas  coal-dust,  dividends.  But  increase  after  increase  in  the 
but  it  did  not  succeed  as  well  with  anthracite  price  of  coal  during  the  last  three  years  has 
and  semi-anthracite  waste,  which  is  mined  in  entirely  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  Large 
South  Wales  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  companies  were  organized  last  year,  with  im- 
Belgium.  Before  the  cement  is  consumed,  the  mense  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  "  patent 
bituminous  artificial  fuel  is  coked,  and  conse-  fuel "  by  different  processes.  Tbe  last  one 
quently  it  does  not  crumble  in  the  fire.  It  is  patented  in  England,  and  which  has  also  been 
not  the  same  with  anthracite  or  lean  coal-dust,  patented  in  this  country,  is  the  invention  of 
When  cemented  with  coal-tar  or  pitch,  or  any  Martin  Bae,  of  Uphall,  North  Britain.  It  con- 
other  resinous  material,  the  cement  consumes  sists  in  mixing  with  coal-dust  15  per  cent  of 
in  the  fire  more  rapidly  than  the  coal,  and  the  what  he  calls  a  bituminous  mastic.  In  Ibis 
particles  of  coal,  having  lost  their  adhesive  process  we  have  again  a  mixture  of  clay,  coal- 
coating,  crumble  in  the  fire  and  fall  through  dust,  and  some  oUier  bituminous  material,  f  uid 
the  grates  without  being  consumed.  shale-pitch. 

Resinous  materials  expand  when  burning,  A  company  was  organized  in  May,  1873, 

while  clay,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  progres-  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  under  thd 

sively  when  submitted  to  elevated  tempera-  name  of  ^^The  Diamond  Fuel  Company,^' to 

tures.    Clay,  used  alone,  would  not  have  given  apply  David  Barker^s  process, 

a  fuel  impervious  to  moisture.     It  was  sup-  In  these  two  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  old 

posed  that,  by  mixing  clay  and  pitch  with  the  one  of  cementing  coal-dust  with  pitch,  or  ros- 

coal-dust,  the  fuel  manufactured  would  not  in,  or  asphalt,  a  large  amount  of  natural  coal 

only  be  water-proof,  but  would  remain  in  the  is  consumed,  not  only  to  dry  or  carbonize  the 

fire,  without  crumbling,  until  consumed,  the  product,  but  also  to  heat  the  cement  and  tbe 

skrinkage  of  the  clay  compensating  for  the  coal-dust  itself.    If  the  dust  was  not  heated, 

swelling  of  the  pitch.  the  cement  would  not  adhere  to  the  particles 

Among  the  experimenters  in  that  direction  of  coal.  There  is  also  the  unnecessary  han- 
who  have  really  improved  the  manufacture  of  dling  in  carrying  the  fuel  to  the  drying-oTeo, 
artificial  fuel,  are  Chabannes,  Sunderlandt,  and  removing  it  when  dry. 
Stafford,  Oram,  Geary,  Goodwin,  Mohum,  Both  Martin  Rae  and  David  Barker  are  in- 
Sterling,  Albert,  Newton,  Holcombe,  Smith,  ventors,  not  only  of  the  process,  but  of  the 
All  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Tbe  machinery  for  its  application, 
presence  of  pitch  in  the  fuel  made  it  unfit  for  The  mixing-machines  in  Europe  are  almost 
domestic  use,  and  the  clay  impaired  its  com-  aU  constructed  on  the  same  plan:  tbeycon- 
bustible  character  for  manufacturing  purposes,  sist  of  vertical  or  horizontal  cylinders,  difer- 

Patents  were  also  granted  to  several  invent-  ing  only  in  height  or  in  length, 

ors  for  a  mixture  of  bituminous  and  of  anthra-  Although  the  compressing-machines  used  in 

cite  coal-dast,  and  coking  the  mixture.    The  Europe  are  numerous,  they  are  all  modifica- 

first  one  of  these  patents  was  granted,  in  1828,  tions  of  four  distinct  mechanical  modes  of  ap- 

to  John  Christie  and  Thomas  Harper,  in  Eng-  plying  pressure :  First,  by  means  of  rollers ; 

land.    The  result  was  the  same  as  with  Besse-  second,  by  pistons  in  closed  moulds ;  third,  by 

mer,  Baroulier,  and  others.     The  machinery  pistons  in  open  moulds ;  and  fourth,  by  pistons 

was  too  expensive,  and  the  product  was  not  pressing  cylindrical  lumps  with  a  hole  through 

marketable.  the  centre. 

A  large  number  of  patents  have  been  grant-  Most  of  the  machines  have  also  been  tned 

ed  in  this  country  for  artificial  fuel.    Most  of  to  convert  peat  into  a  dense  fuel.    Some  of 

them  are  modified  copies  of  foreign  patents,  them  have  answered  the  purpose  very  well— 

Dr.  Joshua  R.  Hayes,  of  Winchester,  Pa.  (pat-  Miloh^s  machine,  for  instance.    Large  peat-fac- 

ent  March  4,  1878),  uses  coal-dust,  clay,  and  tories  are  in  operation  at  Stalbach,  HaJle,  Has- 

asphaltum ;    but,  although    the   manner   in  pelmoor,  and  Neudstadt,  in  Germany,  and  at 

which  he  combines  these  materials  is  new  and  Montangin,  in  France, 

ingenious,  the  product  will  be  liable  to  the  I  now  proceed  (continues  Mr.  Loiseau)  to 

same  objections  n^ade  against  the  fuel  manu-  describe  what  appears  to  be  their  deficieuces. 

factured  in  Europe  from  coal-dust,  clay,  and  It  is  evident  that  no  artificial  fuel  containing 

pitch,  by  Stafford,  Oram,   Goodwin,  Geary,  a  resinous  substance  will  ever  be  used  for  do- 

and  others.  mestic  purposes,  on  account  of  the  smoke  and 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel,  although  of  the  bad  odor.    Another  objection  is,  that 

being  far  from  having  attained  the  importance  such  a  fuel  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 

which  it  must  attain  in  the  near  future,  has  tion.    No  objection  of  the  kind  can  be  raised 

been  developed  more  rapidly  in  France  and  in  against  artificial  fuel  cemented  with  day  and 

Belgium  than  in  England.     English  coal  is  milk  of  lime. 

Larder  than  French  and  Belgian  coal ;  and.  In  my  process  (says  Mr.  Loiseau)  I  use  tbe 
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slack  without  heating  it  or  drying  it  previ-  .  meeting  very  often  in  the  fire,  prevent  the  free 
oaslj.  The  moisture  which  it  contains  varies  access  of  the  air.  Ojlindrical-shaped  lumps 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Therefore  are  hetter,  still  they  have  sharp  edges  lefb. 
I  am  compelled  to  regulate  the  supply  of  lime-  Round  or  egg-shaped  lumps  are  evidently  to 
water  accordingly.  The  difficulty  of  asoer-  he  preferred.  It  requires  Jess  power  than  is 
taining  the  state  of  the  materials  inside  the  required  to  compress  square  ones  of  the  same 
mixer  suggested  the  idea  of  placing  sliding  weight,  as  there  are  no  comers  to  fill,  and,  as 
doors  around  it.  lliese  doors  facilitate  the  a  result,  less  friction.  With  round  or  egg- 
cleaning  of  the  mixer  and  the  removal  of  shaped  lumps,  no  matter  what  amount  of  coal 
stones  or  pieces  of  iron  which  are  found  quite  is  piled  on  the  fire,  there  is  always  sufficient 
often  in  the  coal-dust.  space  hetween  the  lumps  to  secure  a  good 
The  pressure  should  he  applied  gradually  in  draught,  and  to  allow  a  free  access  for  a  good 
order  to  expel,  as  much  as  possible,  the  moists  supply  of  oxygen. 

ure  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  avoid  cracks,  For  these  reasons  I  have  adopted  the  egg- 
which  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  sudden  shaped  form,  slightly  flattened,  and  have  modi- 
pressure.  An  excess  of  compression  spoils  the  fied  Baudry^s  and  3£artin^s  presses,  in  order  to 
fael,  prevents  its  free  burning,  and  makes  the  obtain  more  and  better  products, 
ashes  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  lump,  in-  To  render  the  fuel  impervious  to  moisture, 
stead  of  falling  through  the  grate  into  the  ash-  instead  of  mixing  a  resmous  substance  with 
pan.  The  fnel  must  be  sufficiently  compressed  the  materials,  the  lumps  are  simply  dipped 
to  bear  transportation  and  reasonable  han-  into  a  liquid  composed  of  rosin  dissolved  in 
dling,  and  be  still  porous  enough  to  insure  free  crude  benzine.  By  exposure  to  a  current  of 
combostion.  The  shape  of  the  fuel  is  also  of  air,  the  benzine  evaporates  and  leaves  each 
great  importance.  Square  lumps  have  too  lump  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  rosin,  which 
many  sharp  edges,  which  break  off  easily  when  closes  all  the  interstices,  and  renders  the  f  ael 
the  coal  is  handled;   and  the  flat  surfaces,  water-proof. 
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GABLENTZ,  Lunwia  Kabl  Wilhblm,  Bar-  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary, 
on  VON,  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  Austrian  Army,  and  remained  there  till  the  failure  of  his 
an  Austrian  soldier  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  health,  when  he  visited  Zurich  in  hopes  of  its 
Jena,  June  19,  1814;  died  by  his  own  hand  at  improvement,  but,  in  a  fit  of  either  melancholy 
Zarich,  Switzerland,  January  29,  1874.  He  or  mania,  put.an  end  to  his  life, 
entered  in  his  youth  the  Saxon  cavalry,  and  GEIGER,  Abraham,  Ph.  D.,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
served  in  it  for  many  years,  but  previous  to  scholar,  and  author,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
1848  entered  the  Austrian  service.  He  was  Main,  May  24,  1810 ;  died  at  Berlin,  November 
on  the  staff  of  Radetzky  in  the  Italian  cam-  18,  1874.  He  received  his  early  education 
paign  of  1848,  distinguished  himself  at  Ous-  from  his  father  and  elder  brother,  and  subse- 
tozza,  and  was  appointed  soon  after  chief  of  quently  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Universities 
staff.  He  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  Hunga-  of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  In  1832  he  was 
rian  War.  After  the  close  of  this  war  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  the  small  Israelite  commu- 
employed  on  several  political  and  diplomatic  nity  at  Wiesbaden;  in  1888  he  was  chosen  as- 
Qiu»ions.  His  military  promotion  was  some-  sessor  to  the  rabbinat  at  Breslau,  and  some- 
what rapid,  tlioagh  earned  by  his  gallant  con-  what  later  elected  rabbi  of  that  flourishing 
dact  He  had  passed  through, all  the  grades  community  of  Israelites.  With  a  much  broader 
from  mi^or  to  major-general  before  1854,  culture  than  is  usual  among  Jewish  scholars, 
when  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Dr.  Geiger  possessed  also  an  independent  and 
army  of  occupation  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  fearless  spirit,  and  his  publications  urging  the 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  1857,  to  a  necessity  of  reforms  and  the  absurdity  of  some 
larger  command  in  the  Ijombardo- Venetian  of  the  old  religious  usages  of  the  Israelites  won 
Kiogdom.  He  fought  with  bravery  and  dis-  for  him  in  about  equal  numbers  earnest  sympa- 
tinction  both  at  Magenta  and  Solfermo,  was  thizers  and  violent  opposers.  To  conciliate 
promoted  to  the  oommand  of  a  division  on  the  his  opponents  and  to  bring  about  harmony 
field  of  battle,  defended  Capriana,  and  covered  among  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought,  he 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army.  In  1863  initiated  a  series  of  conferences  of  tlie  rabbis, 
he  was  made  lieutenant  field-marshal.  He  of  which  the  first  was  held  at  Brunswick  in 
^mmanded  the  Sixth  Army  Oorps  in  the  inva-  1844,  a  second  at  Frankfort  three  years  later, 
sionof  Holstein  in  1864,  but  with  no  great  sue-  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents; 
cess.  In  t!ie  seven  weeks*  German  War  of  and  a  later  one  at  Breslau,  over  which  he 
1866  he  was  in  oommand  at  first  of  the  Tenth  presided.  The  influence  of  these  conferences 
Army  Oorps,  and  at  Sadowa  of  the  Eighth  and  upon  the  rabbis  has  been  very  great.  Dr. 
Tenth,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  from  Geiger  had  also  been  active  as  a  writer  both 
the  second  Pmasian  army.    In  Jaly,  1869,  he  in  defense  of  his  views  and  on  topics«of  general 
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Jewish  literature.     He  had  not  yet  received  wires,  and  the  most  remote  countries  hronght 

liis  doctor'rt  degree  at  Bonn,  when  he  wrote  into  daily  and  hourly  intercourse.   The  agency 

his  essay,   ^^AVhat  has  Mohammed  borrowed  of  science  in  rendering  natural  wealth  ayaiJ- 

from  the  Jewish  Religion?"  which  was  award-  able  as  well  as  in  demonstrating  the  absolute 

ed  the  philosophical  prize  of  the  university,  value  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of  hn- 

and  was  published  by  order  of  the  Philosophi-  man  history,  finds  more  and  more  recognition, 

cal  Faculty.    In  1835  he  commenced  the  pub-  No  marine  or  topographical  survey  of  any  im- 

lication  of  the  Journal  of  JewUh  Theology^  portance  is  conducted  without  the  cooperation 

which  has  been  from  the  first  the  ablest  ex-  of  scientific  investigators.    The  natural  hisrtx)iT 

ponent  of  religious  thought  among  the  Israel-  and  neology  of  many  regions,  of  the  islands  ot 

ite  scholars  of  Germany.    Hi^  other  principal  the  Pacific,  of  broad  mountainous  and  remote 

works  are:   '^Melo  Chofnajino"  (l^^X  &i^d  inland  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  lands 

*^Hite  Haamanim"   (1847),   two    interesting  which  lie  in  the  frozen  Northern  seas,  and  even 

monographs;  **  Studies  on  Moses-ben-Maimon  "  of  considerable  portions  of  our  own  Western 

(Maimonides,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  theolo-  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountain-summits,  are  now 

gian   and  legislator  of  the   twelfth   century  undergoing  the  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  of 

(1850) ;  '*  Concerning  the  Defense  of  the  Israel-  accomplished  scientists.    The  hydrography  of 

ites  against  the  Attacks  of  Christians  in  the  Ke-  the  Pacific,  the  courses  of  its  currents,  and  the 

diffival  Period,"  two  vols.  (1851-**52)  ;  '^  Isaac  contour  of  its  bottom,  which  have  been  here- 

Troki,  the  Apologist  of  Judaism  at  the  Close  of  tofore  but  vaguely  known,  will  henceforth  be 

the  Sixteenth  Century  "  (1858) ;  a  **  Translation  familiar,  not  only  to  our  scientific  men,  bnt  to 

of  the  Divan  of  Castillan  of  Abul  Hassan  Juda  the  more  intelligent  of  our  oflScers  of  the  na- 

ha  Levi,*^  with  a  commentary  and  a  biograph-  val  and  conmiercial  marine,  after  the  inves- 

ical  notice  (1817);   and  '^  A  Manual  of  the  tigations  of  the  Challenger  and  Tuscarora. 

Dialect  of  the  Mishna"  (1845).  For  some  years  The  Question  of  an  open  polar  sea  may  soon 

past  Dr.  Geiger  had  resided  in  Berlin.  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  determined ;  in  onj 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  event  the  expeditions  which  are  about  setting 

PROGRESS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1874.    The  out  from  England  and  Austria  will  bring  back 

achievements  in  the  domain  of  geographictd  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  ohorography  and 

science  for  the  year  1874  bear  witness  to  the  natural  history  of  the  polar  regions.     The 

more  careful  and  scientific  spirit  which  marks  next  roost  mysterious  portion  of  the  globe,  the 

the  exploratory  enterprises  of  late  years.    The  great  African  Desert,  may  yet  be  traversed  and 

visions  of  wealth  and  the  glory  of  conquest  all  its  secrets  unfolded.    The  device  employed 

which  have,  down  to  the  latest  times,  impelled  by  Rohlfs  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water  in 

adventurous  spirits  to  strike  out  over  untrav-  metallic  vessels  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a 

eled  ways  have  now  but  small  .influence  upon  thirty-six  days'  journey  through  a  waterless 

the  minds  of  explorers.  part  of  the  Libyan  waste,  where  the  longest 

The   unknown  region    lying  between  the  passage  of  the  caravan  has  never  exceeded 

colonies  of  South  and  East  Australia  has  been  seven  days. 

crossed  in  two  directions  within  the  year.  A  favorable  circumstance  to  the  geographi- 
The  seldom-visited  portions  of  Central  Asia  cal  explorer  is  the  spread  of  European  man- 
are  being  made  known  through  the  efforts  of  ners  and  the  softening  influence  of  the  West- 
recent  explorers.  In  our  own  country  the  un-  em  civilization  among  savage  and  superstitions 
explored  expanse  in  the  Western  Territories  is  nations.  The  fanatical  peoples  of  the  inner 
now  for  the  most  part  not  only  carefully  ex-  Soudan,  who  within  a  few  years  have  slain 
amined  but  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  na-  daring  travelers  who  ventured  within  their 
tion  has  been  made  acquainted  with  lands  of  borders,  received  not  inhospitably  the  conra- 
extraordinary  worth  and  promise.    The  open-  geons  Dr.  Kachtigal. 

ing  of  new  commercial  routes  is  now  the  most  In  this  as  in  former  years  several  travelers, 
valuable  material  benefit  to  be  looked  for  as  a  while  engaged  in  geographical  explorations, 
result  of  geographical  research ;  and  govern-  have  been  overtaken  by  death,  either  from 
ments  which  are,  by  ancient  prescription,  the  deadly  malarious  fevers,  protracted  exerdons, 
principal  road-builders,  originate  many  of  the  withmsufficient  food,  or  tne  treachery  and  bar- 
most  important  explorations  and  extend  the  barity  of  the  savage  nations  whose  territory 
aid  of  contributions  of  money  and  protection  they  were  exploring.  Dr.  Stoliczka,  the  ahle 
to  others.    Projects  are  on  foot,  promoted  by  geologist  of  the  Forsyth  expedition  to  Easbgar, 

Powerful  states,  for  the  establishment  of  great  died  on  the  passage  of  the  mountains  on  the 
ighways  through  the  centre  of  Asia  in  differ-  10th  of  June,  at  a  point  on  the  Shyok  River, 
ent  directions,  across  the  British  possessions,  above  the  Lasser  Pass.  The. death  of  Henrj 
and  over  new  ocean-routes.  The  South  Amer-  Grinnell  is  mentioned  elsewhere  ($C6  Grikkkll, 
ican  Continent  has  recently  been  brought  into  Henby).  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  waa  the  first 
communication  with  Europe  by  an  ocean  tele-  president  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
graphic  cable ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Pacific  ca-  ciety,  was  succeeded  in  that  offloe  by  Chief- 
ble  between  the  Unitea  States  and  Japan  is  Justice  Daly,  who  has  imparted  to  it  a  new 
ripening,  so  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  energy.  A  memorable  loss  from  the  ranks  of 
when  the  globe  will  be  girdled  with  telegraphic  the  followers  of  geographical  pursuita  was  that 
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of  Oaptain  Ghumier.    This  young  and  conra-  the  snocess  of  the  Antwerp  Congress  for  geo- 

geons  French  traveler,  devoted  to  geographical  graphical  science  of  1871,  have  decided  to  call 

Sorsnits  vrith  an  impetnons  zeal,  was  bom  at  an  international  congress  of  geographers  in 
t.-£tienne  in  1839.  He  was  educated  for  the  Paris  for  the  31st  of  March,  1875.  The  chair- 
navy,  and  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  man  of  the  Geographical  ^Dciety,  Yice-Admi- 
age  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  ral  de  la  Poncidre  Le  Nonry,  will  preside  at 
Siftigon,  the  chief  post  in  the  French  establish-  the  congress,  in  connection  with  which  there 
ment  of  Oochin-Ohina.  Divining  the  impor-  wiU  be  an  exhibition  of  books,  maps,  and  in- 
tanoe  to  French  commerce  of  a  knowledge  of  stroments,  and  collections  relating  to  geogra- 
the  interior  of  Laos  or  Oambodia,  he  supposed  phy.  One  hmidred  and  twenty  qnestions  are 
that  the  natural  route  lay  up  the  Mekong  Val-  proposed  for  discussion, 
ley.  A  mission  was  sent  to  make  these  ex-  Ohabtoobapht. — In  chartography  the  prog- 
plorations  under  Captain  Lagr6e,  who,  as  re-  ress  of  the  survey  in  the  West,  and  the  ap- 
lated  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  Annual  Ct-  proaohing  attainment  of  a  complete  map  of 
oiovMDiA^  died  after  a  protracted  illness  on  our  country,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
the  oonfinee  of  China,  and  was  brought  back  A  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
to  be  buried  by  Garnier  with  the  greatest  scale  of  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  inch,  has 
difSonlty.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  been  completed  and  recently  published  from 
lieutenant  (since  Captain)  Gamier  left  France  the  office  of  Crown  Lands  in  Ontario. 
again  for  Cochin-China,  with  the  object  of  A  valuable  map  of  Mexico  has  recently  been 
completing  his  researches.  Finding  it  impoe-  lithographed  by  Dumaine,  of  Paris.  It  was 
sible  to  reach  Thibet  by  way  of  the  Mekong,  drawn  with  great  care  and  labor  by  Captain 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  organize  an  G.  Noix,  during  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by 
expedition  through  Anam,  he  went  to  China  the  French  troops.  The  investigations  from 
and  explored  the  Tang-tse-Eiang  River  as  fSar  which  it  was  constructed  were  made  by  re- 
as  the  Waterfalls.  Being  then  appointed  a  connoitring  parties,  and  correspondents  corn- 
commissioner  to  Tong-Eing  by  Aamiral  Du-  munioating  by  telegraph  with  ^e  industrious 
pr6.  Governor  of  Cochin-China,  he  endeavored  engineer  who  plotted  the  map. 
to  porsoe  discoveries  in  that  then  disturbed  The  map  of  France,  which  has  been  in  prog- 
provinoe.  Having  gained  possession  of  the  ress  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
capital,  Hanoi,  he  established  qniet  and  order  ment  since  1838,  Ib  now  completed,  with  the 
there,  but  met  his  death  in  leading  an  attack  exception  of  a  few  sheets  representing  portions 
upon  some  stUl  disorderly  rebels,  at  a  little  of  the  island  of  Corsica, 
distance  from  the  city.  The  map  made  by  Major  Lovett,  nnder  the 

Dr.  O.  T.  Beke,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  a  trav-  orders  of  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  is  a  contribution  of 

eler  who  won  deserved  renown  by  his  explora-  some  value  to  our  topographical  knowledge  of 

tion  of  Abyssinia,  1840-'43,  in  which  he  set-  Persia. 

tied  the  latitude  of  seventy  positions,  and  ao-  One  of  the  most  elaborate  maps  of  the  Swiss 
quired  the  vocabularies  of  thirteen  languages,  Alps  which  has  yet  appeared,  has  been  pub- 
died  in  London,  in  the  seventy-fifth  yaer  of  lished  by  the  English  Alpine  Club  under  the 
his  age.  {See  Beke,  Chablks  Telstone).  Dr.  direction  of  R,  C.  Nichols.  It  is  on  a  scale  of 
Beke  was  the  editor  of  De  Yeer^s  ^*  Three  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and 
Voyages  to  Cathay,"  in  the  Hakluyt  series,  contains  very  minute  details. 
and  had  written  much  on  geographical  topics.  The  maps  and  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey, 

Heinrioh  Baron  von  Maltzan,  an  eminent  published  the  past  year,  possess  great  mterest, 

German  geographer,  who  first  distinguished  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  connecting  with  the 

himself  by  a  daring  journey  to  Mecca,  died  at  triangulation  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

Florence,  February  22,  1874,  while  en  route  A  New  York  publishing-house  has  been  for 

for  the  East.    Baron  von  Maltzan  had  made  some  years  past  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 

extraordinary  attainments   in    Oriental   Ian-  atlases  of  counties  in  New  England,  New  York, 

guages,  and  had  also  written  largely  and  well  and  some  of  the  Western  States,  from  actual 

on  geographical  topics.  surveys.    While  these  belong  rather  to  local 

Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  the  English  Palestine  topograph}r  than  to  general  chartography,  they 

Exploration  Society,  died  at  Jerusalem,  June  are  deserving  of  notice  from  their  accuracy, 

25tb,  from  exposure  to  the  malaria  of  the  even  in  minute  details,  and  from  their  beanty. 

Jordan  Valley.  Some  of  these  ooutfties  are  considerably  larger 

Oaptain  Farr,  scientific  member  of  the  French  than  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  their 

mission  to  Burmah,  died  during  the  prosecu-  atiases  vie  with  those  of  the  Swiss  geographers 

tion  of  explorations  in  the  far  East.    He  set  in  their  perfection  of  detail, 

oat  in  company  with  Captain  Moreau,  in  the  Biblioobaphy. — The  results  of  the  Hayden 

spring  of  1874,  to  explore  the  country  between  geological  and   topographical  survey  of  the 

the  Irrawadi  and  the  Sal  wen,  intending  to  reach  Territories  have  hitherto  been  made  known  to 

Sjang-Hnng  on  the  Mekong ;  but)  on  the  11th  the  public  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Of  the  great 

of  July,  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  jungle-  work,  nine  volumes  of  paleontology  and  one 

fever.  of  geology  have  been  published  prior  to  Jan- 

The  Paris  GteographioalSodiety,  appreciating  oary,  1876,  and  also  eight  volumes  of  general 
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reports,  indading  the  one  on  the  geologj  and  United  States  Geologist-in-Charge,  Nos.  I.  andIL 

paleontology  of  Nebraska.    These  latter  vol-  <^1f^l°«*??»  IW    t^  ^,        r.  ,./«     •     r. 

»^^«  -««4.«;«    4-v:.«.»»»   ^i^««4-«    «*«.«#.  ^p  4.i.^»*  Oharlea  Nordhoff:   Nortnem  Californu,  Oregon, 

omes  contain   thirteen  charts,  most  of  them  ^^  the  Sandwich  lalands.    (New  York,  1874.) 

representmg  the  volcanic  region  of  the  sources  Dr.  j.  M.  Toner :  Dictioniuy  of  Elevations  and 

of  the  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Rivers.    There  Climatic  Begister  of  the  Unitea  States ;  containing, 

have  also  been  various  separate  publications,  ^^  Addition  to  the  Elevations,  the  Latitude.  Mean 

ted  States  by  Gannett,  and  the  volume  of  me-  ^n  ^^  Orographic  and  other  PecuUarities  of  North 

teorological  observations  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  America.    Qfew  York,  1874.") 

Montana,  by  the  same ;  a  manual  of  ornithology  Beadle :  The  Undeyelopea  West ;  or.  Fire  Yean 

of  the  Northwestern  Territories  by  Dr.  Elliott  '^  Jhe  Territories.  (PhOadelphia,  1874.) 

Coues ;  a  synopds  of  the  flora  of  Colorado,  by  i.oto'gfk?.^Teb.?Sr^^ 

Prof.  Porter  and  J.  M.  Coulter ;  a  catalogue  erforsohendei  L&nder.    (Jena,  1874.) 

of  the  photographs  taken  by  W .  H.  Jackson ;  Baker :  Ismallia :  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 

a  supplement  to  the  fifth  annual  report  upon  to  Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 

the  fossil  flora  of  the  West,  by  L.  Lesquereaux ;  J.«g«i  orgamaed  by  IsmalL  Kh6dive  of  Egynt  By 

^^A  «  »«.»/>«v«;i.  ^e  ♦Ka  «««.  JrA^^\^m»*i  ^^iw^^il  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Pasha,  F.  B.  fi.   2  vols.  (London 

and  a  synopsis  oi  tne  new  vertebrate  animals  ^^^  ^^^  York  1874  ) 

of  the  Tertiary  period  in  Colorado,  by  Prof.  Livingstone:' The  Last  Journals  of  Dr.  Living- 
Cope.  A  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  and  Geo-  stone  in  JBastern  AtHca,  from  1865  tohisIXeatb.  con- 
graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories  has  now  tinned  by  a  Narrative  of  his  Ijast  MomentB  and  8nf- 
hAAn  nnmniAnoAi)  whinh  will  frnm  timA  f n  fonugBi  taken  down  fVom  the  Mouth  of  his  Fsithliil 
^!!^  !^^  ^  7  ^1  u  ^^/Ik  1  il  ?  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  Edited  by  Bev.  Honee 
tame,  communicate  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Watler,  F.  E.  G.  S.  (London  and  New  York.  1874.) 
the  commission,  thus  preventing  their  being  Koldewey:  The  German  Arctic  Expedition  in 
scattered  through  a  great  number  of  publica-  1869-'70,  and  Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  HanM 
tions  of  various  kinds.     The  first  two  numbers  i?  the  Ice.    By  Captain  Koldewev-,  Coininander  of 

Of  the  Bulletin  are  taken  up  mostly  with  ac-  ^^  ^^^^''''^^a^aK^a'^^  ^ ^%^^' 

V*  !«*«  ^LtixiBt,***  »io  voji^ou  «i*  rvv    -^        ,        .  tificStaiOf;  translated  and  abridged  by  Bev.  L.  Mer- 

counts  of  the  paleontology  of  the  newly-ex-  ^ier,  M.  A.,  and  edited  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Asristant 

plored  regions  by  Prof.  Cope.    The  demand  Secretaiv  B.  G.  S.    (London  and  New  YoA,  1674.) 

for  complete  series  of  the  reports  of  the  Uni-  Captain  G.  8.  Nares :  Beports,  with  Abstract  of 

ted  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  5?^,^fi?  ^^^IP^fTT*  /  ^^^  ?]S?P^*^  "" 

;^  oy>  i<>»»A  4.i>«4>  ♦k^  «,»4>  4>i;.Ao.  »,i-««i  »A».r>»4^  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans, m  1878.    (London. 

IS  so  large  that  the  first  tiiree  annual  reports  published  by  the  Admiralty  Department,  1874.) 

have  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Albert  Hastings  Markham :  A  Whaling  Cruise  to 

Interior  to  be  reprinted.    They  are  issued  in  a  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.   (London, 

stout  octavo  volume  of  261  pages.  1874.)                                ,    ,    «r   , ,             -« 

The  new  geographical  magazine,  under  the  ■n^^^'T'A^'^^^rJ:^''^^  ^^a  Z^'l^^hJvi^'^J 

zwiu^-cV.;^  «p^  n„;^Jv  n^-*   v^^..:^^  Il»  ^4.i»  «<?  Baron  de  HObner,     Translated  by  Lady  Herbert, 

editorship  of  Guido  Cora,  beanng  the  title  of  (London  and  New  York,  1874.^1 

Co»maSy  which  was  started  two  years  ago  in  MacGahan :  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus,  and  the 

Turin,  continues  in  a  successful  career.  Fall  of  Khiva.    By  J.  A.  MacQahan,  Correspondent 

The  able  English  periodical,  Ocean  Highways,  of  the  New  Torkjaerald.nfew  York,  1874.) 

has  changed  its  fonn  and  title,  but  stiU  con-  .  ^^^'^  ^*?^^'  f^VJ^^  N*turahs,t  on  the  Eiv« 

".        *«"6«^     vv  V  J       J     ^      j'i.      u*      r  Amazons.    (Boston,  1874).     A  repnnt  of  an  old 

tmues  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  of  >vrork.          v           >         /             r 

Mr.  Markham.    It  appears  monthly,  nnder  the  Paul  Marcoy :  Travels  in  South  America  from  the 

name  of  The  Oeographieal  Magazine,  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.   2  vols.    (New  York, 

The  commission  of  commercial  geography,  l?^*-)    ^  '•print  of  a  work  pubUshed  aome  years 

chosen  coiyointly  by  the  French  Society  of  "TThompson:  The  Stndts  of  Malacca,  Indo-Chi- 

<ieography   and    the    Byndical  Onambers   of  na,  and  Chma,  or  Ten  Years'  Travels,  Adventures, 

Paris,   have  decided  upon   the  establishment  and  Besidence  abroad ;  with  Woodcuts  from  the  Ao- 

of  a  journal  of  commercial  geography,  to  be  thorns  own  Photographs  and  Sketches.    (London, 

called  U  Explorateur.  whose  objects  are  to  be  ^^Zf*^     «r  i*     t>  *       itr   v  -*    it 

au          ur   \i ^4?  \\.     IV      ^4?  4\.^  rK  Henry  Walter  Bates :  Warburton's  Joumev across 

the   publication  of   the   labors  of  the  Com-  AustraRa :  an  Account  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 

mission   of  Commercial  Geography,  and  also  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Elder*  Hughes,  under  the  Com- 

of  the  French  and  foreign  geographical  socle-  mand  of  Colonel  Eeerton  Warburton,  giving  a.Full 

ties,  to  keep  up  a  bulletin  of  the  prices  of  Account  of  hU  Perilous  Journey  from  the  Centre  to 

commercial  commodities  in  distant   markets,  Koeboume,  Western  Auatraha ;  with  niustoaions 

.                 ]~               ,  .,       j"                    .  \  and  a  Map,  edited  with  an  Introductory  Chapter. 

and  to  present  news  relating  to  commercial  (London  1874.) 

geography,  and  articles  illustrative  of  subjects  Blake :'  Captain  Tyson's  Arctic  Adventures ;  Are- 
connected  therewith,  and  principally  to  en-  tic  Experiences,  oontaining  Captain  George  £.  Ty- 
courage  French  commerci^  enterprise  in  dis-  Jon's  Wonderful  Drift  on  the  Ice^Floe.  a  History  of 
4.«»4- V!^«n4^«:»o  T4.  «;ii  «»«.»».. ..+  1a„^  •„  ^A.««  the  Polans  Expedition,  the  Cruise  of  the  TigresR, 
tant  countries.    It  wiU  appear  at  least  as  often  ^^^  j^^^^^^  ^^\^^  p^^^^  Survivors ;  to  which  U 

as  once  a  week,  m  nandsome  form,  with  maps  added  a  General  Arctic  Chronology;  edited  bv  E. 

and  illustrations,  and  is  likely  to  be  well  sup-  Vale  Blake,  with  Map  and  Hlnstrations.    (London, 

ported.  1874.) 

The  following  works  are  the  most  notewor-  ^^T"^.  J.  Hutchinson :   Two  Years   in  Pern; 

thy  ofthe  geographical  publications  of  the  year:  J^th  Exploration  of  its  Antiquities.  SvoU,   C^on- 

Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Gcoloncal  and  Geo-  J.  L.  Geiger :  A  Peep  at  Mexico,  Narrative  of  a 

graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories.    F.  V.  Hayden,  Journey  across  the  Bepublic  from  the  Padflo  to  the 
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Golf,  in  Deoemb«r,  18Y8,  and  JanjuLrj  1874;  with  and  rising  to  the  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  were 

Maps  and  Photographs.   (London,  1874.)  covered  with  immense  glaciers.    In  latitude 

Bohnyler:  Turkistan,  Notea  of  a  Journ^  in  the  ggo  ^       sighted  a  headland,  to  which  they 

BussianProvincea  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  ZZ„J\Zi  «iLrn«rv..  vi^««o      T^^  tr^anta  ri 

ofBokhara  and  Khokand.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Seo-  gave  the  name  Oape  Vienna.     Two  tracts  of 

retaryof  American  Legation,  St.  fetershurg.   (Lon-  land,  Wilczek-Land  and  Zichy-Land,  are  sep- 

don,  18740  arated  hy  a  wide  sound — Austria  Sound — which 

H.  W.  Bellew:  From  the  ^dus  to  the  Tigris,  a  extends  to  the  north  from  Oape  Hansa  to  lati- 

Narrative  <>'* -^J^^y  ^^^^f^^^^^^^  tude  82%  where  Rawlinson  Sound  forks  off  to 

loochistan,  Afghanistan,  Kliorassan,  and  Iran,  m  ""r^^  ^''^  _,  ^ , 

1872.  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vo-  the  northwest.     The  vegetation  upon  the  new- 

oabularyof  theBrahoelianguage,  and  aBeoord  of  found  territory  was  far  poorer  than  that  of 

the  Meteoroloffioal  Observations  and  Altitudes  on  Greenland  or  Nova  Zemhla.    The  only  plants 

the  Mazoh  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.    (London,  g^^^   ^^^^   solitary  bunches  of  grass,  a  few 

^^Chirles  New:  Life,  Wanderings,  and  Labors  in  species  of  saxifrage  and  Silmct  ae^M^lis,  except 

Eastern  Africa.    With  an  Account  of  the  First  Suo-  moss,  which  grew  m  dense  beds,  and  lichens,  of 

oessfol  Ascent  of  the  Equatorial  Snow  Mountain,  which  the  most  frequent  was  the  Umbiliearia 

Kilima  Njaro,  and  Bemarks  upon  East  African  Slave-  arctiea.     Many  ice-bears  were  encountered  by 

ly.   (London,  18740  a  party  which  explored  Rawlinson  Sound.    In 

(llarn"l8740               Naturalist    in    Nicaragua.  ^P^^  (^^^^  ^^^  ^^.p  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^p  ^^ 

Captun  Spalding :  Ehiva  and  Turkestan.    Trans-  warped  out  of  shape  by  ice-crushes,  and  was 

lated  ftom  the  Buaaian.    (London,  1874).  no  longer  seaworthy ;  and  on  the  20th  of  that 

Ernst  Mamo :  Beisen  im  Gebiete  des  Blauen  und  month  the  crew  abandoned  her.     They  were 

Weissen  NU,  im  Emtischen,  Soudan,  nnd  den  an-  ninety-six  days  making  their  way  with  boats 

gronzenden  Negeri&ndern  in  den  Jahren  1869  bis  ""V^"^              J               ©                  J  .,«.,„♦   ^^^^^ 

1878.   (Vienna/1874.)  *^^  sledges ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  after 

sailing  nine  days  down  the  coast   of  Nova 

We  turn  now  to  our  usual  review  of  the  geo-  Zemhla,  they  were  taken  on  board  of  a  Russian 

graphical  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  schooner,  which  landed  them  at  Yardoe,  in 

out  or  have  returned  during  the  year,  beginning  the  north  of  Norway, 

with —  A  second  Austrian  arctic  exploring  expedition, 

Afiono  Exploration. — ^The  Austro-Hunga-  it  is  said,  will  be  started  next  summer.    One- 
nan  Arctic  Expedition   returned  from  their  half  of  the  expedition,  under  command  of  lieu- 
periloos  voyage  without  making  any  important  tenant  Payer,  purpose  advancing  northward 
acces»ons  to  our  knowledge  of  the  polar  re-  by  way  of  East  Greenland,  and  the  other  half, 
gions.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  find  under  Count  Wilczek,  by  way  of  Siberia.    The 
a  northeasterly  passage  toward  the  pole  from  object  of  the  projected  expedition  is  to  ascer- 
fiome  portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea  north  of  the  coast  tain  whether  the  newly-discovered  Franz-Jo- 
of  Siberia.  The  Tegetthoff  was  a  screw-steamer  *  seph-Land  be  a  continent  or  an  island, 
of  300  tons  burden.  There  were  on  board  stores  The  steamship  Diana,  belonging  to  the  polar- 
for  three  years.    The  crew  of  twenty-four  men  voyager  Lamont,  was  sent  out  under  Captain 
was  composed  of  Lieutenants  Weyprecht  and  Wiggins,  for  the  double  purpose  of  crossing 
Brofich  and  Ensign  Orel,  two  engineers,  fifteen  the  Sea  of  Kara  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  with  ref- 
selected  Dalmatian  sailors,  Lieutenant  Payer,  of  erence  to  a  commercial  route  between  England 
the  Jfigera,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  with  and  Central  Asia,  and  of  searching  for  the 
two  Tyrolese.  mountaineers,  and  the  surgeon,  Austro-Hnngarian   expedition,  and   bringing 
Kepesy.    The  vessel  sailed  from  Bremerhaven  them  relief  if  needful.    Weighing  anchor  the 
June  18,  1872.     At  Nova  Zemhla  they  took  4th  of  June,  she  passed  through  the  Waigatch 
leave  of  the  two  patrons  of  the  expedition,  Straits,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mnndely  and  into 
Coant  Wilczek  and  oaron  Sternberg,  who  came  the  Gulf  of  Obi.    From  their  surveys  it  appears 
to  meet  them  in  the  yacht  Isbi6rn,  bringing  that  White  Island  (Bieloi  Ostrow)  is  located 
stores,  which  they  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  a  about  60  geographical  miles  too  far  to  the 
rock.    The  ships  took  leave  of  each  other  westward  upon  the  chart.     They  met   the 
Angnst  Ist    For  two  years  no  news  came  from  Austrians  upon  their  return  at  Hammerfest. 
the  explorers.    During  this  time  they  were  ice-  Captain  Wiggins  reports  that  the  Carian  Gulf 
bound  in  the  Siberian  Sea.   The  Tegetthoff  was  is  free  from  ice  up  to  the  middle  of  October, 
frozeu  in,  in  latitude  76^  80^  north,  within  sight  and  he  knows  no  reason  why  an  annual  steam- 
of  Nova  Zambia.    The  crew  remained  with  the  ship  connection  should  not  take  place  between 
ship  fourteen  months.    The  mass  of  ice  which  England  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.     The  Diana 
inclosed  them  was  steadily  carried  to  the  north-  sailed  fa^er  to  the  eastward  than  any  vessel 
▼aid.    The  drift  in  the  ice-floe  was  remark-  had  before  reached  in  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea, 
ftble  as  bemg  the  first  one  which  had  ever  touching  latitude  76^  north,  longitude  82^  8(K 
t&ken  a  northerly  direction.    In  the  autumn  east.    They  put  in  at  Dundee  harbor  on  their 
of  1873  they  sighted  an  unknown  mountainous  return,  September  26th. 
<!oa8t,  which  they  explored  from  latitude  7^"^  An  English  expedition  into  the  arctic  region 
^'  to  latitude  83^.    To  this  they  gave  the  is  now  being  fitted  out  for  extended  explora- 
luune  of  Franz-Joseph-Land.  Animal  and  vege-  tions.    Captain  Nares,  of  the  Challenger,  has 
table  life  was  veiy  scanty.  The  prevailing  rock  been  selected  to  command  the  fieet    The  chief 
was  dolomite;  the  mountains,  conical  in  form  object  of  the  cruise  is  to  make  collections  of 
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specimens  of  the  fiuma  and  flora  of  the  high  The  entire  resnlts  go  to  corroborate  the  esti- 
latitadee.     Commander  A.  H.  Markham,  of  the  mate  of  2,500  fathoms  as  the  average  depth  of 
Saltan,  wiJl  also  take  part  in  the  command,  the  Pacific,  based  upon  the  theorj  of  the  earth- 
Captain  Nareshasthe  experience  of  the  arctic  quake  wave.    Thronghout  the  survey  carefril 
TOjage  of  1862--54,  in  which  he  disdngnished  observations  were  directed  to  the  ocean-cur- 
himself  on  board  the  Besolnte.    The  conditions  rents.     The  resnlts  attained  strengthen  the 
are  favorable  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  accord-  theory  of  ocean  circalation,  and  supply  impor- 
ing  to  the  acconnts  of  Captain  David  Gray,  tant  data  for  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific 
who,  making  his  observations  from  the  coast  Ocean.    Along  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka  and 
of  Greenland,  concludes  that  nearly  all  the  ice  the  Xurile  Islands  a  counter-current  was  ob- 
was  driven  out  of  the  arctic  basin  last  sum-  served  setting  to  the  southwest,  reaching  to 
mer.    The  whaling-steamer  Bloodhound  has  longitude  164°  east,  with  a  surface  tempera- 
been  purchased,  and  is  destined  to  be  the  prin-  ture  of  49°  Fahr.    There  they  came  upon  the 
oipal  vessel  of  the  squadron.    The  expedition  Kamtchatka  current,  a  branch  of  the  Japan 
is  not  to  start  until  June,  1876.    The  Polaris  Stream  setting  through  Behiing  Strait,  which 
reached  a  latitude  of  82°  16'.    Living  objects  is  here  about  850  miles  in  width.    From  174*' 
were  observed  in  the  highest  latitudes  attained,  eastward  flowed  the  cold  Behring  Strait  cur- 
in   a   not-decreasing  frequency.     Musk-oxen  rent.    From  the  observations  of  the  ocean- 
were  shot  in  latitude  81**  88'.    Flies,  beetles,  currents  the  following  deductions  were  arrived 
butterflies,  and  mosquitoes,  were  found,  and  at :    The  Kuro  Si  wo,  or  Japan  current,  takes 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  birds  were  killed,  an  easterly  course  toward  the  American  coast, 
in  latitude  82°.    The  English  expedition  will  with  its  northern  limit  extending  to  the  south- 
consist  of  about  a  hundred  ofiicers  and  men,  ern  shores  of  Vancouver  Island.    The  same 
and  will  be  provided  for  a  long  cruise.    The  stream  passes  down  to  the  southward,  in  what 
consideration  -of  the  non-success  of  the  Austro-  is  called  the  California  cold  current.    Below 
Hungarian   expeditition,  and  of  the   results  this  flowed  an  under-current,  setting  to  the 
attained  by  the  Polaris,  will  induce  them  to  northwest,  which  reached  the  surface  in  lati- 
choose  the  route  of  the  latter  vessel  up  Smith  tude  60°  north,  and  then  set  to  the  north- 
Sound,  as  the  only  practicable  way  to  the  pole,  ward,  along  the  British- American  shores,  fh>m 
Thb  Ooeans. — ^The  United  States  steamer  there  gradually  turning  to  the  westward.    In 
Tascarora  sailed  from  San  Francisco  December  latitude  58°  80'  north,  longitude  167°  west,  the 
20,  1878,  to  make  soundings  over  a  line  from  current  took  a  southeasterly  course  at  a  depth 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  and  thence  on  the  of  ^ve  fathoms ;  nearer  the  islands  the  current 
line  of  a  great  circle  to  Honolulu,  to  the  Benin  was  to  the  southwest  and  close  to  the  islands 
Islands,  and  to  Yokohama,  to  ascertain  the  to  the  westward.    It  was  conjectured  that  a 
most  feasible  route  for  a  telegraphic  cable  across »  part  of  the  water  taken  to  the  northwest  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    This  voyage  has  yielded  the  under-current  returns   to   the  northern 
important  hydrographical  results,  in  addition  branch  of  the  Japan  current  in  longitude  157"* 
to  the  satisfactory  accomplidiunent  of  its  spe-  west,  passing  southward  along  the  western 
cial  purpose.    At  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  shore  of  America  as  part  of  the  surface-cnr- 
Califomia  a  depth  of  2,200  fathoms  was  found ;  rent,  and  that  the  part  west  of  longitude  157° 
this  was  the  deepest  sounding  made  before  ar-  west,  setting  toward  the  southwest,  passes  as 
riv^ig  at  San  Diego.    The  ocean^s  bed  declined  an  under-current  beneath  the  Japan  stream, 
on  an  average  90  feet  to  a  mUe  to  the  depth  of  A  rapid  fall  in  temperature,  from  57°  Fahr.  to 
1,900  fathoms,  115  miles  out  from  San  I)iego.  47°,  within  a  few  miles  in  the  Onnimak  Pass, 
Thence  to  latitude  28°  10' north,  the  point  of  the  revealed  that  the  northwest  shores  of   the 
greatest  depth,  8,058  fathoms,  the  slope  is  three  Aleutian  Islands  are  washed  by  the  Behring 
feet  to  a  mile ;  and  thence  to  Honolulu,  a  dis-  Strait  current.    The  northern  route  for  a  tel- 
tance  of  400  miles,  the  upward  inclination  aver-  egraph-cable,  as  indicated  by  the  resnlts  of  the 
ages  45  feet  per  mile.    On  the  passage  from  investigations,  would  be  4,200  miles  in  length, 
Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  six  submarine  moun-  while  the  southern  course  must  be  6,000  miles 
tainous  elevations  were  crossed,  with  level  pla-  in  length.  The  difficulties  of  the  northern  course 
teaus  between.    The  average  depth  was  2,450  are  a  sudden  declivity  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
fathoms.    The  course  from  Cape  Flattery  to  the  as  well  as  frequent  fogs,  and  the  cold  and  un- 
Aleutian  Islands,  passed  over  between  October  friendly  climate,  embarrassing  to  workmen  in 
17  and  October  80, 1878,  showed  a  rapid  shoal-  laying  and  repairing  the  cable.    In  the  course 
ing  off  Cape  Flattery,  from  1,500  to  only  600  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Atcha,  in  the  Aleutian 
fathoms  depth ;  and  from  that  point  up  to  the  Islands,  off  Cape  Flattery,  the  depth  suddenly 
last  cast,  latitude  54°  north,  longitude  168°  west,  decreased  from  1,500  to  less  than  600  fathoms, 
where  the  depth  was  2,534  fathoms,  there  was  From  that  point  as  far  as  the  last  sounding,  in 
a  gradual  declension  of  one  fathom  to  the  mile,  latitude  54    north,  longitude  158°  west,  there 
The  soundings  from  Yokohama  to  Tanaga  Island  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  one  fathom  a  mile, 
showed,  for  1,000  miles,  depths  ranging  from  the  last  depth  being  285  fathoms. 
800  to  2,270  fathoms.    A  remarkable  depres-       The  voyages  of  &e  English  ship  Challenger, 
sion  was  found,  latitude  52°  06\  longitude  171°  a  frigate-built  steamship  of  about  1,500  tons, 
15'  east^  where  the  depth  was  4,087  fathoms,  commanded  by  Captiun  G.  S.  Nares,  R.  N., 
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have  added  materiallj  to  our  knowledge  of  against  the  African  coast,  that  the  Agolfaaa 

ocean  hjdrography.    Her  departure  from  Eng-  oarrent  is  checked  in  its  oonrse.    A  small  por- 

land  was  in  December,  1872.  The  purpose  of  tion   mingles  with   the  drift-current,  which 

the  expedition  was  the  investigation  of  the  turns  to  the  north  upon  striking  against  the 

deep-sea  currents  and  the  ocean-bottom,  and  African  shore.    The  mean  temperature  of  the 

observations  of  marine  animal  and  plant  life  in  water  in  the  South  Atlantic,  to  the  depth  of 

all  parts  of  tlie  world.    Besides  tne  staff  of  1,500  fathoms,  is  41°  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the 

navel  officers,  a  corps  of  naturalists  accompa-  Northern  Ocean.    It  seems  likely  that  in  the 

nied  the  expedition,  to  pursue  scientific  inves-  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  Atlantic  there 

tigations,  and  make  collections  of  natural  ob-  is  an  elevation  of  the  bottom  in  mid-ocean. 

jects,  ander  the  direction  of  Prof.  Wjville  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  south  as 

Thomson.    Thefirst  voyage  was  across  the  At-  latitude  46*^  16'  they  found  no  greater  depth 

lantic  from  Teneriffe  to  St.  Thomases  Island,  than  1,900  fathoms.    The  Challenger  arrived 

The  depths  increased  to  8,150  fathoms  at  a  at  Melbourne,  March  lYth.    In  July  she  had 

distance  of  1,150  miles  from  Teneriffe.    In  the  again  sailed  on  her  course  from  the  Fecjee  M- 

western  trough  of  the  Atlantic  the  depth  con-  ands  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Torres  Straits, 

tinned  a  little  over  8,000  fathoms.    The  bot-  In  the  voyage  from  Australia  to  New  Zea* 

torn  was  entirely  composed  of   Olobigerina  land  it  was  ms^e  apparent  that  the  bottom  off 

ooze  in  the  lesser  depths,  and  red  clay  in  the  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia  falls  off  snd- 

deep  soundings.    The  red  earth,  which  was  denly,  and  that  Australia  is  separated  from 

fonnd  to  cover  the  largest  part  of  the  ocean-  New  Zealand  by  a  trough  of  2,600  fathoms 

bed,  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  Prof.  Thom-  depth.    The  ascent  from  the  greatest  depth  to 

BOD,  the  residue  left  after  the  deposits  which  the  New  2^aland  coast  is  very  gradual.   These 

are  found  unchanged  in  the  lesser  depths  have  results  disprove  the  theory  of  Pesohel,  that 

been  acted  upon  by  the  solvent  power  of  car-  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Oaledonia, 

bonio  acid,   which  accumulates  in  the  deep  once  formed  a  single  continent,  similar  in  form 

▼aterai    One  of  the  prescribed  voyages  of  the  to  Africa,  a  theory  which  the  great  differ- 

Challenger  was  to  the  island  of  Xerguelen,  to  ence  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  islands  had 

decide  npon  a  site  for  the  observatory  of  the  previously  rendered  doubtful.    The  dredgings 

transit  of  Venus,  and  thence  southward,  to  produced  a  specimen  of  the  sea-porcupine, 

make  observations  upon  the  approaches  to  the  genus  PoroeidariBy  of  which  most  of  the  spe- 

soQth  pole.    They  sailed  away  from  Kergue-  cies  are  extinct.    In  the  deepest  soundings 

len  Island,  February  1,  18T4,  toward  the  ant-  were  brought  up  several  Bryotoo$^  a  Oromgih 

arctic  ice-girdle,  reaching  94**  south.     They  mda^  a^d  the  spicula  of  a  EyaZ<m9ma, 

passed  at  one  point  120  miles  to  the  south-  In  a  survey  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospo- 

ward,  and  at  another  point  within  six  miles  of  rus  by  Commander  Wharton,  of  the  British 

the  supposed  position  of  Wilkes's  Termination  naval  vessel  Shearwater,  the  existence  was 

Land  without  sighting  land,  thus  probably  de-  proved  of  strong  under-cnrrents  setting  ooun- 

tennming  the  non-existence  of  the  supposed  ter  to  the  surface-flow,  which  is  invariably 

antarctic  continent.    The  antarctic  icebergs,  a  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean. 

great  number  of  which  were  observed  from  A  scientific  expedition  has  been  organized 

the  deck  of  the  Ohallenger,  did  not  present  by  the  German  Government,  under  the  direo- 

Cantastically-jag^ed  forms,  according   to  the  tion  of  Dr.  Meier,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 

former  descriptions,  but  were  found   to  be  the  German  seas. 

smooth-topped  and  tabular,  still  preserving  M.  Staritzky  was  engaged  during  a  number 
the  snow-coverings  of  the  glaciers,  their  origi-  of  years  in  investigations  in  tiiie  Sea  of  Japan 
nals.  The  investigations  of  the  Ohallenger  and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Russian 
tend  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  impenetra-  Asiatic  possessions.  He  determined  the  astro- 
bility  of  the  southern  ice-belt.  The  dredgings  nomical  position  of  thirty-eight  points.  By 
demonstrated  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  so  his  soundings  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
fnii  of  life  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  not  great.  The 
original  birthplace  of  the  occurring  species,  volcano  of  Eoriak,  in  Eamtchatka,  was  found 
The  marine  fauna  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was  to  be  11,000  feet  in  height. 
foand  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  The  ship  Basilisk  returned  to  England  re- 
north.  Soundings  all  showed  a  bottom  of  an  oently,  after  four  years  spent  in  surveying 
allnvium,  composed  either  of  the  shells  of  the  the  coasts  of  the  British  Eastern  possessions. 
Glohigtrina^  which  is  a  tiny  surface  animal,  or  Among  the  results  of  this  survey  is  the  addi- 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  IHatomaceay  a  floating  tion  of  twelve  first-class  harbors,  several  navi- 
alga.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  geologi-  gable  rivers,  and  more  than  one  hundred  isl- 
cal  strata  of  the  future  world  is  here  so  rapid  ands,  to  the  chart.  It  has  discovered  a  new 
that  a  large  object  falling  to  the  bottom  is  and  more  direct  route  between  Australia  and 
speedily  covered  over  by  the  ceaselessly  sink-  Ohina.  The  shores  of  Eastern  New  Guinea, 
ing  particles.  The  observations  of  the  Ohal-  hitherto  unexplored,  have  been  surveyed,  and 
lenger  in  the  South  Atlantic  show  that  the  two  lofty  mountains  discovered.  On  these 
drift-current  which  is  caused  by  the  constant  shores  dwell  a  ooppe>e<4ored  people,  peacea- 
westerly  winds  drives  the  waters  so  strongly  ble  and  intelligent,  and  far  surpassing  in  intel- 
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ligence  the  black  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  The  one-thonsandth  anniyersarj  of  the  na- 

island.  An  Italian  naturalist,  L.  M.  d  ^Albertis,  Idonal  existence  of  Iceland  was  celebrated  in 

recently  ascended  the  Arfak  Mountains  in  New  Angnst,  1874,  with  great  rejoicing.    The  King 

Guinea,  and  'has  departed  a  second  time  for  of  Denmark,  who  is  also  sovereign  of  Iceland, 

that  region,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  was  present,  and  with  him  a  large  number  of 

the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  the  parts  scientific  men,  explorers,  etc.,  from  Europe  and 

adjacent  to  Torres  Straits,  where  there  are  America.  The  occasion  offered  the  opportunity, 

mountain-ranges  of  considerable  altitude.   The  which  was  zealously  improved,  of  acquiring 'a 

natural  history  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea  is  more  accurate  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 

entirely  unknown.  geography  and  topography  of  the  island. 

The  uninhabited  and  hitherto  little-known  A  survey  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  has 

Kerguelen  Island,  named  after   the  French  been  in  progress  since  1871,  with  the  object  of 

captain,  Kerguelen,  who  visited  it,  as  did  also  selecting  a  route  for  the  projected  Canadian 

Cook  on  his  first  voyage,  and  Ross  in  1841,  Pacific  Railway.    Considerable  information  has 

was  chosen  as  a  station  for  German  and  Eng-  been  derived  from  the  surveys  respecting  the 

lish  observatories  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  character  of  the  country,  the  distribution  of 

has  consequently  been  very  thoroughly  ex-  forests,  the  mineral  deposits,  and  the  limits  of 

glored.     It  is  volcanic  in  its  character,  and  the  great  river-basins, 

as  a  harsh  and  stormy  climate.    Remarkable  The  survey  of  the  Adirondack  region,  which 

basaltic  columns,  which  had  been  noticed  by  was  ordered  by  the  State  government  of  New 

Captain  Cook,  were  examined.    The  number  York,  has  been  reported  to  the  Legislature  by 

of  vegetable  species  found  was  150;   among  Mr.  Colvin  Yerplanck.    The  surveyors  hare 

them  18  were  phsBnogamous  plants.    Woody  made  a  much  more  exact  triangulation  of  that 

vegetation  was  totally  wanting.     The  cele-  tractthan  had  previously  been  attempted.  One 

brated  Xerguelen  cabbage  abounds  in  the  low-  important  conclusion  of  the  report  is,  that  most 

lands.    A  range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the  of  this  region  is  not  adapted  to  cultivation,  and 

highest  of  which  is  Mount  Ross,  with  6,000  that  the  best  uses  to  which  the  State  can  pot 

feet  altitude,  traverses  the  island  from  north-  it  are  its  reservation  for  a  State  park,  and  ench 

west  to  southeast.    Sea-elephants  are  numer-  an  aggregation  of  its  abundant  water-courses 

ous ;   a  small  variety  of  duck  is  abundant ;  as  to  form  a  reservoir  sufficient  to  supply  the 

but  no  land  animals  were  found.    The  island  Hudson  River  and  its  upper  affluents  witti  il 

is  visited  by  American  captains,  who  cruise  plenty  of  water  even  in  the  seasons  of  greatest 

for  whales  (which  abound  in  its  immediate  drought. 

vicinity),  and  who  kill  sea-elephants  upon  the  From  the  labors  of  the  United  States  Coast 

beach.  Survey  it  appears  that  the  Jersey  Flats  are  in- 

The  enterprising*  Italian  traveler,  Dr.  Becca-  creasing  in  area,  and  that  the  tidal  deposits  are 

ria,  has  been  engaged  in  exploring  Kuidari,  a  made  upon  the  shores,  and  not,  as  formerly,  on 

strange  region  of  southeast  Celebes.    He  was  the  extended  surface, 

subject  to  constant  dangers  from  hostile  inhab-  The  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Kew- 

itants  and  treacherous  servants.    The  results  berry  and  others,  begun  in  1869,  and  to  which 

of  his  physical  and  ethnologic  observations  reference  has  been  made  in  preceding  volumes 

are  interesting ;  and  several  of  the  plimts  and  of  the  Anthjal  Ctolopjidia,  has  be^  carried 

animals  which  he  met  with  are  new  to  science,  out  with  great  thoroughness.    One  of  the  re- 

The  Dutch  Geographical  Society  have  con-  suits  of  their  labor  was  first  to  make  known 

eluded  to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  ex-  the  valuable  Hocking  Valley  or  Straitsville  coal, 

ploration  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  now  enters  largely  into  commerce.   The 

The  river  Jambi  flows  through  an  unknown  able  papers  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  in  Seribnir't 

country,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  fruitful.  Monthly  MagoBine^  on  the   "  Great  South," 

Parts  of  Palembang,  also,  and  the  district  of  combine  with  very  vivid  descriptions  of  life  in 

Eorin^i,  remain  still  to  be  explored.  the  South  a  large  amount  of  important  geo- 

In  iNoBTH  Ambbioa,  in  an  exploration  of  the  graphical  knowledge  of  the  Soutiiem  States, 

northern  coast  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Dall  discovered  Very  interesting  papers   on   the   descriptive 

a  glacier,  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  twenty  geography  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  also 

to  thirty  in  length.    He  computed  the  altitude  appeared  during  the  year  in  Harper*9  Monthly 

of  Mount  Elias,  which  he  estimates  at  over  and  in  Appletomt*  JoumaL    Some  of  the  arti- 

19,000  feet.  cles  in  the  last-named  periodical  on  these  sub- 

A  committee  of  Icelanders  were  sent  out  jeets  have  been  unsurpassed  in  interest, 

from  the  Wisconsin  colony  to  examine  the  Western  Kansas,    Western    Nebraska,  and 

Territory  of  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  the  estab-  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  have  been 

lishment  of   a  colony  of  their  countrymen  subjected  to  a  devastating  visitation.    Swarms 

ti:iere.    Jon  Olafsson,  the  leader  of  the  com-  of  locusts  overspread  many  counties,  sweeping 

pany,  reported  that  kodiak  and  Cook^s  Inlet  off  the  vegetation,  and  leaving  a  large  part  of 

are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  settlement,  the  population  without  food. 

The  waters  they  found  swarming  wiUi  salmon.  Prof.  Buckley,  State  geologist  of  Texas,  re- 

and  the  temperature  and  productions  such  as  ports  that  the  State  contains  deposits  of  iron 

would  render  Icelanders  happy  and  contented,  and  coal  vastly  greater  than  had  been  sappoeed. 
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Salt  and  gypsnm  mines,  and  copper-ores,  in  dred  feet,  or  sometimes  perehed  upon  the  walls 

many  places,  have  also  been  fonnd.  of  canons  in  positions  which  were  onlj  ap- 

The  sarvey  of  the  Western  Territories,  by  proachable    by    dangerous    climbing.     These 

order  of  the  War  Department,  under  the  direc-  dwellings  were  often  remote  froip  water,  some- 

tioQ  of  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  has  for  its  times  twenty  miles  away, 

object  the  mapping  of  the  entire  Territorial  The  chemist  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Loew, 

regions.    When  completed,  this  survey,  with  analyzed  the  waters  of  all  the  thermal  and 

the  Coast  and  Lake  Surveys,  will  embrace  the  mineral  springs  which  were  discovered  during 

whole  surface  of  the  country.    This  last  year  the  surveys. 

there  have  been  nine  parties  in  the  field,  aud  The  maps  which  are  being  made  from  the 

their  labors  extended  over  portions  of  Utah,  late  surveys  are  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an 

Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  inch  to  a  mile.    The  atlas,  when  finished,  will 

A  number  of  civilians,  distinguished  for  their  contain  maps  of  the  entire  section  of  the  coun- 

attainments  in  physical  science,  have  been  at-  try  west  of  the  100th  meridian.    The  surveys 

tached   to  these  exploring  parties.     Among  will  take  several  years  yet  to  complete.    The 

them  were  Dr.  H.  0.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.,  a  geolo-  whole  region  is  divided  into  rectangles  of  about 

gist  of  note,  whose  departure  in  the  middle  of  18,000  square  miles  each ;  and  each  map  repre- 

the  season  left  Prof.  Oope  in  charge  of  the  sents  one  of  these  divisions. 

geological  observations ;  Dr.  RoUirock,  an  ex-  The    surveys   condacted    by  Prof.   J.   W. 

perienced  botanist ;  Mr.  H.  0.  Henshaw,  who  Powell,  under  the  control  of  the  Smithsonian 

assisted  Dr.  Yarrow ;  M.  S.  Severance,  eth-  Institution,  were  placed  by  the  action  of  the 

nolo^t;   and  Dr.  Loew,   an  able  analytical  last  Oongress  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 

chemist.    A  pass  over  the  main  range,  inferior  ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  plan  of  the  sur- 

only  to  the  Ooochetope  and  Tennessee  Passes,  vey  has  been  reorganized,  so  that  it  and  the 

was   discovered   in   Colorado   by  Lieutenant  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  Ter- 

Marshall.    The  limits  of  the  Block,  or  San  ritories,  conducted  for  the  department  for  some 

Francisco  Forest,  were  approximately  deter-  years  past  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  will  mutually  aid 

mined.     It  appears  from  the  survey  that  this  and  supplement  one  another.    The  latter  is 

is  the  largest  forest  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  called  the  First  Division  and  the  former  the 

extending  from  longitude  107°  to  IH'*  west,  Second  Division  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 

and  varying  in  width  from  thirty  to  one  hun-  cal  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

dred  miles.  The  two  companies  have  been  working  this 

The  detailed  portions  of  the  survey  were  last  year  in  neighboring  Territories — ^Mr.  Hay- 

south  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  which  lie  mostly  den^s  in  Colorado  and  Mr.  Powell^s  in  Utah. 

within  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.    The  The  Hayden  expedition  in  1878  was  divided 

operations  for  1874  extended  over  the  Arkan-  into  three  sections,  to  each  of  which  was  as- 

sas,  Cimarron,  Mora  Pecos,  the  Rio  Grande,  signed  a  strip  of  country  sixty  miles  wide, 

and  San  Juan  basins,  comprising  an  area  of  which  corresponded  to  the  three  sections  of 

dd,000  square  miles.    The  labors  of  the  scien-  the  Territory,  the  Middle  Park,  the  South  Park, 

tists  we  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  large  and  the  San  Luis  Park.     The  three  parties 

nnmbers  of  fossils,  many  of  which  were  types  made  the  secondary  survey,  while  the  great 

yet  strange  to  science.    In  the  valley  of  the  primary  triangulations   from    the   prominent 

Rio   Grande,  below  the  Pecoris  Mountains,  summits  upon  which  their  calculations  were 

were  fonnd  the  skeletons  of  mastodons  belong-  based  were  made  independently,  under  the  di- 

ing  to  species  not  occurring  in  the  Eastern  rection  of  J.  T.  Gardner, 

States,  and  the  remains  of  protomorphic  camels  The  expedition  set  out  from  Denver  on  the 

and  horses,  and  animals  of  the  Equine  family,  15th  of  July,  1874.    It  was  composed  of  sixty 

which  must  have  once  inhabited  this  region  in  men,  and  was  divided  into  eight  parties,  three 

droves.    A  singular  variety  of  deer,  which  did  of  which  carried  on  the  secondary  surveying 

not  shed  its  horns,  was  discovered.    In  the  and  mapping  work.    During  1874  they  have 

northern  part  of  the  Zandia  Mountains  of  New  completed  the  triangulation  of  Central  Colora- 

Mexioo,  Prof.  Cope  foimd  the  fossils  of  about  do,  and  have  surveyed  westward  as  far  as  the 

one  hundred  vertebrate  species,  two-thirds  of  110th  meridian,  comprising  a  tract  of  about 

them  mammals,  and  a  large  proportion  new  to  18,000  square  miles  of  the  highest  land,  on  the 

science ;  they  represent  the  oldest  mammalian  average,  in  the  United  States.    In  the  San 

faona  of  America.     The  largest  species  be-  Juan  mining  country  over  fifty  mines  were  lo- 

longed  to  the  genus  Bathmodon,  resembling  cated.    Many  specimens  of  ores,  fossils,  and 

the  elephant  in  the  form  of  their  feet  and  legs,  relics  of  Indian  art,  were  forwarded  to  Wash- 

and   the  tapir  in  their  heads,   which   were  ington.    Among  the  most  interesting  discov- 

anned  with  powerful  tusks.    In  these  moun-  eries  were  the  ruins  of  the  towns  of  an  extinct 

tains  the  remains  of  human  habitations  were  race  of  Indians,  and  remarkable  fortifications 

fonnd  in  rows  on  the  crests  of  lofty  rocky  up-  of  hewn  stone  and  mortar  among  the  cafions. 

heavals,  and  on  all  the  most  inaccessible  points  Peculiarly-glazed  pottery  also  was  found,  indi- 

of  tiie  hills.    They  were  frequently  found  in  eating,  together  with  the  stone  embankments 

ledges  but  a  few  feet  wide,  and  looking  down  and  dwellings,  a  much  more  advanced  oiviliza- 

on  one  or  both  sides  into  abysses  of  many  hun-  tion  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  surviving 
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races  of  Indians.  Among  the  altitudes  meas-  pices,  hondreda  or  thousands  of  feet  bigh,  be- 
ared were  those  of  Oapitol  Peak,  18,800  feet;  tween  higher  and  lower  levels,  which  extend 
Mount  Daly,  18,T00  feet,  a  peak  situate  near  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Thefaiostre- 
the  end  of  Elk  Range;  Snow  Mass,  18,786;  markable  are  the  Brown  Cliffs,  the  southern 
and  Sofris,  12,800.  Several  others,  among  boundary  of  the  plateau  which  is  deft  bj  the 
which  are  Pjrramid,  Gothic,  Maroon,  Castile,  Gallon  of  Desolation;  the  Azure  Clifi^  the 
and  Italia,  range  between  12,000  and  13,500  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Gray  Oafion;  and 
feet.  Prof.  Hayden's  expedition  was  divided  the  Orange  Cliffs,  a  broken  escarpment,  which 
into  seven  parties.  A  photographic  party,  un-  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal 
der  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  more  across  the  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  and  then 
than  two  thousand  negatives  of  the  scenery  and  turns  its  direction  toward  the  southwest,  mn- 
products  of  the  Yellowstone  region.  In  the  ning  parallel  to  the  Colorado  for  fifty  miles, 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  the  Elk  Moun-  and  again  changing  its  course  to  the  south- 
tains,  the  peaks  range  from  12,000  to  14,700  east,  ends  in  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  fifty  or  eixtj 
feet  in  height,  and  wear  a  constant  covering  miles  from  where  it  started.  At  the  point 
of  snow  and  ice.  They  are  composed  of  gran-  where  the  Grand  and  Green  Rivera  fiow  to- 
ite  and  sedimentary  rock.  The  mountains  gether  to  form  the  Colorado,  the  Sierra  la  Sal 
abound  in  large  game,  elk,  antelopes,  deer,  and  rises  up  on  the  east,  and  on  the  other  three 
grizzly  bears.  sides  the  perpendicular  barrier  of  the  Orange 

The  expedition  under  Mr.  Powell  has  been  Cliffa  looms  up  to  a  dizzy  height.     "  On  eveiy 

engaged  in  surveying  the  central  and  north-  side  a  facade  of  storm-carved  rocks  U  preaent- 

eastem  parts  of  Ut^.    The  positions  of  the  ed.    The  Indian  name  for  this  basin  ia  Tun^ 

more  important  deposits  of  metals  have  been  pin  vm-neir  tu-weop,  the  land  of   standing 

determined.    Extensive  beds  of  coal,  have  been  rocks.     Buttes,  towers,  pinnacles,  thousands 

discovered.    In  this  region  also  ruined  towns  and  tens   of  thousands,  of  strange  forma  of 

of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  discovered  in  rock,  naked  rock  of  many  different  colors,  are 

considerable  numbers,  in  which  were  found  here  seen ;  so  that  before  we  had  learned  the 

hieroglyphical  writings  and  ancient  stone  im-  Indian  name  we  thought  of  <»lling  it  the  Stone 

plements.  Forest  or  Painted  Stone  Forest;  and  these 

Other  similar  ruins  were  discovered  by  Gen-  rocks  are  not  fraj^ents  or  piles  of  irregular 
eral  James  H.  Simpson,  on  the  Rio  Chaco,  in  masses,  but  standing  forms,  carved  by  the 
New  Mexico;  thick  walls  of  sandstone,  with  rain-drops  from  the  solid  massive  beds.'' 
thin  plates  of  stone  introduced  between  the  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  who  has  visited  the  ex- 
blocks.  The  bases  of  the  doors  and  windows  treme  West  annually  for  some  years  past,  for 
were  slabs  of  stone  and  wood.  The  ground-  the  purpose  of  ooUeotingrgeological  and  pale- 
floors  are  divided  off  into  narrow  compart-  ontological  specimens  for  i  ide  Oollege,  has  ex- 
ments,  with  low  communicating  openings,  often  plored  this  last  season  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dako- 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  square.  Some  ta.  The  remains  which  he  met  with  were 
of  these  walls  are  four  stories  high.  One  of  those  of  tropical  animals  belonging  to  ib«  Mio- 
them  is  seven  hundred  feet  in  circumference  in  cene  era,  some  of  them  entirely  new  species, 
the  interior  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  while  including  the  hip|>arion  and  many  otiier  genera 
the  scattered  fragments  around  the  base  indi-  of  the  Equine  family.  Later  in  the  season,  with 
cate  a  much  greater  original  altitude.  a  few  daring  and  courageous  companions,  he 

The  callons  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  which  visited  and  explored  the  fossil  di^krict  in  the 

have  been  described  by  M^jor  J.  W.  Powell,  Black  Hills  region,  and  at  great  risk  unearthed 

have  been  well  explored  during  the  surveys,  and  brought  to  Omaha  many  tona  of  fossils,  all 

Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cataract  of  them  vertebrates,  and  the  larger  portion  of 

Canon,  below  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  them  mammals  of  many  hitherto-onknown 

Green  Rivers ;  the  Glen  Cafion,  whose  walls  genera.    These  treasures,  so  bravely  won,  will 

are  the  bright-red  homogeneous  sandstone  of  make  the  paleontological  collectiona  of  Yale 

the  Triassic  age :  the  Marble  Cafion,  extending  College  the  richest  in  the  world  in  fossil  verte- 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Paria  River  to  the  brates. 

mouth  of  the  Colorado  Chiqnito,  whose  sides  are  The  long-projected  exploring  expedition  un- 
of  limestone,  and  near  the  foot  are  of  a  crystd-  der  the  command  of  General  Custer  went  over 
line  structure,  which  receives  a  beautiful  pol-  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  during  the  sum- 
ish ;  white,  gray,  slate-color,  pink,  brown,  and  mer.  The  regiment,  consisting  of  700  men, 
saffron-colored  marbles  are  here  found,  carved  with  150  teamsters,  cooks,  and  civilians,  100 
and  fretted  by  the  waves  of  the  river  and  pol-  army-wagons,  and  650  horses,  started  on  the 
ished  by  the  floods  of  sand  which  are  poured  march  from  Fort  Lincoln  on  the  2d  of  July, 
over  the  walls  during  the  seasons  of  showers,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  the  engineer  of  the  ex- 
giving  to  the  walls  of  the  cafions,  which  have  cursion ;  Prof.  Winohell  went  as  the  geologist 
assumed  architectural  forms  on  a  giant  scale,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  to  study  the  paleontology  of 
an  appearance  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  regions  explored.  They  entered  the  moon- 
The  deepest  of  them  all  is  the  wonderful  Grand  tains  from  the  western  side,  passed  over  the 
Cafion.  Another  singular  feature  of  this  re-  eastern  and  southern  chains,  explored  a  con- 
gion  is  the  lines  of  bold,  often  vertical,  preci-  siderable  part  of  the  interior,  and  passed,  out 
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into  the  plains  npon  the  eastern  side.    Gypsnm  woods.    Dr.  Hibdnon  discovered  fish  living  in 

was  fonnd  in  unlimited  qnantities,  and  varie-  hot-springs  whose  temperature  was  124°  £*ahr. 

gated  marble,  muscovite  and  talcose  slate,  suit-  South  Ambbioa. — A  telegraphic  cable  has 

able  ibr  whetstones,  occurred  in  sufficient  abun-  been  laid  between  Brazil  and  Europe,  over 

dance,  as  well  as  iron-ore,  in  the  southeastern  which  the  first  message  was  sent  June  23, 

parts.    Gold  was  reported  to  have  been  foand  1874. 

at  various  points  upon  the  surface,  and  veins  In  Peru  rich  saltpetre-mines  have  been  dis- 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  it  was  said,  were  ob-  covered.  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson's  investiga- 
aerved  cropping  out  on  the  hill-sides.  General  tions  in  Peru  reftite  the  current  notions  of 
Onster  declares  that  he  has  seen  m  no  portion  Peruvian  history.  The  architectaral  and  art« 
of  the  United  States  richer  pasturage  or  purer  remains  in  Peru  he  ascribes  to  a  period  reach* 
water  than  in  this  region.  The  climate  of  the  ing  far  back  of  the  Incas.  Extensive  guano* 
hills  is  delightfhl ;  there  is  abundant  fine  tim-  deposits  have  been  found  upon  the  southern 
ber  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  soil  to  coast  of  Pern.  They  are  computed  to  contain 
sustain  a  dense  population.  The  vegetation  about  seven  million  tons, 
indicated  an  uncommonly  well-irrigated  and  In  Patagonia  Messrs.  Moreno  and  Berg  have 
fnritfhl  soil.  The  flora  is  the  richest  and  most  explored  the  Rio  Negro,  which  in  the  preoed-* 
varied  of  any  section  east  of  Oahfomia.  After  ing  year  Colonel  Guerrier  had  attempted  to 
ascending  the  Inyan  Karan,  a  prominent  peak  navigate,  when  his  boat  was  overturned  and 
in  Wyoming,  which  was  found  to  be  6,600  feet  one  of  his  companions  murdered  by  the  sav- 
in height,  they  crossed  a  remarkably  fertile  ages.  Colonel  Guerries  describes  the  country 
Talley,  to  which  the  name  Floral  VaUey  was  between  the  island  ChoGlechel  and  the  Andes 
giren ;  it  was  corered  with  flowers  of  ezqui-  as  very  beautifol. 

sito  colors  and  perfhmes,  of  which  they  count-  M.   Pertuiset,    in   company   with  Captain 

ed  125  species,  some  of  them  entirely  new.  Maguin  and  Viscoxmt  Bourgnet  da  Punta  Are« 

Harney's  Peak  was  fbund  to  be  the  summit*  nas,  from  an  exploration  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 

point  of  the  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  report  that  the  ^d  presents  interesting  geo* 

9,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  centre  of  logical  features;  woods  are  infrequent,  and  the 

the  granite  formations  is  in  the  southern  and  trees  of  feeble  growth.    Luxurious  growths  of 

southeastern  portions.    The  expedition  occu-  grass  and  herbs  were  observed  everywhere; 

pied  two  months  in  their  explorations.    The  but  a  scanty  flora,  save  on  the  southern  shore 

whole  route  was  found  passable  for  the  wagon-  of  Useless  Bay,   where   ancient   forests  are 

train.                ^  standing,  and  thickets  of  laurels  and  tbchsias, 

A  geyser-basin  has  been  discovered  in  the  and  clumps  of  cinerarias,  camellias,  and  other 

eastern  part  of  Montana,  twenty-five  miles  brilliant  iiowers.    The  natives  they  found  very 

sotttheast  of  Mount  Washbume,  which  is  re-  timid ;  they  wear  long  hair,  like  the  Patago- 

ported  to  be  larger  than  any  previously-ex«  nians ;  their  food  consists  of  fish,  eggs,  wild- 

plored  bann,  and  to  contain  geysers  of  greater  ducks,  rats,  and  guanacos,  which  they  kill  with 

force  and  size  than  any  before  known.    One  arrows;  their  hue  is  a  brownish  white. 

of  the  geysers  is  said  to  cast  a  volume  of  water  Ectbopb. — ^Hon.  John  M.  Francis,  late  minis* 

40  f^t  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  500  feet !  ter  to  Greece,  j^estifies  to  a  marked  progress  in 

ICnd-volcanoes,  surpassing  those  of  the  Upper  that  country  within  the  last  generation.    At 

Yellowstone,  are  also  said  to  exist  at  this  place,  the  close  of  the  Greek  Revelation,  Athens  did 

The  remarkable  sterile  tracts  called  the  Bad  not  contain  1,000  souls,  while  now  it  has  over 

Lands,  which  lie  along  the  Yellowstone  and  50,000  inhabitants.    Its  architecture  will  bear 

Little  Missouri  Rivers,  are  described  by  General  comparison  with  that  of  any  city  of  its  size. 

Onster  as  having  an  average  width  of  fifteen  Other  places  are  rapidly  growing:  the  Pirssus, 

miles,  stretching  through  the  valleys  of  the  the  port  of  Athens,  has  a  population  of  12,000 

rivers,  which  intersect  them  in  the  middle,  to  16,000;  Syra  has  25,000  inhabitants;  Pa- 

They  do  not  reach,  however,  to  the  banks  of  tras,  the  chief  depot  for  the  currant  trade, 

the  rivers,  whose  immediate  shores  are  cov-  with  a  population  of  80,000,  has  the  largest 

ered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  and,  in  foreign  commerce  of  any  Greek  town ;  Zante 

spots,  with  rich  pasturage.    The  fertile  strip  has  20,000,  and  Corfu,  the  summer  residence 

sometimes  expands  to  the  width  of  miles.   The  of  the  court,  a  larger  population.    There  are 

line  which  divides  the  Bad  Lands  from  the  ad-  now  in  operation  flourishing  banking,  insar- 

jacent  country  is  as  plain  as  the  shore  of  a  ance,  and  steamship  companies.    The  mercan- 

stream.    In  some  places  exposed  veins  of  coal  tile  marine,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

are  visible.    These  Bad  Lands  extend  two  hun-  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.    Rail- 

dred  miles.    Their  appearance  is  a  forbidding  roads  are  being  rapidly  constructed,  and  a 

landscape,  presenting  a  succession  of  hills  sep-  ship-canal  is  to  be  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of 

arated  by  wide  gorges.  ^  The  Yellowstone  Riv-  Corinth.    Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  im- 

er  is  found  to  be  550  miles  in  length,  and  navi-  proved  methods  of  agriculture,  a  matter  in 

gable  for  850  miles.  which  the  country  has  always  been  backward. 

An  expedition  under  Captain  Jones,  which  Cotton  has  become  an  important  product,  and 

explored  the  Yellowstone  country,  found  the  5,500,000  pounds  are  annually  raised.     The 

Yellowstone  Lake  Basin  covered  with  pine-  largest  exportations  are  of  Zante  currants^ 
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oliveS)  wine,  and  fhe  mmmiaotTires  of  silk  and  was  probably  the  branch  which  leaves  Hehnend 

cotton  yarn.  at  the  Bend-e-Kohek ;  and  the  site  of  the  cele- 

General  di  Oesnola  has  been  continuing  his  brated  city  of  Zaraig  is,  therefore,  accordiog 
excavations  upon  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  0,  Rawlinson,  to  be 
September  he  struck  the  site  of  ancient  On-  songht  among  the  rains  in  the  neighborLood 
rinm,  the  Greek  Kuri,  where  he  unearthed  of  Sikoha,  while  Doshakh,  or  Jellelabad,  sap- 
numerous  inscriptions  and  remains  of  art  posed  by  Kinnier  to  be  Zara^j,  would  be  the 

From  the  new  surveys  of  the  island  of  Cor-  Qumein  of  the  Arabs, 
sica  several  of  the  charts  have  been  completed.  The  Russians  have  actively  pursued  explora- 
From  the  recent  triangulation  it  appears  that  tions  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  as  well 
the  highest  point  upon  the  island  is  not  Monte  beyond  as  within  their  own  borders. 
Rotondo,  as  has  been  su])posed,  but  Monte  M.  A.  Charosohin  has  explored  the  sandj 
Ginto.    Recent  excavations  in  Rome  have  re-  plain  of  Eizil-Kum,  which  stretches  between 
suited  in  the  unearthing  of  several  statues  of  the  lower  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus.    The  natiTes 
Carrara  marble  and  of  bronze,  of  extraordinary  affirm  that  the  sands  are  drifting  year  by  year 
beauty.    One  of  these,  a  Yeiins,  in  marble,  is  to  the  south,  and  threaten  to  cover  the  north- 
thought  to  surpass  in  beauty  that  of  the  MedicL  western  part  of  Bokhara,  as  far  as  Zara&him. 
They  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  The  railway  to  be  constructed  by  the  RussUn 
Emperor  Claudius.  Government  through  Siberia  will  take  a  circait- 

Asia. — The  explorations  in  Western  Asia  ous  route  by  the  way  of  Orenburg,  instead  of 

have  not  been  fruitless.  proceeding  direct  from  Nischnii  to  Troitsk. 

J.  A.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploration  An  expedition,  dispatched  by  the  Imperial 

Committee,  pursued  with  assiduity  his  research-  Russian  Gfeographicsl  Society,  under  the  hub- 

es  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  succeeded,  probably,  agement  of  Colonel  Tillo,  for  the  purpose  of 

in  identifying  Mount  Pisgah ;  and  in  a  careful  taking  a  series  of  levels  between  the  Aral  and 

exploration  of  the  land  of  Gilead  he  came  up-  Caspian  Seas,  returned  to  Orenburg  in  Novem- 

on  indications  which,  in  his  view,  establish  the  her.    Their  computations  make  the  level  of 

site  of  Mount  Gilead.   He  discovered  ruins,  sup-  the  Sea  of  Aral  250  feet  above  the  Meten 

posed  to  be  those  of  the  town  of  Gaza,  and  Xooltook  Bay  of  the  Caspian,  or  165  feet  above 

determined  the  sites  of  various  scriptural  spots,  the  ocean-level. 

The  geology  of  the  land  of  Moab  has  been  M.  Scharnsborst,  during  the  Russian  expedi- 

searchingly  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram.  tion  under  Eaulbar  to  Kashgar,  succeeded  in  de- 

The  explorer  of  the  English  Palestine  Fund,  termining  thirteen  new  astronomical  positions. 

M.  Clement  Ganneau,  discovered  significant  He-  During  the  stay  of  the  Russian  troops  is 

brew  inscriptions  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Khiva,  partial  investigations  were  made  of  the 

Maudsley,  an  English  explorer,  disinterred  lower  Amu-Daria  and  its  delta.    The  Ro&sian 

antique  baths,  an  interesting  andent  lime-kiln.  Government  dispatched  an  expedition,  under 

and  mosaic  pavements,  upon  Mount  Zion.  Colonel  Stoletew,  to  explore  the  beds  of  the 

One  of  Dr.  Beke's  latest  investigations  was  Oxus  and  complete  the  work  left  undone, 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  They  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Aral  Se^ 
real  site  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  believed,  and  for  in  July,  1874),  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
many  plausible  reasons,  that  he  had  discovered  complete  geodetic,  botanical,  zoological,  mete- 
its  real  location  many  miles  distant  from  that  orological,  and  ethnographical  researches  At 
assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  Orien-  the  same  time  a  corps  of  observers,  organized 
tal  scholars  and  explorers.  The  question  is  one  by  the  Society  of  Naturslists,  was  to  moke  re- 
of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  searches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  Sea  of 
yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Aral,  taking  in,  in  its  operations,  only  part  of 

The  German  Exploring  Expedition  in  ancient  the  territory  traversed  by  the  other  expedition. 

PhcBnicia,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.Sepp,exca-  M.  N.  M.  Prjewalski,  under  the  auspices  of 

vated  the  Christian  cathedral  at  Tyrei,  discov-  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  ac- 

ering  the  tomb  of  Barbarossa  and  the  remains  complished  a  remarkable  journey  into  the  in- 

of  early  paintings,  episcopal  robes,  and  gold  terior  of  Central  Asia,  making  his  way  through 

and  silver  ornaments.    The  pagan  temple  of  Eoko-Nor  and  Northern  Thibet  as  far  aa  the 

Melkart  was  also  uncovered.  upper  course  of  the  Yang-tse-Eiang,  between 

Lieutenant  Conder,  of  the  English  Palestine  September,  1872,  and  June,  1873.     TheEoko- 

Survey  Expedition,  has  reported  the  discovery  Nor,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he 

of  important  ruins  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea.  found  to  be  a  beautiful  lake ;  and  the  neigblK>r- 

By  the  observations  made  during  the  progress  ing  steppes  form  a  rich  grazing  country.    Ten 

of  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid's  commission  of  ar-  new  kinds  of  birds  were  noticed.    In  the  south 

bitration  to  Seistan,  in  Persia,  it  appears  that  of  the  chain  Burkhan-Buda,  which  forms  the 

there  anciently  existed  a  great  cand,  whose  boundary  of  the  cold  or  high  land  of  Korthem 

name  was  Jtli-Gershasp,  extending  fifty  or  sixty  Thibet,  lies  an  immense  plateau,  at  an  altitude 

miles  through  the  desert  to  the  southwestward  of  over  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    In  the 

from  Roodb4r,  watering  the  ancient  capital  Thibetan  mountains  he  found  everywhere  great 

Ram-Sheheristan,  the  Greek  Agriaspe.    The  herds  of  yaks,  gazelles,  antelopes,  orongos,  and 

other  canal,  which  watered  the  town  of  Zarai\j,  ados  of  new  varieties,  and  mountain-sheep  in 
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herds  of  ma,nj  hundreds.    In  Kansa,  Koko-  runs  parallel  with  them,  is  the  same.    The  ba« 

Nor^  and  Tsaidam,  dwell  four  distinct  races —  sins  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  consist  chieflj  of 

Chinese,  Mongols,  Tangflts,  and  Daldils.    The  chalk  formations. 

latter  are  a  pecnliar  race,  who  approach  more  H.  Fritsche  made,  a  journey  in  the  summer 

nearly  to  the  Mongols  than  to  the  Chinese  in  of  1878  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg,  through 

their  character,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  East  Mongolia  and  bj  the  w&j  of  Irkutsk  and 

said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  their  two  tongues.  Barnaal,  upon  which  he  established  the  geo- 

The  tribe  of  Mongols  is  the  most  degraded  and  graphical  position  and  level  of  fifty-nine  places, 

repalsive  offshoot  of  the  race.    The  Tangtlts  The  mountains  are  nowhere  over  eight  thou- 

recalled  to  the  traveler  the  European  Gypsies,  sand  feet  in  height    Dolo-Nor,  the  principal 

by  their  thievish  dispositions  and  other  charac-  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Mongolia,  is  a 

teristics.  place  of  80,000  inhabitants. 

The  diplomatic  mission  of  Douglass  Forsyth  Lieutenant  Francois  Gamier,  in  the  ezplora- 
from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  court  of  tion  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  found  a  portion 
Eashgar  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  to  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Rirer  flowing  under- 
obtain  geographical  information  of  the  vast  re-  ground.  This  phenomenon  he  discovered  to 
gion  between  Yarkand  and  Samarcand  in  one  be  so  common  in  that  country,  that  he  was  led 
direction  and  S[ashgar  and  China  Proper  in  the  to  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the  rivers  which 
other.  In  company  with  Forsyth  were  Dr.  are  lost  in  the  earth  are  as  great  as  the  visible 
Stoliczka,  who  gave  his  life  as  an  offering  to  parts.  Great  streams  come  flooding  out  of  the 
science  before  their  return,  Colonel  Warburton,  sides  of  mountains,  and  again  sink  into  chasms, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  £.  Gordon,  and  Captains  to  reappear  at  some  distant  point. 
Trotter  and  Biddulph.  The  great  gain  of  the  ex-  Baron  Riohthofen  accomplished  a  successful 
pedition consbts  in  the  trigonometrical  meas-  journey  in  1871-72  from  Peking,  through  the 
urements  taken  on  the  route,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  8ze-£uen,  and 
great  Indian  system  of  triangulation  was  car-  made  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
lied  op  to  meet  the  Russian  triangulations,  so  the  geography,  natural  productions,  agricult- 
that  the  two  systems  now  lap  by  about  fifty  ure,  and  trade  of  the  regions  visited.  His  re- 
miles.  Departing  from  India  September  19,  port  affords  interesting  information  concerning 
1873,  they  reached  Kashgar  on  the  9th  of  De-  the  coal-mines  of  Chaitang,  on  the  high-road 
cember.  On  the  21st  of  May  a  party  detached  between  Singan-fu  and  Ching-tu-fu,  on  the  re- 
by  Forsyth,  in  which  were  Captains  Trotter  markable  beds  of  rich  loam  which  coat  the  soil 
and  Biddulph  and  Dr.  Stoliczka,  under  the  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  China,  and 
leadership  of  Colonel  Warburton,  departed  from  which  are  the  cause  of  the  great  fertility  which 
Yeogihissar  for  the  western  mountains.  They  supports  its  enormous  population.  Baron  Rioht- 
reached  Eila  Pandsha,  in  Wakhan,  on  the  18th  hofen*s  theory  of  this  formation  is  that  the  fine 
of  April.  The  Emir  of  Kashgar  did  his  utmost  dust  of  decomposing  rocks  is  precipitated  over 
to  aid  the  expedition,  furnishing  them  with  the  surface  by  easterly,  rain-bringing  winds, 
attendants  and  yaks  and  horses.  8now  fell  The  coal-fields  of  China,  of  which  the  first 
daring  the  entire  passage,  and  they  were  twen-  mine  has  just  been  opened,  cover  an  area  of 
tj  days  in  deep  snow.  The  Pamir  they  found  400,000  square  miles.  There  are  also  uulim- 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  upland  valleys  in-  ited  supplies  of  iron  in  the  empire. 
stead  of  one  great  level  steppe.  The  water-  Afbioa. — ^The  discoveries  of  George  Schwein- 
shed  between  East  and  West  Toorkistan,  or  the  furth  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the  formation 
basins  of  the  Lap  and  Aral  Seas,  is  not  Pamir,  of  the  German  African  Society.  Schwein- 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  the  Kyzilyart  Pla-  furth^s  travels  have  been  published  within  the 
tean,  which  lies  in  the  east-northeast,  and  has  past  year ;  English  and  French  translations 
a  mach  inferior  elevation.  It  appears  that  the  have  also  been  issued,  and  they  have  been  re- 
entire  way  between  Khokand  and  India  lies  in  printed  in  this  country.  When  he  passed  out 
the  domains  of  the  Emirs  of  Kashgar  and  Ca-  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and,  on  reaching  the  Mbmole, 
bill  Wakhan,  it  appears,  contains  not  more  entered  the  land  of  the  Nyam-Nyams,  he  found 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  poor  in  condition  a  territory  exhibiting  a  great  resemblance  in 
but  of  an  independent  nature.  On  the  return  its  fauna  and  flora  to  the  west  coast.  In  the 
of  the  expedition  the  geologist.  Dr.  Stoliczka,  inhabitants,  also,  he  remarked  striking  race- 
died  while  crossing  the  Sasser  Pass.  The  ob-  affinities  with  the  tribes  of  the  western  side, 
servations  of  Dr.  Stoliczka,  made  during  the  The  discoveries  of  Schweinfurth  have  been 
progress  of  the  Forsyth  embassy  to  Kashgar,  vigorously  followed  up  by  others  of  his  coun- 
demonstrated  that  the  Himalayas,  the  Kara-  trymen,  who  have  proved  themselves,  in  late 
kornm,  and  the  Kuenhm,  are,  in  respect  to  years,  capable  of  the  most  perilous  and  daring 
their  geological    character,   entirely  distinct  explorations. 

from  one  another.    The  Eocene  formations  of  An  expedition  left  Europe  in  June,  1878, 

the  first  end  at  Ladak,  on  the  Indus.    North  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gtlssfeldt,  and  the 

of  that  river  are  found  no  later  rocks  than  the  military  command  of  Dr.  Lohde,  who,  on  ac- 

Triassic ;  while  theKuenlun  consist  only  of  the  count  of  ill-hetdth,  has  been  relieved  by  Mi^or 

earliest  primary  formations.    The  geological  von  Meohow,  to  follow  up  the  discoveries  of 

character  of  the  Singling-Chian  chain,  which  Schweinfurth  and  the  suooeeding  German  ex- 
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plorera.    The  Berlin  African  Society  hare  also  ter  of  the  moon,  the  nocturnal  orgien,  the  prao- 

sent  oat  a  second  expedition,  under  the  man-  tices  of  wearing  ox-horns,  of  filing  their  teeth 

agement  of  Oaptain  von  Homeyer,  which  is  to  to  a  point,  and  of  wearing  their  hair  in  msny 

proceed  to  Ganandge,  on  the  border  of  Angola,  braids,  the  chieftains'  robes  of  leopard-farS) 

and  thence  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  and  the  red-staining  of  their  skins — ^all  tend  to 

capital  of  Mnata  Janivo.    In  March,  1874,  Dr.  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  coi^ectore  of 

Gtlssfeldt  followed  np  the  river  Loango  Luz,  or  Bohweinfnrth,  of  ethnologioal  affinities  between 

Ohilvango,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Luculla  the  Nyam-Nyams  and  the  western  nation  of 

and  the  Loango.    The  German  expedition  into  the  Fans. 

the  interior  will  start  probably  at  the  com-        The  expedition  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  de- 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season  of  1875.    Prof,  parted  from  Biont,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  17th 
Bastian,  setting  oat  in  Jane,  1878,  spent  three  of  December,  1873,  witn  the  object  of  pene- 
raonths  upon  the  Loango  coast,  searching  for  trating  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  oasis  of  Kafra. 
the  most  favorable  point  of  departure  for  the  which  is  only  known  by  rumor,  and  is  reported 
German  expedition  from  the  west  coast    Upon  to  be  a  large  and  fertile  region  lying  in  the 
his  return  he  published  an  interesting  account  very  heart  of  the  Libyan  Desert.   Accompanj- 
of  his  observations.  .  The  territory  is  divided  ing  Rohlfs  were  three  noted  men  of  science, 
into  four  kingdoms,  Angoy,  Kakongo,  Little  Profs.  Jordan,  Zittel,  and  Asoherson.    The  ex- 
Loango,  and  Great  Loango;  farther  inland  lies  pedition  was  provided  with  water-tanks  of 
the  forest  country,  Mazt^ba,  which  extends  galvanized  iron,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separate  the  provisions  and  equipments.    The  Khedive  se- 
coast  from  the  interior.    His  accounts  of  the  cured  their  safe  conauct  tQ  the  point  of  depart- 
dwarf   race,  Babongo  (the    Obongo    of  Du  ure,  and  provided  them  with  thirty-five  camels, 
Ohailiu),  and  of  the  information  t£iit  gorillas  hiring  sixty-five  others  for  their  use  for  three 
are  found  upon  the  coast,  are  matters  of  in-  months.  The  company  consisted  of  ninety  men, 
terest    Dr.  Lenx  set  out  independently  to  ex-  all  told.    On  the  21  st  of  December  they,  hav- 
plore  a  portion  of  unknown  Africa,  intending  ing  filled  their  tanks  with  fresh  water  and 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  Gabun  and  Ogowai  provided  themselves  with  meat  and  fodder, 
Rivers.    The  Okanda,  the  northern  tributary  commenced  their  march  westward  into  the 
of  the  Ogowai,  has  been  traced  some  distance  desert.     The  first  plateau  gradually  rose  in 
higher  up  by  the  French  Marquises  de  Oom-  height  nntil  it  was  1,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
piSgne  and  Marche.    They  pas^  through  the  levd,  about  150  miles  out ;  and  then  it  de- 
country  of  the  Okatas,  who  live  poorly,  and  dined  again.    There  was  do  vegetation  except 
sustain  themselves  chiefly  upon  a  sweetish,  scattered  bunches  of  dry,  tough  grass.    On  the 
doughy,  wild  fruit  abounding  in  the  forests,  sixth  day  they  came  to  the  brink  of  a  rocky 
and  traffie  in  slaves.    They  passed  afterward  wall,  800  feet  in  height,  overlooking  a  level, 
through  the  land  of  the  Apingis,  a  gentle,  in-  sandy  plain,  with  no  signs  of  vegetation.    Two 
dustrious  people,  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  days'  journey  farther  brought  them  to  the 
collect  honey  and  caoutchouc.     A  rapacious  oasis  of  Farafrah,  where  they  found  a  wretched 
tribe,  the  Oszebas,  prevented  their  pursuing  population  of  about  400,  composed  of  the  ia- 
the  journey  to  some  large  lakes,  of  which  they  natical  sect  of  the  Benoosee.    Beyond  the  oasis 
heard  many  reports.  is  another  sharp  declivity  which  was  found 
Bayard  Taylor,  in  a  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  be-  like  the  first  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Eocene 
ginning  of  1874,  saw  at  Cairo  two  specimens  period.     On  the  way  onward  to  the  larger 
of  the  pigmies  which  Schweinfnrth  had  met  oasis  of  Dakhel,  they  passed  for  three  days 
with  in  the  country  of  the  Nyam-Kyams.  through  a  dismal  waste,  absolutely  void  of 
Their  country,  called  Naam  or  Takkatikdt,  lies  vegetation,  over  a  broad  road  of  pebbles,  which 
below  the  equator,  beyond  that  of  the  latter,  seemed  as  though  made  by  art,  with  sand-hills 
It  is  described  as  a  table-land,  covered  with  from  150  to  250  feet  in  height  on  both  sides 
low,  dense  thickets,  in  which  the  pigmies  take  of  them,    llie  way  ascended  to  the  hard,  bare 
refuge.     They  are  said  to  prove  no  despicable  plateau,  and  then  led  down  again,  until  in  a 
foe  to  the  neighboring  negroes.    Schweinfnrth  couple  of  days  they  passed  through  a  remark- 
designates  them  under  the  name  of  Akka.  able  labyrinth  of  fantastically-shaped,  detached 
They  appear  probably  in  the  Abongos  of  Du  limestone    rocks,  and   between    two   rocky 
Ohailiu  again ;  and  the  name  itself  is  detected  chasms,  the  walls  of  one  of  which  were  1,500 
in  the  Bakka-bakka  pigmy  tribe,  which  Bastian  feet  high.    The  oasis  of  Dakhel  lay  two  hours* 
observed  on  the  Loango  coast,  and  which  was  march  beyond.    The  Egyptian  governor  gave 
known  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  last  century,  them  an  honorable  reception.    The  oasis,  con- 
It  is  possible  that,  as  Schweinfnrth  supposes,  taining  1,700  inhabitants,  according  to  Prof, 
commercial  relations  exist  between  the  west  Ascherson,  could  support  ten  times  as  many, 
coast  and  the  Nyam-Nyams,  and  that  their  The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  whole  area. 
King  Munoa  draws  a  tribute  of  salt  from  the  and  ruins  of  their  temples  and  dwellings  stand 
coast-lands.    Schweinftirth  found  no  salt  in  the  on  places  which  are  now  barren.    The  gardens 
country  traversed  by  him.    Their  cannibalistio  produce  olives,  grapes,  apricots,  and  mulber- 
habits,  the  coffee-brown  hue  of  their  skins,  the  ries,  as  well  as  dates  and  oranges.    T^herever 
monthly  festival  with  dances  in  the  first-quar-  the  stratum  of  chalk  which  underlies  the  oaaiB 
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is  bored  throngb,  water  rises  to  the  surface  wrote,  ''will  make  me  .give  np  my  work  in 
in  large  quantity  and  of  good  quality.  The  despair."  The  remains  of  Dr.  Livingstone  were 
travelers  found  no  trace  of  the  famed  dry  preserved  and  conveyed  to  Unyanyembe  and 
river-bed  in  the  desert.  Four  days'  Journey  theooe  to  England  in  charge  of  the  negro  Jacob 
beyond  the  oasis  they  reached  a  patch  of  grass  Wainwright,  whose  account  of  thejonrney  has 
and  low  bushes,  which  they  took  for  the  sup-  been  published.  On  the  way  to  Unyanyembe 
posed  oasis  of  Zerzoora.  Two  days  farther  messengers  of  the  party  encountered  Lieu- 
outward  brought  them  to  an  impenetrable  arid  tenant  Cameron  with  supplies  for  the  relief 
waste  of  deep,  shifting  sand^  with  high  sand-  of  Livingstone.  Lieutenant  Oameron,  on  his 
hills  rising  at  intervfds  as  far  as  they  could  expedition  from  Unyanyembe  to  Uj^i,  pur- 
see  to  the  westward.  The  westernmost  point  sued  the  Stanley  route  as  far  as  Utakama,  and 
reached  was  in  latitude  21^  11'  north,  longi-  thence  took  a  new  course  more  to  the  north- 
tude  27°  40'  east.  They  moved  along  the  edge  ward.  Ujiji  lies,  according  to  his  determina- 
of  this  impassable  desert  toward  the  north,  tion,  in  latitude  4*^  58'  8"  south,  longitude  80° 
traversing  many  long  strips  of  sand  which  4'  80''  east.  The  Tanganyika  Lake  he  found 
had  been  driven  from  the  main  body  by  the  to  be  275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
wind.  The  thermometer  was  unexpectedly  lake  has  later  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
low,  standing  at  from  29''  to  23''  Fahr.  in  him.  Upon  its  western  side  he  found  the 
the  morning.  They  came  in  thirty-six  days  looked-for  <  outlet,  which  is  called  Lukuga. 
from  their  departure  from  the  oasis  of  Dakhel  This,  he  believes,  flows  into  the  Lualaba.  The 
to  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  having  gone  Lualaba  itself,  the  Arabs  report,  flows  into  the 
over  a  course  of  500  miles.  Their  measure-  Oongo,  and  not,  as  Livingtone  and  Stanley 
ments  proved  the  level  here  to  be  200  feet  be-  supposed,  into  the  Albert  N'yanza.  Lieutenant 
low  the  Mediterranean.  The  expedition  re-  Grandy  was  recalled  from  his  excursion  from 
turned  to  Oairo  on  the  15th  of  April,  having  the  west  coast  upon  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
traveled  over  1,700  miles  in  the  desert.  Livingstone.    He  supposes  that  the  Congo  has 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  solicitous  two  main  branches,  the  southern  one  draining 

concerning  the  condition  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  Angola,  and  the  northern  one  being  probably 

whom  no  tidings  came  after  Stanley  parted  the  Lualaba.    Lieutenant  Grandy  received  good 

company  with  him,  commissioned  at  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  chiefs.   He  found 

times  Lieutenants  Cameron  and  Grandy  to  traces  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Congo, 

seek  him,  the  former  starting  from  the  east  side  and  describes  the  natives  as  mdolent  and  d^- 

and  the  latter  from  the  west  side  of  the  conti-  ized,  fond  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  addicted  to 

nent.    Lieutenant  Cameron  proceeded  to  Ujgi,  the  use  of  palm- wine.    The  Congo  is  described 

toward  the  close  of  1878,  after  meeting  the  as  one  of  the  grandest  rivers  in  the  world,  and 

messenger  dispatched  by  the  bearers  of  Liv-  navigable  110  miles  from  its  mouth, 

ingatone's  remains  to  carry  the  news  of  his  Mr.  Stanley  was  sent  out  by  the  proprietors 

death,  when  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  of  the  New  York  Rerald  and  London  Tele- 

diary  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  the  map  of  his  ffraph  conjointly  on  a  second  expedition,  to 

journey  to  Lake  Nyassa  in  1866.  communicate  for  the  columns  of  ^ose  papers 

The  last  journals  of  David  Livingstone  have  information  of  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  east 

issued  from  the  press,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  Waller,  coast  and  in  the  lake-region  of  Africa.    He 

augmented  by  statements  taken  by  the  editor  visited  Rufigi  and  ascended  the  river  to  Kisu. 

from  the  lips  of  his  two  negro  attendants,  Susi  He  reported  minute  information  concerning  the 

and  Ohnmah.    These  journals  reveal  the  de-  course  of  the  Rufigi  and  the  commercial  capaci- 

termined  will  of  the  resolute  explorer  to  follow  ties  of  the  valley. 

out  the  purpose  with  which  his  life  had  become  The  difficulty  between  the  Khedive  and  the 

identified — ^the  discovery  of  the  Nile-sources.  Sultan  of  Darfour  has  ended  in  the  subjuga- 

Li  one  of  the  entries  in  the  journal  he  thus  tion  of  the  latter  country.    The  trust  which 

expressed  himself:   "  Mr.  Stanley  used  some  the  Khedive  reposed  in  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 

very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of*  my  going  been  transferred  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  cher- 

home,  recruiting  my  strength,  getting  artificiid  ishes  in  combination  with  his  political  objects 

teeth,  and  then  returning  to  finish  my  task ;  plans  for  geographical  researches, 

but  my  judgment  sidd,  all  your  friends  will  wish  Dr.  Nachtigal,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and 

yon  to  make  a  complete  work  of  the  explora-  indefatigible  of  African  travelers,  has  pursued, 

tion  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  before  you  re-  since  1869,  a  series  of  journeys  in  East  Africa, 

turn."    He  heard  of  a  mound  west  of  Lake  through  thd  principal  districts  of  the  eastern 

Bangweolo,  from  which  four  rivers  issued,  two  Sahara,  the  southern  parte  of  Baghirmi,  Bahr 

of  which,  flowing  north,  united  to  form  the  el  Gasal,  Fittri,  and  Waday,  lands  never  before 

Lualaba.    Toward  this  point  he  directed  his  visited  by  Europeans  who  returned  to  give  an 

last  journey.    His  strength  began  to  fail  from  account  of  their  discoveries.    His  latest  expe- 

the  recurrence  of  a  chronic  disease,  and  under  dition  to  Waday,  as  well  as  those  which  pre- 

the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  route  his  ceded  it,  affords  results  of  great  value  to  ge- 

vital  powers  broke  down.    When  no  longer  ographers.    Hearing  nothing  but  discourage- 

able  to  sit  on  his  donkey  he  had  himself  borne  ments  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  with  the  fates  of 

onward  upon  a  litter.    "  Nothing  earthly,"  he  Dr.  Yogel  and  Moritz  von  Beurmann,  who 
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were  murdered  in  attempting  to  reach  Waday,  Of  a  number  of  expeditiona  into  the  Taat  hb- 
before  his  eyes,  he  nevertheless  set  forth  with  known  tract  between  the  colonies  of  South 
undaunted  courage,  bearing  presents  to  Sultan  and  West  Australia,  two  have  saocessfullj 
Omar  of  Bomou.  He  then  pressed  on  to  Fit-  crossed  the  country;  and  now  the  topography 
tri,  where  he  presented  himself  as  a  Christian  of  almost  the  entire  Australian  Continent  may 
to  the  Sultan ;  afterward  he  was  not  known  be  considered  pretty  clearly  known  to  the 
in  his  true  character,  pushing  forward  so  rap-  world.  Ernest  Giles  made  an  attempt  in 
idly  that  he  could  not  be  recognized,  and  was  1872,  and  one  in  the  following  year.  Gosae, 
supposed  by  the  people  to  be  a  wealthy  kadji^  in  1878,  succeeded  in  penetrating  farther  up 
or  pilgrim.  He  approached  Abeschr,  the  capi-  the  country  than  had  Giles,  passing  through  a 
tal  of  Wadaj,  with  many  misgivings,  which  dry,  sandy  region,  in  which  were  found  abun- 
were  enhanced  when  his  horses  and  fire-arms  dant  grass,  mulga  scrubs  and  spinifex  growths, 
were  taken  away  at  the  command  of  the  Sul-  The  first  successful  expedition  was  that  of 
tan.  He  met,  however,  with  a  friendly  recep-  Colonel  Warburton,  who  passed  overland  from 
tion  from  Sultan  Ali,  the  despotic  but  just  and  Adelaide  to  Perth.  Colonel  P.  Egerton  War- 
liberal  ruler,  who,  though  a  zealous  believer  of  burton  started  out  from  Alice  Springs  on  the 
the  fanatical  Moslem  sect  called  the  Senoosee^  15th  of  April,  1878,  with  camels.  The  jour- 
is  not  so  rigorous  in  the  exclusion  of  non-be-  ney  lasted  nine  months,  while  the  party  had 
lie  vers  as  his  predecessors.  Waday  is  inferior  taken  only  six  months'  supplies :  they  were 
to  Bomou  in  natural  advantages  and  civiliza-  obliged  to  eat  the  tough  nesh  of  the  camels, 
tion.  The  laws  are  of  the  severest  character,  and  suffered  frequently  from  thirst.  Before 
Theft  and  breaches  of  the  peace  are  punish-  reaching  the  colony  at  Gray  River,  they  were 
able  with  death ;  adulterers  are  executed  or  also  in  danger  of  starvation,  having  consumed 
maimed ;  cowardice  in  battle  is  punished  in  a  all  the  camels  except  two.  For  the  first  two 
barbarous  method.  The  inhabitants  are  bru-  hundred  miles  along  the  MacDougal  range 
tal,  quarrelsome,  immoral,  and  drunken,  intoxi-  there  was  pasturage  and  water ;  but  the  entire 
eating  themselves  daily  upon  a  brewed  drink  region  beyond  contained  nothing  save  spinifex 
called  meliesa.  Their  dwellings  are  of  the  grass  and  sandy  ridges.  The  inhabitants  are 
rudest  description ;  their  domestic  vessels  are  exceedingly  shy,  and  live  without  artificial 
made  out  of  gourd-rinds.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  dwellings  or  clothing.  They  subsist  upon  the 
goats,  are  raised ;  but  milk  is  not  used  as  a  fiesh  of  the  wallabee,  the  only  animal  of  the 
drink.  The  brutal  violence  of  the  people  is  region,  and  the  black,  hard  seeds  of  a  variety 
held  in  check  only  by  the  stringent  authority  of  acacia.  J.  Ross,  an  experienced  buah-ranger, 
of  the  present  ruler.  It  is  only  within  a  couple  was  sent  out  later  by  the  Australian  Gk>vem- 
of  years  that  the  Arab  merchants  have  dared  ment  on  a  course  more  southerly  than  War- 
to  go  about  freely.  Dr.  Nachtigal's  intention  burton^s.  He  was  obliged  to  put  back,  from 
of  starting  immediately  for  Darfour  was  frus-  the  failure  of  water.  The  character  of  the 
trated  by  the  death  of  Hassim,  the  Sultan  of  country  was  similar  to  that  passed  through 
that  country,  which  put  an  end  to  all  inter-  by  Warburton— an  undulating  table-land,  with 
communication  until  friendly  relations  were  grass-plains,  mulga- woods,  and  scattering  sand- 
reestablished  by  an  envoy  from  his  successor,  hills  of  considerable  size. 
Brahim,  a  son  of  Hassim.  Nachtigid  could  John  Forrest  set  out  from  Champion  Bay  in 
learn  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Vogel.  Beurmann  April,  1874,  intending  to  trace  the  Murchiaon 
had  been  slain  by  the  ruler  of  £anem,  without  River  to  its  source,  and  march  thence  for  the 
the  approval  of  Ali.  Leaving  Waday  on  the  telegraph-line  by  an  easterly  course.  He  had  in 
17th  of  January,  he  traveled  through  a  region  his  party  six  men  with  eighteen  horses.  They 
infested  by  the  predatory  Massalit  tribe.  He  crossed  through  the  heart  of  the  unexplored 
found  the  eastern  parts  of  Darfour  as  arid  and  part  of  the  continent,  keeping  close  to  the 
sandy  as  the  western  side  is  fruitful.  All  the  25th  parallel,  south  latitude,  and  reached  the 
water  contained  in  the  broad  river-beds  lies  telegraph,  September  1st,  having  traveled  over 
many  feet  below  their  sandy  bottoms.  In  2,000  miles.  Most  of  the  country  traversed 
Fasher  he  found  a  welcome  any  thing  but  hos-  was  of  the  poorest  description ;  and  for  600 
pitable,  though  letters  from  the  Khedive  had  miles  the  travelers  had  to  force  their  way 
prepared  the  King  for  his  coming.  Journeys  through  a  spinifex  desert  scantily  supplied 
to  Kordofan  or  Dongola  are  seldom  made  from  with  water.  They  had  several  encounters  with 
here  in  the  dry  season.  He  left^  fortunately,  the  natives.  This  last  expedition  has  reduced 
a  short  time  before  the  marching  in  of  the  to  within  narrow  limits  the  still  unexplored 
Egyptian  troops ;  had  he  remain^  he  might  portion  of  Australia.  The  direct  route  to  Perth 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  rage  of  alone  remains  to  be  traversed  before  the  world 
the  superstitious  populace.  In  Dar  Hamr  there  possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
are  no  weUs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  water-  inner  West  Australia. 

supply  for  three-quarters  of  the  year  be  gath-  GEORGIA.    The  annual  session  of  the  Leg- 

ered  during  the  rainy  season  in  ponds  and  islature  of  Georgia  began  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 

troughs,  and  stored  in  the  trunks  of  the  gigan-  ary  and  closed  on  the  26th  of  February.    A 

tic  Adansonias.    On  the  10th  of  August  Dr.  resolution  was  introduced  on  the  first  day,  and 

Nachtigal  arrived  at  Kordofan.  subsequently  adopted,  providing  for  a  Joint 
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oommittee  to  receive  and  consider  proposed  valid,  on  attempt  was  made  to  have  an  eJtra 
amendmenta  to  the  constitution.  Afterward  seadon  colled  to  reined;  the  defect;  hat  this 
a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  a  oonven-  did  not  sncodod,  and  the  qceBtion  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  revise  the  conatitntion ;  bnt  this,  after  tional  convention  to  be  provided  for  bj  the 
considerable  discnssion,  was  defeBt«d,  all  the  Le^elature  of  ISTG  was  warmlj  agitated  be- 
Repnblioan  and  oolored  members  and  many  fore  the  close  of  the  jear.  Few  of  the  acts  of 
of  the  Democrats  voting  against  it.     Among  the  last  Legislatnre  are  of  onj  general  interest. 


the  amendmenta  proposed  bj  the  joint  c 


mittee  was  one  removing  the   capital  Jrom    education  in  place  of  the  existing  one,  and  n 


Atlanta  to  Milledgeville,  whicli  was  defeated 
and  one,  which  was  adopted,  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  psTment  of  $8,000,000  of  bonds  ' 


A  bill  providing  for  a  new  sjatem  of  popular 


qniring  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children,  failed  to  pass.    Among  those  passed 
was  one  providing  for  a  tax  on  railroad  prop- 
dorsed  b;  Governor  Bnllock  and  prononnced    ert;  ;  one  repealing  all  provisions  in  railroad 
^     '  '  '         '     '      '■      •  -'     '      charters  granting  State  tud  where  the  compa- 
„     .  „  „  nies  have  not  alread J  vested  rights;  onetrane- 

it,  it  was  discovered,  aft«rtlie  adjonrnment     ferring  to  the  Atlantic  &  Gnlf  Bulroad  Ckiro- 

"■'■'■  "'  pany  three-fourtha  of  the  stock  held  by  the 

State  ;  one  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
cesaary  for  a  constitntionol  amendment  to  be  &tat«  geolo^st ;  and  one  establishing  a  Depart- 
adopted  by  two  snocessive  Legislatares  and  ment  of  Agriculture.  The  last-named  creates 
then  ratified  by  the  people  before  it  becomes     the  ofBee  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  be 


appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  fonr  rity  in  oM  theae  rights ;  that  there  Is  not  in  ear  or- 
years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  |2,000.  He  is  if""'"  l»w,  nor  upon  onr  statute-books,  a  single  pro- 
jUowed  .  olerl  .1  »l,aOO  .  jw,  .nd  »10,000  ZT^'^iC-'S S'Zr^.%lZ;'^i  °i 
m  addition  was  appropriated  to  carry  ont  the  Congross,  under  tbo  smended  CoStituiion  of  tio 
purposes  of  the  act.  Yarioas  duties  of  the  United  StateE^toeierciseB  general  municipal  as  well 
commissioner  are  prescribed,  caloalated  to  dis-  aacriminillefnalBtionoverthepeopleofQeorifiHilhBt 
seminate  information  regarding  the  soil  and  l^"  Passage  of  the  oivil-righta  bill  now  pending  be- 
products  of  each  county  of  the  State,  the  habits  ;^"'i^^«i:r^„r  ^i:'^l  ''^LtT^bTTiil 
of  destructive  insects,  the  nature  of  diseaaea  to  Btataii,  .nB  whb  never  contemplated  bv  tho  ftstners 
which  crops  are  liable,  the  merits  of  different  of  that  Constltoiion,  nor  of  any  smendment  to  the 
fertilizers,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  ag-  sanie  ;  tbst  the  psMsge  of  the  dvil-righu  bill 
ricultural  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  *<""'.'!■ '"  f"  opinion,  be  ineipedient,  iwudicions, 
11=  i-  -i.«  •n.^^i.n^  ..,^,Ki.  •„  J  A'  t  ■\.  i-  iinwiB8,andeonlr«rvlo  the  wiabeaofhotb  the  white 
He  18  also  required  to  obtam  and  distnbote  ^.d  oolored  people  of  this  eui« ;  ihst  we  donotbe- 
valuable  seeds,  investigate  the  profitableness  jieve  the  oolored  people  of  Georgia  desire  mixed 
of  sheep-raising  in  the  State,  and  give  careful  schools  «od  miied  churohes,  or  stiy  thing  which  par- 
attention  to  irrigation  and  fencing.  t*!"*'  of  ■«''»'  riglitB ;  that  theao  questions  of  aocisl 

The    following    reaolutiona    were    adopted  n^ta  muat  done  be  reguUted  6y  society :  there- 

ananimonaly  in  the  House,  and  by  a  vote  of  24  '^'stuhtd.  By  the  Senste  and  Houae  of  Hepresents- 

to  4  in  the  Senate  :  tives,  thst  ns  most  respectl\tll}'  and  esmeet'y  request 

Fawwu.TheohiefobjeotorflllgoveniiQents  should  our  national  Congress  not  to  interfere  with  the  mn- 

bo  the  protection  of  person  »nd  property,  »nd  that  nlcipsl  rOKUlationaof  the  States  by  the  psasnge  of  tho 

all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  justioe  and  to  stand  present  civil-rights  bill,  or  any  bill  of  like  import 

perfootly  equal  before  the  law  ;  that  Georgia  roost  aid  chsracter,  but  to  leavs  all  thaae  questions  to  tbe 

cheerfully  accords  to  everv  individual  within  ths  States,  where  they  properly  belong. 

borderaoftbe  SCatethe  ompleat  protecUon  and  aeou-  Savked,  That  the  Qovemor  now  forward  a  copy 
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of  the  fbragolng  preamble  and  Tetolationa  to  the  schools  are  in  Mtoal  operation  in  126  counties, 

presidingoffioersof  eachof  theHouMsofCongreM,  xhe  net  amount  of  the  school-fond  collected 

mth  a  requeat  that  the  aame  be  laid  before  that  j^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^  ^y^^  adoption   of  the 

/'  ,  ^  J  •  XL  a  ^  J  present  constitation  to  December  1, 1873,  was 
An  amendment  was  made  in  the  Senate  Mid  |489,722.42.  The  amount  collected  since  that 
concurred  m  by  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  ^^'^  $186,183.90,  and  the  amount  disbursed 
the  civil-righte  bill  would  destroy  the  «chool-  |i6»,071.84.  The  amount  of  poD-tax  assessed 
system  of  Georgia.  Mr.  De  Vaux,  of  the  Sen-  j^  ^g^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^)proyed  February 
ate,  made  the  foUowing  protest,  which  was  jsth,  is  retained  li  the  counties  for  school  pur- 
spread  upon  the  records  with  no  signature  but  ^^  ^  $169,560,  of  which  $188,000  has  Been 
his  own :  collected.  There  are  $360,000  of  school  bonds 
Totii  mnoraiU  tht  Smurit  (jfth*  StaU  of  Otorpa :  j^  th^  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 

and  propositions  expressed  in  the  House  resolution,  tober  1,  1874, 18  claimed  by  the  School  Oom- 

protesting  against  the  passage  by  the  national  Con-  missloner  to  be  dae  to  his  department, 
gress  of  the  United  States  of  the  bill  oommonly        There  was  a  balance  in  the  State  Treasury 

SnowTi  as  the  ciril-rights  bill,  and  therefore  desire  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  January  of  $922,556.25,  and  the 

to  enter  this  our  solemn  protest  against  the  same,  lor  „^^„^i.  ,^^;„^j  Ar^J^,,  fwl  ^io»  «r«o  *i  qor 

the  following  reasons,  to  wit :  ??iP2?^  received  during  the  year  was  •1,896,- 

1.  Because,  so  long  as  Georgia  ^criminates  be-  116.86,  making  the  total  resources  $2,817,723. 
tween  her  cluzena  in  any  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  11.  The  total  disbursements  of  the  year  were 
sud  civil-rights  bill,  she  does  not  aiford  "the  $1  814,494.28,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on 
amplest  protection  and  security"  to  all,  without  re-  ^^  j^  ^  January,  1875,  of  $1,008,128.88. 
gard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^J^  ^^^^^^  *mkuding  this 

2.  Because  we  hold  that  the  laws  of  Congress  of  surplus,  amount  to  $2,585,628.88 ;  ezpendi- 
the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  tures,  $1,499,483 — which  will  leave  a  balance 
and  that  States  have  no  reserved  rights  by  which  ^t  the  end  of  the  year  of  $1,086,045.88.  The 
such  States  can  abndge  the  privileges  and  immuni-  -ft-^rtrfcAd  vitlnft  nf  tATAhiA  wonArtv  for  thfl  VAar 
ties  of  citizens  of  th7United  States :  but  Congress  reported  value  ot  taxable  Property  lor  tne  year 
has  full  power  under  the  Constitution  to  ijass  all  »l»ows  an  increase  of  $30,000,000,  a  large  part 
necessary  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  of  which  is  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  exempt- 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ing  a  certain  amount  of  property  from  taxation. 

**^«*®SrJ*^^®'  J       ^v     .  .        ..      J  •      .J  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  the  actual  in- 

8.  That  we  deny  the  statement  made  in  said  reso-  ^,^«„^  ;«  •»«.««!„  *i/i  ne\t\  aha     tpk*  a,«.;i»^  ^^vU* 

lution,  to  the  effe/t  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wUhes  crease  is  nearly  $14,000,000.    The  fimded  debt 

of  the  white  and  colored  people  of  this  State— that  of  the  State  not  yet  matured  on  the  1st  of 

they  do  not  wish  the  oivil-rights  bill  enacted  into  January,  1875,  was  $8,105,500.    The  amount 

lav-  due  thereon,  principal  and  interest,  in  1875,  is 

In  April  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  $670,385.  There  is,  besides,  $269,500  of  past- 
Penitentiary,  to  the  number  of  630,  was  leased  due  bonds  outstanding,  which,  with  the  nn- 
out  by  the  Governor  to  various  parties  and  at  paid  interest,  amounts  to  $823,400. 
different  prices,  ranging  from  $10  to  $20  a  Considerable  confusion  still  exists  regarding 
year  per  capita^  under  authority  of  an  act  of  bonds  of  the  State  claimed  to  be  illegal,  and 
the  Legislature.  This  system  does  not  seem  bonds  indorsed  by  the  State,  as  is  alleged,  with- 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  working.  The  out  due  authority  of  law.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
escapes  of  convicts  have  been  at  the  rate  of  10  tempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  settlement 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  whole  number,  and  with  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  former- 
the  deaths  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  ly  the  financial  agents  of  the  State,  who  are  ac- 

A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  appoint-  cased  of  converting  State  bonds  to  their  own 

ed  under  the  law  of  February  20th,  on  the  26th  use.     The  firm  refused  to  furnish  the  Attor- 

of  August,  and  has  organized  his  department  ney-General  with  information  regarding  bonds 

and  gone  actively  to  work.    A  State  geologist  which  they  had  received,  but  not  returned, 

has  also  been  appointed,  and  began  his  work  unless  their  account  against  the  State  was  first 

late  in  the  fall.    Dr.  George  Little,  formerly  a  settled.    This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 

professor  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  is  the  many  of  the  items  were  not  accompanied  by 

appointee.  proper  vouchers,  and  an  examination  of  the 

The  State  University  is  reported  to  be  in  a  books  of  the  firm  was  not  permitted.    The  ao- 

prosperous  and  growing  condition.    The  sum  cusation  is,  that  some  of  the  bonds  declared  in- 

of  $8,000  annually  was  appropriated  to  the  valid  by  the  Legislature  have  been  used  by  the 

Atlanta  University  by  an  act  approved  March  firm  for  their  own  profit.    The  matter  remains 

6th,  on  condition  that  as  many  colored  pupils  unsettled.    The  indorsement  of  the  State  upon 

should  be  admitted  from  each  county  of  the  bonds  of  the  Macon  &  Brunswick  Railroad  was 

State  as  there  may  be  members  of  the  House  declared  valid  and  binding  by  the  Legislature 

of  Representatives  in  such  county,  the  pupils  of  1872,  but  the  Governor  claims  to  have  dis- 

to  bo  nominated  by  the  representatives,  so  long  covered  that  a  large  portion  of  these  were  in- 

as  such  appropriation  lasts.    The  conditions  dorsed  in  violation  of  law,  and  it  is  probable 

were  complied  with,  and  the  amount  paid  over  that  further  legislative  action  will  be  taken, 

this  year.    A  common-school  organization  has  It  was  provided  by  the  law  of  1866  that  the 

been  effected  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and  bonds  to  be  indorsed  by  the  State  should  not 
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exceed  $1,000,000,  nntil  on  amount  of  capital  Union  "  has  been  formed,  and  other  steps  taken 

should  be  subscribed  and  paid  in  equal  to  the  to  forward  the  oblect.    A  convention  was  held 

amount  of  the  indorsements.     The  Goyemor  at  Atlanta,  in  May,  to  which  presidents  of 

sajs  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  capital  railroads  and  other  transportation  companies, 

was  ever  subscribed  and  paid  in,  although  fur-  mayors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  boards  of 

ther  indorsements  of  the  State  were  given,  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  South - 

He  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  em  and  Western  States,  were  invited  to  consid- 

The  road  is  now  held  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  er  the  subject  of  establishing  a  transportation 

a  receiver,  and  it  was  advertised  for  sale  in  line  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  to  cooperate 

December,  but  afterward  withdrawn  on  ac-  with  a  transportation  line  from  the  former  port 

count  of  the  discoveries  made  regarding  the  westward  to  various  points  on  the  Mississippi 

bonds.    The  North  &  South  Railroad  Compa-  River  and  beyond.    There  were  various  re- 

ny  having  failed  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  in-  ports,  speeches,  and  resolutions,  on  the  subject, 

doTsed  by  the  State,  the  propertv  was  taken  and  practical  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 

Eoesession  of  by  the  State  m  April,  and  is  still  cooperation  of  railroads  and  ship-owners  in  the 

eld  and  managed  by  its  agent.    The  Memphis  proposed  enterprise.    The  subject  of  construct- 

Branch  Railroad  Company,  having  completed  ing  an  "Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Canal,*'  to 

and  equipped  five  miles  of  its  road  in  May,  re-  cross  the  State  of  Georgia  and  reach  the  Mis- 

ceived  the  State's  guarantee  on  its  bonds  to  the  sissippi  River,  is  also  agitated.    There  was  an 

amount  of  $34,000.  Agricultural  Congress  at  Atlanta  on  the  4th 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  of  June,  which  adopted  resolutions  looking  to 

lature  of  1875,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  union  of  the  cotton  States  in  the  direct- 

a  revision  of  the  State  constitution :  trade  movement,  without  expressing  prefer- 

-,v   o      *        ^  a*  *^  V     V  •    J-     *.  J  4        ji  ences  for  any  port.    A  committee  of  I^yb  from 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  directed  to  send,  ^^^,    g*^*^  ^«i  ^^^^i^^^a  *^  ^^-^^^^m^^  ♦i>a 

properly  authenticated,  to  the  Senate,  where  it  oril  ©ac^  S*a^«  ^««  appointed  to  memorialize  the 

^nated,  the  act  of  the  last  Legiftlaiure,  approved  Legislatures  on  the  subject  of  procurmg  statis- 

Sf arch  2, 1874,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  amend  the  Con-  tics.     The  congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Ra- 

Btitution  of  the  State."    An  examination  of  this  act  lei<rh   N  C    July  1875. 
BhowB  that  it  is  appUoable  only  to  such  indorse-        There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  this 

meots  of  railway  bonds  made  by  the  late  Governor  j  «*i ,  ««  «^,.^«-i  ^^« ^*i  ..« 

aa  the  Legislature  had  "  declared  Dlegal,  fraudulent,  yjar,  and  consequently  no  general  conventions 

or  void."   A  large  amount  of  the  fraudulent  indorse-  of  the  parties.    There  was  an  election  for  mem- 

menta  and  bonds,  issued  during  the  late  administra-  hers  of  the  Legislature  on  the  7th  of  October, 

tion,  M«  not  covered  by  the  language  of  the  act.    It  That  body  now  consists  of  40  Democrats  and 

IjoWe'^'ibl'e^r^S^^r^^^^^^  *  Republicans  m  the  Senate  and  160  Demo- 

as  an  amendment  to  the  constitutiSn.     It  is  also  crats  and  lo  Republicans  m  the  House  of  Rep- 

Questionable  whether  it  would  be  competent  for  the  resentatives.  An  election  for  members  of  Con- 

legislature  so  to  amend  the  act  as  to  include  the  gress  was  held  on  the  8d  of  November.    In  the 

other  bonds  and  indorsements  to  which  attention  has  g^st  district  Julian  Herbridge,  Democrat,  was 

SSJ«^\tS^  J$Sl.'»»eV^"aLWi.'  elected  by  4,688  n.^ority;  second  cUstrict,  Wil- 

advisable  at  thU  time,  and  under  existing  circum-  ham  E.  Smith,  Democrat,  by  2,809  m^onty ; 

stancee,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  re-  third  district,  Philip  Cook,  Democrat,  by  4,478 

vising  and  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  majority;    fourth  district^  Henry  R.   Harris, 

It  is  g«neninv  conceded  that  such  a  convenUon  ought  Democrat,  by  9,286  m^ority;    fifth  district, 

to  assemble  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    Indeed,  -u-u^^  a    n««/iil«  -n^rvw^^-o/  >vw  a  itt  tv..{^J7 

there  seems  to  be  but  litUe,  if  any,  difference  of  Hilton  A.  O^dler,  Democrat,  by  6,177  miyor- 

opinion  at  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  revislnff  ity ;  sixth  district,  J ames  U.  blount,  Democrat, 

the  oonatitution ;  the  only  doubt  in  the  public  mind  by  725  mc^ority ;  seventh  distriet,  William  H. 

being  as  to  the  time  when  this  can  best  be  done.  Felton,  Independent,  by  82!* majority;  eighth 

There  are  certainly  many  reasons  why  a  convention  district,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Democrat,  by 

should  be  called  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  yet  «  o ^ /J  ^  ^i^^wiu^x  j^.  ^^y^^  j?^-^*    r*        Zt. 

it  must  be  confessed  that  there  ar^  other  reasoM,  J,810   majority;    and  ninth  district,  Garrett 

equally  cojzent,  why,  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  con-  McMillen,  Democrat,  by  5,607  majority, 
cem,  the  State  should  move  with  extreme  caution.        GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  refistab- 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  State,  its  relations  with  n^i^ed  January  18,  1871.    The  Emperor,  Wil- 

^  M  2?^a?ZSSible  w"?h*^^^^^  liamL,  was  bom  March  22,  1797.    ike  is  a  son 

S^them  States  similarly  situated  wifli  ourselves,  of  King  Frederick  WiUiam  III.   of  Prussia, 

impose  upon  us  a  grave  responsibility.    The  people,  and  Queen  Louisa,  and  was  married  June  11, 

however,  have  the  riffht  to  decide  this  question  for  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke 

theinselvcB^nd  to  them  the  LegUlature  can  safely  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe-Weimar.    The  heir- 

^l^be^^'ifard^ireS^^^^^^^^^^^  apparent,  Frederick  T^liam  bom  October  IS 

its.    I  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Legis-  1831,  has  the  ofiBcial  title  of  Crown-pnnce  of 

latiire,  if  it  see  proper,  may  not  take  action  dunng  the  German  Empire,  and    Crown-prince  of 

the  present  session^  for  the  purpose  of  referring  the  Prussia.    lie  was  married  January  25,  1858, 

question  of  assemblmg  a  convention  to  a  vote  of  the  ^^  Victoria,  Princess  Roy«l  of  Great  Britain 

P*^**-  and  Ireland,  bora  November  21,  1840.    Off- 

The  subject  of  "direct  trade"  from  Southern  spring  of  the  union  are,  three  sons,  Frederick 

ports  to  those  of  Europe  has  been  a  good  deal  William,  bora  1869 ;  Henry,  born  1862 ;  Wal- 

agitated  during  the  year.     A  "Direct-Trade  domar,  bora  1868;  and  four  daughters.  Char- 
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lotte,  bom  1860 ;  Victoria,  born  1866 ;  Sophia, 
born  1870 ;  Margaretha,  born  1872.  Imperial 
Chancellor  (Reichskanzler),  Otto,  Prince  von 
Bismarck- SchOnhansen.  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  fReichskanzler-Amt),  Del- 
brUck,  Minister  of  State. 


The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  representatives  of  everj 
German  state  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  the 
number  of  deputies  who  represent  each  state 
in  the  Reichstag : 
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Praeeia  (InelndiDg  Laoeobiirs) 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

Wflrtemborff < 

Baden 


Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Schwerlu 

Saze- Weimar 

Oldenburg , 

Mecklenbarg-Strelltj  .. 

BmnFwlck 

Saxe-Melningen 

Saze-Altenbnre: 

Saze-Cobaxg-Gotba .... 
AQhait 


26. 


Schwarzhorg-Radolstadt 

Schwansbarg-Sondersbaneen  . . 

Waldeck 

Beass-Oreita  (older  line) 

Reues-Schlcita  (joangerUnc).. 

Scbanmbarg-Lippe 

LIppe-Detmold 

Lnbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine  (Relchsland). . . 
Ocrman  troops  In  France  (1871). 
Navy  in  foreign  watera 


1.^,499 

29,292 

6,788 

7,631 

6.8^1 

2,964 

6.138 

1,887 

2,470 

1,181 

1,425 

968 

610 

760 

908 

864 

S3S 

438 

128 

820 

171 

488 

109 

97 

158 

6,608 


Total 


208.729 


PopvlkttcB   in 
18T1. 

VotMfal 

F«l«al 
OmbcIL 

M,666.078 

17 

4,862,026 

6 

2,666.244 

1,818,659 

1,461,662 

882,894 

601.807 

286,188 

96,982 

812,696 

811,764 

187,967 

142.122 

174,839 

206,487 

75,628 

67,191 

66,224 

45,094 

89,032 

82,060 

111,186 

62,166 

* 

122,408 

A 

88S,974 

^^^'S 

48,624 

2,064 

41,060,846 

68 
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14 
9 
6 
8 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
16 
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The  Federal  Oonncil  has  nine  standing  com- 
mittees: 1.  For  the  army  and  fortresses;  2. 
For  the  navy ;  8.  For  taxes,  tariff,  and  excise : 
4.  For  commerce ;  6.  For  railroads,  posts,  and 
telegraphs ;  6.  For  justice ;  7.  For  accounts ; 
8.  For  Foreign  Affairs;  9.  For  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The  Emperor  appoints  the  members  of 
the  first  committee,  except  the  member  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  those  of  the  second;  the 
members  of  the  other  committees  are  elected 
by  the  Federal  Council.  Prussia  is  represent- 
ed in  each  of  the  committees  except  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  in  1874  consisted  of  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Wtlrtemberg,  Sax- 
ony, Baden,  and'  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  representative  of 
Bavaria. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  The  first  Reichstag,  elected 
in  1871,  consisted  of  882  members;  the  sec- 
ond, elected  in  1874,  and  containing  also  15 
members  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  897. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  the  religious  di- 
vision of  the  population  composing  the  Ger- 
man Empire  as  follows :  Evangelical  Church 
(under  which  head  the  census  embraces  the 
United  Evangelical  Church,  Lutherans,  and 
Reformed),  25,681,709 ;  Roman  Catholics,  14,- 
867,091;  Greek  Catholics,  2,660;  Christian 
sects  of  various  denominations,  79,558 ;  Isra- 
elites, 512,171;  other  forms  of  religion,  1,917; 
religious  profession  unknown,  15,594.  The 
Roman   Catholics   constitute   a   majority  in 


Alsace-Lorraine  (79.7  per  cent.) ;  Bavaria 
(71.3  per  cent.) ;  and  Baden  (64.5  per  cent.) : 
they  are  a  considerable  minority  in  Prussia 
(88.5  per  cent.) ;  Wtlrtemberg  (30.4  percent); 
Hesse  (27.9  per  cent.) ;  Oldenburg  (22.6  per 
cent.) ;  they  only  number  from  8  to  1  per  cent 
in  Saxe- Weimar,  Bremen^  Lippe,  Waldeck, 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
all  the  other  states.  The  Jews  number  4.1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  Hamburg,  8.0  per  cent 
in  Uesse,  2.6  per  cent,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  from 
2  to  1  per  cent,  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Pmsaia, 
Waldeck,  Schaamburg-Lippe,  and  Lubeck,  and 
less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  other  states.  Of 
the  German  princes,  only  two  are  Catholics, 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  Old 
Catholics,  in  1874,  had  about  100  congregations, 
containing  a  population  of  about  60,000. 

The  states  of  Germany  are  constitotional 
monarchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
Hanse  towns,  which  are  democratic  republics^ 
and  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
where  the  old  feudal  institutions,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  demands  of  the  population 
and  the  admonition  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
had,  in  1874,  not  been  abolished.  In  the 
principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  the  constitu- 
tional government  has  for  some  years  been 
suspended  in  consoauence  of  a  conflict  between 
the  government  ana  the  representatives  of  the 
.people.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  W&rtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  have  Diets  consisting 
of  two  Chambers ;  all  the  other  states  have 
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onlj  one  Chamber.  In  Prnsria,  Bavaria,  Saz- 
ODjf  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Brunswick, 
Schwarzbarg,  Waldeck,  and  Sobanmburg-Lip- 
pe,  women  can  succeed  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line ;  but  not  in  the  other  states. 

The  number  of  professors  and  students  at  the 
German  universities,  in  1874,  was  as  follows: 


mnvEBsniES. 

StetM. 

Profinton. 

StBdmtii 

Beritn 

Pniuia 

178 
99 

lOH 
54 
58 
58 

108 
66 
98 

107 
C7 
60 
77 

118 
84 
68 
60 
6S 

8,578 

Bonn 

kk 

848 

Bretlan 

»4 

1,086 

Kriangm 

BaTarla 

445 

Freibai;^ 

Baden 

289 

Giei*fteii 

Heese 

865 

OOttlniKii 

Praesia 

1,018 

GreiTswald^. 

•  4 

540 

Halle r  . . . . . 

ti 

1,040 
640 

Heidelberg 

JeOA 

Baden 

Saxe- Weimar.. . 
Pmflaia 

896 

Kiel 

805 

EOnlesbeiK 

Lcipslc 

kk 

617 

Saxony ......... 

1,160 

Marbari; 

Praseia 

Ba?aria 

Mecklenburg  . . . 
Alaace-Lorraine. 
Wflrtembcrg. . . . 
Bavaria 

185 

Mnnich 

600 

Ro«tock 

823 

StitiBbaxig 

663 

T&biDgen 

Wflrsburs 

» 

Total 

1,487 

14.649 

— ^in  all,  twenty  universities,  of  which  nine  are 
in  Prussia,  three  in  Bavaria,  two  in  Baden,  one 
each  in  Wtlrtemberg,  Hesse,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Sometimes  the  Academy  of  Hunster,  contain- 
ing the  two  faculties  of  Catholic  theology  and 
philosophy,  is  counted  among  the  German  uni- 
versities. Each  university  has  at  least  four 
faculties :  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  med- 
icine. In  Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Tilbingen,  there 
is  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  theological  fac- 
ulty ;  Munich,  WUrzburg,  and  Freiburg,  have 
only  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology ;  the  others 
only  of  Protestant  tneology.  In  Bonn  and 
Munich,  some  of  the  professors  of  Catholic 
theology  are  Old  Catholics.  Munich,  Wtirz- 
burg,  and  Tabingen  have,  moreover,  a  faculty 
of  political  economy;  and  Tubingen  one  of 
natural  science. 

At  the  following  universities,  outside  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  German  language  is  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  used,  ana  in  the 
province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted  as 
German  universities: 


Coutrici. 

Vtobmm*. 

UKIVEBSlTlfS. 

Btndtnti. 

Batel 

Swlt2erland 

65 
64 
65 

67 

69 

ISO 

226 

7a 

788 

168 

Berne 

it 

816 

Bornat 

RoMia 

768 

Oratz 

Aae>tria 

975 

TnnBDmdt ......... 

»» 

611 

Pragae 

Vif^nna. r 

ti 

1,811 

»t 

8,818 

Zaricb 

Switserland 

816 

Total 

8,808 

The  Grerman  Empire  has  10  polytechnic  in- 
stitutes, namely :  2  in  Berlin,  1  in  Munich,  1 
in  Stuttgart,  1  in  Carlsruhe,  1  in  Dresden,  1 
in  Hanover,  1  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1  in  Darm- 
stadt, 1  in  Brunswick,  with  an  aggregate  of 
360  teachers  and  4,428  students.    The  num- 


ber of  gymnasia  in  1871  was  880  (209  in  Prus- 
sir,  28  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Saxony,  16  in  Wilr- 
temberg,  18  in  Baden,  6  in  Hesse,  12  in  the 
Thuringian  states,  9  in  Mecklenburg,  4  in 
Oldenburg,  6  in  Brunswick,  4  in  Anhalt,  7  in 
the  other  German  states,  exclusive  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  ;  of  Bealgymnasia  14,  of  pro-gym- 
nasia and  Latin  schools  214,  of  Realschulen 
and  BtXrgerschulen  of  a  higher  grade,  485, 
with  an  aggregate  number  of  177,879  students, 
of  whom  72.5  percent,  were  Protestants,  18.8 
per  cent.  Catholics,  and  8.7  per  cent.  Israelites. 

The  budget  of  the  empire  for  tbe  year  1874,  as 
declared  by  law  of  July  4, 1878,  modified  by  sup- 
plementary laws  of  February  18  and  April  27, 
1874,  estimates  revenue  and  expenditures  each 
at  449,428,000  reichsmarks  (1  reiohsmark  = 
28.8  cents).  Of  the  revenue,  67, 186,000  marks 
are  contributions  paid  by  the  particular  states 
pro  rata  of  population.  After  reminding  t^e 
war  loans  and  the  loans  made  by  the  North- 
German  Confederation  for  marine  purposes, 
the  debts  of  tbe  German  Empire  consist  ex- 
clusively of  treasury-notes  which  may  be  issued 
partly  for  increasing  the  working  capital,  and 
partly  for  carrying  through  the  monetary  re- 
form. The  law  of  April  20,  1874,  provides 
that  the  German  States  are  obliged  to  with- 
draw up  to  July  1, 1875,  ell  their  paper-money. 
As  a  substitute  for  it,  imperial-bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  120,000,000  marks  were  to  be 
issued  and  to  be  distributed  on  December  1, 
1874,  among  the  particular  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  German  army 
consisted  of  31,830  officers,  1,829,600  men,  814,- 
970  horses,  2,700  field-guns,  and  820  siege-guns. 
Of  these,  the  number  of  troops  available  for 
service  in  the  field  within  six  weeks  after  mo- 
bilization was  (excluding  the  transport  and 
staff  corps)  710,180  men,  with  114,850  horses, 
and  2,082  field-guns.  The  above  figures  do  not 
include  the  fourth  battalions,  consisting  of  8,- 
400  officers  and  152,100  men,  which  are  to  be 
formed  in  case  of  war,  or  the  Landsturm  to  be 
raised  under  the  new  law,  submitted  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1874,  and  adopted  early  in  1875, 
which  would  bring  into  the  field  a  force,  by 
the  lowest  computation,  of  8,718  officers  and 
202,500  men.  The  total  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  war  is  therefore 
88,948  officers  and  1,684,200  men,  excluding 
the  surgeons  and  the  hospital  corps,  and  not 
taking  into  account  the  probability  that  the 
estimated  force  of  the  Landsturm  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  when  its  members  are  called 
upon  to  take  the  field.  Under  the  new  Land- 
sturm Bill  the  Emperor  may  summon  the  Land- 
sturm without  requiring  the  consent  of  the  State 
Council.  To  the  Emperor  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  organizing  the  new  force,  which  is  to 
be  placed  under  the  military  code,  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  may  be  drafted  into 
the  Landwehr  in  case  of  necessity.  This  means 
that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country  is 
placed  at  the  Emperor^s  disposal  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  army  in  time  of  war. 
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The  Emperor  of   GermAiij  in   September  than  either  the  Russian  or  the  French,  and 

Tisited  Kiel  to  witness  the  laimch  of  the  cni-  13,000  German  sulors  being  accordingly  not  so 

rassed  frigate  Frederick  the  Great    The  new  very  much  below  the  strength  of  86,000  Rus- 

yessel  was  built  at  the  Government  wharf  at  sians  or  83,570  Frenchmen  as  the  figures  would 

EUerbeck,  and  is  exactly  like  the  Bornssia,  seem  to  indicate. 

launched  in  November  last.  With  a  balk  of  The  German  War  Department  early  in  1874 
4,118  tons  and  steam-engines  of  5,400  horse-  ordered  the  fortifications  on  the  eastern  frontier 
power,  it  has  a  onirass  of  11  inches  ronnd  the  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
torrets  and  centre.  Its  armament  is  to  oonsist  plans  and  estimates  for  these  works  had  been 
of  four  26-centimetre  guns  in  the  turrets  and  approved  some  months  before,  but  certain  modi- 
two  21-centimetre  guns  placed  fore  and  aft.  fications  were  subsequently  decided  upon.  At 
This  is  the  seventh  iron-cased  frigate  of  the  Posen  the  fortifications  are  to  be  on  a  much 
German  navy ;  the  eighth  is  expected  to  leave  larger  scale  than  was  originally  contemplated, 
the  stocks  early  in  1875.  By  that  time  Ger-  and  the  works  at  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  land- 
many  will  be  mistress  of  eight  iron-cased  frig-  side  will  also  be  greatly  extended.  At  Eael, 
ates,  carrying  92  guns  of  the  very  heaviest  besides  the  fortifications  of  Friedriohsort,  two 
calibre  (mostly  400  or  500  pounders)  and  set  in  forts  will  be  erected  at  Oberjfigersberg  and 
motion  by  engines  with  a  total  of  48,500  horse-  KorOgen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  bay  of  Kiel. 
power.  In  addition  to  these  first-class  ships,  The  harbor-worksofthe  bay  were  much  iigured 
there  are  three  more  iron-dads  of  minor  pro-  by  the  spring  tides  in  1874,  and  steps  were  to  be 
portions,  making  up  together  fifteen  heavy  taken  to  protect  them  against  inundations.  The 
guns,  and  5,400  horse-power.  Twelve  cor-  dike  at  Friedrichsort  will  be  provided  for  this 
vettes,  with  168  heavy  guns  and  18,600  horse-  purpose  with  a  stone  fronts  and  the  dredging- 
power,  attended  by  24  gunboats,  mustering  59  works  in  the  dock  at  EUerbeck  are  to  be  pushed 
guns  and  8,860  horse-power,  complete  the  fight-  forward  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  two  mon- 
ing  array  of  the  youthful  but  aspiring  fleet,  itors  Rhein  and  MoseL  built  for  service  on  the 
Of  the  corvettes  some  have  twenty,  others  ten  Rhine  by  the  Weser  bhip-bnilding  Company, 
or  fifteen  guns ;  three  of  the  number  carrying  were  fully  equipped.  They  lie  very  low  in  the 
only  five,  with  engines  of  above  2,000  horse-  water,  so  as  to  present  the  smallest  possible 
power,  being  intended  to  act  on  the  Alabama  surface  for  the  aim  of  an  enemy's  gnns.  Two 
plan  in  far-off  seas.  The  names  of  these  vessels  heavy  guns  are  placed  in  the  centre  turret, 
are  the  Ariadne,  Louisa,  and  Freya.  The  whole  and  to  each  vessel  wOl  be  attached  fifty  infan- 
German  navy,  including,  besides  the  above,  try  soldiers  besides  the  crew, 
three  sailing-frigates  and  three  sailing-brigs.  The  Governments  of  Germany  and  Great 
already  numbers  55  ships,  425  guns,  73,768  tons,  Britain  exchanged  the  results  of  n  e  w  inventions 
and  84,770  horse-power.  About  4,000  sailors,  and  experience  made  in  the  application  of  tor- 
with  1,000  marines,  500  artillerymen,  and  offi-  pedoes.  The  importance  of  Prof.  AbePs  dis- 
oers  in  proportion,  were  in  1874  reported  in  covery  of  gun-cotton  applied  as  explosive  ma- 
the  Blue-books.  Next  year  will  witness  an  in-  terial,  has  induced  the  German  Government  to 
crease  of  about  2,000  in  consequence  of  the  new  introduce  its  manufacture  on  the  GontinenL 
iron-clads  being  equipped  for  active  service.  In  May,  Dr.  Hertz,  en^eer  of  the  torpedo  de- 
The  tonnage  of  the  German  ships  and  the  size  partment  of  the  German  Imperial  Navy,  was 
of  their  guns  are  so  uncommonly  great  that,  deputed  by  his  Government  to  study  the  details 
though  tew  in  number,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  manufacturing  process  on  the  spot.  The 
more  than  a  match  for  any  navy,  those  of  Eng-  German  Government,  in  exchange,  communi- 
land,  Russia,  and  France,  excepted,  li  England  cated  to  that  of  Great  Britain  the  secret  of  the 
were  to  man  her  navy  for  war,  she  would  re-  Hertz  torpedo.  It  was  expected  that  the  intro- 
quire  68,000  men,  of  whom  22,000  would  have  duction  of  the  Hertz  torpedo  would  simplify  in 
to  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose.  Russia,  for  the  a  very  great  measure  the  English  coast-defenses, 
like  object,  wants  86,000;  France,  83,570;  as  the  great  number  of  electric  cables  indispen- 
Turkey,  21,000 ;  Spain,  14,000 ;  Germany,  13,-  sable  for  the  English  topedo,  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
000;  Austria,  11,530 ;  Italy,  11,200;  Holland,  ent,  would  become  comparatively  unnecessary. 
6,260 ;  Denmark,  4,890 ;  Norway,  3,600 ;  Port-  The  German  Admiralty,  in  1874,  made  great 
ugal,  3,300 ;  Sweden,  about  8,000.  Comparing  efforts  to  improve  the  ship-building  industry 
the  total  of  the  German  crews  with  those  of  of  the  empire.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  only  by 
the  other  states,  we  find  it  exceeded  by  Eng-  having  a  considerable  number  of  ships-of-wsLr 
land,  Russia,  France,  Turkey,  and  Spain.  Spain  built  in  private  ship-building  establishments, 
does  not  count,  so  much  of  her  forces  existing  but  also  by  applying  almost  exclusively  to  Ger- 
only  on  paper ;  nor  can  Turkey^s  numbers  be  man  manufacturers  for  the  machinery  and 
relied  upon,  she  being  to  a  great  extent  de-  other  articles  required  for  naval  purposes.  It 
pendent  upon  foreign  help  for  the  effective  is  hoped  by  this  means  in  a  few  years  to  make 
manning  and  officering  of  her  ships.  Hence  the  German  navy  quite  independent  of  foreign 
the  German  navy  is  in  reality  inferior  only  to  countries,  both  as  regards  ship-building  and  its 
the  British,  Russian,  and  French;  and  even  other  requirements.  The  slight  devdopment 
this  statement  requires  to  be  qualified,  German  which  has  taken  place  in  the  German  ^ip- 
vessels  being  much  more  sparingly  manned  building  industry  during  the  last  few  years  i^ 
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regarded  as  a  circumstance  very  prejndicial  to 
the  power  of  Germany  at  sea,  and,  if  the  Gov- 
emnient  does  not  succeed  in  ohtaining  all  it  re- 
qnires  for  the  navy  from  private  establish- 
ments, it  will  create  factories  of  its  own  for 
that  purpose.  This  will  be  especially  neces- 
sary for  iron  plates  and  masts,  which  have 
hitherto  had  to  be  procured  from  abroad. 

According  to  the  new  German  Constitution, 
the  German  Empire  constitutes  one  customs 
and  one  commercial  territory,  with  a  common 
customs  line.     Hamburg  and  Bremen   have 


the  right  to  remain  outside  the  common  line 
of  customs  until  they  themselves  demand  ad- 
mittance. Both  have  entered  the  customs 
union  for  a  part  of  their  territory.  Besides  a 
part  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts of  Baden  (on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland) 
and  of  Prussia  do  not  belong  to  the  customs 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  customs  union 
comprises  the  entire  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  one  small  commune  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 


FROM 


Ocnnany 

OUier  states. 


BBXIEEK. 


Totall878 

1878 

1871 

1870 

Averafire,  1866-1870. 
1831^-1873. 
1846-1878. 


Enlgsmnta. 

VmmU. 

48,616 
14,685 

f«« 

68,841 
80,845 
6U.516 
46,781 
68,516 
1,887,884 


808 
808 
803 
140 
191 
7,817 


nAlCBTTllO. 


SSmlgraata. 


09,176 


09,170 
74,406 
48,884 
88,656 
48,674 

•  •  •  •  • 

740,874 


VMMla. 


117 


117 

119 

98 

71 

97 

8,664 


Total  of 
both  Parti. 


188,417 


188,417 
164,761 
108,740 
79,887 
106,080 

8,078,006 


The  aggregate  emigration  from  Germany, 
ftx>m  1820  to  the  end  of  1872,  is  estimated  at 
3,040,000,  of  whom  about  2,630,000  went  to 
the  United  States. 

The  German  Government  has  taken  further 
steps  for  discouraging  emigration  to  Brazil. 
The  provincial  authorities  have  been  instructed 
to  point  out  to  would-be  emigrants  of  whom 
they  may  hear  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
information  circulated  in  Europe,  and  to  ex- 
plain what  misery  and  ruin  hundreds  of  Ger- 
mans have  been  cast  into  by  their  unwise 
resolution  to  seek  a  better  home  in  Santa  Leo- 
poldina,  Theodore,  and  other  Government  col- 
onies to  which  settlers  are  invited.  As  a 
further  discouragement,  reference  is  to  be  made 
to  the  intention  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  import  coolie  laborers,  whose  companion- 
ship the  Germans  are  scarcely  expected  to  ap- 
preciate. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  move- 
ment of  shipping  in  the  German  ports  for  the 
vear  1873 : 


STATED 

BTBAUBBB. 

HOTM. 

No. 

Tow. 

Nob 
104 

80 
87 

7 

1 

84 

187 
116 

868 
880 
180 
160 

Ton. 

power. 

Praseia 

Hambaig 

Bremen 

Hecklenbaig... 

Oldenburg 

Lnbeck 

8,961 
409 
888 
416 
488 
46 

489,890 
196,868 
177,906 
107,667 
58,874 
8,541 

86,078 
76,748 
60.715 

8,619 
80 

4,468 

7,864 

16,688 

15,671 

896 

15 

1,879 

Nortb-Sea  fleet 
Baltic  fleet 

8,894 
8,101 

569,848 
463,888 

189,510 
88,188 

167,688 
166.178 
180,888 
107,643 

88,888 
7,918 

Oerman  "  1878. 

Total,  1878... 

1871... 

1870... 

4,495 
6,088 
5.188 
5.819 

1,088,795 
1,808.^)88 
1,806,819 
1,880,761 

41,760 
89,189 
94,811 
80,727 

The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany 
(and  Luxemburg)  open  for  traffic  was  as  fol- 
lows on  January  1,  1874 : 


STATKS. 


nAn.iNo  TXBSSLa. 

fTVAXBBS. 

VKJkTMUm 

NnlMr. 

TVmt. 

IfambOT. 

Tsai. 

PrneslA  (187S) 

Hamhnrg- 

66,974 
5,868 
8.668 
8,Si4 
8.698 
896 

4,018J»8 

1,887,648 

760,878 

895,816 

168,787 

86,466 

6,486 

8,588 

498 

918 

89 

107 

1,881,866 
1,408,515 

BremeD*. « ••  •  A.  >  > . 
Lnbeck 

466,285 
168,888 

Oldenbnii^ 

Mecklenbozg. 

6,888 
18,501 

PruMia  (1878) 

Tlambunr. 

65,088 
6,844 
8.688 
8,887 
8.881 
1,008 

4,611,698 

1,904,487 

768,799 

897.808 

168,605 

86,889 

5,487 

8,661 

498 

917 

48 

118 

1,878,148 
1.400.857 

■m^ffVVft  An  *«_..*.**■■ 

468,068 

La  beck. 

151,794 

Oldenbnnr. 

11,880 

Mecklcnbarg 

14,418 

Praesia 

Other  Btatea  of  North- 
em  Germany. 

Oldenbnrg 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wflrtemberg 

BadeD 

Hesae 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Lnxembug 


SUte 
BomU 

PriTste  leads 
aadCTBtftto 
■dminUtr^. 

Privmto 
Boadi. 

4,068 

8,660 

7,880 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

964 

188 

•  ■  ■ 

1,801 

815 

1,180 

988 

100 

848 

1,141 

•  •  •  « 

7 

1,018 

184 

•  •  •  • 

128 

•  •  •  ■ 

660 

864 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  » 

170 

10,189 

8,875 

10,869 

ToUl 
Boada. 


M,488 

964 

188 

8,886 

1,886 

1,148 

1.147 

778 

664 

170 


84,878 


The  extension  of  electrio  telegraphs  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  (in  kilometres;  1  kilo* 
metre  =  0.62  mile) : 


TILBGRAFH 

ImiMriAl. 

Bararla. 

WaiMmbtif. 

ToUi. 

Lines. 

Wires 

80,648 
104,440 

6,864 
88,879 

8,818 
4,060 

89,819 
188,778 

The  commercial  navy  of  Germany  was,  in 
187S,  composed  as  follows : 


The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire  and  of 
Bavaria  and  'Wdrtemberg,  which  retain  tbelr 
own  postal  administration,  are  as  follows  (value 
expressed  in  marks ;  1  mark  =  28.8  cents)  : 
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OERICANT. 


YSARS. 

Foifc-Oaoaiu 

RVTWIIM. 

BspandMum. 

Suplv& 

Imverlftl  mall  ri872) 

e,ooi 

1,116 
479 

93,872,000 

6,807,000 

10,455,000 

89,975,000 

6,941,000 

10,058,000 

10.^.000 

Bayaria      "   (1871) 

566,000 
403.000 

Wflrtembenr  mtiil  (1872) 

Total 

7,696 

110,684,000 

99.960,000 

11,865,000 

The  Director-General  of  the  German  Post- 
Office,  Herr  Stephan,  in  a  lecture  on  postal 
and  telegraphic  communication  in  Germany, 
stated  that  the  number  of  letters  posted  daily 
in  Berlin  is  240,000,  and  that  40,000  of  these 
are  town-letters.'  This  makes  one  letter  for 
every  three  persons.  About  86,000,000  news- 
papers were  sent  by  post  from  Berlin  alone 
during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  official 
letters  posted  yearly  at  Berlin  is  75,000,000. 
Of  the  500,000,000  letters  dispatched  by  the 
Berlin  post  during  the  past  year,  15  per  cent, 
were  official,  5  per  cent  were  addressed  to 
persons  connected  with  art  and  science,  85 
per  cent,  to  commercial  men  and  manufact- 
urers, and  45  per  cent,  to  private  persons. 
During  the  same  period  10,000,000  telegrams 
were  sent  from  Berlin.  Of  these  4  per  cent, 
were  official,  1  per  cent,  were  newspaper  tele- 
grams, and  66  per  cent,  related  to  matters 
connected  with  commerce  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. It  is  estimated  that  each  betrothal 
in  the  educated  classes  brings  in  to  the  state, 
on  the  average,  a  sum  of  100  marks  for  post- 
age and  telegrams.  If  the  850,000  betrothals 
which  take  place  in  Germany  yearly  (includ- 
ing 12,000  in  Berlin)  were  all  among  persons 
of  the  educated  class,  this  alone  would  repre- 
sent a  state  revenue  of  10,000,000  thalers. 
The  amount  of  money  sent  daily  through  the 
post  is  12,500,000  thalers,  or  900  thalers  a 
minute;  500,000,000  letters  were  sent  abroad 
from  Germany  last  year,  and  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  German  Post-Office  amount  to 
82,000,000  thalers.  The  total  income  of  all 
the  post-offices  of  Europe  is  125,000,000  tha- 
lers, and  their  expenditure  100,000,000;  the 
difference  of  25,000,000  is  mainly  shared  be- 
tween England  and  France.  These  post-of- 
fices have  180,000  employes,  88,000  of  whom 
are  in  England,  27,000  in  France,  and  60,000 
in  Germany.  Two-thirds  of  the  German  em- 
ployes are  married,  and  last  year  they  had 
107,000  children.  Of  the  3,800,000,000  letters 
posted  yearly  all  over  the  world,  490,000,000 
are  forwarded  to  their  destinations  by  means 
of  international  conventions,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  1,000.  A  letter  from  Christiania 
addressed  to  Melbourne  has  to  pass  through 
from  twenty  to  thirty  post-offices,  belonging 
to  nine  different  governments,  speaking  seven 
different  languages. 

The  first  legislative  period  of  the  German 
Reichstag  liaving  ended  in  1878,  a  general 
election  for  a  new  Reichstag  was  held,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1874,  in  all  the  German  states  except 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  it  was  postponed 
until  February  1st.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  these  elections  was  the  large  in- 


crease of  the  Centre,  or  Catholic  party.  la 
the  severe  conflict  which,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
German  Governments  and  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  people  of  the  Catholic 
districts,  in  an  overwhelming  migority,  sided 
.with  the  Church.  In  the  first  Keichstag,  the 
Centre  had  numbered  57  members ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  had  102,  an  increse  of  nearly  100  per 
cent.  The  victory  of  the  party  was  not  lim- 
ited to  one  or  a  few  portions  of  the  empire, 
but  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  nearly 
every  district  in  which  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion had  a  majority.  Thus,  Silesia  sent  10 
Catholic  deputies  against  1  in  1871 ;  the  Prus- 
sian Rhine  province,  27  against  20 ;  Bavaria, 
82  against  15 ;  WtLrtemburg,  8  against  1.  Only 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  made  an  exception. 
There,  also,  2  Catholic  deputies  were  elected 
instead  of  1  in  1871,  but  as  this  state  sends  18 
deputies,  and  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  Catholic,  the  Catholic  party  was 
again  defeated  in  the  large  majority  of  the 
Catholic  districts.  Besides  the  Catholics,  the 
Socialists  (Social-Democraten)  could  boast  of  a 
remarkable  success.  In  1871  they  only  elect- 
ed 2  of  their  candidates,  in  January  1874,  9. 
Of  these  no  less  than  6  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  where  the  socialist  party  devel- 
oped a  strength  which  greatly  surprised  its 
opponents.  They  not  only  elected  more  than 
one-foarth  of  the  entire  representation,  but 
the  votes  cast  for  their  defeated  candidates  in 
other  districts  were  so  considerable,  that  their 
aggregate  vote  was  estimated  at  more  than 
86  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  To  the  Impe- 
rial Government  and  its  supporters  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  two  parties  which 
preeminently  were  designated  as  *^  hostile  to 
the  empire^*  (reichsfeindlich)  was  a  cause  of 
deep  regret  and  some  alarm.  A  consolation, 
however,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ruling 
party  of  the  first  Reichstag,  in  whose  platform 
the  consolidation  of  the  national  unity  was  the 
chief  plank,  the  National  Liberals,  had  also  in- 
creased about  80  per  cent,  (from  116  to  150 
members).  The  party  of  Progress  (Fprtschritts- 
partei)  numbered  48  against  44  members.  The 
number  of  Poles  remained  the  same,  that  of 
the  Conservatives  decreased  from  40  to  21,  that 
of  the  Free  Conservatives  or  German  Impe- 
rial party  from  88  to  25.  The  Liberal  Impe- 
rial party,  consisting  chiefiy  of  Liberals  of  the 
middle  states,  became  entirely  extinct.  Korth- 
em  Schleswig  again  sent  1  Dane,  but  the  elec- 
toral statistics  showed  the  Danish  majority  to 
be  on  the  wane.  Of  the  15  deputies  elected 
by  the  new  Reichsland  Alsace-Lorraine,  about 
one-half  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Catho- 
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lio  Centre,  while  the  others  constituted  the  so-  who,  in  Decemher,  1878,  had  celebrated  the 

caUed  French  party  of  protest,  which  went  to  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his   election  as 

Berlin  only  to  protest  against  the  incornora-  President  of  German  Parliaments,  who  had 

tion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  Germany.    More  since  then  filled  this  important  place  almost 

than  one-half  of  the  new  Beichstag,  221  of  897,  withont  interruption,  and  during  this  time  had 

had  not  been  members  of  the  first,  and  of  the  impressed  all  the  conflicting  and  changing  par- 

20  members  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  ties  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  whole  his- 

1848,  who  had  belonged  to  the  first  Reichstag,  tory  of  legislative  assemblies  he  had  few  equals, 

only  11  had  been  reelected.  bolii  in  point  of  ability  and  impartiality.    He 

The  Reichstag  was  opened  on  February  5th  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  indisposition, 
by  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Emperor,  though  he  and  his  medical  advisers  unanimously  warned 
had  recovered  from  a  serious  indisposition,  him  against  taxing  his  still  feeble  health  with 
having  been  dissuaded  by  his  physicians  from  the  burden  of  a  position  which  would  require 
being  present.  The  speech  from  the  throne  the  most  robust  constitution.  A  deputation 
declared  that  the  reorganization  of  Germany,  which,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  was 
as  it  resulted  from  the  late  war,  was  nearly  sent  to  him  by  his  political  friends,  returned 
complete ;  that  a  uniform  legislation  had  been  with  his  decided  refusal  to  accept  the  presiden- 
carried  through  nearly  all  subjects  which,  be-  cy  of  the  new  Reichstag.  As  soon  as  it  was 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  were  re-  generally  known  that  Dr.  Simson  was  not  a 
gflj:ded  as  common  affairs  of  the  ^orth-German  candidate  for  reflection,  the  parties,  with  al- 
Gonfederation,  and  that  thus  the  task  which  most  equal  unanimity,  agreed  upon  the  election 
had  occupied  the  Reichstag  during  its  first  of  Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  for  many  years  the 
legislative  period  had  been  for  the  most  part  President  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  who,  like  Dr. 
accomplished.  The  representatives  of  the  new  8imson,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteem 
Reichsland  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  would  for  ^e  and  entire  confidence  of  all  parties.  As 
first  time  again  form  part  of  a  German  legisla-  vice  -  presidents  were  elected  the  Bavarian 
tnre,w6rewarmly  welcomed.  Among  the  drafts  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfClrst  and  Dr. 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Reichstag,  the  speech  Hfinel,  the  former,  like  Forckenbeck,  a  sympa- 
mentioned  in  the  first  line  a  new  military  law  thizer  with  the  principles  of  the  National 
which  would  fulfill  the  promise  given  in  the  im-  Liberals,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  party  of 
penal  constitution,  an^  by  a  foil  development  progress.  The  candidates  of  the  Centre  for 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  comply  the  position  of  vice-presidents,  the  Bavarian 
with  the  first  duty  of  every  commonwealth  to  Baron  von  Aretin  and  Peter  Reichensberger, 
protect  the  independence  pf  its  territory,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Berlin, 
the  peaceable  development  ofits  inherent  spirit-  received  85  and  81  votes.  In  order  to  short- 
nal  and  economical  strength.  Another  law  was  en  the  time,  which  during  the  first  legisla- 
announced  on  the  administration  of  the  reve-  tive  period  had  been  consumed  by  taking  the 
nue  and  expenditures  of  the  empire  as  well  yeas  and  nays  .whenever  they  had  been  called 
as  on  the  composition  and  the  jurisdiction  of  for,  the  English  system  of  dividing  was  adop- 
the  Court  of  Accounts.  On  the  draft  of  the  ted;  and  it  was  provided  that  hereafter, 
new  imperial  press-law,  it  was  said  that  the  whenever  it  is  decided  to  take  the  yeas 
allied  governments  were  endeavoring  to  har-  and  nays,  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  will 
monize  the  just  claims  to  a  free  expression  of  leave  die  hall  and  reenter  through  two  side- 
opinion  through  the  press  with  the  equally  just  doors,  the  yeas  through  one  and  the  nays 
demands  which  public  interest  makes  against  through  the  other,  while  the  secretaries,  sta- 
the  abuse  of  this  freedom.  An  addition  to  the  tioned  near  the  doors,  will  record  the  num- 
industrial  laws  of  the  country  would  provide  bers.  The  new  method,  popularly  called  "the 
for  the  appointment  of  courts  of  arbitration  sheep's  jump,"  gave  general  satisfaction. 
between  employers  and  employ6s,  and  would  Some  drafts  submitted  to  the  Reichstag 
prevent  any  illegal  pressure  being  brought  upon  were  promptly  and  almost  without  debate  dis- 
working-men  for  the  enforcement  of  strikes,  posed  of.  Among  them  were  a  postal  conven- 
and  the  violation  of  contract.  Very  satisfac-  tion  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  of  extradition  with 
tory  statements  were  made  on  the  financial  re-  Switzerland,  a  bill  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
suits  of  the  preceding  year.  In  conclusion,  it  of  the  German  consuls  in  Egypt,  and  the  bills 
was  sdd  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  em-  for  changing  some  articles  of  the  invalid  law, 
pire  encouraged  the  hope  that  all  governments  and  regulatmg  the  indemnification  to  be  paid 
&e  that  of  Germany  were  determined  to  se-  to  communes  for  war  services.  The  law  con- 
cure  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  a  lasting  peace,  ceming  compulsory  vaccination  called  forth  a 
The  Emperor  was  especially  encouraged  m  this  very  long  debate  between  the  medical  experts 
hope  by  the  repeated  interviews  with  the  mon-  in  the  Reichstag,  all  of  whom  were  in  favor  of 
archs 
ance 

by  historical  traditions,  __  -  ,  .                               j.      i.      i 

the  German  people.  an  amendment  of  Dr.  L5we,  providing  for  the 

All  the  parties  of  the  Reichstag  would  have  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Health  OflSce, 

united  in  reelecting  as  President  Dr.  Simson,  which  is  to  superintend  vaccination  and  in 
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general  the  sanitarj  condition  of  the  empire,  to  address  the  Reichstag  in  French,  could  not 

The  supplementary  bills  for   the   indostrinl  be  discussed,  because  the  unanimous  consent, 

legislation  of  the  empire,  hj  which  the  Got-  which,  according  to  the  by-laws,  is  required  for 

ernment  proposed  to  make  compulsory  strikes  the  inmiediate  discussion  of  a  motion,  was  not 

and  the  violation  of  contracts  between  em-  given.    The  speech  by  Deputy  Teutsch  in  sup- 

ployers  and  employes  criminal  offenses,  drew  port  of  his  motion  was  full  of  invectives  against 

forth  a  very  decided  opposition,  not  only  on  Germany,  but  no  reply  was  made  to  it,  and  the 

the  part  of  the  Socialists,  but  also  on  the  part  motion  was  voted  down  without  discussion* 

of  members  of    the  party  of  progress  like  After  Deputy  Teutsch  had  concluded  his  speech, 

Sehulze-Deliizsch,  and  of  National  Liberals  Bishop  Raess,  of  Strasburg,  took  occasion  to 

like  Lasker,  and  it  was  finally  referred  to  a  declare  that  he  and  his  co-religionists  (M. 

committee,  by  which  it  was  not  reported  back  Teutsch  being  a  Protestant)  did  not  call  ia 

to  tJie  Reichstag.    The  law  concerning  the  in-  question  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  had 

troduction  of  an  imperial  paper-money  (the  been  concluded  between  two  great  powers, 

withdrawal  of  the  paper-money  of  the  particu-  This  recognition  by  the  bishop  of  the  treaty 

lar  states  after  January  1,  1875,  having  been  by  which  Alsace-Lorraine  had  been  united  with 

previously  resolved  upon)  was  adopted  by  180  France,  called  forth  many  protests  on  the  part 

against  80  votes.    Deputy  Mosle  (representa-  of  the  population  of  the  Keichsland,  which, 

tive  of  the  city  of  Bremen)  again  defended  in-  however,  were  never  presented  to  the  Reichs- 

geniously,  but  inefSoiently,  his  ideas  concern-  tog.    After  the  rejection  of  the  motion,  the 

ing  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  every  kind  members  -  constituting  the  French  party  of 

of  paper-money.    Important  concessions  were  protest,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  1^ 

made  to  the  particular  states  for  the  purpose  Berlinwithout,  however,  resigning;  the  others, 

of  facilitating  the  withdrawal  of  their  own  who  sympathized  more  with  the  Catholic  Oen- 

notes.    The  bill  on  tlie  Court  of  Accounts  was  tre  than  with  the  French-protest  party,  among 

not  reported  during  this  first  ses^on  from  the  them  Bishop  Raess,  of  Strasburg,  and  the 

Court  of  Accounts.  parish-priests  Guerber  «id  Winterer,  remained. 

The  most  important  among  the  bills  intro-  They,  in  union  with  members  of  the  Centre, 

duced  by  members  of  the  Reichstag  was  the  moved  the  repeal  of  Art.  X.  of  the  law  on  tJie 

oae  concerning  the  introduction  of  civil  mar-  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  it  cur- 

riage.    The  bill,  originating  with  Prof.  Hin-  tailed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  asaocia- 

schitts,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Deputy  tion.    The  motion,  which  csJled  forth  a  vigor* 

YGlk,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  ous  speech  from  Prince  Bismarck,  was  rejected 

of  Bavaria,  had  already  engaged  the  attention  by  198  against  188  vptes,  the  minority  consist- 

of  the  first  Reichstag,  but  had  not  passed  to  ing  of  the  representatives  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 

the  third  reading.    The  new  discussion  in  the  the  enture  Centre,  the  Poles,  the  Federalists, 

second  Reichstag  derived  a  special  interest  from  and  the  minority  of  the  party  of  progress. 

the  fact  that  the  principle  of  civi]  marriage  was  The  most  important  subjects  engaging  the 

defended  by  Prof.  Baumgarten,  of  Rostock,  a  attention  of  the  Keichstag  were,  the  new  press 

Protestant  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school,  law,  the  new  military  law,  and  the  church 

who,  on  this  question,  disagrees  with  the  im-  law.    Gn  the  proposed  new  press  law  the 

mense  minority  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  views  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  minority 

clergy  of  Germany,  and  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reichstag  were  widely  different,  but  a 

of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  Prof.  Schulte,  special  committee  of  fourteen,  to  which  the 

of  Bonn.    The  bill  was  finally  adopted  by  a  bill  was  referred,  succeeded  in  smoothing  the 

large  nugority.    The  motion  for  giving  to  the  way  for  a  compromise.    Though  the  Liberals 

members  of  the  Reichstag  a  compensation,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the   compro- 

which  had  been  adopted  in  every  session  of  mise,  they  regarded  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  as 

the  preceding  Reichstag  but  not  yet  received  a  progressive  measure,  and  an  important  re- 

the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Council,  was  re-  form  when  compared  with  the  law  previously 

newed  by  Sehulze-Delitzsch,  and  again  adopted  in  force.    The  preventive  confiscation  of  pa- 

by  229  against  79  vot^s.  pers,  in  order  to  bring  them  before  the  tribn* 

On  February  16th,  the  fifteen  representatives  nal,  is  now  limited  to  certain  settled  points,  as 

of  Alsace-Lorraine  entered  the  Reichstag  in  high-treason,  incitement  to  illegal  acts,  or  to 

solemn  procession,  headed  by  the  Bishops  of  hatred  and  warfare  of  the    citizens  among 

Metz  and  Strasburg.    On  the  same  day  they  themselves ;    but  in  these  two   latter  cases 

offered  a  resolution  to  take  a  general  vote  of  only  when  there  is  immediate  danger  of  a 

the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  on  their  incor-  crime  or  a  breach  of  the  law  being  committed, 

poration  with  Germany,  as  it  had  been  effected  At  the  same  time,  the  stamp-tax   and  the 

without  consulting  them.     The  motion  was  eautionnement  to  which  the  papers  were  for- 

signed  by  all  the  fifteen  members,  three  of  merly  subjected,  especially  in   Prqssia,  and 

whom  had  a  French  name,  while  the  first,  which  for  twenty  years  hindered  the  healthy 

by  a  singular  coincidence,  had  the  name  of  development  of  the  German  press,  will  be 

Teutsch.    A  previous  motion,  that  those  dep-  abolished.     The  law  took  effect  on  July  1^ 

nties  of  Alsace-Lorraine  who  were  not  ac-  1874. 

quainted  with  the  German  langoage,  be  allowed  The  new  military  law,  which  demanded  the 
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definite  formation  of  the  German  army  on  the  tively  lower  than  those  of  otiier  great  powers, 

unchangeable  basis  of  three  years'  active  ser-  Germany  occupying,  in  fact,  in  this  respect, 

vice^  and  of  400,000  men  as  the  peace-footing  only  the  third  place.    The  German  Empire  re- 

of  the  army,  threatened  to  bring  on  a  serious  quired  a  powei^ul  army  in  order  to  carry  on  a 

orieia.     Not  only  the  parties  generally  voting  vigorous  policy,  and  an  army  that  was  feared 

against  the  Government,  but  even  the  Na-  in  order  to  maintain  peace.    For  these  rea- 

tional  Liberals,  regarded  it  as  incondpatible  sons,  the  number  of  the  military  forces  could 

with  oonstitutional  government  to  fix  forever  not  be  brought  every  year  into  question, 

the  peace  efi*eotive  of  the  army  and  thus  with-  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  stated  that 

draw  it  from  the  control  of  the  Reichstag,  his  views  upon  the  question  were  unchanged. 

Accordingly  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  fixing  He  regarded  a  powerful  Germany  in  the  centre 

the  peace  effective  at  401,659  men  was  reject-  of  Europe  as  the  best  guarantee  of  peace.    In 

ed.    A  speech  in  defense  of  the  measure,  by  presence  of  the  shouts  which  had  been  raised 

Field-Marshal   Moltke,  made  a  sensation  in  for  revenge,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  hand  upcMi 

Europe.    He  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  the  sword.    Disarmament  would  mean  war; 

for  every  great  state,  and  especially  for  Ger-  but  he  hoped  the  wisdom  of  the  French  Gov- 

many,  to  have  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  emment  would  avert  that  misfortune.    Ger- 

He  added :  ^*  What  we  acquired  in  the  space  many,  in  the  last  war,  had  not  abused  her 

of  six  months,  we  shall  have  to  protect  by  power.    She  could  have  forced  the  French 

force  of  arms  for  half  a  century.    France  is  Government  to  grant  all  her  demands,  but  she 

imitating  all  the  German  army  arrangements,  only  exacted  back  the  land  which  a  restless 

How,  then,  can  we  give  up  what  our  oppo-  country  had  formerly  torn  from  a  weak  neigh- 

nentaare  adopting!    Germany  is  opposed  to  bor.    Count  von  Moltke  added:    ^*We  must, 

any  kind  of  offensive  action ;  it  is  her  duty  to  moreover,  have  full  confidence  In  the  army ; 

act  on  the  defensive."     Count  von  Moltke  we  absolutely  require  the  number   of  men 

proceeded  to  enumerate  the  measures  taken  by  which  has  been  proposed,  and  which  Herr 

France  for  increasing  her  armaments,  not-  von  Bennigsen's  motion  admits.     I  believe 

withstanding  the  fact  that  the  miyority  of  that  the  peace  effective  should  be  finally  and 

the  French  people  were  convinced  of  the  ne-  not  provisionally  fixed ;  but  laws  are  not  made 

oessitj  for  peace.    He  concluded  by  saying:  forever,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  provisional 

"  We  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  but  we  arrangement  because  I  believe  that  a  patriotic 

remain  a  peaceable  people.    We  require  an  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  will 

army,  but  not  for  purposes  of  conquest."    The  sanction  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  in- 

prospeot  of  a  serious  misunderstanding  be-  terests  of  the  Fatherland."    The  House  then 

tween   the    Government  and  the  Reichstag  adopted  the  compromise  proposed  by  Herr 

caused  some  alarm  in  the  country,  and  peti-  Bennigsen  by  224  against  146  votes.    The  ma- 

tions  numerously  signed,  even  by  opponents  jority  of  the  Progressists  voted  with  the  op- 

of  the  Government,  were  sent  to  the  Reiohs-  position.    After  a  third  reading  on  April  20th, 

tag^  asking  the  latter  to  avoid  at  all  events  a  the  entire  law  was  adopted  by  214  against  128 

coo^ot  with  the  Government.     The  special  votes. 

G(Hnmittee  of  twenty-eight,  to  which  the  bill  The  third  important  measure  discussed  by 
had  been  referred,  adopted  a  compromise  pro-  the  Reichstag  was  the  so-called  Bishops'  Bill 
posed  by  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  namely,  that  intended  to  prevent  the  legal  exercise  of  cleri- 
the  peace  effective  of  401,659  men  should  cal  functions  when  the  ecclesiastic  has  been 
be  voted  for  seven  years.  When  the  bill  came  deprived  by  the  special  tribunal  instituted  for 
up  for  its  second  reading,  the  Minister  of  War,  this  purpose.  Should  he  profess  to  be  still  in 
General  von  Eameoke,  read  a  statement  on  legal  possession  of  his  functions,  he  can  be 
the  part  of  the  Government,  declaring  that  the  imprisoned  in  a  particular  district  or  locality 
leading  ol^ect  of  clause  1  of  the  bill  was  not  by  the  local  police.  If  he  goes  farther,  really 
to  fix  the  peace  effective  at  a  certain  figure  for*  exercising  his  former  functions,  or  resisting,  in 
ever,  nor  to  withdraw  irom  the  Parliament  its  fact,  the  powers  of  the  police,  the  central  ad- 
control  over  the  budget.  Its  object  was  that  ministration  may  deprive  him  of  his  right  of 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  the  army  should  citizenship,  and  expel  him  from  the  German 
be  maintained  at  the  strength  which  was  ab-  territory.  He  has  a  legal  remedy  in  being 
sohitely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  able  to  lay  before  the  tribunal  the  bases  of  the 
peace  and  the  repulse  of  all  attacks  until  such  charges  of  which  he  is  accused.  In  this  man- 
time  as  a  change  in  the  number  of  men  might  ner  he  may  still  be  immediately  imprisoned  by 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Federal  Council  the  police ;  but  the  expulsion,  with  the  loss  of 
and  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  the  right  of  citizenship,  is  suspended  till  the 
debate.  Federal  Commissioner  General  Voigts-  tribunal  lias  decided  on  his  appeal.  The  de- 
Rbeetz  pointed  out  that  the  Parliament  had  bate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  lasted  for 
still  great  scope  left  for  exercising  control  over  three  days,  and  was  often  very  stormy.  The 
the  expenditure,  in  the  discussion  which  must  Progressive  party,  in  union  with  the  National 
take  place  upon  the  military  estimates.  More-  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  supported  the 
over,  he  maintained  that  the  German  army  Government,  and  the  bill  was  adopted  by  214 
budget  and  the  military  effective  were  relar  against  108  votes. 
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The  Reichstag  was  closed  by  the  Emperor  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  had  been  appointed 
on  April  26tb.  The  speech  from  the  throne  German  embassador  in  Paris,  Baron  von  Staof- 
passed  in  review  the  ]aws  voted  daring  the  fenberg  was  elected  first  Vice-President.  Presi- 
past  important  session,  and,  mentioning  first  dent  Forckenbeck  soon  after  resigned  becanse 
the  Army  Bill,  described  it  as  a  measure  one  of  his  parliamentary  decisions  had  been 
guaranteeing  the  protection  of  the  Fatherland  overruled,  bnt,  having  been  reelected  by  a 
and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Federal  Gov-  unanimous  vote,  consented  to  remain  in  office, 
emment  accepted  the  compromise  proposed  In  the  debate  on  the  budget  of  Alsace-Lor- 
on  the  question  in  order  to  assure  a  steady  raine,  the  deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine  raised 
development  of  the  Oonstitntion  and  obtain  a  objections  and  opposed  too  high  an  endowment 
basis  for  a  general  understanding  in  the  inter-  of  the  Strasburg  University  and  payments  for 
est  of  the  newly-acquired  national  institutions,  educational  purposes  which  were  made  in  the 
The  Federal  Government  trusted  that  in  this  interest  of  the  empire,  but  not  of  the  provinces 
respect  the  country  and  future  Parliaments  themselves.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  reply,  made 
would  feel  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  a  speech,  in  which  he  said : 
secure  a  durable,  even  maintenance  of  the  na-  ^he  question  before  us  ooncems  the  interests  of 
tional  defensive  strength,  and  establish  a  legal  the  empire ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Al«aoe-Lon»ine. 
basis  for  the  annual  debate  on  the  budget  in  The  University  is  to  serve  imperial  pnrooees.  In 
order  to  give  the  requisite  firmness  to  the  con-  the  well-fought  war  in  which  we  had  to  defend  our 
stitution  of  the  army.  The  Emperor  thanked  ^f^^jt  ww^n^fo^Iuacl-^^ 
the  House  for  the  improvements  introduced  in  J^^  theirblood.°Ve* uAe  oS^and^uponThe  i^ 
the  law  affecting  military  invalids.  He  then  ad-  terests  of  the  empire  and  imperial  policy.  Alsace- 
verted  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  respect-  Lorraine  was  indeed  annexed  on  similar  eroundii, 
ing  the  bill  for  the  issue  of  Imperial  Treasury  '^'^d  not  for  the  sake  of  AlBace-Lorraino'a  eocle- 

notea  a  meaanre  calrnlated  to  aatiafv  the  ftnm-    »i*»tical  intereste.    We  have  in  the  empire  other 
nones,  a  measure  caicmacea  to  satisiy  tne  com-    ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^tion  than  those  gentlemen  wWe  past 

mercial  community.    His  M^esty  considered  feads  them  to  Paris,  and  whose  present  oondoota 

the  late  votes  of  the  Reichstag  in  furtherance  them  to  Bome.    We  have  to  think  of  the  empire^ 

and  support  of  his  policy  as  confirming  his  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  summoned  representa- 

conviction  that  the  Fatherland  has  a  prosper-  *iv««  ^0°*  "le  annexed  provinces  to  Berlin.    My 

ous  future  before  it,  and  that  Europe  will  find    ^?^l  respecting  an  Alsace-Lomune  Parliament, 
1         *«  »/«  v*«   w,  iuxiA  ..uaw  x^ufcV4#<?  TTii*  uu%*    which  were  at  first  too  sanguine,  are  still  entertained 

a  pledge  of  peace  and  assurance  for  the  de-  by  me  in  principle,  but  have,  nevertheless,  been 

velopment  of  culture  in  the  care  bestowed  upon  modified  since  I  nave  become  acquainted  with  the 

the  mental,  moral,  and  material  strength  of  attitude  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  deputies  present 

Germany  here.    Such  a  Parliament  would  lead  to  continual 

The  fail  session  of  the  German  Parliament  if^  '^^Z^^l^S^  t^^'Lt'^I^X^ 

was  opened  on  October  29th  by  the  Emperor  an  institution  if  created  by  leffislative  means,  and 

William  in  person.     In  his  speech  from  the  therefore  that  method  of  oreatinf  it  could  not  be 

throne  his  Mcgesty  said  that  the  legislative  la-  sdopted.    In  school  matters  we  have  energetically 

bors  which  awaited  the  members  were  no  less  i^^torfered,  but  we  shaU  no  doubt  have  to  take  still 

4r«*v^.i-«»4.  *u««  ««  «^..«^«  «^««:^«-      -Dtii-  i-  Dior®  vigorous  steps.    We  could  not  permit  ele- 

important  than  m  former  sessions.    Bills  m-  ^onts  to  exist  in  the  schools  which  labor,  I  witt 

tonued  to  secure  unity  or  judicial  procedure  not  exactly  say  to  make  the  children  stupid,  but 

would  be  laid  before  them.    Bills  for  complet-  yet  which  take  care  that  people  do  not  become  too 

ing  the  imperial  military  system  would  also  be  ^"«'    ^y  action  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine  will 

submitted.    One  of  these  referred  to  the  Land-  jj^^fte  llffefy 'Ind  V'sMl  nor^e*  friffhtene^ 

Sturm,  and  another  regnlated  the  proportion  to  my  oourse  by' reproaches,  threats,  intimidation,  or 

be  paid  by  each  state  for  the  mamtenance  of  persuasion ;  but  before  l  can  decisively  advanoe 

the  army  in  time  of  peace.    Measures  respect-  further  on  my  coune,  I  must  be  oonvmoed  that 

ing  the  currency  would  also  be  brought  for-  ^^^^  *™  elements  which  can  be  trusted.    We  may 

ward     FortheflrsttimetheHonse.wonldbe  t?or«d''rmtrtSfo.l'eo'^^^^^^ 

called  upon  to  cooperate  m  establishmg  a  bud-  provided, 
get  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    Owing  to  the 

resolution  passed  last  session,  bills  had  been  ^he  discussion  on  the  imperial  budget  far- 
drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Oouncil  rendering  nished  an  opportunity  to  the  Oatholic  deputieei 
civil  marriage  obligatory  throughout  the  em-  JOrg  and  Windthorst,  to  attack  the  foreign 
pire.  The  treaty  signed  at  Berne,  establishing  policy  of  Bismarck,  who  replied  by  a  severe 
a  postal  union,  would  be  of  great  advantage,  censure  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  Reichstag 
In  conclusion,  his  Majesty  spoke  of  the  friendly  approved  of  the  proposition  of  the  Fedenu 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  powers,  Oouncil,  not  to  make  any  appropriation  for  an 
and  said  that  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  Gov-  embassador  near  the  Pope.  Prince  Bismarck, 
emment  enabled  it  to  disregard  all  unjust  sns-  commenting  upon  the  resolution  to  cancel  the 
picions  against  its  policy.  The  speech  was  post  of  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  said : 
received  with  much  applause,  and  at  its  The  Pope  being  a  purely  religious  chief,  there  was 
dose  Prince  Bismarck  declared  the  Parliament  ^^  occasion  to  keep  a  permanent  political  representa- 
opened.  President  Forckenbeck  was  reelected  ?I®  ?*  his  court.  ^Things,  indeed,  might  have  been 
'^  left  in  siatu  quo  had  not  the  present  Pope,  a  true 


brthevoteofall  parties;  Dr.  mnel  was  re-    '-:^^r^i',UcMr^°'„^^^^tZg\^'ti\: 
elected  second  Vice-President;  and,  instead  of    vive  the  ancient  strugjrie  of  the  Papacy  and  t 


re- 
tem- 
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wfnl  powM*.  and  more  especially  with  the  German  man  embassador  in  Paris  in  place  of  Oonnt 

]fiinpire.    The  spirit  animating  the  Papacy  in  this  Harry  von  Amim,  who,  contrary  to  his  instruc- 

campaign  was  too  well  known  to  reqmre  comment ;    x: V  ^  j  ^*^^  w  uw,  wuuu jr  w  uw  uieu uy 

stiU; he  would  tell  the  House  a  story  which  had  been  tions,  had  favored  the  plans  of  the  Legitimists, 

long  kept  secret,  but  which,  after  all  that  had  hap-  And  the  appomtment  of  the  Doke  de  Decazes 

pened,  nad  better  be  made  public.    In  1869,  when  as  French  JAinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  greatly 

theX<irt«mbei»  Govenunent  had  ocw^n Jo  com-  strengthened  the  hope  for  the  continuance  of 

lnX^ViLSfciSa'U'.?.le''C^e^^  friendly  relations,    fhe  E»»peror  of  Rnssia,  in 

tions ;  and  in  a  conversation  which  passed  between  ***/>  P^^^  another  visit  to  Berlm,  when  he  gave 

the  envoy  and  the  nuncio,  the  latter  said  the  Boman  free  and  emphatic  expression  to  the  feelings  of 

Church  was  free  only  in  America,  and  perhaps  Eng-  sympathy  which  he  hasalways  felt  for  Germany. 

]n?f^t^l^Tv  .    ""  w?'  countries  the  Boman  f  he  report  that  the  attitnde  of  Germany  with 

Church  hod  to  look  to  revolution  as  the  sole  means    ^^^^-j   ♦^   -n^^w^-.i^    u^a  «:..^«  ^«*   JT/p 

of  securing  her  rightful  position.    This,  then,  was  T^f  to  Denmark  had  given  great  offense 

the  view  of  the  priestly  diplomatist  stationed  at  '» .  St  Petersburg  was    exphcitly  demed  by 

Munich  in  1869,  and  formerly  representing  the  Yati-  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  German  Reichstag.   In 

<Mui  at  Paris.    Well,  the  revolution  so  ardently  de-  consequence  of  the  shooting,  by  order  of  the 

possession  of  conclusive  evidence  proving  that  the  oaptain  Hermann   Schmidt,  who  was  a  cor- 

war  of  1870  was  the  combined  work  of  Bome  and  respondent  of  German  papers  with  the  republi- 

France ;  that  the  (Ecumenical  Council  was  out  short  can  army,  two  German  gunboats,  the  Nautilus 

on  account  of  the  war :  and  that  venr  different  votes  and  the  Albatross,  were  sent  from  Kiel  to  the 

would  have  heen  taken  by  the  Council  had  the  Qrko«;o>i  «r«fai«  aC»  4-v>a  *x../<t4-/>y.4-;^r«  ^f  *v*  i:/'^ 

French  been  victorious.    I  fcnow  from  the  very  best  Spa^ish  waters  for  the  protection  of  the  life 

■onroes  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  dragged  into  ^P^  property  of  irerman  subjects  from  the  Car-' 

the  war  very  much  against  his  will  by  the  Jesuit!-  lists.    As  it  was  deemed  too  difiScult  to  inflict 

cal  influences  rampant  at  his  court ;  that  he  strove  a  direct  retaliation  upon  the  Garlists  for  the 


Borne.  and  by  securing  its  recognition  by  all  other 

Herr  von  Vambtller  (Wtbrtemberg  premier  European  powers,  except  Russia.    On  Decem- 

in  1869)  then  confirmed  all  Prince  Bismarck  ber  11th  and  12th  the  Garlists  committed  a 

had  related  of  his  negotiations  with  Rome  and  new  outrage  against  Germany  by  the  capture 

the  statement  of  Monsignor  Meglia.    The  ne-  of  the  brig  Gustev,  belonging  to  Messrs.  koch 

gotiations,  he  said,  origuiated  in  an  attempt  of  &  Bon  of  Rostock.    From  the  account  of  the 

file  Pope  to  deprive  Wftrtemberg  students  of  incident  given  by  Herr  Rudolph  Sprenger,  Ger- 

Catholic  lectures,  the  Vatican  being  of  opinion  nian  acting  consul  at  San  Sebastian,  it  appears 

that  the  less  educated  a  priest,  the  more  fitted  that  while  the  crew  were  trying  to  escape  the 

he  was  for  his  vocation  in  life.    Dr.  L5we,  a  ^pry  of  the  sea  and  enter  the  harbor  of  Guete- 

Liberal  member,  who  had  moved  that  the  Ger-  rift)  they  were  forced  out  to  sea  again  by  the 

man  legation  be  abolished,  closed  the  debate  Garlists  firing  more  than  two  thousand  rounds 

by  reminding  the  House  of  the  truth  expressed  At  them.    The  ship  soon  after  ran  ashore,  one 

by  their  great  philosopher  Fichte,  -when  he  portion  of  the  crew  being  saved  by  Republican 

said  that  the  commonwealth  of  united  Ger-  boats  and  another  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

many  could  be  established  only  upon  the  basis  Garlists,  who  appropriated  to  them  everything 

of  personal  and  intellectucJ  liberty.    The  ar-  that  could  be  saved,  private  property  of  the 

rest  of  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  Mt^nnke,  orew  no  less  than  tiie  freight.    The  contin- 

led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  moved  by  nance  of  friendly  relations    with   Denmark 

Hoverbeck,  to  request  the  Imperial  Ghancellor  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  threatened  by  the  ex- 

for  an  interpretetion  of  Art.  aXXI.  of  the  Gon-  pulsion  of  some  Danes  from  Northern  Schles- 

stitution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  mem-  wig,  but  the  difficulty  was  peaceably  adjusted, 

hers  of  the  Reichstag  during  the  session  with-  Prince  Bismarck,  .on  this  occasion,  was  again 

out  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag.     Prince  charged    with    entertaining   the  desire   that 

Bismarck  regarded  this  resolution  as  the  ex-  Denmark  itself  should  enter  the  German  Fed- 

pression  of  a  want  of  confidence,  and  therefore  eration.    It  is  asserted  positively  that  Prince 

tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  Emperor,  Bismarck  had  submitted  to  the  Danish  King  a 

*  however,  refused  to  accept.    The  Reichstag  project  for  entering  the  German  Empire  with 

soon  after  expressed  its  continuing  confidence  the  whole  of  his  territory.   In  accordance  with 

in  the  Ghancellor  by  a  vote  of  199  against  71.  this  plan,  Germany  would  guarantee  the  in  teg- 

On  December  19th,  the  Reichstag  adjourned  to  rity  of  Denmark  and  cede  the  whole  of  Schles- 

Jannary  9,  1875.  wig  to  King  Ghristian,  in  return  for  which  the 

The  foreign  relations  of  Germany  were  on  Danish  fleet  would  become  an  integral  part  of 

the  whole  of  a  friendly  duuticter.    The  Ian-  the  German  fleet,  and  German  ports  would  be 

gnage  used  by  some  French  bishops  and  some  established  in  the  different  Danish  colonies, 

organs  of  the  Gatholic  party  against  the  Ger-  King  Ghristian  was  said  to  have  rejected  these 

man  Government,  led  to    remonstrances   in  propositions.     It  was  added  that  Russia  felt 

Paris,  which  had  the  desired  effect.    The  ap«  greatly  irritated  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 

pointment  in  May  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  Ger-  and  would  never  allow  Germany  to  hold  the 
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kej  to  the  Baltic.  This  incident  was  said  to  er  states  continued  to  show  themselves  friend- 
have  exercised  great  inflaence  upon  Russia's  ly  to  the  progressive  consolidation  of  German 
policy  with  reg^  to  Spain,  and  to  have  in-  nnitj.  Though,  at  the  elections  for  the  German 
duced  the  Emperor,  when  he  received  a  letter  Reichstag  in  Bavaria,  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
from  Don  Carlos  thanking  him  for  not  having  toral  districts  had  chosen  deputies  who  were 
recognized  Marshal  Serrano's  Government,  to  stanch  opponents  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
send  an  immediate  reply.  policy,  the  Government  acted,  in  all  important 
The  views  of  Prince  Bismarck  concerning  questions,  in  full  concord  with  the  Central 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria  Government,  and  the  King  personally  took 
were  forciby^  expressed  in  an  interview  which  more  than  one  occasion  to  assure  the  chancel- 
the  Hungarian  author  and  deputy,  M anus  Jo-  lor  of  his  special  regard  and  admiration.  The 
kai,  had  with  him  at  Berlin.  The  latter  pub-  King  of  WfLrtemberg  declared  himself  very 
lished  an  account  of  it  in  his  Hungarian  news  emphatically  in  favor  of  national  unity.  T^en 
paper  Sbn^  from  where  it  passed  into  most  of  he  closed,  in  June,  the  parliamentary  session 
the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe  without  call-  of  his  kingdom,  and  thanked  the  Diet  for  the 
ing  forth  any  contradiction  from  M .  Bismarck,  zeal  and  devotion  it  had  displayed  in  its  delib- 
*^  It  is  necessary,"  the  prince  said,  "  that  in  the  erations,  he  dwelt  upon  the  voting  of  the  trea- 
centre  of  Europe  there  should  be  a  consoli-  ties  concluded  with  Prussia  as  the  most  import 
dated  state  such  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon-  tant  because  they  were  the  most  significant 
archy.  I  was  already  convinced  of  this,  as  I  fruit  of  the  national  successes,  for  they  were 
hastened  to  conclude  peace  in  1866— a  course  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
Vhich  many  of  our  friends  did  not  like.  The  unity  of  Germany  through  the  Emperor  and 
German  race  is  destined  to  rule  on  this  side  of  empire.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  party 
the  Leitha,  and  the  Hungarian  race  beyond  it.  of  progress  was  anxious  to  save  as  many  of  the 
The  remaining  races  in  Austro-Hungary  make  sovereign  rights  of  the  states  as  possible,  and 
also  good  soldiers,  but  in  administrative  abili-  carried,  by  its  votes,  the  maintenance  of  a  spe- 
ty,  statesmanship,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  the  cial  Saxon  embassy  in  Munich,  but  the  suspicion 
Germans  and  Hungarians  are  superior.  All  that  the  Government  of  the  new  King  would 
are  kept  together  by  a  common  history.  The  be  found  in  open  opposition  to  the  Central  Gov- 
establishment  of  smaU  states  of  separate  na-  emment  proved  unfounded.  In  Baden  and 
tionality  is  impossible  in  the  east  of  Europe;  Hesse  the  Governments  and  Diets  are  ardent 
merely  historical  states  are  possible.  For  this  supporters  of  the  national  unity  and  of  the 
reason  the  present  dualistio  form  of  govern-  Central  Government.  In  the  grand-duchy  of 
ment  ought  to  be  maintained  in  Austro-Hun-  Mecklenburg,  which  is  still  without  a  consti- 
gary.  Your  history,  too,  is  the  same  as  that  tutional  form  of  government,  a  new  attempt 
of  Austria;  it  has  become  so  owing  to  your  to  introduce  a  liberal  constitution  was  again 
common  combats.  Formerly  you  attacked  side  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
by  side,  but  now  you  need  each  otlier  for  your  knighthood.  In  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
mutual  defense."  The  prince  continued :  where,  in  consequence  of  the  long  conflict  be- 
Some  of  our  good  friends  suspect  us  of  intending  tween  the  Government  and  the  Diet,  the  con- 
to  annex  the  Germ&n  portion  of  Austria.  Is  it  really  stitutional  form  of  government  had  been  for 
possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  gome  time  suspended,  the  Liberal  party  de- 
Burden  ourselves  with  some  more  pnest-nddenproy.  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  j^^  j^j^  j^^  ^^  ^^^ 
incest  Or  are  we  such  habitually  imprudent  people  v  Tu  o  ""^^  "  ~r^*^  ",;.  Tr  Z^  "j^^^ 
that  we  are  likely  to  go  in  for  conquest  when  we  have  ^y_jhe  Government  for  settUng  the  difficulty, 
already  Alsace  and  Northern  Schleswig  on  our  The  conflict  between  the  Government  of 
hands  I  But  the  worst  of  all  is  that,  for  military  Prussia  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  {see 
reasons,  which  we  had  no  right  to  slight,  we  have  Pbussia)  not  only  continued  during  the  year, 

l;r3/^nT;iSi^!^  WhfseXt^Sfenl  but  more  and  more  extended  to  .the  smW 
Those  implacable  savages  1  Just  scratch  the  Parisian  states.  The  legislation  of  Baden  is  m  full  ac- 
cook,  tcdlor,  or  nerruquUr,  and  you  will  not  be  long  cordance  with  that  of  Prussia,  and  even  anti- 
in  discovering  the  Red  Indian  underneath  all  his  su-  cipated  that  of  Prussia  in  regulating  by  law 
perflcial  gloss.  No,  we  have  to  stand  sentinel  against  ^jj^  relation  of  the  Old  Catholics  to  the  Roman 
the  French,  who  are  our  mortal  enemies,  and  we  have  Is  *u  v  riv  C  \  j  t^i^  i  j  •  "vii«»u 
no  idea  of  involving  ourselves  in  fresh  troubles  on  Cfttholic  Church,  and  acknowledgmg  their 
the  eastern  frontier  likewise.  It  would  be  a  nice  mess  claim  to  a  share  of  the  Catholic  Church  prop- 
indeed  to  increase  the  German  Empire  bv  so  many  erty.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  laws  for 
provinces  bent  upon  pilgrimaging  and  that  sort  of  the  regulation  of  Church  affairs  were  prepared 
thing  1  Besides,  Vienna  and  l^estli  are  destined  to  almost  identical  with  those  which,  m  1873. 
become  the  commercial  centres  of  the  southeast;  "*"*vow  ivi^ixw^^  tu**^  •.  vw  wii*v.u,  u*  auiu, 
but  of  what  use  would  Vienna  be  to  us  as  a  mere  ^®re  adoptea  m  I'russia.  A  bishop  elected  by 
border  town  t  The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  the  Old  Catholics  was  recognized  as  a  bishop 
convinced  I  am  that  a  German  minister  who  should  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  Governments 
prepare  to  annex  Austrian  territoiy  would  deserve  ^f  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse;  the  Govern- 
to  be  strung  up  without  more  ado.  For  myself,  all  I  ^^„*  ^^^  tj «,,*»..;«  v«^^a«-/>>.  ♦krv««i»  ;«  »»..^.«i 
can  say  is  t^is-that  I  should  be  t^smpted  to  go  to  ment  of  Bavana,  however,  though  m  general 
war  to  keep  the  German-Anstrians  out  of  Germany  agreeing  with  the  other  iJ  ecLeral  (jrovernmenta 
rather  than  admit  them.  But  in  all  probability  Aus-  in  the  legislation  on  Church  questions,  refused 
tria  wiU  ei^Joy  a  prolonged  peace.  the  recognition  of  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  on 
The  Governments  and  the  Diets  of  the  small-  the  ground  that  It  was  incompatible  with  the 
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Bavarian  Concordat,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  admitted  every  thing  hrought  against  him,  and 

the  Government,  was  still  in  force.    The  bishop  gave  his  reasons  for  attempting  the  crime.    He 

of  Mentz,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  one  of  the  most  first  thonght  of  assassinating  Frlnce  Bismarck 

influential  Catholic  prelates  of  Germany,  dis-  last  Easter,  when  at  Magdeburg.    Repurchased 

Buaded  the  Catholics  from  taking  part  in  the  a  pistol  and  went  to  Berlin,  but  watched  in 

national  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Sedan  vam  for  the  prince.   He  then  went  to  Eissingen, 

(September  2d) ;  on  this  question,  however,  but  did  not  make  the  attempt  on  the  Sunday, 

other  prelates,  like  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  owing  to  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  but  waited 

the  Yicar  Apostolic  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  till  Monday.    He  aimed  at  the  head  of  the 

were  of  a  difierent  opinion,  and  large  numbers  prince,  having  heard  that  he  wore  a  coat-of- 

of  priests  and  congregations  took  part  in  the  mail  on  his  breast,  as  in  1865.    He  admitted 

patriotic  solemnities.  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  but  justified  it  on 

The  German  Government  professed  to  see  in  the  ground  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Prince 
Alsace-Lorraine  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  Bismarck  toward  the  Church.  For  the  de- 
the  public  sentiment  relating  to  its  separation  fense,  two  medical  men  were  called,  who  both 
from  I^ance  and  reunion  with  Germany.  The  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  accused  was  of 
consideration  that  a  continued  attitude  of  open  weak  intellect,  and  that  hereditary  influences 
and  £uiatical  hostility  to  the  German  authority  had  aflected  his  mental  and  moral  develop- 
could  not  ful  to  injure  fatally  the  material  in-  ment.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  urged 
terests  of  the  province,  greatly  aided  in  the  that,  as  Kullmann  knew  the  magnitude  of  his 
formation  of  an  altogether  new  party  of  con-  crime  and  the  punishment  awaiting  it,  he  must 
ciliation,  whose  cry  is  the  autonomy  of  the  be  considered  a  responsible  agent.  In  reply, 
province.  The  supporters  of  this  accept  frank-  the  counsel  for  the  defense  maintained  that  it 
ly  the  separation  from  France  as  an  accom-  was  not  KuUmann  who  was  guilty,  but  the  in- 
plished  fact,  and  direct  their  labors  toward  fiuences  which  impelled  him  to  commit  the 
preventing  Alsace-Lorraine  from  being  made  deed.  His  mind,  excited  by  Ultramontane 
an  integral  part  of  any  of  the  older  German  teaching,  was  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and, 
states.  In  lact,  they  desire  not  to  be  made  as  he  was  unconscious  of  his  acts,  a  verdict  of 
Prussians  or  Bavarianis  although  they  have  not  guilty  should  be  returned.  The  jury  re- 
become  Germans  against  their  will,  and  claim,  turned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
therefore,  a  completely  independent  adminis-  the  president  sentenced  the  accused  to  fourteen 
tration  as  the  price  of  full  reconciliation  with  years'  imprisonment,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  empire.  This  view  is  finding  large  ac-  that  time  to  deprivation  of  his  civil  rights  for 
ceptance  with  the  more  sober  part  of  the  well-  ten  years.  Kullmann  manifested  no  surprise 
to-do  classes,  which  feels  the  struggle  against  on  hearing  the  sentence,  and  refused  to  avail 
the  results  of  the  late  war  to  be  hopeless.  In  himself  of  his  right  of  appeal, 
the  second  half  of  August,  all  the  three  Dis-  On  October  4th  Count  Harry  von  Amim, 
trict  Councils  of  Alsace-Lorraine  met,  and,  formerly  German  embassador  in  Paris,  was  nr- 
without  hesitation,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  rested  and  conveyed  to  the  city  jail  of  Berlin, 
to  the  German  Emperor.  Of  the  twenty-five  on  the  charge  of  having  abstracted  documents 
members  constituting  the  Council  of  Lower  which  he  received  in  his  official  character  as 
Alsace,  the  only  absentee  was  Dr.  Schneegans,  German  embassador  in  Paris.  Count  Arnim 
a  barrister,  who  was  excused  on  account  of  had  been  recalled  from  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
ill-health.  Herr  Julius  Klein,  a  chemist,  of  May,  because  he  had  not  only  openly  expressed 
Strasburg,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  his  dissent  from  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
of  autonomy,  was  elected  president.  The  Dis-  but  even  famished  to  Austrian  and  Belgian 
trict  Council  of  Upper  Alsace  met  like  that  of  papers  articles  attacking  him.  With  regard  to 
Lower  Alsace,  on  August  17th,  and  all  the  the  documents  he  was  charged  with  having 
members  but  one  were  in  their  places  and  took  abstracted,  he  claimed  that  they  were  confi- 
the  oaths;  among  them  being  the  Burgomasters  dential  letters,  and  therefore  his  property, 
of  Mnhlhausen  and  Colmar.  At  the  opening  The  trial  began  on  December  9th,  before  the 
of  the  District  Council  of  Lorraine,  twenty-six  City  Court  of  Berlin,  which  sentenced  the 
members  were  present.  Twenty-four  of  these  count  to  tliree  months'  imprisonment,  a  deci- 
had  already  taken  the  oaths  at  the  last  session,  sion  from  which  both  the  state  attorney  and 
and  the  oaths  were  subsequently  administered  Count  Arnim  appealed.  It  clearly  appeared 
to  the  two  others.  Two  members  who  had  from  the  trial  that  the  count  had  hoped,  in 
been  sworn  were  excused  from  attending.  concert  with  the  Conservative  and  Catholic 

On  July  13th  a  fanatical  mechanic,  Kull-  opponents  of  Bismarck,  to  dislodge  the  latter 

mann,  attempted  to  assassinate  Prince  Bis-  fi'om  his  exalted  position,  and  to  become  his 

marck   in   the  watering-place   of  Kissingen.  successor. 

The  prince,  who  had  just  lifted  his  arm  for  a  Max  von  Forceenbege,  the  new  President 

salutation,  was   slightly  wounded,  and   the  of  the  German  Keichstag,  was  bom  at  Mtlnster, 

would-be  assassin  was  promptly  arrested.    His  on  October  21,  1821.    Having  studied  law  at 

trial  before  the  court  of  assizes  at  Wilrzburg  the  Universities  of  Giessen  and  Berlin,  he  was, 

was  begun  on  October  81st.    In  his  examina-  in  1847,  appointed  judge  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia, 

tlon  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  Kullmann  In  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  he  began  to 
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take  an  active  part  in  German  politics  as  Presi-  the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  Simson  was 
dent  of  the  Democratic  Oonstitutional  Society  commissioned  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
of  Breslan.  In  1849  he  established  himself  as  Frankfort  to  attempt  a  mediation.  In  April, 
attorney  in  Elbing,  Eastern  Prossia.  His  con-  1849,  he  headed  the  deputation  of  the  Frank- 
nection  with  the  legi^tive  assemblies  of  Ger-  fort  Assembly,  which  wks  to  notify  the  King 
many  began  in  1858,  and  has  never  ceased  of  Prussia  of  his  election  as  German  £m- 
since.  Being  first  elected  for  the  district  of  peror.  In  May,  1849,  he  left  the  Frankfort  As- 
Mohringen,  he  subsequently  represented  in  semby,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  en- 
turn  the  cities  of  EOnigsberg,  Oologne,  and  tered  the  second  Prussian  Chamber  as  deputy 
Elbing.  In  1866  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  his  native  city.  In  March,  1850,  he  was 
elected  him  president,  and  he  was  at  every  elected  President  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
following  session  of  the  Diet  rejected  to  this  Beichstag  of  Erfurt,  which  had  been  called  by 
position  until,  in  1878,  he  was  elected  Burgo-  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  allies  to  attempt 
master  of  the  city  of  Breslau,  and  as  such  be-  agam  the  union  of  the  German  states.  When 
came  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus.  this  pn^ect  was  abandoned,  he  reentered  the 
Among  the  many  important  reports  which  he  second  Prussian  Chamber,  where  he  was  one 
prepared  in  the  name, of  different  committees,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  against  the 
that  on  the  army  question  was  especially  val-  policy  of  the  ministry.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
ued.  He  was  also  elected  member  of  the  Con-  course  of  the  Government,  he  declined,  in  1852, 
stituent  and  the  regular  Keichstag  of  the  North-  a  reflection  into  the  second  Chamber,  and  re- 
German  Confederation  (Norddeutsche  Bund),  tired  from  political  life.  In  1858,  when  the 
and  of  the  first  and  second  Beichstag  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  as  regent,  formed  a  liberal 
German  Empire.  The  latter,  as  has  already  ministry,  he  again  accepted  a  mandate  for  tiie 
been  stated,  elected  him  president  by  the  second  Chamber,  which  in  1860  and  1861 
unanimous  vote  of  all  parties.  When,  in  the  elected  him  president,  and  in  October,  1861, 
fall  of  1874,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  resign  deputed  him  as  its  representative  to  the  coro- 
his  position  as  president  because  the  Beichstag  nation  of  King  William  at  KOnigsberg.  He 
had  overruled  one  of  his  decisions,  it  was  Dep-  remained  a  member  of  the  second  Chamber 
uty  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  until  1867,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Centre,  and  one  of  the  most  determined  oppo-  Beichstag  of  the  North-German  Confedera- 
nents  of  the  political  principles  of  Forcken-  tion.  He  was  the  permanent  president  of 
beck,  who,  in  warm  words  of  admiration,  aud  this  Beichstag  as  well  as  the  Customs  Parlia- 
amid  the  applause  of  all  parties,  moved  his  re-  ment,  and  in  December,  1870,  headed  the  so- 
election  by  acclamation,  which  was  carried  called  "  Imperial  Deputation,"  which  expressed 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  Forckenbeck  has  to  King  William  the  assent  of  the  Noi-th-Ger- 
been  a  prominent  exponent  of  the  principles  man  Beichstag  to  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
of  the  National  Liberals,  to  which  party  he  man  Empire.  The  first  Beichstag  of  the  re- 
has  belonged  since  its  formation.  By  birth  a  stored  German  Empire  elected  him  president  in 
Catholic,  Forckenbeck  supports,  with  his  po-  all  of  its  sessions,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem 
litical  party,  the  Prussian  laws  on  Church  af-  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties,  that  none 
fairs,  and  in  1878  accepted  a  position  as  mem-  of  them  ever  thought  of  putting  up  a  candi- 
ber  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  court,  which  is  to  date  against  him.  The  reflection  as  President 
exercise  the  rights  of  the  state  over  all  the  by  the  second  Beichstag,  in  1874,  he  had  to  de- 
churches  recognized  by  the  state,  and  the  cline  on  account  of  failing  health.  His  chair 
establishment  of  which  was  so  severely  de-  at  the  University  of  KCnigsberg  he  had  given 
nounced  by  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  up  in  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  councillor 
Catholic  party.  of  the  so-called  Tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
MA.BTIN  Eduabd  Simson,  the  President  of  Prussia.  In  1860  he  became  vice-president, 
the  first  Beichstag  of  the  German  Empire,  oc-  and  in  1869  first  president,  of  the  Court  of 
cupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  constitution-  Appeal  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
al  history  of  Germany  since  1848.  He  was  Pkikce  Chlodwig  Kabl  Victor  von  Ho- 
bom  at  K6nigsberg,  November  10,  1810,  and  h2nlohb  SoHixxiNGSFthasT,  first  Vice-Presi- 
after  studying  law  at  the  Universities  of  K6-  dent  of  the  first  German  Beichstag,  has  long 
nigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  was  appointed  in  been  known  as  a  leading  statesman  of  Bavaria. 
1831  Pnvatdocent  and  in  1843  professor  at  the  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  prinoe- 
IJniversity  of  KOnigsberg.  In  1848  he  was  ly  families  of  Germany,  and  was  born  March 
deputed  by  his  native  city  to  the  German  Na-  81,  1819.  In  1834  he  inherited,  with  his  elder 
tional  Assembly,  which  at  once  elected  him  brother  Victor,  from  the  last  Landgrave  of 
secretary,  in  September  vice-president,  and  Hesse-Bheinfeld-Botenburg,  the  duchy  of  Ba- 
in December  president,  in  place  of  Heinrich  tibor,  the  principality  of  Corvey,  the  domin- 
von  Gagern,  who  had  become  prime-minister,  ion  of  Treffart,  and  other  territories.  In  1840 
fie  was  re(^lected  president  from  month  to  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  his  brother 
month  until  the  end  of  May,  1849,  when  he  had  Victor  the  title  of  Duke  of  Batibor,  and  upon 
to  decline  on  account  of  severe  indispositioiL  him  that  of  Prince  of  Batibor  and  Corvey.  He 
When  in  November,  1848,  a  confiict  arose  at  resigned  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Schillings- 
Berlin  between  the  Government  of  Prussia  and  fUrst  in  Bavaria  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
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Philip,  after  whose  death  in  1845,  and  in  Yirtne  He  has  heen  a  memher  of  the  Prussian  House 

of  an  agreement  with  his  elder  brother,  Victor,  of  Depaties  since  1867  for  one  of  the  Schles- 

concladed  on  October  15, 1845,  he  succeeded,  wig-Holstein  districts,  and  was  also  elected  hy 

on  February  12, 1846,  as  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-  Schleswig  -  Holstein    to  the  North  -  German 

SchilUngsftlrst,  and  became  as  such  a  member  Reichstag,  and  to  the  first  and  second  Reichs- 

of  the  first  Chamber  of  Bavaria.    On  January  tag  of  &e  German  Empire,  where  he  was 

1, 1867,  he  succeeded  Baron  von  der  Pfordten  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 

as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  royal  party  of  progress.    Dr.  Honel  is  a  very  prolific 

house,  and  as  such  declared  himself  to  be  a  writer  on  law-questions,  and  was  one  of  the 

decided  friend  '*  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Ger-  chief  advisers  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Augus- 

man   states  on  a  basis  compatible  with  the  tenburg  when  the  latter  pressed  his  claims  to 

sovereignty  of  the  particular  states."    As  the  the  succession  in  Schleswig-Holstein  before  the 

most  prominent  representative  of  the  South-  Federal  Diet  of  Germany. 

German  Liberals,  he  was  elected  by  the  Ger-  GRANT,  Robert  Edmund,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  a 

man  Customs  Parliament  its  first  vice-presi-  distinguished  British  comparative  anatomist, 

dent.     On  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican  zoologist,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Edin- 

Council,  he  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  coali-  burgh,  November  11,  1793 ;  died  in  London, 

tion  of  European  powers  for  preventing  the  August  21, 1874.    He  was  of  an  excellent  fam- 

proclamation  of  papal  infallibility,  but   the  ily,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 

plan  failed  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  High  School,  Edinburgh,  whence  he  proceeded 

France  and  Austria.    He  resigned  his  place  in  to  the  university  of  that  city.    He  entered 

the  ministry  on  March  8, 1870,  and  on  the  out-  upon  his  medicaJ  studies  with  such  2eal,  and 

break  of  the  war  was  a  foremost  champion  of  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  by  his  devo- 

the  national  war  against  France,  and  subse-  tion  to  anatomical  and  physiological  investi- 

quently  of  the  restoration  of  the  German  Em-  gations,  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the 

pire.    The  first  German  Reichstag,  in  which  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Royal  Medical  Socie- 

he  belonged  to  the   Liberal  Imperial  party  ties  of  Edinburgh  before  he  was  twenty-one 

(Liberale   Reichspartei),  a  union   chiefly  of  years  of  age.    In  May,  1814,  he  received  his 

South-German  Liberals,  elected  him  first  vice-  diploma  as  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

president  by  a  large  migority,  and  in  1874  he  Surgeons,  and  a  month  later  graduated  M.  D. 

was  reelected  to  the  same  position  during  the  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    He  spent 

first  session  of  the  second  Reichstag.    In  May,  the  next  six  years  in  professional  studies,  in 

1874,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  as  the  universities  and  medical  schools  on  the 

Germaii  embassador   in   Paris.  —  His  eldest  Continent,  and  in  1820  returned  to  Edinburgh 

brother,  Victor,  Duke  of  Ratibor,  bom  in  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 

1818,  is  also  a  member  of  the  German  Reichs-  there.    He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  com- 

tag.     Another  brother,  Gustav,  bom  in  1828,  parative  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  lect- 

is  a  cardinal.    He  was  in  1873  appointed  Ger-  ures  were  largely  attended.    He  also  contrib- 

man  embassador  near  the  Pope,  but  not  ao-  uted  many  valuable  papers  to  the  ScienHfio 

cepted  by  the  Pope.  Journal,    A  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Struct- 

Babon  Franz  Auoubt  Sohenox  von  Stauf-  nre  and  Functions  of  the  Sponge  "  gained  for 

FEXBEfio,    Vice  -  President    of   the    German  him  a  high  reputation.    At  the  organization 

Reichstag,  the  scion  of  an  old  noble  family  of  of  University  College,  one  of  the  institutions 

Bavaria,  was  born  on  August  S,  1884,  at  WtLrz-  which  grew  up  into  the  London  University,  he 

burg.     After  studying  at  the  Universities  of  was  offered  the  professorship  of  Comparative 

Wtirzburg  and  Heidelberg,  he  entered  the  ser-  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  and  accepted  it,  deliv- 

vice  of  the  Bavarian  Govemment,  and  was  for  ering  his  first  lecture  October  23,  1828.    He 

several  years  state  attomey.    In  1866  he  left  retained  this  professorship  for  more  than  forty 

the  public  service  and  entered  the  Bavarian  years.    He  also  delivered  courses  of  lectures 

House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  at  once  became  on  the  structure  and  classification  of  animals 

one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  of  before  the  London  Zoological  Society,  and  in 

progress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  1887  was  appointed  Fullerian   Professor  of 

important  discussions.     In  November,  1878,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Insti- 

he  was  elected  President  of  the  second  Bava-  tution  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  some  years  de- 

rian  Chamber,  and  in  November,  1874,  first  livered  the  courses  of  lectures  on  paleontology 

Vice-President  of  the  German  Ileichstag,  in  on  the  Swiney  foundation.    He  was  made  a 

the  place  of  his  friend  the  Prince  of  Hohen-  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  a  few  years  after 

lohe,  who  had  been  appointed  German  embas-  his  removal  to  London,  and  contributed  largely 

sador  in  Paris.  to  its  Transactions.    In  1885  he  commenced  his 

Db.  Albebt  Hansl,  the  second  Vice-Presi-  great  work,  "  Outlmes  of  Comparative  Anat- 

dent  of  the  German  Reichstag,  was  born  on  omy,  presenting  a  Sketch  of  the  Present  State 

July  10,  1830,  at  Leipsic.    After  studying  law  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 

at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Hei-  in  that  Science,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Intro- 

delberg,  he  was  appointed  Privatdocent  at  the  duction  to  Animal  Physiology  and  to  the  Prin- 

University  of  Leipsic.     In  1860  he  became  ciples  of  Classification  in  Zoology,"  of  which 

professor  at  EOnigsberg,  and  in  1863  at  Kiel,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1836  or 
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1836 ;  bat,  amid  the  engrossing  labors  of  bis  acts  of  the  Government.    As  the  members  of 

various  professorships,  and  other  literary  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  hj  virtue  of  their  rank 

scientific  pursuits,  the  subject  grew  to  propor-  entitled  to  seats  in  that  bodj,  there  is  no  oc- 

tions  too  vast  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  full  casion  for  the  members  of  the  cabinet   who 

justice  to  it,  and  the  work  was  never  com-  are  peers,  to  appeal  to  tibe  people  at  their 

pleted.    In  1836  he  became  joint-editor,  with  entry  into  the  cabinet;  but  it  is  the  custom, 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  ^'  The  Oycloprndla  of  Anat-  sanctified  by  prescription,  for  those  cabinet 

omy  and  Physiology,''  and  was  active  in  other  officers  who  are  members  of  the  House  of  Gom- 

literary  undertakings     Prof.  Grant  was  an  mons,  to  resign  their  seats  when  they  accept 

admirable  scientific  lecturer,  a  very  skiUful  and  office,  and  pass,  at  least,  through  the  form  of  a 

careful  anatomist,  and  generally  an  accom-  new  election.     Thus  in  the  last  resort,  the 

plished  scientist.    He  was  a  member  of  most  actual  ruling  power  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

of  the  British  and  Continental  scientific  socie-  from  which  all  government  proceeds,  is  the 

ties.  House  of  Commons.    Th^  power  of  the  sov- 

GREAT  BRITAIN*,  or,  Thb  UinTBD  Kino-  ereign  is  almost  wholly  nominal;  whatever 

DOM  07  Gbbat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Area,  may  be  the  private  or  personal  views  of  the 

121,115  square  miles,   or  77,828,829  statute  Qaeen  on  matters  of  public  policy,  she  must  be 

acres.*    Population  in  1871,  31,628,338,  ex-  governed  by  the  opinions  of  her  ministers,  and 

elusive  of  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  mer-  they  can  only  remain  in  power  so  long  as  they 

chant  service  abroad.    Estimated  population  sustain  the  views  of  the  minority  in  the  House 

in  1874,  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  re-  of  Commons.    Whenever  a  vote  expressing, 

ports  of  births  and  deaths,  the  same  classes  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lack  of  confidence 

being  excluded,  82,412,010.    This  is  probably  in  the  ministry,  passes  the  House  of  Commons, 

about  120,000  less  than  the  actual  population,  that  ministry  must  resign,  or  dissolve  the  ses- 

and  the  increase  is  confined  to  England  and  sion  of  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people  by 

Scotland,  Ireland  constantly  diminishing  in  means  of  an  election;  if  in  the  election  a  ma- 

tbe  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  population  jority  of  members  of  the  Commons  are  elected 

and  area  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  who  are  opposed  to  the  ministry,  the  Queen  is 

British  Empire,  which  with  its  colonies  -and  obliged  to  call  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 

dependencies  embraces  about  one-third  of  the  form  a  new  ministry,  to  whom  the  government 

surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  shall  be  intrusted.     There  are  indeed  many 

population.     For  a  more  complete  statement  privileges  and  vested  rights  belonging  to  the 

of  these,  see  Great  Bbitain,  Colonial  Posses-  aristocracy,  which  make  the  government  of 

8I0N8  AND  Dependenoies  OF.   The  government  the  country  in  some  sense  an  oligarchy ;  and 

is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  consisting  suffrage,  though  much  more  extensive  than  it 

of  the  sovereign,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  was  fifty  or  even  ten  years  since,  is  still  far 

Commons,  without  whose  joint  approval  no  from  being  universal;  there  are  also  many 

legislative  measure  is  complete,  though  a  large  abuses,  and  special  burdens  and  wrongs,  to 

discretion  is  left  to  the  Executive.    The  exec-  be  abolished  before  the  Government  of  Great 

utive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Britain  can  be  justly  considered  in  the  largest 

land  is  vested  nominally  in  the  crown,  but  sense  a  free  and  popular  government ;  but,  so 

practically  in  a  committee  of  ministers,  com-  far  as  the  sovereign  is  concerned,  her  power  is 

monly  called  the  (3p,binet,  which  has  come  to  far  more  restricted  and  controlled  by  her  min- 

absorb  the  functions  of  the  ancient  Privy  Coun-  isters  and  Parliament  than  is  the  case  in  most 

cil,  as  well  as  those  of  "  the  King  in  Council."  republics.    The  President  of  the  Umted  States 

The  members  of  the  cabinet,  bearing  the  title  has  much  more  actual  power  than  the  Queen 

of  Right  Honorable,  are  sworn  ^^to  advise  the  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  American  Congress 

sovereign  according  to  the  best  of  their  cunning  cannot  exercise  nearly  as  much  control  over 

and  discretion,"  and  "  to  help  and  strengthen  his  action  as  the  House  of  Commons  does  over 

the  execution  of  what   shall   be  resolved."  the  Queen.    This  condition  of  affairs  is  mainly 

Though  not  the  ofl&pring  of  any  formal  elec-  of  modern  growth.     While  some  of  .the  privi- 

tion,  the  cabinet  is  virtually  appointed  by  Par-  leges  apd  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons 

liament,  and  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the  date  as  far  back  as  Magna  Charta^the  greater 

House  of  Commons,  its  existence  being  depend-  portion  have  been  wrung  from  the  rulers  at 

ent  on  its  being  sustained  by  a  minority  in  the  cost  of  revolutions.    Large  additions  were 

that  body.    As  its  acts  are  liable  to  be  ques-  made  to  the  powers  of  popular  government  at 

tioned  in  Parliament,  and  require  prompt  ex-  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  Charles  I. ; 

planation,  it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  and  lapger  still  at  the  revolution  which  re- 

the  cabinet  should  have  seats  either  in  the  moved  James  II.  from  the  throne.     In  the 

House  of  Lords  or  the  Commons,  where  they  present  century,  the  passage  of  the  Reform 

become  identified  with  the  general  policy  and  Bill  in  1832,  and  the  enlargement  of  suffrage 

. in  1868,  have  added  much  to  the  influence  of 

•  The  variations  In  the  nnmber  of  statate  acres  In  the  *^®  House  of  Commons;  and  the  Irish  Church 

area  are  not  oars,  bat  exist  In  the  official  statcmontfl  Disestablishment  Act,  the  prohibition  of  traffic 

naade  from  year  to  year.    We  are  anable  to  accoant  for  :„  ^miv  rnmmiflftinnQ   ahH   fhA  vnfA  hv  aA/«i-Af 

thera.     The  difference  between  the  statements  In  1873  I"„'^™<   commissions,  ana  tne  vote  Dy  secret 

and  1874  was  nearly  900,000  acres.  ballot,  have  materially  abridged  the  privileges 
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of  the  aristocracy.    There  remain,  in  the  not  OhanceUor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster,  the 

distant  fntare,  the  diBestahlishment  of  the  £ng-  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of 

lish  and  Scottish  Charches,  and  the  cm'tail-  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice-President  of  the 

ment  of  some  of  the  remaining  privileges  of  Privy  Council,  the  Postmaster-General,  the 

the  aristocracy,   and  Great  Britain  will   he  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  President 

practically  the  freest  coantry  in  the  worldi  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.    The  selection  nsn- 

Still,  as  was  to  he  expected,  the  aristocracy  ally  falls  npon  those  among  the  last-mentioned 

cling,  with  an  almost  death-like  grasp,  to  their  functionaries  whose  rank,  talents,  reputation, 

inununities   and  privileges;  and  often,  when  and  politicaJ  weight,  render  them  the  most 

these  are  threatened,  if  the  ministry  are  weak  nsefnl  auxiliaries,  or  whose  services,  while  in 

or  unwary,  they  manage  to  secure  tlieir  re-  opposition,  may  have  given  them  the  strongest 

tention  hy  some  artifice,  which  a  little  boldness  chtims  to  become  members  of  the  cabinet.    It 

would  suffice  to  overthrow.    Such  an  instance  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  statesman, 

occurred  in  the  defeat  of  the  Judicature  Bill  in  possessing  high  character  and  influence,  has 

March,  1876.  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  under- 

The  present  sovereign  of  the  United  King-  taking  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  any 
dom  is  Her  Mtyesty  Alexandrina  Victoria  I.  of  particular  office.  Although  the  cabinet  has 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  been  regarded  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
land,  Queen,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Depend-  sixty  years  as  an  essential  part  of  the  institu- 
encies  thereof,  Empress  of  India,  Defender  tions  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  singular  fact 
of  the  Faith;  born  May  24,  1819;  succeeded  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  law.  The 
to  the  throne  June  20,  1887;  crowned  June  names  of  the  members  who  compose  it  are 
28, 1838;  married  February  10, 1840;  widowed  never  officially  announced ;  iv>  record  is  kept 
December  14,  1861.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  of  its  resolutions  or  meetings,  nor  has  its  exist- 
throne  is  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  ence  been  recognized  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  November  9, 1841.  The  As  intimated  in  the  Anhual  Ctolopjbdia 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  royal  family  and  its  for  1878,  the  results  of  the  thorough  canvass 
households  was  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
1874,  as  follows:  "Annual  grant  to  Her  Ma-  autumn  and  winter  of  1878  satisfied  Mr.  Glad- 
jesty  for  the  support  of  her  household  and  of  stone,  the  Liberal  premier,  that  he  could  not 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  the  command  a  working  mcgority  in  the  House  at 
United  Kingdom,''  £885,000 ;  grants  to  other  the  next  session,  and  accordingly,  on  the  24th 
members  of  the  royal  family  out  of  the  con-  of  January,  1874,  a  dissolution  of  the  Twen- 
solidated  fund,  £142,000 ;  revenues  of  the  tieth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  paid  to  the  Queen,  net  announced,  and  writs  for  a  new  election  of 
amount  after  paying  all  charges,  £41,000;  re-  members  of  Parliament  issued,  the  elections 
venues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  paid  to  the  commencing  January  81st.  The  returns  from 
Prince  of  Wales,  net  amount  after  paying  all  these  elections  indicated  the  choice  of  850  "Con- 
charges,  £62,515,  making  a  total  of  £680,515=  Bervative8,"242  *' Liberals,''  and 60  ''Home-Rul- 
$8,152,575.  Aside  from  this  large  annual  in-  ers."  The  Conservatives  having  thus  a  clear 
come,  the  royal  family  receive  the  income  of  minority  over  all  of  48,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
the  royal  estates  at  Windsor,  at  Osborne,  Isle  resigned,  and  the  Queen  sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  Wight,  and  at  Balmoral,  Scotland,  which,  as  the  Conservative  leader,  to  form  a  new  eabi- 
the  estates  are  well  managed,  amounts  to  a  net;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  February  the  following 
considerable  sum.  The  real  rulers,  the  mem-  persons  were  installed  as  the  new  cabinet : 
bers  of  the  cabinet  and  their  subordinates  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treantry  and  Premier. — 
clerks,  received  the  same  year  £1,988,856=  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  bom  De- 
|9,G66,780.  cember  81,  1805;  in  Parliament  since  1887, 

The  member  of  the  cabinet  who  fills  the  po-  three  times  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  viz., 
sition  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  com-  March  to  December,  1852;  March,  1858,  to 
bined  with  it  sometimes  that  of  Chancellor  of  June,  1859  ;  July,  1866,  to  February,  1868. 
the  Exchequer,  is  the  premier  or  chief  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  February  25th 
ministry,  and  therefore  of  the  cabinet ;  it  is  at  to  December  2,  1868.  A  full  sketch  of  Mr. 
his  suggestion  and  recommendation  that  his  Disraeli's  career  will  be  found  in  the  Ajtnual 
colleagues  are  appointed ;  and  he  dispenses,  CxoLOPifiDiA  for  1878,  pp.  885,  886. 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. — Lord  Cairns,  for- 
crown.  Every  cabinet  includes  the  following  merly  Sir  Hugh  McCalmont  Cairns,  born  1819, 
ten  members  of  the  administration :  the  First  son  of  the  late  William  Cairns,  Esq.,  of  Cultra, 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  County  Down,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  edu- 
Lord-President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating 
Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  LL.  D.  in  1842 ;  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Mid- 
five  Secretaries  of  State.  A  number  of  otlier  die  Temple,  London,  in  1844;  member  of  Par- 
ministerial  functionaries,  varying  from  two  to  liament  for  Belfast,  1852-'66 ;  and  manifested 
eight,  have  usually  seats  in  the  cabinet,  those  abilities  of  so  high  an  order,  that  Earl  Derby 
most  frequently  admitted  being  the  Chief-  made  him  Solicitor-General  in  1858-'59;  in 
Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  the  1866  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and 
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BoonafterLord-Josticeof  Appoala,  whioliofiica  Lord  Priey  Seal. — Junes  Howard  Harris, 

he  held  till  February,  18fi8,  when  he  was  called  Earl  of  MalmeBbury,  bom  in  1807,  eldest  son 

ioto  Disraeli's  first  cabinet  as  Lord  High  Cban-  of  the  second  Ear]  of  Ualmeabnry ;  cducat«il 

cellor,  bnt  resigned  with  his  coUeages,  Decern-  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College,  Oiford,  graduating 

her  2,  18S8.     Id  IS  ST  he  was  elevated  to  the  B.  A.,  182S;  memberofParlianieDt  for  Wilton, 

peerage  as  Baron  Caims  of  Garmoyle,  and  has  June  to  August,  1841 ;  sucoeeded  to  the  earl- 

sinoe  been  the  ablest  debater  of  hia  party  in  dom,   Angust,   1841  ;   Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Honse  of  Lords.  Foreign  Affairs,  February  to  December,  1852, 

Ltrd  Pretideat  of  the  Council.  —  Oharlet  andagainFebruary,  18SS,  to  June,  1859;  Lord 

Henry  Gordon- Lennox,  Dnke   of  Bichmond,  Privy  Seal  July  8,  1969,  to  December  3,  18ti8. 

bom  February  27,  1818,  oldest  son  of  the  fifth  Chanullor  of  the  Exchequer.— B,\%\i\.  Hon. 

Duke  of  Richmond ;  educated  at  Westminster  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Hart.,  C.  B. ; 

and  Ohrist  Church,  Oiford,  graduating  B.  A.,  bora  1818,  eldest  son  of  H.  S.  Northcot«,  Esq. ; 

1889;  entered  the  arm}' in  the  Boyal  Horse-  educated  at  Bulliol  College.  Oiford,  graduating 

Guards,  1810  ;    became  captain  in  1844,  and  M.  A,  in  1842  ;  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner 

was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Temple,  London,  1847;  member  of  Parliament 

from  1843  lill  1862,  and  to  Viscount  Hardinge  since  1855 ;  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone 

from   1852  till   1894.      He   represented   West  whca  the  latter  was  president  of  the   Bo.ird 

Saseei  in  the  Conservative  interest  from  July,  of  Trade,  and  was  Financial  Secretary  tu  the 

1841,  till  he  succeeded  bis  father  as  sixth  Dube  Treasury  from  Janaary  to  June,  185D.    He  waa 

of  Richmond,  in  October,  1880,    The  Duka  afterward  prcBident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 

was  prendent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1859,  Lord  Derby's  third   admtnistrutiou,   in   ISCG, 

and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  andbecameSecretary  of  StateforIndia,March, 

Lord   Derby's   administration,    from    March,  1807.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been  on  good 

1S87,  to  December,  1688.    He  is  the  leader  of  terms  with  both  political  parties  in  England, 

the  CoDservatJve  party  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  wns  one  of  ttie  oommiesloiiers  appointed 


by  the  Gladstone  Government  to  negotiate  the  SecrHary  ty  State  for  Foreign  Affain. — 

Treaty  of  Washington,  September  to  October,  Right  Hon.  Edward  Henry  Smith -Stanley,  Earl 

1871.    He  takes  an  acOve  interest  in  the  pn^-  of  Derby,  born  at  Knowsley  Park,  1828,  eldest 

ress  of  art  and  ednoation,  and  is  author  of  a  son  of  the  fourteenth  earl ;  educated  at  Eton, 

book  entitled  "Twenty  Years  of  Financial  and  Trinity  College,  grndnating  M.  A.,  184S; 

Policy,  1842-1861,"  published  in  1862.  traveled  in  the  United  States  and  the  East  7n- 

Seeretary  of  StaU  for   the  Homo  Pmart-  dies,  1847-1B40;   M.  P.  for  Lynn-Regis,  1648- 

ment. — Right  Hon.  Richard  Assheton  Croaa,  1869;  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  in 

bom  1823,  son  of  William  Cross,  Esq.,  of  Red  1850,  and  returned  to  the  East  the  next  season. 

Sear,  near  Preston ;  edncated  at  Rugby,  and  where  he  vm  when  appointed  Dnder-Secretary 

at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;   called  to  the  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's  min- 

Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1849;  M.P.  for  Pres-  istry,  Febmary  to  December,  18B2;  Lord  Pnl- 

ton,  1857  to  1862;  M.P.  for  Soath  west  Lanca-  merston  offered  him  the  post  of  Colonial  Secro- 

shire,  since  1868.  tary  la  his  cabinet  in  185S,  but  he  declined  it; 
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he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  disapproving  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill. 
his  father's  second  admiDiBtrntion,  from  Febm-  The  earl  is  anther  of  a  book  on  the  "  Druses 
ary  to  May,  1858,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  of  Lebanon,"  and  of  several  bietorical  and  anti- 
India,  Uay,  186B,  to  June,  18G9;  Secretary  of  qnarion  lectures. 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  July  6,  1868,  to  De-  Seentary  of  Statt  for  India.—Right  Hon. 

cember  2,  1868,  during  which  time  he  aided  in  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoigne-Cccil,  Mar- 

settltDg  the  Lniemburg  question,  and  negoti-  qnis  of  SsliBbory,  born  in  1630,  eldest  son  of 

at«d  the  treaty  with  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  tne  second  Marquis;  educated  st  Eton,  and 

United  States  minister  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  Oh rigt  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  M.  A.,  1853; 

settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  the  FellowofAll-Sonls'CoUege:  entered  the  Iluase 

United  States  Beniite  rejected.     He  succeeded  of  Commons  as  Lord  Roliert  Cecil,  for  Stom- 

to  tho  earldom  in  18S9.  ford,  186S,  and  sat  for  that  borough  till  1868; 

Secrttary  ^  State  for  the  Coloaiet. — Right  becoming  meantime  Viscount  Gran  bourne ;  was 

Hon.  Henry  Howard  Molyneui  Herbert,  Earl  a  contributor  to  the  QuaTterly  Seviea,  and  at- 

of  Carnarvon,  born  June  24,  I88I,  eldest  son  tacked  Mr,  Disraeli  as  unworthy  the  confidence 

of  the  third  earl,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  of  the  Conservatives;  from  July,  1866,toUareh, 

Chnroh,  Oxford,  graduated  M.  A.,  1856;  sue-  1867,   ss  Viscount  Orarboume,   Secretary   of 

ceeded  to  the  earldom  1849;   Under-Secretary  State  for  India;  resigned  on  account  of  the  Re- 

of  State  for  the  Golonies,  February,  1858,  to  form  Bill;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  1868. 

June,  1360;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniea,  Secretarif  qf  State/or  tTar.— Right  Hon,  Ga- 

Jnly,  1B66,  to  Harob,  1667,  when  fae  resigned,  thome  Hardy,  bom  1614;  son  of  John  Hardy, 
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Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  educated  at  atingM.  A.,  1851;  called  to  the  bar  of  the  In- 
Shrewsbnry,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oiford,  ner  Temple  1851 ;  U.  P.  for  Northamptonshire, 
grsdauting  B.  A.,  1636;  called  to  tlie  bar  at  North,  since  1857;  Rnancial  Secretary  to  the 
the  Inner  Temple,  London.  1840;  was  for  some  Treasury,  from  1B8D  to  February,  1868;  Cham- 
years  a  practising  barrister  witii  a  large  prau-  cellor  of  the  Eichcquer,  February  to  Decern- 
tice;    represented  Leominster  in  Parliament,  her,  1868. 

from  1856  to  1865,  and  Oxford  University  since  Potlmtuter-G'.nerai.—'Ryght  Hon.  Lord  John 
1365;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  James  Robert  Manners,  born  1618,  younger  son 
Department,  1858-'59;  president  of  tlie  Poor  of  thefifthDukeof  Rutland;  educated  at  Eton, 
Law  Board,  July,  1866  to  March,  1867;  Secre-  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  M. 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  May,  A.,  1830;  member  of  Parliament  for  Newark, 
1867,  to  December,  1868.  Heisanable  admin-  1841-47;  member  of  Parliament  for  Colelies- 
istrative  olGcer,  and  stands  high  in  .tlie  confi-  ter,  1850-'57 ;  member  of  Parliament  for  Lei- 
dence  and  esteem  of  his  party.  cestersliire,  North,  since  1857;  Commissioner 
Firtt  Lord  of  th«  Admiralti/. —'Kyghi  Hon.  of  Works  and  Buildings,  from  March  to  De- 
George  Ward  linnt,  born  in  1625 ;  sun  of  Rev.  cember,  1803,  from  Marcii,  1858,  to  June,  1853, 
George  Hunt,  Buckhurst,  Berkshire;  ednonted  and  from  July,  1866,  to  December,  1868. 
at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  grodn-  The  following  ministerial  functionaries  are 
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not  now  in  the  cabinet,  bat  have  all,  except  ministera  to  parishes  in  Scotland,  generally 
Field-Marshal  H.  R.  H.  the  Dake  of  Cambridge,  known  as  the  Patronage  Bill ;  one  for  the  bet- 
oommanding-in-chief.  been  appointed  by  Mr.  ter  administration  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
Disraeli  and  his  associates  of  the  cabinet:  Jun^  regulation  of  public  worship;  and  one  for  the 
i&r  Lord»qf  the  Treasury ^  Visoonnt  Mahon,  relief  of  the  famine  in  India.  Home-rule  prop- 
Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  Sir  James  D.  H.  Elphin-  ositions  were  promptly  voted  down,  reodiving 
stonCjBart. ;  Political  Secretary  to  the  Treae-  bat  61  yeas  to  458  nays.  No  acts  were  passed 
wry,  William  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. ;  Financial  Sec^  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States.  The 
retary  to  the  TVeasury,  William  Henry  Smith,  new  Parliament  has  652  members  in  the  Iloase 
Esq. ;  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral  of  Oommons,  of  whom  487  are  from  England 
Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.  0.  B.,  Vice-Admiral  and  Wales,  60  from  Scotland,  and  105  from 
Sir  J.  W.  Tarleton,  E.  C.  B.,  Captain  Lord  Gil-  Ireland.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  492 
ford,  R.  N.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart. ;  Secretary  members,  of  whom  4  were  peers  of  the  blood 
to  tie  Admiralty,  Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Eger-  royal,  2  archbishops,  28  dnkes,  82  marqutdes, 
ton:  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster^  169  earls,  87  viscoants,  24  bishops,  195  barons, 
Rt.  Hon.  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Taylor ;  President  16  Scottish  representative  peers,  and  28  Irish 
Local  Government  Board,  Rt  Hon.  George  representative  peers.  Several  of  the  peers  on 
Sclater-Booth ;   Viee-PreHdent  Committee  of  the  roll  are  minors. 

Council,  Rt  Hon.  Yiscoont  Sandon ;  President  The  war  with  Ashantee,  which  had  made 

Board  of  Trade,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  B.  Ad-  considerable  progress  before  the  close  of  the 

derley;  Works  and  Public  Buildings^  Kt.  Hon.  year,  was  carried  forward  under  the  vigorous 

Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox ;  Attorney- General,  Sir  leadership  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  snccess- 

Richard  Baggallay ;  Solicitor- General^ir  John  fhl  termination  in  February — Coomaaaie,  the 

Holker;  J^^e  Advocate- General,  Kt.   Hon.  capital  of  Ashantee,  being  captured  on   the 

Stephen  Cave.  4th  of  that  month  and  bamed  on  the  ^th, 

l^e  election  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a  and  King  Koffee  sending  an  embassy  to  sue 

new  cabinet  occurred  so  late  that  the  new  for  peace  on  the  18th.    On  their  return  to 

Parliament  (the  twenty-first   of  the  United  England  in  March,  the  troops  under  the  oom- 

Kingdom)  was  not  assembled  and  constituted  mand  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  were  reviewed 

until  March  5th,  a  month  later  than  usaal.  by  the  Queen  in  person.    (See  Ashantbe.) 

At  that  time  the  only  business  transacted  was  The  marriage  of  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 

the  election  of  a  Speaker,  the  choice  falling  on  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  the  Queen,  to  the 

Rt  Hon.  H.  B.  W.  Brand,  who  had  long  been  Grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only  daagh- 

the  "  whip,''  or  directing  manager,  of  the  Liberal  ter  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.,  was  celebrated 

party.    Writs  were  issued  for  new  elections  of  at  St  Petersburg,  January  21st,  and  the  Duke 

the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  and  Duchess  took  up  their  residence  in  Eng- 

had  accepted  office,  and  Parliament  adjourned  land  in  March.    The  remains  of  Dr.  Living- 

to  March  19th.    At  that  time  the  Queen's  stone,  who  had  died  in  Central  Africa,  May  4, 

speech  was  read,  and  business  commenced  in  1878,  were  brought  from  Africa  and  buried 

earnest    The  previous  Parliament  and  admin-  with  great  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

istration  had  left  no  immediately  important  April  18th.    The  decision  of  the  British  Gov- 

legacies  of  vexed  questions  to  their  successors,  ernment,  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  north- 

and  tiie  session  oi  Parliament  was  mainly  oc-  pole,  made  on  the  17th  of  November,  was  an 

oupied  by  local  questions  and  financial  meas-  event  of  interest  to  science, 

ures.     The  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Beligious  Statistics  of  the  United  Ktnffdom, — 

Exchequer  showed  a  surplus  of  £6,000,000=  In  England  the  Established  Church  is  Protes- 

$80,000,000,  to  be  disposed  of,  notwithstanding  tant  Episcopal.   Its  fundamental  doctrines  and 

the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ashantee  War,  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 

the  duty  on  sugar  and  on  horses  was  repealed,  agreed  upon  in  convocation  in  1562,  and  re- 

and  one  penny  in  the  pound  taken  off  the  In-  vised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.     Within  a 

come  tax,  which  now  stands  at  two  pence  in  few  years  past,  there  has  been  a  constantly 

the  pound,  on  lands  and  tenements,  on  the  in-  increasing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  many  of 

come  of  occupiers  of  farms  one  penny ;  in  Scot-  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  that  the  union 

land  and  Ireland,  three  farthings;  nurseries  between   the  Established  Church    and  state 

and  market-gardens,  two  pence ;  compositions  should  be  severed,  and  that  the  Church  of 

of  tithes,  four-sevenths  of  a  penny ;  on  incomes  England,  like  the  dissenting  bodies,  should  be 

proper  (Schedules  C,  D.  and  E.,)  two  pence  per  maintained  wholly  on  the  voluntary  principle, 

pound,  incomes  under  £100 =$500  being  ex-  The  changes  which   would  be  produced  by 

empt;  and  incomes  under  £300 =$1,500;  of  disestablishment  would  be  very  great.     The 

which  £80=$400,  are  exempt    Other  matters  Queen  is  now  by  law  the  supreme  (hnman) 

of  importance  were :  the  termination  of  the  governor  of  the  Church,  and  possesses  the 

Ashantee  War ;  the  grant  of  £25,000=$125,000  right,  exercised  through  her  prime-minister  for 

to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  consideration  of  his  the  time,  to  nominate  and  in  reality  to  appoint 

services  in  that  war ;  a  bill  regulating  the  sale  incumbents  for  all  vacant  archbishoprics  and 

of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  altering  and  amend-  bishoprics,  as  well  as  to  a  very  considerable 

ing  the  laws  relating  to  the  appointment  of  number  of  deaneries,  prebendaries,  and  canon- 
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rieS)  which  are  in  her  gift.    The  patronage  or  herent  popnlation.  bnt  this  indades  between 
advowson  of  private  or  parochial  livingB  of  one  and  two  millions  who  never  enter  her 
the  more  than  12,000  parishes  which  now  ap-  churches,  and  who    can    only  be   reckoned 
pertain  to  the  Ohorch  of  England,  and  which  churchmen  on  the  ground  that  they  claim  no 
give  to  the  incumbent  the  freehold  of  the  par-  affinity  with  any  religious  body.    In  Scotland, 
sonage,  the  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  other  dues,  where  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the  State 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Queen,  the  Lord-  Church,  there  are  199  clergy,  and  nearly  the 
Chancellor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  higher  same  number  of  parishes,  but  probably  not 
clergy,   the    chapters,    the    universities,   and  more  than  65,000  adherent  population.    The 
about  3,850  lords,  gentlemen,  and  ladies.    All  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  is 
these  persons  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  estimated  at  about  2,000,000.    They  have  one 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  and,  as  most  archbishop,  and  16  bishops,  1,697  clergymen, 
of  the  older  families  of  the  peerage  are  in-  and  1,085  chapels.    In  Scotland  there  are  three 
eluded  in  this  number,  there  is  a  very  strong  '*  apostolic  vicariates,^'   228  Roman  Catholic 
opposition  to  any  movement  looking  to  discs-  chapels,  and  248  officiating  clergy.    There  are, 
tablishment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ro-  altogether,  146  Protestant  religious  denomina- 
man  Catholic  interest  and  all  the  dissenting  tions  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  a  considerable 
interests,  numbering  together  about  half  of  the  number  have  but  few  adherents.    The  Protes- 
popnlation,  and  by  far  the  most  restless  and  tant  dissenters  have  somewhat  more  than  9,- 
active  portion,  are  urging  it  with  great  assidu-  000,000  of  adherent  population  in  England  and 
ity  and  pertinacity.    The  disestablishment  or  Wales,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  14,- 
dissolntion    of  the   connection  between  the  000,000.  The  most  numerous  of  these  Protestant 
state  and  the  several  leading  churches  in  Ire-  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  are  the  Meth- 
land,    accomplished    by    the    efforts   of  Mr.  odists,  of  whom  there  are  a  number  of  sects, 
Gladstone  in  1870-'71,  was  the  opening  wedge  differing  but  slightly  in  doctrinal  belief,  but 
to  a  complete  disestablishment  throughout  the  considerably  in  the  form  of  church  govem- 
United  Kingdom ;  and  the  passage  of  the  pa-  ment.    Their  numbers  in  England,  Wales,  and 
tronage  bill  through  the  Parliament  of  1874,  Scotland  were,  in  1874,  8,616  ministers,  80,- 
which  virtually  deprives  the  heritors  of  pa-  978  local  preachers,  12,741  chapels,   645,189 
tronage  in  Scotland,  was  a  measure  looking  members,  besides  34,186  on  probation,  and  1,- 
toward  the  same  end.    The  bishops  and  arch-  276,523  Sunday-school  scholars.    In  Scotland 
bishops  now  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Established  Church  is  Presbyterian,  but  has 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  the  Church  is  in  not  the  same  degree  of  influence  and  power  as 
consequence  of  the  power  of  patronage,  to  a  the  Established  Church  in  England ;  the  act 
large  extent,  as  the  army  was,  till  witiiin  the  of  1874,  which  takes  from  the  heritors  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  a  private  preserve,  af-  right  of  nominating  incumbents  to  church  liv- 
fording  comfortable  positions  to  the  younger  ings,  is  regarded  as  the  death-blow  to  patron- 
sons  and  dependents  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  age  in  that  Church  and  a  long  step  toward  dis- 
and  to  the  children  of  tiie  higher  clergy.    Dis-  establishment.  The  Established  (Presbyterian) 
establishment   means   the  opening  of  these  Church  in  Scotland  had,  in  1874,  1,250  parish 
positions  to  a  fair  competition  of  talent,  pure  churches,  1,800  ministers,  1,800  parish  schools, 
character,  and  religious  zeal,  and  of  course  it  is  140,000  scholars,  raised  about  $1,400,000  for 
displeasing  to  those  who  believe  that  long  ages  home  and  missionary  purposes,  and  has  an  ad- 
of  custom  have  given  them  a  prescriptive  and  herent  population  of  about  1,400,000.    But  the 
exclusive  right  to  these  privileges.  Till  within  Established  Church  does  not  monopolize  all 
a  few  years,  a  written  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  the  Presbytenanism  even  in  Scotland.    The 
Articles  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  seat  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1848  by 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  matriculation  a  large  secession  from  the  Established  Church, 
at  the  Universities  of  Gxford  and  Cambridge,  or  is  a  voluntary  body,  and  has  954  congregations, 
to  the  holding  of  any  Government  office ;  this  987  ministers,  a  membership  of  about  800,000 
requirement  is  now  abolished,  and  the  dissent-  and  an  adherent  population  of  nearly  a  million, 
era  have  been  gradually  gaining  power,  which  It  raised  for  home  and  missionary  purposes  in 
they  will  use  effectively  for  the  overthrow  of  1874,  $2,555,420.     The  United  Presbyterian 
the  State  Church.    Many,  also,  of  the  clergy  Church,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  seced- 
and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  are  be-  ing  bodies,  had  in  1874,  in  Scotland,  England, 
ginning  to  feel  that  what  the  Church  might  and  Wales,  615  churches,  647  ministers,  about 
lose  in  influence  and  patronage  by  disestablish-  184,000  members,  and  about  650,000  adherent 
ment  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  her  in  population.    They  raised  for  home  and  mis- 
the  greater  zeal,  energy,  and  vitality,  which  sionary  purposes  in  that  year  $1,691,890.    The 
would  be  infused  into  her  membership  by  vol-  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  is  a  smaller 
untaryism,  and  for  that  reason  they  look  for-  body,  having  182  churches,  180  ministers,  24,- 
ward  to  it  with  hope  rather  than  fear.  000  communicants,  22,000  Sunday-school  schol- 
The  Church  of  Enghind  had,  in  1874,  about  ars,  and  about  100,000  adherent  population. 
12,000  parishes,  and  200  extra-parochial  places.  There  are  also  several  other  smaller  Presbyte- 
nearly  18,000  clergymen,  26  bishops,  and  two  rian  bodies,  making  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
arehbiflbope.    She  olaims  about  12,700,000  ad-  tion  of  Great  Britain  about  8,250,000. 
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The  Independents  or  Oongregationalists  have  publio  revenae  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 

in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  2,912  ohurch-  financial  year  ending  March  31,    1874,  was 

es,  besides  527  churches  abroad,  connected  with  £77,335,656  17ff.  l<i- =$386,678,284.26.   Of  thii 

their  missions,  and  a  little  more  than  800,000  revenue  £20,339,000=$101,695,00O  was  from 

members.   Their  ministers  are  about  3,000,  and  customs ;  £27,172,000=$135,860,0OO  from  ex- 

the  adherent  population  about  1,100,000.    The  cise;  £10,550,000=$52,750,000  from  stamps; 

Baptists  had,  in  1874,  8,172  chapels,  1,856  pas-  £2,324,000=$11,620,000  from    land-tax    and 

tors,  244,416  communicants,  337,327  Sunday-  house  duty;  £5,691,000=$28,455,0O0  from  in- 

school  scholars,  and  an  adherent  population  of  come-taz;  £5,792,000=128,960,000  from  the 

nearly  1,000,000.    Their  contributions  for  mis-  post-oflSce;   £1,210, 000=$6, 050,000  from  the 

sionary  and  benevolent  purposes  were  $700,000.  telegraph  service ;  £375,000=$l,875,OO0  from 

The  Oalvinistio  Methodists  are  the  largest  the  crown-lands  net;  and  £3,882,656  17«.  l(i.= 
religious  denomination  in  Wales,  though  but  $19,413,284.25  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
few  in  numbers  elsewhere.  They  date  from  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  for 
1735,  though  not  fully  organized  till  1810.  the  same  year  was  £76,966,510  2s,  4^=$384,- 
Theyhad,  in  1874, 1,177 chapels,  798 ministers;  832,550.58,  leaving  a  surplus  on  the  revenoe 
deacons  and  lay-preachers,  8,610 ;  communi-  of  the  year  of  $1,845,733.67,  and,  with  the  pre- 
cants,  97,147;  Sunday-school  teachers  and  vious  balance  from  1873,  a  balance  in  the  Ex- 
scholars,  192,253 ;  number  belonging  to  the  chequer  of  $37,214,270.68.  Of  this  expenJi- 
congregations,  254,059;  contributions  to  be-  ture,  £26,706,725  10«.  Hi. =$133,533,627.02 
nevolent  objects,  $705,875.  The  principal  of  was  for  the  interest  and  management  of  tlie 
the  minor  denominations  were  the  Unitarians,  national  debt;  £1,603,084  18«. =$8,015,424.32 
who  had  352  chapels,  and  355  ministers ;  the  was  for  charges  on  the  consolidated  fuD4  in- 
Jews,  who  had  about  80  synagogues,  100  min-  eluding  the  civil  list,  annuities  and  pensions, 
isters,  and  numbered  about  50,000 ;  the  Society  salaries  and  allowances,  courts  of  jnstioe,  and 
of  Friends,  with  665  preachers,  327  meeting-  miscellaneous  charges;  £48,156,699, 13f.  5(2,= 
houses,  and  17,000  members;  the  Moravians,  $240,783,498.22  for  supply  services,  which  in- 
with  83  churches,  5,550  members,  and  6,200  eluded  the  army,  the  army  purchase-oommii- 
scholars ;  the  New-Jerusalem  Ohurch  (Sweden-  sion,  navy,  miscellaneous  civil,  Ashantee  ex- 
borgians),  with  4,207  registered  members,  and  pedition,  customs,  and  inland  revenae,  postal 
68  societies;  the  Christadelphians,  with  a  little  telegraphic,  packet  services,  and  in  this  year 
more  than  5,000  members.  Mormons,  Irving-  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims  Xo  oor 
ites,  Plymouth  Brethren,  etc.,  etc.  Government.      There  was  also  a  charge  of 

In  Ireland  the  distribution  of  religious  de-  £500,000 =$2,500,000  for  army  expenses  pro- 
nominations  was  very  different  from  that  of  vided  for  by  annuities. 

Great  Britain.  Until  January,  1871,  there  was  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  end- 
an  Established  Ohurch  (Protestant  Episcopal),  ing  March  3X,  1875,  or  what  is  called  the 
with  its  hierarchy  and  state  institutions,  but  "  expenditure  side  of  the  budget,''  was  £72,- 
it  was  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  allowances  503,000=$362,515,000;  and  the  estimated  rev- 
were  made  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  who  were  enue  was  £77,995,000=$389,975,0OO.  The 
about  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  adherents  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  the  estimated 
to  the  State  Church,  and  also  to  some  of  the  surplus  of  revenue,  £5,492,000=$27,460,000 
other  denominations,  this  allowance  being  should  be  devoted  to  the  following  objects: 
called  regium  donum,  or  "  royal  gift."  At  Imperial  contribution  in  aid  of  local  taxation 
the  time  specified  the  Irish  Church  was  dises-  (poor-rates,  etc.),  £1,050,000 =$5,250, 000;  re- 
tablished,  and  these  gifts  and  allowances  both  duction  of  income-tax  from  threepence  to  two- 
to  it  and  the  other  denominations  were  com-  pence  in  the  pound,  £1,500,000=$7,500,000; 
pounded  for,  so  as  to  do  no  wrong  to  the  abolition  of  sugar  duties,  £2,000,000=$10,000,- 
actual  incumbents  of  parishes  or  the  ministers  000 ;  abolition  of  duties  upon  horses,  £480, OiN) 
of  chapels.  In  1871  the  number  returning  =$2,400,000;  leaving  a  balance  for  contingen- 
themselves  as  adherents  to  the  ^'Church  of  cies  of  £460,000=$2,800,000. 
Ireland,"  or  as  "Protestant  Episcopalians,"  The  income  tax,  which  was  established  in 
was  683,295;  at  the  same  time  4,141,933  per-  its  present  form  in  1842,  has  in  the  tbirtj- 
Bons  declared  themselves  Koman  Catholics,  two  years  which  had  since  elapsed  undergone 
558,288  Presbyterians,  41,815  Methodists,  4,-  eighteen  distinct  changes.  Beginning  with  7il 
485  Independents,  4,063  Baptists,  3,834  mem-  in  the  pound,  it  had  been  raised  in  1854  to 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  258  Jews,  and  14<2.,  and  in  1855,  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
19,035  as  belonging  to  other  religious  persua-  to  16(2.,  dropped  to  7d»  in  1857,  and  to  5</.  in 
sions.  As  the  population  of  Ireland  has  slight-  1858 ;  in  1859  it  was  raised  to  9 J.,  and  in  1S60 
ly  decreased  since  1871,  and  there  have  been  to  lOd,  In  1861  it  was  reduced  to  9(i,  and 
no  causes  to  produce  any  very  marked  change  since  that  time  had  fluctuated,  with  almost 
in  their  religious  beliefs,  it  is  probable  that  yearly  changes,  between  9d.  and  2<2.,  the  rate 
these  figures  represent  pretty  accurately  the  established  m  1874,  and  which  is  the  lowest 
present  religious  status  of  that  island.  yet  fixed  for  the  income  tax.    In  round  nam- 

FIKA.NOIAL  Statistics  of  the  United  Kino-  bers,  every  penny  in  the  pound  added  to  this 

BOM :  1.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — ^The  gross  tax  produces  $7,500,000  to  the  revenue. 
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The  sUtistics  for  the  total  amount  annnftlly  arms.    The  army  estimates  of  ezpenditnre  for 

nu aed  bj  local  taxation  and  other  local  revenue,  this  force  •and  for  bnUdings,  fortinoations,  sup* 

to  provide  for  the  ezpenditnre  connected  with  plies,  and  non-effective  services,  in  1874r-*76, 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  county  and  borough  po-  were  £14,485,300=:$72, 426,500.    The  educa- 

lice,  roads  and  bridges,  drainage  and  lighting  tional  condition  of  tLe  army,  January  1, 1874, 

of  towns,  etc.,  are  not  of  later  date  than  the  was  as  follows :  Out  of  regiments  and  corps, 

year  ending  March  81,  1872,  when  they  were  amounting  to  178,856  men,  10,724  could  neither 

as  follows :  Receipts  from  local  taxes,  £26,-  read  nor  write,  9,548  could  read  but  not  write, 

444,136  =$182,220,680;  other  receipts,  £12,-  99,910  could  read  and  write,  and  58,179  were 

247,192  =r  $61,235,960;    total  local   revenue,  better  educated.     There  is  now  compulsory 

£38,691,328=$198,456,640.    Of  this,  £11,244,-  education  in  the  army,  the  rule  laid  down  in 

072 =$56, 220, 360  was  for  poor-rates  and  the  the  Queen^s  Regulations  being  that  every  re- 

mmtcnance  of  the  poor.    The  aggregate  of  cruit  is  obliged  to  attend  school  until  he  is  in 

this  local  taxation  and  revenue  does  not  prob-  possession  of  a  fourth-class  certificate  of  edu- 

ably  differ  materially  now  from  the  aggregate  cation. 

of  1872 ;  as,  though  the  poor-rates  have  some-       2.'  Nany, — On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  there 
what  increased,  other  expenditures  have  been  were  in  commission  in  the  British  navy  112 
slightly  diminished ;  but  they  show  that,  taken  sea-going  steamers  of  all  grades,  72  reserve 
with  the  national  revenue,  the  sum  of  £116,-  steamers,  and  55  sailing-vessels,  making  in  all 
061,486  =  $580,407,480  is  annually  raised  by  239  vessels  of  all  grades  in  commission.     Of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  the  United  these  only  the  112  sea-going  steamers  were  in 
Kingdom,  or  about  $17.90  per  head  of  the  active  service,  away  from  the  home-ports  or 
population.  the  coast-guarding  service.    The  most  efficient 
2.  KaZiondl  Debt, — The  national  debt,  in-  portion  of  the  navy  is  the  iron-clad  fleet,  which 
dadin^  terminable  annuities,  was,  on  the  31st  consisted,  in  January,  1875,  of  62  vessels,  in- 
(iar  of  March,  1874,  £779,283,245  =  $3,896,-  eluding  four  not  yet  completed.    A  number  of 
416,225;    and   the  interest  charges  thereon  these  are  the  most  formidable  naval  vessels 
£26,706,726=r$188,533,680.    The  principal  of  yet  constaructed  by  any  nation.    The  first  class, 
the  debt  has  fluctuated  greatly  since  1817,  consisting  of  the  Devastation,  the  Thunderer, 
when  the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers  were  the  Fury,  and  the  Inflexible,  are  iron  ships, 
consolidated ;  at  that  time  it  stood  at  £840,-  without  masts,  with  two  turrets,  of  from  5,600 
850,491 =$4,204,252,455 ;  in  1836  it  had  been  to  8,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  a  displace- 
reduced  to  £787,688,816=$8,938,194,080,  a  re-  ment  of  from  9,157  to  11,165  tons,  with  armor- 
daction  of  nearly  $266,000,000.    In  1860  it  had  plates  of  twelve  inches  average  thickness,  and 
risen  again  to  £802,190,800=$4,01 0,951, 500.  carrying  each  four  700-pounder  guns  in  their 
This  was  exdusive  of  about  $250,000,000  of  tarrets.    The  second  class  are  two  rams,  the 
tenninable  annuities.    8o  that  the  entire  debt  Rupert  and  Hotspur,  of  extraordinary  power 
at  that  time  was  really  about  $4,261,000,000.  and  speed,  capable  of  crushing  and  destroying 
From  that  date  it  has  been  constantly  though  any  armored  vessels  with  which  they  may 
slowly  diminishing,  till  it  has  reached  its  pres-  come  in  contact  at  fdll  speed.    They  carry  two 
ent  amount     This  is  equal  to  $120.21.5  per  18-ton  guns.    The  third  class  consists  of  nine 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  King-  mastless  single-turret  ships  for  coast-defense— 
dom.  very  strong,  but  not  adapted  for  long  cruises. 
Abmt  ajtd  Natt  :    1.  Army. — The  total  The  fourth  class,  of  five  full-rigged  ships,  of 
force  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  great  speed  for  cruising,  well  armored,  and  gen* 
ending  March  81,   1875,  is,  by  vote  of  the  orally  carrying  seven  or  eight  guns  of  18  tons 
House  of  Commons,  to  consist  of  6,989  com-  each.    The  fifth  class  consists  of  ten  second- 
missioned  ofQcers,   16,280   non-commissioned  rate  rigged  ships  for  cruising.    The  sixth  class, 
officers,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  and  105,-  of  seventeen  third-rates,  generally  of  consider- 
725  rank  and  file,  being  a  total  of  128,994  men  able  speed,  but  not  very  formidable  as  fighting- 
of  ail  ranks.  These  are  the  effectives,  and  do  not  ships.     The  seventh  class  consists  of  eleven 
iDclude  officers  on  the  retired  lists,  pensioners,  iron-clads,   of   small   size,   for  coast-defense. 
militia,  yeomanry-cavdry,  volunteers,  or  rifle-  There  are  also  four  iron  unarmored  frigates,  of 
men.   Nor  does  it  include  the  British  army  in  large  size  and  great  speed,  with  a  heavy  arma- 
India,  which,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  ment,  twenty  to  twenty-six  guns  each,  and  re- 
62,840  men  of  all  ranks,  a  slight  diminution  puted  to  be  the  swiftest  vessels  in  the  navy, 
from  the  previous  year,  while  uie  home  army  The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  provided 
8how8  a  very  material  increase  of  about  23,000  for  the  different  departments  of  the  service,  in 
men.   The  militia  force  provided  for  in  1874-  1874-'75,  was,  for  the  fleet,  33,500  seamen  and 
'75  was  189,018 ;  the  yeomanry-cavalry,  15,878 ;  7,000  boys,  including  8,000  for  training ;  7,000 
the  volunteers,  which  included  the  riflemen,  marines  afloat  and  7,000  on  shore ;  for  the 
153,266 ;  and  the  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  coast-guard,  shore-duty,  officers  and  men,  4,800 ; 
reserve  force,  33,000,  of  whom  10,000  belonged  for  the  Indian  service,  officers  and  men,  1,200 ; 
to  the  first  class  and  23,000  to  the  second,  making  a  total  of  60,000  men  and  boys  in  the 
There  is  thus  preparation  for  a  military  force,  naval  service.    The  estimates  of  expenditure 
in  ease  of  emergency,  of  582,496  men  of  all  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  ending  March 
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81, 1875,  were  £10,179,485=r$50,897,425.  ThU 
does  not  inolade  the  boilding  of  nnj  new  ves- 
eels  except  those  bailt  by  contract,  though  it 
makes  allowance  for  the  completion  of  the  few 
now  on  the  stocks. 

Eduoatiok.  1.  Public  Schools, — There  is 
commendable  progress  made  in  public  school 
education  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  returns 
are  at  the  close  of  1873,  and  show  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  were  at  that  time 
21,114  national  schools  which  had  been  in- 
spected, having  accommodations  for  4,163,186 
pupils,  and  baring  on  their  registers  3,510,926 
as  in  attendance  at  some  time  during  the  year, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  2,157,- 
101.  The  total  grants  for  the  financial  year 
1874-*75  to  public  -  school  education  were 
£2,577,389=:$12,886,94o,  an  advance  of  near- 
ly $5,000,000  on  the  grant  for  1872.  The 
greater  part  of  this  progress  has  been  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  though,  when  the  constantly- 
decreasing  population  of  Ireland  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  not  so  far  behind  as  it  might 
otherwise  seem.  The  "  Act  to  provide  for 
Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and 
Wales,^^  passed  in  1870,  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  public-school  system  there.  That 
act  orders  that  ^*  there  shall  be  provided  for 
every  school-district  a  sufficient  amount  of  ac- 
accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
district  for  whose  elementary  education  effi- 
cient and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise 
made."  It  is  enacted  further,  that  *^all  chil- 
dren attending  these  public  elementary  schools, 
whose  parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to 
pay  any  thing  toward  their  education,  shall  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be 
discharged  from  local  rates."  The  new  schools 
are  placed  in  each  district  under  "School- 
Boards  "  invested  with  great  powers,  among 
others  that  of  making  it  compulsory  upon  par- 
ents to  give  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  thirteen  the  advantages  of  education. 
Under  this  act,  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  England  and  Wales  had  increased,  in  three 
years,  from  8,986  to  11,846;  the  accommoda- 
tions from  1,950,641  to  2,666,467,  and  the  av- 


erage Attendance  from  1,2^5,083  to  1,538,552. 
There  waa  less  proportional  increase  in  Ireland, 
where  this  act  was  not  in  effect,  but  there  was 
also  a  diminishing  instead  of  an  Increasing 
population. 

2.  Higher  Education, — In  former  volumes 
of  the  Annuaj.  Gtclop^xdia  a  full  account  has 
been  given  of  the  universities  and  great  en- 
dowed public  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  these  do  not  properly  pertain  to  popular 
education.  The  twenty-first  Report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  gives  some  particulars 
of  interest  on  this  subject.  The  number  of 
schools  for  art  and  smence  at  the  end  of  1873 
was  1,182;  the  number  of  persons  under  in- 
struction was  48,546.  In  these  schools  there 
were  4,281  different  classes;  there  were  1,35S 
teachers  who  received  af^gregate  salaries  of 
£33,027=1165,135;  27,026  students  came  up 
for  examination  at  754  provincial  and  78  met- 
ropolitan centres.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  art-schools  was  290,176. 
Of  these  art-schools  there  are  9%8  in  England 
and  Wales,  106  in  Scotland,  and  302  in  Ireland. 
They  are  mainly  intended  for  the  instraction 
of  artisans  and  their  children  in  the  principles 
of  practical  art,  and  correspond  to  some  extent 
to  our  schools  of  design,  though  the  instraction 
is  less  extensive.  There  are  also  618  night- 
classes,  in  which  20,362  students  are  taught, 
and  drawing  is  taught  in  2,074  elementary 
schools  for  the  poor,  to  237^733  children.  The 
South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  Museums 
afford  much  instruction  to  tliose  who  frequent 
them.  In  1873  the  former  was  visited  by 
859,037  persons,  almost  300,000  less  than  the 
previous  year ;  and  the  latter  by  709,472. 

There  are  also  in  England  and  Wales  thirty- 
four  "  Training  Institutions,"  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  "  Normal  Schools,"  many  of  them 
very  large.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Church  of  England,  two  by  the 
Wesleyans,  one  by  the  Congregatlonalists,  and 
four  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Soci- 
ety. 

Vital  and  Social  Statibtios. — 1.  Btrtht^ 
Deaths^  and  Marriages, 


BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES. 


Bn&rland  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland. 


Total  for  United  Kingdom , 


Pop.  Jan.  1, 1814. 


23,366,414 
8,430,923 
6,387,861 


32,124,698 


Birtbt  In  ms. 


831,809 
119,738 
144,692 


1,096,189 


DMlluialSTa. 


494,008 
76,867 
97,&10 


668,700 


In  1878. 


206,460 
26,730 
26,566 


968,766 


The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  are  changed  so  that,  at  adult  age,  there  are 

born  in  England  and  Wales  is  104,811  to  100,-  100,000  women  to  94,900  men. 

000.    In  Scotland,  the  ratio,  in  1872  and  1878,  2.  Pauperism. — The  statistics  of  pauperism 

was  107  boys  to  100  girls.    These  proportions  are  to  January  1,  1874.    They  are  as  follows: 


PAUPERS. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Total  for  United  Kinf(doin. 


Kitinb«r  of  Unloni 
or  Puiabes. 


647 
886 


Adult  •bl«-bodio<l  or 
Out-door  Paoperv 


114,824 
71,637 

29,867 


216,718 


Other  Panfiort,  de- 
poadenta  or  Iii-4oor 
Paaptia. 


7l4,9OT 
40,469 
49,198 


804,609 


Total  PlMipcn^ 


829,281 

111,996 

79,688 


1,080,910 
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3.  Criminal  Statistics, — These  are  for  the  of  oommittals  but  onlj  of  convictions.  The 
year  ending  January  1,  1874,  but  are  not  com-  table  shows  all  that  are  reported  of  the  com- 
plete, as  some  of  tlie  courts  do  not  make  report    mittals  for  trial  and  the  convictions : 


CRIMINALS. 

OOlCiaTTBD  FOB  TBIAL. 

CflBTlAtod. 

H«B. 

TV  0CD4B* 

Total. 

Knfl^iand  aod  Wale*. ...tt.... ,.,,.,,,^ 

11,400 
2,254 
8,724 

8,408 
6ffi 
820 

14,808 
2,010 
4,644 

11,080 
2,280 

Scotland..  - -  -  ^  r  --,,-.-  - ,  . , 

Tn^Iand 

2,542 

Total  for  Uolted  Kingdom 

17,468 

4,885 

22,858 

15,861 

CoMMSBGEy  NAYiQATioNr,  EMIGRATION,  ETo.  4.  JRatlways,  —  On  January  1,  1874,  there 
1.  Commerce. — The  imports  of  the  United  King-  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  16,082  miles  of 
dom  in  the  year  ending  January  1,  1874,  were  railway  open  to  traffic,  representing  a  total 
£371,287,872  =  $1,856,486,860.  The  exports  paid-up  capital,  in  shares  and  loans,  of  £588,- 
of  British  produce  for  the  same  year  were  320,S08=:$2, 941,601,240;  the  total  number  of 
£255,164,608  =  $1,275,828,015,  and  of  foreign  passengers  conveyed  on  these  railways  for  the 
aiMlcoI<Hiial  produce,  £55,840,162  =  $270,200,-  year  was  455,820,288,  or  28,832  per  mile ;  the 
810 ;  making  a  total  of  exports  of  £811,004,765  total  traffic  receipts  of  the  year  were  £55,675,- 
=  $1,555,028,825 ;  and  a  total  of  exports  and  421  s=  $278,377, 105,  or  £3,462=:$17,810  per 
imports  of  £682,292, 187=$3,41 1,460,685,  or  mile.  The  working  expenditure  amounted  to 
$106.14  per  head  of  the  population.  The  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  or  4  per  cent. 
United  States  are  the  largest  buyers  and  sellers  more  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
in  this  vast  commerce.  The  imports  from  the  5.  Fast  and  Telegraphs. — There  were  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1873  were  £71,471,-  United  Kingdom  in  January,  1874, 12,500  post- 
493  =  $357,357,465,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en-  offices,  besides  upward  of  9,000  road  and  pillar 
tire  imports,  and  almost  equal  to  all  received  letter-boxes.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
from  her  own  colonies,  possessions,  or  depend-  in  the  Fost-Office  Department  was  42,236 ;  the 
encie&  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were,  number  of  letters  delivered  was  907,000,000 ; 


£36,698,424  =  $188,492,120,  of  which  there 
was  of  home  production,  £35,574, 664— $177,- 
873,320.  This  was  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
export  to  foreign  countries.    The  other  coun- 


of  newspapers  and  book-packets,  254,000,000 ; 
the  number  of  money-orders  issued  was  15,- 
118,686,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £25,600,069 
=$128,000,345.     the  post-office  saving-banks 


tried  which  deal  most  largely  with  Great  Brit-  received  during  the  year  2,917,698  deposits, 

ain  are,  France,  India,  Russia,  Germany,  Aus-  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  £7,955, 740=$39,- 

tralasia,  and  l^e  Netherlands.   The  trade  with  778,700,  and  held  January  1,  1874,  deposits  to 

the  United  States  is  increasing  with  great  ra-  the  value  of  £21,745,442=:$108,727,210;  the 

piditj.  post-office,  life-insurance,  and  annuity  depart- 

2.  Xaeigation, — The  total  number  of  vessels,  ment  granted  396  life-insurance  policies, 
sailing  and  steam,  employed  in  sailing  from  amounting  to  £38,073 =$165,365;  1,343  im- 
and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  January  mediate  annuities,  amounting  to  £10,290= 
1, 1874,  was  21,581,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,748,-  $51,450 ;  and  36  deferred  annuities,  amounting 
097  tons,  and  employing  202,239  men.  Of  to  £588=$2,915.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
these,  2,796  were  steamers,  having  an  aggre-  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873  was 
gate  tonnage  of  1,690,958  tons,  and  employing  £5,348,040 =$26, 740,200,  and  the  cost  of  man- 
61,362  men.  The  remainder  were  sailing-ves-  agement  £2,846,707 =$14,238,585,  leaving  a 
sek  In  1873  there  were  422  sailing-vessels,  net  revenue  of  £2,501,833 =$12,506, 665.  The 
with  a  tonnage  of  89,626  tons;  and  509  steam-  total  length  of  the  postal  telegraph-wires  at 
erg,  mxh  a  tonnage  of  863,917  tons,  built  and  that  date  was  107,000 ;  the  number  of  tele- 
registered  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  King-  graph-offices,  5,600 ;  and  the  number  of  tele- 
dom.  The  entrances  into  British  ports  and  graphic  messages  sent  in  1873,  exclusive  of 
clearances  from  them  of  British  and  foreign  press  and  service  messages,  for  the  whole 
Teasels,  both  sailing  and  steam,  during  the  year  United  KingAm,  17,294,834,  of  which  14,070,- 
1873,  were  of  British  vessels  29,647,344  tons,  993  were  for  England  and  Wales,  1,942,610  for 
and  foreign  vessels,  14^792,642  tons,  miJdng  an  Scotland,  and  1,280,731  for  Ireland, 
aggregate  of  44,489,986  tons.  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Colonial  Possessions 

3.  Emigrattan.— In  tlie  year  1873  the  whole  and  Dependencies  of. — The  following  table, 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  the  prepared  with  great  care  f]*om  the  latest  au- 
United  Kingdom  was  810,612.  Of  these,  87,-  thorities,  and  mostly  from  late  official  publi- 
208  were  bound  for  the  North  American  col-  cations,  gives  the  names,  date  of  acquisition, 
onies,  233,073  for  the  United  States,  and  26,-  area  in  square  miles,  population  at  latest  cen- 
428  for  the  Australasian  colonies.  Of  the  sus,  form  of  government  and  name  of  ruler, 
▼bole  number  118,190  were  English,  19,541  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  each  of  the 
Bcotch,  72,763  Irish,  79,028  foreigners,  and  a  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies  of  Great 
small  number  unknown.  Britdn,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained : 
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The  form  of  government  is  stated  «ft*r  the 
definition  given  in  the  "  Colonial  Office  List," 
under  wliich  the  oolonieB  are  divided  into  three 
olassea,  viz, :  1.  Croan  colonies,  in  which  the 
croivn  has  the  entire  control  of  leglalatjon, 
while  the  ndminiatrHtion  is  carried  on  by  offi- 
cers under  the  direction  of  the  home  govern- 
ment; 2.  Colonies  possessing  Repre»enlatire 
Inttitutiims,  in  which  the  crown  has  bnt  a  veto 
on  l^dation,  bnt  the  home  government  re- 
tains Oie  control  of  public  officers;  8.  Colonies 
posseaung  SeipimnbU  Qovtrnmejit,  in  which 


the  crown  has  only  aveto  on  legislation,  and  tke 
home  government  has  so  control  over  any  pub- 
lic officer  eicept  its  own  representative.  Tha 
coat  of  the  colonial  possessiona  to  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  gradnally  declining  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  does  not  now  amonnt  to  more 
thnn  t3,TGO,000  per  annum,  of  which  two- 
tbirda  la  paid  on  acoonnt  of  nine  of  the  pos- 
sessions dnssed  OS  general  military  and  naval 
stations,  viz.,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  the  Mauritios,  Bermuda,  Bt.  Helena.  He> 
ligoland,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  Hong-Kong. 
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GREEtlE,  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. Reigning  King,  George  I.,  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  bom  December  24,  1845,  second  son 
of  the  reigning  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King 
of  the  Hellenes  bj  the  National  Assembly  at 
Athens,  March  18  (80)  1863  ;  accepted  the 
crown  Jnoe  4,  1863 ;  declared  of  age  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1868 ; 
married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Oonstantine,  of  Russia,  born 
August  22,  1851.  Issue  of  the  union  are  three 
sons  and  one  daughter:  Oonstantinos,  Duke 
of  Sparta,  bom  August  2,  1868 ;  George,  born 
June  25,  1869 ;  Alexandra,  bom  August  80, 
1870 ;  and  Nicholas,  born  February  2,  1872. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  19,858 
square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  to  1,457,894.  The  country  is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  13 
nomarchies,*  which  are  subdivided  into  59 
eparchies,  and  851  communes;  the  heads  of 
the  latter,  called  demarohs,  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  the  heads  of  the  eparchies 
and  nomarchies,  called  eparchs  and  nomarchs, 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  The  principal 
towns  had,  in  187l,the  following  population : 
Athens,  44,510 ;  Pirsous,  6,425  (in  1878  it  was 
estimated  at  10,000) ;  Thermopolis,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Syra,  20,996;  Patras,  19,641;  Spezzia, 
9,848;  Hydra,  9,592;  Argos,  9,157;  Tripolizza, 
7,441 ;  Zante,  17,516 ;  Gorfh,  15,452.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  only  67,- 
941  persons  who  spoke  another  than  tlie  Greek 
language.  Of  them,  87,598  were  Aibanese, 
1,217  Macedo-Wallachians,  and  29,126  others. 
The  number  of  foreign  residents  was  19,958,  of 
whom  15,051  were  natives  of  Turkey,  2,099 
British,  1,539  Italians,  526  Germans,  and  416 
French.  Nearly  the  entire  population  (1,441,- 
810)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Oriental 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  permanent 
Holy  Synod  at  Athens,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  are  appointed  by  the  King  from 
among  the  bishops  and  other  high  clerical 
dignitaries.  The  Church  has  one  metropoli- 
tan at  Athens,  15  other  archbishops  and  16 
bisbops.  With  other  Christian  denominations, 
only  12,585 1  souls  are  connected ;  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  archbishops  at  Naxos  and  Corfu,  and  four 
bishops.  All  creeds  are  tolerated,  and  there  is 
entire  freedom  of  religious  worship.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  there  were  still  90,880 
in  1821,  have  nearly  all  been  forced  out  of  the 
country. 

Every  child  is  expected  to  attend  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  year  of  its  age.  Never- 
theless, the  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is 
small.  In  1869  the  1,141  public  and  private 
dementary  schools  numbered  only  60,684  pu- 
pils, and,  according  to  the  reports,  there  were, 

*  The  Akkdai.  CrcLOFiEDiA  for  1879  gives  the  popnla- 
tlmi  of  eveiy  nomarchy  and  every  eparchy  for  1800  and 
1S70. 

t  The  nnmber  of  Boman  Catholics  was  formerly  est!- 
mated  considerably  higher.  Keher  {KircM.  SCaHetikt 
VOL  liL,  tBK)  gives  them  89,000. 


in  1870,  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenic  schools 
(corresponding  to  the  German  Bealschulen), 
with  7,780  pupils,  and  23  private  institutions, 
with  1,589  pupils.  The  university  at  Athens, 
which  has  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  was,  in  1869,  attend- 
ed by  1,205  students.  Of  special  schools,  there 
are  1  polytechnical  school  at  Athens,  4  theo- 
logical shools  of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church,  ' 
6  nautical  schools,  1  agricultural  school,  and 
1  military  academy  at  the  Pirrous. 

In  the  budget  for  1873,  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  85,882,000  drachmas;  the  expenditure 
at  85,897,000  drachmas ;  the  deficit  at  15,000,- 
000  drachmas.  The  actual  budgets  of  the  king- 
dom differ,  however,  widely  from  the  budget  es- 
timates. Since  the  establishment  of  Greece  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  there  have  been  few 
financial  terms  without  a  deficit.  The  funded 
debt  of  Greece  amounted  in  July,  1872,  to 
837,000,000  drachmas.  The  floating  debt,  ac- 
cording to  semi-ofiicial  returns,  amounted  to 
40,000,000  drachmas  on  January  1, 1870.  Ac- 
cording to  other  statements  from  Greek  sources, 
it  was  above  166,000,000  drachmas.  A  royal 
ordinance,  dated  January  17,  1869,  authorized 
the  Minister  of- Finance  to  issue  15,000,000 
drachmas  of  notes,  with  compulsory  circulation. 

The  army  of  the  kingdom  is  formed  by  con- 
scription, with  the  general  privilege  to  procure 
substitutes,  which  is  done  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace 
footmg  was,  in  1878,  12,897  men.  The  con- 
tingent for  the  year  1873  was  1,500  men.  The 
ofiicial  paper  of  the  Government  in  February, 
1874,  praised  the  Prussian  army  system,  and 
strongly  recommended  its  adoption  by  Greece. 

The  navy,  in  1871,  consisted  of  2  iron-clad 
frigates,  8  screw-steamers,  and  11  sailing-ves- 
sels. It  was  manned  by  conscription  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast;  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  was,  in  1878,  1,078. 

The  general  commerce  in  1871  was  as  fol- 
lows, in  drachmas : 


COUJNTKDB. 


Great  Britain.., 

Turkey 

AuBtruL 

Rassla 

France 

Italy 

Other  cotmtries. 


Totol,  1871, 
"  1870. 
"      1869. 


Inportfc 


88,604,000 
16,601,000 
14,644,000 
16,118,000 
18,476,000 
7,634,000 
6,680,000 


108,687,000 
97,0S1,000 
M,880,000 


■xporti. 


45,498,000 
6,906,000 
8,690,000 
4,607,000 
6,283,000 
1,6S5,000 
8,961,000 


76,888,000 
68,908,000 
68,669,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1870  and  1871 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


ENTKRin>  AND  CLEARED. 

Twr. 

VmmIi. 

Tent. 

Ocean  navigation ......... 

1870 

1870 

1871 
1871 

16,757 
94,991 

81,758 
105,618 

8,664,064 
8,985,680 

8,906,619 
8,960,790 

Coast         "         

Cflearea. 
O^^Aftn  navigation. T .  t  , .  r . . 

CkMst         "        
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The  Tnercliant  navj  on  December  81,  1871,  necessary.     He  also   demanded  a  'thorough 

consisted  of  6,136  vessels,   of  419,850  tons;  change  of  the  electoral  law,  a  removal  of  the 

among  them  there  were  7  steamers,  of  aboat  evils  which  inevitably  followed  a  centraliza- 

8,000  tons,  and  more  than  4,000  coasting-ves-  tion  of  the  administration,  and  absolnte  firee- 

sels.  dom  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  first  Greek  railroad,  which  connected  The  reply  from  the  King  to  this  letter  was  as 

Athens  with  the  port  of  Pirsas  and  Phalerits,  follows :  '*  The  foreign  policy  is  one  either  of 

was  opened  in  1869,  and  is  12  kilometres  long  peace  or  of  war;  I  am  determined  to  pnrsoe 

(1  kilom.  =  0.62  m.)«     In  1872  the  railroad  a  policy  of  peace.    I  can  decide  nothing  with 

from  the  Pirtens  to  Lamia,  which  is  to  be  in  regard  to  laws  concerning  which  the  opinion 

length  220  kilometres,  was  begun,  and  a  char>  of  the  Chamber  is  not  yet  known.    All  the 

ter  was  granted  for  another  road,  which  is  to  ministers  which  thns  far  have  soooeeded  each 

connect  Athens  with  Ealamate,  a  distance  of  other  have  been  entirely  free.    This  freedom 

275  kilometres.     A  company  which  had  ob-  of  action  will  also  exist  in  fntare  within  the 

tained  the  right  to  bnild  seven  railroads  in  the  limits  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  provided 

Peloponnesus,  forfeited  the  concession  in  1874,  that  the  public  safety  and  order  be  disturbed 

as  it  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  contract,  neither  in  Athens  nor  in  the  provinces." 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  electric  telegraph-  In  order  to  give  to  the  country  an  oppor- 

lines  is  1,600  kilometres;  that  of  the  wires,  tunity  to  express  a  preference  for  one  of  the 

1,800  kilometres.  four  statesmen  who  for  years  have  repeatedly 

On  February  19th  the  Cabinet  Deligeorgis  dislodged  one  another  as  heads  of  the  min- 
tendered  its  resignation,  because  at  the  elec-  istry,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
tion  of  a  President  of  tlie  Chamber  the  candi-  election  took  place  on  July  4th.  The  result 
date  of  the  Opposition,  Zaimis,  had  been  elect-  was  very  favorable  to  Bulgaria.  Among  the 
ed  by  87  votes  against  71  which  were  given  185  members  of  the  Chamber,  about  25  were 
to  the  ministerial  candidate.  The  resignation  regarded  as  adherents  of  Eumunduros,  20  as 
was  accepted,  and  Bulgaris  charged  with  form-  adherents  of  Zaimis,  10  as  friends  of  Deligeor- 
ing  a  new  cabinet,  which  consisted  of  the  fol-  gis,  10  as  belonging  for  the  present  to  no 
lowing  members :  Bulgaris,  President  and  party,  and  all  the  others  as  either  stanch  ad- 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Delgannis,  Minister  herents  of  Bulgaris  and  the  so-called  court 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Ylassafulos,  Minister  of  party,  or  as  foUowers  of  Grivaa,  who  would 
Finances ;  Trindetta,  Minister  of  War ;  Zalo-  support  any  administration.  The  fifth  party, 
nis,  Minister  of  the  Nayj ;  Papamichailopulos,  consisting  of  Lombardos,  whose  ropuoHoan 
Minister  of  Justice :  and  Kicolopulos,  Minister  sentiments  had  been  rebuked  by  the  preceding 
of  Worship.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  Chamber,  and  his  fHends,  was  totally  extin- 
Zaimis  and  Kumunduros,  refused  to  accept  a  guiahed,  as  not  one  of  the  party  was  reelected, 
place  in  the  ministry,  but  appeared  to  be  will-  Several  other  prominent  politicians  beades 
ing  to  support  it,  and  induced  the  Chamber  Lombardos  were  defeated ;  among  them  Deli- 
to  disapprove,  by  127  against  29  votes,  of  the  georgis,  Theodore  Delgannis,  and  Trikapia. 
republican  programme  of  the  deputy  Lom-  The  latter  was  arrested  for  using  offensive  lan- 
bardos.  guage  toward  the  King,  hut  soon  released. 

On  April  28th  Bulgaris  tendered  his  resig-  The  ministry  was  charged  by  its  opponents 
nation,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  ma-  with  having  interfered  in  many  places  with 
jority  in  the  Chamber  on  which  the  ministry  the  freedom  of  the  election.  At  Zante,  where 
could  rely.  The  King  called  on  Zaimis,  subse-  Lombardos  enjoys  an  unbounded  popularity, 
quently  on  Kumunduros,  and,  when  both  de-  the  polling-places  were  said  to  have  been  aur- 
clined,  on  Deligeorgis,  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  rounded  by  soldiers,  who  prevented  Lombar- 
When  the  latter  likewise  found  it  impossible  dos,  and  fdl  who  were  known  to  be  in  his 
to  surmount  the  difficulties,  Bulgaris  agreed  favor,  from  casting  their  votes.  An  electoral 
to  remain  in  office.  The  political  programme  riot  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  at 
of  Kumunduros  is  explained  in  a  letter  ad-  Corfh.  According  to  the  Greek  papers,  the 
dressed  by  him,  on  the  29th  of  April,  to  the  riot  arose  from  some  person  accidentally  tread- 
King,  which  a  few  months  later  was  published,  ing  upon  a  drunken  soldier^s  dog.  The  soldier 
He  demanded  that  in  the  foreign  relations  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  not  only  the 
every  thing  be  avoided  which  would  be  apt  person  who  had  innocently  made  his  dog  yelp, 
to  undermine  the  friendship  and  the  confi-  but  everybody  else  at  hand.  Several  persons 
dence  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  were  severely  wounded.  The  outrage  was  re- 
the  other  nations  of  the  East,  or  which  might  ported  to  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  a 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  gratitude  of  Greece  tow-  certain  Demitrakarakos,  who,  instead  of  pat- 
ard  the  three  protecting  powers.  The  policy  ting  the  soldier  under  arrest  and  ordering  an 
pursued  by  Deligeorgis  since  July,  1872,  he  inquiry,  allowed  him  to  go  at  large.  The  next 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  day  the  soldier,  taking  some  comrades  with 
country.  In  home  affairs,  Kumunduros  de-  him,  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  previous 
manded  an  honest  management  of  constitu-  scene  had  occurred,  and  began  to  fall  upon 
tional  laws,  by  which  the  too  frequent  disso-  the  unarmed  citizens.  The  latter  massed  to- 
lutions  of  the  Chamber  would  become  on-  gother  and  drove  the  soldiers  back  into  the 
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citadel.    Thereupon  Commandant  Demitralca-  tioians  had  expected.    Mr.  Anskett,  an  Eng- 

rakos  ordered  the  garrison  to  fire  upon  the  lish  expert,  who  was  consulted  hy  the  Council 

town.    The  volley  killed  and  wounded  a  num-  of  Administration  on  the  prospects  of  the 

ber  of  persons,  among  the  former  being  the  company,  stated  that,  unless  the  Government 

wife  of  Mr.  Miliaresai,  a  medical  gentleman,  reduced  by  about  one-half  (from  51  per  cent. 

and  nn  English  groom.    The  foreign  consuls  to  80  per  cent.)  the  tax  imposed  upon  the 

took  the  matter  up,  but  made  no  impression  company,  the  latter  would  be  unable  to  pay  a 

on  the  commandant,  who  Tauntingly  declared  dividend  of  6  per  cent, 

that  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  GREEK  CHURCH.    The  population  con- 

oa  the  people.    These  brutal  acts  so  exasper-  nected  with  the  Oriental  Greek  Church  of 

ated  public  feeling  against  the  garrison,  that  Russia  was,  in  1871,  according  to  the  ^^  Statis- 

the  townspeople  threatened  to  pull  down  the  tical  Year-book  of  the  Russian  Empire ''  (vol. 

Greek  flag  and  hoist  the  English  standard,  ii.,  1871),  about  58,000,000,  divided  as  follows : 

eren  if  they  had  to  storm  the  citadel;  and  it  European  Russia,  53,139,000;  Poland,  30,000; 

was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  on  the  no-  Caucasia,  1,930,000 ;  Siberia,  2,875,000 ;  Cen< 

march  promising  that  the  garrison  should  im-  tral  Asia,  181,000;  Finland,  84,000.    Turkey 

mediately  be  sent  away  from  Corfu,  that  the  numbers  about  12,000,000  inhabitants  belong- 

eTcitement  was  allayed.      This   pledge  was  ing  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  whom  4,275,000 

confirmed  by  the  Government  at  Athens,  and  belong  to  Roumania,  and  1,295,000  to  Servia; 

within  four  days  from  the  affair  not  one  of  Austria,   according  to    the    census  of   1871, 

the  garrison  was  left,  their  place  being  taken  8,050,000;  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  1,440,000; 

by  troops  hurriedly  picked  up  at  Patras  and  Montenegro,  125,000 ;  Germany,  about  8,000. 

other  stations  by  dispatch-boats  sent  to  con-  The  number  of  Rascolniks,  or  sectarians,  in 

▼ey  them.      Several  arrests  of  townspeople  Russia,  which  acknowledge  the  doctrinal  basis 

wero  subsequently  made,  particularly  of  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  reject  the  liturgy  of 

who  raised  the  cry  **  Hurrah  for  the  English!  "  the  Russian  Church  as  corrected  by  Patriarch 

and  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of  Nicon  (1654),  is  given  in  the  ^^  Statistical  Year- 

the  broil.    The  election  at  Corfu  had  to  be  book  of  the  Russian  Empire  "  as  922,079  in  Eu- 

postponed  for  several  weeks,  when  seven  op-  ropean  Russia,  4,652  in  Poland,  58,876  in  Cau- 

ponents  and  two  adherents  of  the  Government  casia,  65,505  in  Siberia,  and  42,448  in  Central 

were  chosen.  Asia.    But  this  number  embraces  only  those 

The  Chamber  met  on  August  6th,  and,  as  who  publicly  profess  themselves  as  Rascolniks ; 

several  weeks  passed  without  a  quorum  being  the  number  of  those  who  secretly  belong  to 

present,   they  were   adjourned   to    October,  the  sects  is  much  larger.    They  are  variously 

After  the  reassemblmg.  the  Chamber,  as  usual,  estimated   at  from   5,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  verifioataon  Lengenfeldt,   in  his  recent  work  on   Russia 

of  the  elections,  after  which  it  elected  Zarkos,  (^^  Russland  im  19.  Jahrhundert,"  Berlin,  1875), 

an  adherent  of  the  ministry,  as  president.  assumes  their  number  to  be  about  11,000,000; 

On  December  12th  the  Chamber  approved  while  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  work  on  Russia, 

the  budget  for  1874.     A  few  days  later  the  claims  to  have  heard  from  a  Russian  minister 

Opposition  demanded  that  the  resolution  be  that  they  count  fully  17,000,000. 

reversed,  because  96  members  had  not  been  The  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  Russia  on 

present.    When  this  motion  was  rejected  by  the  question  of  closer  relations  between  the 

80  against  61  rotes,  the  entire  Opposition  left  Eastern  and  Anglican  Communions  is  set  forth 

the  hsiU.  and  presented  to  the  King  a  remon-  in  the  following  reply  from  Isidore,  the  Presi* 

Btrance  signed  by  58  deputies.    As  only  90  dent  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  to  the  Com> 

deputies  remained  in  their  seats,  the  Chamber  mittee  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protes- 

was  again  left  without  a  quorum.  tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States: 

The  election  by  the  Holy  Synod,  toward  the  ^^  ^^^^  Well-Bdoved  in  Chria,  and  tU  RigU  J8««.- 

oloee  of  1873,  of  the  Arohbi^op  of  Corfu  as  ^^  Qmmittw  of  the  H<yuM  of  SUhopt  J  the  Ptot- 

Metropolitan  of  Attica  and  President  of  the  estant  EpiMopat  Ckureh  in  th^  UnaM  States  of 

Holy  Synod,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Govern-  America: 

ment,  which  suspected  the  archbishop  of  a  Year  letter  addressed  to  His  Exoellency  the  Pro« 
leaning  toward  Russia.  At  a  new  election  curator  General  Count  ToUtoj;,  having  teen  pre- 
the  Archbishop  of  Messania,  Procopios,  was  jented  by  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  Most  Iloly 
i».v  ^^t^xx^<»tv^  V*  oo«.  a,  *  v^i  v«,  »o  Governing  Synod  of  Bussia,  together  with  the  re- 
chosen.  The  new  head  of  the  Church  of  port  and  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 
Greece  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  approved  by  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
most  learned  men  of  the  Greek  Church.  He  ties,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  upon  a  trae 
declined  to  accept  the  election,  but  finally  Cutholio  bafiis  of  a  spiritual  fraternity  between  the 
«;<vi<i.n^  ♦«  ♦Ua  %«<v«o«vn«i  AT^4-»<^»f:Ao  ^^  +1.1  American  and  orthodox  churches,  especially  in  the 
gelded    to    the    personal    entreaties  of    the  Territory  of  Alaska,  was  received  W  the  Most  Holy 

^ui|?*                                                                     ,  Synod  of  all  the  Bussiae  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

The    compulsory  transfer  of   the   Laurion  as  a  new  proof  of  respect  shown  bv  the  representa- 

mines*  from  the  Franco-Italian  Society,  which  tives  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  their  estiraa- 

had  rediscovered  them,  to  a  Greek  company,  ^?  purpose  cpncerninff  the  union  of  the  churches. 

MA  «^*.  ..-^-^  —  .^w^flflKi^  ««  ♦»»«  r««^^w^i;  The  Most  Holy  Synod,  on  their  part,  will  make  it 

did  not  prove  as  profitable  as  the  Greek  poll-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^eir  constant  care  that  a  spirit  of  Chris- 

"■     *8ee  AmruJLL  CroLOPiBDiA  for  1879  and  1878.  tian  tolerance  and  fraternal  love  and  esteem,  in  tx^ 
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oordAnce  with  the  precepts  and  niuigea  of  our  ohnrcb,  posed  by  the  Holy  Synod,  three  persons  to  fin 

•hall  oontiniie  to  pervade  all  the  relatioM  existing  vacant  sees.     Stephen  Argurides,  aged  aboat 

between  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Churoh  and  a^^  «„«   «  -a1*.^\v«««*»,^«  .  ^^aZ^*^  ^^  *u. 

those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer-  ^J'^^^y  a  fleet  preacher,  a  graduate  of  the 

ica.  and  particularly  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Ki2arean  School,  was  appointed  to  the  See  ot 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  reciprocal  participation  Massenia;   the  Archimandrite  Calliniens  Ter- 

in  the  solemn  peiformanoe  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  zopoaloB,  aged  about  forty-five,  a  gradaate  of 

Eucharist,  the  Eastern  Churoh  firmly  adheres  to  the  Hieratic  School,  to  the  See  of  ArgoMs;  to 

the  principles  and  convictions  so  clearly  stated  m     -i.^.     «  j>^. *    T  i  -^    t  ^  ^^j  r.n_ 

the  messages  sent  in  1728  by  the  ortliodox  patri-  **»**  ^\  I^atras,  AverkiM  Lampyres,  aged  fifty, 

archs  of  the  East,  in  reply  to  the  Anglican  bishops,  for  a  long  tune  past  Secretary  of  the  Holy 

It  considers  a  previous  agreement  in  faith  as  abso-  Synod.     The  latter  spent  four  years  in  Ger- 

lately  indispensable  to  the  practical  mutual  partici-  many,  pnrsuing  his  studies,  after  gradaating  at 

?hJ'^Sly%otibr^Sd^S?roTblj,^^^^^^^^  the  Theological  Bch,^l  of  ti^e  nni.endty. 

In  order  to  attain  this  most  desired  end,  a  thorough  ^**®  (xreek  Church  of  the  Servian  naboo- 

study  and  investigation  of  the  differences  in  the  doo-  ality  in  the  kingdom  of  Hunw'y  had,  in  1874, 

trine  of  both  churches  would  be  absolutely  requisite ;  to  choose  as  its  head  a  new  Patriarch  of  Car- 

and,  to  promote  thU,  agreat  principle  of  ooGpera-  lowitz.     According  to  the  Hungarian  constitn- 

tion  wiH  undouotedly  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  4.*^    _^^i,  »«i;«:^«^  A^^^^ww^i^^^ir^^  ^^^  ^\y^  v;..*. 

peace  and  charity  which  animates  both  cfiurches,  *»<>»»  ^\  religious  denomination  ofthe  fang, 

the  Orthodox  as  well  as  the  American,  and  In  those  dom  admmisters  its  own  cnurcn  atuiis,  the 

prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  legislative  ftmction  being  exercised  by  an  aa- 

the  union  of  the  holy  churches  of  the  Lord,  which  tonomous    church    congress.      Formerly  the 

arise  to  the  God  of  truth  and  mercy  frwn  the  Ortho-  Servian  Church  Congress,  which  elected  the 

fnfhflmerTcCl^^^^^^^        ""'  ''^^  ''"'^  Patriarch,  was  compSed  of  twenty-five  der- 
Having  been  authorized  by  the  Most  Holy  Gov-  gymen,  twenty-five  military  men,  and  twcnty- 
eming  Synod,  I  assume  the  duty  of  presenting  their  five  other  laymen.     The  commissioner  of  the 
answer  to  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  American  Government  was  generally  an  inflnential  gen- 
Episcopal  Churoh,  and  beg  you  to  accept  the  assur-  ^-^i   ^i,^   ^^.u  xv^  ,.aj  ^#  twontv-flv«  militarr 
ance  of  the  highest  esteem  of  your  brother  and  co-  ®^*''  ,7     '  V^    o             twenty-nve  military 
servant  in  Chnst  Jesus.                     ISIDOKE,  members  of  the  Congress,  always  knew  he^ 
Firnt  Presiding  Minister  ofthe  Governing  8ynod  of  to  secure  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  the 
all  the  Bussias,  and  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  Government.    The  abolition  of  the  military 
and  St.  Petersburg.  frontier,  and  the  organization  of  the  Greek 
According  to  an  account  given  of  the  Greek  ^^^^^^^  ^^  the  Roumanian  nationality  into  a 
Church  of  Turkey,  by  an  English  clergyman  sepaja^  ecclesiastical  provmce,  had  caused  a 
long  familiar  with  Eastern  Church  affairs,  an  ^T®**  ^^^f'  ^"^^^l  oompositaon  of^eChnTch 
increased  importance  is  now  attributed  to  the  ^f^lP**'  ^  ™°*^  -^^^^®  ^^  ^^  ™?  ^^^^  ^^ 

study  and  the  preaching  of  the  Bible.    He  i^l®    8?*^*^*?  '^^°?v  ^**'!L  "^J^'^T^''! 

goyg.  ligbts,  that  of  electing  the  patnarcn.    As  it 

now  consists  exclusively  of  representatives  of 

IQ  sermons,  letters,  speeches,  this  is  the  topic  the  Servian  nationality,  its  actions  are  doselv 

:;^ef berfnUr  n^'^r  m^ntWis^'k?-  connected  with  the  te^ndencies  of  the  Serviai 

rection  seems  to  have  taken  its  first  impulse  from  nationality  in   Hungary,  ana  were  therefore 

the  sermon  preached  by  the  former  Protosyncellus  watched  with  great  eagerness.     The  OongrefiS 

ofthe  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  on  the  occasion  of  the  again,  as  in  former  years,  consisted  of  seventv- 

enthronization  of  the  latter.    The  Preacher  inno-  ^^^  delegates,  twenty-five  clerical  and  fifty 

vated  (m  the  eyes  of  some  offensively)  by  discard-    ,  ^  a    '         *v     i  *a^     *i *k:- 

ing  compliments,  and  reminding  the  chief  pastor  of  laymen.  Among  the  latter  there  were  this 
the  dangers  and  the  defects  of  tlie  Great  Church  year  only  three  mihtary  men,  but  on  the  other 
over  whioh  he  was  appointed  to  watch.  ^*  Thou  hand  ten  doctors  of  law,  who  had  graduated 
canst  not  but  see  that  the  Word  of  God  doth  not  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and 
dwell  m  us  richly."  That  was  the  key-note  of  his  ^^  promment  leaders  of  the  Oongrea. 
strain.  That  preacher  has  been  recently  sent  to  nnu  tt  f\"»""«'""  *v*»«^*o  ^,x  **m^  v^ui^*^ 
Choritza,  in  Western  Macedonia,  as  archbishop—  The  Hunganan  Government  had  made  great 
and  one  good  effect  of  this  appointment  has  been  to  efforts  to  prevent,  at  the  elections  for  the  Con- 
oaU  forth  from  the  organ  of  the  Armenian  Church  gross,  the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the  na- 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  because  a  truly  spiritual  tional  Bervian  party,  and  to  secure  the  nom- 
pastor  has  been  appointed  to  tend  that  flock.  It  is  i^^^:^^  ^r  „  -Jl-»  jir  «,^^^««*^  t.;™™-  ««  ♦i»i» 
to  be  hoped  that  such  expressions  of  sympathy,  be-  M»ati^'*,?'  ®  "^*?  ^^  moderate  views  on  the 
sides  showing  a  true  bond  of  union  between  believ-  nationality  question.  As  the  national  ciervian 
ers  of  communions  unhappily  still  separated,  may  party  generally  favors  the  extendon  of  the 
also  rouse  the  old  Armenian  Church  to  a  godly  jeal-  rights  of  the  Church  Congress  and  a  develop- 
^^^*  t  ment  of  the  church  constitution  on  the  broad 
The  Church  of  Greece  in  1874  received  a  basis  of  self-government,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
new  bead,  by  the  election  of  the  Archbishop  ernment  found  it  in  its  interest  to  ally  itself 
of  Messenia  as  Metropolitan  of  Attica'  and  closely  with  the  hierarchical  party  which  de- 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  (see  Ghbeoe).  sires  to  clothe  the  bishops  with  as  large  pow- 
Of  other  new  episcopal  appointments,  the  ^i^n,  ers  as  possible.  The  result  of  the  elections 
of  Athens,  of  August  5th  (17),  says  that  "  after  was,  however,  unfavorable  to  the  Hungarian 
long  and  careful  consideration,  royal  decrees  Government.  Cf  the  seventy-five  deputies, 
were  day  before  yesterday  issued,  by  which  only  three  belonged  to  the  strictly  hierarcbi- 
were  designated,  out  of  nine  candidates  pro-  cal  party,  ten  others  to  a  compromidng  middle 
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party,  while  all  the  others  were  stanch  par-  gress,  bat  Stojkovitch  refased  to  comply  with 
tisans  of  the  national  party.    The  candidate  this  demand,  unless  the  Emperor  personally 
of  the  Hangarian  Goyernment  for  the  head-  should  request  him  to  do  so.    The  opening  of 
ship  of  the  church  was  Bishop  Gruitch,  the  this  Congress  was  to  take  place  at  Oarlowitz  on 
administrator  of  the  patriarchate;  the  court  July  11th,  butwas  postponed  to  July  12th.  The 
of  Vienna  favored  the  coadjutor  bishop  Aug-  Hungarian  Government  had  appointed  as  its 
jelitch,  the  head  of  the  clerical  party ;  the  iia-  commissioner  GoanciUor  Hueber,  a  German- 
tional  Servian  party,  in  fine,  was  known  to  Hungarian,  and  native  of  a  Servian  district  of 
snpport  Arsenios  Stojkovitch,  the  former  ad-  Hungary.    The  interest  which  the  entire  Ser- 
ministrator  of  the  patriarchate  and  at  present  vian  nation  takes  in  this  Ohurch  Congress  had 
Bishop  of  Ofen.    Bishop  Gruitch  had,  in  1848,  brought  to  Carlowitz  a  large  number  of  visitors 
been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Magyars,  and  from  all  parts  of  Turkish  as  well  as  Austrian 
by  inflammatory  speeches  had  stirred  up  the  in-  Servia.    On  the  day  of  opening,  the  administra- 
BQrreotion  of  the  Servians  against  the  Magyars,  tor  of  the  patriarchate.  Bishop  Gruitch,  having 
Daring  the  ministry  of  Bach  he  had  to  sutfer  been  led  by  a  deputation  into  the  hall  of  the 
mach  from  persecution,  and  had  to  live  for  Congress,  moved  that  the  respects  of  the  Con* 
many  years  retired  in  a  convent  of  Syrmia.  gress  be  expressed  to  the  royal  commissioner, 
When  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dio-  and  that  he  be  invited  to  open  the  Congress, 
cesein  Slavonia,  he  endeavored  to  atone  for  his  When  the  commissioner  had  made  his  appear- 
natioual  tendencies  in  1848  by  an  excessive  ance,  he  addressed  the  Congress  at  first  in  the 
loyalty.    His  pastoral  letters  were  chiefly  re*  Hungarian,  after  that  in  the  Servian  language, 
markable  for  the  emphatic  recommendation  of  and  then  read  the  royal  rescript,  also  in  both 
sabouasiveness  to  the  Emperor  and  the  lawful  languages.    The  rescript  designated,  as  the  first 
aathorities.    He  found  it  all  the  easier  to  re-  busmess  of  the  Congress,  the  election  of  a 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Hungarian  patriarch,  after  which  the  Synod  would  meet 
Government,  as  he  has  an  excellent  command  to  dispose  of  several  subjects  referred  to  it, 
of  the  Magyar  language,  having  been  educated  and  to  elect  bishops  for  the  vacant  sees ;  sub- 
in  a  Magyar  county.    He  has  broken  off  all  sequently  the  Congress  would  continue  its 
connection  with  the  national  Servian  party,  tnmsactions  on  church,  school,  and  property 
The  coa^utor  bishop  Augyelitoh  is  regarded  questions.     Full  accounts  of  the  proceeduigs 
as  the  best  anthority  in  all  questions  of  the  of  the  Congress  were  published  in  a  litho- 
Oriental  Church  law.    He  is  a  determined  op-  graphed  paper,  specially  established  at  Car- 
ponentof  all  the  innovations  which  the  creation  lowitz  for  the  purpose,  and  published  in  the 
of  an  autonomous  Church  Congress  has  intro-  German  langaage,  under  the  titie  of  CarloHtzer 
daced  into  the  administration  of  the  parishes,  Correspandsnz.    Immediately  after  the  verifi- 
of  the  consistories,  and  the  eparchiai  assem-  cation  of  the  elections,  the  Congress  proceeded 
blies.    He  desires  to  maintain  the  full  authority  to  the  nomination  of  the  patriarch.     In  ac- 
of  the  bishops,  not  only  in  all  questions  strictly  cordance  with  the  general  expectation.  Bishop 
ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  administration  of  Stojkovitch  was  the  first  choice,  sixty-three 
Ohorch  property.    Being  thoroughly  conserva-  votes  being  cast  for  him  and  seven  members 
tire  in  all  his  views,  he  knew  how  to  obtain  abstaining  from  voting.    The  Government  re< 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  Vienna  court,  fused  to  sanction  the  election,  the  royal  rescript. 
Bishop  Stojkovitch  is  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  which  is  dated  Ebensee,  July  22d,  merely  stat- 
advocate  of  all  the    peculiar  tenets  of  the  ing  that  upon  motion  of  the  Prime-Minister  of 
Oriental  Church,  but  he  regards  the  participa-  Hungary,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Hungarian 
tion  of  laymen  in  the  administration  of  tempo-  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ralities  as  entirely  compatible  with  the  charao-  ernment  of  Croatia,  the  royal  sanction  could 
ter  of  the  Oriental  Church.    He  kept  entirely  not  be  given  to  the  election  of  Bishop  Stojko- 
abof  from  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops  and  the  vitch.    After  the  reading  of  the  royal  rescript, 
clerical  party  against  the  authority  of  the  Ser-  the  Church  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
rian  Church  Congress,  and  thus  gained  the  af-  pressing  regret  that,  for   the  first   time  in 
faction  of  the  national  party.    Having  been  the  history  of  the  Austro-Servians,  the  royal 
appointed  administrator  of  the  patriarchate  at  sanction  had  been  denied  to  a  patriarch  who 
the  death  of  Patriarch  Mashirevitch,  he  gained  had  been  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.    The 
as  president  of  the  precedboig  Church  Congress,  members  of  the  Congress  were  at  first  in- 
bythejadidoos  exercise  of  his  powers,  univer-  clined  to  resign  in  a  body,  as  they  were  not 
sal  aatlsfaetlon.    In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  willing  to  elect  any  of  the  other  bishops  of  the 
of  the  clerical  party  against  him,  he  was  re-  Servian  Church.     At  length,  however,  they 
liered  from  the  administration  of  the  patri-  agreed  to  proceed  to  a  second  election,  and  to 
archate,  although  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ex-  cast  their  votes  for  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
pressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  his  satisfaction  Greek  Church  of  the  Roumanian  nation.  Arch- 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  grand-cross  of  the  bishop  Ivacskovitch,  who,  although  the  head 
Order  of  Leopold.  The  Hungarian  Government,  of  the  church  of  another  nationality,  was  yet 
being  afraid  of  the  popularity  of  Bishop  Stojko-  a  native  Servian  and  a  personal  friend  of 
vitch,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  decline  Stojkovitch.     He  was  accordingly  elected  on 
selection  even  before  the  opening  of  the  Con-  July  31st,  by  fifty-six  votes;  the  candidate  of 
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the  Government,  Bishop  Graitch,  receiving  only  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  SjDod. 
only  seven  votes.  The  new  election  inspired  After  long  negotiations,  in  which  the  lion- 
all  the  more  confidence,  as  Bishop  Ivacskovitch,  garian  Government  took  an  active  part  in  favor 
as  head  of  the  Oharch  of  the  Roumanian  na-  of  the  hishops,  an  agreement  was  attained,  in 
tionality,  had  already  had  some  experience  in  virtue  of  which  disciplinary  qnestiona,  of  a 
the  administration  of  a  similar  position.  Be-  purely  ecclesiastical  character,  were  added  to 
fore  the  separation  of  the  Church  of  the  Rou-  the  subjects  which  are  under  the  exclusive 
manian  from  that  of  the  Servian  nationality,  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops..  The  OcKigresB  id- 
lie  had  been  Bishop  of  Arad,  and,  when  that  journed  on  October  26th. 
diocese  became  a  part  of  the  Roumanian  Ohurch  The  National  Oongress  of  the  Greek  Church 
province,  he  had  remained  its  bishop ;  and,  al-  of  the  Roumanian  nation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
though  of  the  Servian  nationality,  had  gained  Hungary  met  on  October  27th,  at  Uermann- 
the  confidence  of  the  Roumanians  to  such  an  stadt,  in  order  to  elect  another  metropolitan 
extent  that  they  elected  him,  in  1878,  their  and  head  of  the  Church  in  place  of  Archbishop 
metropolitan.  Although  the  Hungarian  Gov-  Ivacskovitch,  who  had  been  elected  by  ihe 
ernment  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  re-  Servian  Church  Congress  Patriarch  of  Carlo- 
suit  of  the  second  election,  it  deemed  it  best  witz.  An  important  innovation  in  the  Gredk 
this  time  not  to  withhold  its  sanction,  and  ac-  Oriental  Church  was  the  convocation  bj 
cordingly  Bishop  Ivacskovitch  was,  on  August  Bishop  Pavel,  of  Szamos-Ujvar,  of  a  diocesan 
18th,  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor,  installed  as  synod,  one-third  of  the  members  to  be  clerical 
Patriarch  of  the  Servian  nationality  by  pom-  and  two-thirds  lay  delegates.  This  is  believed 
pons  solemnities.  The  Synod  of  the  Servian  to  be  the  first  diocesan  synod  of  the  kind  in 
bishops,  which  could  now  be  convoked  under  the  Greek  Oriental  Church, 
the  presidency  of  the  patriarch,  filled  the  va-  The  Synod  of  the  Greek  Church  of  Bon- 
cant  sees  of  Temesvar  and  Carlstadt  by  the  mania  met  in  November,  and  remained  in  sor 
election  of  the  priests  Y oinovitch  and  Zsioko-  sion  for  about  six  weeks.  It  passed  a  resolution 
vitcb,  both  of  whom  were  confirmed  by  the  to  ask  the  Government  to  place  the  entire  sjs- 
Gt>vernment.  The  Church  Congress  reassem-  tem  of  public  instruction  under  the  control  of 
bled  on  October  6th.  The  leader  of  the  nation-  the  Church.  The  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
al  party.  Dr.  Miletitch,  objected  to  a  proposition  conceded  to  the  bishop  tlie  right  of  examining 
of  the  patriarch  to  invite  the  royal  commis-  and  approving  the  school-books ;  bat  the  ques- 
sioner  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress ;  the  tion  whether  the  Church  was  also  to  control 
objection  was,  however,  withdrawn,  when  the  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  was  referred 
patriarch  assured  the  Congress  that  he  and  not  to  the  Diet. 

the  commissioner  would  preside  at  the  Con-  GR£GORY,  DunuT  Sandfobd,  an  enter- 
gress.  The  commissioner  laid  before  the  Con-  prising,  useful,  and  philanthropic  citizen  of 
gress  the  report  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  on  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  bom  in  Reading,  Conn., 
the  statute  concerning  the  organization  of  the  February  6, 1800 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  Decem- 
Church  Congress,  which  the  Hungarian  Gov-  her  8,  1874.  In  1808  his  father  removed  to 
ernment  had  referred  to  the  Episcopal  Synod  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and,  young  as  he  was,  the  boy 
for  its  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  Congress  began  to  look  about  for  employment.  He  was 
were  any  thing  but  pleased  with  the  report  of  at  first  errand-boy  in  the  Eagle  Tavern,  bat  at 
the  bishops,  and  especially  objected  to  their  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  developed  business 
demand  that  not  only  all  dogmatical,  ritual,  abilities,  which  led  the  then  State  Controller 
and  liturgical  questions  should  belong  to  the  to  take  him  into  that  office  as  a  clerk.  He  re- 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Synod,  mained  there  fourteen  years,  rising  to  the  po- 
bnt  also  all  questions  of  church  discipline.  A  sition  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Canal  Department, 
committee  of  fifteen  members  was  elected  to  and  fulfilling  all  trusts  confided  to  him  with 
examine  the  report  of  the  bishops,  and  to  pro-  such  ability  and  integrity  that  the  poeition  of 
pose  to  this  Congress  a  proper  course  of  action,  deputy  controller  was  pressed  np<>n  him  by 
While  the  committee  was  unanimous  in  the  re-  Governor  Marcy.  He  declined  this,  and  sc- 
jection  of  some  demands  of  the  bishops,  it  was  oepted  the  general  superintendency  of  Messrs, 
not  altogether  opposed  to  a  compromise.  The  Yates  and  Mclntire^s  lottery  business,  which 
leader  of  the  compromising  party,  Dr.  Maksi-  was  then  conducted  for  the  State,  for  the  en< 
raovitch,  prepared  a  new  draft  of  a  statute  for  dowment  of  schools  and  colleges.  He  man- 
the  composition  of  this  Congress,  and  the  Con-  aged  their  business  first  as  their  superintendent, 
gress  expressed  its  concurrence  in  the  desire  and  after  they  retired  as  their  successor,  until 
for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  the  legal  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  corn- 
rejecting  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Miletitch  to  mission,  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  then  settled 
make  the  statute  of  1871  the  basis  of  the  dis-  up  the  business,  which  took  several  years 
cussion.  While  the  bishops  demanded  that  the  more.  Meantime  he  had  removed  in  1834  to 
Congress  should  regulate  the  autonomy  of  the  Jersey  City,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  and  set  him- 
Church  only  in  agreement  with  the  Synod,  thus  self  to  the  work  of  building  up  this  now  large 
making  it  dependent  upon  the  concurrence  and  wealthy  suburb  of  New  York.  He  became 
of  the  Synod,  the  middle  party  conceded  that  one  of  the  *^  Jersey  Associates,"  and  directed 
the  Congress  should  act  in  important  questions  their  purchases  of  waste  lands  which  have  since 
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yielded  sneh  Immense  wealth  to  the  aasooia*  in  latitude  TS**  24'  21"  by  this  expedition  was 
tion ;  was  an  efficient  offioer  of  the  town  and  rightly  named  Grinnell  Land,  and  English  and 
county  boards,  major  of  the  young  city  for  French  explorers  and  geographers  have  united 
three  successive  terms,  member  of  (Congress  with  our  own  in  conferring  ttiat  name  upon  it. 
from  1847  to  1849,  strongly  pressed  for  United  Mr.  GrinneU's  zeal  was  not  cooled  by  the  want 
States  Senator,  and  Water  Oommissioner,  Bank  of  success  which  attended  this  first  expedition. 
Commissioner,  president  of  the  first  savings-  In  1868,  in  conjunction  with  George  Peabody, 
bank  of  Jersey  (Jity,  director  at  one  time  in  six-  he  expended  $50,000  in  fitting  out  the  second 
teen  different  railway  companies,  including  all  Franklin   Expedition,  which    was   placed  in 
that  had  their   termini  in  Jersey  City ;  and  charge  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  Grovemment  bearing 
a  boantifnl  giver  to  churches  of  all  denomina-  the  expense  of  manning    and  victualing  the 
tions,  public  schools,  city  parks,  and  aU  other  Advance  and  Rescue,  and  supplying  the  ex- 
institations  and  enterprises  intended  to  benefit  plorers   with   apparatus.      He   gave,  besides 
his  fellow-citizens.    No  man  was  better  or  money,  his  valuable  time  and  his  unwearied 
more  favorably  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  his  efforts  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  expedi- 
adopted  city.    About  1851  or  1852  Mr.  Gregory  tion.    He  was  greatly  gratified  with  what  it 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  and  greatly  accomplished,  though  it  was  less  than  he  had 
enjoyed  the  contrast  between  the  more  quiet  hoped.    The  Hayes  Expedition  also  found  in 
life  of  the  Old  World  and  the  bustle,  enterprise,  him  a  liberal  patron,  as  did  the  last  sad  bat 
and  push  of  tlie  New.  not  wholly  unproductive  expedition  of  Gaptain 
GRINNELL,  Hbnbt,  an  eminent  American  HalL    He  haa  great  faith  in  Gaptain  Hidl,  to 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  long  connected  whom  he  believed  the  public  were  indebted 
with  arctic  explorations,  bom  in  New  Bed-  for  most  of  what  was  known  in  regard  to  the 
ford,  Mass.,  in  1800 ;  died  in  New  York  Gity,  &te  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 
Jane  80^  1874.    Ho  was  of  Huguenot  ances-  So  anxious  was  he  for  the  success  of  the  Po- 
trr,  and  the  name  is  stiU  preserved  in  a  street,  laris  Expedition  that  with  his  approval  one  of 
a  square,  and  an  artesian  well  in  Paris,  though  his  sons  came  from  Australia  to  go  out  in  her; 
with   what  was  the  original  spelling — Gre-  but,  learning  from    actual  observation  how 
nelle.    Mr.  Grinnell's  early  education  was  very  poorly  the  vessel  was  prepared  for  the  work 
thoroogh;  the  New  Bedford  Academy,  from  it  proposed  to  undertake,  he  pursaaded  his  son 
which  he  graduated  in  1818,  being  one  of  the  to  abandon  the  voyage.    In  1852  Henry  Grin- 
best  schools  of  that  time.    The  same  year  he  nell  retired  from  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Mintam 
came  to  New  York  and  became  a  clerk  with  d&  Co.,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Messrs.  H.  D.  &  E.  B.  Sewell,  a  large  com-  easy  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  mercantile 
mission-bouse  in  Pine  Street,  with  whom  he  career.    After  an  interval  of  leisure  he  became 
remained  until  1826,  when,  a  change  occurring  engaged  in  insurance,  and  since  1859  had  heen 
in  the  firm  of  ^Blsh  &  Grinnell,  in  whioh  his  connected  with  the  Liverpool  and  London  In- 
elder  hrother,  Joseph  Grinnell,  had  been  a  snrance  Company,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
partner  smce  1810,  he  and  another  brother,  time  at  the  head  of  its  interests  in  this  coun- 
Moses  H.,  joined  the  firm,  and  two  years  later,  try.    His  name  has  not  been  conspicnous  in 
Joseph  Grinnell  retiring,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  the  public  eye  of  late  years,  for  he  took  no 
Sen.,  entered  it.    The  great  shipping-house  of  active  part  in  the  movements  of  the  day  out- 
Grinnell,  Mintum  &  Co.,  thus  formed,  trans-  side  of  his  favorite  field.     For  a  few  years 
acted  a  safe  and  prosperous  shipping  business  previous  to  his  retirement  from  the  firm  of 
for  more  tiian  thirty  years,  never  engaging  in  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  be  was  much  inter- 
any  speculation  nor  departing  in  any  way  from  ested  in  politics,  and  in  1848  was  a  very  ear- 
their  legitimate  department  of  trade.    Their  nest  opponent  of  slavery.  His  political  opinions 
credit  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  and  afterward  underwent  considerable  modifica- 
their  business  was  conducted  wi^  such  mod-  tion,  and  he  took  no  part  in  party  struggles, 
eration  as  to  leave  the  partners  ample  time  for  A  noteworthy  element  in  his  character,  which 
such  intellectnal    pursuits    as  they  desired,  has  made  his  name  less  prominent  of  recent 
Henry  Qrinnell  was   specially  interested  in  years  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  was 
geographical  studies,  and  had  always  been  oo-  his  marked  inclination  for  privacy  and  retire- 
cnpied  and   charmed    with    explorations   in  ment.      He  deprecated  the  mention    of  his 
arctic  seas,  though  we  believe  none  of  the  name  in  public  prints,  and  courteously  de- 
l&rge  fleet  of  the  firm  were  engaged  in  the  clined  to  give  aid  in  the  way  of  information 
whale  or  seal  fisheries.     Sir  John  Franklin  to  any  who  desired  to  make  mention  of  his 
was  one  of  his  heroes,  and  when  in  1850  five  life  and  services  in  the  cause  of  arctic  explo- 
jears  had  passed  since  any  tidings  had  been  ration  in  books.   His  decision  of  character  and 
received  from  him,  Mr,  Grinnell,  at  his  own  strength  of  will  were  softened  by  a  liberal  dia- 
expense,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  position  and  a  ready  courtesy  of  manner, 
of  the  lost  navigator.  This  was  the  expedition  GRISCOM,  John  Hoseins,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
which  sailed  from  New  York  in  May,  1850,  nent  American  physician,  humanitarian,  and 
imder  conunand  of  Lieutenant  E.  J.  De  Haven,  author,  born  in  New  York  City,  August  14, 
and  in  which  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  went  as  surgeon  1809 ;  died  there,  of  disease  of  the  brain,  April 
and  naturalist.    The  unknown  land  discovered  28, 1874.    He  was  a  son  of  the  lata  Prof-  John 
VOL.  xrv. — 25    A 
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Qriscoia,  LL.  D.     He  received  hieearlj  ednca-    a  branah  of  the  Poloclnqae,  and  traded  tcitb 
tion  in  the  collegiate  school  of  the  Society    the  interior  by  Vera  Pm;  those  of  Sanio  To- 
of  Friends,  studied  medicine  witli  Profa.  John     mas,  ooe  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Carib- 
D.  GodmanandValentitieMott,  and  took  hisde-     bean  coast,  proposed  to  open  npa   road  to  tU 
greeof  M.  I),  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania     capital  by  way  of  thedepartmeotof  Chiijuiom- 
in  1832.    Tlie  following  year  he  was  appointed    la,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  take  advantigr 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  New  York  Dispen-    of  a  part  of  the  river  Motagua.    The  natitc^ 
snry,  of  which  he  became  Phy.iician  in  1831.    alfinu  that  these  attempts  at  colonization  were 
From  1836  to  1810 he  wasProfessorofCheniis-     powerfully  aided   by  the  British  mtnister  in 
try  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and    Guatemala.    Some  years  ago  a  Belgian  rom- 
io  1842  be  was  appointed  City  Inspector,  which     pany  took  the  anbject  up,  and  attracted  im- 
position he  held  one  year,  when  he  became    attention  of  a  great  number  of  families  iu 
Visiting  Physician  of  New  York  Hospital,  in    Belgium,    Luxemburg,  South   Germsny,  ar.J 
which  service  he  continued  until  a  few  years     France.     Central  America  was  then  mnch  less 
sinne.    From  1849  to  1851  ho  was  General    known  than  it  is  at  present.    After  a  confi-l- 
Agent  of  the  Ooinraisaioners  of  Emigration,     erable  espenditure  of  time   and  mooey,  tlie 
He  was  also  identified  with  the  manugement     eonipany  obtained  the  concession  of  the  di^^ 
of  thoNewYork  Prison  Association,  the  Juvo-     trict  of  Santo  Tomia,  hut  the  climate  priiT.-d 
nile  Reformatory,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,     unfavorable  to  European  constitutions;  and. 
the  New  York  Sanitary  Association,  the  Social     besides,  the  bad  management  of  the  coluoy. 
Science  Association,  and  the  New  York  Asso-     the  pretensions  of  tiie  Government  coramis- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and     siouer,   and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
Art.    Of  the  last-named  association  he  was    municating  quickly  with  the  capital,  presented 
one  of  llie  founders,  the  first  president,   ond     serious  obstacles  to  tlie  success  of  tli«  schenit. 
long  its  most  zealous  and  efficient  member.    He    The  colonists  finding  themselves  tyrannized 
was  through  Ufe  a  strict  adiiorent  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.    Dr.  Griscom  wrote  much  and 
ably  on  medical,  sanitary,  hygienic,  and  scien- 
tilie   topics.      Uia   priiicipal   pnblished   works 
are  "  Animal    Mechanism    and    Pliysiology " 
(1839);  "Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laborinff 
CiassesofNew  York;  "  "The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Air,  and  the  Means  of  the  Ventilation  of 
Buildings"  (1850);    "An   Oration  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine"  (1854);  "A  Memoir 
of  John  Griscom,  LL.  D."  (1859);   "Essayson 
Prison  Reform  ;  "  and  numerous  papers  in  the 
medical  Journals;  and  we  believe  he  also  edited 
an  American  edition  of  the  "  life  and  Times 
of  Steiihen  GrellSt." 

GUATEMALA  (RkpCblica  dk  GtrArKMALA), 
one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Ceutral 
America,  stretching  from  13°  50'  to  18°  15' 
north  latitude,  and  from  88°  14'  to  93°  13' 
west  longitude.  Its  boundaries  are  :  north, 
the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas;  eitst,  Balize 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  south,  Honduras  and 
Sun  Salvador;  and  southwest  and  west,  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Guatemala  has  as  yet  no  writ-  , 
ten  constitution,  a  circumstance  consequent  on  i 
the  radical  changes  that  have  taken  place 
there.  protected  them,  and  defrauded  by  th«  Belgiao 

The  territory  of  the  republic  embraces  an  consul,  many  of  them  endeavored  to  go  back 
area  of  40,777  square  miles;  and  the  popula-  to  their  own  euuntries.  In  three  monitn. 
tion,  in  1878,  was  estimated  at  1.200,000  ap-  fl-om  August  to  October,  in  the  year  1844,  foot 
proximately,  that  of  the  capital  being  set  hundred  Belgian  colonists  died  in  Santo  To- 
down  at  46.000  in  1871.  Details  of  the  pro-  mas,  chiefly  from  neglect ;  for,  although,  hj 
portions  of  the  various  elements  constituting  treaty  between  the  company  and  the  Govern- 
the  population  may  be  found  in  the  Ansl-al  ment,  the  colonists  were  received  and  adoptrf 
Ctclop«dia  for  1873,  page  341.  as  citizena  of  Guatemnla,  when  trouble  std 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  col-  sicknesB  set  in,  the  Government  took  no  fur- 
□nies  in  Guatemala:  one  at  Boca  Nueva,  and  tlier  concern  about  their  condition. 
t!ie  other  at  Santo  Tomiia,  both  on  the  Atlan-  Another  cause  of  failure  was  the  death  of 
tie  coast.  None  have  as  yet  been  formed  on  the  chief  agent  of  the  company,  who  proposed 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  colonists  of  Boca  Nue-  Eeveral  improvements  which,  if  carried  our, 
va  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of     would  not  only  have  insured  the  prosperity  of 
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tlie  oolonjr,  bat  tended  to  develop  the  general  in  snch  a  manner  that,  at  short  notice,  General 

commercial  interests  of  the  repnblio.    Among  Barrios  can  have  nnder  arms  a  force  of  10,000 

other   plans  which  he    had  formed,  after  a  men. 

dne  study  of  the  topography  of  the  region  to  Thanks  to  several  new  soorces  of  income 

bo  colonized,  was  that  of  deepening  the  en-  called  into  existence  by  the  Government,  the 

trance  to  the  Rio  Dnice,  withont  which  the  public  treasury  has  improved  in  a  remarkable 

fine  port  of  Santo  Tomds  must  always  remain  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

shut  out  from  communication  with  the  interi-  statement  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1878 : 

or ;  while  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  would  bbvinui. 

allow  large  vessels  to  pass  in,  and  make  the         On  hand  from  ists |i8,ooo 

lagoon  of  Izabal  abetter  port  than  any  now         ^fiit^tiu?"** Mi'SS 

existing  in  Central  America.    It  would  like-  cfiy  contribationfl' !!!!!.."!!!.'.'!!.'!.'.'!!      sa'TSQ 

wise  render  the  large  river  Polochique  ser-         Sngar^plaDUtlon  tax 48,'4i4 

viceable  as  a  way  of  communication  as  far  as         ^U^'S^^^ SS'S 

Teleman;  agriculture  m  Vera  Paz  would  be-  

come  an  important  industry;  land  would  in-  ^****' $2,6i5,6Tr 

crease  in  value;   Livingstone  would  be  con-  sxfendituees. 

verted  into  an  excellent  seaport ;  and  new  at-         Ar!?7  vr ;•*•*-:, $l»S57,848 

tractions  would  be  offered  for  a  numerous  im-  pilSiS?^!"!!^.*!?;;:;::;:;::::;;::::   2w;2to 

migration.  PabUcinatractlon  !!..*!!!!.'.'!. '.'!!!!!!!!       »]&» 

But  why    the   introduction    of   forei;?ner8         pSSiSJSSlp ^'Si 

gbould  be  indispensable  to  the  material  de-  Forei«naiikir»  '.*.!!'.'.!!!'.!!*.!'.!!*.".!".'.."*.        6,488 

velopment  of  a  country  with  an  average  of  S**^*^?^ ••.% 1?*'^®® 

thirty  indiyidnals  to  the  square  mile,   may  ^SS^^,^'^!'^^ :::"::. :::      'J'jS? 

justly  be  regarded  with  wonder,  while  Chili,         Mimicipal  sabsidiea 86,841 

the  most  flourishing  agricultural  state  in  ifflSriiiiibmiii- i:::.;;:::::::::;:    'IS? 

Amenca,  after  the  United  States,  has   not         Mint 5»j\ik 

qnite  nine  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  and         f?**"^?? *'22 

fewer  natural    advantages    than  Guatemala.  Gnnpowder,''saUpctre*,*etcV                       l,S 

The  evil  in  the  latter  republic  is  not  owing  to         Diabnnementa 7,8i8 

a l«ck  of  hands,  but  to  the  improper  direction  I^^SSilitoii  idV^i.:;-.::::;.:-.     M 

of  taoae  which  exist.    The  Indians,  who  con-  **  of  depoflita 41,868 

stitute  rather  more  than  one-half  of  thepopu-         Snndriea 88,910 

lation,  there  take  the  pi  ace  of  beasts  of  burden ;  Total $9,608,588 

aod  the  only  instruments  they  are  accustomed  tt        xv       •              i        ^  ^la  tt^ix    '    •    j. 

to  handle,  or  of  which  they  are  even  aware,  are  ^.^V;^  .*^?5Li«  \^^^P^^^  of  $12,189,  agamst 

the  knife; the  pick,  the  michete,  and  the  axe;  I18i000inl872,  with  an  increased  expenditure 

whereas,  with*^  suitable  implements  and  mal  "^  the  branch  of  pubbc  mstruction   and  an 

chines/they    would  be   enabled  to  till  the  unusually  hirge  payment  on  account  of  the 

frroond  at  once  more  thoroughly  and  to  greater  P*io"<5  ^9^-             i.r  t.  ji  -*  *:  *•      ^i,    r^ 

extent;  the  yield  of  the  varied  products  which  Accordmg  to  published  statastics  the  Gov- 

fiada^nial  soil  in  Guatemala  would  be  fai-  ?S™°^  ^V^TJ^I^''  ^^  u  ^^  ^^T^""' 

creased  one  hnndred-fold;  and  with  adequate  1!I^'o7k^q*^i^®'^^*-^®'  """^i  ^^%  \?o^?^o* o^"* 

roads  and  other  facilities  for  transporting  those  m7,216M,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $12,152.85. 

products  to  the  coasts,  the  republiTwould  soon  l^^,  '?!^^^«   ^«'   ^^^^   1®^*'  amounted  to 

hare  little  to  envy  the  most  prosperous  of  the  'p-^*'!*^"^- 

Spanish-American  republics  m  the  matter  of  oS!£^t  w  .^°^!?f.!!\!?!^r?  ^*ow'^  lo 

exports,  ^^      ! 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  even  after  the  Docreaao  of  debt $96,797  81 

adoption  of  the  modern  labor-saving  appli-  The  deuda  eonvertida  (home  debt),  which 

ances  for  husbandry,  the  apportionment  by  fam-  was  at  50  per  cent,  two  years  ago,  had  reached 

ilies  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  Indians  would  85  per  cent.,  and  the  capitalists  of  tlie  country 

Btimolate  the  latter  to  still  greater  activity ;  but  were  making  it  their  principal  object  of  in- 

if  such  a  system  were  inaugurated,  it  would  be  vestments. 

easj  to  furnish  each  family  with  the  necessary  The  sale  of  spirits,  in  the  first  three  months 

Keds,  and  render  cultivation  compulsory.  of  1874,  produced  the  following  amounts :  In 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  January,  $58,508.48;    February,   $54,001.56; 

Bnfino  Barrios ;  the  president  of  the  cabinet  March,  $60,252.68— making  a  total  of  $122,- 

18  J.  M.  Samayoa,  Minister  of  War  and  of  762.67. 

Pablic  Works ;  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  F.  It  was  decided  by  the  Government  that,  in- 

Alborez ;    of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ramon  Rosa ;  stead  of  the  Agricultural  Hypothecary  Bank 

and  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Pnblic  Instruction,  to  be  created  by  decree  of  August  27,  1878,  a 

and  Pablic  Worship,  M.  A.  Soto.  National  Bank  of  emission  and  discount  should 

The  army  has  b€^n  reduced  to  the  number  be  established,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

of  men  sufficient  for  the  garrisons  of  the  prin-  The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  bank  is  com- 

cipal  towns;  and  the  mOitia  force  organized  posed  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished 
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men  in  the  oountiy,  natives  and  foreigners ;  The  quantities  of  the  principal  export  staples 

and  the  notes  issued  are  guaranteed  by  the  sent  out  of  the  country  in  1878  were  as  fol- 

capital  above  mentioned,  and  by  the  national  lows : 

Government.  ArUda^                                        Qnatiy«. 

The  new  bank,  established  with  the  pro-         c*^^f  "  i ^'SS'JSi^?^'' 

oeeds  of  mortmain  properties,  was  to  be  opened  i^i»-rubber"'.".*  *.'.*.".*.'.' *.'.'.'.'.'      sao^     ♦• 

about  the  1st  of  tfnly.    The  funds  amounted         Lead .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'..'        86,890     " 

to  more  than  $2,000,000,  but  not  more  than         saSH^riila w'm     " 

one-half  had  as  yet  been  realized.    The  prod-  

uct  of  the  liquidations  was  to  be  paid  into  Cochineal,  notwithstanding  the  nnusEnal 
the  bank  by  half-yearly  installments.  To  begin  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  crop,  was 
operations,  the  bank  counted  on  those  for  De-  ^^^^  **  ^^^  reduced  prices  for  export  that 
oember,  1878,  and  June,  1874,  as  well  as  the  many  planters  have  decided  to  follow  the  move- 
cash  already  on  hand,  according  to  the  law  of  ^^^^  initiated  in  1872  of  abandoning  the  cult- 
consolidation.  The  opening  of  the  bank  was  ^^^  o^.  t^®  cochineal  insect,  and  devoting  their 
anxiously  awaited,  and  great  benefits  were  ex-  attention  to  the  production  of  coffee.* 
pected  to  accrue  to  commerce  in  general.  .  The  yield  of  the  dye  just  referred  to  will  in 
Notwithstanding  the  political  disorders  of  all  likelihood  prove  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
recent  years,  the  financial  condition  of  the  re-  quantity  next  season,  owing  to  extensive  inun- 
public  is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  prosper-  dations  which  occurred  in  September  in  some 
ous,  and  the  national  credit  has  been  sustained  o^  the  chief  producing  districts, 
in  Europe  through  very  trying  circumstances.  9^  ^.  *^®  Products  cultivated  in  regular  plan- 
Some  failures  having  taken  place  in  a  man-  tations  in  Guatemala,  coffee  is  the  most  impor- 
ner  to  give  ground  for  suspicion,  a  decree  was  ^ant ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the 
issued  for  the  imprisonment  of  such  bankrupts  P^ice  of  that  berry  in  European  markets  of 
as  could  not  prove  their  failure  to  be  the  result  late,  planters  do  not  seem  to  Jbe  discouraged, 
of  unavoidable  misfortune.  ^"^  bestow  more  and  more  attention  upon  its 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1872,  culture  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  countries  to  which  they  were  seut,  The  alluvial  soils  and  deep  vegetable  loams 
were  as  follows :  ^^  Oosta  Grande,  not  infrequently  mixed  with 
coantriML                                         vaiQM.  saud  aud  volcanic  debris^  appear  to  be  remark- 
Great  Britain $732,047  88  ably  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of 

^yjJSny B28'340M  the  plant,*  both  in  respect  of  productiveness 

United  BtaVes  !!".!*.'.'.'.!!!.*!.'.!!'.!!!".     994'.B00  56  and  the  quality  of  th  e  bean.    The  coffee-shrub 

Beiginm ^'^  So  thrives  at  almost  all   elevations  in    Central 

8oith'AjnVrica"^'.^' ■'■.■*.*.■.*.'.■.'.■.'.*.".■      ei>i  04  America,  from  the  torrid  coast-regions  of  the 

Central  America 196,900  80  sea-level,  where  vegetation    is  luxuriant  to 

^*^^ ^y^^^  rankness,  up  to  the  line  of  perennial  cold;  but 

Total 18,691,710  19  it  is  most  prolific  on  the  sea-coast,  producing 

The  figures  of  this  table,  compared  with  the  all  the  year  round,  so  that  at  any  given  time 

value  of  the  exports  for  1871,  show  a  differ-  the  same  tree  may  present  the  phenomenon  of 

ence  of  some  $65,000  in  favor  of  the  latter  fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  bIo6S<»i 

year ;  but  the  average  for  both  marks  a  steady  to  absolute  maturity.    This  continuous  fructi- 

improvement    since    1869 — an    improvement  fication,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  coffee-shrub, 

which  was  still  more  flattering  in  1878,  as  is  is  owing  to  the  showers  so  frequent  daring  the 

exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table  of  the  exports  dry  season.    In  the  more  elevated  regions  the 

for  the  septennium  ending  with  that  year :  yield  is  smaller,  but  the  quality  is  finer,  when 

tmti.                                                VftTnet.  uot  impaired  by  unseasonable  rains  about  the 

j^ ^i'lS'^  timeof  the  ripening  of  the  berry.    Theserains, 

laS . .'  *  * .' .' ! .' .'  .* ."  .*  .*  .* .'  *  .* .'  .*  .* ."    .' .'  .' . ."  .*  .* .'  \  \    l!4§7,'oS  and  a  growth  of  parasitic  moss  on  the  stems  and 

1870 '. '.  1 1 . . '. * '. '. '. '. *. *. *. .'..'..* ". '. *. *. *. '. '. *. '.'.'.'. ".    8,446,926  branches  of  the  plants,  are  th e  only  d angers  to 

1878 !!!!"!  i !  i !  i  i  !."!"!!*!.'!  i !  1 !!!.'.".'  .*    s'Si 'So  ^®  apprehended  at  considerable  altitades.    In 

1878!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!.!!'..!',!!!!!!!!!!!    sisesioei  some  parts  of  the  republic  the  shrub  grows 

Total $17,896,845  ^^^^f"""^^^  '^^\  ^L^J^'T^^   ^*  t  ^^^^*  ""l 

T\.^ :««-««-« :» iQTQ  „„  «^^T.«^^^  «,?fi.  iQTo  4,000  and  even  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

i.  w.«rS^h»J!ll»^-3T„J>i?H   1^1  Northeast  and  northwest  winds  are  particn- 

18  here  seen  to  have  been  about  one-tmrd,  and    i„  i„  j^„4..„«4.:„«  x^  xu^  *«««-  i.«:««  «<.  i- r,  «« 

far  in  advance  of  tlie  average  valne  of  the  ex-  ^„tt'/"f  i!!  i?,i!,*„^*^a^'"Lnt  WfiS^ 

^>.«4.«  ^^-  ♦kxv  «ix^„«  ««^«.««!«:«i  ^.v^^v^  ««»  *o  Violent  as  to  dry  them  up  and  prevent  iructin- 

^fllV  tl^^In^t?^^^  cation  for  that  and  the  following  year.    A 

^Lffnn^ii^n^^^^^^  ^offcc  cstatc  of  avcragc  size  contains  some 

f r^ft  Lr^lfi  A^^^^^^^  100,000  trees;  and  oflood  coffee-seed,  sown 

1878,  page  345,  concerning  a  probable  marked  .    '.     nroner  season— usuallv  in  SeDtember  or 

improvement  for  that  year.  ?J  V^l  proper  season    usually  in  cjeptemoer  or 

'rlw^  Z.^^^^Aw\^^  «^io♦  i«,««i«.  ^^^^^^A  ;«  October— and  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 

The  commodities  most  largely  exported  m  ^^^^^^^^^^  :„  ^^^rv  rPsnecL  not  mor^  than 

1872  were :  coffee,  valued  at  $1,669,553 ;  coch-  Sr™!?^?^?  ?..  Jw/«   W^^^1o^«  «aWi^ 

ineal,  $495,880 ;  skins,  $95,416  ;  India-rubber,  ^6  per  cent,  germmates.    Good  plants  usually 

$1 24,824.  •  s«e  Ahnual  Ctolopadu  for  1878,  page  aTS. 
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arrive  &t  fall  bearing  in  tlie  sixth  Tear;  in  the  It  is  reported  thntthe  chief  t^wnsareBliortlj 

twelfth  thef  are  in  their  prirae ;  and  some  to  be  lighted  with   gaa,  and  proposala  have 

oontinae  to  bear  until  the  eigliteenth  or  tven-  been  made  for  porcelain,  paper,  and  stearine 

tieth  jear.  candle  factories. 

The  Ooverament,  at  the  eii^eEtion  of  some  Rich  coal-beds  have  been  discorered  near 

engar- planters,  approved    the   statates    of  a  Izabal,  and  arrangeraeDts  were  aboot  to  be 

joint-stock  company,  organized  for  the  por-  made  for  working  them  as  soon   as  saitable 

poae  of  eatablishiog  a  sngar- refinery  in  the  ra-  machinery  can  be  procured;  and,  in  the  mean 

pubiio.     The  enterprise  ia  to  be  on  a  lai^  time,  timber-felling  in  the  forests  of  Peten 

scale,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  success-  was  to  be  oommenced  on  an  extensive  scale, 

ful.    The  new  industry  will  also  be  the  means  for  aooonnt  of  the  Government. 

of  introdncing  many  others,  some  of  which  The  Department  of  Pnblio  Works  reports 

are  immediately  attendant  upon  it,  snch  as  the  some  progress  in  the  matter  of  roads,  so  ranch 

mannfoctnre  of  animal  charcoal,  which,  after  needed  in  every  direction.    Work  had  begun 

it  has  been  nscd  in  tlie  purification  of  the  on  a  new  carriage-road,  to  lead  northward 

HQgar,  can  be  applied  as  an  eicoHent  fertilizer  from  the  capital,  and  which,  when  completed, 

for  the  fields.  will  he  eminently  beneflcial  to  the  commercial 

A  number  of  India-robber  plantations  hnve  interests  of  the  eastern  departments. 

been  formed  of  late,  and  this  branch  of  culti-  There  is  now  a  project  on  foot  for  the  oon- 

vatioD  bids  fair  to  give  ImndBorae  resolts.  struction  of  a  railway  from  Escntntlft  to  the 

Tobaoeo-pl anting,  which  has  been  attempted  Pacific  port  of  San  Job^,  thejength  of  which, 

in  varions  parts  of  the  coantry,  begins  already  according  to  the  report  of  the  minister,  wilt  be 

to  show  signs  of  success.  S2  miles,  and  the  total  cost,  at  the  rate  of 


$30,000  per  mile,  $9S0,000.  Of  this  sam  it  is  and  commercial  enterprises,  wonid  give  |1H,- 
proposed  to  pay  $768,000  in  advance,  and  the  200,  in  which  are  included  the  yield  fh>m  pas- 
remainder  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at  8  per  sengers,  and  one-half  of  the  dnties  on  imports 
cent  and  exports  by  San  JosS,  which  at  present  are 

Judging  from  the  good  credit  the  republic  intended  for  the  support  of  that  end  of  the 

ei^oys  in  Europe,  it  was  presumed  that  the  road.    A  prospectus  of  the  line  was  pobiished, 

money  could  be  obtained  there  on  favorable  and  Benor  Saenz  de  Tejada,  residing  in  Paris, 

terms,  viz.,  by  issning  bonds  at  the  rate  of  TO,  was  appointed  epeoial  eommiarioner  by  the 

with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  an  Oovemment  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loan. 

accnmnlative  sinkrag-fund  of  2  per  cent,  per  In  case  sufBoient  funds  can  be  raised,  the  line 

annnn),  equivalent  to  about  11.83,  or  less  than  will  be  extended  to  the  capital. 
12  per  cent,  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  Oua~        The  telegraph  is  fast  spreading  its  wires 

temala.    '  through  the  republic ;  oommnnication  was  es- 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  line,  calculating  the  lablished,  in  April,  with  the  eastern  depart- 

eiportatioD  and  importation  at  10,000,000  lbs.  ments;  lines  to  the  western  departments  were 

ea^,  ezolnaive  of  the  increase  of  i^outtural  in  course  of  constructJon ;    and  on  June  2d 
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telegrams  were  exohanged  between  the  oapi-  from  their  rows  of  perpetaal  seoloBton  from 

tals  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  throagh  the  world,  and  were  completely  restored  to 

a  line  connecting  the  two  cities.  liberty ;  and  that  conventnal  establishments 

Meantime  the  great  subject  of  pablic  in-  were  to  be  open  to  the  visits  of  relatives  and 

strnction  has  not  been  neglected,  although  the  the  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities.    The 

problem  of  its  organization  so  as  to  be  in  con-  ecclesiastical  authorities  caused  to  be  placed  at 

formity  with  the  existing  Government  and  in-  the  door  of  the  convent  a  notice  that  whoever 

stitutions  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  entered  without  permission  from  the  Churclj 

solved.    Concomitantly  with  the  question  of  was,  by  the  mere  act  of  doing  so,  excommaoi- 

separation  of  church  and  state,  already  an  ac-  cated.     The  nuns  of  three  of  the  suppressed 

complished  fact  in  most  of  the  South  Ameri-  establishments  petitioned  the  Government  £or 

can  states,  that  of  placing  the  public  schools  a  pension,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  $12  e&ch 

under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  civil  au-  per  month. 

thorities  was  warmly  discussed  in  legislative  The  Government  issued  another  decree  pro- 
circles,  among  the  leading  men  of  the  present  hibiting,  under  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  sod 
Liberid  party,  and  by  the  official  press ;  it  being  not  more  than  $50,  priests  and  other  chrgj- 
evident  that  the  achievement  of  both  of  these  men  from  wearing  the  usual  distinctive  gsr- 
reforms  is  regarded  by  President  Barrios  as  a  ments  or  long  robes,  etc.,  except  when  enga^ 
matter  of  paramount  importance.  This  war  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  duties, 
of  words,  however,  has  not  delayed  action  in  -  With  monastic  institutions,  tithes  were  abol- 
the  proper  direction :  the  Government  has  de-  ished,  religious  tolerance  was  established,  aod 
termined  upon  the  education  of  the  people ;  all  church  property  decreed  alienable, 
and  its  efforts  have  already  been  attended  In  April,  Mr.  Magee,  the  British  Tice-consd, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Schools  have  been  was  unmercifully  flogged  in  public  by  order  of 
multiplied ;  improved  text-books — many  of  one  Gonzales,  commandant  of  the  port  of  Ssn 
them  from  the  city  New  York — procured ;  and  Jos6,  and  a  native  of  Spain.  The  Government 
a  number  of  teachers  from  the  city  just  men-  offered  ample  satisfaction,  and  the  outraged 
tioned  were  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  year  man  received  an  indemnity  of  $50,000.  Geo- 
and  taken  to  Guatemala  under  the  immediate  zales  and  his  accomplice  were  tried  by  court 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern-  martial  and  sentenced,  the  former  to  five  years' 
ment.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  there  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  the  other 
were  distributed  throughout  the  republic  641  to  two  years,  both  to  be  dismissed  in  disgrace 
primary  schools,  358  being  for  males,  with  an  from  the  service  of  the  Government, 
attendance  of  14,216;  and  188  for  females,  Save  the  intervention  of  the  Guatemala  Got- 
with  6,812  pupils  on  the  rolls;  and  the  aggro-  emment,  conjointly  with  that  of  San  Salvador, 
gate  expense  per  month  for  the  support  of  in  the  revolution  in  Honduras  to  overthrow 
these  establishments  was  set  down  at  $4,817.  the  administration  of  Arias,*  the  republic  has 

In  the  schools  of  £scuint1a  there  were  in  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  both  at  home  and 

August  last  1,077  pupils,  and  in  September,  abroad  since  August,  1878. 

1,108.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mexico  may  soon 

The  schools  of  both  sexes  in  the  department  renew  her  claim  to  the  district  of  Pet^,  the 
of  Vera  Paz  w^re  both  numerous  and  sue-  inhabitants  of  which,  shortly  after  the  estsb- 
cessful.  In  July  they  were  attended  by  1,815  lishment  of  independence,  expressed  their  de- 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  by  1,408  in  August,  sire  to  be  under  the  Mexican  Government 
In  that  of  San  M4rcos  there  were  1,050  boys  On  the  night  of  September  Bd  a  violent 
and  720  girls  receiving  primary  instruction.  earthquake  occurred  at  Antigua,  destroymg  a 

In  examinations  in  geography,  held  at  the  large  number  of  houses  and  some  of  the  rains 
capital,  in  presence  of  the  ministers  of  Great  of  1778,  and  causing  the  death  of  some  thirty- 
Britain    and  the  United  States,  the  Italian  five  persons. 

chargS  cPaffairsa,  the  members  of  the  Gov-  GUIZOT,  FnANgois  Piebre  GmLXArarc,  one 

emment,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  the  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  French 

pupils  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  profi-  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and   historians,  born 

ciency.  at  Nimes,  France,  October  4,  1787 ;  died  at 

A  school  of  medicine  has  been  established  Valricher,  near  Paris,  September   18,  1871. 

at  which  lectures  are  given  in  materia  medica  He  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  his  familr 

and  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  medical  jurispru-  numbered  more  than  one  of  its  members  amon^ 

dence,   and  pharmacy ;    and  a  philharmonic  the  martyrs  to  the  faith  in  the  sevente^tli 

society,  under  the  direction  of  an  Italian  pro*  and  eighteenth  centuries.    His  father,  an  emi- 

fessor.  nent  lawyer  of  Paris,  perished  by  the  goillo- 

A  military  college  was  opened  in  Guatemala  tine  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  bis  mother 

in  the  course  of  the  year.  had  taken  this,  her  only  son,  then  but  seven 

In  February  it  was  decreed  by  the  Govern-  years  old,  to  Geneva  for  his  education.    At 

ment  that  the  nuns  of  the  difierent  convents  Geneva,  young  Guizot^s  whole  nature  became 

of  the  capital,  amounting  altogether  to  about  permeated  with  the  spirit  and  infiuence  of  John 

140  women,  should  be  assembled  in  the  convent  Calvin,  whom  he  accepted  as  his  master,  not 

of  Santa  Oatarina ;  that  the  inmates  were  freed  •  See  artioto  '*  Honduius,"  in  the  preaent  volama 
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only  in  spiritaal  but  in  intellectual  and  politi-  the  protest  of  the  deputies,  who  still  adhered 
cal  matters,  and  whose  principles  he  followed  to  the  King  and  his  dynasty.  He  took  an  ao- 
till  his  dying  day.  At  a  very  early  age  he  tive  part,  however,  in  the  reconstraction  of  the 
gave  evidence  of  precocions  ability,  and  de-  Government,  opposed  the  claims  of  Lafitte,  of 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  with  whose  cabinet  he  was  a  member,  and  strenu- 
equal  zeal  and  success.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  onsly  supported  the  party  of  Casimir-Perier, 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  private  with  all  the  influence  of  the  constitutional 
tQtor  in  a  distinguished  family.  He  was  intro-  monarch ints,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  In 
duced  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  day,  and  connection  with  Thiers  and  De  Broglre  he 
began  to  write  for  periodicals  of  the  higher  formed  the  cabinet  of  1832,  under  the  presi- 
class,  and  finding  that  one  of  them,  Le  Publi-  dency  of  Soult,  in  which  he  was  Minister  of 
ei$te,  was  suflering  from  the  protracted  illness  Public  Instruction.  His  services  to  his  country 
of  Mdlle.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  its  editor,  he  very  in  this  capacity  were  very  great.  He  prepared 
quietly  made  her  place  good  by  his  own  labors,  an  excellent  coide  of  laws  for  promoting  primary 
though  he  had  never  met  the  lady.  On  her  education,  and  attended  personally  to  their  en- 
recovery,  she  learned  the  name  of  her  generous  forcement.  Had  his  successors  been  as  faithful 
benefactor,  and  in  1812  she  became  Madame  as  he  was  in  this  matter,  the  common  people 
Guizot,  though  fourteen  years  her  husband's  of  France  would  now  be  almost  as  well  edu- 
senior.  During  the  seven  years  which  pre-  cated  as  the  Germans.  Upon  the  dissolution 
ceded  his  marriage  he  had  published  several  of  this  cabinet  in  1836,  after  a  few  months 
works  of  considerable  merit,  and  in  the  year  in  passed  in  retirement,  he  resumed  the  same  post 
which  he  was  married  (1812)  he  received  the  in  the  Mali  ministry,  but  soon  became  dissatis- 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Modem  History  fled  with  the  plans  of  his  colleagues,  and  went 
in  the  Sorbonne.  over  in  disgust  to  the  opposition. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  became  In  1840  Gnizot  took  the  place  of  M.  Sebas- 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  tian,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 
at  once  attracted  notice  by  the  public  doou-  His  character  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
ments  of  which  he  was  the  author.     He  left  English  taste.    His  Protestant  faith,  his  repu- 
this  office  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  tation  as  a  writer,  his  grave  manners,  and  his 
but,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  social  reserve,  gave  him  great  personal  success, 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  But  his  policy  as  a  diplomatist  was  severely 
M.  Barbi-Marbois.     Other  offices  followed  in  criticised  by  French  statesmen.     He  was  re- 
quick  succession,  and  he  became  one  of  the  called  after  a  few  months^  service,  and  sue- 
recognized  leaders  of  the  party  of  constitu-  ceeded  M.  Thiers  in  the  ministry  of  Foreign 
tional  monarchy.     His  work  on  ^^  Represent-  Aflfairs  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
stive  Government  and  the  Present  State  of  Here  for  seven  years  he  strove  with  all  his 
France  "(1816),  was  one  of  the  first  declarations  ability  to  maintain  the  waning  fortunes  of  the 
of  the  "  Doctrinaire  "  school,  which  admitted  King  of  the*  French ;   and  while,  personally, 
in  theory  the  principle  of  liberty,  so  far  as  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  upright  of  men,  a 
compatible  with  public  order,  though  without  man  who,  with  all  the  avenues  of  fortune  open 
urging  its  immediate  realization.     After  the  to  him,  left  office  poor  and  without  income 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Bern,  Guizot  again  re-  save  that  derived  from  his  books,  yet,  in  his 
tired  from  office,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  zeal  to  preserve  the  throne  to  the  King,  he  re- 
to  literary  pursuits.  sorted  to  measures  which  brought  discredit 
In  1827  Guizot  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  and  shame  both  on  his  royal  master  and  him- 
liis  wife,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  Catholic,  self.     Never  soiling  his  own  hands  with  a 
but  became  a  Protestant  on  her  death>bed.  bribe,  he  yet  bought  the  venal  deputies  in  the 
She  was  the    author   of  numerous  vduable  French  Assembly,  almost  in  open  market,  with 
works  of  fiction,  and  of  essays  on  education  tbe  lucrative  offices  at  his  command.    But  his 
and  the  family.    The  following  year  he  mar-  worst  errof,  and  the  one  which  brought  irrep- 
ried  a  niece  of  Madame  Guizot,  who  was  also  arable  dishonor  upon  his  statesmanship,  was 
a  writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  but  who  his  management  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  mar- 
died  about  five  years  after  the  marriage.    In  riages  and  the  Spanish  alliance.    That  the  Due 
1828  Guizot  was  restored  to  his  professorship  de  Montpensier  (son  of  Louis  Philippe)  might 
in  the  Sorbonne,  from  which  he  had  been  re-  not  only  marry  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  a  daughter 
moved  during  the  VillMe  ministry,  and,  in  con-  of  the  vile  Queen  Christina,  but  that  his  Chance 
jnnction  with  Cousin  and  ViUemain,  delivered  of  attaining,  either  in  person  or. by  his  child,  to 
the  brilliant  courses  of  lectures  which  were  the  Spanish  throne  might  be  increased,  the 
attended  with  signal  popularity,  and  cast  a  scandalous  conduct  of  the  young  Queen  was 
wide  renown  on  the  ancient  university.    These  encouraged,  and  the  friendship  between  France 
lectures  were  subsequently  published.    At  this  and  England  perilled,  while  the  diplomacy  of 
time  he  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  the  wily  statesman  seemed  based  upon  Mac- 
ties,  where  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  chiavelli's  maxim,  that  ^^  words  were  to  be 
Polignao  ministry,  and  excited  a  vivid  sensation  used  to  conceal  thought,"  and  that  other  max- 
bv  his  vehement  attack.  im,  so  often  reprobated  by  Guizot's  associates, 
'  Upon  the  Bevolution  of  1880,  Guizot  drew  up  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means.''     There 
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was,  moreover,  a  strange  blindness  in  regard  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."   Tbii 

to  the  futnre  on  the  part  of  the  statesman,  was  published  in  1812.    In  the  following  year 

Alreadjt  the  first  mntterings    of  the  storm  he  published  his  "  Lives  of  the  French  Poeti 

which,  in  1848,  was  to  send  Loais  Philippe  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV."    In  1816  appeared 

and  his  family  once  more  into  exile,  were  be-  his  first  political  essaj,  ^'Concerning  Kepre- 

g^nning  to  be  heard ;  but  Guizot  heard  them  sentative  Government,  and  the  Actual  Condi- 

only  with  scorn.    In  1844,  when  the  voices  of  tion  of  France."    To  the  same  class  belonged 

the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  "  Concerning  Conspiracy  and  Political  Jnstirc  ^* 

were  ringing  in  thunder-tones  of  denunciation  (1821) ;  "  Of  the  Powers  of  Government  and 

against  his  course,  he  looked  down  upon  them  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Actual  Condition  oC 

from  the  tribune  coldly  and  calmly  with  the  France  "(1821);  an  annotated  edition  of  *^Rol- 

bitter  but  characteristic  expression,  "  These  lin*s  History  "  (1821) ;  *'*'  History  of  Repres«Dt- 

insults  cannot  reach  to  the  level  of  my  con-  ative  Government,"  2  vols.,  8vo  (1821-'23): 

tempt."    But  at  length  the  deluge  came,  and  ^^  Of  Capital  Punishment  in  Political  Offenses'' 

Guizot,  as  weU  as  his  royal  master,  was  well  (1822);  *' An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Fraiic«*' 

pleased  to  have  an  England  to  which  he  might  (1828);   two  large  collections,  of  papers  It 

escape.    In  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  re-  different  authors,    *^0n  the  English  KotoIq- 

turned,  and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  tion,"  with  notes,  in  26  v<4s.,  Svo,  and  of 

the  Legislature,  but  sought  to  bring  about  a  papers  relative  to  the  **History  of  France  since 

coalition  of  the  two  monarchical  parties.    For  the  Thirteentii  Century,"  in  31  vols.,  pubHsbed 

some  years  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  in  1828-86 ;  "  History  of  the  English  RevolQ- 

writing  political  essays,  which,  first  appearing  tion  from  the  Coronation  of  Charles  I.  to  the 

in  periodicals,  were  subsequently  republished  Coronation  of  Charles  II.,"  2  vols.,  8vo  (1827- 

in  a  collected  form.    These,  though  able,  do  not  *28).    It  was  while  he  was  thus  oat  of  office 

seem  to  have  exerted  much  infiuence  on  the  and  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  also,  tliat  M. 

nation,  for  he  was  not  on  the  popular  side.  Guizot  edited  the  Enoydopcddia  Jhri^rmtit*, 

The  oii-coming  years,  however,  brought  greater  and  fonnded  the  Bmme  Franpaite, 

calmness  and  discretion,  and  Guizot,  always  a  To  this  period  of  his  life  and  labors  be- 

diligent  literary  worker,  returned  to  the  voca-  long  also  the  most  brilliant  of  his  works,  his 

tion  in  which  he  was  truly  great,  and  in  which  '^  Course  of  Modern  History,"  in  6  volsw  (1826> 

he  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered.    He  ^80) ;  his  *^  General  History  of  Civilization  io 

possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  for  an  his-  Europe  "  (1880) ;  and  his  *^  General  History  of 

torian,  and  his  historical  works  have  great  Civilization  in  France,"  in  4  vols.,  (1831-33). 

merits  with  some  defects.    His  style  is  admi-  From  1880  to  1848,  M.  Guizot  was  almost  coa- 

rable,  giving  evidence  of  great  research  and  stantly  in  public  life,  and  wrote  little  exo^t 

clear  insight  of  his  subject,  a  diction  stately,  those  masterly  reports  on  pnblio   education 

elegant,  and  grand,  not  so  vivacious  as  some  of  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor, 

his  compatriots,  but  also  not  so  Mvolous,  yet  and  his  ^^  Life  of  Washington,"  which  intro- 

always  interesting  and  attractive.    Though  a  duced  to  the  French  public  the  oorrespondence 

Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  a  life-long  disci-  and  the  writings  of  Wa^ington  (183^'41). 

pie  of  John  Calvin,  he  was  never  a  bigot,  but  During  his  exile  in  England,  lie  wrote  a 

tolerant  almost  to  a  fault ;  witness,  in  this  di-  stinging  political  essay  *^On  Demoeracy  in 

rection.  Iris  hearty  and  laudatory  eulogy  before  France."    This  was  followed,  in  1850,  by  three 

the  French  Academy  of  the  eloquent  Domini-  severe  political  reviews,  drawing  a  compar- 

can  monk,  Laoordaire ;  and  still  later,  his  ear-  ison  between  the  English  Revolution  and  the 

nest  defense  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  French,  of  1848,  not  at  idl  to  the  credit  of  the 

He  was,  moreover,  thoroughly  conscientious  latter. 

and  honest,  and,  if,  in  his  careful  study  of  any  Of  his  later  works,  since  the  ambition  for 
historical  subject,  he  found  facts  which  were  political  life  had  ceased  to  agitate  hino,  the  fol- 
not  in  accordance  with  his  views  or*theories,  he  lowing  are  the  principal :  ^^  Meditatioos  and 
brought  them  out  with  as  much  clearness  and  Rural  Studies"  (1851);  ^^Love  in  Hairiage*^ 
distinctness  as  if  they  were  wholly  in  his  fa-  (1865);  ^*  William  the  Conqueror;  Edward  HI. 
vor.  With  these  marked  merits  there  are  some  and  the  Bourgeois  of  Calais "  (1856) ;  ^'  Hi»- 
faults.  His  grasp  of  the  great  principles  which  tory  of  the  English  Repnblio  "  (1854) ;  '^Papers 
underlie  all  history  is  weak ;  his  dramatic  to  preserve  the  History  of  my  Own  Times,**  9 
powef,  though  not  wholly  wanting,  is  far  in-  vols.  (1858-^68);  ^*The  Church  and  Ohristifln 
ferior  to  that  of  D*Aubign6  or  Bungener;  his  Society  in  1861 "  (1861) ;  ^*  Academic  Oratiaos" 
comprehension  of  a  single  act  of  the  great  his-  (1861);  "The  Parliamentary  History  of  France," 
tone  drama  is  superior  to  his  capacity  to  give  it  a  complete  collection  of  speeches  delivered  in 
its  fitting  place  and  share  in  shaping  the  nation-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from  1819  to  184S, 
al  character  and  destiny.  Yet,  with  these  de-  5  vols.  (1868);  '* Three  Generations"  (1861); 
fects  in  mind,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  "Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  the  ChrisdAD 
Guizot  had  few  superiors  among  the  historians  Religion  "  (1864) ;  "  Meditations  on  the  Present 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  fii-sfc  essay  in  State  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1865);  "Bio- 
historical  writing  was  the  translating  and  graphical  and  Literary  MisceUaniea"  (1868); 
editing,  with  copious  annotations,  of  Gibbon^s  "  France  and  Prussia  responsible  before  £u- 
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rope"  (1868);  "History  of  France  for  my 
Grandehildren,"  8  vols.  (1870-74);  "History 
of  Four  Great  French  Ohristians  >'  (1873-74), 
2tqIs. 

M.  Gniaot  belonged  to  the  Institate  of  France 
by  three  eeparate  titles.  He  bad  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Sciences  (Section  of  History)  at  its  reorgan- 
ization in  1882;  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tbe 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BeUes-Lettres,  to 


SQCceed  Dacier,  in  1888,  and  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  to  succeed  Count  de 
Tracey,  in  1886.  He  had  been  Grand  Cross  of 
the  X/egion  of  Honor  since  1840,  and  held  the 
same  rank  in  most  of  the  orders  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Most  of  his  works  had 
been  translated  into  English,  and  many  of  them 
republished  in  this  country.  The  more  impor- 
tant have  also  been  translated  into  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  Europe. 


H 

nAQENBAGH,  Eabl  Adolf,  S.  T.  B.,  a  by  those  of  Keander,  and  were  not  equaled 
German  Protestant  theologian,  professor,  and  by  any  other   theologian  of  modern  times. 
tothor;   bom  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  May  4,  His  works  are,  in  their  department,  of  very 
1801,  died    in  that  city  June  8,  1874.    His  great  value  to  the  student  of  theology, 
father  was  an  eminent  naturalist  and  physician,  HANSEN,  Pbtxb  Akdbeas,  a  German  as- 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  Professor  of  Anatomy  tronomer,  born  at  Tondem,  in  the  duchy  of 
snd  Botany  in  the  University  of  Basle.    The  Schleswig,  December  8, 1796 ;  died  in  Seeberg, 
Bon,  after  obtaining  his  classical  and  academical  near  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  April  1,  1874.     Ho 
education  in  the  gymnama  of  his  native  city,  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  was 
attended  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  employed  in  1821  in  the  triangulation  of  the 
to  study  theology.    In  1828  he  returned  to  duchy  of  Holstein,  under  the   direction  of 
Basle,  was  immediately  appointed  teacher-pa-  Schumacher,  whom  he  also  aided  in  his  duties 
pil  in  the  nniversity,  soon  after  adjunct-pro-  as  director  of  the  observatory  of  Altona.    In 
feasor,  and  in  1828  Professor  of  Theology  in  1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Observ- 
the  university.     In  1880'  the  university  con-  atory  of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  where  he  re* 
ferred  cm  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  mained  until  his  death.    Hansen  was  a  remark- 
in  Theology.    He  retained  his  professorship  able  mathematician.    He  took  great  delight  in 
till  his  death.     He  was  very  popular  as  a  the  most  di£5cult  problems,  and  devoted  much 
teacher,  but  the  greatest  service  wmch  he  has  time  to  the  abstruse  calculations  of  the  pertur- 
rendered  to  Uieology  has  been  conferred  in  his  bations  of  the  planets.     He  had  published 
numerous  historicai  and  dogmatic  works.    So  several  of  these  in  the  Aitronomieal  Jyett»,  con- 
early  as  1828  he  published  his  ^*  Conspectus  of  ducted  by  Schumacher,  in  the  *'*'  Transactions 
Dogmatic  History.''    From  1884  to  1848  his  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  and  of 
'* Lectures  on  the  Spirit  and  History  of  the  the  *^ Royal  Society  of  London,"  in  the  ^'Bui- 
Reformation  "  were  issued  in  six  volumes,  and  letin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saxony," 
during  the  same  period  his  **  Historical  Devel-  and  in  other  publications.    But,  though  prefim- 
opment  of  Evangelical  Protestantism ; "   his  inently  a  mathematician,  he  did  not  neglect 
"Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  other    departments  of  astronomical  science. 
Nineteenth  Centuries,"  2  vols. ;  his  ''  Treatise  As  early  as  1827  he  published  *'  Method  of  Ob- 
on  Dogmatic  History,"  in  2  vols.  (1840-^41) ;  servation  with  the  Objective  Micrometer  of 
in  1855-'56  he  issued  his  ^^  Lessons  upon  An-  Framihofer; "  in  1881,  ^*  Researches  upon  tlie 
cient  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  2  vols.,  which  Mutual  Perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;" 
were  translated  into  Dutch,  English,  and  other  in  1888,  *^  Foundations  for  a  New  Investigation 
languages.    This  was  followed  in  1860~'61  by  of  the  True  Orbit  traversed  by  the  Moon; "  in 
^'LeasMis  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  1848,  ^^  Calculations  of  the  Absolute  Perturbs^ 
the  Middle  Ages,"  also  in  2  vols.    Besides  tions  in  Certain  Ellipses  of  Eccentricity  and 
these  works,  D^.  Hagcnbach  had  published,  in  of  Inclination."     This  last  formed  the  first 
1838-'84,  an  *^  Encyclopasdia  and  Methodology  part  of  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Observatory  of 
of  tiie  Theological  Sciences,"  in  several  vol-  Seeberg."    In  1854  he  prepared  a  memoir  on 
omes;  a  collection  of  his  *^  Sermons,"  in  4  the  movements  of  the  pendulum,  which  was 
Tills.  (188O~'80) ;   *^  A  Discourse  in  Memory  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sax- 
of  De  Wette"  (1850);  a  **  Guide  to  Christian  ony.    He  had  invented  a  new  method  of  cal- 
lostruction "  (1850),  which  was  enlarged  in  culating  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
1854  into  a  **  Compendium  of  the  History  of  of  the  moon,  and  had  expended  a  vast  amount 
Doctrines ; "  and  an  **  Essay  on  the  Introduo-  of  labor  on  their  construction.    Olafsen,  the 
tion  of  the  First  Clergymen  to  the  Evangelical  Danish  astronomer,  had  aided  him  in  the  first 
Commune  of  Rheinfeld  "  (1856).    Most  of  his  set,  but  the  tables  of  the  moon  he  had  caleu- 
faiatoricai  works  have  been  translated   into  lated  alone. 

English,  snd  several  of  them  have  been  re-  HARTSUFF,   Migor-General    Geobox    L., 

printed  here.     Dr.  Hagenbach's  attainments  U.  S.  Army,  a  gallant  and  faithful  army  ofScer, 

in  ecdemastical  history  were  hardly  surpassed  distinguished,  for  his  services  in  two  wars,  bom 
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in  Tyne,  Seneca  Comity,  N.  T.,  May  28,  1880 ;  oles  of  War,  and  to  prepare  a  code  for  ^ 
died  in  New  York  City,  May  16,  1874.  His  government  of  the  armies  in  the  field*  From 
family  removed  to  Michigan  in  bis  childhood,  April  to  November,  1868,  be  was  in  command 
and  be  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps  during  \h^ 
from  that  State  in  1848,  and  graduated  thence  operations  in  Kentucky  and  the  occapation  of 
in  1852  as  second  brevet-lieutenant  of  the  East  Tennessee.  Being  again  incapacitated  for 
Fourth  Artillery,  and  did  garrison  duty  in  New  field  duty  by  reason  of  the  wounds  which  he 
York  and  on  the  Texas  frontier  till  1858,  when  bad  received  at  Antietam,  he  was  not  placed 
be  was  transferred  as  second-lieutenant  to  the  on  duty  until  July,  1864^  when  he  served  on 
Second  Artillery,  and  ordered  to  Florida  on  courts-martial  until  January,  1665.  On  March 
topographical  duty.  In  1855  bewas  pron^oted  18,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
to  be  first-lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Seminoles  was  left  for  Army  for  gallant  services  in  the  campaign  ter- 
dead  on  the  field,  being  pierced  by  three  balls,  minating  with  the  surrender  of  the  insorgent 
one  in  the  chest  (which  was  never  removed),  army  under  General  B.  E.  Lee,  and  was  placed 
and  one  in  each  leg.  He  dragged  himself  by  in  command  of  the  Bermuda  front  of  the  worb 
his  arms  for  fifteen  miles  through  the  Indian  for  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  As  Brevet  Major- 
country,  reached  camp,  and  recovered.  From  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  which 
1856  to  1859  he  was  detailed  as  assistant  in-  position  be  was  promoted  on  the  same  date 
structor  at  West  Point.  He  was  on  frontier  that  be  was  made  a  brevet  brigadier-general 
duty  at  Fort  Mackinac  from  1859  to  1860.  be  was  afterward  assigned  to  the  oommand  of 
While  stationed  there  be  took  passage  on  the  various  important  posts  in  Virginia,  until  be 
i]l<fated  steamer  Lady  Elgin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  on 
Four  hundred  persons  perished,  but  he  escaped  August  24,  1865.  He  afterward  did  duty  as 
by  seizing  a  piece  of  floating  timber,  and  was  adjutant-general  of  the  Department  of  the 
finidly  washed  ashore.  After  a  leave  of  ab-  Gulf  and  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  com- 
sence  in  1860  and  1861,  be  did  garrison  duty  in  posed  of  Louisiana  and  Texaa  At  the  time  of 
the  vicinity  of  Washington.  In  March,  1861,  bis  retirement  be  occupied  the  position  of  &s- 
be  was  appointed  brevet-captain,  and  assigned  sistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Military  Division 
to  duty  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  in  which  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
capacity  he  went  with  the  secret  expedition  The  wounds  which  incapacitated  him  having 
iinder  command  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  to  been  received  when  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
Fort  Pickens.  In  July,  with  the  rank  of  cap-  duty  as  miuor-general  (at  Antietam),  be  was 
tain,  he  became  chief  of  staff  of  Brigadier-  retired  with  that  rank  and  full  pay.  AfUr 
General  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Depart-  some  time  he  went  abroad,  and  intereistod  him- 
ment  of  West  Virginia,  and  participated  in  the  self  in  bringing  American  improvements  in 
action  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  September  10,  1861,  artillery  to  European  attention.  He  had  finallj 
and  the  other  battles  of  the  campaign.  He  was  returned  with  the  purpose  of  making  New  York 
assigned  in  April  and  May,  1862,  to  special  his  home,  and  had  just  completed  bis  prepara- 
duty  at  the  War  Department  as  assistant  ac^u-  tions  for  settling  down  to  house-keeping,  when 
tant-general  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  be  was  attacked  with  pneumonia  from  beoom- 
latter  part  of  May  he  took  command  of  a  bri-  ing  overheated,  and  the  inflammation  <^  the 
gade  of  volunteers  in  the  fleld,  with  the  First  lungs  around  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound  re- 
Army  Corps.  His  brigade  was  in  the  night  battle  oeived  in  Florida  caused  the  diseasd  to  prove 
at  Cedar  Mountain  in  August,  and  bore  itself  fatal  in  a  very  few  days.  He  was  buried  at 
bravely,  throughout  that  and  other  actions  in  West  Point  at  his  own  request, 
which  it  was  afterward  engaged.  At  Bappa-  HAVEMETEB,  William  F.,  a  prommeat 
bannock  Bridge  bis  command  was  the  only  one  citizen  of  New  York ;  at  his  death.  Mayor  of 
that  crossed  the  river,  and  it  held  the  eminences  New  York  for  the  third  time ;  born  in  New 
south  of  the  river,  for  several  days,  despite  the  York  City,  February  12, 18041 ;  died  at  bis  office, 
almost  continuous  fire  of  the  enemy.  When  in  the  City-Hall  of  that  city,  November  SO,  1874. 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  retreating,  his  He  was  of  German  ancestry,  his  father  having 
brigade  formed  a  part  of  the  protecting  line,  emigrated  to  this  city  in  1798.  He  received 
and,  for  twenty  days,  be  was  within  the  reach  an  excellent  education  in  the  best  soboola  of 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  He  also  bore  a  conspicu-  the  city,  and  graduated  ftom  Columbia  CoUe^ 
ons  part  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  his  gradnatiaD  be 
Antietam,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  entered  the  sugar-refinery  of  bis  father,  ao- 
brevet-colonel  on  September  17,  1862,  for  gal-  quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business, 
lant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  last-named  and  in  1828  succeeded  to  it,  bavin;^  a  cousin 
action,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  as  a  partner.  Li  1842  be  nominally  retired 
then  received  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  from  business  with  a  bandsome  fortune,  but 
his  wounds,  until  December  18,  1862.  In  the  retained  an  interest  as  silent  partner  for  some 
mean  time  he  was  appointed  M{\jor-G«neral  of  years.  He  bad  always  been  an  active  pohti- 
the  United  States  Volunteers  on  November  cian,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Genend  Jackson, 
30tb,  and,  upon  bis  convalescence,  served  as  and  a  stanch  friend  to  bis  successor.  In 
member  of  the  Board  to  revise  Bules  and  Arti-  1844  he  was  a  presidential  eleotor  on  the  Polk 
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MDd  Dallas  ticket.    In  1845  he  was  elected  losophy  with  a  logical  force   and  clearness 
mayor  of  the  city  by  a  large  minority,  and  re-  worthy  of  the  system,  and  with  a  felicity  of 
dected  in  1848.     During  his  administration  illastration  and  a  vein  of  humor  that  were 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  wholly  his  own."     In  August,  1856,  he  re- 
Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Emigration  and  signed  his  professorship  and  accepted  that  of 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  police-force.  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
His  administration  was  noted  for  economy,  cal  Seminary,  then  just  organized.     His  labors 
honesty,  and  a  careful  interest  in  the  welfare  there  were  very  great,  but  they  were  crowned 
of  the  city.  In  1850  he  declined  a  renomination,  with  extraordinary  success.    In  1870  he  re- 
and  the  next  year  became  President  of  the  signed  on  account  of  ill-health,  made  a  tour  in 
Bank  of  North  America,  where  he  served  for  Europe  and  the  East,  and  on  his  return  en- 
ten  years.    In  1859  he  was  again  a  candidate  gaged  in  preacliing  and  lecturing  upon  ancient 
for  mayor,   but  was  defeated    by  Fernando  and  modem  philosophy  and  upon  the  English 
Wood.    Daring  the  war  he  was  thoroughly  classics.    In  1878  he  became  Acting-Professor 
loyal  to  the  Goyernment,  and  urged  the  abo^  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Uie  Chicago 
lition  of  slavery  as  a  war  measure.    Tliough  University,  and  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  he  found  time  that  office  up  to  tiie  time  of  his  death.    Dr. 
during  the  few  years  after  the  war  to  protest  Haven  was  all  his  life  a  hard  student,  and  was 
most  earnestly  against   the    corruption   and  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning  and 
frauds  which  were  rife  in  the  city.    In  1671  he  the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship.    He  was 
became  President  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  an  admirable  lecturer  and  an  eloquent  preacher, 
—the  committee  which  overthrew  the  Tweed  His  published  works,  aside  from  many  single 
dynasty.     In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  was  nom-  sermons,  occasional  addresses,  essays,  and  re- 
inated  for  mayor  by  that  committee,  and  elect-  views,  were :    '^  Mental  Philosophy,  including 
ed  by  a  small  m^ority.    He  assumed  office  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will"  (1857); 
Janaary  1,  1878,  and  at  his  death  had  a  month  ^*  Moral  Philosophy,  including  Theoretical  and 
more  to  serve.     His  third  term  was  not  a  sue-  Practical  Ethics  "  0859) ;  '*  Studies  in  Philoso- 
ces9.    The  age  was  too  fast  for  him,  and  the  phy  and  Theology ''  (1869).    A  work  on  ^'Sys- 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  unseemly  tematic  Divinity,"  completed  only  a  few  weeks 
wrangles  with  the  aldermen  and  other  city  before  his  death,  has  been  since  published, 
officers ;  a  number  of  his  appointments  were  Prof.  Haven  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
injadicioua,  and  an  application  was  made  to  MaiiettaCollegeinl859,  from  Amherst  College 
the  Governor  for  his  removal  from  office,  a  in  1862,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Kenyon  Col- 
step  which  the  Executive  declined  to  take.  lege.    He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Philo- 
Still,  there  was  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  of  his  sophical  Society  of  Chicaga 
honesty  and  integrity.     In  private  life  Mr.  HOFFMANN,  Hximbioh  August,  called  "  of 
Havemeyer  was  kindly  and  cordial,  and,  though  Fallersleben,*' a  German  poet  and  philologist, 
he  often  concealed  his  real  benevolence  under  bom  at  Fallersleben,  in  Mecklenbuig,  April  2, 
some  asperity  of  manner,  he  was  known  to  be  1798 ;  died  at  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ratisbon 
a  man  of  liberal  and  generous  nature.    His  on  the  Rhine,  January  21,  1874.    His  father 
death  was  very  sudden,  his  last  illness  continn-  was  a  merchant  and  burgomaster  of  Fallers- 
ing  only  for  a  few  moments.  leben,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  a  clergy- 
HAVEN,   Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,   a  man,  but,  after  passing  through  the  Gymnasia 
CoDgregationaliBt   clergyman,  professor,    and  of  Helmstadt  and  Brunswick,  and  the  Univer- 
aTitlu>r,  bom  in  Dennis,  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  sities  of  G6ttingen  and  Bonn,  studying  theol- 
Jannaiy  4,  1816 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  28,  ogy  exclusively  at  the  former,  and  at  the  latter 
1874.     His  parents  having  removed  to  Am-  making    the   acquaintance    of    the    brothers 
herst,  Mass.,  during  his  childhood,  he  was  edu-  Grimm,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
cated  in  Amherst  Academy  and  Amherst  Col-  philology  and  German  literature,  under  their 
lege,  graduating  fi*om  the  latter  in  1885.    He  direction.    In  1820  he  published  an  edition  of 
was  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  the  *'  Fragments  of  Otfried.*'    Soon  after,  he 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  studying  conomenced  a  leisurely  journey  along  the  banks 
theology  meanwhile  in  the  Union  Theologiou  of  the  Rhine  and  through  Holland,  collecting 
Seminary.     In  1887  he  entered  the  Middle  everywhere  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 
Class  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  which  so  many  fragments  were  preserved 
gradaated  in  1889.    He  was  ordained  pastor  among  the  peasants.     In  the  course  of  this 
of  the  Congregational  Church    in   Ashland,  journey  he  visited  Berlin,  and  while  there  was 
Mass.,  in  November  of   that  year,   and  re-  appointed  librarian  to  the  University  of  Breslau, 
mained  there  till  1846,  when  lie  was  cidled  to  and  soon  after  professor  extraordinary,  and 
the  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  finally  full  professor  in  the  same  university, 
daring  his  four  years  there  was  also  one  of  the  For  the  next  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  he  ful- 
editors  of  the  C&ngregatioTialUt,    In  1850  he  filled  his  duties  at  the  university  with  great 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  zeal,  and  published  not  only  the  middle  age 
Philosophy  in   Amherst  College,   and   com-  songs  and  ballads  he  had  collected,  but  many 
menced  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  Jan-  of  his  own  poems  which  were  of  such  a  char- 
nary,  1851.    "  Here  he  taught  the  Scotch  phi-  acter  as  to  interest  the  common  people.    One 
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of  the  publications  (a  compilation  published  in  for  a  History  of  German  Literature,"  2  yols. 
Hambarg  in  1840''41),  entitled  ''Unpolitical  (1846);  ''Theophilaa"  (1858).  Besides  these, 
Songs,*'  in  2  vols.,  being,  in  spite  of  its  title,  he  had  written  numerous  articles  on  philology, 
extremely  republican,  called  down  upon  the  criticism,  and  literature,  for  the  principal  peri- 
poet  the  displeasure  of  the  then  reigning  King  odicals  of  Germany.  His  literary  activity  had 
of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  who  in  con-  somewhat  abated  in  the  lasttwenty  years. 
sequence  dismissed  him  from  his  positions  in  HONDURAS  (Rbp^lioa  dm  Hondubab), 
the  university  in  December,  1842.  This  only  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Oentral 
rendered  Hoffmann  more  popular  as  the  poet  of  America,  extending  from  the  18th  to  the  16th 
the  people.  He  traveled  over  most  of  Ocmti-  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  85®  89'  to 
nental£urope  during  the  next  two  years,  study-  89°  6'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
ing  the  language  and  literature  of  the  different  north  by  Guatemala  and  the  gulf  of  its  owb 
nations.  In  1845  he  settled  in  Meoklenberg.  name ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Oaribbean  Sea ; 
In  1848  the  hostility  of  the  Prussian  Govern-  on  the  south  by  Nicaragua,  Fonseca  Bay,  and 
ment  having  relaxed,  he  was  invited  to  return,  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  on  the  west 
and  received  a  pension  from  the  crown.  He  by  the  country  just  named  and  the  republic 
took  no  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Guatemala.  It  embraces  an  area  of  58,168 
of  that  time,  but  pursued  assiduously  his  liter-  square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated 
ary  labors.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Weimar,  in  1874  at  861,700,  but  the  figures  set  down  ia 
where  he  edited,  in  company  with  Schade,  the  the  Annual  Ctolopjedia  for  1873  are  prob- 
^'Year  Book,"  published  in  that  city,  and  in  ably  more  approximate  to  the  truth.  The 
1861  became  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Ratisbon,  number  of  white  inhabitants  does  not  exceed 
a  German  nobleman  with  whom  he  remained  5,000.  Comayagua,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
till  his  death.     Hoffbiann's  political,  liberal,  tion  of  about  7,500. 

and  bacchanalian  songs  are  very  numerous.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Pon- 

and  make  him  very  popular  in  Germany,  so  ciano  Leiva,  elected  in  1874;  the  Minister  of 

much  so  that  during  his  travels  he  was  often  re-  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  Sefior 

oeived  with  great  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  by  A.  Ztifiiga ;  of  Finance,  Sefior  £.  Ferrari ;  and 

the  people,    ^^lis  poems,"  Longfellow  observes,  of  War,  Sefior  J.  L6pez.    The  Bishop  of  Oo- 

^^  are  distinguished  by  an  artless  simplicity,  by  mayagua  is  J.  F.  Zepeda,  appointed  in  1861. 

harmony  of  language,  and  skillful  versification.^'  The  army  is  composed  of  some  600  regular 

The  following  are  the  principal  volumes  of  troops  and  about  6,000  militia, 

poems,  both  compilations  and  original  songs  In  a  country  continually  distracted  by  war- 

and  ballads,  which  he  published :    **  German  fare,  as  is  Honduras,  but  little  attention  is  paid 

Songs"  (1826);  "Poems,"  2  vols.  (1884);  "Un-  to  the  publication  of  commercial    statistics, 

political  Songs,"  2  vols.  (1840-41);  "Popular  None  of  a  reliable  character  have  here  been 

Songs  of  Silesia,  with  Mielodies  "  (1842) ;  "  Ger-  given  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Medina  ad> 

man  Songs  composed  in  Switzerland  "  (1848);  ministration  in  1872;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not 

"Fifty  Songs  for  Children"  (1848);  "Fifty  New  impossible,  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate 

Songs  for  Children"  (1845);   "Forty  Songs  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 

for  Children"  (1847);  "A  Hundred  Songs  for  for  the  past  year.    It  is,  however,  to  be  pre- 

Students  "  (1847) ;  "  Diavolini "  (1847) ;  "  The  sumed  that,  if  the  precise  state  of  affairs  were 

German  Popular  Song-Book "  (1848) ;  "  Songs  given,  a  formidable  diminution,  rather  than 

of  Love"  (1850);  "Echoes  of  the  Country"  an  increase,  would  be  registered;  for,  if  report 

(1850);    "The  Life  on  the  Rhine"  (1851);  be  true,  large  numbers  of  laborers  were  diverted 

"Songs  of  the  Soldiers"  (1851);   "Political  from  agricultural  concerns  to  fill  up  the  ranks 

Poems  of  the  Early  Times  in  Germany  "  (1843) ;  of  the  armies  in  the  successive  revolutions  since 

"  Songs  of  the  German  Societies  (Guilds)  of  the  middle  of  1873,  and  a  natural  consequence 

the  Sixteenth  and   Seventeenth    Centuries "  would  be  limited  crops,  and  of  course  a  corre- 

(1844).     Besides  this  long  array  of  poetical  spending  decrease  in  the  exports.    Then  the 

works,  Prof.  Hoffmann  had  published  numer-  capture  of  Amapala,  and  the  siege  of  Coma- 

ous  works  on  literature,  history,  and  philology,  yagua,  the  former  at  the  end  of  1873,  and  the 

The  moat  important  of  these  were :    "  Eorm  latter  from  December  of  that  year  to  the  last 

Belgiea^"  8  vols.  (1830-1852) ;  "  Materials  for  a  days  of  the  January  following,  did  not  tend  to 

History  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera-  better  the  general  condition  of  trade.    Accord- 

ture,"  2  vols.  (1 880-1837) ;  "  History  of  Religious  ing  to  Medina^s  report,  in  1872,  as  above  stated^ 

Music  in  the  German  Church  up  to  the  Times  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of  $1,305,000 ; 

of  Luther"  (1832);    ^^ Reineke  Fm"  (1834);  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  did  not  ex- 

''Fragmenta  Theostica^'  (1834);  ^' Monutnenta  ceed  $1,000,000  in  1874. 

Elnonemia,^^    This  contained  the  Ludwigslied  The  financial  situation  is  disastrous.    The 

discovered  a  short  time  previous  at  Yalenci-  revenue,  computed  in  the  most  favorable  times 

ennes  (1837) ;    "  Principal  Characteristics  of  at  not  more  than  $4,000,000,  must  of  necessity 

German  Philology"  (1836);  with  Haupt,  "Ger-  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  figure  last  year, 

man  Antiquities,"  2  vols.  (1835-'40);  "Cata-  owing  to  the  depression  of  foreign  trade,  for 

logue  of  Old  German  Manuscripts  in  the  Im-  fully  one-third  is  derived  from  the  customs, 

perial  Library  at  Vienna  "  (1841) ;  "  Materials  while  another  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  spirits^ 
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ft  branch  monopolized  b;  the  GovemnieDt.  time  no  further  pajmenta  hare  been  made  on 

Then  the  expenditDre,  at  all  times  greatlj  in  aooonnt  of  eitber  the  foreign  or  the  home  debt. 

eicew  of  the  inoome,  was  considerabi;   ea-  Of  the  home  debt  nothing  precise  is  known, 

liauced  by  the  wars,  and  the  defloit  can  oalj  nor  has  an;  report  thereon  been  pablisbed  by 

be  made  up  b;  oppreasive  extraordinary  taia-  the  finance  department  for  a  considerable  num- 

tion;  for  Honduras,  with  resoorcea  sufficient,  berof^eara. 

if  adequately  developed,  to  anell  the  reveoae  It  was  stated  in  a  British  pnbUoation  that 
to  many  times  its  hitherto  usual  standard,  is  the  holders  of  the  C  per  cent,  claims  to  be  re- 
regarded  in  Earope  na  being  almost  hopelessly  deemed  out  of  the  oostom-honse  recei|>tB  of  the 
insolTent,  and  can  no  longer,  or  at  least  nntll  port  of  Amapala  were  nnable  to  obtain  any 
she  shall  have  retrieved  her  lost  reputation,  satisfaction  either  from  SeDor  Ontierrez,  ez- 
reaort  to  her  time-honored  remedy  of  borrow-  President  Medina's  old  financial  agent,  and 
ing.  now  minister  of  Hondnroa  at  London,  or  from 

For  tjie  present  state  of  the  national  debt  we  Dr.  Bemhard  himself, 

cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  Abnual  Afterthe  for^oingstetement,  it  wouldseem 

G10UIP.XDIA  for  tSTS,  page  S63,  atnoe  whioh  almost  sapertiaoua  to  odd  that  the  nameof  this 


republic  appeared  in  tbe  same  list  with  those  known  as  the  systematio  detractors  of  every 

of  the  other  defaulting  conntries  poblished  in  administration  in  Honduras,  predict  therefrom 

London  in  tbe  oonrse  of  the  year.    It  was  then  tbe  consolidation  of  penee  at  no  far-distant  day 

marked  as  in  default,  in  the  aura  of£4,9TS,000  in  this  the  most  ill-fated  of  the  Sponish-Amori- 

since  April  1,  1874.  con  states,  not  even  excepting  Mexico.    SeDor 

As  for  the  railway,  which  at  first  eerred  as  Leiva,  as  mentioned  in  the  volume  for  1873, 

the  ostensible  motive  for  the  loans  of  1867,  having  placed  himeelf  at  tbe  head  of  a  rovo- 

1868,  and  1870,  nothlngfartherhnsbeen  done;  lutionary  movement  for  the    avowed    object 

the  56  miles  opened  in  1873  still  represent  the  of  superseding  Setior  Arias,  waa  proclaimed 

only  finished  portion  of  the  line;  and  it  is  said  President  at  Ch  o!  ate  co,  on  December  16,  1878; 

that  the  sections  yet  to  be  completed  wil!  ro-  and,  thnnbs  to  the  united  aid  of  Guatemala  and 

quire  an  outlay  of  $8,000,000.  San  Salvador,  tbe  very  powers  who  had  but 

TTie  political  state  of  tbe  republic  is  one  of  some  months  before  been  instrumental  in  de- 

uninterrupted  peace,  and,  strange  aa  this  may  posing  Medina  and  sotting  up  Arias  in  his  stead, 

^>pear,  has  been  so  since  last  August.     SeDor  succeeded  in  taking  the  capital  and  gaining  pos- 

Fonciano's  admimstration  is  becoming  dw!y  sessionof  the  whole  coimtry  by  February,  1874. 

more  popular;  and  in  the  neigh boHng  repub-  SeDor  Leiva's  proclamation  was  issued  in 

lies,  even  those  who  have  heretofore  been  November,  1873,  and  it  sets  forth  some  of  tbe 
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more  important  charges  against  his  predeces-  of  the  country  on  the   accession  of  Leiva 

Bor,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  liimself  to  power  was  exceedingly  unpromising,  and 

promised  to  be  guided  in  reforming  the  Gov-  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  most  strennona 

ernment :  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  new  President.     He 

pRocLAHATiov.  fouud  socicty  divided  into  numberless  factions, 

Ponoiano  Leiva,  citizen  of  the  re^ublio  of  Hon-  all  alike  regardless  of  law  and  moral  order ; 

dunw^  having  been  called  to  the  presidency  by  pub-  the  army  almost  completely  broken  up,  the 

"  cS^7tr^o^Voru°Sp'pS.Vity  «.d  dU-  Treasury  depleted  and  nn8ati8fa«rtory  relations 

credit  into  which  the  administration  of  Seiior  Arias  ^>^n  foreign  countries. 

has  fallen ;  New  elections  were  to  take  place,  near  the 

That  dnring  the  eighteen  months  of  his  govern-  end  of  the  year,  for  President  and  for  repre- 

ment  be  has  proved  himself  incapable  of  maintaining  gentati  ves  of  the  various  departments,  the  can- 

L'^roelArtrh'.T^^^nrSStS'Sr^r^^^^^  dWates  for  the  execative  power  being  Leiva 

all  Central  America ;  niitherto  only  provisional  President),  Manuel 

That  Seiior  Arias,  turning  his  back  upon  the  noble  Oolindre,  and  Ramon  Midence,  the  last  a  land- 

and  geneioiu  principles  proclaimed  by  the  past  rev-  owner  near  Tegucigalpa,  and  considered  by  the 

r^^'iwinia  Sd  Mbh*"^  *  government  which  is  pure-  Guatemala  press  to  be  the  real  representative 

^lhS7he'S)v"nm^of  Sefior  Arias  has  main-  J^  *i»®  Liberal  Party.    A  movement,  set  on  foot 

tained  the  ^ctatorship  longer  than  was  necessary,  by  oeflor  Zufiiga,  to  form  a  party,  which  sboula 

without  any  reason  of  public  good,  and  only  for  the  be  neither  Oonservative  nor  Liberal,  gave  rise 

purpose  of  securing  his  election  by  the  people ;  to  no  small  degree  of  mistrust.    Such  was  the 

That  he  has  suppressed  all  liberty,  Ijolding  the  ^tate  of  the  republic  at  the  middle  of  Decem- 

press  under  restraint,  and  restricting  the  nght  of  ,           t«  xu      ^      x*        at.            \.    ^      * 

suflfrage,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  true  repuhlican  P«r-     In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  reform 

gQvernments ;  had  begun,  and  was  earned  on  with  unremit- 

That  the  most  sacred  civil  rights,  which  existed  ting  zeal ;  the  public-school  system  had  re- 
prior  to  and  are  above  all  legislation,  have  been  vio-  ©eived  some  substantial  marks  of  attention  and 
lated  in  all  the  departments  of  the  republic  bjr  order  encouragement:  proposals  were  made  (and 
of  the  government  of  Senor  Arias,  or  with  his  con-  «"«-v«*«»6''"*^"»' »  i^*  vpvo««  .\  .  '"""J  ^*:  ^ 
gent  •  ^^^  likely  to  be  accepted)  for  the  introduction 

That  military  executions,  proscriptions,  and  arbl-  of  suitable  sohool-books  from  the  United  States ; 

trary  imprisonments,  accompanied  oy  the  most  in-  a  university  was  to  be  established,  and  the  Gov- 

human  acts,  and  oonflscation  in  aU  its  forras,^  have  ernment  manifested  a  desire  to  pay  a  sum  of 

been  exercised  on  a  large  scale  in  the  republic,  in  the  aq^  r^p^  j__  x_  ^^^  Tt^^ia^  xr-n  rir^CU«>An»> 

name  of  democracy  and  liberty;  $24,000  due  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  ^ 

That  the  anarchy  into  which  Honduras  is  sunk  Is  A  law  was  promulgated  defimng  the  pnvi- 

the  direct  consequence  of  Senor  Arias's  errors  and  leges  to  be  enjoyed  by  foreigners  settling  m  the 

arbitrary  management ;  republic ;  for  Honduras,  in  common  with  the 

abno^L'and^vi^^^^^^^  other  Spanish-American  states,  is  desirous  of 

peoplTto  Sov  pe^,*order,  and  trae'liberty ;  ^     ^  ®®.T?  immigrants  flock  to  its  shores.     They 

Tnat  public 'feeling  and  opinion  in  general  point  to  "Will  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  na- 

the  necessity  of  a  change  of  administration  ;  tives  of  the  country ;  lands  assigned  to  them 

By  the  right  of  insurrection,  proclaimed  and  sane-  on  their  arrival  will,  after  five  years  of  unin- 

A^^eric^  declares  ^^           ''**''''"        ^^^  terrupted  cultivation,  become  their  property ; 

1.  That  a  new  p^visional  government  is  inaugu-  ^^^T  ^^1  ^®  exempt  from  military  duty  for 
rated  in  the  republic  of  Honduras.  ten  years,  save  m  the  case  of  a  foreign  in- 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  until  the  cabinet  is  fully  or-  yasion,  and  likewise  from  all  taxes,  and  will 
eaniied,  I  appoint  temporarily  to  take  charge  of  the  receive  patents  for  any  mechanical  inventton 
feuTlKfrJf?fp'!;a^o°^^^^^^  or  in.proven.ents  they  may  introduce. .  I^tl.y, 
Worship,  the  Licenciado  Don  Adolfo  ZiSiliga,  and  they  will  eigoy  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  their 
for  those  of  War  and  Finance,  Lleutenant-General  religion,  though  in  private,  if  that  be  not  the 
Joan  Lopea.  Roman  Catholic,  and  will  have  their  own 
.  »;.  The  new  govemment  will  proceed  tothe  org;an.  cemeteries;  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 

^diSely.  '  ^  '"'''''"  "°*  ^«^t  t*^«™  ft-om  seUing  their  property  when- 
ever they  dedre  to  do  so,  and  leave  the  re- 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  freedom  of  public, 
the  press  was  not  an  empty  promise  in  Sefior  There  is,  nevertheless,  room  to  doubt  wheth- 
Leiva's  initiatory  proclamation,  but  has  now  er  all  these  advantages  will  determine  an  im- 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  This  important  portant  tide  of  immigration  to  Honduras,  so 
reform  alone  is  suflScient  to  exalt  him  in  public  Jong  as  such  superior  inducements,  climatic, 
favor  far  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries  social,  moral,  and  material,  are  offered  by  the 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Central  American  United  States,  Brazil,  the  Plate  Republics,  and 
states.    We  should  not  omit  to  observe  that,  Australia. 

after  the  capitulation  of  Arias  in  Comayagua,  It  was  reported  in  November  that  a  con- 
he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  his  prede-  vention  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  Gov- 
oessor,  Medina,  was  set  at  liberty.  Arias  was  emments  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  for 
afterward  sent  into  exile.  the  purpose  of  settling  the  internal  afiViirs  of 
As  a  consequence  of  a  long  period  of  malad-  the  former  country  and  uniting  to  combat  any 
ministration,  the  political  and  social  condition  further  uprising  of  tihe  reactionary  party. 
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Ana. 

PopDlaiioa  In  18e& 

Hongarj  Proper 

87,046 
81,817 
16,788 

11,680,807 
8,116,094 
1,864,034 

THmsylvaniA 

Croatia  and  SlaroDia 

TotaL 

185,045 

16,609,466 
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HUNGABY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one  The  pnblio  revenue  of  Hnngary  for  the  year 

of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Aostro-Hmi-  1872  amounted  to  $7,943,000,  the  expenditure 

garian  monarohj.     (All  the  affairs  which  are  to  $10,904,000;  deficit,  $2,961,000.   The  budget 

common  to  the  entire  monarchy  have  been  estimates  for  1874  showed  a  deficit  of  about 

treated  of  under  the  head  of  Aubtbia.)    As  $12,800,000.    According  to  Article  XXX IV.  of 

the  Military  Frontier,  which  had  formerly  its  the  Hungarian  Statutes  of  1878,  55  per  cent,  of 

own  administration,  has  been  wholly  incorpo-  the  taxes  collected  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are 

rated  Partly  with  Hungary  proper  and  partly  delivered  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  lands 

with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  lands  of  the  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  45  per  cent,  are 

Hungarian  crown  now  consist  of  three  large  spent  in  meeting  the  home  expenses  of  these 

historic  divisions,  namely :  countries.    The  total  revenue  of  Croatia  and 

Blavonia  for  1874  was  $3,240,000.  To  meet 
the  interest  of  the  common  debt  of  the  mon- 
archy, contracted  prior  to  1868,  Hungary  pays 
an  annual  contribution  of  $13,630,000.  Be- 
sides, Hungary  has  a  special  debt,  amounting 
in  1874  to  $275,000,000.  The  large  moneyed 
institutions  of  Hungary  have  of  late,  as  in  cis- 

The  Hungarian  ministry  was,  in  December,  Leithania,  increased  very  rapidly  in  number, 

1874,  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  but  not  so  much  proportionally  in  the  amount  of 

Ministry,  St.  von  Bitto,  appointed  March  21,-  their  capital.   The  following  banks  (all  of  them 

1874.    2.  Minister  near  the  Eing^s  person  (ad  in  Pesth)  have  a  capital  exceeding  $1,000,000: 

latiui)j  Baron  Wenckheim  (appointed  March,  Anglo-Hungarian  Bank,  established  in  1868, 

1871).     3.   Minister  of  Finance,  C.   Ghyczy,  $4,700,000;    the   Hungarian    General   Credit 

March  21,  1874.    4.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Bank  (1867),  $14,100,000;  the  Franco-Hunga- 

Count  Szapary  (March  6,  1873).    5.  Minister  rian  Bank  (1867),  $15,000,000;  the  Pesth  Bank 

of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Augas-  (1872),  $2,350,000 ;  the  General  Hungarian  Mu- 

tin  Tr6fort  (September  5,  1872).     6.  Minister  nicipal  Bank  (1872),  $4,700,000. 

of  Justice,  Dr.  Th.  Pauler,  formerly  Professor  The  aggregate  length  of  railways  in  the  mon- 

of  Jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Pesth  archy,  open  for  traffic  and  under  construction 

— Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship  was,  January  1,  1871,  as  follows:  Open  for 

from  March,   1871,  to  September  1872  (ap-  traffic  6,280  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =:  0.62 

pointed  Minister  of  Justice  September  5, 1872).  mile).   The  number  of  private  and  official  let- 

7.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Count  Joseph  ters  forwarded  by  the  post-office  during  the 

Zichy  (March  21,  1874).    8.  Minister  of  Agri-  year  1878  was,  52,800,000 ;   of  newspapers, 

culture.  Industry,  and  Commerce,  G.  Bartal.  23,500,000.    The  length  of  telegraph-wires,  in 

9.  Minister  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,   Count  January,  1874,  was  46,780 ;  of  telegraph-lines, 

Pejacsevitch  (March,  1871).     10.  Minister  for  13,725  kilometres.    The  number  of  telegraph- 

the  Defense  of  the  Country,  B.  Szende  von  stations  was  837. 

Kevesztes  (March  21,  1874).  At  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  both  the 
The  Hungariaq  Diet  or  Reichstag  consists  country  and  the  Diet  were  chiefly  agitated  by 
of  two  Houi^s.  The  Upper  House,  called  the  the  wretched  condition  of  the  finances.  One 
Table  of  Magnates,  was  in  1873  com^sed  of  party  expected  to  reestablish  an  equilibrium 
the  three  Austrian  archdukes  who  have  land-  between  revenue  and  expenditures  by  reducing 
ed  property  in  Hungary  ;  81  archbishops,^  bish-  the  expenditures,  another  by  raising  the  taxes, 
ops,  and  other  high  church  dignitaries  of  the  The  Diet  appointed  a  special  committee,  con- 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Oriental  Churches;  sisting  of  twenty-one  members,  to  investigate 
of  12  *^  imperial  banner-bearers,''  57  snpreme  the  whole  subject.  The  Minister  of  Finances 
counts  (presidents  of  counties),  5  supreme  royal  resigned,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
judges,  the  count  (comes)  of  the  Transylvania  an  entirely  new  ministry  would  be  formed. 
Saxons,  the  Governor  of  Fiame,  3  princes,  218  The  ministerial  crisis  was,  however,  adjourned, 
counts,  80  barons,  and  3  "  regalists^'  from  Tran-  and  the  president  of  the  cabinet  provisionally 
sylvania.  The  Iiower  House,  called  the  Table  assumed  the  department  of  finances, 
of  Deputies,  comprised  in  the  same  year  444  On  his  return  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Em- 
members,  of  whom  334  represented  Hungary  peror  Francis  Joseph,  in  March,  1874,  went  to 
proper,  1  Fiume,  75  Transylvania,  and  34  Croa-  resth,  where  the  ministerial  crisis  had  broken 
tia  and  Slavonia.  The  Diet  meets  annually,  and  out  again.  The  prime-minister,  Szlavy,  found 
new  general  elections  take  place  every  three  thathecouldnot  rely  on  a  permanent  majority 
years.  The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all  who  in  the  Diet,  and  therefore  on  March  8th  again 
have  received  an  academic  education,  carry  on  tendered  his  resignation.  The  Emperor  per- 
a  regular  business,  or  pay  a  small  amount  of  sonally  visited  the  great  leader  of  the  migority, 
direct  taxes,  as  provided  by  the  electoral  law.  Francis  Deak,  and,  although  the  aged  patriot 
The  language  of  the  Diet  is  Hungarian,  which  could  now  no  more  than  on  former  occasions 
every  member  is  required  to  understand ;  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  assume  himself  the  task 
the  representatives  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  his  advice  was 
have  the  right  to  use  their  own  language.  freely  given,  and  the  support  of  the  new  cabi- 
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net  hj  his  party  secured.     Oa  March  2l8t  Among  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  the  sea- 

the  reconstraction  of  the  new  cabinet  was  sion  was  one  made  in  July  by  Tisza  ag^nst 

completed.    Stephan  von  Bitt6,  the  President  Polit,  the  leader  of  the  Servian  national  party, 

of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  who  had  proposed  the  transformation  of  the 

and  formerly,  under  Lonyay,  Minister  of  Jus-  Hungarian  state  into  a  confederation  of  tbo 

tice,  was   appointed  prime-minister,   Ghyczy  several  nationalities,  after  the  model  of  Switz- 

Minister  of  finance,  and  Bartal  Minister  of  erland.    The  Left  fully  agreed  with  the  Deak 

Commerce.    The  other  members  had  belonged  party,  that  the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  stat^ 

to  the  Szlavy  cabinet.    The  actual  leader  of  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Magyar  nationality 

the  new  cabinet,  Ghyczy,  announced  on  March  must  be  fully  maintained. 

27th  that  he  should  aim  at  an  improvement  At  the  beginning  of  September,  a  letter 

of  the  financial  condition  by  means  of  a  re-  from  Kossuth  to  Tisza  was  published,  in  which 

duction  of  the  expenditures,  that  he  firmly  the  latter  was  highly  praised  for  his  firmness 

adhered  to  the  present  union  with  Austria,  and  of  character,  and  called  upon  to  place  himself 

that  he  was  in  favor  of  a4}ouming  other  re-  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  independence, 

forms  until  the  restoration  of  the  financial  which  aims  at  the  severance  of  all  the  admin- 

equilibrium.    In  place  of  Bitt6,  Bel  a  Perczel  istrative  ties  which  bind  Hungary  to  Austria, 

was  elected  President  of  the  Lower  House.  On  Kossuth  urged  Tisza  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 

March  28th  the  Diet  at^oumed  to  April  15th.  coalition  with  the  Deak  party. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  delegations  On  October  19th    the   Banns  of  Croatia 

of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments,  opened  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  the  new 

which  this  year  was  held  in  Pesth,  was  opened  Croatian  University  at  Agram,  and  installed 

on  April  20th,  and  closed  on  May  22d.    Dr.  the  rector.    A  large  number  of  foreign  uni* 

Rechbauer  was  elected  president  of  the  cis-  versities  were  represented  by  delegates,  who  in 

Leithan  and  Gorove  of  the  trans-Leithan  sec-  their   several  languages  welcomed  the   new 

tion.     The  proceedings  were  on  the  whole  addition  to  the  literary  institutions  of  Europe, 

harmonious,  and  a  fidl  understanding  about  The  University  of  Agram  is  the  third  of  the 

the  common  budget  was  reached.    The  prime-  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  the  two  others 

minister,  Count  Andrassy,  thanked  the  delega-  being  those  of  Pesth  and  Klausenburg,  the 

tions  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  Presi-  latter  of  which  was  opened  in  1872.      The 

dent  Rechbauer  in  response  expressed  a  wish  opening  solemnities  were  a  great  Slavic  demon- 

that  the  time  might  soon  come  when  it  would  stration  against  the  Magyars.    The  Hungarian 

be  safe  to  diminish  the  large  armies.  fiag  was  entirely  ignored.    At  the  banquet  not 

The  Diet,  after  reassembling  on  April  15th,  one  toast  was  given  out  in  honor  of  Hungary, 

devoted  its  time  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  toasts  in 

financial  questions,  a  new  electoral  law,  and  a  honor  of  the  Slavic  nationality,  and  even  a 

bill  concerning  the  regulation  of  civil  mar-  violent  speech  from  the  Slovack  agitator  Saa- 

riage.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  prime-  sirek,  met  with  enthusiastic  applause, 

minister,  on  June  23d,  asked  the  Lower  House  The  Hungarian  Diet  reassembled  in  October 

to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  for  its  last  session.    The  Minister  of  Financesi 

the  committee  until  the  faU  session,  as  the  Ghyczy,  found  it  necessary  to  propose  a  num- 

Government  intended  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  her  of  new  taxes  in  order  to  provide  for  the 

The  request  of  the  prime-minister  was  com-  large  deficit  which  the  budget  for  1875  again 

.  plied  with  by  a  vote  of  158  against  108.    In  presented.      Although  his  financial  schemes 

the  discussion  of  the  new  electoral  law  so  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Emperor, 

little  progress  was  made  that  the  Diet  could  theyproducedgreatexcitement  in  the  country, 

not  only  not  be  closed  on  June  25th,  as  was  and  liie  protests  against  them  were  so  numer- 

originally  intended,   but  when   it  was   pro-  ous  and  energetic,  that  at  the  close  of  the 

rogued,  on  August  16th,   an  agreement  be-  year  another  ministerial  crisis  appeared  to  be 

tween  the  two  Houses  had  not  been  reached,  inevitable. 


ICELAK'D,  a  large  island  in  the  Xorth  At- 
lantic Ocean,  subject  to  the  Danish  crown, 
attracted,  in  1874,  unusual  attention,  by  the 
Bolenm  celebration  of  the  millennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  settlement.  The  area,  includ- 
ing adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  89,758 
square  miles,  of  which  16,243  are  inhabitable. 
The  population  of  Iceland,  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing period,  exceeded  100,000 ;  recent  censuses 
give  it  as  follows:  1864,68,084;  1869,60,606; 
1870,  69,768 ;  1874,  70,900. 


The  long  conflict  between  the  people  of  Ice- 
land and  the  Government  of  Denmark  oonoem- 
ing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former  were 
brought  to  a  close  on  January  5,  1874,  when 
the  King  of  Denmark  sanctioned  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  had  been  submitted  to  him  bj 
the  Althing,  or  Le^slative  Assembly,  of  Ice- 
land. The  new  constitution,  which  went  into 
operation  on  August  1,  1874,  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  or  chapters.  The  first  of  these, 
which  contains  thirteen  paragraphs,  deals  with 
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the  relations  between  the  Xing  and  Danish  need  not  be  repeated.    Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 

Groyemment  on  one  side,  and  the  Legislative  bers  of  either  House  constituting  a  quorum, 

Assembly,  or  Althing,  on  the  other.   Thelegis-  however,  it  will  always  be  possible  for  four 

lative  power  belongs  to  the  £mg  and  Althing,  of  the  Eing^s  deputies  to  prevent  any  legisla- 

the  exeoutive  power  with  the  King  alone,  and  tion  not  agreeable  to  Denmark,  by  their  simple 

the  judicial  power  with  the  judges.    Iceland  absence. 

has  no  voice  in  Danish  national  questions,  since  Chapter  IV.  contains  clauses  regulating  the 

it  is  not  represented  in  the  Rigsdag  at  Copen-  judiciary  powers. 

hagen ;  consequently  it  bears  no  part  of  the  Chapter  Y.  provides  for  the  state  Church, 
national  expenditures.  The  highest  power  in  the  *^  Evangelical  Lutheran,"  but  guarantees 
Iceland  belongs  to  the  Governor,  who  is  ap-  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
pointed  by  the  King.  Should  the  Althing  have  Chapter  YL  embraces  provisions  relating  to 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Governor,  the  King  the  ft'eedom  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of 
decides  in  each  particular  case.  The  Althing,  home  and  private  property,  the  freedom  of  la- 
called  by  the  King,  sits  every  other  year,  but  bor,  poor-laws,  elementary  education,  freedom 
only  for  six  weeks,  unless  prolonged  by  royal  of  the  press,  freedom  of  association  and  assem- 
consent.  A  special  session  may  be  called  at  bly,  rights  of  municipal  government,  taxation, 
the  King^s  pleasure ;  the  latter  may  also  pro-  privileges  of  the  nobility,  which,  together  with 
rogue  the  Althing,  bnt  only  once  a  year,  their  titles,  are  henceforth  a}>olished. 
and  for  four  weeks  at  a  time.  The  King  has  Chapter  YIL,  and  last,  provides  that  propo- 
power  to  dissolve  the  Althing,  in  which  case  sitions  with  a  view  to  amending  or  addLig  to 
new  elections  shall  be  held  wi&in  two  months,  tlie  present  constitution  may  be  introduced 
and  the  new  Assembly  shall  meet  the  following  either  at  a  regular  or  an  extraordinary  session 
year.  No  decree  of  the  Althing  has  the  force  of  the  Althing.  If  such  a  proposition  receive 
of  law  without  the  King^s  consent,  and,  if  he  the  necessary  minority  in  both  Houses,  the 
fail  to  sign  a  bill  before  the  next  session  of  the  Althing  shall  be  dissolved  forthwith  and  a  new 
body,  the  bill  is  null  and  void.  The  minor  election  ordered.  If  the  newly-elected  Althing 
provisions  of  this  first  chapter  harmonize  with  then  accepts  the  same  proposition  without 
these  leading  features.  amendment,  and  the  latter  then  receives  the 

Chapter  II.  relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  royal  sanction,  it  comes  into  force  as  part  and 
Althing.  It  shall  consist  of  thirty  deputies  parcel  of  the  constitutional  law. 
elected  by  the  people,  and  six  chosen  by  the  The  new  constitution  reconciled  the  people 
King.  The  former  hold  office  during  six  years,  of  Iceland  with  the  Danish  rule,  and  allayed 
the  latter  retaining  their  places  in  case  an  As-  the  excitement  which  for  several  years  had 
sembly  should  be  dissolved.  The  Althing  is  been  threatening  serious  consequences.  The 
divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  the  Althing  was  established  in  1848.  Like  the 
former  composed  of  the  six  deputies  appointed  provincial  Diets  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
by  the  King,  and  six  more  chosen  by  the  thirty  Danish  monarchy,  the  powers  were  only  de- 
elected  members  from  out  their  own  number,  liberative ;  the  ^ng  being  absolute  monarch, 
The  Lower  House  is  thus  formed  by  the  re-  who  regulated  the  military  affairs  and  fixed 
maining  twenty-four  members  of  the  latter  the  budget  without  being  bound  to  the  consent 
class.  The  other  clauses  of  this  chapter  relate  of  a  representative  Assembly,  When,  in  1849, 
to  the  filling  of  vacancies  and  the  civil  condi-  Denmark  was  changed  into  a  constitutional 
tions  which  make  a  citizen  of  Iceland  eligible  monarchy,  Iceland  was  not  consulted.  The 
to  election  as  a  member  of  the  Althing.  Government  convoked,  however,  a  national 

Chapter  III.  defines  the  legislative  functions  Assembly,  to  which,  in  1851,  the  new  funda- 
of  the  two  Houses  and  their  cooperative  action,  mental  law  was  submitted  for  approval.  When 
The  regular  Althing  shall  meet  on  the  first  work-  the  Assembly  appefired  to  favor  the  change  of 
day  in  July  (unless  the  King  orders  otherwise),  several  articles  of  the  fbndamental  laws,  it  was 
in  Reikiavik.  Each  House  has  the  right  to  in-  dissolved  even  before  it  had  taken  any  action, 
troduce  and  pass  bills ;  also  to  appoint  com-  A  royal  rescript,  of  May  12,  1852,  proclaimed 
mittees  for  the  investigation  of  matters  of  special  that,  for  the  present,  the  Althing  would  retain 
interest,  such  committees  having  power  to  send  its  former  fanotious,  and  that  the  final  rela- 
for  persons  and  papers.  No  tax  may  be  im-  tion  of  Iceland  to  the  kingdom  should  not  be 
posed,  altered,  or  removed,  except  by  course  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  former, 
of  law.  The  Althing  has  entire  control  of  the  Actually,  however,  the  constitutional  position 
finances  of  the  island,  which  it  must  regulate  of  Iceland  had  been  greatly  changed^ 
by  a  biennial  budget,  with  the  condition  that  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  Kmg,  in  all 
the  salaries  of  the  Danish  functionaries  (includ-  affairs  concerning  the  entire  kingdom,  was  do- 
ing the  six  members  appointed  by  the  King)  pendent  on  the  consent  of  the  Danish  Legisla- 
take  precedence  of  all  other  expenditure.  The  ture,  while  in  Iceland  he  remained  absolute 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  a  bill  regent.  Thus  the  Icelanders,  on  the  one  hand, 
three  times,  to  returning  a  bill  from  one  House  ha^i  a  less  amount  of  liberty  than  the  Danes ; 
to  another  with  amendments,  to  a  quorum  of  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  ministry 
members  being  present,  etc.,  are  similar  to  the  and  the  Danish  Diet  decided  on  questions  which 
parUamentary  laws  of  other  countries,   and  concerned  Iceland  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of 
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the  monarchy.  The  dominant  political  party  serrioe  in  the  cathedral  the  "Psalm  of  Pnuao," 
in  Denmark  demanded  that  Iceland,  though  it  written  bj  Matthias  Joohnmsson,  and  coin- 
might  retain  a  certain  amount  of  provincial  in-  posed  bj  Sveinbjdmsson,  the  first  musical  work 
dependence,  should  become  an  integral  part  of  hj  a  native  Icelander,  produced  a  powerful 
themonarchy,  and  send  deputies  to  the  Danish  effect  At  the  banquet,  the  King  expressed 
Diet  at  Copenhagen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  the  hope  that  the  new  constitution,  which  he 
immense  miy'ority  of  the  Icelanders  insisted  on  had  brought  with  him,  might  c(mtribute  to  the 
retaining  an  independent  legislation,  and  re-  material  prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  de- 
fused both  to  accept  this  fundamental  law  and  velopment  of  its  people.  There  was  great  re- 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Danish  Diet.  They  joicing  when  the  King,  in  returning  thanks  for 
wished  to  be  united  to  Denmark  under  one  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  Crown  Prince,  an- 
King,  as  Norway  is  with  Sweden,  Hungary  nounced  that  the  latter  would  learn  the  Ice- 
wit  h  Austria,  and  Luxemburg  with  Holland,  landic  language.  The  speech  made  by  the 
In  addition  to  these  constitutional  difficulties,  Minister  for  Iceland,  Klein,  also  gave  great 
financial  complications  of  a  peculiar  character  satisfaction.  On  August  8d  the  King,  with  a 
had  sprung  up  between  the  two  countries.  large  retinue,  set  out  for  the  plain  of  the  Gej- 
For  many  years  the  Icelandic  budget  has  shown  sers,  which  was  reached  on  the  next  day.  To 
a  deficit,  which  has  had  to  be  met  by  Denmark,  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  party,  no  emp- 
Oq  the  part  of  the  Icelanders  it  was,  however,  tion  of  the  great  geyser  took  place,  but  two 
alleged  that  both  the  old  domains  on  the  islands  eruptions  of  the  Strokr  were  witnessed.  On 
and  the  episcopal  property  had  been  sold  in  August  7th,  millennial  commemorative  services 
favor  of  the  royal  treasury ;  that  a  number  of  were  held  in  the  plain  of  Thongvalla,  when 
funds,  which  had  been  specially  intended  for  the  King  received  addresses  from  a  number 
Iceland,  had  been  exclusively  used  for  Danish  of  Scandinavian  institutions  and  corporations, 
purposes;  and  that,  finally,  the  commercial  poll-  Having  returned  to  Beikiavik,  the  King,  on 
cy  of  Denmark  had  for  centuries  been  so  shaped  August  9th,  gave  a  great  ball,  and  on  the  next 
as  to  enrich  Danish  merchants  at  the  expense  day  reSmbarked  for  Denmark, 
of  the  people  of  Iceland.  The  propositions  ILLINOIS.  The  first  general  political  con- 
made  by  the  G-overnment  for  settling  the  diffi-  vention  of  the  year  was  a  large  and  enthnsi- 
culties  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Althipg,  and  astic  gathering,  chiefiy  of  farmers,  in  Spring- 
in  the  years  1872  and  1878  the  popular  dissat-  field,  on  the  10th  of  June.  This  body  nomi- 
isfaction  assumed  more  and  more  threatening  nated  David  Gore,  a  Democrat,  for  State  Treas- 
dimensions.  One  of  the  papers  of  the  island  urer,  and  S.  £.  £tter,  a  Republican,  for  State 
proposed  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  foreign  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  pub- 
powers  for  the  protection  of  the  national  rights,  lished  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 
or  secession  from  Denmark  and  annexatiou  to  ^  ^-^^^  f^  meohanlc,  and  other  eiti<ens  of 
some  other  country.  In  case  this  should  be  niinois,  in  delegate  convention  assembled,  deeming 
found  impossible,  the  emigration  of  the  entire  it  aeedfal  for  the  best  interests  of  this  State  andncK 
population  to  America  was  proposed.  Unex-  ^o^  that  independent  poUtioal  action  be  taken  by 
pectedly  the  Althing,  which  met  on  July  1,  *?J?  "J^  ^^^^  9^  '*^«  producing,  industrial,  and 
1878.  succeeded  »  removing  the  greatest  obi  ^tLrpTesr^n  A'?.^ICe-*"oo"5S: 
stacles  which  had  thus  far  obstructed  a  recon-  Ung,  our  Legislatures,  courts,  and  executives,  and  tax- 
ciliation,  and  to  make  propositions  to  the  Gov-  ing  and  oppressing  our  citizens,  appealing  to  the 
emment  which  the  royal  commissary,  on  groat  fundamental  principles  of  American  liberty, 
closing  the  Diet,  designated  as  entirely  satis-  »ndinvokmgthefavo»bleiudgmentofourcouiitry- 
factorf.  The  royal  sLction  given  to  tie  con.  Snff  {ir^.rel^^erdJm^^ 
stitution  proposed  by  the  Althing  on  January  American  voter  should  attend  with  care  all  primary 
5,  1874,  put  an  end  to  this  long  confiict.  nominations  and  elections,  so  as  to  insure  the  eleo- 
In  consequence   of  this  reconciliation,  the  *^®'*  <*^  competent  and  honest  men  to  all  the  offices 

millennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  l"J^L??la2?o??Av.-'^*'**  '?®  recent  record  oftho 

i*  «.i      •  1     J   .      A          i.                            •         jf  political  parties  of  this  country  is  such  as  to  forfeit 

of  the  island,  m  August,  was  an  occasion  of  fhe  confiaence  and  respect  of  the  people,  and  tlult 

universal  joy.     The  King,  accompanied  by  his  we  are  therefore  absolved  fVom  aU  aUegianoe  to  them 

son  Waldemar  and  the  Minister  for  Iceland,  and  wiU  act  no  longer  with  them. 

Klein,  arrived  on  the  island  on  the  80th  of  Jfowfo*i,  That  we  insist  on  severe  retrenchment, 

July,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  lw^vI^\Vf^'iTl^  ^f^y'^^l!'^^  **^  our  public 

r\      A         J.1J.X1.                      x»j.x.         i.T  affairs,  and  believe  that  with  such  economy  the  tax 

On  August  1st  the  new  constitotion  of  Ice-  now  collected  from  the  people  might  be  reduced  at 

land  was  formally  promulgated.     As  copies  of  least  one-half  without  impairing  the  efliciency  of 

it  had  previously  reached  Iceland,  the  people  any  brsnoh  of  the  public  service.  State  or  national. 

were  generally  acquainted  with  its  provisions,  .K^^^^kT^it^i^ol-^fi^^Sii?!?!!^!?? 

and  content  to  adopt  it  as  the  t  "  "*"*"  "*     "  ** ""  '"''■"*'"*  *  ~""'"  ^  —   ♦ 

form.    August  2d  was  the  first 

set  apart  for  the  commemorative  festivities  cessity. 

The  programme  of  the  day  consisted  of  ser-  Baohtd^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  improving  and 

vices  in  the  cathedral,  a  banquet  in  the  hall  of  Perfecting  navigation  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  and 

fi>a  nn{«AM;fv  An^  »  «JyvT^r.i«.  A.<.«-:««i  r»«  ♦i^rv  k:ii  ^atcr  connections  as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  done. 

theumversity  and  a  popular  festival  on  the  hill  Betolo^d,  That  we  are  opposed  to^  any  'further 

of  Austurvelli,  a  mile  from  the  town.    At  the  grants  of  public  lands  or  loans  of  public  credit  and 
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of  national,  State,  or  local  snbsoriptiona  in  aid  of  oor-  We,  the  delegated  repreBontatives  of  the  Bepnb- 

porations.  lican  party  of  Illinois,  declare  the  follow  ing  to  be 

Betolved,  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  our  na-  substantially  our  political  belief: 

tional  banidng  law,  and  believe  that  the  GoTemment  1.  That  emancipation  and  enlVanohisement  hav- 

should  issue  legal-tender  circulation  direct  from  the  ing  been   secured   by  the  thirteenth  and  'fltteenth 

Treasury,  interchangeable  for   Goyemment   bonda  amendments   to   the   Constitution   of  the   United 

bearioff  tne  loweat  poasible  rate  of  interest.  States,  and  by  appropriate  legislation  for  their  en- 

Be9MV^^  That  we  hold  that  patent-laws  are  too  foroement ;  and  equality  of  civil  rights  having  been 

often  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  monopolists,  guaranteed  by  the   fourteenth   amendment,    such 

and  they  should  be  carefully  revised  and  restricted.  guarantee  should  be  enforced  by  appropriate  statutes, 

Bmolvtd^  That  we  are  opposed  to  an^  oonstmotion  so  that  the  broad  se^is  of  Federal  power  may  be  over 

of  the  State  constitution  that  will  justify  under  any  black  and  white  citizens  alike. 

pretext  whatever  annual  instead  of  biennial  sessions  2.  That,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  late 

of  t^e  State  Legislature.  civil  war,  about  fSSS^OOOjOOO  of  non-interest-bearing 

J2Mo/i7«i,  That  existing  railroad  legislation  in  this  Treasury  notes  were  issued  to,  and  are  now  held  by, 

State  should  be  snstuned  and  enforced  until  thor-  the  people  as  a  safe  and  convenient  currency,  it 

oughly  tested  before  the  courts.    That  we  oppose  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient,  in  the  present 

any  legislation  by  Congress,  under  plea  of  regulating  financial  condition  of  the  people,  to  attempt  the  im- 

conuuerce  between  States,  which  soaU  deprive  the  mediate  cancellation  of  any  portion  of  such  Treas- 

people  of  their  present  control  and  influence  through  uiy  notes. 

State  legislation,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  railroad  8.  That  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  national 

Gompames  to  the  right  to  fix  their  fVeigbts  and  fares  banks  having  secured  to  the  States  and  Territories 

independent  of  the  people  involves  the  highest  attri-  the  best  system  of  bank  circulation  ever  before  ^- 

bute  of  sovereigntjr.  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  levy  forded  to  the  people,  it  should  be  no  longer  coi^ded 

contributions  at  will  upon  a  subjugated  people  or  to  a  privileged  class,  but  should  be  free  to  fjl  alike, 

state  ;  and,  as  this  power  cannot  coexist  with   a  under  general  and  equal  laws,  the  aggregate  volume 

government  of  the  people,  it  must  be  resisted.          .  of  currency  to  be  regulated  by  the  untrammeled  laws 

BtBolvedf  That  the  ri|^t  of  the  Legislature  to  regu-  of  trade. 

late  and  control  the  railroads  of  the  State  must  be  4.  That  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  Na^ 

vindicated,  established,  and  maintained  as  an  essen-  tional  Republican  Convention  of  1 872,  in  favor  of  a  re- 

tial  attribute  of  the  State  government,  and  that  those  turn  to  specie  payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

holding  the  doctrine  that  railroad  charters  are  con-  6.  That  we  commend  the  measures  which  have 

tracts  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  passed  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  looking  to 

Legislirt^ure's  supervision  and  control  have  no  just  the  cheapening  and  perfection  of  inter-State  railway 

appreciation  of  the  necessarv  powers  and  rights  of  tiansportation,  and  tne  improvement  of  navigation 

free  government ;  and  we  will  ame  to  no  truce,  sub-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

mit  to  no  compromise,  short  of  tne  complete  suprema-  6.  That  we  are  in  favor  oi  an  amendment  of  the 

cy  of  the  State  government  in  its  right,  through  its  Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 

Legislature,  to  supervise  and  control  the  railroads  of  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-rlPresident  by  the 

the  State  in  such  a  manner  aa  the  public  intereeta  direct  vote  of  the  people,  without  the  intervention 

may  demand.  of  the  electoral  coliefe. 

Reaolosdy  That  we  condemn  the  practice  of  our  pub-  7.  That  the  Bepublican  party  proposes  to  respect 

lie  officials  in  receiving  free  passes  from  railroaas.  the  rights  reserved  by  the  people  to  themselves,  as  • 

Betohtdy  That  the  principle  of  protection  as  ap-  carefiuly  as  the  powers  delegated  bv  them  to  the 

plied  to  duties  on  foreign  imports  is  contrary  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments ;  and  it  will  aim  to 

spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  creates  a  secure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  oitisen  with- 

{>rivileffed  class,  levying  a  tax  on  a  large  majority  out  regard  to  nativity  or  creed ;  and  it  is  opposed  to 
or  the  nenefit  ox  a  favored  few.  We  are  therefore  interference  by  law  with  the  habits,  tastes,  or  cus- 
opposed  to  all  duties  levied  with  this  end  in  view,  as  toms  of  individuals,  except  to  suppress  licentious- 
unjust,  unequal,  and  we  insist  upon  a  repeal  of  all  ness  or  to  preserve  tne  peace  and  safety  of  the  citi- 
lawa  laying  such  duties,  and  that  taxes  shall  be  lev-  sens  of  the  State. 
ied  for  revenue  and  that  only.  8.  That  while  we  accord  to  the  railway  companies 

Bmolvedj  That  this  convention  earnestly  recom-  of  this  State  the  fullest  measure  of  property  rights, 
mend  to  the  independent  voters  of  the  vanous  con-  we  also  demand  for  the  people  reasonable  charges 
greaaional  and  legislative  districts  and  counties  of  the  and  rigid  impartiality  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
State  to  put  in  nomination  at  an  early  tlay  and  use  sengers  and  rreight— such  guarantee  to  be  seourea  by 
the  beat  efforts  to  elect  candidates  who  support  the  appropriate  State  and  national  legrislation. 
prinoiplea  herein  enunciated.  Relying  upon  the  foregoing  declaration  of  princi- 

Bt$oi9ed,  That  the  contract  system  practised  in  the  pies  and  policy,  and  upon  the  broad,  clear  record  of 

conatructionof  our  public  works,  national,  State,  and  the  Republican  partv  during  its  fifteen  years  of 

municipal,  has  been  a  fruitAil  source  of  corruption  State  and  Federal  aaministrationj  we  appeal  once 

and  Araud,  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  and  me-  more  to  that  silent   yet  conclusive   triounal,  the 

ohanical  as  well  as  against  public  interests,  and  auch  ballot-box,  confident  that  the  people  will  indorse 

system  should  be  revised  and  reformed.  overwhelmingly  the  action  of  this  representative 

BeBolv^,  That  we^  the  Lidependent  Reform  party  convention. 

''^*^^?ii^J««J".''^f^^^^^  The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Spring- 

regardless  of  past  political  affiliations,  to  unite  with  y«  ,j,         .v     aaxx.     ^  a         i.        j     a.              v 

uTin  support  of  the  platform  and  ticket  of  this  con-  ^^^  on  the  26th  of  August,  and,  after  much 

vention,  and  we  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  all  discussion,   agreed  upon  the  followmg  plat- 

our  business  and  professional  men  to  lend  us  their  form : 

tt^t"4>,r^Sr*i^^^ri^'^A:&'tIrli  /•  T"*  resumption  of  gold  »d  .ll,er  m  the  b«|. 

The   State   Gonvention   of  the  Bepublican  interests  of  the  country,  by  steadily  opposing  infla- 
party  assembled  In  Springfield,  June  17th,  and  tlon,  and  by  the  payment  of  the  national  indebted- 
nominated    Thomas    S.    Ridgway    for    State  nessinthemoney  of  the  civiUaed  world. 
Treasurer,  and  William  B.  Powell  for  Super-  Je /u^sTs?"""""'        ''''          "^""^ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  platform  g.  individual  liberty,  and  opposition  to  sumptuary 
adopted  was  as  follows:  laws. 
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i.  Bigid  restriction  of  the  governments,  both 
State  and  national,  to  the  legitimate  domain  of  po- 
Utioal  power,  b^  excluding  therefrom  all  exeontire 
and  legislative  intermeddling  with  the  affaira  of  so- 
oiety,  whereby  monopolies  are  fostered,  privileged 
clasdee  aggrandized,  and  individual  freedom  unne- 
oessarily  and  oppressively  restrained. 

5.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  extortion  and  uigust  discrimination  by 
chartered  monopolies. 

The  following  additional  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Bepublican  party  has  ignored  the 
just  claims  of  oar  disabled  soldiers,  and  violated  its 
pledges  repeatedly  made,  whereby  thonsands  of 
these  noble  wards  of  the  nation  are  compelled  to 
live  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world : 

Betolved,  That  we  now  demand  that  all  the  pen- 
sions of  our  crippled  soldiers  shall  be  so  increased 
as  to  shield  evezy  one  of  them  from  daily  want, 
without  compelling  them  to  take  refuge  in  a  so-callea 
soldiers'  hopie. 

BdBolved^  That  the  present  system  of  pension  agen- 
cies is  vicious  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
those  it  is  pretending  to  protect,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Charles  Carroll  was  nominated  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Etter,  of  the  Farmer^s  par- 
ty, tor  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

The  election  held  early  in  November  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Bidgwaj  for  Treasurer, 
and  Etter  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   The  vote  was  as  follows : 

STATB  TBSAST7BSB. 

Thomas  S.  Bldgway  (Republican) 182,974 

Charles  CarrolWOpposition) 198,169 

David  Oore  (Independent  Bepublican) 76,680 

James  F.  Simpson  (P>x>hibltionist) 616 

*  Total 867,889 

Bldgwars  plurali^ 84^ 

STATX  SUfJKiMTEHPMWT  OV  FUBLZO  INSTBUOnOV. 

W.  a  PoweU  (Republican). 166,964 

8.  M.  Etter  (Independent  Repablican  Opposition)  197,490 

Mrs.  Potter  (Prohibitionist) 681 

Mrs.  Willing a 

Total 866,176 

Etter's  plurality 80,506 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vote  for  State 
Treasurer  is  over  2,000  greater  than  that  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  election  returns  for  1872  were:  For 

President,  Grant  241,944 ;   Greeley,  184,988 ; 

for  Governor,  Oglesby,  287,774;  Koemer,  197,- 

084.    The  Congressmen  elected  in  1874  were 

as  follows : 

Blstrict       I.— Barney  O.  Canlfield Opposition. 

"  II.— Garter  H.  Harrison »» 

"         HI.— C.  B.  Farwell Republican. 

IV.-8.  A.  Hurlbut. " 

"  v.— Horatio  C.  Barcbard " 

".         VL— Thomas  J.  Henderson ♦• 

"        Vn.— Alexander  Campbell. Oppositi  on, 

**      Vm.— Greenbnry  L.  Fort Repablican. 

"         IX.— Richard  H.  Whiting " 

**  X.— John  C.  Bagley Opposition. 

**         XI.-8cottWik?... " 

"       Xn.— William  M.  Springer '» 

"      Xni.— Adlai  B.  SteyenBon " 

**      XI v.— Joseph  G.  Gannon Republican. 

*'       XV.— JohnR.Bden Opposition. 

"      XVI.-WIlliam  A.  J.  Sparks " 

"    XVTI.— William  R.  Morrison " 

"  XVIII.— William  HartseU » 

'*      XIX.— Wmiam  B.  Anderson Repablican. 

The  Legislature  is  classified  as  follows : 


PABTUBS. 

SaiuU*. 

HOOM. 

JotatBanoC 

Republicans 

S4 

8 

TO 
66 
27 

M 

Democrats 

80 

Independents 

80 

Total 

61 

163 

901 

The  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  held  under  the  cumula- 
tive system  of  voting,  which  is  a  new  feature 
of  the  constitution  of  1870,  intended  to  secure 
minority  representation.  It  is  provided  in  that 
instrument  that  *^  in  all  elections  of  representa* 
tives,  as  aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may 
cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  dis- 
tribute the  same,  or  equal  parts  thereof,  among 
the  candidates,  as  he  snail  see  fit ;  and  the  can- 
didates highest  in  votes  shall  be  elected.'* 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1874,  was  $1,780,972,  being  $829,178 
less  than  on  December  1, 1872.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  semi-annual  receipts  from  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  are  set  apart 
by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  public  indebted- 
ness, will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  State  indebtedness,  and  to  pay  such  in- 
debtedness as  fast  as  it  becomes  due,  and,  on 
January  1,  1880,  when  all  the  outstanding  ob- 
ligations of  the  State  shall  have  become  pay- 
able and  be  paid,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  that 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  of  over  $500,000. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  con- 
sisting of  railroad  bonds,  war  bonds,  court- 
house bonds,  and  bonds  issued  for  other  cor- 
porate purposes,  aggregate  the  enormous  som 
of  $86,000,000,  compared  to  which  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  estimates  for  appropriations  are :  1875, 
$2,920,600;  1876,  $2,726,400;  1877,  $2,129,- 
700. 

The  following  tables  give  the  aggregates  of 
the  equalized  assessment  of  property  in  the 
State,  for  the  years  1878  and  1874 : 


• 

Aiiiwii  ValM. 

Equalised. 

VOB  THB  TEAR  1811. 

Personal  property 

$806,944,389 

645,179,647 

859,097,1(» 

ltt,9S8,479 

21,898,448 

$299,168,999 

584,476,691 

88S.948,'m4 

198,986,479 

91306,448 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lots 

Railroads 

Capital  stoclc  of  corporat*n8 

TotaL 

tl  IIRA.847  QM   *t  &*"  ^ai  •«•* 

rOR  TUB  TSAR  18t4. 

Personal  proDertr 

$968,883,B6S 

588,078,354 

948,751,840 

74,848,891 

11,719,916 

$964,960,918 

596,966.088 

827,887,784 

74,848,891 

11,119,916 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lots 

Kallroads. 

Capital  stock  of  corporat^ns. 

Total 

$1,199,921,288 

$1,194,456,451 

The  assessment  of  personal  property,  lAn<lj^^ 
and  town  and  city  lots,  is  by  local  assessors,  in 
colmties,  that  of  railroads  and  capital  stock  of 
corporations  by  the  State  Board  of  Eqnalizatioa. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  assessed, 
valaes  of  the  most  important  of  the  enumerated, 
items  of  personal  property: 
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LITX- 
BTOCX. 


HorBas 

Cattle 

Hnlei  and 


Sheep.... 
Hog» 


1878. 


Ko. 


962,003 
2,016,819 

98,61S 
1,098,194 
8,660,192 


AtMiMd  Tallin 


$48,666,005 
85,776,899 

6,828,662 

2,186,698 

11,279,720 


1874. 


No. 


I    986,678 
2,042,827 

107,664 
1,036,881 
8,462,218 


TSIOS. 


$42,549,670 
81,928,874 

5,419,724 
1,676,090 
8,972,403 


AGB3B8  or  OULTIYATION,  XTO. 


Wheat 

Com 

OatB 

Meadow 

Oiher  field  prodncte. 
Incloeed  in  pasture.. 

Orchard 

Woodland 


1879. 


2,098,806 
7,087,040 
1,817,463 
2,178,267 

886,166 
8,807,062 

820,702 
6,289,286 


187S. 


2.666,680 
7,888,760 
1,821,608 
2,868,882 

829,104 
4,268,280 

884,067 
6,928,061 


The  total  valuations  of  property,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  in  1878  and  1874,  were  largely 
in  excess  of  any  preyions  year ;  these  results, 
however,  do  not  represent  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property,  but  are  attrib- 
uted in  a  large  measure  to  the  operation  of  a 
new  revenue  law.  The  valuations  returned 
for  1878  are  believed  to  be  about  0.66  per 
cent,  of  the  cash  value. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  State  during 
the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  balance  of  Kevenue  Fund  on  hand 
December  1,  1874,  includes  the  7-86  State  tax, 
amounting  to  $480,466.11.  Under  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  this  sum  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Local  Bond  Interest  Fund. 


HAMBS  OF  7UND6. 


Br. 


Rereone  Fund........ 

State  Debt  Fund , 

Interest  Fond 

School  Fond 

nibioifl  Central  Railroad  Fund 

minoia  Blrer  Improyement  Fond, 

Canal  RedemptioD  Fond. 

Unknown  ana  Minor  Heirs*  Fund. . 

Belinqnent  Land  Tax  Fond 

Local  Bond  Interest  Fund 


NAMXS  OF  FUNDS. 


Cb. 


Revetme  Fnod 

State  Debt  Fond 

Interest  Fond 

School  Fond 

ininoia  Central  Railroad  Fund... . 
HUdoIs  River  Improvement  Fund. 

Canal  Redemption  Fund 

IJnkuown  ana  Minor  Heirs*  Fond. 

Dellnanent  Land  Tax  Fund 

Local  Bond  Interest  Fund 


Totals. 


BalaacMin  flwTr— wiy 
D«MBlMr  1, 18tS. 


888,766  87 
17,856  46 
62,96100 


Amotuita  Medv«d  from 
DMMDiMr  1,  ins,  to 
NoTwnbtr  M,  1814. 


454,818  47 

6,486  »9 

881  06 

697,486  07 


ToUls $8,060,776  98 


AmmwU  (UsbinrMd  from 

DMMDbfr  1, 18T>,  to 

NoTonlMr  80|  18T4 


$6,076,889  97 

'818^806'68 

8,007,689  88 

887,781  06 

188,668  84 

1,888,884  78 

187  84 

3,a8i',766'66 


$11,884,803  87 


$4,846,947  88 

888,776  87 

881,660  64 

8,089.880  66 

681,761  46 

164,821  81 

1,748,147  19 

806  88 

8,8971948*67 


In  tbnTrMunry 
*      1, 18T4. 


$1,817,869  91 


41 


78 
60 
08 


6,867  85 

881  06 

681,891  96 


$11,759,186  70 


$8,186,688  06 


ToteL 


$6,664,807  88 

838,766  87 

881,660  64 

8,070,698  88 

827,781  96 

188,668  84 

1,748,147  19 

6,678  18 

881  06 

8,819,840  66 


$18,886,668  86 


TotoL 


$6,664,807  88 

888,766  87 

881,660  64 

8,070,598  88 

837,781  96 

188,668  84 

1,748,147  19 

6,678  18 

881  06 

8,819,840  66 


$18,886,668  86 


Amount  on  hand  December  1, 1873,  and  amount  received  to  November  80, 1874.. 
Amount  paid  out  from  December  1, 1872,  to  l^ovember  80, 1874. .  • 


$18,885,668  86 
11,769,186  79 


Total  amount  of  all  ftinds  in  the  Treasury,  December  1, 1874 $8,186,538  06 


During  its  acfjonmed  session  in  1874  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  all  school 
officers  from  excluding,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  child  from  school  on  account  of  color,  un- 
der penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense ;  and  **  any 
person  who  shall  by  threats,  menace,  or  by  in- 
timidation, prevent  any  colored  child  entitled 
to  attend  a  public  school  in  this  State  from 
attending  such  school,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars/'  The  school-law  was  further 
amended  so  as  to  abolish  the  provisional  teach- 
ers' certificate.  Every  teacher  is  now  required 
to  hold  a  regular  certificate,  either  of  the  first 
or  second  grade.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  grant,  upon  exam- 
ination, certificates  of  two  grades;  those  of 
the  first  grade  shall  be  valid  for  two  years,  and 


shall  certify  that  the  person  to  which  such 
certificate  is  given  is  qualified  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  modem  geography, 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the 
laws  of  health.  Certificates  of  the  second 
grade  shall  be  valid  fbr  one  year,  and  shaU 
certify  that  the  person  to  whom  such  certificate 
is  given  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  read- 
ing in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

A  bill  providing  for  compulsory  education 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  condition  of  public  education  in 
the  State,  for  the  two  years  ending  September 
80th,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
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nxnrois. 


1878. 

1874. 

Mo.  children  ander  81  jean. 

"    children  between  6  and 

81  years •> 

1,899,684 

909,994 

11,861 

11,888 

11,648 

80,776 

651,800 

48,607,607 

ay.  6.59 

106 

1104,960  66 

1,060  11 

4,444,141 
988,878 

"    school-districto 

**    Bchool-honses 

11,886 
11,484 

"    pnbllc  free  schools 

**    teaohera 

11,646 
81,189 

**    nnnlls  enrolled r 

671,775 

"    days  attendance 

*'    months  school 

H«^4g 

**    pabllc  high-schools — 

Compensation  of  coonty  sa- 

neriotendents 

116 

$68,855  91 

Average  compensation 

696  04 

BBOSIPTS  FOB  SCHOOL  FUBPOSBS,  1873. 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1, 1879 $1,860,118  86 

Beceived  from  Bute 996,946  78 

interest  on  township  fiinds 499,577  77 

district-school  Uz 5,664,665  09 

from  all  other  sources 608,666  50 


»k 


Total  recelptii $9,064,194  08 

Szpenditnres  for  1878 7,666,968  88 


Balance $1,898,996  71 

BBCnm  FOB  SCHOOL  PfTBPOSBS,  1874. 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1, 1878 $1,896,985  71 

Received  ttom  State. 1,091,970  74 

"        interest  on  township  ftxnds. 561 ,661  98 

"        district-school  tax 5,668,188  91 

fh>m  all  other  sonroea. 661,776  15 


»t 


Total  receipta $9,992,616  79 

Expenditures  for  1874. 7,866,688  18 


Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1874...  $1,496,884  61 


COST  FBB  SCHOLAB. 


^kfr  tuition: 

Upon  school-censna 

^*    enrollment 

*  *     average  daily  attendance . 
I\fr  IncUUnial  expeMU  : 
Upon  school -censns. 


enrollment. 

averafro  dally  attendance. 
For  ttMion  andineidentai9  : 


»t 


Upon  school-census. 
^*     enrollment. 


4i 


average  daily  attendance. 


1878. 

$4  90 

682 

18  71 

70 

98 

188 

560 

780 

14  64 

$4  93 

689 

19  09 

67 

93 

1  64 

560 

788 

18  78 


Seventj-two  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
sohool  age  were  instructed  in  the  publio  schools. 
A  large  minority  of  these  had  no  other  advan- 
tage of  education.  Eleven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  schools  were  kept  open 
at  an  average  of  6^  months  per  year.  These 
schools  were  maintained  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
$7,665,268.82,  and  in  1874  of  $7,866,682.18 :  to- 
tal $16,620,950.60.  Of  this  amount  $2,000,- 
000  were  raised  by  State  tax,  and  $11,822,768 
by  district-school  tax,  making  $18,822,768 — 
over  three  times  the  amount  raised  in  the  same 
time  by  taxation  for  State  purposes. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  publio  schools  is 
large :  yet  the  cost  per  pupil  for  6^  months 
schooling  each  year  avarages  only  $14.14,  or 
$2.11  per  month,  showing  that  the  system  is 
comparatively  cheap.  It  is  the  only  system 
coextensive  with  the  State.  It  opens  the 
0chool-house  door  to  every  child  of  proper  age, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion ;  and  affords  him 
the  opportunity  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

The  management  of  the  publio  institutions 
of  the  State  is  reported  to  have  been  very  satis- 


factory. The  penitentiary  is  self-flnstaining 
and  requires  no  appropriations.  The  south 
wing  of  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum  at  Elgin 
has  been  completed,  and  will  be  occupied  as 
soon  as  the  Legislature  makes  provimon  for 
supporting  the  additional  inmates.  This  wing 
will  accommodate  225  patients.  The  north 
wing  of  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  at  Anna 
was  opened  December  16, 1878,  with  aocom* 
modations  for*  140  patients.  The  central  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
summer  of  1875.  During  the  sessicMi  of  the 
Legislature  a  resolution  of  inquiry  was  passed 
by  the  House  calling  for  information  concern- 
ing the  State  institutions.  In  reply  Rev.  Fred- 
erick H.  Wines,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  gave  the  following  interestiiig 
facts.  The  average  number  of  officers  and  in- 
mates of  the  several  instituticmfl  is : 

Deaf  and  Bomb  Asvlnm 84  officers,  191  Inmataa. 

BlindAsylnm 17  "  67  " 

Feeble-ifinded  Institute 98  "  86  '' 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home 80  "  80S  *^ 

Biffin  Insane  Asylam 54  *'  190  ^ 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asylum ....  79  "  481  '* 

Normal  University —  "  485  " 

Industrial  University —  "  880  " 

The  average  number  of  days  the  institutions 
are  open  is  257,  and  the  total  number  of  days 
1,646.    The  number  of  officers  employed  is  831. 

Total  amount  of  appropriations  drawn  during 
the  year  1878,  by  the  several  institutions,  was 
$710,278.98,  and  the  amount  appropriated,  but 
not  drawn,  is  $1,173,781.90. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  various  institu- 
tions, including  the  educational,  medical,  me- 
chanical, domestic,  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1873, 
was  as  follows . 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum $88,908 

BlindAsylnm 8,5«i 

Feeble-Minded  Institute 8,750 

Soldieri*  Orphans*  Home 11,484 

Blgin  Insane  Asylnm 81,061 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asy  Inm 88,410 

Normal  University 88,900 

Industrial  University 84,605 

The  cost,  per  aunum,  of  maintaining  each  in* 

mate  of  the  different  institutions,  including  the 

salaries  of  officers,  etc.,  is  as  follows : 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asylum $150  81 

Blfiin  Insane  Asylum 907  48 

BlindAsylnm 818  68 

Feeble-Minded  Instltnte 109  49 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 901  11 

Soldiers' Orphans'  Home 158  79 

This  amount  is  exclusive  of  building  and  re- 
pairs. 

The  regulation  by  the  State  of  passenger 
and  freight  schedules  on  the  railroads  is  a  topic 
of  general  interest.  Several  suits  brought  by 
the  commissioners  against  railroad  corpora- 
tions for  alleged  violation  of  the  law  are  still 
pending.  One  of  these  attracted  much  atten- 
tion during  the  year.  This  was  a  suit  brought 
by  the  State  on  the  6th  of  February  in  the 
Sangamon  Circuit  Court  against  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Bailroad  Company  for  extortion  under 
the  law  regulating  freight  and  fares.  The  suit 
was  continued  to  the  May  term  on  affidavits 
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filed  hj  the  defendants.  Prior  to  the  Ma^  tenn,  ties  affixed  to  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  extortion  or  nn* 

defendants'  conncil  procured  a  writ  of  eerti-  just diacrimination.                 ,     -,.       .  .      ,, 

^ari  from  the  0b4it  Court  of  the  Fmted  J,"JdX°^t?on?of  ^hl  S^t^t  i^Sr^i'^: 

Dtates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Oon-  ceased  their  uiyust  discriminationB ;  at  least  but  few 

gress  of  April  20,  1871,  entitled  ^^  An  aot  to  corapIaiDts  have  been  heard,  and  few  have  been 

enforoe  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  made  to  the  commissioners ;  and  on  some  lines  the 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "^^^  °^  ""^"^  vr''?'^!?''^  ♦? *^^^  ^  ^^  schedules  pre- 

_-,/.. I,          „,               ,,              ^  pared  and  pubhshed  by  the  commissioners,  and  on 

and  for  other  purposes  (commonly  known  as  Jther  lines  the  rates  have  been  materially  lessened. 
the  "  Ku-klux  act),  commanding  the  transfer  Greater  courtesy  and  a  better  spirit  of  acconimoda- 
of  the  suit  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  court,  tion,  on  the  part  of  railroad  omcials  and  employes, 
At  the  May  term  the  State  court,  after  foil  ^^®  tended  to  create  a  kindlier  feeliug  between  the 
argument  on  tie  part  of  each  party,  declined  producing  classes  and  the  transportation  lines. 
mguuAcuv  vu  uiv  ycuv  v<  «.wuu  piuvj,  wu«Au^  Railroads  havc  developed  the  resources  of  the 
to  obey  the  nwndate  of  the  writ  of  eertiorart,  state,  have  increased  our  population,  have  added  to 
and  the  defendants  refusing  to  appeal  or  other-  our  wealth,  have  brought  sections  of  country  distant 
wise  appear,  except  as  amiei  euria^  the  cause  from  markets  into  close  proximity  with  the  markets 
was  tried  and  a  judgment  obtained  in  favor  of  f  the  worid,  and  they  are  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
the  people  for  three  thousand  dollars  and  costs.  SJerests!"  ^'°'"'''^*^'  manufactunng,  and  farmmg 
Subsequently  the  defendants  obtained  a  writ  No  legislation  should  be  had  to  embarrass  raUroad 
of  error  and  supersedeoi  by  which  the  cause  companies  in  operating  their  roads,  to  impose  upon 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  them  unnecessary  burdens,  to  cripple  their  energies, 
where  it  was  nendincr  for  hearine  at  the  Janu-  to  prevent  them  from  charging  and  collectiM  reason- 
A.rv  tArm  1  ftTK  ®  rates,  and  receiving  full  remuneration  ror  proper 
ary  lerm,  lo/o.  -,  3  a.  .  /^.  repairs  and  cost  of  economical  operation,  and  a  rea- 
At  the  June  term  of  the  United  States  Cir-  eonable  compensation  upon  a  fair  vduation  of  their 
cult  Court  very  ftdl  arguments  were  submitted  property  and  for  the  risk  run. 
by  counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  to  the  fdll  ^^  <^he  other  hand,  they  should  be  subject  to  lecis- 
bench,  consisting  of  Judge  David  Davis,  of  the  ^^''f  control,  so  far  as  to  submit  to  proper  poliwi 
o  ,  *.^/*«.«7^^»«^5  w*  vui^ej  "t".*'^  ^'••"o?  "i  vuc  rcgulstions,  to  pay  their  proportion  of  taxes,  to  af- 
bupreme  Court  of  the  United  btates,  and  Judges  ford.safe  and  reasonable  fadlities  in  the  transporta- 
Dmmraond  and  Treat,  upon  the  proceedings  tion  of  persons  and  property,  to  secure  economy  in 
instituted  in  that  court  by  the  writ  of  eerti'  administration,  to  prohibit  wastefol  expenditures  and 
orari,  and  a  decision  rendered  quashing  the  ^F^V^  management,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 
writ  and  dismissing  the  proceedings.  From  SF^harges?"  ^^^^^^^^^^^  «'  extortionate  rates 
this  decision  the  defendants  have  taken  an  ap-  Entertaining  these  views,  I  approve  of  the  rail- 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  road  legislation  of  the  State,  and  of  the  continuance 
where  it  is  now  pending.  Thus  is  presented  the  <>f  *he  Board  of  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
anomaly  of  the  same  case  pendinc  in  the  two  fio^ers,  representing  the  State,  and  standing  between 
courts  at  the  same  time.  *^®  P^°P^^  "^^  ^^^"^  mammotli  corporations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1875,  The  Bailroad  Commissioners,  in  pointing  out 

Governor  Beveridge  discusses  at  length  the  the  benefits  to  the  public  from  the  operation  of 

policy  of  the  State  toward  railroads.    He  says:  the  law,  say  that "  the  railroad  companies  sel- 

_,    -      ^             *     .  _^f         J      .    .  •,.     .  dom  now,  asheretoforetheywere  in  the  constant 

J^n\',rth*:^TirSMh?frr;o'J.f{iS::f-  habit  of  doing  .n^stly  discriminate  in  favor 

passengers  and  freights  on  the  railroads  m  this  State,  of  one  pomt  on  the  Ime  of  their  road  to  the  det- 

nas  been  in  force  about  eighteen  months,  and  the  riment  of  another ;  nor  do  they  practise  to 

schedules  prepared  by  the  fiailroad  and  Warehouse  the  same  extent  as  formerly  that  objectionable 

Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  said  law,  have  been  g^rt  of  favoritism  to  individual  shippers  that 

in  force  little  less  than  one  year.  1       v        •     at.         _j.  xv                 j«              -l 

The  policy  of  a  State  interfering  with  private  en-  ^^.  *f  «^  V^  *^®  past  the  cause  of  so  much  com- 

teiprise,  or  undertokmg  to  manage  the  affaire  of  its  plamt,  and  was  doubtless  the  pnncipal,  if  not 

citizens,  is  controverted.    This  law  makes  no  such  indeed   the  prime,    cause  of   the   enactment, 

interference,  and  undertakes  no  such  management.  While  this  law  has  not  as  yet  accomplished  a 

Jlri^nr?^urt  r  ?S,^rn.'^^red1S^a^^^^^^^  ^»  reformation  as  to  the  extortion,  we  think 
anoe  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  fol-  ^^  ^^7  safely  be  claimed  that  it  has  ma  great 
lows  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  It  does  not  measure  put  an  end  to  unjust  discrimination. 
dedare  any  particular  act  to  be  an  unjust  discrimina-  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  also,  that  several  of 
tion,  but  It  declares  certain  acts  to  he  prima  facts  ^^h^  roads  have  regulated  their  charges  to  cor- 
cvidence  of  unjust  discrimination.  It  d*oes  not  pre-  p^gpond,  if  not  exactly,  very  nearly,  with  that 
sen  be  any  rate  to  be  charged,  or  declare  any  rate  un-  ^^OF^"^*  "  "^'»'  ««-«vwv)  '^*j  V  ^  ^  r  A 
reasonable  or  extortionate,  but  makes  the  schedules  Of  the  rates  fixed  m  the  schedules  of  the  corn- 
prepared  by  the  commissioners  prima  faoie  evidence  missioners ;  and  that  the  aggregate  charges  of 
of  what  is  a  reasonable  maximum  rate  of  charges,  all  the  roads  in  the  State,  taken  upon  the  same 
It  does  not  controvert  a  sinffle  princiDle  of  the  com-  amount  of  business  done,  are  less  than  before 
mon  law,  except  to  change  the  rule  of  evidence,  and  .^^  ^««„««^  ^c  au^  i««,  w»J«*:^««^  t«  *i.«  o«;*- 
to  throW  the  Wden  of  proof  upon  the  defendant,  *^®  P^wage  of  the  law  mentioned.  In  the  smts 
and  the  question  whether  such  an  act  is  an  utgust  already  named,  instituted  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
diserimination,  or  such  a  charge  is  extortionate,  is  to  pose  of  testing  the  questions  in  dispute,  it  will 
be  determined  by  a  court  and  jury,  upon  the  facts  ^^  observed  that  in  every  instance  where  the 

proved  under  the  law.  courts  have  passed  upon  the  question,  the  law 

Repeal  this  act,  and  every  principle  of  the  law  re-  ,       ,               *  •     j  »i 

mainS,  save  that  the  burdei  of  proof  would  be  upon  ^^2,;^®®?  sustained. 

the  plaintiff,  and  there  would  be  no  statutoiy  penal-  The  Legislature  held  an  acgoumed  session, 
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whioh  lasted  from  the  early  part  of  Jannarj 
tiU  April 

INDIA,  Bbitish,  a  vast  empire  in  Asia, 
eqaaling  in  extent  the  continent  of  Europe 
without  Rassia.  The  area  of  the  region  m 
which  the  supremacy  of  England  is  acknowl- 
edged, is  estimated  at  1,568,2541  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  240,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation varies  in  density  from  700  persons  to 
the  square  mile  in  some  parts  of  Oude  and  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal  to  10  in  some  of 
the  hiU  districts.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
country  consist  of  independent  native  states, 
whose  chiefs  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 


Great  Britain,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subject  to  its  control  British  India  proper 
comprises  the  remaining  three-fifths.  It  was 
in  1874  divided,  for  administrative  purposes, 
into  nine  provinces,  viz.,  Bengal,  the  North- 
western Province,  the  Puivjab,  Oude,  the  Cen- 
tral Province,  British  Burmah,  Assam,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay.  Assam,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Burmah  in  1825,  formed  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  until  1874,  when  it  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate province.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
nine  administrative  divisions  were,  according 
to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


pBovmcxa 


Bennl 

Kortn western  Province. 

Pnnjab 

Oude 

CeDtral  Province 

Brltieh  Burmah 


Madras  . 
Bombay. 


ArM. 

AsmniBTmATioir. 

DhrldkMU. 

DUMeti. 

1 

196,090 

10 

47 

81,468 

8 

86 

ieej48 

10 

81 

88,980 

IS 

84.968 

19 

88,864 

15 

68,000 

11 

189,698 

91 

194,458 

8 

98 

POFUIiATION. 


TotaL 


68,794,840 
80,769,066 
17,596,769 
11,990,069 
8,901,510 
9,747,148 

SOQA  CUM 

81,697,879 
16,998,774 


GiUTALB. 


Nuba, 

FtopoIailoD. 

Calcutta. 

Allahabad  .....'. 
lAhore 

447,600 

Lncknow 

NatfpooL 

Baiii;oan 

Goaipara. 

Madras  ......  t  r  - 

Unjak 

Bombaj 

•44,406 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of    ports  of  each  one  of  the  nine  provinces  during 
the  revenue,  expenditures,  imports,  and  ex-    the  year  1872-'78 : 


PROVIKCES. 


Bengal 

Northwestern  Province. 

Pnzijab 

Oude 

Central  Province 

British  Burmah 

Assam 

Madras 

Bombay 


B«T«BMh 


£15,048,000 
6,860,000 
8,606,000 
1,667,000 
1,667,000 
1,898,000 


8,199,000 
9,690.000 


Ezpoidltimc 


£6,499,000 

9,064,000 

1,687,000 

697.000 

598,000 

097,000 

6,046,666 
7,891,000 


Impofta. 


£16,896,000 


1,680,000 

ioatooo 

10,645,600 


£94,619,000 


8,777,000 

'6>I7,666 
90,667,000 


In  addition  to  these  nine  provinces,  there 
are  the  two  provinces  of  Mysore  and  Berar, 
which  are  governed  on  the  English  system, 
though  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  imperial 
revenue.  Mysore  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  1834,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mis- 
rule which  prevailed  under  the  late  Mahan^ah, 
and  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  them  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  present  young  prince, 
whose  education  has  been  confided  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  The  province  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  chief  commissioner,  who  has  charge  also 
of  the  little  state  of  Ooot^.  Mysore  and  Ooorg 
are  the  principal  coffee-producing  districts  of 
India.  Berar.  which  lies  north  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1858,  in  pay- 
ment of  certain  arrears  due  to  the  British 
Government.  The  province  forms  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  British  Resident  of  Hyderabad. 
The  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenses  of 
administration  is  handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nizam.  The  area  and  population 
of  Mysore,  Ooorg,  and  Berar,  are  as  follows : 


The  native  states  of  British  India,  though 
not  constituting  a  part  of  the  British  domin- 
ion, are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government.  Their  area  and 
population  are  as  follows : 


VATtTM  STATKS  T7HDXB 

Govemor-Creneral  of  India 

Lleatenant-Govemor  of  Bengal 

Lleatenant-Governor  of  Northwest 

Provinces 

Lieatenant-Goveraor  of  the  Panjab. 
Ohief    Oommissioner   of    Central 

Provinces 

Governor  of  Madras 

Qoveraor  of  Bombay 


Total  native  states 


97,710.859 
9,188,665 

1,984,691 
6,066.6« 

1,096.975 
9,871,088 
6,669,170 

46,946,888 


PROVINCBB. 


Mysore. 
Coorg.. 
Berar... 


PopnUtJoD. 

6,056,419 

108.819 

9,281,665 


The  most  important  of  the  native  ntates  is 
Hyderabad,  with  an  area  of  about  80,000 
square  miles,  a  population  of  about  11,000,000, 
and  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £1,655,000. 
Then  comes  Mahar£\)ah  Scindia^s  state  of  Gwa- 
lior;  then  Baroda  and  Jeypoor.  The  united 
military  force  of  the  native  states  is  estimated 
at  100,000  men. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  British  In- 
dia, in  1872  and  1878,  excluding  the  native 
states  and  Burmah,  was  40,700,  giving  in- 
struction to  1,280,940  schol^^  at  a  cost  of 
£758,887.    Government  schools  exist  in  regu- 
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lar  gradation,  from  those  whioh  give  the  hum-  three-feet  gauge  from  Bangoon  to  Toimghoo, 

blest  elementary  instruction  to  the  highest  col-  in  the  Sittang  Valley,  at  their  own  cost,  if  the 

leges,  and  the  ablest  pnpils  of  one  grade  are  Government  would  grant  certain  concessions, 

able  to  pass  through  the  other  grades  by  means  The  Government  of  India  replied  that  they  had 

of  BoholarshipB.     Universities  on  the  model  of  no  intention  of  departing  from  their  determina- 

the  London  University  have  been  established  tion  to  construct  all  further  railways  by  state 

in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.    Each  prov-  agency,  and  therefore  could  not  entertain  the 

ince  has  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  proposal.    At  the  same  time,  they  added  that 

masters.  the  facts  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  pro- 

The  total  revenue  of  India,  duriug  the  finan-  posed  line  had  established  a  good  case  for  test- 

cial  year  ending  March  81,  1878,  reached  the  ing  its  merits,  and  a  survey  would  be  ordered 

sum  of  £50,210,489;   and  the  expenditures  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  as  soon  aa 

amounted  to  £48,458,817.    The  three  most  officers  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  for  the 

important  sources  of  the  public  revenue  are  construction  of  a  line  on  the  metre-gauge, 

land  (in  1872,  £21,848,669) ;  salt  (£6,165,680);  The  electric  telegraph  connects  all  the  im- 

and  opium  (£8,684,691).    The  heaviest  items  portant  places  in  India.    The  aggregate  length 

among  the  expenditures  are  the  army  (£11, 979,  -  of  tiie  telegraph-lines  was  1 5, 102  miles ;  total 

827);  interest  on  permanent  and  floating  debt  receipts,  £151,261;  total  expenditures,  £129,- 

(£2,884,764).    The  interest  paid  on  the  Indian  562 ;  the  number  of  offices,  205. 

debt  during  the  year  ending  March  81,  1878,"  The  present  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 

amounted  to  £4,671,699,  and  the  total  debt  of  India,  Lord  Thomas  George  Baring  North- 

for  loans  contracted  up  to  that  date  was  £105,-  brook,  assumed  his  powers  in  May,  1872.* 

160,127.    The  regular  estimates  for  1878-'74  The  whole  commerce  of  India,  exclusive  of 

place  the  revenue  at  £49,476,000.    The  budget  treasure,  during  1872-'78,  was  worth  £104,- 

estimates  for  1874-'75  calculate  the  revenue  at  485,696,  of  whioh  the  foreign  trade  represent- 

£48,984,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  ed  £88,488,056,  and  the  coastwise  trade  £20,- 

£50,872,000,  of  which  £2,580,000  are  set  apart  997,640.    There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics 

for  the  relief  of  the  famine.    The  extraordinary  of  the  internal  trade.    The  aggregate  value  of 

expenditures  for  public  works  are  estimated  at  the  merchandise  exported  from  India,  between 

£4,568,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  £54,-  1885  and  1871,  is  estimated  at  £1,012,000,000, 

986,000.    The  surplus,  excluding  the  extraor-  and  of  the  imports,  £588,000,000.    The  ex- 

dinary  and  famine  relief  items,  is  estimated  ports  from  India  to  Ohina,  in  1872-'78,  were 

at  £1,192,000.     The  deficit,  excluding  the  ex-  worth  £12,074,847,  of  whioh  opium  took  £10,- 

traordinary  expenditure,  is  £1,888,000,   and  529,678. 

including  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  £5,-  The  famine,  which  was  anticipated  at  the 
951,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  famine  end  of  the  year  1878,  made  itself  felt  at  the 
expenditure  in  both  years  will  be  £6,500,000.  beginning  of  1874.  The  Government  was. 
The  loans  to  be  raised  in  1874-'75  amount  to  however,  prepared,  and  soon  made  energetic 
£8,600,000,  of  which  £5,000,000  will  be  raised  efforts  to  aid  the  sufferers.  At  a  relief  meet- 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  England ;  ing  held  in  January,  at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy 
£i870,000  from  Gwalior  and  Indore  for  rail-  declared  that  the  fiUlure  of  t^e  crops  affected  a 
ways;  the  remaining  £2,640,000  in  India  or  population  exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain, 
England,  as  may  be  found  convenient.  There  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  a  population  ex- 
are  to  be  no  new  taxes  imposed  in  the  finan-  ceeding  that  of  Ireland  must  suffer  protracted 
ciid  year  of  1874-'75.  and  severe  distress.  He  warmly  represented 
According  to  the  budget  of  1874-^75,  the  the  people's  patience  and  the  powerful  claims 
army  in  India  consisted  of  6,086  English  offi-  which  their  affliction  gave  on  their  rulers,  and 
cera,  60,227  British  soldiers,  8,804  volunteers,  urged  that  assistance  should  be  obtained  from 
and  128,474  native  soldiers;  total,  198,591  the  public.  He  thanked  England  for  its  sym- 
men,  with  18,288  horses  and  894  guns.  For  pathy.  Sir  George  Campbell  detailed  the  snf- 
the  performance  of  police  duties  and  frontier  fering  of  the  landless  classes  everywhere.  The 
service  there  is  a  force  of  native  police,  amount-  promised  relief  has  already  done  good ;  there 
ing  to  about  190,000  men,  who  are  mainly  offi-  have  been  no  panics  like  those  in  Orissa,  and 
cered  by  Europeans.  the  people  trust  to  the  Government.  In  some 
On  July  1,  1874,  the  aggregate  length  of  districts  the  distress  assumed  larger  dimen- 
^  railroad  lines  opened  for  public  traffic  was  sions  than  had  been  anticipated.  Thus,  in 
'  5,872  miles,  488  miles  having  been  added  since  Tirhoot,  the  number  of  persons  applying  at  the 
the  commencement  of  1878.  Among  the  new  relief-works  rose  from  20,000  to  100,000  with- 
railways  opened  in  1874  was  one  to  Hyder-  in  ten  days.  The  applicants  were  in  an  ema- 
abad,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Nizam,  dated  condition,  but  preferred  working  to  en- 
The  Government  of  India,  in  1869,  decided  on  tering  the  poor-houses.  All  belonged  to  the 
carrying  out  all  the  new  railway  extensions  by  laboring-classes.  Three  or  four  deaths  from 
means  of  direct  agency;  that  is,  without  the  starvation  occurred.  After  the  spring  harvest 
intervention  of  guaranteed  companies.  In  had  been  gathered  in,  a  large  accession  of  la- 
June,  1874,  a  proposal  was  made  by  some  pri-  •  For  a  biegrapblcjil  notice  of  Loitl  Northbrook,  m 
vate  individuals  to  construct  a  railway  on  a  askual  OrmjoTMBu.  for  187S,  article  Ihdia. 
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borers  flooked  to  the  Government  public  works,  objects  proposed  to  be  aooomplisbed  are  the 
The  totid  namber  thus  employed  on  every  class  rescue  of  the  captives  carried  off  from  British 
of  relief  enterprise  increased  from  750,000  to  territory  by  the  Dafflas,  the  infliction  of  a  mod- 
1,185,44:8  daring  a  fortnight.  Among  these  erate  amount  of  correction  on  the  offending 
enterprises  were  the  making  of  the  railway  tribe,  and  such  a  display  of  armed  force  as  will 
which  is  to  intersect  Northern  Bengal  and  to  safflce  to  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  the 
connect  Darjeeling  with  the  plains.  They  ruds.  Bloodshed  and  pillage  are,  as  far  as 
likewise  included  the  Son  Canal,  the  great  practicable,  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  unless 
embankments  along  the  Gandak  Biver,  innu-  the  British  demands  are  contumaciously  refused, 
merable  roads,  and  local  irrigation*  works,  The  officer  in  command  of  the  force  will  be  in- 
especially  tanks.  The  saltpetre-manufacture  trusted  with  full  discretionary  power  to  adopt 
was  also  used  as  a  relief-work.  Speaking  any  line  of  action  that  may  insure  the  success 
generally,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  of  the  expedition.  His  Excellency  particularly 
**  relief-works  "  were  these :  They  consisted  desires  it  to  be  understood  that,  so  long  as  the 
for  the  most  part  of  public  undertakings,  such  main  object  of  the  campaign  is  capable  of  being 
as  roads,  tramways,  a  railway  or  a  canal,  attained  by  milder  measures,  recourse  to  re- 
which  are  of  permanent  utility,  and  which  were  taliatory  acts  should  be  abstained  from.  If  the 
either  in  progress  at  the  commencement  of  tribe  is  disposed  to  pay  on  demand  a  certain 
the  famine  or  would  have  hereafter  been  amount  of  fine  which  may  suffice  to  recoup  the 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  losses  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  to  surrender 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  relief  system  may  the  captives,  this  will,  in  his  Excellency's  opin- 
be  described  as  a  system  of  greatly-stimulated  ion,  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  works  concentrated  upon  a  single  year,  case.  The  expedition  is  to  remain  long  enough 
and  executed  at  a  high  rate  of  wages.  Their  to  convince  the  erring  Dufflas  that  they  are  not 
**  relief  aspect^'  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  while  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  attack,  while 
it  was  endeavored  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  temporary  oc* 
of  work  from  the  able-bodied  laborers,  that  cnpation  will  be  availed  of  to  make  as  coin- 
amount  was  not  exacted  from  all.  Oare  was  plete  an  exploration  of  the  country  as  circuni- 
taken  that  the  weakest  and  the  youngest  on  stances  may  permit.  For  this  purpose  a  sor- 
the  works  could  earn  a  livelihood.  In  tlus  sense  vey-party  will  be  attached  to  the  expedition. 
they  were  strictly  relief-works.  Government  If  the  troops  move  early  in  the  cold  season, 
undertook  to  find  employment  for  the  entire  they  will  probably  be  able  to  return  before  the 
laboring  population  of  Bengal  from  within  a  weather  begins  to  prove  detrimental  to  their 
few  miles  of  Calcutta  to  the  Himalayas  and  health.  The  officer  in  command  will  be  in- 
the  Northwestern  Provinces.  In  only  one  dl-  vested  with  supreme  authority  in  all  matters 
vision  of  this  great  tract — ^namely,  the  Patna  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  and 
division — ^the  estimates  formed  by  Sir  Richard  the  civil  or  political  officers,  together  with  those 
Temple  showed  symptoms  of  being  realized,  of  the  survey-party,  will  be  in  all  respects  sub- 
Sir  Kichard  visited  the  division  very  care-  ordinate  to  him.  Brigadier-General  Stafford, 
fhlly  himself,  and  his  forecast  seems  to  have  C.  B.,  will  command  the  expedition, 
been  an  accurate  one.  The  returns  of  char-  The  Government  sternly  warned  the  Guic- 
itable  relief  weiV  equally  encouraging.  The  owar  of  Baroda  to  reform  the  abuses  pointed 
system  pursued  embraced  every  man,  woman,  out  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  warn- 
or  child,  who  was  unable,  either  from  caste  ing  concluded  by  stating  that  if  great  improTe- 
prejudices,  from  physical  debility,  or  from  any  ment  were  not  manifest  by  the  end  of  1875  the 
other  cause,  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  official  Guicowar  would  be  deposed  in  the  interest  of 
narrative  gives  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  his  people,  and  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
means  employed  for  searching  out  every  case  the  empire.  The  effect  on  other  native  states, 
of  distress,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  it  was  hoped,  would  be  wholesome.  In  sev- 
was  relieved.  The  amount  of  food  given  to  era!  of  them  abuses  are  becoming  intolerable, 
each  person  was  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater  INDIANA.  The  assessed  value  of  the  tax- 
than  the  amount  deemed  sufficient  in  the  Oris-  able  property  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  1874, 
sa  famine,  and  in  many  cases  exceeding  the  was  $954,857,475,  an  increase  of  more  than 
quantity  which  the  poorest  class  manages  to  $300,000,000  since  1872,  due  in  part,  however, 
go  through  life  upon.  to  a  higher  standard  of  valuation.  The  assess- 
The  aggregate  number  of  the  persons  who  at  ment  of  railroad  property  was  riused  from 
any  time  during  the  famine  months  had  re-  $11,000,000,  in  1872,  to  nearly  $40,000,000. 
oeived  relief  from  the  Government  is  estimated  There  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  on  the  Ist  of 
at  about  8,000,000.  In  October  the  famine  March,  1878,  $169,688.90;  the  receipts  firom 
was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  In  September  a  that  date  to  October  1,  1878,  the  close  of  the 
resolution  was  issued  by  the  Viceroy  in  Conn-  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $438,191.14;  the  ro- 
oil  announcing  that  a  Duffla  campaign  on  a  ceipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1, 
small  scale  has  become  absolutely  unavoidable,  1874,  were  $893,091.97.  There  was  raised 
and  that  the  commander-in-chief  is  to  arrange  by  temporary  loans,  during  the  same  period, 
all  the  details  for  moving  up  troops  early  in  $200,000  at  8  per  cent.,  payable  March  12, 
December  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.    The  1875 ;  $310,000  at  7  per  cent,  payable  April 
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15,  1876;  and  $300,000  at  8  per  cent,  payable  is  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal 

December  1,  1876.     Besides  this,  $68,584.60  School  at  Terre  Haute.    The  total  receipts  of 

was  received  on  account  of  benevolent  insti*  the  institution  for  two  years  amounted  to 

tutions,  including  earmngs  of  the  inmates  and  $29,706.85 ;  expenditures,  $89,186.88.    There 

payments  from  individuals  and  counties.    Aside  were  enrolled  during  the  year  804  different  stu- 

from  this  latter  sum,  the  total  revenue  was  dents ;  and  during  the  past  two  years  187  males 

$2,410,917.01.    The  payments  from  the  Treas-  and  214  females  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 

nry  during  this  same  period  for  revenue  refund-  of  the  school. 

ed,  for  ordinary  expenditures,  and  for  the  be-  During  the  two  collegiate  years  from  June 
nevolent  institutions,  amounted  to  $1,544,-  28,  1872,  to  June  28,  1874,  the  revenues  of  the 
216.43.  The  object  of  the  temporary  loans  State  University  amounted  to  $109,800.46,  of 
was  chiefly  to  provide  funds  for  redeeming  which  $90,600  was  appropriated  from  the  State 
191  old  bonds  issued  prior  to  1841,  as  required  Treasury.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  December  12,  ance  in  1874  was  871,  of  whom  108  were  con- 
1872.  Ninety-seven  of  these  bonds  have  been  nected  with  the  medical  school,  120  were  pur- 
surrendered  and  paid,  amounting  to  $495,-  suing  the  preparatory  and  select  course,  and 
487.30.  The  surplus  remaining  in  the  Treas-  146  were  in  the  literary  and  law  departments, 
ury  on  the  31  st  of  October  was  $244,208.78.  The  college  for  education  in  '^branches  re- 
The  State  debt  is  $1,172,755.12,  consisting  lated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,^' 
of —  for  which  the  grant  of  land-scrip  was  made 

¥lve  per  cent  certiflcatee,  State  stock $S6,460  M  by  Congress  in  1862,  was  opened  on  the  16th 

TwoaDdone-halfper cent,  oertiilcates,  State       j^gg  j,  of  September,  near  Lafayette,  where  suitable 

Warji)Mb^ndeV»i'xperMnt;;d^^^^  139,000  00  buildmgs  have  been  provided.    It  is  called 

Temporary  loan  made  nnder  Act  of  March  *<  Pardue  University,"  on   account  of  a  large 

SiiJfS'deSn!  ^.,^^J!'.^!'!!^. .T."""!^^    WO.ooo  oo  donation  made  to  the  coUege  by  John  Pardue, 

NiDetT-fonroidboDdareqaiWd'tobe'^  *  Esq.    The  permanent  fund  derived  from  the 

by  the  Act  of  December  18, 1872 HOOP  00  gale  of  laud-scrip  and  the  investment  of  the 

Total $1,17«,765  IS  proceeds  now  amounts  to  $856,502.92.    Forty- 
six  students  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of 

Besides  this,  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  the  institution, 
school-fund  to  the  amount  of  $8,904,788.22,        The  Soldiers' Orphans' Home,  near  Knights- 
represented  by  five  non-negotiable  bonds.    The  town,  contained  290  children  on  the  8l8t  of 
entire  school-fund  is  as  follows :  October,  who  are  provided  for  and  educated 
1.  The  amonnt  wblch  the  State  owes  It.  and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    The  ex- 

^if.  SU';i!Wre%  SS-SIf  S*SJ  Penditure  from  the  State  TwMury  on  ito  ac- 

percent ? $8,904,783  81  count  for  the  year  endmg  October  81,  1878, 

Additions  firom  fines  and  other  sonroes. . ...       67,187  84  ^^g  188,977.98 :  for  the  year  ending  October 

Amonnt  held  In  the  counties,  and  loaned  ->-    tofrA   aok  kaq  ku      Tv.t.  j^^u^4-i^  *!«.-  *v.^ 

by  the  auditors  on  mortKaf^e  secnrity  at  81,  1874,  $85,508.56.     The  Institution  for  the 

ejeht  percent.,  and  for  the  preservation  Blind  had  118  pupils  in  attendance  dunng  the 

S.  Congressional  township  Ihnd,  beine  the  that  year  were  $38,285.55,  agamst  $88,674.29 

proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  school-sec-    j^,^^  for  the  year  previous.     The  Institute  for  the 

Estfma't^'  vaine  of  18,458'  acres*  of  nnsoid    '     '  I>«af  and  Dumb,  at  Indianapolis,  had  864  pupils 

school-lands 108,896  40  during  the  year,  and  its  expenses  amounted  to 

Toul  permanent  ftind $8,711,819  60  $68,960  88,  against  $70,584.57  in  1878.    The 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located  on  a  tract  of 

The  revenue  realized  during  the  year  ending  160  acres  of  land  two  miles  west  of  Indian- 

NoTember  15,  1874,  to  be  used  in  the  support  apolis,  contained  474  patients  on  the  31st  of 

of  schools,  was  as  follows:  October,  1878,  and  during  the  year  following 

Interest  on  permanent  ftmd $407,839  46  578  were  admitted  and  865  discharged.     Of 

DeriTedfrpm  school-tax.. .^..  l.oi8,4M  43  those  discharged,  194  were  considered  cured, 

Unclaimed  witness-fees  and  other  sources.       72.804  96  "^""o"  ^*«»«  j  *^    i  ao       •  a a  i^ « 

: 46  improved,  and  92  unimproved  and  incura- 

_      .  Total. $1,498,597  67  ble.    The  expenditures  for  1878  were  $209,- 

''X^^^^lo'S.IZ^.&'ST.'','::     178,209  88  339.47;  for  1874,  $196,702.52     Substantialim. 

And  the  amonnt  received  from  local  taxa*  provements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  toe 

^to° 56*''^  ■'^  buildings  during  the  last  two  years. 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol-        In  the  Northern  State-prison,  on  the  15th  of 

lars  and  four  cents  were  not  distributed,  but  December,  there  were  455  convicts,  an  increase 

remained  in  the  Treasury.    There  was  received  of  85  during  the  year.    During  the  two  years 

and  distributed  during  the  year,  for  the  support  ending  with  that  date  there  was  received  from 

of  schools,  $2,211,328.18.    The  number  of  chil-  the  income  of  the  prison  $128,200.40,  while 

dren  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  the  current  and  ordinary  expenses  were  $104,- 

twcnty-one  years,  is  654,864;  enrolled  in  the  084.26.    There  has  been  expended  on  perma- 

BchoolB,  489,044;  average  attendance,  811,272;  nent  improvements,  during  the  same  period, 

total  number  of  teachers,  12,655.    By  an  act  $14,060.96,  and  increased  accommodations  are 

of  March,  1873,  $15,000  of  the  school  revenue  now  needed,  as  there  are  but  885  cells  for  the 


406  prisonera,  and  mmSoieDt  shop-room  for 
their  profltabla  employment.  The  Southern 
Prison  contained  417  oonviots  on  the  Idth  of 
December,  the  average  number  in  1878  being 
890.  During  the  two  Tears  {39,879.36  was 
expended  for  repairs.  The  ordinary  expenses 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  tll9,748.2S, 
and  the  proceeds  of  prison-labor  are  stated  at 
9186,814.73.  The  aUtement  ia  somewhat  con- 
fosed  by  including  in  the  receipts  from  labor  a 
portion  of  $19,000  appropriated  from  the  State 
Treasury,  and  the  labor  of  convicts  in  repair- 
ing buildings,  reckoned  at  sixty  cents  a  day. 
The  labor  of  the  convicts  in  this  instltntion  is, 
for  the  most  part,  let  out  by  contract  to  the 
Southwestern  Oar  Company.  The  Reformatory 
InstitatioD  for  Women  and  Girls  was  opened  in 
September,  1B78,  and  on  the  Ist  of  Deoem- 


The  State  Bo*trd  of  Agricntture  daring  the 
year  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  Fair-gronnds 
at  Indianapolis  a  spacious  structure  for  a  State 
exposition,  as  a  permanent  means  of  exhibiting 
the  products  of  the  industries  of  the  State. 
The  expense  was  borne  mainly  by  citizens  of 
Indianapolis. 

An  ornamental  iron  fence  has  been  bnilt 
around  the  battle-ground  at  Tippecanoe  by  or- 
der of  the  Legislature  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  It  cost  (17,804.17,  which  was 
t0,S46.8S  less  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  purpose. 

There  are  nine  savings-banks  in  the  State, 
two  at  Indianapolis,  two  at  Lafayette,  and  one 
eaeh  at  Lsporte,  Terre  Haate, 
Evansville,  Fort  Wajne,  and 
Sonth  Bend.  There  are  also 
nine  banks  of  discount  and  de- 

EDsit  organized  onder  State 
iw,  one   each  at  Decatnr, 
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her,  1874,  contained  93  inmates  in  the  re- 
formatory departrnent  and  80  in  the  penal  de- 
partment The  total  expenditure  for  build- 
ings and.  grounds  has  been  $100,87B.18.  The 
total  disbursements  by  the  State  on  account  of 
the  institution  have  amounted  to  tl2S,265.SQ. 
The  expenses  for  1874  were  tl2,879.86.  The 
labor  of  the  inmates  is  not  thus  far  remunera- 
tive. The  annual  expense  of  each  inmate  is 
estimated  at  $182,  of  which  one-half  is  paid 
by  the  county  sending  the  convict  The  super- 
intendent is  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith. 

The  House  of  Reftifte,  located  on  a  tract  of 
320  acres  of  land  in  Plainfield,  contained  on 
the  Ist  of  December  266  inmatM.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  year  amounted  to  $67,002.58,  of 
which  $16,582.36  was  for  improvements  and 
buildings.  Two  buildings  were  erected  during 
the  year,  one  for  a  shop,  and  one  for  a  family- 
house,  which  will  provide  for  fifty  boys.  The 
value  of  the  improvements  of  the  year  is  about 
$20,000,  of  which  110,000  was  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  boys.  The  hoys  are  kept  at 
work  on  the  farm  or  tn  the  buildings  a  fair 


Wayne,  Madison,  Anderson, 
and  Portland. 

The  gross  receipta  for  fire 
insurance  during  the  year 
were  $1,600,681.01  ;  loseea 
paid,  $666,690.29;  taxes  do., 
$26,870.29.  Gross receiptefor 
life  insurance,  $1,626,544.24; 
losses  paid,  $889,240.82;  tax- 
es pfud,  $22,284.08. 

The  numt)er  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State  is  8,- 
787.12  of  mam  track  and 
467.61  of  side  track ;  value 
of  main  track,  $27,887,998; 
of  side  track,  $2,699,866  ; 
volae  of  roUiog-gtock,  $9,097,842 ;  total  value, 
$39,740,042. 

The  political  camp^gn  of  the  year  opened 
with  a  convention  of  farmers,  which  gathered 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  lOth  of  June.  In  the 
call  for  the  convention  which  had  been  issued 
in  April,  signed  by  a  long  list  of  names  headed 
by  James  Comstock,  superintendent  of  tlie 
State  Grange,  the  following  langoage  was  naed: 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  tlie  people  for  a  ts- 
farm  in  tlie  aonduct  of  public  afikin,  and  the  pDtifl- 
cation  of  local,  State,  and  nationtJ  politics,  the  on- 
dereittoBd,  independent  vol*™,  invito  and  exhort  tbe 
people,  irrespecCive  of  party,  to  come  togctlieT,  in 
township,  county,  and  diatnct,  to  aelect  delegate 
representatives,  who  shall  meet  in  maxe  convention 
on  tho  10th  day  of  Juno  16T4,  at  Indionapolis,  to 
trame  such  measures  and  aeleot  auch  men  as  shall 
represent  their  sentiments  and  earry  out  their  pu> 
poses.  Id  Che  selection  of  such  delegates,  itie  easen- 
Ciai  that  the  fVienda  of  reform  ffuard  vigilantly  against 
the  intrusion  of  any  one  not  known  to  ba  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  movement.  Tbe 
BuocesB  of  this  popular  outbreak  depends  upon  the 
eiclu^oD  of  the  party  managers  and  self-seeking 
demagognes. 
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The  oonvention  was  composed  of  about  500  The  following  resolations  are  appended  to 
delegates,  representing  everj  coanty  in  the  these  declarations,  and  complete  the  plat- 
State.     A  resolution  was  adopted  assuming  form: 

the  name  of  *;  Independent  "for  the  party  to       BuoUed,  Thatweareinfavorof  theoflloeBoeking 

be  organized,  "as  an  expression  or  the  senti-  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office;  that  we  wiU 

ment  and  purposes  "  of  the  delegates,  and  in  endeavor  to  select  men  to  fill  the  various  offices  who 

order  to  "  command  due  recognition."     There  ^^  honest  and  capable,  without  regard  to  former  po- 

was  considerable  discussion  and  some  division  litical  opinions ;  that  we  detest  bnbeir,  corruption. 

!►        *•     vio*c»wi«  U4OV.U0CU1/U  oii^  °^*r?  ^\"''""  and  fraud,  in  obtainmg  votes,  either  by  the  use  of 

of  sentiment  as  to  the  expediency  of  torming  a  ^oney  or  whiskey,  and  will  nit  support  any  man  for 

Solitical  orgamzation,  which  led  to  the  with-  office  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  same ;  and  that  we 

rawal  of  several  delegations,  including  those  <u'e  opposed  to  soliciting  an^  man  to  fill  the  same 

from  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth   congres-  office  for  more  than  one  term  in  succession,  from  the 

aional  districts.    FinaUy  a  platform  was  adopt-  'X>p,  ThSi  we  uncompromisingly  condemn  the 

ed  and  nommations  for  State  omcers  made,  practice  of  our  public  officers  in  receiving  free  passes 

After  a  long  preamble,  setting  forth  the  gen-  from  railroad  managers. 

eral  principles  of  the  organization  and  declar-       Bewlved^  That  we  denounce  the  action  of  our  last 

inir  that  "  our  government  is  wholly  perverted  legislature,  and  representatives  in  Congress  and  the 

^JZ-^  ;4-a  ♦-««   A^t.\,,n    ^^A  *^^^  co^-i^    n<>n^»a  Senate,  for  the  increase  of  taxes,  fees,  and  salaries, 

from  Its  true  design,  and  the  sacred  names  ^^  ^l  ^^  ^^  ^H  honorable  mekns  'm  our  power  to 

democracy  ana  republioanism  are  tne  synonyms  reduce  the  taxes,  fees,  and  salaries  of  all  to  a  reason- 

of  despotism,"  the  platform  enumerates  the  able  basis. 

following  as  tiie  "  instrumentalities  "  by  which       Betok^d,  That  we  demand  the  reduction  of  all 

these  wrongs  are  inflicted :  wd^uledTthl?  iS'wisV  *oMfble  hmit  ^^^'^'^  ""'^  ^® 
1.  Banking  and  moneyed  monopolies,  by  which.        Jiuoivsdy  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  good 

through  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  the  products  ot  government  to  encourage  litigation,  and  that  the  law 

hiunan  labor  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  non-  allowing  10  per  cent,  on  judgments  and  the  collection 

producers.    This  is  the  great  central  source  ot  these  of  attorneys'  fees  off  of  defendant  encourages  litiga- 

wrongs,  in  and  through  which  all  other  monopolies  tion,  favors  capital,  and  is  a  source  of  corruption  and 

exist  and  operate.  serves  no  ^ood  end.  therefore  ought  to  be  remedied. 

8.  Consolidated  railroads  and  other  transit  monop-  by  appropriate  legblation. 
olies,  whereby  all  industries  are  taxed  to  the  last  mill        JS^olvta,  That  the  present  assessment  law  of  real 

they  will  bear,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  estate  imposes  unequal  and  unjust  burdens  on  the 

Btook-jobbers.  producing  class,  and  favors  capital  and  corporate 

8.  Manufacturing  monopolies,  whereby  all  small  wealth,  and  we  demand  its  speedy  amendment. 
operators  are  orushed  out,  and  the  price  of  labor  and        Bstolv^d^  That  we  demand  a  change  in  our  grand- 

its  products  are  determined  with  mathematical  oer-  jury  system,  that  their  jurisdiction  extend  to  felonies 

tainty  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists.  ^"IT' 

4.  Ijand  monopolies,  by  which  the  public  domain        Besohsd,  That  no  party  is  worthv  our  confidence 
is  absorbed  by  a  few  corporations  and  speculators.  who  denies  the  right  of  the  people  to  restrict  the 

5.  Commercial  and  ffrain  monopolies,  speculating  abuses  of  the  liquor-traffic. 
mad  enriching  their  bloated  corporations  on  human 

neeeesitieB.  The  candidates  nominated  for  State  officers 

were :  Secretary  of  State,  Noyes  S.  White,  of 

It  la  thus  proposed  to  " remedy  these  evils  Vigo  County;    Auditor   of  State,  Ebenezer 

and  remove  their  results:"  Henderson,  of  Morgan  County;  State  Treas- 

1.  By  abandoning  the  gold-basis  fallacy  and  estab-  ^rer,  Norrls  C.  Bennett,  of  Steuben  County; 

liahing  a  monetary  system  based  on  the  laith  and  re-  Attorney-General  James  A.  S.  Mitchell,  of 

sonroea  of  the  nation,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Elkhart  County ;  J  udge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

l^^tiSSIITZ^r '^nSt.^^lhf  rS^  Hon«.e  P  Biddle,  of  Oasa  County;  Superin- 

notes  of  the  national  and  State  banks,  as  well  as  afl  t^ndent  of  Pubho  Instruction,  Clarkson  Davis, 

local  currency,  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  of  Henry  County. 

a  paper  currency  issued  by  the  GovernmeDt.  which        Another  convention  was  held  at  Indianapo- 

shdl  be  a  le^af  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  ijg  on  the  12th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of 

publio  and  private,  duties  on  imports  included,  and  flii;„„  «.„««««:^a   ,v«    <.k«- 7:«v«+    -™«^*  *v^ 

Sechired  eqW  with  gold,  the  lawful  money  oJ  the  filing  vacancies  on  the  ticket,  some  of  the 

United  States ;  this  currency  or  money  to  be  inter-  candidates  having  refused  to   run.     Messrs. 

changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  for  Gov-  Henderson  and  Biddle  were  rejected  for  having 

ernment  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say  accepted  nominations  for  the  same  offices  from 

8.65 per  cent. :  the  Government  creditors  to  have  the  the  Democratic  Convention.    There  were  only 

pnvilejre  of  taking  the  money  or  bonds  at  their  eleo-  „k^„*  ^tk  ;i«i«««4.«-  «♦  ^.i.;-  «^,»,,^«*;«^     «j  *v 

Son,  r^erving  to  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  the  f P?.^^  ^  delegates  at  this  convention,  and  the 

rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  volume  of  the  ticket  finally  agreed  upon  was:  J.  B.  Stout  for 

currency,  so  as  to  effect  the  equitable  distribution  of  Secretary  of  State,  T.  Z.  Truscott  for  Auditor, 

the  producte  of  labor  between  money  or  non-pro-  N".  0.  Bennett  for  Treasurer,  Wm.  A.  Peebles 

"^r^ngrhtSutK^^  ^o^  Attorney-General,  and  A.  IL  Graham  for 

with  the  law?  under  which  it  was  originally  con-  Superintendent  of  Publiclnstruction. 
traeted,  gold  where  SDecifically  promised,  but  all        The  Kepnblican  State  Convention  was  held 

other  forms  of  indebtedness,  including  the  principal  at  Indianapolis  on  the  I7th  of  June,  and  nomi- 

of  the  5-20  bonds,  should  be  discharged  at  the  eariiest  n^ted  by  acclamation  the  incumbent  State  offi- 
option  of  the  Goyeniment  m  the  legal-tender  cur-  f      reelection,  as  follows :  For  Secretary 

rency  of  the   United  States,  without  funding  it  in  •  oi.  i.     irr  tV  /^     »  xwixvrro.  a  vi  k^^uxcMkij 

long  bonds,  or  in  any  way  increasing  the  gold-pay-  o^  State,  W .  F.  Curry ;  for  Auditor,  Joseph  A. 

ing  and  untaxed  obligations  of  the  Government.  Wildman;  for  Treasurer,  John  B.  Glover;  for 
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Attorney-General,  James  0.  Denny ;  for  Jadge  ty  of  the  GoTemmenfe  will  admit,  of  the  pension  and 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  Andrew  L.  Osborn.  bounty  la  we.  .  .      ^  , .             ti      "  tem 

The  platform,  which  was  unanimouflly  adopted,  ^  ^  "yj^  aga^t  which  sodetyTaa  ttie'right^'SS! 

was  pren&ced  by  an  appeal  to  the  past  history  tect  itaelf ;  that  our  whole  system  of  legislation, 

of  the  party,  its  great  achievements,  and  its  throughout  all  the  history  of  our  State,  has  assertea 

determination  to  reform  abases  and  expose  »nd  maintwned  this  riAt,  and  it  cannot  now  be 

and  punish  fraud  and  corruption.    Then  fol-  »ur"?<i,«"»^  without  ;gelding  up  that  ftindamenui 

1        *:r^J  „      .      «»u^A  wiiuputv**.     *^«-  ****  principle  of  American  Government  which  places  the 

lows  the  followmg  declaration  of  prmcipies :  power  of  passing  hiws  in  the  hands  of  a  majority. 

The  Bepuhlicans  of  Indiana,  therefore,  assembled  Therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislaUon  as 

in  State  Convention,  do  hereby  declare-  ▼iH  give  a  majonty  of  the  people  the  right  to  d&- 

1.  Their  unchangeable  determination  to  adhere  to  termine  lor  themselves,  in  their  respwstiye  towpe, 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bepublican  townships,  or  wards,  whether  the  sale  of  mtoxicatmff 
party  in  so  for  as  thetuture  condition  of  the  country  hquors,  for  use  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  penmtted 
shall  require  their  enforcement.  As  the  Union  re-  fterein,  and  such  as  wiU  hold  the  vender  responsi- 
mains  unbroken,  and  the  people  of  all  sections  are  ble  for  all  damages  resulting  from  swh  sales, 
again  bound  together  as  brethren  by  a  common  des-  7-  We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  hmiting  the 
tiny  and  under  a  common  flag,  we  favor  such  meas-  Power  of  township  tnistees,  county  commissions, 
ures  as  shaU  develop  thematerUl  resources  of  every  «id  mumcip^  authorities,  to  assess  taxes  "iid  in- 

Sortion  of  it,  to  secure  to  sll,  of  every  class  and  con-  c^ase  township,  county,  and  mumcipal  mdebted- 

ition,  full  protection  in  all  just  riffhts  of  person  and  ^®f*v             *              .    ^         -.                              » 

property,  to  remove  all  acerbities  of  the  past,  and  to  8-  In«Bmuoh  as  great  abuses  hsye  jrrown  up  under 

perpetuate  the  nation  as  the  model  repubUo  of  the  our  present  svstem  of  fees  and  salaries,  we  demand 

^o^^^  such  legislation  as  will  so  reduce  and  regulate  all 

2.  We  recognize  that  as  the  true  policy  of  govern-  fees  and  salaries  ss  will  aUow  no  more  than  a  fiur 
ment  which  shall  harmonize  all  the  diversified  inter-  and  just  oompensstion  for  services  rendered, 

ests  and  pursuits  necessarily  existing  in  a  country  »•  We  look  with  pnde  and  satisfaction  upon  our 
of  such  vast  extent  as  ours,  and  as  tlus  can  be  done  oommon-sohool  system,  and  rewd  its  munifloent 
only  by  so  directing  legisbition  as  to  secure  just  pro-  fund  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  faithfWly  and  honestly 
tection  and  rewardto  every  branch  of  industry,  we  adminUtered,  so  that  aU  the  children^  of  the  State 
are  in  favor  of  giving  precedence  to  those  measures  may  be  educated  in  the  duties  of  cituenship,  aod 
-which  shall  recogn&e  agricultural  and  mechanical  thereby  become  better  able  to  perpetuate  our  popjK 
pursuits  as  entitled  to  the  amplest  protection  and  lar  institutions ;  and  whosoever  shall  seek  to  strike 
fuUest  development;  of  putting  a  stop  to  lar^  itdown.or  impair  its  usefulness,  will  meet  our  cease- 
grnnts  of  the  pubUo  domain  to  railroad  corporations,  less  and  unrelenting  opposition.  ^  .v  .  .  • 
and  reserving  it  for  setUement  and  cultivation ;  of  ^  10.  We  have  entire  confidence  m  the  integrity  and 
Improving  tlie  navigation  of  our  jrreat  inland  rivere ;  bonor  of  the  Presid^t  of  tha  United  States,  and  our 
of  securing  cheap  tiunsportation  and  profitable  Senatore  and  Bepubhoan  Representatives  in  Con- 
markets  for  the  products  of  agricultural  and  manu-  gress  are  enUtled  to  our  thanks  for  the  zeal  with 
facturing  labor ;  of  encouragmg  such  manufectures  which  they  have  represented  the  principles  of  the 
as  shalTbring  the  producer  and  consumer  in  the  Bepublican  pwly  dwing  the  present  session  of 
neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  establish  Congress :  and  tiie  Eepublieans  of  Indiana  view 
mutual  relations  between  them  and  those  engaged  in  with  especial  pnde  and  hearty  approval  the  course 
commeroe  and  transportation :  of  nroperly  acljusting  of  Senators  Morton  and  Pratt,  and  the  fidelity  and 
the  relations  between  capital  and  Isbor,  in  older  that  ability  with  which  thev  have  represented  the  senU- 
each  may  receive  a  just  and  equitable  share  of  the  "aents  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
profits ;  and  of  holding  those  in  the  possession  of  xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
n'Twr^o^'t'L'^hX'irWneau'^ntl^^  at  IndianapolU,  on  .the  15th  of  July.  Goyernor 
pie  of  varied  pursuits  may  be  united  together  in  the  Thomas  A.  Uenoncks  waa  chosen  chairman, 
common  purpose  of  preserving  the  honor  of  the  ns-  and  made  an  extended  speech,  in  which  he 
tion  and  developing  the  immense  resouroes  of  every  criticised  the  conrse  of  the  Republican  party, 
section  of  the  Union,  and  of  advancing  the  social  and  ^^^  advocated  a  retnm  to  specie  payments,  and 
mut^  prosperity  o^  all  its  industrial  and  labonng  ^^  adoption  of  the  license  system  forcontrolling 

».  We  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the  ques-  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.    The  plat- 

tion  of  finance  as  shall  make  national  banking  free,  form  arraigns  the  Federal  Administration  for 

and  shaU  furnish  the  country  with  such  an  addi-  overthrowing  the  government  of  the  State  of 

tional  amount  of  currency  as  may  be  necessary  to  Louisiana,  and  preventing  the  officers  elected 

meet  the  wants  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  ,     .,        ^  ,    is-*L*«i,:««^i,«,v«-:*;««-*^ -rV:«K 

oommereial  interests  of  the  country,  to  be  distrib-  ^J  ^he  people  from  tiJiing  the  positions  to  which 

nted  between  the  sections  secording  to  the  population  they  were  chosen ;  for  corrupting  the  sonfoes 

of  each,  as  is  consistent  with  the  credit  and  honor  of  public  justice,  by  squandering  money  to  aid  its 

of  the  nation,  and  wUl  prevent  the  possibUity  of  pa^ty ;  for  farming  out  the  revenues  to  corrupt 

S;ri!irriS«t'lff  ?£f  ?^SSVr'       '^''^       oontromng  ^  unprincipled  men ;  for  appointing  corrupt 

tne  currency  of  the  country.  xns-    xi.    T\«i.»i.r/^T      v       x>  « 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  revision  of  our  patent-  Jt^^en  to  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  for 

rights  laws  ss  shall  destroy  the  oppressive  monopoly  recklessly  squandering  the  money,  resooroea, 

incidental  to  the  present  system,  and  shall  regulate  and  public  domain  of  the  people,  and  oorrnpt- 

and  control  the  manufacture,  use.  and  sale  of  patent-  jn-  ^he  civil  service  of  the  country.     The  R^ 

'^^u'^t^IZ^nfi:^',  ^^^^^  ^'  ^'^  ^'^^^^^^^^  p/bUcan  pary  is  dedared  to  be  responsible  for 

6.  That  the  KepubUoan  party  continues  to  express  these  acts  of  the  Admmistration,  and  for  the 

Its  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  re-  **  Gr^dit-Mobilier  frauds,  the  enormous  increase 

public  for  the  patriotism,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  of  salaries,  and  the  Sanborn  contracts."    A  de- 

with  which  they  gave  themselves  to  the  preservation  „j^^  jg  ^^  ^lade  for  "a  strict  construction 

2Jp'e'clS?;"r27o^^^^^^  of  the  Oonstitutipn  and  its  amendment..;  a 

by  ikvorjng  extension  from  time  to  time,  as  the  abili-  tarifif  for  revenue,"  and  a  reduction  ot  salaries. 
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A  list  of  seventeen  resolutions  was  appended  ber,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 

to  the  preamble  containing  these  matters.  The  oratic  candidates.    The  total  vote  for  Secretary 

following  resolutionsrelate  to  national  finances:  of  State  was  847,056,  of  which  Neff  received 

1.  That  we  axe  in  favor  of  the  redemption  of  the  182154 ;  Onrry,  164,902 ;  and  Stout,  16,288  ; 
five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  according  to  the  while  2,297  were  scattenng.  Wen's  mtgonty 
law  under  which  they  were  issued.  over  Gurry  was  17,252 ;  Biddle^s  majority  over 

2.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Osborn,  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

Mto^makfiuchbondrTy^^^^^^^  ^^>*^^-  I>emocratic  members  of  Congress  were 

^"a.  wl  arSTn  fa°vor  ^f  the  repeal  of  the  national  elected  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 

banking  law,  and  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  seventh,  tenth,  and  twelfth  districts,  and  Ke- 

the  national-bank  currency.  publican  members  in  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth, 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  return  to  specie  payment  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  districts.    The  Legis- 

«  ^on  as  the  business  interests  of  the  country  wUl  ^^^^^^  ^^  i876  consists  of  23  Democrats,  22  Re- 

6.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  from  time  to  publicans,  and  5  Independents  in  the  Senate, 
time  as  will  ac^ust  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  the  and  60  Democrats,  82  Republicans,  and  8  In- 
commercial  and  industrial  wants  of  the  country.  dependents  in  the  House ;  making  the  Demo- 

The  sixth  resolution  was  as  follows :  ^J^^^^^  majority  20  in  the  House,  and  16  on  a 

6.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  **«               *.•                -i.ijij.tj*           i* 

for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  .^\i^J^^5^**^^  ^^  ^®   .,**  Indianapolis  on 

children  of  Indiana,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  mixt-  the  2otn  Of  £i  ovember,  for  the  purpose  oi  form- 

uK  of  the  black  and  white  races   in  our  public  ing  a  new  party.     There  were  about  thirty 

schools  or  other  educational  institutions.  persons  present   from  various   parts  of  the 

The  seventh  condemns  the  civil-rights  bill ;  S^te,  and  after  some  discussion  the  follow- 

the  eighth  pronounces  the  "  Baxter  "  temper-  ^^S  was  P^t  forth  as  a  "  basis  upon  which  to 

ance  law  a  failure,  and  demands  a  license  act ;  eall  a  preliminary  national  convention,"  to 

the  ninth  demands  legislation  upon  the  subject  ^orm  a  "  new  political  organization  " : 

of   railroads   and    other    corporations  which  1*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 

"  will  effectnally  secure  the  industrial  and  pro-  monetary  system  based  upon  the  faith  and  resources 

ducing  interests  of  the   country  against   all  &Vv'e?nrnran"d  Sd\7^^^^^^ 

forms  of  corporate  monopoly  and  extortion  ;  mate  business.   To  this  end,  the  circulating  notes  of 

the  tenth  favors  retrenchment,  economy,  and  all  national  and  State  banks,  as  well  as  all  local  our- 

the  reduction  of  taxes;  the  eleventh  denounces  rency,  should  be  withdrawn  from  drculation,  and 

as  "  a  wanton  outrage  "  the  increase  of  the  State  f  paper-money  issued  bv  the  Government  directly 

♦«^  (t  A.^1^.  <?«^  ♦^  «ft.A««  *««♦-  ^«  ♦!*«  ftiAA  »  to  the  people,  without  the  mtervention  of  any  sys- 

tax  "from  five  to  fifteen  cents  on  the  $100,"  ^^  of  Banting  corporation,  which  money  shall  be  a 

ana  the  increase  at  the  same  time  oi     the  vaiu-  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 

ation  of  property  almost  50  per  cent ;  "  the  vate,  duties  on  imports  included ;  tnis  money  to  be 

twelfth  calls  for  a  restriction  of  county  com-  interchangeable,  at  the  option  of  the  holders,  with 

missioners  and  town  trustees  in  the  matter  of  f?f j?J®J??.??7®i?^®„°L^5?J**.?f*f^^           ^^  '^^' 
levying 
thirteenth 

using  public  money  as  their  own ;  "   the  four-  by  the  express  terms  of  tlie  law  creating  it,  payable 

teenth  opposes  grants  of  land  or  loans  of  pub-  "i  coin,  shall  be  so  paid. 

lie  credit  to  aid  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The    committee  reporting  this    "  basis  of 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  as  follows :  union  "  recommended  a  national  convention 

15.  That  in  the  formation  of  associations  for  mu-  ^  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  of 

tual  protection  and  improvement  we  recognize  an  ef-  March,  1875,  ^*  to  perfect  a  national  platform 

fort  upon  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes  to  ameli-  and  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  holding  a 

^'"^  ****ath?*^'*nd^8'  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  national  independent  convention  to  nominate 

"^leTr^  wV^e  i^n^lSvor  of  the  abolition  of  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President; 

office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  aud  all  who  fully  indorse  the  foregoing  basis 

repeal  of  the  law  requiring  an  appraisement  of  real  of  union  shall  be  cordially  invited  to  partici- 

estate  every  two  years,  and  in  favor  of  the  restora-  pate."     The  "  basis  of  union  and  the  recom- 

^^  rJ^%    "??^   •        .  ^^           u         *v  mendations "  were  unanimously  adopted. 

17.  That  we  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  sac-  ^^^^'y'  ^."f     "  ^'  ^  ii*x»uiuAVi.ov  »«vj/ w**. 

riflces  made  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  gal-  -^  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme 

lant  soldiers  of  the  late  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Gourt  of  the  State,  in  November,  affirming  the 

and  we  demand  as  an  act  of  justice  that  the  bounties  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  May  18,  1869, 

of  our  Boldiers  and  of  their  widows  and  orphan  ohU-  ^hich  provides  that  white  and  colored  chil- 

dren  shall  be  equalaed  by  proper  legislation.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^e  shall  be  taught  in  separate 

The  nominations  of  the  convention  were  as  schools.     Tlie  case   originated  in  Lawrence 

follows :  For  Secretary  of  State,  John  E.  Neff ;  Township,   Marion  County,   where   a  school 

for  Auditor,  Ebenezer  Henderson ;  for  Treas-  trustee  had  refused  admission  to  the  sohools 

nrer,  Beiyamin  0.  Shaw ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  attended  by  white  children  of  three  colored 

era],  Clarence  A.  Buskirk ;  for  Superintendent  orphans.     The   guardian    of  these   children 

of  Public  Instruction,  James  H.  Smart ;  for  brought  suit  in  the  County  Court  to  compel 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Horace  P.  Biddle.  the  trustee  to  admit  them,  and  it  was  decided 

The  election  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  Octo-  in  his  favor.    The  case  was  then  carried  to 


:   _  . ^     ^   J  ..       •   J  V*  ji  xi       terest  not  exceeding  8.65  per  cent,  per  annum. 

vying  taxes  and  creating  indebtedness ;  the       g.  The  interest  Sn  the  present  pubUc  debt,  and 
iirteenth  denounces  "  the  practices  of  officers    that  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  same  which  is, 
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the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  where  the  de-  the  19th  of  March.  About  two  weeks  were 
cision  was  reversed.  A  long  and  exhaustive  spent  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  an 
opinion  ms  pronounced  by  Judge  Buskirk,  in  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker,  there  being  an  ex- 
which  the  constitutional  bearings  of  the  case  actly  equal  division  between  the  supporters  of 
were  discussed.  Begarding  the  limitations  im-  J.  H.  Gear,  the  candidate  of  the  Bepublicans, 
posed  upon  the  powers  of  the  State  by  the  and  J.  W.  Dixon,  the  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Monopolists.  About  140  ballots  were  taken 
Federal  Constitution,  the  court  said :  without  any  material  variation  in  the  vote,  but 

1.  Tho  State  camiot  in  the  ftiture,  while  a  member  finally  some  of  the  supporters  of  Dixon  gave 
of  the  Federal  Union,  change  her  oonstitution  bo  as  way  and  Gear  was  elected.  Scarcely  any  im- 
to  create  or  establish  slavery  or  involuntary  servi-  portant  legislation  was  effected  during  the  ses- 
tude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  orimeB  whereof  the  j  jj^  vj  ^  ^j^  ^  absorbed  the  largest 
party  shall  have  been  convicted— thus  protectini?  the  J;  *.-v  o«*/^«vv  u<«v  mwdv*  u^  w*«  *«i^<(^v 
new  class  of  citisens,  1.  e.,  negroes  and  mulattoes,  share  of  attention  was  that  of  tJie^  regulation 
from  being  again  reduced  to  slavery.  of  railroad  transportation.    Early  m  the  ses- 

2.  The  State  cannot  deny  to  nor  deprive  a  dtizen  sion  the  following  resolution  was  referred  to 
of  the  United  Stotes,  i.  e.,  any  negro  or  mulatto,  of  the  Committee  on  Bailroads  in  the  Senate : 
those   national   rights,  privileges,  or  immunities, 

which  belong  to  him  as  such  citizen.  Beaoloed^  That  the  Bailroad  Committee  be  re- 

S.  The  State  must  reoo^pize  as  its  citizen  any  oiti-  quested  to  report  a  bill  or  bills,  if  they  deem  proper, 

zen  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  any  negro  or  mulatto,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon  the  following  subjects : 

who  is  or  becomes  a  hona-Jide  resident  therein.  1.  Begulating  and  providing  for  a  reasonable  max- 

4.  The  State  must  give  to  such,  i.  e.,  to  such  negro  imum  rate  of  freights  andpassenger^are  on  and  over 

or  mulatto,  who  is  or  who  becomes  a  lona-Jide  resi-  the  railroads  of  this  State. 

'^eut  therein,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immu-  ^  S.  Prohibiting  railroad  companies  doing  bnstness 

nities,  secured  by  her  oonstitution  and  laws  to  her  in  this  State  from  hereafter  buying  or  holding  any 

otn^,  1.  e.,  to  her  white  citizens.  more  real  estate  than  is  necessary  to  cany  on  the 

; .  ,          , .         >,  ^,       «,    .     *  .  r     -      J.      ^x.  legitimate  business  of  railroading  therein,  and  to 

And  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  fourteenth  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parfllel  or  competing 

amendment  upon  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  the  nnes  of  railway  in  this  State,  and  to  prevent  the 

court  said :  issuing  of  any  stock  or  bonds  by  anv  railway  com- 

^Il^^^T{^^1^^                             ^^  ?o-  --^  ?rThTrVk^brctS^^^^^^  ^*^' 

f^iJll  J^  «nwl.  n?  il^  Si.t«  TJ?^.f  f^fZlJ^^  »•  Prohiftting  railroad  companies  from  issuing 

?l'?i?'«?_P^.T^?:-?f=_*i?-V^!*^.?..^^  ^^^  f??^?^^_^  free  passes  or  poises  at  a  discount  from  the  imifonS 

as  a  member  of  the 
the  Supreme  Court, 
3  or  State  officers, 
mpanies  tmn  grsnt- 
rs  any  special  privi- 

tue  ouucuwuu  oi  m«  coiorea  cmiuren  oi  ju«  otaue.   xv  j  -    j  -  canyinff  passenffers  or  freiiht  by  express 

bemg  settled  that  the  Legislature  must  provide  for  Jj^Z^ir^J^i^/  ^^^^ 

the  education  of  the  colored  children  as  well  as  for  Zd^                             respective  bnes  or  roads; 

^^^  ^^.J^^r^^^^y^  "^^  '^^'^?I^  ^u^^a^^^  5.  Taxing  raih-oads  and  railroad  property  as  the 

whether  the  Legislature  may  classify  such  children,  property  of  individuals.                     P    P     7" 

by  color  and  race,  and  provide  for  their  education  in  ^    ^    ^ 

separate  schools,  or  whether  they  must  attend  the  These  subjects  were  under  consideration' a 

same  school,  without  reference  to  race  or  color.    In  ig^j^  g^are  of  the  time  during  the  session,  and 

our  opmion  the  dassincation  of  scholars  on  the  basis  ^  JL^^4.„  ^f  u;ii„  «^««  ^^«««;i  ««;i  a^u^4.^a  i>«» 

of  raSe  or  color,  and  their  education  in  separate  fjwiety  of  bills  were  offered  and  debated^  but 

schools,  involve  questions  of  domestic  policy  which  the  only  act  passed  was  one      to  establisti 

are  within  the  lepfislative  discretion  and  control,  and  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the 

do  not  amount  to  an  exclusion  of  either  class.    In  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  the 

2^A^'.'^^f?^J^®P^'^^??°!*^®^?i*?®*^^^^??^l*^^  different  raikoads  of  this  State."    This  ^xea 


education  in  the  same  branches,  according  to  age.  Council  shall,  previous  to  the  4th  day  of  July 
capacity,  or  advancement,  with  capable  teachers,  and  in  each  year,  classify  the  several  roads  of  the 
to  the  ejrtent  of  their  ^^^o^asfiare  in  the  school  q^^^     ^^    classification  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
revenue,  does  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  equal  priv-  •^•'^^j  ""^  w«»«av»omv«  w  l/^^o%^  wu  ..**«  .,=- 
ileges  to  either,  nor  conflict  with  the  open  character  POrts  of  eammgs  of  roads  made  by  their  respec- 
of  the  system  required  by  the  constitution.  tive  officers.    A  schedule  of  rates  for  the  trans- 
The  conclusion  is  as  follows :  portation  of  freight  is  provided  for  each  class 
We  are  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  of  roads,    pereporte  of  the  officers  of  all  rail- 
May  18,  1869,  is  constitutional,  and  that,  while  it  re-  roads  located  m  the  State  are  required  to  be 
mains  in  force,  colored  children  are  not  entitled  to  made  during  the  month  of  January,  1875,  and 
admission  into  the  common  schools  which  are  pro-  each  succeeding  January  thereafter ;  but  for 
vided  for  the  education  of  the  white  children.  the  purposes  of  classification  for  the  year  end- 
Judge  Osborn,  the  only  Republican  on  the  ing  July  8,  1876,  it  is  provided  that  the  "re- 
bench,  entered  a  qualified  dissent  from  the  ports  from  the  railroad  corporations  of  this 
views  of  the  court,  without  going  into  any  State  for  the  year  1878,  made  pursuant  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  provisions  of  section  1,280  of  Uie  Code,"  shall 
IOWA.    The  biennial  session  of  the  Legisla-  be  used.    It  so  happens  that  section  1,280  of 
ture  of  Iowa  began  at  Des  Moines  the  11th  of  the  Code  provides  no  penalty  for  failure  to 
January,  and  came  to  a  final  a<yournment  on  make  reports,  the  only  remedy  being  that  any 
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fltookholder  of  the  companies  ma/  bring  a  civil  State,  $46,000  for  the  State  IJniyersity,  $28,- 
suit  to  compel  the  officers  to  make  the  report.  500  for  the  Agricultural  College,  $42,000  for 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four  of  the  companies  the  Oollege  for  the  Blind,  $25,000  for  the  Be- 
actually  made  any  report  for  the  year  1873,  form  School,  $24,593.98  for  the  Penitentiary  at 
and  there  was  no  basis  for  the  required  dassi-  Anamosa,  $15,000  for  the  Institution  for  the 
fication,  so  that  the  new  law  was  virtually  Deaf  and  Dumb,  $8,700  for  the  Hospital  for 
without  effect  during  this  year.  With  regard  the  Insane  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  $7,800  for 
to  the  general  requirements  of  the  law,  Hugh  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary. 
Biddle,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  There  was  an  investigation  ordered  and  car- 
Island  Railroad,  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Car-  ried  on  during  the  session,  by  a  special  com- 
penter :  **  While  this  company  denies  the  Jus-  mittee,  into  certain  charges  of  irregularity  in 
tice  and  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  act,  it  the  management  of  the  Agriculturid  College, 
is  disposed  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  actual  but  it  failed  to  establish  any  thing.  Among  the 
experiment  before  assailing  it  in  the  courts.  Joint  resolutions  adopted  was  one  requesting 
Schedules  have  been  arranged  in  conformity  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
with  its  provisions  for  the  transportation  of  in  Congress  ''  to  use  their  influence  to  amend 
persons  and  property  between  points  in  the  the  Constitution  so  as  to  elect  United  States 
State  of  Iowa.  The  officers  of  the  company,  Senators  by  a  vote  of  the  people ; "  one  re- 
however,  are  trustees  charged  with  the  man-  qesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
agement  of  the  property  of  its  stockholders  in  Congress  "  to  submit  to  the  sever^  State 
snoh  manner  as  to  secure  the  revenue  neces^  Legislatures,  for  their  ratification,  an  amend- 
sary  for  the  payment  of  its  operating  expenses,  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  reasonable  dividend  upon  the  stock  and  in-  providing  ^'  that  no  Congress  shall  increase 
terest  upon  its  bonds.  While  engaging  in  the  the  compensation  of  its  members ;  "  one  ask- 
experiment  of  operating  upon  that  portion  ing  members  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
of  the  road  in  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  the  prevent  the  granting  of  anymore  lands  to  cor- 
schedules  named  in  the  act,  it  is  their  duty  to  porations  or  railroad  companies ;  and  one  me- 
so  adjust  rates  applicable  to  inter-State  com-  morializing  Congress  for  an  increase  of  cur- 
meroe  as  to  secure  from  the  entire  business  of  rency. 

the  company  a  reserve  to  which  it  is  entitled*  The  first  State  Convention  of  the  year  was 

Inflexible  schedules  have  uniformly  been  found  held  at  Des  Moines  on  the  20th  of  January  by 

impracticable,  and  we  say  frankly  that  we  do  the  State  Temperance  Association.    It  made 

not  believe  that  the  operation  of  this  road  in  no  political  nominations,  but  adopted  a  seriea 

oouformity  with  this  one  will  accord  with  the  of  resolutions,  among  them  the  following: 

principles  that  govern  commerce,  or  that  the  «   «^  .               ^  ^     , 

r«mlt  wm  be  satirf«otj.ry  to  either  the  owners  ,^  ^h^^^  rSftlKH^SLIi  %l'^^SZ 

of  the  railway  or  to  the  people  of  the  State,  beverages,  ond  the  owners  of  premises  occupied  by 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  practicable  them,  should  be  held  to  be  loffallj  acoessoiy  to  and 

good  will  result  from  submitting  the  act  to  the  responsible  for  the  injury  ana  ormie  committed  by 

test  of  actual  experience.    It  may  contribute  '^?*^^^®f \.       ,              j  «  •    *  i    .  i  ^        i 

j«mething  towari'.either  oonfimmg  or  dispel-  scyVMl^^Uro'tSSctllf^^hlrS?;^^^; 

ling  the  new  theories m  regard  to  transporta-  drinking  purposes,  is  its  absolute  suppression:  we 

tion,  and  bringing  about  a  better  understand-  therefore  urge  the  friends  of  temperance  throughout 

imr  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  the  State  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  absolute  prohibi- 

MlAtiAna  ATiafiiiff  hAf waat)  fhA  nwnAi'fl  nf  rntkA  tion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicftting 

relations  existtng  Detween  tne  owners  ol  roajl  j.          ^  beverages;  and  we  respectfully  ask^ 

property  and  the  public.     If  an  actual  expen-  oSneral  Assembly  now  in  session  to  instruct  our 

ment  shall  demonstrate  that  the  contmual  ob-  Senators  and  request  our  Bepresentatlves  in  Con- 

servanoe  of  these  schedules  will  not  reeult  in  gress  to  fiivor  the  application  of  such  j)rohlbition  to 

total  or  partial  confiscation,  it  may  not  be  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Temtories. 

necessary  to  rwse  any  question  as  to  the  vaUd-  JJ-  ?^^  T  ^"^  "*5i*'"  ^®?®'^  ^sembly  to.  m- 

uov«>ooau  J  w  »»io«  ««j  ^wDvtvu  c»  i»v  uwy  touu  struct  our  Scnators  and  reqnest  our  Bepresentativea 

ity  of  the  act.    Such  observances  must  involve  j^  Congress  to  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 

the  permanent  surrender  of  the  revenues  to  henceforth  the  importation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 

which  the  company  is  entitled  from  the  opera-  from  foreign  countries. 

tion  of  its  lines.     A  different  policy  will  be  .  «;  That  we  furijer  ask  our  General  ^sembly  to 

^ ^^^4.^,^   «•:♦!»  ♦T,^  ^u«r  ^#  ^^^t^Jaw^^  fl«/.i,  -«.«.  instruct  our  Senators  and  request  our  Bepresenta- 

adopted,  with  tiie  view  of  securing  such  rev-  ^^^^^  j^  Congress  to  urge  that  provinion  be  made  for 

enne,  and  any  attempt  to  entorce  tne  act  as  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  ooncem- 

a  valid  law  will  be  resisted  in  the  proper  tri-  ing  tue  traffic  in  intoxicating  liqours  as  a  beverage, 

bnnals. "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  on  the  lej^Utive. 

ThA  AnnrrvnriAtion  tdjuIa  Hv  the  O^nArfil  Aft-  criminal,  sdentiflc,  economical,  and  other  aspects  of 

i w/^*S^^S^i    ♦J?^  #4^^  -rn  ft'T^^^I^.i^iT  *^«  «»me  as  relatecl  to  tiie  public  welfare.     '^ 

sembly  amounted   to  $728,170.87— the  prin-  y.  That  we  favor  such  a  modification  of  our  pres- 

cipal  Items  being  $82,500  for  the  pay  of  mem-  ent  prohibitory  law  as  will  provide  for  allowing  at 

bera,  $84,000  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  least  one-half  of  the  fines  imposed  for  violation  there- 

$125,000  for  the  new  Oapitol,  $98,000  for  the  o^  to  be  paid  to  the  prosecutmg  witness. 

Wital  for  the  Insjme  at  Independence,  $50,-  J,LW^*.?Sel  t'i'Sr  1^5'Se' S 

000  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  grasshop-  of  the  property  of  non-resident  owners  where  such 

per  famine  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  nuisances  are  maintained,  shouldbe  made  criminally 

VOL.  xnr. — 27    A 
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liable  to  tk«  same  extent  as  the  vetideni  of  intoxioat-  in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  sovereiji^tj.  to  ow> 

ing  liquors ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  premiBea  for  rect  these  accumulations  of  evil,  and  bring  th«  G«t- 

the  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  ]i(^uors  should  be  emment  back  to  its  ancient  lanomsrks  of  pstrimlsa 

made  to  raise  a  conclusive  presumption  of  the  own-  and  eoonomj. 

ei*s  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  such  unlawful  use.  4.  That  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  natioD  nnutlc 

-,,              ^.         .  ^.           J.     1         i<     •       •  maintained  inviolate:  that  the  publio  debt,  of  vhti> 

The  practice  of  the  medical  protession  m  ever  kind,  should  be  paid  in  strict  acoordaneevuii 

prescribing  alcohol  for  the  sick  was  also  depre-  the  law  under  which  it  was  contracted ;  thst  an  cvei- 

oated,  and  the  Legislature  was  called  upon  to  issue  of  paper-money  being  at  variance  with  the  pria- 

provide  for  an  Inebriate  Asylum  in  the  State,  p^^^  «/ *  f?'?'*v^*5'^^*^  P^-l^^^'  ^®  cirouUtinf  iw 

Tu^  ^,v.^i+:^«  ♦rv  ♦»»«  -oL^^Mi^^^  «v«,4«.  ;«  dmm  should  be  based  upon  Its  redemption  u»  fjxw 

The  opposition  to  the  Kepubhoan  party  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^g^  praotical^ay,  and  its  convertifiifitj 

Iowa  IS  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Anti-  into  a  specie  «quivalent  at  the  will  of  the  holder; 

Monopoly  party.    It  held  its  State  Convention  and  that,  subject  to  these  restrictions,  it  is  the  dotj 

at  Des  Momes  on  the  24th  of  June.     The  can-  of  Congress  to  so  provide,  by  appropriate  legisIiUtc, 

didates  nominated  for  the  State  offices  to  be  il?l*nV^tir^C^2!*„Zf^*lt'^Jf.^^ 

^,,   ■,                 «„            a        .L.rciAxTx  at  all  tmies  be  adequate  to  the  general  ImsmeMUKl 

filled  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Da-  convenience  of  th?  country,  and  be  equitsbly dii- 

vid  Morgan,  of  Mahaska  County  ;    Auditor,  tributed  amonff  the  several  States. 

J.  M.  King,  of  Dubuque  County ;   Treasurer,  6.  That  tarms  and  all  other  modes  of  taxttica 

J.  K  Barnes,  of  Des  Moines  County :  Attor-  »^oM  be  hnposed  upon  the  basis  of  revenne  jjIcds, 


of  Polk  County;    Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  that  taxation  to  an  extent  neceasarv  to  the  ac<Q- 

J.  M.  Weart,  of  Buchanan  County;   Begister  mulaiion  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treaaoiy  to!)- 

of  Land-Office,  R.  H.  Roadearmel.  Jec^s  the  people  to  needless  burdens,  and  ifford* 

The  followiig  platform  was  adopted  after  *  n^r^rd^InTSf^^Sfer^^^ 

some    discussion    on  the   rourtn,   tenth,   and  pecuniarv  profit  should  be  rendered  subserriest  to 

twelfth  resolutions :  the  public  good ;  that  we  demand  such  constitii- 

Setohed,  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  t^^^^V"^  necessary  l«fi8l«tj^°/L°^*5f,J»^M 

of  the  people  of  lowL  favorabfe  to  the  organisation  Jl^^l i^j!;  ?^  ^""^'^"^K^  -"^^jf^^^JJ!^ 

of  an  independent  political  party,  kying  Side  past  the  industrial  and  producmg  mterests  oftbe  comtr 

differences*^  of  opinion,  and  earnestly  uniting  &i  a  y«nst  aUfoiins  of  corporate  n»««>P?ly  «J  «^f; 

common  purpos?  to  sJcure  needed  refonns  In  the  gf "»  «»d  that  the  existing  raiboad  legiskion  ^  tU 

administntion  of  public  affairs,  cordiaUy  unite  in  ?,^,*K  ^^f^^  ^«  ^"^^^/fl  enforced  until  expenew 

submitting  these  declarations :  ^^V'/'t- ^«°^°'^8t^*^«<l  ^^«  propriety  and  ju*uct cf 

L  ThataU  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  peo-  ™2^?f  *    C-i    j         j»      *v  *     ^^^  a.v.^m^ 

pie :  that  no  government  is  worthy  of  preservation,  J:  That  while  demanding  that  «'l~«d«  be  raljcrt 

or  sliould  be  upheld,  which  does  not  derive  its  pow-  *l?««^*^*Vi!-*  ^^^k-^I'  ""f  ^^?'l  ♦"^SHir.ri 

era  from  tiie  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  by  equal  i^tion  on  this  subject  calculated  to  retard  the  pr^j- 

and  just  laws  the  inalienabfe  rights  hf  life,  liberty,  f«"  ?^  ralhxjad  enterprises,  or  work  "»J5»5^f.,^J^f 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shldl  be  secu^d  to  il  ^°  J"^S?i?\«  »;^\Va"«»  ^^  commerce  and  avilu^t.  l 

men  witfiout  distinctfon  of  race,  color,  or  nativity:  ,,£v  ^^"1  5^«  hmitation  ^the  P«»Wency  to  m 

that  the  maintenance  of  these  pAnoiples  is  essential  ^""^     a^^^^a^}""!"  ""cf^r  ^L^tJlI^v 

to  the  perpetuity  of  our  republfcan  institutions ;  and  ^^^^  "»^  ^JJ**^  Spates  Senators,  ^Jj^^^ 

that  to  this  end  the  FederS  Constitution,  with  ill  its  1°.^»  J?!*  *^°^°^^^  ^3^?^?f.^?.  ^.^.^.7!?l? 
amendments, 
of  the  States, 

the' States,  Mid"ciroajUaiy"of"thV^^  "^^^^t"l®'^*'    j          j        u            j-*^»:-«  «/»].. 

to  order  and  control  its'own  domestic  institutions  ?•  That  we  demand  su^  a  ^o^jAwtoco  of  the 

according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  indis-  P»^^*  1?^«  ^^  '»»«  ^'^i^  ^i!"^  •»  »^"P  ^t^.^ 

pensable  to  that  balaScrof  power  on  whici  the  per-  ««onopoly  now  eigoved  by  the  manufecturew of  ign- 

fection  and  endurance  of  our  own  political  fabric  ^^^^n    mu***i?^^®^*™P,  vf°!L^^^5**°  •T,;.i,t.«f 

depend^  and  that  we  denounce  as  a  criminal  ex-  ,,1^-  -J^*^  *^lP^"i'^''^V'£!^  ^^  ?*.  jS.W 

cess  of  Sonstltutional  power  the  policy  of  President  ^%  «'?"?»  "liould  not  be  abridged  or  oon&oM 

Grant's  Administration  in  fostei^ng  the  enorniities  ^^  legislative  enactment  except  m  BOjuumjU 

perpetrated  in  certain  States  of  the  Union ;  in  arbi-  ^^^«?J7  *?  ^^^^^  ^^^  peace  and  w«l^£^'^- 

traAly  interfering  with  their  local  affaire;  in  sustain-  fj;    That  holding  i^  g/ateful  >^njembiiDM  the 

ing  therein  the  Ssurpations  and  hiwless  conduct  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  our  battle*,  and  J.y 

slfen  and  irresponsible  adventurers,  whereby  certain  J^^^  heroism  the  Union  was  Pjew^jf, j«  mart 

men  have  been  illegally  invested  with  ofllpial  au-  that  Congress  shall  equalise  the  bounties  and  gru^ 

thority,  and  others  SepHved  of  their  constitutional  {<>  ^^  <>J  tb«™.  of  ^o.*»«  ^^^T  ?"**  J^^J?' ,' 

rights ;  oppressive  laws  enacted;  burdensome  taxa-  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sutv  •o««^«  ^'^ 

tionlmposed ;  an  immense  and  fictitious  indebtedness  "^,?  ^he  unappropriated  domain  of  the  ooont^. 

createdrresulting  in  the  degradation  of  those  SUtes  .  1?;  Jhat  we  desire  hereafter  to  be  known  w  h^ 

and  tiie  general  rmpoverishment  of  their  people.  Anti-Monopoly  party  of  Iowa,  and,  recogtiixmg  tl^ 

8.  Th&  the  conduct  of  the  present  Adminwtration  J^dividual  consci^ce  of  the  voter  as  Pfnu^Jf,^^^ 

in  its  bold  defUnce  of  public  sentiment  and  disre-  ^^?  <?""?  ^^  JH^^a'  "f^  *^*  ^^^^T-aJS 

gard  of  the  common  gSod ;  in  its  prodigality  and  """K^  7^o"»  ^bis  declaration  of  pnncipleB  ttd  tU 

wasteful  extravagance:  in  the  innumerable  frauds  candidates  nommatedby  this  convention  may  com- 

perpetrated  under  its  authority ;  in  its  disgraceful  °*®"^  themsdves  as  worthy, 

partiality  for  and  reward  of  unworthy  favorites ;  in  The  Bepublican  State  Convention  wa8  held 

its  reckless  and  unstable  financial  policy;  and  in  its  at  Des  Moines  on   the  let  of  July.    The  fol- 

incapacity  to  meet  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  lowing  tirfept  was  nnniiTi«tiW!  •    RerretSTT  of 

and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  stands  without  ^7^}^^  J'.V'  ^as  nominated .   D«<^reTiU7  " 

a  parallel  incur  national  history;  knd  the  highest  S^*e,  Josiah  T.  Yonng,  of  Monroe  County, 

oonsiderations  of  duty  require  the  American  people,  Auditor  of  State,  B.  R.  Sherman,  of  bentoo 
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Ooantjr ;  Treasurer  of  State,  "WiHiam  Christy,  8.  That,  whfle  inyentots  should  b6  protected  in 

of  Clark  County :  Register  of  the  State  Land-  their  just  rights  of  property  in  their  mventionB,  we 

Office,  David  Secor.  of  Winnebago  County:  ^?^^  such  modiflcations  of  our  patent  laws  as 

vmi^  a^o»w*  w^v,vt,  V*    ft  «uu^i/c»5v  vviu*Y»  shall  render  the  same  more  fair  and  equitable  to 

Attoruey-Greneral,   M.  £.   Cutts,  of  Mahaska  consumers. 

CooQty;  Olerkof  the  Supreme  Court,  £.  J.  9.  That  the  faith  of  the  Kenublican  party  is 

Holmes,  of  Jackson  County;  Reporter  of  the  pledged  to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  civil  ser- 

Sapreme  Court,   John  8.   Runnell,   of   Polk  vioeof  the  country,  and  that  we,  as  Republicans  of 

n.!!«*.-     Tk/*  Avii»«rt«%»  ««U4.«Vv.».  ™-  «»«.>{  Iowa,  demand  that  only  honest  and  capable  men  be 

Coanty.    The  following  platform  was  unani-  elected  or  appointed  to  office,  and  that  we  commend 

mously  adopted  without  debate :  the  position  of  the  party  in  instituting  investigations 

Wb,  the  representatives  of  the  Eepublican  party  2?   o?"^P^i>'^   "^   ^^^y   sparing  therein  neither 

of  the  Bute  of  Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  do  ™i?^P*^r"^.®"'  ^,            ,            v    ...:..  ^ 

adopt  the  following  platform  of  principles :  ,10-  That  smoe  the  people  may  be  intrusted  with 

J^oM .-  L  Thit  as  the  policy  of  the  Bepublioan  ^  questions  of  governmental  reform,  we  favor  the 

wBty  in  relation  to  finance  has  aflforded  the  people  *°»^  submission  to  the  people  of  the  question  of 

not  only  a  safe,  sound,  and  popular  currency,  of  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  extend  the  nghtB 

eqaal  wid  uniform  worth  in  every  portion  of  our  ^I}^'^^,^  women,  pursuant  to  the  action  orthe 

eommoD  country,  but  has  likewise  greatly  improved  *«teenth  General  Assembly. 

^int'^fh  rideV?teiS)?d  ^Ta^m*lUh^e^  ^®  ^^**^  election  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
mthis^'regSd.*  An^d  ^e  iSffir^S"^!"  po!?cy  2^^^^'  ^^  rwulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
annouQcea  by  the  party  in  the  national  conventions  Kepublican  candidates.  The  total  vote  for 
of  1868  and  1872,  and  triumphantly  Indoraed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  186,308,  of  which  Jo- 
people  at  the  polls-a  policy  which,  whUeoontnbut-  siah  T.  Young  received  107,248  and  David 
iwto the Dub  iccredit,  has  also  enh^ced  the  indi-  Morgan  79,060;  making  Young's  majority  28,- 
7idual  and  collective  prosperity  of  the  American  ,00  °^i.  oj!  2  *"^"o  *  v««|5  o  niiyvwv/  ««, 
people,  we  favor  such  legislation  as  shall  make  na-  ^®^-  Jl^he  btate  omcerB  were  elected  for  two 
tioQal  banking  free  to  au,  under  just  and  equal  laws,  years,  except  the  Clerk  and  Reporter  of  the 
biued  upon  the  policy  of  specie  resumption  at  such  Supreme  Court,  who  were  elected  for  four 
time  as  IS  insistent  with  tte  material  and  Industrial  years.  Nine  members  of  Congress  were 
iQierests  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  volume  !lv,^„«,„  „-  A>iirv«r- .  i?;.»,4>  ^:«4-..;^4.  n^^^-^  w 
of  currency  may  be  regulated  by  natural  Uws  of  ??^Jf  ^  ^  |^"^!"-  ^*"*  distno^  George  W. 
tnde.             V          o             ^  McOrary,  Republican;   second  district,  John 

2.  That  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  Repub*  Q.  Tufts,  Republican ;  third  district,  L.  L. 
licannotionalplatformof  1872  in  favor  of  the  pay-  Ainsworth,  Anti-Monopoly:  fourth  district, 
ment  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  oY  all  flenry  O.  Pratt,  Republican;  fifth  district. 
Its  obhffationsm  accordance  with  both  the  letter  and  t  xtr^^  -""»  *'"r^*:  *'^>  ,*""  j.*;  .  ;* 
ihespiritofthelaws  under  which  such  obligations  i*™®*,  y*Jf^°»  Republican;  sixth  district, 
were  iwued;  and  we  declare  that,  in  the  absence  of  £zekiel  S.  Sampson,  Republican ;  seventh  dis- 
uiv  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  obliga-  trict,  John  A.  Kasson,  Republican ;  eiglith 
tioM  of  the  Government,  when  issued  and  placed  district,   John  W.   McDill,    Republican,    and 

"^^^^^^^^i^yduZ^J^^  *"*  ^*^'*'^''  ""  ^"^  »i°^^  ^'^^^""^  Addison    Oliver,   Republican. 

3.  That,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  The  Legislature  now  stands,  84  Republicans, 
States,  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  all  ^*  com-  6  Democrats,  and  10  Independents,  in  the  Sen- 
merce  among  the  several  States,"  whether  carried  on  ate,  and  50  Republicans,  6  Democrats,  48  In- 


tion,mijast  discrimination,  and  other  wrong  and  un-  House  i,  ana  on  a  jomc  oauoc  iv. 

yut  oooduct  on  the  part  of  persons  or  corporations  ITALY,   a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 

engaged  in  snch  commerce ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  King,  Victor  Emmanuel  IL,  bom  March  14, 

Trl^'^'Vf  ^i'""^^  P''^^'''  ^''J'^l^'^  "»*y  *?^  *^^°^4  1820 ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  on 

C^wsys       ^'"P^^^^"^^^'  °^  ^'  «''^'  ^**^^^  the  abdication  of  his  father,  March  23,  1849; 

i.  That  the  State  has  the  power,  and  it  is  its  duty,  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  vote  of  an  Italian 

to  provide  bj  law  for  the  regulation  and  control  or  ParUament,  March  17, 1861 ;  married,  April  12, 

Jil way  transportation  within  its  own  limlto,  and  we  1342  to  the  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria ; 

t^l^  V*\^''  ^^  ^^'^i'^n'  P"f  A  ^*''*  w"  Widower  January  20,  1856.— Children  of  the 

parposeatthelastsessionof  the  General  Assembly,  ^.          *  v»««€»*/  **«,  *«*'"•     r;     ,    ^  .           J 

Bball  be  upheld  and  enforced  until  it  shall  be  super-  King:  1.  Heir-apparent,  Humbert,  Pnnoe  of 

B«ded  bj  other  legislation,  or  held  unconstitutional  Piedmont,  born  March  14, 1844;  married,  April 

by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal.  22,  1868,  to  Princess  Margaretta  of  Genoa; 

5  That  we  feel  bound  to  provide  all  appropriate  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Victor  Em- 

tt^hfj  Wal\.,'Sii^etr  &rSo^',fi  manuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  IJovember  11, 

the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  1869.     2.  Amadeo,  DuJce  Of  Aosta,  Dom  May 

CoDstitation  of  the  United  States  and  the  amend-  80,  1845 ;   King  of  Spain  from  December  4, 

ment*  thereto.   ^                ,               ,                 ,  1870,  to  February  11,  1878;  married.  May  80, 

(ki.r^(ul^^'^'^  reduction  in  the  estinwted  18^7   ^  Princess  Maria  deUa  Gotema,  bom 

wQeral  Government  expenses  for  the  coming  fiscal     * i^^  n   ioj^     ^xp ! j*  ai i^IP  ai 

year  meeta 
thit  the  B 

ifieatand , ,  ,. .^^   ^ ^  _, ^^ ._     _„-      ., 

'^'K^ plidgos'to the peopli:  "" \^           "/'  ISm"'  8.  oiotiide,~ born  1848^  wife  of  Prince 

7.  rhat  we  are  m  fiivor  of  an  amendment  to  the  V«nolAon  T^nnAnartA    4.  MftriAPia.  horn  1847  • 

CoDgiitutlon  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  ^  apoieon  i5onapanie.  4.  Mana  ria,  Dom  104/ , 

election  of  President  and  Vioe-Piesident  by  a  direct  ^"®  o»  •'^^"K  l^a»fl  of  PortugaL 

vote  of  the  people.  The  ministry  was  at  the  end  of  1874  oom« 
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posed  of  the  following  members:  1.  Marco 
Minghetti,  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, and  Minister  of  Finance ;  bom  at  Bologna, 
September  8,  1818;  captain  in  the  armj  of 
Sardinia,  1848-^54 ;  depatj  of  Bologna  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  of  1860;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  1861-'62;  Minister  of  Finance,  1862- 
-'64 ;  appointed  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  July  10, 
1878.  2.  Ruggiero  Bonghi,  Minister  of  Pablio 
Instruction,  born  at  Naples  in  1828 ;  appointed 
in  1859  a  professor  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pavia; 
in  1865  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  Istitnto  di  Studii  Superiori  in 
Florence,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Education ;  in  1866  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Milan;  in  1871  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  of  Rome ;  member  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament since  1860;  appointed  minister,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1874.  8.  Commendator  Yisconti-Ye- 
nosta.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  bom  1828 ; 
Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs,   1866-'67;    ap- 

Sointed  again,  December  14, 1860.  4.  Giuseppe 
paventa,  appointed  July  10,  1878.    5.  Lien- 
tenant-General  Ricotti  Magnani,  Minister  of 


War,  appointed  September  8, 1870.  6.  Rear- 
Admiral  Pacoret  di  San-Bon,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, appointed  September  26, 1878.  7.  Giu- 
seppe Finali,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, appointed  September  28,  1878.  8. 
Count  Geronima  Cantelli,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, appointed  July  10, 1878.  9.  Pietro  Vig- 
liani,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  appointed  July  10,  1878. 

The  Italian  Parliament  consists  of  tvo 
Chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  Council  of  State  decides  on  conflicts 
between  administrative  authorities  and  courts, 
and  on  conflicts  between  the '  state  and  its 
creditors.  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
L.  des  Ambrois  de  Revaohe,  Minister  of  State, 
and  senator.  President  of  the  Section  of  the 
Interior,  T.  Marchese  Spinola ;  of  the  Section 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  Count  de  Pallieri ;  of 
Finances,  J.  Marchese  Mfdaspina.  • 

The  financial  accounts  for  the  years  1872  and 
1878,  and  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
1874,  were  as  follows,  in  lire  (1  lire  =  19.3 
cents) : 


EsnaiATn. 

Bxpendltnres. 

Beceipts 

Deficit 


lari. 


1,977,780,785 
1498,648,085 


8M38,760 


187*. 


I,866,fl64,649 
1 ,906,598,880 


70,886,768 


18?8. 


1,884,618,091 
1,980,786,908 


98,882,769 


1874. 


l,640.868;ni 
1,864,147,896 


176,714,987 


The  actual  disbursements  have  of  late  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  estimated  deficits.  In  order 
to  meet  the  alarming  deficits,  the  Government 
in  1864  sold  the  state  railways  for  a  sum  of 
200,000,000  lire ;  in  1867  it  levied  the  sum  of 
600,000,000  lire  on  ecclesiastical  property ;  and 
in  1868  made  over  the  state  monopoly  on  to- 
bacco to  a  French  company,  in  consideration 
of  180.000,000  lire ;  the  remainder  was  made 
up  by  loans. 

The  total  debt  of  the  kingdom  amounted  in 

January,  1878,  to  a  nominal  capital  of  9,851,- 

781,566  lire,  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Rentes,  6  per  cent $6,751,919,608 

9.  RentcB,  S  percent 918,602,800 

8.  Perpetual  rents  of  the  Papal  See 64,600,000 

4.  BpeclaldebtB 1,816,806,866 

6.  lUBcellaneouB  debts  (Including  unpaid 

Interest) 487,816,896 

6.  Floating  debt: 

Bank-notes  in  clrcnlation,  December 

81,1878 184,407,100 

Gonto  correntes 94,180,000 

Notes  of  National  Bank  which  are 

legal  tenders 860,000,000 

Total 19,851,781,606 

Elementary  education  is  now  made  compul- 
sory, but  the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools 
is  still  far  from  being  satisfactory.  There  were, 
in  1872,  84,218  public,  and  9,167  private  ele- 
mentary schools,  total  48,880;  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,745,467.  Secondary  instruction 
was  given,  in  1870,  in  852  gymnasia  (104  royal) 
and  272  technical  schools ;  and  for  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  in  142  lyceums,  89  industrial 
schools  and  technical  special  schools.  The 
nnmber  of  univeraities  was  22,  of  which  17 


were  royal,  4  (Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerina,  and 
Urbino)  provincial,  and  1  (the  Sapienza  at 
Rome)  papal.  The  number  of  professors  and 
students  at  the  17  royal  universities  was,  in 
1878,  as  follows: 


UNrTERSITIES. 

PrufbHOiii. 

StodattuA 
HamnL 

Bologna 

Naples ....••......». 

68 
78 
65 
66 

46 
66 
61 
69 
80 
88 
46 
90 
86 
48 
47 
81 
88 

tm 

Paoaa 

i,m 

Palermo 

806 

Pa  via 

718 

Pisa 

606 

Rome 

684 

Tnrin • .• 

1,408 

Oagliart 

88 

Catania 

888 

Genoa • 

460 

Macerata 

116 

Messina. 

118 

Modena. 

S16 

Parma • •«.. 

870 

8assari 

74 

8ienna. ....... .TTr.......*.>>T,... 

116 

Total 

805 

e.a87 

The  theological  faculty  has  been  abolished 
at  all  these  universities.  Bologna,  Catania, 
Genoa,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo,  Pavia,  Pisa, 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Padua,  have  four  faculties 
each  Qa^^y  medicine  and  surgery,  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  philosophy  and  literature), 
Oagliari,  Modena,  and  Parma,  three,  and  the 
others  two.  By  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  issued  in  1871,  six  high- 
schools — Naples,  Pavia,  Turin,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, and  Parma  —  were  declared  first-class 
universities  of  the  kingdom. 


The  results  of  the  oeneiiB  u  regards  the  re- 
lig^DQS  profwnons  of  the  inhabitants  had  not 
beeD  pnblished  at  the  close  of  the  jear  1BT3. 
The  iiDmber  of  Protestanta  was  eatimated  at 
aboat  40,000,  that  of  Israelites  at  36,000,  that 
of  other  creeds  at  S,000. 

According  to  an  official  retnrn,  issned  by  the 
Italian  Gkiremment,  Ifaroh,  1870,  the  percent- 
age of  arvilfabeti,  or  lotallj  illiterate  men  of 
the  age  of  tnentj-one,  was  as  foDowa,  Sn  pro- 
greaaiTe  ratio,  In  the  varioos  provincoa  of  the 
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dasa  together,  twenty-two  yewa.  Those  who 
enter  the  aeoond  clasa  aa  the  army  of  reservtL 
have  to  praotiae  annually  for  forty  days,  and 
are  then  sent  on  illimited  farloagb,  bat  can  ba 
called  permanently  nnder  arms,  at  the  ont- 
break  of  a  war.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
army  on  Joly  4,  1674,  waa  aa  follows: 
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Aooordiog  to  the  new  law,  on  the  reorgani- 
uUon  of  the  army,  which  was  paased  Septem- 
ber 80,  1873,  the  liability  to  military  aerTice  is 
made  aniveraal,  the  ezception  formerly  al- 
lowed being  reduced  to  an  insigoiSeant  num- 
ber. The  annual  contingent  will  be  100,000 
men,  of  whom  from  75,000  t«  60,000  will  be 
taken  for  the  first  class,  whose  term  of  service 
is  three  yeara  (for  the  cavalry  five  years).  The 
remainder  enter  the  second  class,  into  which 
the  former  enter  at  the  expiration  of  their  ao- 
tive  service.  The  time  of  service  in  the  seoond 
olaaa  ia  nineteen  years;  in  the  second  and  first 


The  report  of  the  Italian  Board  of  Oast«iiis 
for  16TS  shows  a  continned  forward  move- 
ment of  Italian  commerce  in  its  aggreaate;  but 
the  eqailibrium  that  had  been  established  in 
the  previous  year  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports, has  oscillated  on  the  side  of  imports. 
The  total  exports  of  Italy  had  deoreaaed  in 
16T8  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000  francs,  aa 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the 
total  imports  bad  iacreased  to  the  amonnt  of 
46,000,000  franca.  The  decrease  of  Italian  ex- 
port in  1878  is  fully  aoooanted  for  by  th« 
trade  with  France  alone.  While  France  waa 
in  a  state  of  war  and  disorder,  there  waa  mnoh 
increased  export  of  wine,  cattle,  and  other 
prodaots  from  Italy  to  that  ooontry,  which  has 
&llen  off  as  France  has  returned  Ut  her  asnal 
condition. 

The  commercial  navy  on  January  1,  187S, 
was  composed  as  follows: 
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The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera-  qaestioned  the  Government  respecting  the  dia- 

tion,inI878,  was  8,881  kilometres;  the  aggre-  patches  pubUshed  in  General  Bella  Marmora's 

gate  length  of  telegraph-lines  is  lfl,887  kilo-  book.    Signer  Visoonti-Venosta,  Itiniater  for 

metres;  the  length  of  wires  69,626.  Foreign  Affairs,  declined  on  the  part  of  the 

The  Italian  Parliament,  after  an  a^onm-  ministry  all  reaponsibility  for  the  publication, 

meat  of  tiitrty  days,  reassembled  on  Jannary  whioh  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Goveni- 

20.  1B74.     On  February  8d  Signer  Niootera  ment  to  prevent.    He  added:  "The  Govern- 
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ment  diBapproves  and  deplores  the  pnblication  resentatiyes  of  Germany,  Biuaia,  Aiutria,  Eng- 

of  these  documents,  especially  as  it  fnmished  land,  and  France,  presented  letters  of  gratolft- 

a  pretext  for  making  against  a  friendly  power  tion  from  their  sovereigns,  and  the  embassador 

acoosations  which  can  only  be  based  on  a  mis-  of  the  United  States  read  a  telegram  from 

understanding,  inasmuch  as  they  fall  to  the  President  Grant 

gromid  when  tested  by  the  evidence  of  results.  On  November  8th  the  general  election  for  a 
We  speiJi:  in  these  terms,  because  they  are  the  new  Italian  Parliament  took  place.  Notwith- 
only  terms  consistent  with  truth,  with  the  ami-  standing  the  endeavors  made  by  tlie  ministry, 
cable  relations  subsisting  between  our  Govern-  tlie  interest  of  the  pe<n)le  in  the  elections  wu 
ment  and  that  of  Germany,  and  with  the  soli-  small,  not  more  than  nfby  per  cent,  of  the  eo- 
darity  of  our  mutual  interests  in  the  face  of  rolled  electors  casting  their  votes.  The  Pope 
a  party  which  is  agitating  the  public  mind  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops, 
throughout  Europe,  and  whose  conduct  is  es-  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  derf^y  and  the 
pecially  caused  and  directed  by  its  hostility  Catholics  should  not  only  abstain  from  voting 
toward  Italy."  8ignor  Yisconti-Venosta  fiir-  at  the  forthcoming  Italian  elections,  but  also 
ther  said  he  believed  the  published  documents,  from  exerting  their  personal  influence  on  be- 
though  drawn  up  in  a  confidential  form,  must  half  of  any  of  the  candidates.  The  result  wss 
be  regarded  as  being  of  a  public  character,  as.  follows:  elections  carried  by  the  Right, 
The  Italian  laws  did  not  contain  sufScient  pro-  281 ;  by  the  Left,  217 ;  total,  498.  Tliere  were 
visions  relative  to  the  publication  of  official  132  new  deputies,  who  formed  more  than  one- 
documents,  but  the  Government  at  the  fitting  quarter  of  the  Assembly.  The  nobility  is  rep- 
time  would  propose  legislative  measures  regu-  resented  in  the  new  Parliament  by  eight  princes, 
lating  the  subject,  "nus  statement  was  re-  four  dukes,  ten  marquises,  fifty-three  county 
ceived  with  loud  cheers.  Signor  Chiaves,  who  and  fourteen  barons ;  that  is,  eighty-nine  mem- 
was  a  member  of  the  Delia  Manflora  ministry,  hers,  without  counting  the  untitled  gentrj. 
then  addressed  some  observations  to  the  House,  In  the  opposition  there  are  two  princes,  three 
but  was  met  by  Signor  Yisconti-Yenosta,  who  dukes,  and  three  marquises.  Counts  and  bar- 
urged  that  discussions  of  a  retrospective  nature  ons  are  mostly  supporters  of  Government.  There 
were  useless,  considering  the  grand  results  ob-  are  125  lawyers,  and  only  ten  bankers.  Among 
tained  both  by  Germany  and  Italy.  the  financial  men,  some  are  simple  theorists, 

In  February  the   liberal  educational   bill,  like  M.  Sella.     The  army  is  represented  bj 

which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Minghetti  twenty-two  generals,  or  superior  offlksen,  tnd 

ministry,  was  defeated   by  140  against  107  the  navy  by  tve  only     There  is  also  a  cwtma 

votes.    The  bill  was  of  the  most  elaborate  number  of  retired  officers.    The  Garibaldiaii 

kind,  and  comprised  nearly  fifty  clauses,  pro-  army  is  represented  by  sixte^i  of  its  officers. 

▼iding  for -primary  education  in  every  parish,  who  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  Left.    Among 

to  be  introduced  at  once,  with  compulsory  at-  the  elected  are  seventeen  journalists  and  twen- 

tendance,  and  no  school-fees,  proper  payment  ty-four  professors.   Only  six  of  the  deputies  are 

of  the  staff  of  teachers,  means  for  separate  re-  declared  republicans,  without  oountmg  Gen- 

ligions  instruction,   and  complete  inspection,  eral  Garibaldi,  who  at  a  supplementary  dec- 

Fourteen  days  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  tion  was  chosen  in  two  electoral  districts  of 

Deputies  were  employed  chiefly  in  discussing  Bome. 

the  proposal  and  the  various  amendments  sng-       The  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Italian  Parlia- 

gested,  which  were  very  numerous.    But  the  ment  by  the  King  took  place  on  November 

conviction  seems  gradually  to  have  come  on  21st.    Victor  Enunanuel  was  received,  both  in 

the  members  that  the  scheme  was  altogether  his  passage  through  the  streets  firom  the  Quiri- 

too  thoroughgoing  and  finished  for  the  present  nal  and  in  the  Chamber,  with  applause  even 

means  of  Italy,  especially  as  regards  the  pecu-  more  enthusiastic  than  usual.    His  Majesty,  in 

niary  payments  required  locally,  which  could  delivering  the  speech  from  the  throne,  after 

not  possibly  be  exacted  from  the  poorer  and  cordial  words   of  greeting,  referred  first  to 

ruder  parts  of  the  peninsula.  the  projected  new  penal  code.    He  said:  *'I 

On  March  28d,  the  twenty-fifth  anviversary  trust  that  your  discussions  will  produce  a  code 

of  Victor  Emmanuel's  accession  to  the  throne  worthy  of  the  science  and  the  name  of  Italy. 

was  celebrated  with  t^e  greatest  demonstra-  The  law  of   commercial  juries  will  be  im- 

tions  of  national  joy  and  enthusiasm.    The  proved  in  the  sense  of  restricting  GovernmeDt 

King  received  at  Rome,  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  action.    The  Government  will  propose  certain 

deputations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  measures  for  the  restoring  of  public  secarity 

Deputies,  of  the  army,  of  the  universities  and  in  those  provinces  where  it  has  been  gravely 

schools  of  science  and  art,  and  of  the  several  disturbed.    In  receiving  them  you  will  follow 

provinces.    The  King  replied  to  each  of  the  the  example  of  the  nations  most  advanced  in 

addresses,  and  specially  emphasized  that  he  civilization,  and  of  the  Parlianients  most  jeal- 

found  a  chief  reason  for  the  successful  comple-  ous  of  the  public  liberties,  which  fall  into  dis- 

tion  of  national  unity  in  the  fact  that  Italy,  credit  with  the  people  if  they  do  not  guarantee 

while  aspiring  to  the  establishment  of  her  own  security  for  person  and  property."    The  otber 

independence,  had  never  forgotten  to  respect  important  subjects  which  would  engage  the  at- 

the  independence  of  other  nations.    The  rep-  tention  of  the  Parliament  were  thus  referred 
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to;  "The  D6wai{litar;rega]atioiu  have  besn  ment  will  be' the  reward  of  saorifioes  noblj 
mciMsafd,  and  the  King  ia  prond  of  hie  armj.  borne.  Tbiu  will  the  regeneratioa  of  Italjr, 
The  work  moiit  be  oompleted,  and  the  national  free  from  ever?  stain,  have  this  boast  also— 
defense  provided  for.  The  uav;,  on  which  de-  one  ao  rare  in  the  history  of  political  change* 
pende  so  larfte  a  part  of  oar  oonfldenoe  for  the  — that  it  baa  never  harbored  the  thought  of 
fatare,  will  also  be  the  care  of  the  Legislature,  not  keeping  faith  with  the  publio  creditor. 
Measures  for  the  reform  of  taxation,  e^>eoiaUj  The  King  has  pleaaare  in  nsanring  the  Farlia- 
foreqaaliEingit,  will  be  brongbt  forward.  This  ment  that  his  relations  with  all  foreign  pow- 
wWl  be  the  beginning  of  a  gradnaJ  reform  of  our  ers  are  ejoellent.  He  receives  with  joy  con- 
system  of  taxation  and  administration,  which,  tinual  testimonies  of  the  value  attached  b^ 
created  at  a  time  of  diffionlties  and  excitement,  other  nationa  to  the  friendship  of  Jtaly.  Tbu 
needs  well-oonsidered  revision.  In  the  mean  is  the  reward  of  the  moderation  and  firmness 
while,  we  mnst  make  a  bolt  in  entering  on  new  of  oar  condnoL  Proridenoe,  which  has  pro- 
expenses.  For  those  evidently  neoesaary  the  teoted  as  at  every  step,  baa  this  year  given 
Government  will  indicate  fitting  means  to  meet  ns  an  abnndant  harvest,  which  will  be  a  relief 
them.  By  following  this  course  the  balance  to  those  poorer  classes  whose  welfare  is  ever 
of  income  and  expenditure,  so  ardently  desired  present  to  our  thouf^ta.  Let  as  continae,  by 
by  the  nation,  will  be  attained,  and  the  attain-  virtae  of  onr  ums  and  onr  acts,  to  merit  the 


protection  and  aid  of  God."    Great  npplanse  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  lastly  Catania,  to  which  a 

followed  this  address,  and  tnterrnpted  it  again  snm  of  hot  little  over  £100  1b  allotted.    Simt- 

and  again.    TheKing  spoke  with  a  strong  and  lar  grants  are  placed  on  the  estimates  for  the 

clear  voice,  and  with  emphasis.  free  national  libraries  of  Naples,  Florence,  Mi- 

The  Chamber  of  Depnties  reflected  Signor  Ian,  Venice,  and  other  cities  where  enoh  inrtl- 

Biancheri  aa  President  by  236  TOtcn   against  tntiona  are  maintained,  varying  from  £700  to 

172  which  were  given  to  Depretis.    The  Pres-  £70,  according  to  the  case.    The  Italian  min- 

ident  of  the  Council  nf  State,  Dea  Amhrois  de  istry  thtin  hope  to  remove  a  reproach  hitherto 

Kevache,  was  appointed  by  the  King  Presi-  made  against  the  nnity  of  their  country,  that 

dent  of  the  Senate ;  he  suddenly  died,  how-  one  resnlt  of  it  has  been  to  strip  the  local  H- 

ever,  a  few  days  later.  braries  of  its  great  cities  of  the  fands  former- 

Signor  Bonghi,  the  Minister  of  Pnhliclnstmo-  ly  allotted  thera  by  the  sovereigns  who  have 

tion,  proposed  in  the  new  estimates  an  annaa!  Tieen  dethroned.    Provincial  Italians  have  often 

grant  to  public  libraries,  to  be  regnlarlynllottod  canse  to  be  proud  of  the  rich    collection  of 

according,  partly,  to  the  actnal  nse  made  of  the  books  that  may  be  found  in  their  cliief  towns; 

library,  ana  partly  to  the  liberality  with  which  bnt,  since  the  whole  peninsula  cnroe  nnder  a 

the  locality  shall  contribnte  for  similar   pnr-  single  administration,  gifts  for  keeping  np  the 

poses.      For   1875,  the  University  of  Nnples  aeveral  libraries  have  been  made  only  by  chance 

stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  n  grant  of  and  the  good  faTor  of  the  Ministry  of  Ednca- 

£000,  and  then  come  on  a  descending  scale  tion. 
those  of  Tnrin,  Pavia,  Padoa,  Borne,  Genoa,        AU  the  political  qnestions  in  Italy  were  cast 
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into  the  shade  hj  the  inBeoiiritj  of  life  and  under  the  notice  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  the 

property  in  some  parts  of  the  ooantrj.    The  Interior,  who,  while   promismg   that   theee 

ohronio  lawlessness  of  Sicilj  showed  some  ex-  oomplaints  shoold  receive  dae  oonsideratioD, 

tremel/  acate  symptoms.     In  Palermo,  the  stated  that  a  new  organization  of  the  serrioe 

great  Gtovemment  pawnbroking  establishment,  for  the  repression  of  brigandage  was  ahont  to 

the  Monte  di  Pieta,  was  undermined  by  a  reg-  be  put  into  execution  in  the  whole  of  Sicily, 

alar  series  of  engineering  operations.     The  by  means  of  a  considerable  derelopment  of  the 

predatory  engineers  were  discovered  and  ar-  military  force,  and  with  nnity  of  pnrpose  and 

rested.    When  tiie  day  arrived  for  their  trial,  of  action.    The  state  of  Sicily,  dnring  the  last 

it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  three  months  of  the  year  may  be  comectored 

streets  that  plans  were  being  concerted  to  ef-  from  the  report,  published  in  the  Military 

feet  a  rescue.    The  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the  Gazette^  of  the  doings  of  the  carabineers.    In 

Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Rome.    A  couple  all  Italy  they  arrested  in  three  months  17,956 

of  hoars  brought  the  reply  that  the  prisoners  persons,  of  whom  628  were  for  murder,  SS8 

should  be  at  once  embarked  for  Northern  Italy,  attempted  murder,  609  robbery  with  viol^ice, 

and  that  the  triid  would  take  place  in  some  8,026  cutting  and  maiming,  etc    Of  the  mur- 

town  of  Piedmont     Indeed,  the  administra^  ders,  160  go  to  the  aoooant  of  Palermo,  or  the 

tion  of  criminal  justice  had  become  hopeless  in  perpetrators  of  them  were  arrested  by  the 

the  island.    On  the  first  three  days  of  the  last  ^^  Legion  of  Palermo ; "  and  by  the  same  legion 

Palermo  assizes,  not  a  single  citizen  summoned  were  arrested  166  persons  guilty  of  prasaaaiontf, 

to  serve  as  juryman  had  answered  to  the  call —  robbery  with  violence. 

so  completely  were  all  quiet,  respectable  citi-  General  Ghu-ibaldi  having  become  involved 
zens  intimidated  by  the  maffla,  or  organized  in  financial  difficulties,  the  directors  of  several 
bands  of  Sicilian  cat-purses  and  cut-throats.  Italian  newspapers  held  a  meeting,  at  whidi 
The  local  journalists,  writing  with  the  fear  of  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  which 
the  stiletto  and  revolver  before  their  eyes,  cry  would  yield  an  annual  income  of  60,000  firanca, 
out  against  the  Government  for  dragging  free  to  be  presented  to  the  general  as  a  national 
Sicilian  citizens  to  the  region  of  Mante^  and  offering.  In  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  on 
declare  the  act  to  be  a  coup  d?itaU  The  town  December  Ist,  several  proposals  were  read, 
of  Ravenna  had  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  in  favor  of  bestowing  an  annual  income  upon 
years  ac<niired  a  terrible  notoriety  all  through  Garibaldi.  Signer  Minghetti  agreed  to  a  dis- 
(taiy.  Namerous  assassinations  were  perpe-  cassion  of  these  plans,  and  added  that  the  Gov- 
trated  in  open  daylight,  and  in  very  few  cases  emment  also  desired  to  bring  forward  a  bill 
were  the  murderers  brought  to  justice.  It  for  the  same  object,  and  would  reserve  its 
came  to  be  known  that  there  was  established  right  to  sabmit  the  measure  to  the  committee, 
a  secret  society  of  assassins.  The  executive  Garibaldi's  difficulties  arose,  as  was  reported, 
did  not  dare  to  interfere.  Some  persons,  from  his  son  Riciotti,  who  has  made  a  love- 
indeed,  attempted  to  bring  the  assassins  to  match  in  England,  drawing  bills  upon  him  to 
trial,  and,  wherever  they  were  successful,  a  pay  certain  expenses.  The  general  had  no 
speedy  vengeance  was  taken.  At  length,  one  means  of  paying  these  bills  save  by  the  sale  of 
of  the  gang,  who  feared  that  his  accomplices  the  yacht  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
would  regard  him  as  a  spy,  and  murder  him,  Sutherland,  which  he  sent  to  London  for  sale, 
revealed  the  entire  scheme  to  the  prefect  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  bought  it  for  80,000 
a  neighboring  city,  and  the  whole  gang  was  francs,  and  the  general  intrusted  a  Genoese 
brought  to  triaL  In  October,  Mgr.  Teodoli,  broker  with  the  money  to  lodge  in  the  bank, 
one  of  the  three  Oamerlingos  of  the  Basilica  This  broker  took  it  into  his  head  to  take  the 
of  the  Vatican,  while  traveling  to  Trisalti,  near  money  to  America,  and  the  general  mortgaged 
Frosinone,  was  captured  by  a  band  of  brigands,  his  island  of  Oaprera  to  the  Kaples  Bank  for 
who  demanded  and  received  a  ransom  of  60,000  the  needful  funds.  The  island  is  not  nearly 
francs.  A  rich  proprietor  of  the  environs  of  worth  the  amount  advanced,  and  it  seems  that 
Palermo,  M.  Siyali,  was  carried  off  by  a  band  some  Americans  assisted  the  general, 
of  those  malefactors.  His  brother,  who  is  a  The  fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
priest,  and  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune.  Christian  Churches  of  Italy  was  held  at  Pisa, 
received  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  January  6tb  to  9th.  Prof.  Paolo  de  Michelis 
would  be  given  up  for  a  sum  of  127,000  francs  presided.  The  representatives  of  twenty-five 
paid  down.  Reports  received  from  Palermo  charches  were  present  Among  the  more  im- 
stated  that  two  or  three  troops  of  bandits  were  portent  subjects  which  came  under  the  con- 
traversing  the  country  and  extorting  sams  of  sideration  of  the  Assembly  were  various  plans 
money  from  the  raral  population.  for  promoting  and  developing  self-help  and 
Colonel  Angus  CroU,  chairman  of  the  Anglo-  self-support  among  the  churches  and  newly- 
Sicilian  Giona  Sulphur  Company,  published  organized  societies.  An  address  on  this  sub- 
some  correspondence  which  he  had  received  ject,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander, 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  reference  to  be-  of  Boston  (United  States),  was  read.  Prof, 
ing  outraged  in  Sicily,  respecting  which  he  had  de  Michelis,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall,  Signer 
made  some  representx^tions  to  the  noble  earl.  Enrico  Jahier,  and  Signori  Gavazzi,  Lagomar- 
The  subject  was  brought  by  the  Foreign  Office  sine,  Conti,  and  Bergia,  were  chosen  as  meia* 
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ben  of  the  Italian  Oommittee  of  Evangelizstion 
for  the  coming  year.  It  was  decided  that  the 
oommittee  itself  sboald  henceforth  have  the 
power  of  nominating  foreign  members,  the 
number  of  whom,  however,  sboald  not  exceed 
Uiat  of  the  committee,  or  seven.  Four  yonng 
men  had  been  stadjing  daring  the  year  with 
Prof,  de  Michelis,  at  Pisa.   One  of  them,  Prof. 


Pietro  Manani,  who  had  been  formerly  a  priest, 
and  spiritaal  director  of  a  deaf  and  damb  asy- 
lum in  tlie  north  of  Italy,  was  accepted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  given  formal  recognition  as  an 
evangelist. 

Dr.  Lather  H.  Galick  has  pablished  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  Protestant  chnrohes  and 
missionary  operations  in  Italy : 
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JACKSON,  Rev.  Abnee,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  scholar,  and 
college  president,  bom  in  Washington  Oonnty, 
Pa.,  November  4,  1811 ;  died  in  Hartford, 
Oonn.,  April  19,  1874.  Of  his  early  history 
we  have  no  knowledge,  bat  he  entered  Trinity 
OoUege,  Hartford,  in  18S3,  and  gradnated 
thence  with  the  highest  honors  in  1887,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  tntor.  In  1888  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ; 
in  1840  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  E&ics 
and  Metaphysics,  for  which  he  proved  to  be 
admirably  qaalified  and  which  he  retained 
eighteen  years,  adding  to  his  other  duties  a 
coarse  of  lectores  on  chemistry.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  President  of  Hobart  Oollege,  Gene- 
va, N.  T.,  and  discharged  the  daties  of  that 
office  for  nine  years,  taking  charge  also  of  a 
select-school,  which  was  a  feeder  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1867  he  was  recaDed  to  Trinity  by 
his  election  as  its  president  His  wide  and 
generons  caltare  both  in  literatnre  and  science, 
his  lofty  ideal  of  the  higher  Christian  edaca- 
tion,  4uid  his  genial,  coorteoos,  and  manly 
character,  made  him  universally  popular,  while 
his  rare  executive  ability  eminently  fitted  him 
for  tiie  very  difficult  position  of  a  oollege  presi- 
dent.    In  the  new  field  of  useftilness  upon 


which  Trinity  College  was  just  entering  (hav- 
ing sold  its  college-site  to  the  city  on  such 
terms  as  gave  it  an  ample  endowment,  and 
having  selected  a  new  and  admirable  location 
where  it  could  eigoy  all  the  advantages  of  both 
city  and  country,  with  the  means  of  making 
its  instructions  as  thorough  and  complete  as 
those  of  any  college  in  the  United  States),  it 
could  not  have  had  a  wiser  and  more  judicious 
counselor  or  manager  than  President  Jackson. 
He  had  visited  Europe  in  1873  to  study  the 
best  forms  of  collegiate  architecture,  and  had 
devoted  much  tiiought  and  care  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  changes  as  would  increase  in 
every  way  its  efficiency  and  capacity  for  en- 
larged usefulness.  Though  an  able  writer  and 
an  elegant  speaker,  Dr.  Jackson  had  published 
very  little.  His  whole  life  had  been  so  busy 
with  the  acquisition  and  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  that  he  had  found  little  leisure  for 
general  literary  labor.  A  few  baccalaureate 
and  other  occasional  addresses,  sermons,  and 
essays,  and  a  considerable  number  of  brilliant 
review  articles,  are  all  that  remain  to  testify 
to  his  abilities. 

JANIN,  Jttlbs  Gasbiel,  a  distinguished 
French  critic,  novelist,  and  man  of  letters; 
bom  at  Bt.-£tienne  (Loire),  December  24, 1804 ; 
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died  at  his  chalet  in  Passj  (Paris),  Jane  19,  in  his  paper  to  M.  Pyat,  he  had  that  writer 

1874.    He  was  of  Hebrew  parentage,  and  the  and  the  publisher  of  La  Reforme  cited  before 

son  of  a  lawyer.    His  early  education  was  ob-  the  police-court  and  fined  for  libel.    After  the 

tained  at   the  College  of  8t.-£tienne,  from  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  Janin  withdrew  from 

which  he  proceeded  to  the  OoUege  of  Louis  politics  and  devoted  his  attention  exclusivelj 

the  Great,  in  Paris.    He  distingui^ed  himself  to  literary  pursuits.    He  sought  admission  to 

there  by  his  strong  opposition  to  the  system  the  Academy,  but,  despite  the  most  persistent 

of   instruction   adopted    at  the  Restoration,  efforts,  the  doors  remained  dosed  ag<unst  him 

Having  graduated,  and  not  desiring  to  study  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected,  and  immedi- 

a  profession,  be  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  gar-  ately  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Journal 

ret  in  the  Rue  du  Dragon  with  an  octogena-  dei  L&mU,    He  inherited  shortly  before  his 

rian,  and  as  a  private  tutor  for  students.    But  death  a  large  fortune,  and  with  an  air  of  levity 

his  'penchant  for  journalism  was  too  strong  to  deplored  that  it  came  when  he  could  no  longer 

be  suppressed,  and  he  soon  obtained  some  em-  enjoy  it.    M.  Janin's  principal  works,  besides 

ployment  on  a  theatrical  sheet,  and,  his  abili-  those  already  named,  were :  '^  Fantastic  Sto* 

ties  attracting  notice,  he  was  called  to  a  better  ries,"  4  vols.  (1832) ;  ^'  New  Stories,"  4  vols, 

position  on  Figaro^  and  was  also  sub-editor  of  (1833) ;  ^*  Voyage  of  Victor  Ogier  in  the  East, 

a  royalist  paper,  the  Quotidisnne,  until  the  ao-  etc.,"  8  vols.  (1834)  ;    ^*  A  Heart  for   Two 

cession  of  the  Polignac  ministry  in  August,  Loves"  (1887);  *^The  Catacombs,"  a  coUeo- 

1829,  when  he  quitted  the  latter  and  cast  in  tion  of  romances,  tales,  etc.,  6  vols.  (1839) ; 

his  lot  with  the  moderate  liberal  journals.  ^*The  Nun  of  Toulouse,"  2  vols.  (1850).     Of 

Soon  after,  he  founded,  in  company  with  some  historical  and  descriptive  works  the  list  was 

writers  of  mark,  the  Mevue  de  FarU  and  the  larger;  it  embraced:  *•'■  Anecdotic  Tableaux  of 

Journal  de$  EnfanU,    Shortly  afterward  he  French  Situations  since  Francis  L"  (1829) ;  a 

fmblished  his  first  romance,  '^  L^Ane  Mort  et  cheap  and  popular  **  History  of  the  Theatre " 

a  Femme  Gnillotin^e  "  (^^  The  Dead  Ass  and  (1832) ;  *'  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History 

the  Gaillotined  Wife  "),  a  quaint  work,  which  of  Journalism  in  France,"  delivered  at  the 

was  soon  followed  by  his  '^Confession,"  a  po-  Athensum  (1834);  '^ Fontainebleau,  Versailles, 

litical  and  religious  romance,  noted  for  the  and  Paris "  (1837) ;  '^  History  of  France,"  the 

novelty  of  its  style.    M.  Janin  bitterly  assailed  explanatory  text  accompanying  the  '^  Galleries 

King  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1831  published  a  of  Versailles"  (1837-1843);  ''Versailles  and 

work  entitled  "  Barnave,"  wherein  he  narrated  its  Historical  Musenm  "  (1838) ;  "  A  Voyage  to 

the  recreancyofPhilippe£galit6,  and  violently  Italy"  (1839);  '*The  Prince  Royal"  (1842); 

attacked  the  Orleans  family.    This  work  pro-  "  Historic,  Picturesque,  and  Monumental  Nor- 

voked  an  able  rejoinder,  but  M.  Janin  closed  mandy"  (1842-'43);  ''Historic  Brittany," etc 

the  contest  by  making  peace  with  the  King  (1844);  "A  Journey  from  Paris  to  the  Sea" 

and  accepting  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1847) ;  "  The  Symphonies  of  Winter  "  (1657) ; 

in  1636.    He  now  became  dramatic  critic  of  "A  Prose    Translation  of  Horace"  (I860); 

the  Journal  des  DUbaU^  and  in  that  capacity  "  Stories  from  the  Chalet "  (1869) ;  "  A  Histo* 

attained  his  greatest  .fame.      His  wonderful  ry  of  Dramatic  Literature,"  6  vols.,  really  an 

piquancy  of  style,  his  airy  grace  of  sentiment  analysis  of  his  principal  feuiUetatu  (1858)  ;  a 

and  wit,  and  his  dashing  paradoxes  of  criticism,  new  edition,    almost   entirely   rewritten,   of 

rendered  his  writings  extremely  popular,  and  "  Barnave "  (1860) ;  "  The  End  of  a  WorM, 

enabled  him,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  to  dub  and  a  Nephew  of  Rameau"  (1861);    "Tlie 

himself  le  Prince  de  la  Critique,    For  many  Little  Blessings  "(1861) ;  "  The  Week  of  Three 

years  he  made  and  destroyed  literary  reputa-  Thursdays"  (1861);   "Stories  not  stamped'^ 

tions,  and  was  the  leading  authority  of  French  (1862) ;  " Blue  Stories  "  (1863) ;  "Poetry  and 

criticism.      M.  Janin  continued,  meanwhile.  Eloquence  at  Rome"  (1863);  "B6rangerand 

writing  books,  and  gradually  produced  that  his  Times"  (1866);    "The  Love  of  Books'* 

wonderful  series  of  works,  embracing  travels,  (1866).    He  had  slso  translated  and  abridged 

history,  and  romance,  which  display  the  great-  Richiurdson's  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  (1846) ;  edit* 

est  versatility,  and  place  him  in  the  first  rank  ed  with  Chasles  and  Gautier  "  The  Beautiee 

of  French  authors.    Despite  his  brilliant  lit-  of  the  Opera "  (1844) ;  and  contributed  Bome 

erary  career,  his  life  was  not  untroubled.    In  fragments  concerning  Manon  Lescaut  to  Hoiis> 

1841  he  married  a  young  and  handsome  heir-  saye  and  Sainte-Beuve^s  "History  of  Manon 

ess,  and  had  the  impradence  to  give  in  the  Lescaut." 

Journal  dee  Debate,  in  place  of  the  literary  re-  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.     The 

view,  a  singular  article,  minutely  detailing  his  appellation  by  which  the  Emperor  is  generally 

good  fortune.    This  provoked  sharp  criticism,  known  in  foreign  countries  is  the  ancient  title 

and  gained  him  for  a  long  time  in  the  public  of  Mikado,  or  the  Venerable.    Present  Mikado, 

Journals  the  name  of  the  "Married  Critic."  Mut8uJ7ito,bornatYeddo, September 22, 1853, 

Again,  in  1844^  he  attacked  the  principles  and  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  1867 ;  mar^ 

men  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  sharply  aa-  ried,  December  28,  1868,  to  Princess  Hamko^ 

sailed  in  turn  by  his  friend,  M.  F^liz  Pyat,  born  April  17,  1850,  daughter  of  Prince  It^- 

then  editor  of  Zai^<^rma.  So  irritated  was  the  idgo.    The  first  child  of  the  Emperor  was  bom 

critic  by  this  attack,  that,  instead  of  replying  in  1673,  but  died  soon  after.    There  is  no 
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nlar  law  of  saccession,  and  the  throne  gener- 
ally deyolves  not  on  the  son  of  the  Mikado, 
bnt  on  the  eldest  or  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  house.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  new  Mikado  belong  to  one  of  the  four 
royal  families:  Katzura,  Arisngawa,  Fushimi, 
or  Kannin.  Of  ^e  house  Katzura,  only  one 
scion,  Princess  Siimiko,  born  1828,  is  still 
aliye.  To  the  house  Arisngawa  belong  the 
Princes  Tak&hito  (bom  1812)  and  Tamhito 
(bom  1885) ;  to  the  house  Fushimi,  Prince  Sa- 
danaru  (bom  1858) ;  and  to  tlie  house  Eannin, 
Prince  Yassu  (bom  1865).  The  ministry  con- 
sists of  eight  departments,  namely :  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Imperial  House,  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
War,  Navy,  l«inances  and  the  Interior,  Justice, 
Public  Instraotion,  and  Ecclesiastioal  Affairs. 
At  the  side  of  the  ministry  stand  the  Sain, 
or  Senate,  composed  of  about  thirty  daimios, 
and  the  Shoin,  or  Council  of  State,  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  members,  and  consulted  by 
the  Mikado  at  his  pleasure. — ^A  Parliament 
was  formed  in  1869,  with  deputies  selected  by 
the  provincial  governments,  but  it  was  soon 
dissolved,  its  deUberations  taking  no  effect.  A 
new  Parliament  was  to  be  called  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1875,  the  necessary  preparations 
having  been  completed  in  1874.  The  empire 
is  divided  into  seventy-two  Ken,  or  land  dis- 
tricts, and  three  Fu,  or  residential  districts, 
namely:  Yeddo  (now  officially  called  Tokio, 
''the  Capital  of  the  East")*  Osaka,  and  Kioto. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  dis- 
tricts is  a  prefect,  whose  powers  and  attributes 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  simi- 
lar functionaiy  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
a  limit  to  their  judicial  action,  for  they  cannot 
carry  into  execution  sentences  devolving  ban- 
ishment or  death,  until  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  empire  consists  of  the  Japanese  Islands, 
the  island  of  Yesso,  part  of  the  island  Saghalien, 
part  of  Kuriles,  and  the  Liu-Kbiu  Islands. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  several  divi- 
sions are  as  follows : 


in  Osaka,  108 ;  in  Nagasaki,  in  1871, 198 ;  Ha- 
kodadi,  80 ;  Tokio,  86. 

Japan  has  concluded  treaties  with  the  United 
States  (1854);  Great  Britain  (1854);  Bussia 
and  the  ^Netherlands  (1855);  France  a859); 
Portugal  (1860);  Prassia  and  the  ZoUverein 
(1861);  Switzerland  (1864) ;  Italy  (1866);  and 
Denmark  (1867).  Besides  these  states,  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  are 
also  represented  in  Japan  by  diplomatic  agents. 
By  the  treaties  with  the  foreign  powers,  the 
ports  of  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Niegata,  Hiogo, 
Osaka,  Hakodadi,  and  the  city  of  i  eddo,  were 
thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  budget-estimates  for  the  year  1873  are 
contained  in  a  report  of  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral for  the  Administration  of  Finances  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  dated  June 
9,  1878.  The  revenue  for  1878  is  estimated  at 
48,700,000  ryos  (1  ryo  =  $1.08),  the  expendi- 
tures at  46,500,000  ryos;  surplus,  2,200,000 
ryos.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are 
the  land-tax  (40,000,000  ryos),  and  the  tax  on 
brandy,  oil,  sugar,  and  similar  articles  (2,100,- 
000).  The  principal  items  of  public  expendi- 
ture are  the  pensions  and  indemnification  of 
the  deposed  daimios  (12,600,000)  and  the  bud- 
get of  the  Minister  of  War  (8,000,000).  The 
budget  for  1874  estimates  the  revenue  at  58,- 
478,186  yens  (1  yen  s=  $1),  the  expenditures  at 
52,804,685  yens.  Of  the  surplus,  amounting 
to  5,668,451  yens,  5,000,000  are  to  be  applied 
to  redeeming  the  paper-money;  the  remain- 
der is  to  be  added  to  a  reserve  fund,  which, 
at  the  close  of  1874,  amounted  to  21,029,841 
yens.  The  public  debt  waa  stated  in  1874  to 
be  as  follows: 

Home  debt  (being  moatlj  former  debts  of  the        Tom. 

provinces). 91,030,960 

Foreign  debt 16,086,692 

Paper-money  in  circulation 96,000,000 

Total 'm^mjm 

The  imports  and  exports  from  1871  to 
1878  were  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars) : 


DIVISIONS. 


Japanese  Island  b , 

YeMo  and  Hakodadi 

KniUea 

Poasea^ioDB  on  SajE^lien 
lin-Kbiii  (Loo-choo) 


Total. 


Popnlatlfliia 

88,818,010 

198,688 

2,858 
166,789 

88,110,825 


Japan  proper  (or  the  Japanese  Islands)  is 
geofpraphically  divided  into  the  three  islands 
of  Niphon,  the  central  and  most  important 
territory;  Kinsin,  **the  nine  provinces,"  the 
Southwestern  Island ;  and  Shikoku,  'Hhefour 
states,"  the  Southern  Island.  The  capital,  Yed- 
do, or  Tokio,  had  in  1872  a  population  of  779,- 
861.  The  population  of  Kioto  (Miaco)  is  567,- 
884;  of  Osaka,  580,885;  Yokohama,  61,558; 
Kiegata,  82,256 ;  Eumamotu,  800,000 ;  Eago- 
sima,  200,000;  Nagasaki,  80,00;  Zanasawa, 
60,000.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Yoko- 
hama was  in  1873  about  8,000 ;  in  Hiogo,  415 ; 


lan. 

1871. 

1878. 

PORTS. 

Imports. 

Ezporti. 

Importt, 

ExporU 

Imp^ 

Exp'U. 

Tukobama... 
H  logo-Osaka 
Nagasaki.... 
Hakodadi.... 
Nlegata 

14,445 

1,789 

1,645 

16 

r 

14,481 

2,082 

2,880 

299 

20,063 
4,247 

1,867 

16,467 

6,878 

2,748 

417 

? 

20,748 

6,488 

1,889 

88 

7 

16,886 

8,886 

2,047 

448 

1 

Total.... 

17,746 

19.180 

28,189 

24,296 

29,106 

21,217 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1878  was  as 
follows: 


TOKOHAKA. 

HIOGO-OSAKA. 

HAKODADI. 

FLAGS. 

VflMtll. 

TUM 

Ywtli. 

TOIM. 

TaiMli. 

Tom. 

American.... 

Eng'.ieh 

FreDch 

Qcrman 

Othera 

138 

140 

29 

29 

14 

279,850 

104.816 

26,901 

12,607 

7,011 

108 

82 

8 

21 

22 

188.689 

68,862 

1.640 

9,7]9 

11,944 

86 
17 

•  • 

6 
2 

42,865 
4,448 

...... 

1,845 
623 

Total.... 

860 

427,694 

286 

266,064 

60 

49«m 
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An  imperial  edict  of  December  28,  1872,  was  therefore  indignant  at  the  cmelties  corn- 
establishes  general  liability  to  mUitarj  service,  mitted  bj  the  Formosans,  had  sent  him  to 
The  time  of  service  is  three  years.  The  stand-  ooofer  with  the  Formosan  chiefs  in  order  that 
ing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  85,564  men ;  in  they  might  teach  their  subjects  to  behave  bet- 
time  of  war,  50,280.  The  execution  of  the  ter  in  future,  and  that  the  malefactors  might 
edict  has  already  begun,  but  has  met  in  several  be  punished.  The  Governor-General,  in  his 
districts  with  considerable  opposition.  The  reply,  compared  the  aborigines  of  Formosa 
navy  was  composed  of  seventeen  vessels  (two  with  the  savage  mountaineers  of  several  prov- 
iron-dads),  of  an  aggregate  of  seventy  guns,  inces  of  China  proper,  who  also  were  actually 
and  2,800  horse-power ;  it  was  manned  by  independent,  thougn,  as  their  territories  were 
1,200  men.  fully  inclosed  by  China,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
The  first  railroad  of  Japan,  from  Tokio  to  latter  was  undisputed.  The  authority  of  Y at- 
Tokohama,  was  opened  in  November,  1872 ;  tel  was  invoked  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
it  has  a  length  of  eighteen  miles.  It  was  at  his  position  I  In  a  second  dispatch  the  Gov- 
once  used  so  much  that,  early  in  1878,  a  double  emor-General  informed  8aigo  that  he  had  not 
track  had  to  be  laid.  A  second  railroad,  from  received  any  direct  orders  from  Peking  con- 
Hiogo  to  Osakai  of  about  equal  length,  was  to  cerning  the  Formosan  affairs.  As  the  Japanese 
be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874.  commauder-in-chief  asserted  that  an  agree- 

The  electric  telegraph  connects  (sinc!^  the  ment  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  Foreign 

beginning  of  1878)  the  towns  of  i^'agasaki,  Office  at  Peking  and  the  Japanese  minister,  he 

Osaka,  Hiogo,  Kioto,  Yokohama,  aud  Tokio,  asked  for  a  copy  of  any  documents  relating  to 

with  each  other,  and  with  other  countries  of  the  agreement    In  the  mean  time  an  nltima- 

Asia  and  Europe.  turn  had  been  addressed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 

A  genera]  post-office  was  established  in  Feb-  emment  to  Japan  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 

ruary,  1878.    The  number  of  post-offices  in  Formosa  within  three  months.    While  waiting 

1872  was  1,174;   the  number  of  letters  for-  for  an  answer  from  Japan,  the  Chinese  were 

warded,  2,509,082.    The  Government  has  is-  making  active  preparations  for  war. 

sued  stamped  envelopes  and  postal-cards.  Bodies  of  troops  were  moved  southward. 

The  expedition  which  the  Japauese  Govern-  others  were  under  orders  to  be  ready  when 
ment  at  the  close  of  1873  was  preparing  against  called  for ;  gunboats  were  taken  off  from  the 
the  savages  of  Formosa  was  put  off  to  May,  half-naval,  half-commercial  service  in  which 
1874.  It  consisted  of  about  8,000  men,  and  they  had  been  employed  on  the  coast,  and  con- 
was  under  the  chief  command  of  General  Saigo.  centrated  in  and  about  the  Formosan  waters; 
Among  the  foreign  officers  accompanying  it  the  large  frigate  on  the  stocks  in  the  arsenid 
were  two  Americans,  Cassel  and  Wasson.  Soon  at  Shanghai  was  hurried  toward  completion, 
after  landing,  the  troops  had  an  encounter  and  the  arsenal  artificers  were  more  than  usoal- 
with  the  natives,  in  which  48  of  the  latter  ly  busy  in  manufacturing  shot,  shell,  and  tor- 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  result  of  this  pedoes.  The  Chinese  commissioner  sent  to 
encounter  filled  the  natives  with  terror,  and  Formosa,  Shen,  moreover,  urged  upon  Li  Hung- 
they  fled  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  chang,  the  Viceroy  of  Chioh-li,  the  impera- 
The  troops  fortified  their  camp  on  the  Lang-  tive  necessity  of  at  once  ordering  out  from 
Man  Bay,  from  which  columns  of  600  were  Europe  two  first-class  iron-clads,  and  estabHsh- 
sent  out  into  the  interior  to  search  for  the  ing  telegraphic  communication  between  Tia- 
enemy.  The  expedition  was  ohiefiy  directed  '  wan-fu,  the  capital  of  Formosa,  and  Foochow, 
agunst  the  Bootan  tribe  and  its  allies,  in  all  on  the  main-land.  These  propositions  received 
five  tribes,  with  only  about  600  armed  men.  Li  Hnngchang's  support  in  a  memorial  to  the 
The  migority  of  the  tribes,  thirteen  in  number,  throne,  and  the  initiative  taken  toward  oarry- 
witb  about  1,700  armed  men,  who  were  under  ing  out  the  second  project  by  commissioning 
a  common  supreme  chief,  Tok-et-a,  concluded  the  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Japanese.  These  Company  to  proceed  to  Foochow  in  order  to 
operations  against  the  savages  were  continued  lay  down  a  wire  as  far  as  the  Pagoda  anchor- 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  object  of  the  expedi-  age,  the  first  officially  authorized  telegraph  in 
tion,  to  punish  them  severely,  was  fully  at-  China.  The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  strictly 
tained.  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  estab-  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese.  Aka- 
blished  forts  and  roads,  and  began  the  culture  mats,  the  second  in  command,  went  to  Shang- 
of  silk  and  cotton.  As  China  claims  sover-  hai  with  a  serviceable  frigate,  the  presence 
eignty  over  the  island  of  Formosa,  though  it  of  which  occasioned  much  uneasiness  in  the 
was  admitted  that  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  minds  of  the  local  authorities,  and  they  made 
coast  were  actually  independent,  the  Japanese  inquiries  in  various  directions  as  to  how  fkr  it 
expedition  led  to  diplomatic  complications  be-  would  be  practicable  or  prudent  to  request 
tween  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan,  her  to  leave  the  port.  Their  inquietude  was 
The  commander  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  For-  increased  by  visits  which  some  members  of 
mosa  notified  the  Governor -General  of  the  the  expedition  made  to  the  river-ports,  where 
Chinese  province  of  Fo-Kien,  of  which  For-  Japanese  had  not  hitherto  been  seen, 
mosa  is  a  part,  that  his  Government,  which  al-  The  Chinese  commissioner  to  Formosa,  on 
ways  took  a  fatherly  care  of  its  subjects  and  his  return  home,  was  either  parUy  or  whoU/ 
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repudiated  bj  the  Pelcing  GovernmeDt.    His  the  best  thing  Mr.  Wade  could  do.    The  con- 
representations —  at  least   snob  of  them  as  ferenoes  continued  for  nearly  a  month,  without 
pointed  to  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  practical  results.    It  was  noticeable  that  the 
correctness  of  the  position  taken  by  Japan —  Chinese  never  once  idluded  to  the  shipwrecked 
were  set  aside,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  Liu-£hiuans  as  tbeir  subjects — ^a  point  which 
China  grew  to  be  so  threatening  that  it  was  they  had  endeavored  to  gain  in  some  of  their  ear^ 
found  expedient  to  send  two  representatives  lier  documentary  assertions.    However,  ^ey 
to  different  points  to  arrange  for  the  settle-  steadfastly  declined  to  admit  that  they  had  ever 
ment  of  the  Rowing  complications  on  a  com-  acknowledged  the  right  of  an  outside  nation  to 
mon  basis.    The  first  of  these,  the  American  deal  directly  with  the  savages,  or  that  Japan 
General  Le  Gendre,  the  only  foreigner  upon  was  justified  in  her  course.     The  Japanese 
whom  high  Japanese  rank  has  ever  been  con-  were  ready  with  the  defense  and  justification 
f erred,  was  dispatched  to  discuss  affairs  with  of  their  actions;  but  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  had 
the  authorities  of  Fo-Kien.  General  Le  Gendre,  nothing  to  say,  beyond  the  endless  iteration  of 
while  in  pursuance  of  bis  mission,  was  arrested  their  desire  that  the  troops  should  be  ordered 
by  order  of  the  United  States  ofBcials  in  China,  away  from  Formosa.    At  last,  on  the  10th  of 
for  aiding  in  an  attack  upon  a  power  at  peace  October,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Chinese, 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  sent  toShang-  in  which  a.  definite  reply  was  demanded,  in 
hai  for  trial.    At  Shanghai  he  was  immediate-  default  of  which  the  Japanese  commissioners 
ly  released,  but  the  moment  for  his  work  had  would  retire.     It  was  afterward  discovered 
passed,  and  he  joined  the  later  commissioner,  that  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  the  capital, 
Oknbo,  an  official  of  very  high  station,  who  and  that  Prince  Kung  was  in  attendance  upon 
had  been  sent  directly  to  Peking.  These  gentle-  him,  so  that  a  delay  was  inevitable.    The  im- 
men  arrived  at  Tien-tsin  on  the  2d  of  Septem-  perial  party  returned  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
ber,  and  reached  Peking  on  the  10th.   The  first  15th,  at  noon,  an  answer  was  received,  which 
conference  took  place  on  the  13th.    At  this  showed  a  decided  inclination  to  bring  the  mat- 
introductory  interview  the  objects  of  the  mis-  ter  to  a  satisfactory  end.    Another  meeting 
sion  were  clearly  set  forth.  was  arranged  for  the  18th,  at  Okubo's  apart- 
For  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  ments,  in  which  the  Chinese,  though  still  ex- 
tbe  discussions,  the  foreign  ministers  gave  no  pressing  a  desire  to  avoid  discussing  the  ques- 
indication  of  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  pro-  tion  of  their  right  to  Southern  Formosa,  said 
oeedings ;  but  soon  the  British  minister  in  Pe-  they  were  willii^  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
king,  Mr.  Wade,  who  appeared  to  be  in  close  been  negligent,  and  offered  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Liu-Khin- 
expressed  a  desire  to  learn  from  the  Japanese  ans.    This  appearing  to  be  a  step  in  advance, 
the  precise  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  the  Japanese  declared  their  willingness  to  re- 
progress  they  were  making.    This  information  open  the.  discussions;  but  on  the  19th  a  note 
they  refused  to  impart.   The  reason  for  the  re-  came  from  the  Tamen,  stating  that  a  difficulty 
fbaal  was  not  withheld.  The  very  first  demand  had  arisen,  and  they  could  not  now  undertake 
put  forward  by  Okubo  was  an  acknowledg-  to  carry  trough  the  settlement  in  the  way 
ment  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  they  had  themselves  suggested.    Before  any 
by  Soyezima,  former  embassador  at  Peking,  expression  was  given  to  the  vexation  caused 
as  to  the  denial  by  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  (Min-  by  this  new  evasion,  a  plan  was  brought  for- 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking)  of  Chi-  ward  by  an  English  employ^  of  the  Chinese, 
nese  authority  over  the  savages  of  Formosa,  Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  taken  by  the  This  gentleman  appeared  to  hold  very  liberal 
Japanese  Government  on  the  strength  of  those  opinions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  con- 
statements.    This  had  not  been  conceded,  and  cemed,  and  his  representations  at  this  junc- 
so  long  as  the  question  of  veracity  between  the  ture  produced  a  strong  impression,  for  on  the 
two  Governments  remained  unsettled,  the  ne-  20th  the  Tamen  avowed  a  willingness  to  adopt 
gotiations  could  not  take  such  a  shape  as  would  his  advice,  and  offer  a  sum  of  money,  not  as 
justify  the  Japanese  commissioners  in  reveal-  an  indemnity,  but  as  a  compensation  for  public 
ing  their  purport.    Mr.  Wade  confined  himself  works  undertaken  by  the  Japanese  in  South- 
to  getting  information  from  Chinese  sources,  em  Formosa,  improvements  of  roads  and  build- 
and  he  admitted  that  China  had  not  made  good  ing  of  houses,  and  as  a  gratuity  to  the  soldiers 
her  claim  to  Formosa^  although  he  had  himself  who  accompanied  General  Saigo.  They  would, 
been  for  years  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  claim  however,  not  embody  the  financial  question  in 
existed  and  could  be  substantiated.    His  chief  their  proposed  convention,  but  would  only  give 
concern,  naturally,  was  in  regard  to  English  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  at  some  period  after 
commerce,  which  he  knew  would  be  endan-  Japan  should  have  withdrawn  her   soldiers 
gered  in  case  of  war.    Under  his  enperintend-  from  Formosa.    It  was  urged  that  a  written 
ence  he  said  that  he  had  felt  obliged,  or  should  pledge  of  this  sortVould  be  deeply  humiliating 
feel  obliged,  to  telegraph  home  for  armed  sup-  to  China,  and  that  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
port.    When  this  circumstance  was  communi-  Yamen  ought  to  be  taken  as  sufficient.    Okubo 
cated  to  the  chief  Japanese  commissioner,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  or  design  to  hu- 
is  understood  to  have  remarked  that  it  was  miliate  China,  but  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  to 
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wftive  the  iDsertion  of  the  agreement,  which  tendeno©  of  foreign  affairs,  namoljr,  the  PriiMe  of 

must  appear  in  plain  terms.    A«,  at  another  in-  Jfung  rand  nine  other  minbters,  the  names  and 

*«.«:^^  ,..u:«u  *^«v  ,vi*v.«  ^«  r^Af^K^.  tkoA  o,.  titles  of  whom  are  given  m  full),  on  the  other  part — 
ternew,  which  took  place  on  October  28d,  an       ^^^  ^^^  together  upon  t^e  following  aitidea, 

agreement  on  this  point  oooicL  not  be  reaoneo,  and  hereby  execute  the  present  instrument,  in  proof 

the  Japanese  embassadors  prepared  to  leave  Pe-  of  the  arrangement  determined  on. 

king  for  home,  and  on  the  25th  General  Le  Gen-       As  the  people  of  all  nations  have  a  right  to  proteo- 

dre  did  set  out.    Hearing  of  this,  and  of  the  ^,?JL"Sl.!S.  i^^"^ t^vl'^S  n^^lii™fj?t!i^^ 

.      ..,,  ,     /.  °i Ti^j.. ^  *.u^  duty  of  eaon  state  to  take  its  own  measures  to  msure 

imminent  withdrawal  of  the  remainder  of  the  fuu  protection  (within  itself),  and  it  U  incumbent  on 

mission,  Prince  Rung  went  to  the  residence  the  state  within  which  questions  (ob  to  protection) 

of  Mr.  Wade,  and  requested  him  to  take  a  mes-  may  occur  to  take  its  own  steps  for  the  settlement 

sage  to  Okubo,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  ^^ ',^'  ■*™®-   ^.       ^„  ,     .       .„^  ,,    . 

draining  him      He  offered,  in  distinct  words,  ^^Va  •'^'^  ^^^  of  Fonnosa,  havmgwiUfuUy  m- 

u^uottiiug  Mil",     xx^  vuo»w,  »**  yAA9M^Luyj»  TJs,xyA^  flicted  iiiiury  upou  people  belongmg  to  Japan,  and 

the  first  really  acceptable  terms  of  settlement  jgpan  at  liret  Relieving  that  reSpohsibilityleirted 
that  had  come  from  the  Chinese  side,  and  of-  with  the  said  savages,  dispatched  a  force  to  the 
fered  them  in  a  way  that,  this  time,  left  little  *pot  and  punished  them.  Now,  however,  Japan  has 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  Mr.  di«tijotly  aj[w«<i  with  China  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
TU^A^  ».^».x4-i«>  ^^«.»»^^/4  ^^A  wAiA4-^A  4-u^  T«  w^^  to  couolude  in  three  articles  the  following  sup- 
Wade  promptly  consented,  Wid  visited  the  Ja-  piementary  arrangement  for  the  disposal  o?  tlfia 
panose  commissioner  without  delay.   He  stated  qaestion: 

that  he  was  empowered  to  declare  that  there       1.  The  proceedings  of  Japan  on  this  occasion  bar- 

would  be  no  objection  raised  against  Okubo's  ing  ori^nally  been  taken  for  the  rightftd  object  of 

resolution  to  obtain  written  evidence  of  con-  JJ^^po^j^uf  ®'  P®^^^®'  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^^  '®*^  ^"^ 

sent  to  the  terms  proposed.  "2rchma  shall  pay  oonsoUtion-money  to  the  fami- 

Late  at  night,  on  the  25th,  Okubo  informed  lies  of  the  distressed  ?or  shipwrecked)  people  who 

Mr.  Wade  that  he  would  listen  to  proposals  were  iigured  on  the  former  occasion,  and  as  ahe 

based  upon  this  new  development,  but  he  was  wishes  to  retain  for  her  own  use  the  roads,  houa«8, 

determined  not  to  consider  any  repetitions  of  »?^  ^'J?^  ^°i^*  constructed  by  Japan  at  the  said 

«^v^Auziuvu  A«v/i,  i;v/  wtxoivt«»  «i,j   s^i^««tv^7A»  MM.  pjaQg  Chiua  first  agrees  to  pay  for  the  same  under 

the  assumptions  of  established  authority  over  arrangements  set  forth  in  a  separate  document, 
the  whole  of  Formosa.     Nor  was  he  disposed       8.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence  relatinir  to 

to  confer  personally  with  the  Tsung  11  Yamen  this  question  which  has  passed  between  the  two  n»- 

untU  he  felt  assured  that  there  would  be  no  *?<>»^«  ^''}^^  withdrawn  and  canceled  by  both  par- 

^rt^k<%»  «4-4-A«««,v4-  A+  Awaair^n  r^«  A^i^^      Tv»A  «/««  tics,  snd  disoussion  theroou  will  cease  forever.    As 

further  attempt  at  evasion  or  delay.    The  com-  ^  ^l^  ^^^^  ^.^^ea  of  the  said  locality,  Cliina  ought 

munications  thus  reopened  were  earned  on  of  course,  to  take  measures  for  keeping  them  under 

through  Mr.  Wade,  who  courteously  acted  as  a  proper  control,  iu  order  that  navigators  may  be  fbr^ 

willing  messenger,  until  the  Slst  of  October,  ever  protected,  and  never  again  exposed  to  outrage 

when  the  last  and  decisive  interview  was  held,  o' wrong.  ^,        , 

The  Chinese,  who  fomally  acknowledged  the       te^'*thi5t^'SiT^."'r&  mo^h.  -  d^. 

right  of  Japan  to  send  the  expedition  to  For-  (October,  1874.) 

mosa,  withdrew  all  their  accusations  of  lack  of       Countersi^ed  by  T ANAOIWABA, 

good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Grovern-  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Qreat  Japan. 

ment,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  pay  BuppuDOBirTARr  abticle. 

600,000  taels.     All  this  they  were  fully  pre-       Okubo,  High  Commissioner  Plenipotentaary  of 

pared  to  pledge  themselves  to,  under  their  hand  Great  Japan,  Councilor  of  State  and  Minister  of  the 

and  seal.    Every  stipulation  should  be  clearly  Interior,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mintstera  of  Qraat 

set  down  in  the  convention  about  to  be  exe-  J±^i%!!!Sfl^^ 

.^j      -D™*  *i ^    j.:ii      -.  'i.'      •      ^       J  ence  of  foreign  affairs,  namely,  the  Pnnoe  of  Kane 

cuted.    But  they  were  still  sensitive  in  regard  (and  nine  other  ministers,  the  names  and  titles  o? 

to  the  word   "  indemnity,"  and  represented  whom  are  given  in  full),  on  the  other  part— 
with  much  feeling  that  it  would  leave  an  un-       Hereby  execute  the  roUowing  certificate  of  a  joint 

pleasant  impression  upon  their  minds.    They  agjoenaont;         ^  ,    „  „.  „ 

urged  that  L  application  of  the  money  should  ,e„X*?hTB»*mtsf.2?"wSS  'Sl^ri^'^^]; 

be  described  as  partly  for  the  relief  of  the  fami-  time  effected  a  distinct  agreement  with  the  two  na- 

lies  of  murdered  Japanese  subjects,  and  partly  tions  who  mutually  execute  this  day  an  instrument 

in  payment  for  improvements  in  Southern  For-  ^^  proof  of  the  arrangement  arrived  at.  China  agreea, 

mosa,  as  had  been  previously  indicated  on  the  1°  the  first  pUoe,  to  give  to  the  families  of  the  di»- 

20th  of  October.  Aa  the  Japanese  emba«»dora  K^e7  ^oSSSS^ll^X^l.''..' ^S^SS^ 
were  willing  to  accept  this  plea,  the  negotiations  money,  and  ftirther,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japan- 
were  speedily  brought  to  an  end.  The  conven-  ese  troops,  as  China  wishes  to  retain  for  her  own 
tion  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  the  Ohinese  ™*«  the  roads,  builings,  and  other  works  oonstructod 

and  Japanese  officers  took  leave  of  each  other  Xn'^'?^,P^*®fi  f^®  V^^  P*^  "*5^®  iT'/^  ^}^  "™5 

«,^4.i»  *k^  Mn<if/v»««»^  ^^»v.^«<.<^««  ^fi^^ :  J 4j^  400,000  taels.    It  has  also  been  stipulated  and  agreed 

with  the  customary  expressions  of  consideration  by  iTapan  on  the  one  hand  that  t*he  withdrawil  of 

and  good-will.  her  troops  shall  be  completed  by  the  twentieth  day 

The  articles  of  the  convention  were  as  fol-  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  Me|ji. 

lows :  *  f^^^  bv  China  on  the  other  that  the  whole  sum  shall 

be  paid  by  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 

Okubo,  High  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Tungohi(  both  dates  being  sy- 

Great  Japan,  Councilor  of  State  and  Minister  of  the  nonymous,  and  answering  to  the  80th  December, 

hiterior,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  ministers  of  Great  1874).    The  time  thus  named  shall  not  be  exceeded 

Tsing  (China)  charged  with  the  general  superin-  by  either  party.    So  long  as  the  Japanese  troops  ace 
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not  entirely  withdrawn,  China  will  not  complete  the 
payment. 

This  oertificate  is  executed  in  proof  of  the  above 
agreement,  and  each  party  ret^ns  one  copy. 

MxiJi,  seventh  year,  tenth  month,  —  day. 

TcKooHi,  tliirteenth  year,  ninth  month,  — day. 
(October,  1874.) 

Countersigned  by  TANAGIWARA, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Japan. 

The  evacuation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese 
troops  was  completed  on  December  2d,  and  the 
last  mstaUmeot  of  the  iodemnification  was  paid 
to  the  Japanese  embassador,  Yanagiwara,  before 
his  return  ta  Japan,  on  December  17th.  Oknbo, 
who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  abQnt  the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  received  in  Yokohama 
with  great  demonstrations  of  enthnsaism,  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  population  took  part. 
The  whole  town  was  illuminated,  a  splendid 
banquet  was  given,  and  the  Emperor  invited 
the  envoy  to  his  table. 

On  January  14th  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  the  minister  Iwakara  while  he  was 
returning  home  from  a  visit  to  the  Mikado. 
The  attack  was  made  by  a  party  of  thirteen 
men,  who  surrounded  his  carriage,  killed  the 
coachman,  and  severely  though  not  mortally 
wounded  Iwakara,  who,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  Nine  of  the  would-be 
assassins  were  subsequently  arrested  and  be- 
headed. 

An  attempt  at  another  insurrection  was 
made  in  February,  in  Saga,  but,  as  the  rebels 
were  very  insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  it 
was  easily  suppressed.  Their  chief,  a  former 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  arrested,  and,  with  ten 
other  leaders,  put  to  death. 

The  number  of  mines  which,  in  1874,  were 
worked  in  Japan,  was  as  follows:  gold,  82; 


silver,  118;  copper,  800;  iron,  20:  zinc,  6; 
lead,  52 ;  graphite,  8 ;  coal,  412 ;  sulphur,  12 ; 
alum,  52 ;  besides,  there  were  182  petroleum- 
wells. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  is  the  light-house 
system.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  en- 
gineer, and  of  incalculable  value  to  mariners. 
The  bureau  was  organized  in  1866,  but  did  not 
commence  active  operations  nntU  1868.  At 
the  commencement  only  principal  points  along 
the  coast  were  selected  for  illumination,  and 
those  under  the  advice  of  American,  English, 
and  French  naval  officers ;  gradually  less  im- 
portant points  were  taken  up,  until  in  1872 
there  were  25  light-houses,  8  light-ships,  and 
11  buoys. 

The  gas-works  in  Yokobama,  the  first  in 
Japan,  were  completed  and  put  in  use  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872.  They  are  a  private  enterprise, 
and  managed  by  Frenchmen. 

The  schools  of  the  different  kens  (provinces^ 
seem  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
equally  independent  of  any  head.  The  whole 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  employ  of  the  ed- 
ucational department  was,  in  1878, 72,  of  whom 
17  were  Americans  12  English,  11  French, 
28  German,  and  9  of  other  nationalities.  Ger- 
mans are  chiefly  engaged  in  medical  schools 
and  hospitals,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  instruc- 
tion in  that  branch  of  science  is  in  their  hands. 

Twelve  missionary  societies  are  reported  to 
have  been  laboring  in  Japan  during  1874.  The 
Roman  Catholic  societies  employed  fifteen  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  society  of  the  Greek  Church 
employed  two  missionaries.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Protestant 
societies : 


MISSION  ARna. 


American  Board 

Preabyteriau  Board  (American) 

Reformed  Board  of  liiMtons  (American) 

American  BpiBCopal 

HethodiBt  Episcopal  (American) , 

Baptist  Union  (American) 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  (American).. 

Wesl^an  Metbodlat  (CJanadian) 

Cbordh  Missionary  Society  (English  Episcopal). 

Society  for  the  Fropagatlon  of  the  (3oepel  (English  Episcopal) 

Total 

^ete  missionaries  were  distributed  as  follows : 

At  Yokohama. 

Teddo,now  Toklo. 

Osaka 

Kobe , 

Nagasaki 

Awomort  Ken,  northern  point  of  Nlpbon 

Total 


Mn. 

MaiTtod 

Womw. 

Womm. 

TotaL 

9 

8 

8 

90 

6 

4 

8 

18 

6 

6 

1 

U 

8 

8 

•  • 

10 

6 

6 

•  • 

10 

8 

8 

■  • 

6 

.  • 

•  • 

6 

5 

% 

8 

• . 

4 

8 

8 

•  • 

0 

9 

a. 

•  • 

8 

48 

88 

18 

» 

14 

18 

0 

88 

10 

8 

8 

16 

9 

e 

1 

16 

5 

6 

8 

18 

4 

4 

.. 

8 

1 

1 

. . 

8 

48 

88 

18 

87 

Thirty-nine  of  tlie  missionaries  were  regis- 
tered as  clergymen,  and  three  as  missionary 
physicians.  Of  the  whole  number  of  mission- 
aries, eight  were  from  £ngland,  and  seventy- 
nine  from  America. 

The  native  population  connected  with  the 
Roman  OathoLo  missions  was,  in  1873,  esti- 
mated at  about  14,000 ;  with  ifew  exceptions) 


they  were  the  descendants  of  former  Chris- 
tians. The  number  of  those  who  preserve  the 
books  of  their  Christian  ancestors,  and  secretly 
adhere  to  (Catholic)  Christianity  is,  however, 
much  larger.  On  the  island  of  Yesso  alone 
their  number  was,  in  1861,  estimated  at  80.000 
by  a  former  English  Consul,  and.  for  the  wnole 
of  Japan,  it  is  believed  to  exceed  200,000. 
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JONES,  OwBK.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  was  bom  the  '^  Alhambra^^  he  commenoed  his  prafes- 
in  1809,  in  Thames  Street,  London.  HU  father,  sional  life.  To  keep  together  the  few  aaast- 
Owen  Jones,  bom  at  Llannhangel  Gljn  j  ants  he  had  trained  to  chromo-lithog^apby  he 
My yyr,  in  Denbighshire,  was  distingaished  as  a  published  a  few  works,  which  proved  loBsea. 
Welsh  antiquary.  Making  money  as  a  furrier  About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Wild,  herself 
in  Thames  Street,  he  devoted  a  considerable  one  of  a  family  of  accomplished  artists,  and 
amount  of  it  to  the  collection  of  the  remains  who  survives  him.  He  then  became  connected 
of  the  literature  of  Wales,  published  as  ^^  The  with  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  and  with  Messrs. 
Myvyrian  Arohaiology  of  Wales.''  He  also  De  la  Rue,  and  made  for  them  numbers  of  de- 
procured  transcripts  of  Welsh  poetry,  extend-  signs.  With  the  latter  firm,  especi^ly,  he  was 
ing  to  fifty  quarto  volumes,  now  deposited  in  long  and  largely  connected.  He  may  be  said 
the  British  Museum.  When  spoken  of  as  a  to  have  metamorphosed  every  thing  in  their  e»- 
bard,  he  is  called  in  Welsh  records  Owen  tablishment,  and  helped  largely  to  give  it  the 
Myvyr,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Owen,  renown  it  has  ever  retained.  He  designed 
the  eminent  son,  early  lost  his  father,  and  at  their  playhig-cards,  their  stamps — ^in  fact,  all 
sixteen  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  Late  Mr.  that  they  produced.  He  also  made  designs  for 
Lewis  YuUiamy,  the  architect,  and  served  with  the  great  carpet-manufacturers  of  Glasgow, 
him  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1881  he  started  His  ornamentation  has  generaUy  a  charaoter 
upon  his  g^eat  tour.  In  Greece  he  met  Jules  similar  to  that  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Goury,  a  French  architect,  and  student  like  Moorish  styles,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  imi- 
himself.  They  never  afterward  separated  till  tation  of  relief.  In  1842  he  published  ^^Do- 
the  death  of  Goury.  They  went  to  Turkey,  signs  for  Mosidc  and  Tesselated  Pavements." 
and  then  to  Egypt.  At  Thebes  the  two  archi-  Mr.  Jones  was  also  engaged  in  the  arohiteotoral 
teots  set  to  work  with  an  extraordinary  enthu-  design  and  superintendence  of  some  houses, 
siasm  and  cleared  out  one  of  those  crude  brick  But  in  general  architectural  design,  and  even 
arches  which  surround  the  Memnoninm,  and  with  the  ornaments  of  Moorish  character  which 
converted  it  into  a  comfortable  residence,  em-  he  introduced,  he  did  not  at  that  time  suooeed 
ploying  the  fellaheen,  and  some  of  their  boats  as  well  as  in  interior  decorations, 
even,  to  build  a  wall  across  the  arch  separating  On  the  formation  of  the  staff  of  officers  for 
the  kitchen  from  the  studio,  which  was  lighted  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Jones  was  named 
by  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  From  this  impro-  one  of  the  *^  superintendents  of  the  works ;  *' 
vised  abode  the  two  architects  used  to  sally  and.  when  the  question  of  design  was  set  at  rest 
forth,  with  their  Arabs  carrying  their  ladders,  by  Paxton's  blotting-paper  sketch,  he  still  re- 
boards,  and  implements  for  measuring,  and  re-  tained  lus  post,  and  aided  in  giving  architeotu- 
tum  in  the  evening  with  a  store  of  archi tectn-  ral  charaoter  to  the  structure.  As  tiie  work 
ral  knowledge  derived  ftom  the  surrounding  progressed,  the  problem  of  its  decoration,  a 
remains  that  was  quite  astounding  for  aocura-  novel  one,  was  more  and  more  discussed,  and 
cy  and  detail,  with  sometimes  not  a  few  pict-  Mr.  Joneses  original  proposals,  which  be  stoatly 
uresque  sketches  in  water-color  of  the  ruins  supported  by  theoi^,  were  very  freely  can- 
and  their  present  occupants.  Never,  seem-  vassed,  and  became  somewhat  modified  in  the 
ingly,  did  two  men  work  together  in  better  application.  He,  however,  always  maintained 
luumony  and  success.  At  this  time,  the  poems  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  primary  ool- 
of  Victor  Hugo  firing  his  imagination,  he,  ors,  and  of  using  them  in  certain  proportionate 
with  his  friend  Jules  Goury,  determined  to  quantities  in  which  the  reflected  rays  are  held 
go  to  Granada;  and  on  arriving  at  the  Al-  to  constitute  white  light,  and  also  of  using 
hambra  they  determined  to  make  its  beauties  them  on  particular  surfaces  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  world.  The  ultimate  result  is  adapted  to  the  force  of  each  color.  There  was 
the  "Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  much  conflict  of  ideas  and  difficulty,  but  his 
of  the  Alhiunbra.''  M.  Goury  died  of  cholera,  intense  desire  not  to  lose  the  opportunity 
Owen  Jones  then  visited  his  friend^s  family  in  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  effect  of  color 
France,  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  he  had  made  led  him  to  persevere.  All  who  saw  the  build- 
to  him,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  com-  ing  will  remember  the  harmonious  whole  pro- 
menced  the  reproduction  of  his  drawings  in  dnced.  In  the  year  1852  one  of  the  lectures 
colors  and  gold  for  publication.  This  was  in  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  relative  to  the  Exhibi- 
1836.  In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  tion,  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  afterward 
Granada  for  twelve  months,  and  then  returned  published,  under  the  title  "  An  Attempt  to 
to  London  and  finished  the  publication  of  the  define  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the 
work.  This  was  done  under  great  difficulties.  Employment  of  Oolor  in  the  Decorative  Arts, 
When  he  first  came  from  Spain  the  art  of  with  a  Few  Words  on  the  Necessity  for  an  Ar- 
printing  in  colors  by  means  of  stones  was  in  chitectural  Education  on  the  Part  of  the  Publio." 
its  infancy.  He  seized  the  idea,  obtained  a  Shortly  afterward  the  Crystal  P^oe  Compan j 
press,  and  in  an  attic  at  his  chambers  in  the  erected  their  building  at  Sydenhun,  and  Mr. 
Adelphi  set  to  work  to  produce  that  book  Jones  was  appointed  "director  of  decorations.'* 
which,  as  a  monument  of  printing  alone,  has  When  the  buildmg  was  ready,  the  courts  of  ar- 
never  been  surpassed.  On  its  publication  he  chitecture  and  sculpture  were  conmienoed ;  and 
spent  his  patrimony.    On  the  completion  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Alhambra 
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courts,  and  the  decorative  painting  of  the  gen-       The  general  fonns  being  first  cared  for,  these  should 

eral  fabric,  were  then  completed  ander  his  direc-  H  8«^^iyi<l«<l  »°<^  orDameuted  bv  general  lines ;  the 

tions.    With  reference  to  the  system  of  decora-  ^^l^'T''^''''^  may  then  be  fillecf  in  with  ornamen^ 

!•         J     X  J  V     r^'       u       ""'^  «v»«'^"*j'*  ^j'^"««  whioh  may  again  be  subdivided  and  enriched  for 

tion  adopted  by  him,  he  was  led  to  pabhsh  *^  An  closer  inspection. 

Apology  for  the  Coloring  of  the  Greek  Court."        j^  jjia  introduction  to  the  series  of  Moresque 

St  James  8  Hall,  designed  and  erected  by  him  ornaments,  Mr.  Jones  testifies  strongly  to  his 

expressly  for  musical  purposes,  is  nniversally  admiration  of  that  style.    In  a  succeeding  vol- 

recognized  among  musicians  as  one  of  tlie  most  nme,  pubUshed  some  years  later,  he  showed 

Mtislactory  music-h^ls  in  Europe.    He  here  the  beauties  that  could  be  culled  from  Chinese  . 

first  introduced  a  system  of  distributed  hghts  decoration ;  and  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  men- 

by  means  of  small,  star-shaped  burners,  which  tion,  as  among  the  earlier  works  of  Ulumina- 

have  since  been  very  widely  used.    The  main  ob-  tion,  his  ^'One  Thousand  and  One  Initial  Let- 

ject  of  Uie  system  is  the  avoidance  of  shadows,  ters,"  and  "  The  Song  of  Songs."    In  the  year 

In  1857  Mr  Jones,  who  had  jomed  the  Insti-  igg^  ^^  designed  a  kiosk  for  India,  and  super- 

tute  of  British  Architects  m  1.848,  was  awarded  intended  its  execution  in  iron, 
the  royal  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  her  Majesty        j^  the  latter  part  of  Owen  Jones's  life  he 

the  Queen  to  architecture.    He  received  sev-  ^^s  mainly  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  pri- 

eral  other  medals  and  recogmtions  from  abroad,  ^^te  houses,  and  this  chiefly  in  connection 

notably  the  diploma  of  honor  for  decorative  ^ith  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham.    The  first 

designs  at  the  \  lenna  Exhibition  of  1 878.  The  ^^rk  of  great  importance  was  a  complete 

Grammar  of  Ornament,  his  most  nnportant  genes  of  designs  for  the  carpets,  and  wall  and 
pubhshed  work,  wa*  completed  m  1856,  and  IS  caning  decorations,  for  aU  the  great  rooms 
reco^zed  as  a  text-book  throughout  Europe,  (fifteen  in  number)  in  the  palace  of  the  Vice- 
The  tacts  that  he  has  endeavored  to  establish  j^y  ^f  ggypt  at  Gesch.  It  was  necessary  that 
in  that  volume  are  these:  1.  That,  whenever  every  thing  should  be  prepared  and  completed 
any  style  of  ornament  commands  universal  ad-  ^^  London,  ready  to  apply  on  the  spot^  and 
muraUon,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  m  ao-  herein  his  complete  mastery  of  the  principles 
cordance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  and  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Arabic  art 
distnbution  of  form  in  Nature.  2.  That,  how-  ghone  most  conspicuously  in  the  production  of 
ever  varied  the  manifestations  m  accordance  fifteen  series  of  designs,  applicable  as  dadoes, 
with  these  laws,  the  leading  ideas  on  which  dado-mouldings,  walls,  friezes,  frieze-mould- 
^%^,ossed  are  very  few.  3.  That  the  j^gg^  the  different  sections  of  comice-mould- 
modiflcations  and  developments  which  have  j^gs,  and  ceilings,  in  a  style  as  perfect  and  ex- 
taken  place  from  one  style  to  another  have  act  as  is  exemplified  in  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs 
been  caused  by  a  sudden  throwing  off  of  some  in  old  Cairo.  An  independent  multiple,  de- 
fixed  trammel,  which  set  thought  free  for  a  termmed  by  the  proportions  of  each  separate 
time,  till  tiie  new  idea,  bke  the  old,  became  saloon,  was  adopted  throughout  for  all  the  de- 
again  fixed,  to  give  birth  m  its  turn  to  fresh  gtgns  for  the  carpets,  mural  and  ceiling  decora- 
inventions.  4.  He  endeavored  to  show,  m  the  tions.  Mr.  Jones  regarded  this,  both  physically 
twentieth,  chapter,  that  the  future  progress  of  and  mentally,  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 
ornMnental  art  may  be  best  secured  by  en-  jifg.  For  three  months,  day  by  day,  he  worked 
grafting  on  the  experience  of  the  past  the  ^ot  less  than  eighteen  hours  upon  it.  But,  by 
knowledge  we  may  obtain  by  a  return  to  Na-  far  the  most  nnportant  and  complete  work  in 
tnre  for  fresh  inspiration.  ^hich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Jackson 

"To  attempt  to  build  up  theories  of  art^  or  &  Graham  is,  the  decoration  and  furniture  of 

to  form  a  style,  independently  of  the  past,'  he  the  London  house  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrisson,  in 

says,  "would  be  an  act  of  supreme  tolly.    It  Oarlton-House  Terrace.     Here  the  woodwork 

would  be  at  once  to  reject  the  experiences  and  of  the  paneling,  dado,  doors,  architraves,  and 

acoumnlated  knowledge  of  Uiousands  of  years,  window-shutters,  in  the  outer  and  inner  hall, 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  regard  as  our  m-  staircase,  and  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  and 

hentance  all  the  successful  labors  of  the  past,  first  floors,  is  inlaid  from  designs  by  Mr.  Jones, 

not  blindly  follow  them,  but  employing  them  ^jth  various  woods  of  different  kinds,  the  coi- 

simply  as  guides  to  find  the  true  path.  ors  of  which  were  carefully  selected  by  him 

The  prmciples  advocated  in  this  work  are:  ^ith  a  view  to  perfect  harmony  of  coloring. 

As  architecture,  BO  aU  works  of  the  decorative  arts  The  walls  are  hung  with  the  richest  Lyons 

should  posseBs  fitness,  proportion,  barmony— the  ro-  silks,  all  specially  designed  by  him,  and  colored 

suit  of  all  whioh  is  repose.  to  harmonize  with  the  ceilings,  which  may  be 

Tnie  beautv  reralts  from  that  repose  which  the  described  as  perfect  m  the  proportions  of  their 

mind  feehi  when  the  eye,  the  mtellect,  and  the  af-  „^^w,^*-:«oi  /j,,Jo;^«fl  ^wsA  ♦Wa  /ii<i;/r«<,  onri  ^^\r^m 

fections,  are  satisfied  fram  the  absence  of  any  want,  geometrical  divisions  and  the  designs  and  color- 

Construction  should  be  decorated.     Decoration  ^^fS  <>*  their  decorations.     J  he  chimney-pieces, 

should  never  be  purposely  constructed.   (That  which  too,  grates,  and  fenders,  the  carpets,  and  the 

is  beautiful  is  true ;  that'whioh  ia  true  must  be  beau-  furniture,  which  is  all  marque  trie,  were  de- 

**^)  .     ^  i.       .         J      J  V   V  *  signed  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  in  perfect  keep- 

on^Ssl^^-^^^T^^^^Zr'^.Z  iBgwitheaohother^    Unfettered W Hm| 

no  excrescences.    Nothing  could  be  removed,  and  ''ntn  regard  to  cost,  and  worlnng  with  the  full 

leave  the  desi^  equally  good  or  better.  confidence  of  Mr.  Morrisson  in  his  artistic 
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genioa,  this  work  was  a  labor  of  love  to  him,  either  in  the  association  of  colors  or  forms,  or 

and  he  lavished  apon  it  all  his  thought  and  all  the  unity  of  scale  in  the  details  of  the  different 

his  knowledge,  with  this  result — that  there  are  objects  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  great 

no  accidental  effects,  and  there  are  no  defects,  harmonious  whole. 


K 

*     KANSAS.    The  Legislature  of  Kansas  met  -&  U  enaeUd  hy  tlu  Ltgulature  qf  the  StaU  of  Eiauof  : 

at  Topeka  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  ad-  Ssotiojt  1.  That  if  any  of  the  regents  or  trustee* 

joumed  on  the  11th  of  March,  having  been  in  ^^  »°y  ?*a^  university,  college,  or  other  school  of 

•*  *^    ,          .    '^j*^""."*  ■^»^«*^  I    "    'ft  .  pubhc  instruction,  or  the  owner  or  owners,  agents, 

actual  session  fifty-six  days.     Little  l;^»8lfltion  fruatees,  or  managem  in  charge  of  any  inn,  kotol,  or 

of  general  importance  was  effected.     The  Hon.  boarding-house  ;  or  any  place  of  entertainment  or 

James  M.  Harvey,  who  was  Governor  of  the  amusement,  for  which  a  license  ia  reauired  by  any 

State  from  1869  to  1878,  was  elected  United  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  thU  dtate  ;  or  the 

States  Senator.     The  State  Treasurer,  Josiah  T""*'  ""l  ""^^"i'  or  person  or  pewons  m  charge 

k^vavDo  •^vuouvt.     Ai*c  Kjuav^  *i^cwt<«v»,  •'v  m.  .  of  suy  stoamboat,  rauroad,  Btage-coach,  omnibus, 

E.  Hayes,  was  mipeached  and  removed  for  street-car,  or  any  other  means  of  public  carriage  for 

misdemeanors  in  office,  after  a  thorough  ex-  persons  or  freight  within  the  State,  shall  make  any 

ami  nation  into  his  administration  hy  a  legisla-  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oon- 

tive  committee,  the  trial  taking  place  at  a  spe-  dition  of  servitude,  such^  person  so  offending  shall 

«:«!  o! #■«.:»»  ^-e  lu^  a»»»4.A  u«i^  4v;«  *\^^  rx.,.,vio^  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 

cial  situng  of  the  Senate  held  for  the  purpose  ^.^^j^^  ^^^^^^  /         ^^  ^f  competent  Jurisdio- 

in  May.     A  new  apportionment  oi  the  btate  tion,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dol- 

into  three   congressional  districts   was  made,  lars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  shall 

so  that  the  counties  of  Leavenworth,  Doni-  also  be  liable  to  damages  in  any  court  of  competent 

phan.  Brown,  Nemaha,  Marshall,  Washington,  jurisdiction  to  the  person  or  persons  injW  thereby 

fc       Vv       T        11     c    I1.U      -Dviv           -KT^  ^  Sao.  a.  All  fines  collected  under  and  by  Virtue  of 

Republic,   Jewell,   Smith,    Phillips,     Norton,  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  p^^^  over  to  the  public  school  fund 

Graham,   Rook&    Osborne,    Mitchell,    Cloud,  of  the  county  in  wbich  the  offense  is  committed. 

Clay,  Ottawa,  Lincoln,  RUey,  Pottawatomie,  Sao.  8.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  oonflict 

Jackson,  Jefferson,  Atcliison,  Davis,  and  all  the  ▼Ith  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

territory  lying  north  of  the  second  standard  ,  S*°-  S  ^*^"  ff^  '^vv  *2^^  -^^Jf    ..  ^'^  i!Lv  "* 

111     ^  ^4.  \^lil    A    i.i'V^'  r    Av  from  and  after  its  publication  m  the  statute-book, 

parallel,  constitute  the  first  district ;  the  coun-  '^ 

ties  of  Montgomery,  Labette,  Cherokee,  Craw-  There  was  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
ford,  Neosho,  Bourbon,  Allen,  Anderson,  Linn,  in  September,  called  by  the  Governor,  to  adopt 
Miami,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Douglas,  and  Wy-  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  destitute  citi- 
andotte,  constitute  the  second  district ;  and  all  zens  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  whose 
that  part  of  the  State  not  included  in  the  first  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  grasshoppers, 
and  second  districts  constitutes  the  third  dis-  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  body,  esti- 
trict.  A  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  submitting  mated  the  number  of  destitute  persons  at  1,500, 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  and  declared  that  120,000  bushels  of  wheat 
oonstltution,  giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  would  be  required  for  their  subsistence  in  ad- 
received  48  votes  to  32  against  it  in  the  House,  dition  to  the  com  which  they  had.  Two  relief 
but  failed  for  lack  of  two-thirds  in  its  favor.  A  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  for  the  issue 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  inintoxicat-  and  sale  of  $73,000  of  State  bonds  to  be  used 
ing  liquors,  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  at-  in  purchasing  bonds  of  the  counties  in  which 
tention  and  passed  in  the  House,  was  defeated  the  relief  was  needed ;  and  the  other  author- 
in  the  Senate.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  izing  these  counties  to  issue  special  relief  bonds, 
any  corporation  existing  under  laws  of  the  Private  organizations  were  idso  formed  for  the 
State  to  have  its  generd  office  and  its  books  ud  of  the  destitute,  and  contributions  were  re- 
within  the  State,  and  at  least  three  of  its  direc-  ceived  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
tors  residents  of  the  State.  A  new  tax  bill  was  seventeen  counties  in  which  158,000  acres  were 
passed  making  it  optional  for  the  tax-payer  to  planted  with  com,  not  a  bushel  was  r^sed.  In 
pay  the  whole  or  one-half  of  his  tax  on  or  be-  five  of  these  counties  an  average  crop  of  wheat, 
fore  the  20th  of  December,  and  one-half  on  or  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  was  raised, 
before  the  20th  of  June  following,  allowing  a  but  in  twelve  frontier  counties,  with  a  popula* 
rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  half  due  in  June,  tion  of  23,000,  the  settlements  had  all  beea 
if  it  is  paid  in  December,  and  adding  a  penalty  made  within  three  years,  and  their  supplies 
of  5  per  cent,  to  that  due  in  December,  if  not  were  almost  wholly  destroyed.  In  eight  coan> 
paid  then,  5  per  cent  more  in  March,  if  still  ties,  with  1,700  people,  this  was  the  first  season 
unpaid,  and  5  per  cent,  more  in  June.  The  after  settlement,  and  the  means  of  the  inbab- 
taxation  of  personal  property  used  in  busi-  itants  had  been  used  up  in  building  houses  and. 
ness  was  authorized  to  be  made  where  the  putting  in  their  first  crop,  which  was  almost 
property  was  used,  and  not  where  the  owner  totally  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  and  drought, 
resided.  The  following  act,  to  "secure  civil  The  bonded  debt  of  E^ansas  is  $1,341,775. 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  the  State, ^^  was  of  which  $703,825  has  been  purchased  and 
passed :  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking-fimd,  mak- 
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in^  the  net  indebtedness  $687,950.    The  re-  is  now  about  $20,000  a  year.    There  are  ^4,- 

oeipts  of  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  during  425  acres  of  the  endowment  lands  still  unsold, 

the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $995,102.89,  having  a  value  of  over  $218,000.    That  which 

and  the  expenditures  to  $976,805.82.      The  has  been  disposed  of  brought  $218,907.     The 

amount  of  the  receipts  derived  directly  from  industrial  departments  of  the  iustitution  yield 

taxation  was  $690,258.59,  of  which  $461,095.-  some  revenue,  $1,000  having  been  cleared  from 

59  was  for  general  revenue  purposes,  $22,988.-  the  farm  this  year.    In  addition  to  the  nor- 

88  for  the  sinking-fund,  $91,715.79  for  the  pay-  mal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth,  a 

ment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  $114,-  new  one  has  been  opened  at  Concordia. 

458.88  for  the  annual  school-fund.  Of  the  dis-  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  In- 

bnrsements,  $488,217.20  was  from  the  general  sane  Asylum  during  the  year  was  115,  and  the 

revenue  -  fund,  $255,520.86  from  the  annual  trustees  report  that  800  more  in  the  State  re- 

sohool-fund,  $90,989.76  was  invested  for  the  quire  accommodation  and  treatment,  for  which 

permanent  school-fund,  $81,788.50  was  for  the  no  facilities  are  provided.    The  penitentiary 

payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  contained  at  the  end  of  the  year  425  convicts, 

$52,694.15  was  invested  in  State  bonds  for  the  having  received  245  and  discharged  160  dnr- 

sinking-fund.    The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  ing  the  year.    More  than  two-thirds  of   the 

the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $207,884.99 ;  at  convicts  were  single  men,  less  than  one-fourth 

the  end  of  the  year,  $222,880.05.    The  per-  were  mechanics,  48  could  not  read  or  write, 

manent  school-fund  on  the  SOth  of  November  and  three  were  females, 

amounted   to  $1,125,809.82,  an  increase  of  The  opposition  to  the  Republican  party  in 

$117,163.78  during  the  year.  this  State  took  the  name  of  the  Independent 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  now  Reform  party  this  year,  and  held  its  nominat- 

contained  within  the  organized  counties  of  ing  convention  at  Topeka,  on  the  5th  of  Au- 

this  State  is  85,750,400.    The  number  of  acres  gust.     The  candidates  nominated  for  State 

subject  to  taxation  in  1874  was  16,996,746,  of  ofSces  were:  Governor,  J.  0.  Ousey ;  Lieuten- 

which  8,669,769  acres  were  under  cultivation.  ant-Governor,  Eldred  Harrington ;   Secretary 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  land  subject  to  of  State,  Nelson  Abbott ;   Treasurer  of  State, 

taxation,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali-  Charles  F.  Koester ;  Auditor  of  State,  George 

zation,  is  $72,654,065.90 ;  the  number  of  town  P.  Smith ;  Attorney-General,  J.  R.  Hollowell ; 

lots  was  290,628,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  B. 

$19,238,406.22.     The    valuation  of  personal  Norton;  Associate  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 

property  was    $22,402,769.76  ;    valuation  of  William  P.  Douthitt.  The  principles  and  claims 

railroad  property,  $14,721,277.92 ;  total  valua-  of  the  party  were  set  forth  in  the  following 

tion  of  property,  $128,906,519.80.    The  tax  platform: 

levy  for  general  revenue  purposes  was  four  jg^^^^  ^hat  we,  the  delegates  and  represenU- 

mills  to  the  dollar,  making  a  total  tax  of  $ol5,-  tives  of  tlie  people  of  KaDsas  favorable  to  the  organi- 

626.23;   for  the  sinking-ftmd   one-fifth   of  a  zution  of  an  mdopendent  political  party,  laying  uside 

mill,  raising  $26,781.85 ;  for  the  interest-ftmd  P«wt  differences  of  opinion  and  eameBtly  uniting  in 

four-fifths  of  a  mill,  making  $108,908.28  ;  total  •common  purpose  to  secure  needed  reforms  in  the 

,             .         Ml     ^  '       J  11  . '  ArrfTo  Aoo  fra  admuustration  of  public  affairs,  cordially  unite  in 

levy,    SIX  mills   on  a   dollar,  or  $778,438.72.  eubmitting  these  declarations : 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  i.  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  poo- 
ls 1,839,  including  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  pie :  that  no  goyernment  is  worthy  of  preeervation, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 :  the  Atlantic  &  or  should  be  upheld,  which  does  not  derive  iu  pow- 
Pacific:  the  Atchison  &  Nebraska;  central  e"*^™  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  bpqual 
f  «*^'"J' »  ""^  -aLuxyuAovu  XM,  X  «^xaoj>.a  1^^^*'  »'  aud  lust  lawB,  the  rights  of  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pur- 
branoh  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  Kansas  Central ;  g^it-^f  happiness,  shall  be  assured  to  all  men.  with- 
Kansas  Pacific;  Kansas  City  &  Santa  F6;  out  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  nationality  j  that  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston ;  South-  maintenance  of  these  principles  is  essential  to  the 
em  Kansas;  Leavenworth,  Atchison  &  North-  Pf.n>etuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  that  to 
«.,^.4.^.»  .  i/;<.»r>„«;  T?;«^».  T?rx»f  Q/»o>44>  A-  r"«i  thisendtiicFederalConstitution,  with  all  its  amend- 
western ;  Missouri  River ;  Fort  Scott  &  Gal-  ^  ^j^^  yjghts  of  the  States,  i^d  the  union  of  the 
veston;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Memphis,  States,  must  be  preserved. 

Carthage  &  Northwestern  ;   Missouri  Kiver ;  2.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 

St.  Joseph   &  Denver  City;    and  St.  Louis,  the  States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State 


585.81.  8.  That  the  conduct  of  the  present  Administration 


There  are  4,896  school  districts  in  the  State,  p  its  bold  defiance  ot  public  good ;  in  its  prodigal- 
^f  wi%;/»K  Q01  xifai.a  ^ffranlvoA  HninTKr  flio  v<»«r  ity  and  wastcful  cxtravagance ;  in  the  innumerable 
?L^  rTi  *  V  ^^^^^^^  f  ^"5^  aI^  f»«ds  perpetrated  under  its  Authority;  in  its  dis- 
Over  6,000  teachers  were  employed,  and  there  BTaceftif  partiality  for,  and  reward  of  unworthy  fa- 
was  an  increase  of  18,000  in  the  number  of  forites :  m  its  reckless  and  unstable  financial  policy : 
pupils  attending  the  common  schools.  The  State  and  in  its  incapacity  to  meet  tlie  vital  questions  of 
University  is  flourishing,  and  had  178  students  «be  <iay»  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  stands 

_  ji *_^^*«.  *i,-!v«  ^:4«v.-^«.4.  ^^^^*i^^  r^P  without  a  parallel  in  our  national  history;  and  the 

reprinting  twenty-three  different  counties  of  j^.  j^^^  oo£siderations  of  dutv  require  the'^lmericon 

the   State.     The  Agncultural  College  is  SUS-  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  sovereignty, 

tainedfiromtheincomeof  its  endowment,  which  to  correct  the  accumulation  of  evil,  and  bring  the 
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Government  back  to  its  ancient  landmarks  uf  patri-  at  Topeka  on  the  26t.li  of  AugUBt,  and  nom- 

otism  and  economy.  inated  the  following  ticket :  Governor,  Thomas 

should  be  paid  in  etnct  acooidanoe  with  the  Uw  un-  Secretary  of  State,  1.  H.  Oavanangh ;  Auditor, 

der  which  It  was  contracted.  D.  W.  Wilder;    Treasurer,   Samuel  Lappin; 

5.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  national  Attorney-General,  A.  M.  F.  Randolph ;  Super- 
banking  law,  and  that  the  Government  shall  issue  a  intondent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Fraaer ; 
legal-tender  currency  direct  from  the  Treasury,  m-  A«a«./.;«fi^Tnafii%i»  n   \r   VoUnfTnA 
terohangeable  for  Gfovemmeat  bonds  bearing  the  Awoouite-Justice,  D.  M.  Valentine. 

lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  which  currency  The  platform,  which  was  introduced    DJ  a 

shall  be  receivable  both  for  Dublic  and  private  dues,  long  preamble,  rehearsing  the  achievements  of 

6.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  tariif  on  lumber,  ^^  Republican  party  in  the  past,  consisted  of 
and  that  the  tariff  on  the  necessities  of  common  life  xi.^  f/vllfkuiinff  rAonlnHnna- 

bi  abolished  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  ^^^  louowing  resoiuraons . 

and  that  the  tax  on  incomes  be  restored.  Resolved^  That  the  powers  of  the  General  Govam- 

7.  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  of  ment  having  been  stretched  to  an  unhealthy  extent, 
March  1, 180*1,  by  which  the  5,000  acres  of  land  dedi-  to  meet  the  crisis  of  civil  war  and  reconstraetion, 
cated  forever  to  the  school-fund  by  Section  8,  Arti-  should  now  be  restored  to  their  normal  action ;  that 
cleVlIf.  of  our  State  constitution  was  divided  among  the  public  debt  should  be  reduced,  not  spaamodi- 
and  appropriated  to  four  railroad  corporations,  is  un-  cally  but  gradually  and  surely,  and  in  a  way  that  will 
constitutional  and  void,  and  this  land  still  in  right  not  burden  the  industries  of  the  country  by  exces- 
and  equity  belongs  to  the  State  school-fund,  and  the  aive  exactions ;  that  any  and  all  schemes  of  taxation 
next  Legislature  ought  to  pass  an  act  repealing  the  devised  to  meet  an  extraordinary  demand  should  be 
act  of  March  1.  1866,  and  directing  the  Attorney-  modified  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  strictest 
Qeneral  of  the  State  to  commence  suit  in  the  proper  principles  of  economy  and  justice ;  that  the  official 
courts  to  cancel  all  patents  and  other  conveyances  prodigality,  recklessness,  and  corruption  incident  to 
made  to  said  lands  under  the  authority  of  said  act.  timea  of  naste,  irregularity,  and  convulsion,  must 

8.  That  we  hereby  extend  our  sympathv  to  the  give  place  to  economy,  stability,  and  honesty;  and, 
settlers  on  the  Osage  lands  and  to  home steaa  settlers  lually,  that  the  only  test  oi  political  preferment 
whose  titles  are  contested  by  railroad  companies ;  should  be  capacity  and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
and  we  hereby  declare  that  the  Reform  party  of  Kan-  official  trust;  that,  as  the  policy  of  the  Bepumioan 
sas  will  use  every  honest  means  to  aid  these  people  party  in  relation  to  the  finances  has  afforaed  the 
in  their  struggle  for  their  homes.  people  not  only  a  safe,  soundj  and  popular  correnoy, 

9.  That  railroad  corporations  should  be  mode  sub-  of  equal  and  uniform  worth  in  every  portion  of  the 
servient  to  the  public  good ;  that  wiiile  we  shall  dis-  Commonwealth,  but  has  greatlv  improved  the  credit 
countenance  any  action  calculated  to  retard  the  prog-  of  the  country,  at  home  and  aoroaa,  we  point  with 
rcss  of  railroad  enterprises,  or  work  injustice  to  these  pride  to  its  record  and  accomplishment  in  this  re- 
invaluable  auxiliaries  to  commerce  and  civilization,  gard ;  and  while  reaffirming  tne  policy  announced 
yet  we  demand  such  constitutional  legislation  upon  by  the  party  in  the  NationafConventionsinlSSSaDd 
this  subject,  both  State  and  Federal,  as  will  effectu-  1872,  and  triumphantly  indorsed  by  the  people  at 
ally  secure  the  industrial  and  producing  interests  of  the  polls — a  policy  which,  while  contributing  to  the 
the  country  against  all  forms  of  corporate  monopoly  public  credit,  has  also  enhanced  the  indi\'idual  and 
and  extortion.  collective  prosperity  of  the  American  j^eople — we  fa- 

10.  That  wo  denounce  the  passa^^e  of  the  act  of  last  vor  such  legislation  as  will  make  national  banking 
Congress,  vesting  certain  powers  in  the  courts  of  the  free  to  all,  under  just  and  equal  laws,  based  upon 
District  ofColumbia,  as  an  outrage  tending  to  destroy  the|)olicyof  specie  resumption  at  suon  time  as  is 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  consistent  with  the  material  and  industrial  interests 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  we  demand  of  the  countri',  to  the  end  that  the  volume  of  cur- 
that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  rency  may  be'  regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade, 
at  the  next  session  vote  for  its  unconditional  repeal.  Begohtdy  That  while  ail  the  necessary  wants  of 

11.  That  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  that  the  State  government  should  be  supplied  by  a  rea* 
has  permeated  Kansas  in  every  department  of  its  sonable,  just,  and  uniform  taxation,  the  labor  and 
government  since  its  organization  as  a  State,  we  will  production  ot  the  Commonwealth  must  not  be  orip- 
sup{>ort  no  man  for  office  merely  because  he  is  the  pied  by  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  too 
nominee  of  a  party ;  but  to  obtain  our  votes,  in  every  many  office-holders.  Hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Instance,  he  must  possess  the  JefferBonian  standard  the  Legislature  to  lessen  the  number  of  offleiais,  and 
of  fitness — honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  to  the  Con-  make  such  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  Uie  State  as  to 
stitution.  provide  for  a  more  economical  administration  of  our 

12.  The  frequent  oases  of  malfeasance  in  office  State  and  county  affairs.  We  are  opposed  to  all  offi- 
which  have  been  developed  within  the  last  four  years  cial  gratuities  under  the  guise  of  an  increase  of  pay 
upon  the  part  of  State  and  county  officials,  ana  the  on  salaries  during  official  terms. 

losses  sustained  by  the  people  through  defalcations  Betohsdy  That  the  peril  of  the  Government  lies 

of  county  treasurers,  imperatively  demand  such  legis-  not  so  much  in  high  ambition  as  in  low  dishonesties, 

lation  as  will  give  to  tne  tax-payer  securitjr  for  all  and  the  pressing  duty  of  the  day  is  to  secure  honesty 

funds  paid  into  the  State  and  county  treasuries,  and  and  punty  in  the  puolic  service.    We  commend  the 

all  interest  accruing  thereon,  and  we  denounce  it  as  courage  of  the  Beform  party  in  instituting  the  in- 

an  act  of  criminal  neglect  in  the  Legislature  having  vestigation  of  corruption  in  office,  sparing  neither 

failed  to  provide  for  Uie  speedy  removal  of  default-  friends  nor  foes,  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as 

ing  treasurers  from  office,  and  their  punishment  for  will  bring  to  certain  punishment  any  officer  who, 

malfeasance  therein.  being  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  puolic  funds,  ap- 

18.  That  we  enter  our  protest  ajgainst  the  Indian  propriates  the  same  to  his  own  use  or  fails  to  proper- 

pollc]^  as  now  administered — subiectlng  as  it  does  jy  account  for  them.    Embezzlement  is  theit,  and 

our  citizens  to  brutality,  and  all  tne  horrors  of  sav-  ought  to  be  punished  as  such. 

a^e  warfare.  Resolved,  That  all  the  railroad  corporations  of  the 

^14.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Presi-  State  are  tne  creatures  of  its  Legislature,  and  it  ia  the 

dent  and  Vice-President,  and  United  States  Sena-  duty  of  that  body  to  subject  them  to  such  wise  and 

tors,  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people.  impartial  enactments  as  will  protect  the  people  of 

the  State  from  extortion,  and  will  secure  themtran^- 

The  Ropublican  State  Oonyention  was  held  portation  of  products,  merchandise,  and  paasengerft. 
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ftt  x«aaonabIe  rates.    A  reviaion  of  the  patent-law§  a  rising  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  resulted  in  a 

of  the  United  State*  is  imperatively  demiiuded,  so  as  fe^  years  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese,  and 

to  prevent  a  monopoly  ot  usetul  inveutions,  and  at  ^.v^  „„Ki««f;,v«  ^^«n  ♦k-^  ,.a^«i+,.,i  ..«....;«™  *^ 

the  same  time  to  gfve  proper  encouragement  and  re-  ^o  8«t>jeoUon  of  aU  the  revolted  provinces  to 

muneration  to  inventoi-s.  Mohammed  Yaknb  Beg,  a  military  chief  from 

HetolfMd^  That  the  present  peace  policy  of  dealing  Khokan.     Yakub  Beg  has  gradually  consoli- 

with  the  Indians  has  failed  to  afltord  adequate  pro-  dated  his  dominion,  the  area  of  which  in  1874 

^^l^J'^''  ^"T'!i;"*"u"l*"l''S,"*  ^    I    I  ^M  estimated  at  670,000  square  miles,  with  a 

ot  transferring  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  control  of  ^^^^i.^a^^  ^r  „v^„4.  ^  rkf\i\  Ann 

the  War  Department,  population  of  ahont  1,000,000. 

Jtesohed,  That  we  commend  the  action  of  Congress  ^^^  establishment  of  a  new  state  in  Oentral 

in  repealing  the  act  known  as  the  back-pay  law,  and  Asia  naturally  attracted  to  a  high  degree  the 

favor  an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  attention  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 

r^?r.^^f?.wrin!l?n*!!l?^i^^  Cougrcss  trom  in-  ^^  Russia,  and  active  negotiations  have  been 

creasing  its  own  compensation.  .    ,       ~,      ,    ^i_      '^v  v  i    i.  t>           i.       ±. 

jawiS«i,  That  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  greatest  earned  on  by  both  with  Yakub  Beg,  who  at 

curses  of  modem  society,  demoralizing  every  thing  orst  assumed  the  title  of  Attalik-Ghaza  (Head 

it  touches,  ixm>osinflr  fearful  burdens  of  taxation  upon  of  the  Warriors).    After  the  return  of  a  special 


local,  as  experience  shall  bhow  to  be  most  effectual  ^Y  *^'®  Sultan,  he  changed  his  former  title  into 

in  destroyinj?  this  evil.  Ameer,  and  his  name  henceforth  will  be  Ameer 

JSttohed^  That  wo  rejoice  with  the  citizens  residinfl^  Mohammed  Yaknb  Ehan. 

on  the  Osaee  ceded  lands  over  the  late  decision  of  jt  may  be  assumed  that  the  negotiations  of 

theCircuitCourt  in  their  favor,  and  point  to  that  de-  v^^u  i>-,^^i«;«  «t^   ^k^  'u»;4-:<.i«   r'^7»»»».^^,.4.  <« 

cision  as  evidence  that  the  rigU  of  the  people  are  ^^J}  ^?2?*i  ^f^*^®  ^"^'^  Government  in 

safe  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  InciA  with  Yaknb  Beg  have  generally  been  of 

>    Btu>lwd,  That  the  unwritten  law  enacted  by  the  a  secret  character,  and  are  as  yet  but  imper- 

ejMmpleoftheFatherof  his  Country,  in  decUmng  a  fectly  known.     The  British  Government  of 

J!!!??^'*''  fS  ^  vJ'v^  presidential  term,  is  as  con-  i^^ia  in  1878  resolved  to  recognize  Yaknb  Beg 

trolling  as  thoughitwas  incorporated  m  the  national  «„  „^„^,«;,«    „«j  l^  ^^«j  utJt  n^^y^A  ■p^«o<-.*k 

Constitution,  and  ought  never  to  be  violated.  ^  sovereign,  and  to  send  Mr.  David  Forsyth 

Bt9olf>ed,   That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  at  the  head  ot  a  large  and  bnlhant  suite  to 

States  are  sacredly  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kashgar,  in  order  to  present  to  the  new  sover- 

actual  settlers,  and  we  condemn  and  disapprove  of  eign  letters  from  the  Queen  of  England  and 

^5  SheV^^^ratioM^^  public  domain  to  niUroads  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  to  negotiate  with 

^            '  him  a  treaty  of  commerce.     The  mission  ar- 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8d  of  Novem-  rived  in  Kashgar  in  December,  1878,  and  was 
ber,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republi-  received  by  i  akub  Beg  with  the  greatest 
can  candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Governor  marks  of  honor.  An  agreement  concerning  a 
was  84,132,  of  which  Osbom  received  48,824,  commercial  treaty  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
and  Cusey  85,808,  making  the  former's  ma-  treaty  signed  on  Febmary  2,  1874.  The  Eng- 
jority  18,516.  There  was  a  temperance  can-  lish  Government,  in  this  document,  formally 
didate,  W.  K.  Marshall,  who  received  2,277  recognized  Yakub  Beg,  his  heirs  and  success- 
votes.  The  m^'ority  of  the  Republican  candi-  ors,  as  rulers  of  the  territory  of  Kashgar  and 
dates  for  the  other  State  offices  was  about  Yarkand.  The  subjects  of  either  Government 
20,000.  Two  Republican  and  one  Democratic  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter  with  their  goods  the 
member  of  Congress  were  chosen  at  the  same  territory  of  the  other,  to  reside  there  and  to 
time.  The  Legislature  of  1875,  chosen  at  the  carry  on  commercial  pursuits,  and  they  will 
same  election,  consists  of  21  Republicans,  9  eigoy  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  the 
Reformers,  and  8  Democrats,  in  the  Senate ;  subjects  of  the  country,  or  of  the  most  favored 
and  78  Republicans,  12  Reformers,  10  Demo*  nation.  These  rights  are  granted  for  all  times 
crats,  and  8  Independents,  in  the  House,  with  and  all  roads,  and  all  limitations  are  excluded, 
one  seat  vacant  on  account  of  a  tie-vote-^  except  such  as  may  be  demanded  by  urgent 
making  the  Republican  majority  9  in  the  Sen-  political  causes,  llie  European  subjects  of 
ate  and  52  in  the  House,  or  61  on  a  joint  bal-  Great  Britain  who  enter  the  territory  of  the 
lot.  Ameer  must  be  provided  with  regular  passes. 

There  was  considerable  trouble  with  the  The  British  Government  engages  to  admit  all 

Indians  on  the  southwestern  border  during  goods  which  are  introduced  into  British  India 

the  summer.    In  June  twenty-six  citizens  were  from  the  territory  of  the  Ameer  by  way  of  the 

killed  in  Ford,  Barbour,  and  Comanche  Conn-  Himalaya  passes,  free  of  duty.    On  the  goods 

tiea.    A  portion  of  the  militia  was  called  into  imported  into  British  India  from  the  territory 

service  by  the  Governor  and  sent  to  protect  of  the  Ameer,  no  duties  shall  be  imposed  ex- 

the  borders,  which  seems  to  have  been  effectu-  ceeding  2i  per  cent.    The  British  Government 

ally  done  daring  the  rest  of  the  year.  has  the  right  of  appointing  a  representative 

KASHGAR,  also  called  East  Toorkistan,  a  at  the  court  of  the  Ameer,  and  commercial 

Mohammedan  empire  in  Central  Asia,  fonnerly  agents  in  all  towns  and  places  of  British  India 

a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.   A  revolt  of  the  where  he  chooses.    The  Ameer  may  appoint 

Tonganes  or  Dungenes,  Mohammedan  inhabi-  a  representative  near  the  Viceroy,  and  com- 

tants  of  mixed  Tartar  and  Chinese  descent,  mercial  agents  in  any  place  of  British  India, 

which  broke  out  in  1868,  and  was  followed  by  The  British  subjects  have  the  right  to  buy^ 
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rent,  or  sell  landed  property,  hoases,  or  depots  Kfaokan  and  into  Robbuui  territorj.    The  BoMUna 

for  goods,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ametr,  and  ^^«  already  estabUshed  treay  wUtiona  wi^  the 

:y    *   ,   ^, ,.  .   i^/- :ui-.  ^«*^-^!i Ameer,  and  drive  a  tbnvinff  trade  with  the  Kaah- 

these  buildings  cannot  be  forcibly  entered  ex-  ^^^^^^ '  ^^ne  of  their  melSianta  are  here  at  prea- 

cept  after  an  understanding  with  the  oritisn  ^nt,  but  Russian  eooda  are  to  be  seen  everrwtiere. 


iect  and  a  suyect  of  the  Ameer  wiU  be  de-  SSrht^^t  Engu5?-go"^^a"^tC^^ 

cided  by  a  court  of  the  Ameer,  but  m  the  pres-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  i^,^*  ^  n^^e,  with  profits,  than  the  same 

ence  of  the  English  representative.  Ifoneof  the  artioleB  fetch  brouffiit  through  Buasia;  but  aa  it  is 

two  parties  is  a  British  subject,  and  the  other  evident  that,  whether  by  the  East  or  the  Weat  roofte, 

the  subject  of  another  power,  the  cases  will  be  owt  goods  do  And  their  wav  here,  there  is  no  neoea- 

decided'  by  the  court/of  the  Ameer   if  both  ^^  fej^,^  Wve^t'ferJbte^^^^^^ 

parties  are  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  put  if  ^j^o  ^^  making  a  very  valuable  oolleotion  of  infor- 

neither  is  a  Mohammedan,  the  case  will  be  mationofall  kmda,  sothat  my  own  delLoienoiea  in 

decided  by  the  British  representative,  if  both  this  reapeot  will  not  be  noticed,  I  hope, 

parties  agree ;  and,  by  the  court  of  the  Ameer,  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,   Mr. 

if  the  parties  do  not  agree.    If  the  British  Forsyth  remained  for  some  time  in  Eashgar. 

representative  believes  that  justice  has  not  The  permission  of  the  Ameer  was   obtained 

been  done  in  a  particular  case,  he  may  bring  for  undertaking  important  expeditions  of  ex- 

the  case  to  the  notice  uf  the  Ameer,  in  order  ploration.    The  greatest  feat  connected  with 

that  it  may  be  investigated  by  another  court  these  expeditions  seems  to  be  that  which  was 

in  the  presence  of  the  British  representative  or  performed  by  Colonel  Grordon  and  his  party, 

his  agent.    The  privileges  granted  to  British  When  Mr.  Forsyth  was  preparing  to  retom, 

subjects  are  extended  to  the  subjects  of  all  the  at  the  dose  of  the  sojourn  in  Yarkand,  ar- 

princes  of  India  who  are  allies  of  the  Queen  rangements  were  made  with  the  authoritiefl 

of  England.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  for  a  journey  to  the  Great   Pamir  Steppe, 

in  England,  dated  Kashgar,  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Colonel  Gor- 

the  following  account  of  the  country  and  of  don,  Captain  Biddulph,  Captain  Trotter,  and 

its  ruler  Yakub  Khan :  Dr.  Stoliczka ;  and  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 

^   ,.  ,   .  ^            ^        ,                       J       ^  of  the  journey  may  be  formed  when  it  is  said 

their  ruler,  that  you  mav  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ^^  deep  snow,  distances  of  twenty  and  twenty- 

we  find  a  decrree  of  civilization  much  superior  to  any  five  miles  a  day.     But  the  journey  was  snc- 

tbing  in  India  which  is  not  directly  owing  to  our  cessfuUy  performed ;  and  the  €h>vemment  of 

presence  there :  and  there  is  a  blessed  state  of  secu-  jn^ia  expressed  its  thanks  to  these  officers  in- 

Sl^«l^d''^1«rerv'y.''X"^^e'^:^:l\^^^^^^^  ^ividoally  for  the  work  «oomplUhed  by  then. 

most  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  motion,  and  go  Ine   Government  Of   Bntisn  inoia   attached 

about  freely  when  and  where  we  like.    Being  thus  great  importance  to  the  result  of  these  explo- 

able  to  mix  with  the  peasants,  and  to  see  them  oo-  rations,  as  its  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  was 

oupied  m  their  ordinary  avocations,  we  can  form  a  greatly  improved  by  it.     Mr.  Forsyth  as  well 

'&^le^^7'^r^'Zl'^^^^  as  OoLel  |ordon  r^rned  to  British  India  in 

able  man,  and  owes  his  success  entirely  to  his  own  ^nly.    The  Government  of  India  ^pointed,  as 

personal  qaalities.    He  is  a  thorough  autocrat,  and  the  first  British  representative  in  Kashgar,  Mr. 

allows  no  one  to  interfere  with  his  authority.    He  Shaw,  who  had  previously  visited  the  court  of 

l>'lM^'^'K^S^i^^'^.''i?^^^^^  t*i«  Ameer,  and  after  his  return  published  a 

paid  in  his  presence;  and  be  keeps  all  his  subor-  ,        ,  .'     .    .           i  •  i.  •     l.^^^  xu      ..      j      i 

dinatos  in  flrst-rate  order,  punishing  disobedience  ^^rk  on  his  miMion,  which  IB  still  the  Standard 

most  severely.    These  people  are  naturally  in  great  authority  on  this  country, 

awe  of  him,  and  the  Hindostani  or  Afghans  who  The  negotiations  of  Russia  with  Eashgar 

came  over  Mid  took  service,  hoping  to  enrich  them-  have    been  kept  very  secret     A  commercial 

tr^i^^toZ^'^^^^^^I^T^I^^  '''"'r ^^r^'b^  two  conntne.  had  been 

Ameer.    From  this  class  of  officials  stories  of  tlie  concluded  m  1872.     Subsequently,  the   rela- 

Ameer^B  severitv  are  only  to  be  expected ;  but  in-  tions  between  them  were  reported  to  be  less 

Htead  of  sympathizing  with  them  I  take  it  as  a  ^d  friendly,  as  the  Russians  publicly  maintained 

?rStion*  ^^ertltij^'^hi^com^^^^^  ^He'^Lvt'^ca'lise  *^*^  Russian  caravans  had  been  plundered  by 

t^  repce  ;  tnd  wjflnd  thrmwketsj  which  we°he?d  t^®  Kashgarians.    According  to  Englw^  ac- 

here  at  one  place  or  another  every  aay  in  the  week,  counts,  Yakub  Btig^  after  mstitnting  a  lull  in- 

thronged  by  merry-faced  men  and  women,  who  buy  quiry  into  the  allegations,  claimed  to  have  aa- 

and  barter  just  aa  if  it  was  a  market  in  England,  oertained  that  these  statements  were  mere 

Food  is  abundant,  and  even  the  Poorest  classes  inventions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 

seem  to  have  meat,  and  are  warmly  clad.    Theft  is  a  ^"-w--  v.*  ^  T.f         v        *.  i^rv 

crime  of  rare  occurrence,  and  murders  are  almost  caravans,  who  had  themselves  stolen  the  money 

unknown.    We  have  not  seen  much  of  the  country  and  goods  of  their  employers,  and  then  attrib- 

yet,  however,  owing  to  the  intense  cold  ;  but  when  nted  the  loss  to  imaginary  Kashgarian  robbers. 

winter  ceases  I  hope  to  make  an  extended  journey,  ^u  the  documents  on  the  subject  were  for- 

We  must  visit  Khoten,  as  tiiat  is  a  place  of  note,  «,„»^«^  f^v  T«-i»ip^«ii    .nil  VAi>.ttv  n^^  ^4-  a-k^ 

Jade  comes  from  the  rivirs  which  flow  ly  that  town,  warded  to  Tashkend^  aod  Yakub  Beg  at  t&e 

and  silk  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Cotton  fab-  same  time  notmed  the  rCussian  CiOTemraent 

rics,  too,  come  thence,  and  are  exported  largely  to  that,  although  it  was  clear  that  the  Kashga* 
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rians  were  not  to  blame  for  the  losses  ens-  is  in  many  respects  painfiil  and  repulsive ; 

tained  hj  the  Bossian  merchants,  he  had  given  on  the  faces  are  depicted  all  the  dark  and 

directions  for  compensating  them,  in  order  to  gloomy  passions;  bnt  it  is  intensely  real;  all 

keep  op  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Rnssian  tiie  figures  live,  and  breathe,  and  suffer.    He 

Government.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  retnmed  to  the  allegorical  and  mystic  style  in 

RtLssian  aooonnts  claimed  that  the  relations  his  frescoes,  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Munich,  from 

between  the  two  countries  had  again  become  subjects  found  in  the  poems  of  Wieland,  Elop- 

very  friendly.  stock,  and  €k>ethe,  as  well  as  in  his  sixteen 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1874  the  Gov-  mnral  paintings  for  Prince  Birkenfeld,  on  the 
emment  of  China  collected  two  armies  on  the  fable  of  Oupid  and  Psyche.  In  1837  he  paint- 
frontier  of  Eashgar.  The  smaller  of  these  ar-  ed  "  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,^'  the  subject  of 
mies  was  surrounded,  about  270  miles  east  of  which  was  an  old  legend  which  represented 
Ealtcha,  by  detachments  of  Dungenes,  and  it  that  above  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  lay  the 
was  believed  that  it  would  soon  disentangle  corpses  of  the  skin  Romans  and  Huns,  their 
itself,  and  then  continue  its  march  westward,  spirits  again  met  in  fierce  and  deadly  battle. 
A  larger  army  was  operating  against  the  bulk  This  was  Eaulbach's  masterpiece,  and  the  world 
of  the  Eashgarian  army,  which  was  com-*  recognized  the  genius  shown  in  it  with  ample 
manded  by  Euli  Beg,  a  son  of  Yaknb  Ehan.  plaudits.  It  has  been  admirably  engraved,  like 
Eashgarian  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nearly  every  thing  that  Eaulbach  has  done,  and 
marching  northward  along  the  Thian-ahan,  the  reader  may  easily  study  it  for  himself. 
against  Barkul.  Eaulbach  is  no  colorist,  and  his  pictures  lose 

EAULBACH,  Wiuielm  yon,  a  German  his-  nothing  by  being  engraved,  so  that  in  these 
torical  and  allegorical  painter,  the  most  eminent  severe  outlines  lightly  shaded  we  get  all  that 
representative  of  the  DtLaseidorf  or  Cornelius  the  master  could  give  us  in  tibe  original 
Sdiool,  bom  at  Arolsen,  in  the  principality  of  frescoes  or  in  his  oil-paintings.  *^  The  Battle 
Waldeck,  October  16,,  1805 ;  died  of  cholera  at  of  the  Huns"  was  executed  in  sepia  for 
Munich,  Bavaria,  April  7,  1874.  His  father  Count  Raczynskl.  It  shows  skill  in  compo- 
was  a  goldsmith,  who  also  possessed  consider-  sition,  power  in  drawing,  academic  knowledge 
able  skill  as  an  engraver  and  miniature-painter,  of  all  kinds,  but  better  than  all  these  proofs 
He  wished  his  son  to  become  an  artist,  but  the  of  learning  are  the  rush,  the  fury,  the  concentra- 
boy  himself  had  no  apparent  liking  for  ai-t,  tion,  that  make  this  little  patch  of  earth  and 
preferring  literature.  His  childhood  was  sad  air  our  world  for  the  time  we  ^x  our  eyes  ugon 
£ind  unhappy,  and  but  for  the  misfortunes  of  it.  The  following  winter  appeared  his  most 
his  family,  which  resulted  in  their  removal  charming  work,  the  illustrations  to  **  Reynard 
from  Arolsen,  his  study  of  drawing  under  his  the  Fox."  This  is  an  admirable  work,  not  only 
father,  and  the  falling  into  his  hands  of  some  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  animals  it 
engravings  illustrating  Schiller's  dramas  which  displays  and  the  life  and  character  it  imparts 
he  had  seen  acted,  he  might  never  have  become  to  them,  but  from  the  deep  vein  of  humor,  the 
a  painter.  But  the  genius  for  painting,  once  satirical  power,  and  the  profound  knowledge 
aroused,  became  thenceforward  predominant,  of  human  character,  whicn  it  evinces,  and  of 
In  1822  bis  father  sent  him  to  the  Academy  at  which  there  are  so  few  traces  in  his  other 
Dilsseldorf,  where  he  came  at  once  under  tlie  works.  His  "  Group  of  Bedouins  "  was  also 
teaching  and  influence  of  Cornelius,  the  direc-  produced  in  1838,  and  the  first  sketch  of  his 
tor  and  virtual  founder  of  what  is  known  as  *' Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  a  colossal  picture, 
the  Ddaseldorf  School  of  Art.  He  proved  a  which  he  finished  for  the  Pinakothek  of  Eing 
docile  pupil,  and  acquired  rapidly  his  master's  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1846.  Von  Eaulbach's 
style  and  ideas,  yet  even  in  his  crudest  early  renown  had  now  extended  throughout  Ger- 
performances  there  was  evident  an  originality  many,  and  he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  decorate 
which  would  not  at  all  times  submit  to  be  the  New  Museum  with  six  grand  historic  com- 
bound  by  the  conventionalities,  the  allegorical  partments.  **The  Tower  of  Babel,"  one  of  the 
symbolical  ideas  of  the  Dtisseldorf  School.  In  largest  of  his  frescoes,  a  reproduction  of  his 
1825  he  followed  Cornelius  to  Munich,  and  ''  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  and  of  "  The  Destruc- 
there  painted  in  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  tion  of  Jernsalem,"  the  colossal  figures  of 
Odeon  his  first  important  work,  "  Apollo  sur-  "  Moses,"  "  Solon,"  "  History,"  "  Legend,"  etc., 
rounded  by  the  Muses."  This  was  followed  by  and  a  long  frieze  of  allegorical  subjects,  com- 
allegorical  representations  of  German  rivers,  pleted  ^ve  of  these  frescoes.  The  sixth  and 
painted  also  in  fresco,  on  the  academy  waUs  of  last  was  *^  The  Reformation,"  completed  h. 
the  H  ofgarten,  in  1828-'29.  Three  or  four  years  1 860.  He  then  returned  to  Munich,  and  paint- 
before  he  had  been  sent  to  paint  in  allegorical  ed  for  the  Pinakothek  a  series  of  frescoes 
figures  the  chapel  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  representing  the  ^^Historyof  Art  since  the  Re- 
Dusseldorf,  and  the  director  of  the  asylum,  be-  nsissance."  The  most  noted  of  his  later  works 
coming  interested  in  him,  had  him  taken  over  was  *^  The  Epoch  of  the  Reformation,"  exhib- 
tbe  whole  establishment.  The  impressions  he  ited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867;  but  he 
then  received  would  not  leave  him,  and  he  had  also  painted  many  portraits  and  designed  a 
made  studies  of  them,  and  in  1828  painted  his  host  of  illustrations  of  great  value  and  interest^ 
picture,  "The  Lunatic  Asylum."    The  work  including  a  series  for  the  Gospels,  engraved 
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both  in  Germany  and  England,  and  a  leriei  for  the  ooantr'ooort  shall  direct  an  election  to  be 
the  play*  of  Shakespeare.  Uetr  vun  Kanlbach  held  in  anch  district  or  town  on  the  question 
bad  been  made  a  member  of  most  of  the  art  whether  spiritnona  liqaors  shall  be  sold  thercaii, 
and  soientifio  acadenie*  of  Europe,  and  bad  and,  if  a  m^ority  of  the  voters  vote  against  it, 
received  the  deoorations  of  nomeroos  orders,  tlian  "it  shall  be  nnlawful  for  anj  pereon  to 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Frenob  sell  any  spiritnons,  vinous,  or  malt  liqnw^  in 
Institute,  and  bad  been  a  Chevalier  of  the  Le-  said  district,  town,  of  city,  to  any  peraoD,"oD 
giun  of  Honor  since  1856,  and  an  officer  sinc«  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
1S67.  than  1100.    The  provisions  of  the  act  do  not 

EENTUOET.  Tbe  session  of  the  Legiila-  apply  to  the  sale  by  wholeaale  or  by  drng^ 
tnre  of  Eentnoky  wbiob  began  on  tbe  lat  of  for  medicinal  pnrpoaes  on  a  physician's  pr«- 
Deoember,  1878,  oontincsd  nntil  tbe  28d  of  scriptjon.  An  act  was  passed  establiahing  s 
February.  Five  hnndred  and  ninety-six  acta  State  Board  of  Pbannaoy  to  examine  and  gite 
and  twenty-five  Joint  resolutions  were  adopted,  certificates  to  snch  persons  as  shall  be  qaal^«d 
nearly  all  of  which  were  of  a  private  or  local  to  practise  as  pharmaoistR  or  assistant  pbsnni- 
oharacter  and  of  no  general  interest.  Provi'  cista,  and  making  it  nnlawAil  for  any  penon 
sion  was  made  for  sobraitting  to  a  vote  of  tbe  not  a  "  resistered  pharmacist,  or  registered 
peajple  at  tbe  next  regolar  election  the  qneatlon  oaaistant  pharmacist  in  the  employ  of  a  r«^ 
(rf'  hdding  a  convention  to  revise  and  amend  tered  pharmacist,  or  acting  as  an  aid  under 
the  oonscitntion  of  the  State.  Tbe  time  for  the  Immediate  snpervlMon  of  a  registered  pbsr- 
the  meeting  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  wai  maoist,  or  a  registered  assietant  pbanuatist," 
chained  from  the  first  Monday  of  December  to  to  retail,  oomponnd,  or  dispense  medicines  or 
theSlstdayofDeoetnber,  provided  that  if  that    poisons. 

day  fiiUs  on  Sunday  the  session  shall  begin  on        AnoUier  act  makes  it  "  unlawful  for  any 

person,  for  reward  or  com- 
pensation, within  tbe  limits 
of  this  State,  to  practise 
medioioe  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, CH"  prescribe  or 
attempt  to  prescribe  med- 
icine for  any  sick  person, 
or  perform  or  attempt  to 
.   perform  any  snrgioal  op«r- 
'   atJonnponanypersonvtith- 
;  in  aud  limits,  who  has  not 
graduated  at  aome  chsr- 
t  tered  sohoolofmedicinein 
this  or  some  foreign  conn- 
try,  or  who  cannot  prodace 
;  a  certiGcate  of  qnalifica- 
1  tion  from  some  one  of  tbe 
boards  of  examiners  pro- 
vided for  in  thisact,  andis 
not  a  person  of  good  moral 
character."   The  boards  of 
examiners  are  to  connst  of 
taisBTLVANiA  ENiTEEsiTT,  M  LsxiHOtOH.  flvo    persons  In   each   jn- 

dicial  district,  "practising 
the  Both.  For  the  first  time  a  general  law  was  pbyucians  of  acknowledged  learning  and  sbii- 
enacted  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoz-  ity,"  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
icating  liquors,  but  it  is  far  from  stringent  in  of  four  years.  The  examiners  areto  hold  en- 
its  provisions.  Early  in  the  session  the  Gov-  nnal  sessions,  beginning  on  tbe  first  Monday  in 
emor  bad,  by  special  message,  submitted  a  me-  June,  to  receive  applications  and  examine  nppli- 
morial  from  the  "Blue  Grass  Temperance  cants,  and  grant  or  refuse  oertifioates  of  qnalifl- 
Convention  "  and  the  "  Grand  I.odge  of  Good  cation  to  praotise  in  medicine.  Penalties  by  fine 
Templars,"  bearing  tbe  signatures  of  over  ]*T,-  and  imprisonment  are  provided  for  any  one 
000_  citizens,  praying  for  the  paasago  of  a  bill  practising  as  a  physician  in  violation  of  this  law. 
which  accompanied  the  memorial,  for  "  regn-  An  sot  wa«  approved  on  the  last  day  of  the 
lating  thelicenseandsaleof  intoiicatingdrinks  session  providing  for  a  "nniform  system  of 
and  liquors."  The  Governor  did  not  reccm-  common  Bohoole  for  the  colored  childreji  of  this 
mend  the  adoption  of  this  particular  measure,  Commonwealth."  A  separate  scbool-ftind  for 
but  urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  tbe  support  of  these  soboolB  is  provided,  con- 
more  stringent  legislntionon  the  subieot.  Tbe  sistingof  "tbe  present  annual  revenue  tax  of 
net  which  was  passed  merely  provides  that  on  twentj-five  cents,  and  twenty  cents  in  aildi- 
petition  of  twenty  legal  voters  in  any  civil  dis-  tion,  on  each  $100  in  value  of  the  taxable 
trict,  town,  or  dty,  in  any  county,  the  jadge  of     property  owned  and  held  by  colored  persons ;  " 
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a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male  In  the  first  district  A.  R.  Boon  liad  a  mi\jority 
colored  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one;  of  81,000  over  Tamer,  Independent  Democrat; 
all  taxes  levied  and  collected  on  dogs  owned  or  second  district,  John  Young  Brown  had  a  ma- 
kept  bj  colored  persons ;  all  State  taxes  on  Joritj  of  8,517  over  Smith,  Bepablican — ^Ed- 
deeds,  suits,  or  on  any  license,  collected  from  ward  B.  Weir,  Independent  Bepublioan,  re- 
colored  persons ;  all  fines,  penalties,  and  for-  ceiving  757  votes ;  third  district,  Oharles  W. 
fei  tares,  collected  from  colored  persons,  except  Milliken,  Democrat,  had  a  nugority  of  4,789 
the  portion  allowed  to  attorneys  of  the  Oom-  over  Gk>ren,  Independent ;  fourth  district,  J. 
monwealth  ;  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat,  had  a  m^ority  of 
from  any  public  lands  given  by  the  United  8,581 ;  fifth  district,  Edward  Gr.  Parsons,  Dem- 
States ;  and  all  sums  arising  from  any  dona-  ocrat,  had  a  m^ority  of  5,441 ;  sixth  district, 
tioOfgih,  grant,  or  devise,  expressly  designed  to  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Democrat,  had  a  minority 
aid  in  the  education  of  colored  children.  The  of  8,127;  seventh  district,  J.  0.  S.  Blackburn, 
revenue  arising  from  these  sources  is  to  be  dis-  Democrat,  had  a  majority  of  6,268 ;  eighth  dis- 
tribated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  triot,  Milton  J.  Durham,  Democrat,  had  a  ma- 
stniction  in  the  same  manner  as  already  pro-  jority  of  7,818 ;  ninth  district,  John  D.  White, 
vided  bylaw.  Provision  is  made  for  collecting  Republican,  had  a  minority  of  629 ;  tenth  dis- 
and  distributing  the  moneys;  county  sdiool  trict,  John  B.  Olarke,  Democrat,  had  a  majority 
commissioners  are  required  to  divide  the  conn-  of  2,998.  The  Legislature  now  stands,  81  Dem* 
ties  into  school  districts,  so  that  no  district  ocrats  and  7  Bepublicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80 
shall  contain  more  than  120  colored  children  Democrats  and  20  Bepublicans  in  the  House, 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age ;  three  making  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate 
^^  colored  school  trustees  *^  are  to  be  appointed  24,  in  the  House  60  or  84  on  a  joint  ballot, 
in  each  district  by  the  commissioner,  to  em-  No  session  of  the  Legislature  was  begun  in 
ploy  a  teacher  not  less  than  three  months  in  December,  as  that  body  meets  biennially. 
each  year,  or  two  months  if  there  are  not  more  KlIOKAN,  or  Koxan,  a  country  of  Central 
than  sixty  children  in  the  district,  and  to  man-  Asia,  one  of  the  three  great  khanates  of  West 
age  the  schools  generally ;  it  is  made  unlawful  Toorkistan,  or  Independent  Tartary,  attracted 
for  any  colored  child  to  attend  a  common  in  1874  greater  attention  than  the  other  inde- 
school  provided  for  white  children,  or  for  any  pendent  states  of  Toorkistan  by  the  outbreak 
white  child  to  attend  a  common  school  pro-  of  a  new  civil  war  and  the  interference  of  the 
vided  for  colored  diildren ;  ^^  no  school-house  Bussians.  The  country  is  bounded  southwest, 
erected  for  a  colored  school  shaU  be  located  west,  north,  and  northeast,  by  the  new  Bussian 
nearer  than  one  mile  to  a  school-house  erected  province  of  Sir  Darya,  east  and  southeast  by 
for  white  children,  except  in  cities  and  towns.  East  Toorkistan,  and  south  by  the  Pamir  pla- 
where  it  shall  not  be  nearer  than  six  hundred  teau  and  the  Karateghin.  The  area  of  the 
feet ;  "  colored  school  officers  and  teachers  are  khanate  is,  according  to  a  map  published  in 
allowed  to  form  a  State  association  and  county  1872  by  the  Bussian  Staff-General,  estimated 
institutes ;  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  re-  at  28,270  square  miles.  The  population,  ac- 
quired to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  and  rules  cording  to  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best 
of  government  for  the  colored  schools ;  and  recent  authorities,  especially  the  Bussian  trav- 
provisioDS  of  the  general  school  laws  ^^  deemed  eler  Fedshenke,  is  considerably  below  the 
necessary  for  the  government  of  colored  com-  former  estimate  of  8,000,000,  and  is  believed 
mon  schools,  not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  shall  not  to  exceed  800,000.  A  new  crisis  in  the 
apply  to  the  same,  which  shall  be  determined  history  of  this  country  appears  to  have  come, 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education."  and  Bussia  is  urged,  on  many  sides,  to  put  an 

The  institution  formerly  known  as  the  House  end  to  the  internal  disorders  by  the  annexation 

of  Reform,  and  subsequently  converted  into  the  of  the  entire  country. 

'^  Fourth  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  "  was  de-  A  brief  review  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
clared  to  be  the  '^Central  Kentucky  Lunatic  Khan,  Khudayar,  is  necessary  to  understand 
Asylum,"  and  $100,000  were  appropriated  to  fully  the  recent  events.  The  Khan  is  now  fifty- 
extend  and  improve  it,  one-third  to  be  used  in  nine  years  old,  and  by  descent  a  Karakirghiz, 
providing  accommodation  for  colored  lunatics,  or  Turk.  If  the  time  when  his  uncle,  Musul- 
to  be  separate  and  apart  from  those  for  the  white  man  Kul,  was  his  guardian  (until  1849),  and 
inmates.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  the  period  from  1857  to  1864,  during  which  the 
and  Training  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  which  brotiier  of  Khudayar,  Mollah  Khan,  or  rather 
had  been  converted  into  "  the  Third  Kentucky  his  powerful  vizier,  Alim  Kul,  was  at  tiie  head 
Lunatic  Asylum,"  was  reestablished  for  its  orig-  of  tne  government,  are  included,  his  reign  ex- 
inal  purpose,  under  the  charge  of  nine  oommis-  tends  over  thirty-one  years.  The  population 
sioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  of  Khokan  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  peaceable 

The  only  State  officer  elected  at  the  regular  Sartes,  an  Iranian  tribe,  devoted  to  the  arts  of 

election  on  the  8d  of  August  was  a  Clerk  of  the  peace,  to  commerce,  and  industrial  pursuits, 

Court  of  Appeals.    The  total  vote  was  167,-  and  the  nomadic  and  warlike  Kiptchaks  and 

852,  of  which  T.  C.  Jones,  the  Democratic  can-  Karakirghiz,  who  are  of  Turkish  descent,  and 

didate,  received  114,848,  or  a  minority  of  60,-  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  Khokan.    The 

844.     Ten  members  of  Congress  were  elected,  undisputed  rule  of  the  Turkish  tribes  lasted 
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from  1848  to  1649,  in  which  latter  jear  the  three-fourths  of  the  khanate.    AUm  Enl  him- 
Sartes  obtained  control  of  the  govemment.  self  lost  his  life  nnder  the  walls  of  Taahkend. 
The  J  had,  in  1867,  again  to  give  waj  to  the  Khudajar  Khan  now  succeeded   in   seizing 
Tarks,   who,   amid  many  vioissitndes,  main-  again  the  reins  of  government.    Following  the 
tained  their  power  for  about  eight  years  until  advice  of  Mirza  Hakim  Bey,  the  richest  mer- 
the  death  of  their  leader,  Alim  Eul,  and  the  vie-  chant  of  Ehokan,  who  had  several  times  visited 
tory  of  the  Russians.    From  this  time  the  Sartes  the  fairs  of  Nijni-Novgorod  and  Poltava,  he 
and  Ehudayar  Eban,  who  fully  sympathized  concluded  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
with  them,  had  once  more  absolute  control  of  .  Russians  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  re- 
the  government.  lations.     Mirza   Hakim  Bey  was   appointed 
Ehudayar  Eh  an  is  the  son  of  Shere  Ali,  who  plenipotentiary  of  Ehokan,  and  as  such  took  up 
in  1841  was  appointed  Ehan  by  the  Eiptchaks  his  residence  at  Tashkend.    He  prevailed  upon 
during  the  conflicts  with  Ehan  Nasr  Ullah  of  the  Russians  to  conclude,  on  February  13, 
Bokhara,  the  father  of  the  present  Ehan.    In  1868,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  frieikLship 
the  conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the  Sartes,  with  Ehokan.    Ehudayar  appointed  his  broth- 
the  former  of  whom  were  headed  by  Tussuf  er.  Sultan  Marud,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Ming  Bashi,  or  rather  the  shrewd  and  ener-  Mergulan,  and  his  eldest  son,  Kaasyr  Eddyn 
getio  Musulman  Eul,  while  the  Sardes  had  as  Bey,  also  called  Ehan  Sade,  governor  of  Uie 
tlieir  leader  Thade  Ming  Bashi,  the  former  re-  eastern  provinces,  with  his  residence  at  An- 
mained  victors,  and  for  eight  years  Musulman  dic(jan,  the  centre  of  the  Eiptchak  and  Eara- 
Eul,  partly  as  prime-minister,  partly  as  re-  kirghiz.     The  son   of  Musulman  Eul,   Abn 
gent  and  sovereign,  was  the  ruler  of  Ehokan.  Rakhim,  also  called  Abelurrhaman,  who  seemed 
During  the  progress  of  tlie  conflict,  Shere  Ali  to  have  forgotten  the  assassination  of  his  fa- 
sided  with  the  Sartes ;  but,  when  the  latter  were  ther,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ehudayar.    The  trade 
totally  defeated,  Musulman  Eul  reinstated  Shere  with  Russia  considerably  increased,  and  during 
Ali  as  ruler.    Soon  after  the  Sartes  again  rose  the  winter  of  1871  Ehan  Sade  paid  a  visit  to 
in  rebellion,  and,  during  the  absence  of  Musul-  the  Russian  authorities  in  Tashkend,  where 
man  Eul,  defeated  Shere  All ;  but  their  power  Mirza  Hakim  gave  in  his  honor  a  splendid 
was  of  short  duration,  as  Musulman  Eul  sud-  banquet,  at  w.hich  a  Russian  enthusiast  oom- 
denly  appeared  and  fully  subdued  them.    In-  pared  the  young  prince  with  Peter  the  Great. 
stead  of  reinstating  Shere  Ali,  Musulman  Eul  in  1878  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eiptchaks 
appointed  the  son  of  Shere  Ali,  Ehudayar,  at  with  the  rule  of  Elhudayar,  which  had  never 
that  time  sixteen  years  old,  as  Ehan,  and  re-  ceased,  led  to  a  conspiracy,  when  the  Ehan 
mained  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  wild  fruit-trees  of  the 
the  regent  of  the  country.     When  the  Sartes  mountains,  which  constitute  an  important  arti- 
attempted  another  revolution,  and  were  even  cle  of  trade  for  the  merchants  of  Ehokan.    In 
favored  by  the  ungrateful  Ehudayar,  they  were  consequence  of  the  severe  measures  adopted 
again  totally  defeated.    Mohammed  Eul  was,  by  Ehan  Sade,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ehudayar, 
however,  unwise  enough  to  reappoint  Ehu-  who  enticed  forty  government  Eiptchaks  to 
dayar  as  Elhan.    The  latter,  to  get  rid  of  his  his  court  and  then  had  them  assassinated,  the 
guardian,  instigated  a  plot  for  the  assassina-  Eiptchaks  of  the  northwestern  districts  rose 
tion  of  Mohammed  Eul,  and,  when  the  latter  in  open  rebellion,  and  they  were  soon  joined 
escaped  and  collected  a  small  army,  Ehudayar  by  the  Earakirghiz  in  the  south  and  the  south- 
totally  defeated  him  near  Ikus,  at  the  con-  west.    The  chief  of  the  latter,  Batyr-Ehan,  a 
fluence  of  the  Marius  with  the  Jaxartes,  took  brother-in-law  of  Ehudayar,  was  likewise  as- 
him  prisoner  and  had  him  put  to  death  con-  sassinated  in  the  palace  of  the  latter.    The 
jointly  with  10,000  Eiptchaks.  The  undisputed  rebellions  Eiptchaks,  who  had  established  their 
rule  of  Ehudayar  and  the  Sartes  lasted  until  headquarters  in  the  town  of  Eara-Gul^ja,  ap- 
1857,  when  the  Ehan^s  brother,  MoUah  Ehan,  plied  to  the  Russians  for  aid,  but  met  with  a 
rose  in  rebellion  at  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied  decided  refusal.  During  the  winter  of  1878-^74, 
Turks.     Ehudayar  soon  saw  himself  aban-  the  leader  of  the  Eiptchaks,  Mehemed-Emir, 
doned  by  most  of  his  adherents,  and  even  his  in  the  popular  jargon  called  Mamir,  shot  him- 
own  relatives,  and  had  to  flee  to  the  Ehan  of  self  up  in  the  almost  inaccessible  stronghold 
Bokhara,  Nasr  Ullah,  who  made  several  at-  Eara-Gul<]ya.    In  1874,  according  to  the  Rua- 
tempts  to  restore  Ehudayar  to  power,  but  was  sian  press,  this  Ehan  had  shown  hostile  senti- 
every  time  defeated.    After  that,  MoUah  Ehan  ments  toward  Russia.    Mirza  Hakim,  the  pleni- 
remained  for  two  years  in  the  undisturbed  pos-  potentiary  of  Ehokan  at  Taahkend,  and  a 
session  of  his  power;  and,  when  he  was  assas-  decided  advocate  of  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
sinated  by  malcontents  of  his  own  party,  his  tions  with  Russia,  was  deposed,  and  another 
prime-minister,   Alim  Eul,  remained  at  the  merchant,  Mir  Alim  Bei,  became  the  confiden- 
head  of  the  government  until  1864.    The  at-  tial  adviser  of  the  Ehan.    The  rebels,  in  the 
tempts  of  Ehudayar,  who  in  the  mean  while  mean  while,  began  to  make  considerable  prog- 
had  been  elected  ruler  of  Tashkend,  to  dislodge  ress,  and  took  the  towns  of  Namangan  and 
him  from  power,  were  fruitless ;  but  he  finally,  Eorsan.     When  they,  however,  enoroaohed 
in  1864,  succumbed    to    the  Russians,  who  upon  territory  claimed  by  the  Russians,  plan- 
marched  an  army  into  Bokhara  and  annexed  dering  the  Jomuels,  who  are  nnder  Russian 
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protection,  and  stealing  150  camels  and  four  atare  of  the  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,"  besides 
boys,  the  Russian  authorities  concluded  to  in-  several  smaller  works.  He  received  the  de- 
terfere  and  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  gree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College  in  1855. 
The  disturbed  condition  of  this  country  was  KNAPP,  Rev.  Jacob,  an  American  evange- 
t bought  by  the  Russian  press  to  be  propitious  list  and  revivalist,  bom  in  Central  New  York, 
for  the  further  extension  of  Russian  rule.  in  1800;  died  in  Rockland^  111.,  March  2, 1874. 
KIRK,  Kdwaso  Norbis,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  His  early  life  was  passed  upon  a  farm,  but  when 
American  clergyman,  author,  and  pulpit  orator,  he  approached  manhood  he  felt  the  necessity 
bom  in  New  York  City,  August  14,  1802 ;  died  of  a  better  education,  especially  as  he  believed 
in  Boston,  March  27,  1874.  He  was  of  Scotch  himself  called  to  preach.  He  accordingly,  after 
ancestry,  and  was  educated  at  the  New  York  a  brief  preparatory  course,  entered  the  Haroil- 
schools  and  at  Princeton  College,  whence  he  ton  Literary  and  Theologic^d  Institution  (now 
gradnaied  in  1820.  He  next  studied  law  for  Madison  University)  in  1820  and  remained 
eighteen  months  in  New  York  City,  and  then  there  nearly  four  years.  He  was  but  a  dull 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  scholar,  his  early  hard  life  on  the  farm  having 
he  remained  four  yeara  On  leaving  Princeton  made  the  confinement  irksome  to  him,  or,  as 
he  was  employed  by  the  American  Board  of  he  himself  used  to  say  in  after-life,  *'  Hard 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  preach  work  had  made  his  blood  too  thick  for  any 
on  nuBsions  to  the  churches.  He  was  ordained  in  thing  but  failure  as  a  student."  Still  there  were 
1827  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby-  about  him  even  then  a  resistless  energy,  great 
terian  Church  in  Albany,  and  in  1828  became  powers  of  endurance,  a  cool  self-possession, 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  almost  Hibernian  readiness  of  wit.  lie 
which  had  been  gathered  by  his  labors  in  the  left  the  institution  before  the  completion  of  his 
great  revivals  in  which  Mr.  Finney  was  so  full  course,  commenced  preaching  and  giving 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Kirk  coincided  with  Mr.  vent  to  his  overflowing  energy,  by  managing  a 
Finney's  views,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  farm  and  conducting  a  country  store  at  tlie 
Beman,  of  Troy,  established  a  school  of  theol-  same  time.  He  was  somewhat  successful  in  all 
ogy  to  train  young  men  for  service  in  the  minis-  these  pursuits,  but  this  could  not  last.  After 
ttj  as  Evangelists.  He  also  took  a  very  active  two  or  three  years  of  what  was  to  him  an  un- 
part  with  Mr.  £.  C.  Delavan  in  promoting  the  satisfactory  life,  he  passed  through  what  he 
temperance  reform.  In  1887,  his  health  de-  regarded  as  a  new  conversion,  which  led  him 
manding  a  change,  Mr.  Kirk  resigned  his  pas-  to  consecrate  his  life  and  all  his  powers  fully 
torate  and  went  to  Europe.  He  spent  some-  to  the  service  of  God.  He  commenced  his 
what  more  than  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  and  work  as  an  evangelist,  not  knowing  whence 
Dr.  Baird  made  themselves  very  useful ;  estab-  the  support  of  his  family  was  to  come,  but 
lishing  the  first  American  Protestant  religious  very  soon,  from  small  beginnings  in  country 
service  there,  out  of  which  grew  the  American  hamlets,  he  was  called  to  the  larger  towns  and 
Chap|^  which  was  afterward  built  throoffh  his  cities,  and,  though  at  times  his  manners  and  Ian- 
exertions,  and  held  in  his  name  till  his  death,  guage  seemed  rough,  there  were  such  earnest- 
On  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1889,  he  preached  ness,  such  mtensity  of  feeling,  such  deep  ten- 
as  an  Evangelist  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  derness,  and  such  genuine  eloquence  in  his  ser- 
country,  his  remarkable  eloquence  and  his  mons  and  prayers,  that  none  who  listened  could 
intense  earnestness  and  faithfulness  drawing  fail  to  be  impressed  by  them.  This  effect  was 
thousands  to  hear  him  wherever  he  preached,  produced  as  surely  among  men  of  the  highest 
In  June,  1842,  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  culture  as  among  the  illiterate.  The  late  Presi- 
Monnt  Yernon  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  dent  Nott,  himself  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
then  just  organized,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  preachers  and  orators  of  the  present  century, 
remained  in  that  relation  till  1871,  though  in  attended  his  entire  course  of  sermons  in  Sche- 
1846  and  in  1856  he  spent  considerable  time  in  nectady,  and  took  copious  notes  of  them,  and 
Europe.  His  last  visit  in  1856  was  undertaken  said  repeatedly  in  public  that,  **  as  a  preacher 
at  the  request  of  the  American  and  Foreign  of  the  Gospel,  Jacob  Knapp  was  unequaled 
Christian  Union  (of  which  he  had  long  been  an  among  uninspired  men."  *^  I  could  publish  a 
officer),  to  organize  and  erect  a  chapel  for  regu-  volume  of  lus  sermons  from  my  notes,"  he 
lar  worship  for  American  Protestants  in  Paris,  added,  "  that  would  be  a  credit  to  our  first 
the  result  of  his  labors  there  nearly  twenty  preachers."  Mr.  Knapp  had  held  protracted 
years  before.  He  accomplished  this  work,  and  religious  services  in  almost  every  city  and  large 
after  a  hasty  visit  to  Palestine  returned  home,  town  in  the  Northern  States  during  his  forty 
In  1871,  in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  years*  labors  as  an  evangelist,  and,  though  he 
age  and  nearly  complete  blindness,  he  resigned  had  been  oftentimes  surrounded  by  howling 
his  pastorate,  though  preaching  occasionally,  mobs,  infuriated  by  his  vigorous  denunciation 
ULs  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy.  Dr.  Kirk  of  popular  vices,  he  was  never  injured  and 
had  published  very  many  occasional  sermons  never  unsuccessful.  Many  thousands  were  im- 
and  addresses ;  three  volumes  of  collected  ser-  proved  in  heart  and  life  by  his  earnest  words 
mons ;  a  series  of  *'  Lectures  on  Christ's  Para-  and  prayers,  and  many  others,  in  whom  the 
bles ; "  and  translations  of  *'  Gaussen  on  Inspira-  change  was  not  so  thorough  or  enduring,  were 
ion  "  and  of  Attic's  "Lectures  on  the  Liter-  yet  for  the  time  transformed  and  made  to  have 
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aspirations  for  a  better  life.  For  foar  or  five 
years  past  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  bad 
resided  on  his  farm  near  Rockford,  111.  Some 
of  his  sermons  have  been  pabllshed,  and  are 
admirable  specimens  of  earnest  appeals  and 
inexorable  logio. 

KNOWLTO]!^^,  Rev.  Miles  Jcstik,  D.D.,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  missionary,  Orientalist,  and 
author,  born  in  West  Wardsboro',  Vt.,  Februa- 
ry 8,  1825,  died  in  Ningpo,  China,  September 
1 0, 1 874.  lie  w  as  educated  in  Madison  Univer- 
sity and  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1853,  and  having 
been  ordained  in  his  native  town  in  October, 
sailed  as  a  missionary  with  his  wife,  for  Ningpo, 
China,  December  10,  1853.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  great  zeal,  acquired  the  difficult 
language  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  thor- 
oughly mastered  its  literature  and  philosophy, 
that  some  time  before  his  death  an  eminent 
native  Chinese  scholar  said  to  Bishop  Russell, 
*^  Teacher  Knowlton  is  regarded  by  us  all  as 
the  Confucius  of  the  West."  With  all  his 
cares,  preaching  several  times  a  week,  trans- 
lating books  and  tracts,  managing  the  mission 


church,  and  teaching  a  theological  class,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  health  gave  way;  in 
1862  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Unit-ed 
States  for  rest  and  restoration.  In  about 
eighteen  months  he  returned  to  his  work  with 
a  constitution  still  vigorous  and  capable  of 
great  endurance,  but  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties  he  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  China  which  he  betieved  to  be  needed,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  This  great  labor  was  performed  in 
the  rare  intervals  of  leisure  (much  of  it  taken 
from  the  hours  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  rest)  which  his  other  engrossing  duties 
permitted,  but  it  is  a  work  of  extensive  and 
profound  research,  and  will  remain  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  customs,  habits,  manners, 
religion,  and  literature  of  the  Chinese.     It  was 

Sublished  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
ociety.  His  excessive  labors  had  weakened 
his  constitution  so  much  that,  when  he  liad  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  about  September  1st,  be 
succumbed  to  it  almost  immediately.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity in  1871. 


LAIRD,  John,  M.  P.,  a  English  ship-builder  His  firm  built  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  the 
and  Conservative  member  of  Parliament  for  Shenandoah,  and  several  other  privateers,  and 
Birkenhead,  most  widely  known,  both  in  Eu-  numerous  blockade-runners  for  the  Confeder- 
rope  and  America,  as  the  builder  of  the  Ala-  ates,  and,  after  the  Geneva  arbitration,  when 
bama,  and  other  Confederate  privateers ;  born  it  was  found  that  $15,500,000  had  been  award- 
in  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1806  ;  died  in  Birk-  ed  to  the  United  States  for  damages  caused  by 
cnhead,  after  a  long  illness,  October  29,  1874.  these  privateers,  Mr.  Laird  became  exceedingly 
Ue  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  Laird,  was  unpopular  in  Great  Britain.  "  His  memory  " 
educated  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  (said  one  of  the  London  papers)  ^^  will  be  long 
and  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  com-  kept  green  in  the  budget,  and  he  has  an  en- 
menoed  the  business  of  iron-ship-building  and  during  monument  in  the  taxation  of  his  oonn- 
engineering,  which  in  time  grew  into  the  great  trymen." 

house  of  John  Laird,  Sons  <&  Co.  He  retired  LANMAK,  Rear- Admiral  Joseph,  U.  S.  N., 
from  active  participation  in  the  busmess  of  this  a  brave  and  highly-esteemed  naval  officer,  forty- 
house  in  October,  1861.  He  was  for  forty  nine  years  in  the  service;  bom  in  Isorwich, 
years  and  more  an  active  promoter  of  the  Conn.,  July  18,  1810;  died  in  that  city,  March 
docks  and  all  other  public  works  and  improve-  13,  1874.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  from 
ments  at  Birkenhead;  was  for  many  years  Connecticut,  January  1,  1825;  was  commia- 
chairman  of  the  Birkenhead  Improvement  sioned  lieutenant  in  March,  1885;  commander. 
Commissioners,  and  one  of  the  Government  September,  1855 ;  captain,  1861 ;  commodore. 
Trustees  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  August  29, 1862 ;  and  rear-admiral  in  1869.  He 
Board.  He  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  a  ma-  commanded  the  frigate  Minnesota  in  the  K(»lh- 
gistrate  for  Cheshire,  and  was  first  elected  to  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  1864-'65, 
Parliament  in  December,  1861.  In  politics  he  was  in  command  of  the  second  division  of  Por- 
was  a  Liberal  Conservative,  and  was  decidedly  ter^s  squadron  at  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher, 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  and  was  admiral  of  the  South- Atlantic  Squad- 
Church,  as  leading  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  ron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  1869  to  1871, 
English  Church.  He  was,  however,  in  favor  of  and  on  his  return  in  May,  1872,  received  leave 
great  reforms  in  the  former,  and  the  extension  of  absence,  and,  his  health  failing,  retired  to 
of  its  usefulness.  He  was  also  in  favor  of  ex-  Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  his  deatlj. 
tending  education  among  all  classes,  and  of  the  His  genial  manners  won  for  him  the  cordiiil 
exercise  of  economy  in  the  naval  expenditures,  respect  of  all  his  associates  and  acquaintances. 
During  our  late  civil  war  he  made  himself  con-  LEDRU  -  ROLLIN,  Alsxakdbs  Auouete, 
spicuous  in  Parliament  by  his  advocacy  of  the  originally  only  Lbobxt,  a  French  statesmaji. 
Confederate  cause,  and  his  incessant  attacks  cabinet  minister,  politician,  and  reformer,  bom 
on  the  United  States  Federal  Government  in  Paris,  February  2,  1807 ;  died  in  that  city. 
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December  31,  1874.    He  was  the  son  of  an  ness,  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  as  well 
eminent  and  wealthy  physician,  Dr.  Jacques  as  his  devotion  to  tlie  interests  of  the  laboring- 
Philippe  Ledm,  and  only  assumed  tlie  addition  classes,  made  him  very  popular  with  his  con- 
RoUin  in  1880,  which  belonged  to  his  mother's  stituents,  and  caused  his  return  at  the  succes- 
family,  to  distinguish  himself  from  another  ad-  sive  elections  by  acclamation.     In  1844  he 
yocate,  M.  Oharles  Ledm,  of  about  his  own  visited  Ireland,  his  wife  being  a  wealthy  Irish 
age.    He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  lady,  and  was  received  with  great  honors  by 
Paris,  studied  law  at  the  university,  passed  his  the  populace,  though  O'Gonnell  treated  him 
examination  and  received  his  diploma  in  1828,  coldly.   In  1845,  finding  that  the  National^  the 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  A  paper  republican  organ,  was  determined  to  oppose 
on  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Paris  him,  he  establii^hed  a  new  journal.  La  JReforme^ 
during  the  insurrection  of  1882  established  his  and  installed  Flocon  as  editor.   His  social  man- 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  employed  as  ifesto  of  1845,  while  securing  him  the  support 
connsel  by  most  of  the  republican  conspira-  of  the  lower  i^anks  of  society,  estranged  from 
tors  who  were  prosecnted  under  Louis  Philippe,  him  that  of  the  middle  classes,  and  his  uncom- 
In  these  trials  he  gained  considerable  popn-  promising  support  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
larity  by  the  boldness  of  his  style,  and  soon  suffrage  displeased  the  monarchical  opposition 
became  the  avowed  representative  of  the  Oom-  headed  by  Odilon-Barrot  and  others.   He  took 
mnnist  interest.    In  1887  he  assumed  the  edi-  a  leading  part  in  all  the  republican  demonstra- 
torship of  Xh^Jowrrud  du  Palait^  a  leading  law  tions  in  the  provinces  in  1847,  and,  when  the 
journal,  and  occupied  this  position  for  ten  revolutiou  broke  out,  became  for  a  short  time 
years.     He  also  superintended  the  publication  its  acknowledged  leader,  being  chiefly  instru- 
of  several  works  on  French  jurisprudence,  in*  mental  in  preventiug  the  regency  of  the  Duch- 
cluding  a  digest  of  decisions  in  the  courts  from  ess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
1795  to  1887,  which  he  prefaced  with  an  intro-  Chamber  of   Deputies,  and  in  securing  the 
duction  on  the  influence  of  the  French  school  powerful  aid  of  Lamartine.    On  the  organiza- 
on  law  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  history  of  tion  of  the  Provisional  Government  he  was 
law,  of  legislation,  and  of  the  teachings  of  emi-  one  of  its  members,  and  accepted  the  portfolio 
nent  jurists  under  the  Empire  and  the  Restora-  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.    But  the  cabinet 
tion.    This  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  thus  improvised  contained  elements  so  incon- 
period  ending  in  1845.    He  filled  the  position  grnous  that  their  harmonious  action  was  im- 
of  chief  editor  of  Ls  Droit,  a  daily  law  journal,  possible.  Every  shade  of  sentiment  was  repre- 
In  1888  he  purchased  the  position  of  attorney  sented,  from  the  mild  and  conciliatory  repub- 
at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  a  position  which  he  licanism  of  Lamartine,  the  stalwart  democracy 
abandoned  for  politics  in  1846.    He  bad  ac-  of  Berryer,  and  the  elo<^uent  bat  considerate 
quired  a  great  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sympathy  of  Ledrn-Rollm  for  the  struggling 
fearlessness   in   his   advocacy  of  republican  masses,  to  the  fierce  radicalism  of  Louis  Blanc, 
views,  and  in  1839  was  nominated  for  a  deputy  For  the  moment,  Ledru-Rollin  was  the  favorite 
in  the  National  Assembly  from  St.-Valery-sur-  of  both  the  haurgeoUU  and  the  ouvrierB,  or 
Somme,  but  lacked  11  votes  of  a  minority.    In  working-men,  and  loud  were  the  clamors  that 
1841  he  was  returned  as  a  depnty  from  Mans,  he  should  assume  the  dictatorship.    But,  with 
in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  to  fill  the  vacancy  a  patriotism  worthy  of  all  honor,  he  put  aside 
caused  by  the  death  of  Etienne  Gamier-Pages,  promptly  all  such  suggestions,  and,  though  dis- 
His  address  to  the  electors,  boldly  avowing  his  approving  many  of  the  measures  of  his  col- 
repnblican  sympathies,  was  made  the  occasion  lei^es  in  private,  gave  tliem  his  public  sanc- 
of  a  prosecution  against  him  by  the  Govern-  tion,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  indications 
rxwaC  which,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  defense  of  want  of  harmony  in  the  ministry,  till  the 
of  Odilon-Barrot,  Berryer,  and  Marie,  sentenced  hourgeoins  came  to  denounce  and  hate  him  for 
him  to  four  months^  imprisonment  and  a  fine  acts  which  he  had  most  heartily  protested 
of  8,000  francs ;  but  this  decision  was  annulled  against  in  private.  He  was  also  held  responsible 
and  the  Government  defeated  on  an  appeal  to  for  the  publication  of  the  Bulletins  de  la  Ri- 
the  Court  of  Cassation.    Thus  introduced  into  pubtique,  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  pro- 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Ledru-Rollin  be-  duction  of  George  Sand.    Nevertheless,  by  his 
came  naturally  the  chief  of  the  extreme  Left,  zeal  and  courage,  he  materially  assisted  in 
or  *'''  The  Mountain,"  as  it  began  to  be  called  in  maintaining    tranquillity  in  Paris,  protected 
allusion  to  the  times  of  the  earlier  Revolution.  Emile  de  Girardin  from  a  mob,  defeated  the 
But  notwithstanding   his  extraordinary  elo-  insurrectionary    attempt  of  April  16th,  and 
qnence,   M.   Ledru-Rollin  was  too   intensely  reconciled  the  democrats  to  the  return  of  the 
radical  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  army  to  the  capital.  In  the  insurrection  of  May 
more  moderate  Republicans  and  Radicals  of  15th  he  luded  in  defeating  the  object  of  the 
the  I^ft,  and  had  not  sufficient  tact  to  rally  insurgents,  but  courageously  defended  Louis 
round  him  and  retain  the  snpport  of  any  very  Blanc  and  Caussidi^re,  who  were  accused  ][>e- 
considerable  following,  and  hence  he  was  for  fore  the  Assembly.    After  the  insurrection  of 
several  years  a  general  without  soldiers,  and  June  24th,  Ledru-Rollin  resumed  his  seat  in 
exerted  but  little  influence  in  the  Chamber,  the  Assembly,  and  his  splendid  speeches  in  ex- 
Outside,  his  radical  views,  bis  intense  earnest-  planation  of  the  insurrection,  and  against  the 
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sending  of  a  French  anny  into  Italy,  were  par-  of  literature  proper  there  was  a  diiDiniahed 
ticolarly  admired.    In  the  presidential  election  amount.    Yet^  it  is  a  good  token  that,  when 
of  1848  he  received  only  870,119  votes,  while  aocoont  is  taken  of  the  number  of  copies  cir- 
Louis  Napoleon  received  5,000,000,  and  Oavai-  oulated,  some  of  the  best  books  have  had  a 
gnac  nearly  1,500,000.   His  eloquent  appeals  in  dear  advantage  above  their  inferiora.    It  wiU 
behalf  of  a  truly  republican  government  some-  be  found,  also,  in  noticing  the  works  of  wkich 
what  revived  his  popularity  during  the  iSrst  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  pagea, 
part  of  1849.     He  fraternized  with  the  ad-  that,  though  the  number  of  important  prodnc- 
vanced  republicans,  and  at  the  elections  of  tions  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  is 
that  year  was  chosen  by  five  departments,  nut  large,  yet  enough  will  be  recognized  as 
This  display  of  popular  support  encouraged  of  such  superior  merit  that  they  make  up  in 
him  to  a  still  more  hearty  opposition  to  the  weight  some  part  of  what  they  lack  in  number. 
Government,  and  especially  to  present  himself        Hibtobt. — In  this  important  department  of 
as  the  defender  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  composition,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
had  been  crushed  by  the  arms  of  France.    On  contributions  of   enduring  value    have  been 
June  18th  he  and  his  adherents  attempted  an  made  to  our  literature.    Mr.  Bancroft'8  tenth 
insurrectionary  demonstration  in  Paris ;  but,  volume,  completing  his  standard  '*  History  of 
before  they  had  time  to  take  any  decisive  the  United  States,"  is  worthy  of  the  repnta- 
measures,  the  insurgents  were  surrounded  by  tion  won  by  his  previous  volumes.    His  treat- 
troops  and  completely  overpowered.    Ledru-  ment  of  the  military  operations  in  the  Bevolo- 
RoUin,  after  remaining  concealed  for  about  tionary  War  has  occasioned  no  little  contro- 
three  weeks,  escaped  to  Belgium  and  thence  to  versy,  but  no  room  has  been  left  to  qne«tion 
England,  whence  he  directed  a  solenm  protest  the  value  of  the  material  he  has  gathered  to 
againt  the  decree  summoning  him  before  the  illustrate  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  war. 
High  Court  of  Justice.    He  was  sentenced  by  which  he  has  used  with  brilliant  effect.     It  is 
default  to  transportation  for  life.    In  1850  he  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  select  a  later 
published  a  notable  work  on  the  decline  of  period  for  the  termination  of  his  work.    A 
England,   and   from  time  to  time  produced  narrative  covering  the  interval  between  the 
other  books  and  pamphlets,  all  characterized  acknowledgment  of  American   independence 
by  extreme  views.     He  fraternized  with  the  and  the  organization  of  the  national  govern- 
leading  revolutionists,  such  as  Mazzini,  Kos-  ment,  from  the  materials  he  must  have  at  bia 
suth,  and  Ruge,  and  in  1857  was  again  con-  command,  would  throw  light  on  a  portion  of 
demned  by  default  to  transportation  for  being  our  annals  that  has  not  been  heretofore  ade- 
concerned  in  a  plot  against  Napoleon  III.    His  quately  explored.    In  '^  The  Life  and  Deatii 
name  was  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  of  John  of  Barneveld,"  Mr.  Motley  has  fur- 
of  1860,  and  he  continued  the  unrelenting  ene-  nished  a  valuable  and  deeply-interesting  con- 
my  of  the  imperial  rSgime,    In  1869  he  was  tinuation  of  his  historical  works  on  the  NetL- 
again  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  am-  erlands,  while  he  permits  us  to  regard  it  as 
nesty  of  that  year;    but  in  1870,  during  the  the  promise  of  another  brilliant  work — a  hia- 
short  administration  of  Emile  Ollivier,  he  was  tory  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.     '^  The  Old 
amnestied  and  allowed  to  reenter  France,  and  Regime  in  Canada,"  by  Francis  Parkman,  oar- 
on  March  25th  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  ries  forward  the  admirable  series,  in  which 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  author  is  tracing  the  course  of  French  ex- 
He  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  for  ploration  and  attempted  colonization  on  tiiis 
three  departments  in  Februar}',  1871,  but  re-  continent.    A  work  of  historical  importance, 
signed  at  once,  ha\ing  previously  refused  to  be  though  autobiographical  in  form,  in  course  of 
a  candidate.    He  had  since  remained  in  retire-  publication,  is  the  **  Memoirs  of  John  Qninoj 
ment    Besides  the  works  already  named,  M.  Adams,  comprising  Portions  of  his  Diary  from 
Ledru-RoUin  had  published:   '* Orations  and  1796    to  1848,"  edited   by  Charles   Francis 
Pleadings; "  "  A  Letter  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  on  Adams.    A  second  volume  of  Vice-President 
the  State,  the  Church,  and  Education  "  (1844) ;  Wilson's  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
'*  On  Pauperism  in  the  Rural  Districts,  and  the  Slave  Power  "  covers  an  important  portion  of 
Reforms  needed  to  abolish  Mendicity ; "  and  that  epoch  of  our  political  history  which  was 
several  pamphlets  disavowing  all  connection  closed  by  the  Civil  War.    His  narrative  is  not 
with  the  socialists.  specially  brilliant,  but  is  remarkable  for  its 
LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  dispassionate  treatment  of  a  strife  in  which 
RESS  IN  1874.    According  to  statistical  data,  the  autlior  bore  so  prominent  a  part.    To  the 
our  literature  flourished  during  the  past  year,  materials  for  a  history  of  the  war  itself,  some 
for  the  Librarian  of  Congress  reports  an  in-  valuable  contributions  have  been  made.    ^^Lin- 
crease  in  the  number  of  copyrights  over  that  coin  and  Seward,"  by  ex-Secretary  Wellea,  oon- 
of  the  year  preceding.    But  here,  if  figures  do  troversial  in  tone  and  not  free  from  the  asper- 
not  lie,  they  at  least  convey  an  erroneous  im-  ity  of  political  partisanship,  yet  embodies  stete- 
pression.    Including  school-books  and  ephem-  ments  of  fact  by  a  competent  witness  that 
eral  publications  of  all  sorts,  the  mass  of  print-  cannot  well  be  neglected  by  a  fiiture  historian 
ed  leaves  that  come  legitimately  under  the  of  President  Lincoln^s  Administration.     '^  The 
name  of  books  may  have  been  larger,  but  Life  of  Rear- Admiral  Andrew  Hull  Foote,**  by 
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Prof.  Hoppin,  at  once  commemorates  an  heroic  Historjr  of  the  GemiAii  Emperors  and  their  Con- 
character,  records  an  important  part  of  the  temporarie*.  Translated  from  the  German,  and 
operations  by  which  the  mUitary  power  of  the  p^X  ^"^  Authentic  Sources,  by  Elizabeth 
Confederacy  was  broken,  and  adds  to  our  liter-       a  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

ary  treasares  one  of  the  most  charming  of  biog-  Founded  on  Dr,  David  Mailer's  History  of  the  Ger- 

rai^es.     Of  similar  interest,  but  subordinat-  m^Q  People.    By  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 

ing  public  to  personal  topics,  is  "  Personal  Rem-  r>  ^-  ^J"  *^i  °i?'°7i.°t  ^"^^Kv  ^X""  *^®  Earliest 

iniscences,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  of  General  £*wl    By^Baya^^^^^^^^                          ""     ^^''^ 

Robert  E.  Lee,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  America  not  discovered  by  Columbus.    An  His- 

D.  D.     A  work  making  no  pretension  to  the  torioal  Sketch  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the 

dignity  of  history,  but  giving  a  clearer  insight  Norsemen  in  the  Tenth  Century.    By  E.  B.  Ander- 

into  the  spirit  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  than  ^^'^i  ^'  ^u^^^  '^®  Uuiversity  of  Wisconsin.    With 

many  forLl  histories^  is  the  volume  entitled  ISdteik'c^t  ?f  rs^ii&L^J^IiL^^^^^^ 

**A  Rebel's  Recollections,"  by  George  Cary  AHiatory  of  the  Orijjin  of  the  Appellation^*  Key- 

Eggleston.   The  defeated  ^^  rebel "  eats  no  hum-  stone  State^"  as  applied  to  the  Commonwealth  of 

bJe  pie  for  the  propitiation  of  the  "  loyal,"  but  Pennsylvania.    Together  with  Extracts  from  Many 

teUs  in  manly  fashion  why  and  how  they  fought,  ^"tho»-iti^  relative  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Doclara- 

and  how  they  took  the  Lvitable  defeat  wLn  ^^      ^"^^P^'^^^"^  ^^  *^«  Continental  Congress, 

itoame.     In  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  his-  The  Heroism  of  Hannah  Duston,  together  with 

tory  there  have  appeared  some  works  of  per-  the  Indian  Wars  of  New  England.    By  Hobert  B. 

manent  value,     v*  The  History  of  the  Missions  ^^^f^7^,  ^        ^  *v   r.  n         ^  wn-          ^  ix 

of  the  American  Board  of  Cqmmissioners  for  /:!  i^?"*f27  S^  *^®  P^"fS^  ""^  ,^-^"""  ^S^  Mary 

.      ^.    .         7     T  J'     vM*"»"«Mv«*«*o  _iwi  (including  the  General  Catalogue),  from  its  Foundu- 

Foreign  Missions  m  India,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  tion,  in  16«0,  to  I8r4. 

Anderson,  for  forty  years  Corresponding  Sec-  The  Secret  Service  in  the  Late  War.    By  General 

retary  of  the  Board,  is  of  the  highest  authority  L.  C.  Baker,  Late  Chief  of  the  National  Detective 

as  to  the  facts  it  embodies:    the  venerable  ^^^Pt'        *  *u     *       •        *    v_i         it*. 

author,  besides  having  access  to  the  records  of  By  T.wT  Evans."  ""*"  Ambuknoe  in  Pans. 
his  office,   interpreting  them  in  the  light  of 

his  protracted  administrative  experience,  and  Bioobapht.-— "  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jeflfer- 
bringing  to  their  exposition  a  sagacious  kdg-  son,"  by  James  Parton,  like  others  of  Mr. 
ment  and  a  high  degree  of  literary  culture.  Parton's  works,  but  in  an  eminent  degree,  is 
"The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,"  readable.  He  has  the  art  of  effective  selec- 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  is  written  in  tion,  and  of  so  presenting  the  facts  which 
sympathy  with  the  religious  movement  it  re-  make  for  his  purpose  as  to  win  the  unsuspect- 
counts,  but  without  bitterness  toward  those  to  ing  reader's  confidence.  At  the  same  time  he 
whom  he  is  antipathetic.  The  story  he  tells  undoubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of  sincerity 
has  been  told  before,  but  scarcely  ever  so  well  and  the  full  purpose  of  dealing  fairly  with  his 
told.  A  workof  much  value  in  the  philosophy  subject  and  with  all  other  men.  But  his  ad- 
of  history  is  "  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  miration  for  his  hero  is  too  great  to  make  liis 
France,  from  the  Inception  of  the  Great  Rev-  representations  of  those  who  held  antagonis- 
olntion  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire,"  by  tic  poutions  toward  him  altogether  trust- 
Prof:  0.  K.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Mich-  worthy.  The  late  Chief-Justice  Chase  selected 
igan.  The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  beforehand  his  biographer.  He  was  said  by 
historical  works  of  William  H.  Prescott,  with  some  who  most  admired  him  to  have  been  a 
his  final  revisions,  gives  a  new  lease  of  pop-  poor  Judge  of  character,  and  readers  of  theau- 
ularity  to  a  series  of  productions  which  men  thorized  biography  will  think  that  selection  an 
«A^i*W  not  willingly  let  die.  We  find  also  the  instance  in  proof.  While  Judge  Waldron  is  un- 
foUowing,  which  can  be  only  mentioned :  donbtedly  a  man  worthy  of  the  respect  with 

Outline,  of  the  World's  Hiatoir,  Ancient,  Me-  7**]°]J,  ^'^^f  ^*^«?5  ?^'f^^  him  the  most 
di»val  and  Modem,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  ^mifhle  critic  would  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of  Man-  gftrd  his  book  as  successfhl.  Another  account 
kind.    By  William  8frinton,M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  of   the  *'Life  and  Public  Services"   of   Mr. 

^^K!T?y  ^X.^Sl^^^,":^^*-  4. ,,,  w   11     AT...  ^^^^  ^y  J-  ^-  Schuckers,  his  private  secre- 

The  Four  CiviliaationB  of  the  World.   An  Hiaton-  ♦„«-  s'  «  -^.-^u  ^^^-^  /»wa/1u^1xIa  X;«^^  ^f  ™.^«i, 

cal  Betroepect.    By  Henry  Wikoff.  ^3^'  ^,f  ™^?J  more  creditable  piece  of  work, 

PhflBnicia  and  Israel.    An  Historical  Essay.    By  ^^ry  fuU  on  the  public,  and  sufficiently  so  on 

AugoatuB  3.  Wilkin^,  M.  A.  the  private  and  domestic  relations,   of  the 

Ancient  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  down  to  Chief-Justice.    The  life  of  Theodore  Parker 

the  Death  of  Alexander.    By  B.  F.  PenneU,  In-  ^gs  written  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  two  volumes  that 

atractor  m  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  — ui,^^*   «.««k    isf^.^,^  -wii    ««♦  -^^.i.    ^t.* 

A  Manual  of  OniversalChui^h  History.    By  Rev.  7""®^*  much  literary  skill,  yet  with  great 

Jobn  AUoff,  D.  D.    Translated  from  the  German  fuUness,  gave  the  thoughtful  reader  the  means 

bv  F.  J.  Pablsch,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  Thomas 3.  Byrne,  of  fairly  estimating  their  subject.     But  the 

or  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West                    '  work  was  too  voluminous  for  extensive  cirou- 


from 

Hi.4torieaI  and  Biographical  Sketches.'  tractive  in  style,  is  the  volume  by  the  Rev. 
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O.   B.  Frothingham.    The  Hon.  John  Bige-  A  History  of  tha  Character  and  AohiaTeiqenta  of 

low,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  Sll/*^"*^   Christopher  Columbus.     By  Aaron 

perfect  copy  ofDr.  Franklin's  antobiography,  '^Zogr.^y.r  and    Journal    of  Bar.  Ham-n 

has  made  np,  from  this  and  his  pnnted  oorre-  Bangs.    Edited  by  faU  Daughter. 

st)ondence  and  other  works,  a  "Life  of  Bei\ja-  The  Vanarabla  Mayhaws.    By  W.  A.  Hallock. 

min  Franklin  written  by  himself."     It  has  ^-  ^• 

been  very  successfully  done,  and  forms  what  ^The  Ufa  of  Horace  Greeley.    Including  Graphic 


biogra- 

phy  are  uneqaaled  and  incomparable,  has  pat  ByMrs.  J.  St.  JohnEckel.                 .,..,, 

forth  a  "  Life  of  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.,»  the  p.^jijf*  ""bv^oCs"  o"  Abl^ 

ftther  of  the  late  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Sidney  lj,^  „f  th,  'ooveraon  ot  Penniylvanuu    With 

h.  Morse,  and  a  man  of  mented  distinction  tha  Inoidantal  History  of  tha  Suta  from  160»  to 

on  his  own  account.    The  memory  of  an  al-  is/li.   By  Wiillam  C.  Armor, 

most  forgotten  celebrity  is  pleasantly  revived  t»              n          4.v«^i.           ..     ^ 

in  the  "  Memoir,  Lettei,  md  a  Selection  from  ^  Po«ra^;-Onr  poets  have  for  the  most  part 

the  Poems  and  Prose  Writings  of  Anna  Letitia  J?«1  "i*"*; «""  "*»«'"^'^  ^"*f  «•«*<*«»  <»f  •«»? • 

Barbauld,"  by  Grace  A,  Ellis.    The  oorre-  ?*°**  ""^  *|l*  volumes  worth  notion^jre  ool- 

spondence  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin-a  nieoe  of  Mrs.  ^f^V^  °f  P'«^  nfr*"  w  *l.rn ''n  1*  "^'^ 

tfarbauld,  and  a  kdy  of  some  literary  credits  »*  »tervals.    Dr.  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes  has 

with  Dr7WiiUam  tilery  Channing  has  been  K**  <'°*  *"«''  a  volume,  entitled  "Songs  of 

liberated  from   its  state   of  suppression,  to  M«>y  Seasons,"  quite  a  number  of  them  those 

which  both  parties  had  voted  it,  and  forisa  2?'""wS?J^'"!*""  ii"  /    "H  w  *  '^l^  ****PV. 

volume  of  biographical  interest.    If  it  cannot  ^\  Whittier's  collection,  "Hazel-BloMonis^" 

be  said  that  any  new  developments  are  made  «<'°^""  ""^  "'1k'''IPJJTi,^**  deserve  to  be 

of  Dr.  ChanniLg's  character  or  sentiments,  fanked  among  the  beet  of  his  recent  prodnc- 

stiU  these  are  4en  in  some  new  lights,  and  *'°"«-,   i^^fV^*""  ^Tm'!^?  »k     P^'^-.f^' 

show  to  advantage.    Two  charaotera  o?  our  ^"*>  "«  ^^"*'i,*'J  ® m*'' w*1".k  *'/***2f   T 


Life  of  Josiah  Qninoy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  Pj^f,'  ^**Ta*^/\!' w'  H  1.^^^  *-*"?*  ^'^' 
by  Josiah  Quincy,  with  Additions,"  edited  by  f^^^^.^^  %^^^  *of^TP  an  origmal  conoep- 
pi:.-  a »  rt„!_ '_     *  i._  *v-  *.iTL_j__ .       '    tion  of  the  Evil  One.    More  impersonal  than 


FiiTo  nn.an  rtninn*     A  Ian  »).<>  «niT^ar<n» .  tiott  of  thc  Evil  Ouc.    More  impersoual  thsu 

Ehza  Susan  Qnincy.  Also  the  following :  ^^^  ^^^  Adversary  of  God  and  mm,  he  (or  it) 

The  Life  of  Samuel  F,  B.  Morse,  Inventor  of  the  loses  in  proportion  the  capacity  to  impress  the 

^Tatfe'otgr^l'n  F^^rL'S'STiSS^S;.  '^^f'>\  ^f;  Bayard  Taylor  Ijas  produoed 

and  Personal  BeooUoctiona  of  the  Great  American  The  Frophet,     a  tragedy,  which  ghow«  a 

Tragedian.    By  James  Bees.    With  Portrait  and  good  deal  of  power  m  invention  and  skill  in 

Auto^raplis.  construction.    Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  a 

Lile  0?  George  Bashiell  Bayard,  late  Captain  U.  poem  for  illustration,  which  is  noticed  in  an- 

iamtl!r!iaW""^""'''^''"'""-     ^^  V  ^'^    ^;  i'^  '^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  V^, 

The  Life  of  Bodolph  Stier,  from  German  Sources,  ^^lar  knack  of  telling— or  partly  telling  and 

By  John  P.  Lacroix.  partly  suggesting — a  story  in  verse,  wliiob  is 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Charlea  Sumner,  quite  effective.     "  The  Emigrant's  Story,  and 

^^f  •A^'^^^i??!?^®?^'"'   Q  1^-         Tj    T        n     *  Other  Poems,"  includes  some  pieces  of  this 

^Sketohe.  of  Illustrious  Soldier..    ByJameaGnmt  ^^^^    His  "  other  poems  "  are  not  strikingly 

The  History  of  a  Great  Mind.    A  Survey  of  the  poetical.     Nora  Perry,   we  believ^  is  a  new 

Education  and  Opinions  of  John  Stuart  Mill.    By  candidate  for  the  public  favor,   and  made  a 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  President  of  Hiram  College,  good  impression  by  her  "  After  the  Ball,  and 

Life  of  Charles  Sumner.    ByJ.  and  J.  D.  Chap-  otliftr  Poema  "    Thfl  fnllnwinir  tJtlAa  ata  n<^t^fl  • 

lin.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Claflin,  lately  ^^^®'  roems.      X  lie  loiiowing  uues  are  noted . 

Governor  of  Massachusetta.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.   An  Historical  Tragedy.  By 

Life  of  David  Crockett.    By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  George  H.  Calvert. 

Bev.  Pbineas  Stowe,  and  Bethel  Work.    By  Bov.  Vers  de  Sooi^t4.    By  Praed,  Landor,  Thackeray, 

H.  A.  Cooke.  Moore,  Holmes,  Calveney,  Saxe,  Locker,  Dobaon, 

Memorial  of  Thomas  Ewin^,  of  Ohio.  and  the  other  recent  authors  in  this  department. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  Sumner ;  his  Boy-  Selected  by  Charles  H.  Jones.   With  illustrated  title 

hood,  Education,  and  Public  Career.    By  the  Bev.  and  viguettes. 

Elias  Nason.  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  other  Poems. 

Keminiscences,  Sketches,  and  Addresses^  selected  By  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 

jPoems.    By  Charles  Alanson  Munger. 


from  my  Papers  during  a  Ministry  of  Forty-five 
Years,  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  By 
Bev.  J.  B.  Hutchison,  D.  D. 


Verses  of  Many  Days.    By  Wm.  Osoom  Stoddard. 
Echoes  of  the  Foot-HiUs.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Tell  it  All:  The  Storv  of  a  Life's  Experience  in        The  Circassian  Boy.  A  Poem.  Translated  tfarouffh 
Mormonism.    An  Autooiography.    By  Mrs.  T.  B.     the  German  from  tne  Busslan  of  Lermontoff.     By 
H.  Sten house.  T.  S.  Conant. 

A  Memorial  of  Charles  Sumner.    By  the  City  of        Poems  of  Twenty  Tears.     By  Laura  Winthrop 
Boston.  Johnson. 
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Tho  Captom'a  Story.  A  Poem.    B7  Mvy  Ashley  nesB,  that  are  common  to  Norse  literature. 

Townsend.       ^          «   -n.i.    v  *i.  tt       1  The  individuality  of  the  writer  is  shown  in  the 

^I^Ii^^'aILS^b;' jirnry  Vosbunr.  ffioity  with  which  he  haa  given  form  to  the 

Poems.    By  H.  B.  Hudson.    ^             "            °  elements  of  romance.     Among  examples  of 

Northern  Ballads.'   By  Edward  L.  Anderson.  avowed    moral  fiction^    '*  The  Opening  of  a 

A  Wild  Bouquet.    By  Leon  Claire.  Ohestnut-Burr,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  de- 

The  Pioneer.    By  William  Seaton.  gepy^s  a  very  high  place.    From  a  long  Ibt  of 

Atala;  or.  Love  in  a  Desert.    A  Metrical  Indian  «^„^i„  «„j  *«i«„    ;««i„^i;„«  ♦«„„«i„«.:^«-  a.^«. 

Lewnd.    B>  William  Watson  Waldron,  A.  B.  ?»^?^  ^^  tales,  including  translations  from 

Poems.    By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    With  an  Original  foreign  languages,  but  excludmg  reprints,  the 

Memoir.    By  Biohard  Henry  Stoddard.  following  are  named : 

Thy  Voya(re;  on  A  Song  of  the  Seas,  and  other  ^^o^  grook.    By  the  author  of  "The  Wide, 

Poems.    By  Bev.  E.  F.  Burr,  D.  D  ^^jj^  World." 

FiOTio^r.-Oonsiderable  fertility  was  shown  j^^^J^^!  ^"'^'''  ^""^  ^*^''  ®*^''''-    ^^  '^^^'^ 

in  the  product!  on  of  novels,  and,  if  none  of  them  j  ustin  Harley.    A  Bomanoe  of  the  Old  Domi  nion. 

were  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  several  By  the  same, 

were  of  more  than  average  merit.    Perhaps  the  Alide.    A  Romance  of  Goethe's  Life.    By  Emma 

oompletestsu(»essoftheyearwas"Aroregone  ^^^;ed  for  Life :  or_,  Lord  and  Master.    AStory 

Conclusion,"  by  Mr.  Ho  wells.    It,  of  course,  of  To-day.    By  Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 

possessed  a  very  high  measure  of  literary  grace.  Ninety-three.    By  Victor  Hugo.    Transkted  by 

and  of  delicate  humor,  and  of  felicitous  descrip-  Frank  Lee  Benedict. 

tion.  Thesequalitiesmighthavebeenpresumed,  i^^ ^^"^^^J^I S?^««S ^^J^.^,? '^^J*?; 

s-.»^,««^u  *v^«.  ^  ■fo.:i.-..»^  •A^/v/*,«Ua  4-iw^T«t  «r/>t<.i/i  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia.    By  Chnstian  Beid. 

insomuch  that  a  faUure  to  recognize  them  would  ^he  Italian  GirL    By  Mrs.^Katharine  Sedgwick 

be  felt  as  a  reproach  npon  one  s  power  of  dis-  Washbum. 

cemment,  rather  than  an  imputation  on  the  Waldfried.     A  Novel.    By  Berthold  Auerbach. 

author.    But  it  also  revealed  an  unsuspected  Translated  by  Simon  Adler  Stem. 

command  of  the  forces  of  passion.    Its  humor  ^  ^«''?'i:  M''''^h^!^^^°'l*  ¥*v  ®  fl7^'®  ^}^'^\ 

1              J.    A        A^       K^A  fii  4.\.^,^^^^A  ^«u«4...  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Selma  Bonr  and 

deepens  to  tragedy.    And  all  the  varied  effects  ^arie  A.  Brown. 

are  wrought  by  the  action  of  four  characters  Good  Luck.    By  E.  Werner.    Translated  from  the 

with  very  little  shifting  of  scenes.    Noticeable  German  by  Francis  A.  Shaw. 

also  for  fine  literary  art  working  to  exquisite  Broken  Chains.  ^Same  author  and  translator. 

finish  is;;PrudencePalfrey^^  Sjf-^g^o^^^^^^                            TransU^ted 

ley  Aldrich.     The  plot  is  the  least  admirable  'gome  Women's  Hearts.      By  Louise  Chandler 

feature.    The  trick  of  mystification  is  played  Moulton. 

too  grossly,  and  is  made  to  involve,  in  Charles  The  Vicissitudes  of  Bessie  Fairfax.   A  Novel.  By 

Lamb's  phrase,  too  much  of  the  hateful  in-  Holme  Lee. 

*-«^;virv       itirlaA  i?«'».*<i  f)  v-B-  "W    TLT    DoVa*  Hulda :  or,  The  Deliverer.    A  Bomanoe,  after  the 

credible.     "Mose  Evans, '  by  W    M.  Baker,  German  if  f!  Lewald.    By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wiitar. 

oombmes  nch  local  colormg — of  the  South  and  The  Second  Wife.    A  Romance,  from  the  German 

Southwest — with  freshness  in  the  conception  of  E.  Marlitt.    By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistar. 

and  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  character.  The  Mysteries  and  Miseries  of  the  Great  Metropo- 

He  draws  with  bold  strokes,  with  unnecessary  "*>  ^^f^  some  Adventures  in  the  Country ;  being  the 

u   ^  -  ^*  -i^i^   u^4.  ^^4.L  »;i^:-«vi^  ^4v^^4.  DisguisM  wid  Surprises  of  a  New  York  Journalist. 

roughness  of  style,  but  with  admirable  effect  3   \^  p    ^^^  Amateur  Vagabond. 

on  the  whole.    Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  ro-  Brookley  Moor.    A  NovS.    By  J.  W.  L. 

manoe,   "Idolatry,"  is  a  phenomenon — fear-  Tempest-Tossed.    By  Theodore Tilton. 

fully  and  wonderfully  made.     His  inherited  The  Living  Link.    By  James  De  MiUe. 

tendency  to  the  abnormal  in  his  plots  and  ,  Ji^il^'^  *^^  *^^  ^^^"-    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^°*^^^-   ^^ 

f.j.            •      V      >.    AT-                  a  tne  same. 

personalities  carries  mm  to  the  verge  or  mon-  xhe  Babes  in  the  Wood :  a  Tragic  Comedy.    By 

strosity — the  preternatural  becoming  unnatu-  the  same. 

ral.    The  work  shows  great  power  lacking  dis-  Sorope ;  or,  The  Lost  Library.   By  F.  B.  Perkins. 

cipline.     "  Lord  of  Himself,"  by  F.  H.  Under-  ^^'^^J  ?^^  ,M»5^«'    ^Z  ^^"A®*  A*™*'?^•    ^      u 

»^Lv;i  ;» 1.^1:^^^^  4./^  \^  4^^^o.  ollfT^/^«.Va  fi».Qf  nff ^mnf  The  Notary's  Nose.    Translated  from  the  French 

wood,  IS  believed  to  be  the  authors  first  attempt  of  Edmoad  About.    By  Henrv  Holt. 

in  this  kind.     If  so,  it  is  a  very  successful  at-  The  Clique  of  Gold.    Translated  from  the  French 

tempt.    Life  in  Kentucky,  as  it  was,  is  well  ofEmileGarbonau.    Bv  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vero. 

depicted,  and  the  general  management  of  the  Toinette.    A  Tale  of  Southern  Life.    By  Henry 

story  is  good.    "The  Circuit  Rider,"  by  Ed-  Churton.    ._,,.._        ,     ,^  n    .         u^ 

wai5  Eggleston,  regarded  as  a  picture  of  char-  D.^^TastWn!  '^  ^'  Seventeenth  Century.    By 

acter  and  manners  in  what  were  at  the  era  of  Losing  to  Win.  A  Novel.   By  Theodore  Davies. 

the  story  the  new  settlements  of  what  was  then  Llnley  Boohford.    Bv  Justin  McCarthy. 

the  West,  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  ^  South  Meadows.    A  Tale  of  Long  Ago.    By  Miss 

excellence.     Its  weakness  is  a  commonplace  ^•^*  ^^^f^T^K*  v„««      a  q^^^^      tiv.  t   w    n^ 

plot    "Antony  Brade,"  by  Prof.  R.T.S.  tow-  Forest                                      ^'     B>  J.  W.  De 

ell,  is  an  admirable  story  of  school-life,  with  From  my  Youth  Up.    By  Marian  Harland. 

such  pictures  of  village-life  in  New  England  His  Two  Wives.    By  Mary  Clommer  Ames, 

as  show  nice  observation  and  an  artist's  touch.  ^^^]^^  Ji^^'^^^^'r.  "i  ^^^^  ^^  American  Life.    By 

"Gunnar,   a  Norse    Romance,"  by  ^IQalmar  ^Sn^e'Wor^f  ^^^^  Sammy  Tubbs,  the  Boy- 

Hjorth  Boyesen,  is  marked  by  the  sunplicity  Doctor,  and  Sponsie,  the   Troublesome   Monkey, 

and  earnestness,  the  mystery  and  the  pensive-  By  E.  B.  Foote,  M.  D. 

VOL.  xrv. — 29    A 
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M^^liSe*''"'*^'''''"'^^''^'^*^^'''''^'   By  Mary  thonghtftil    and    snggestWe.     Reference  was 

Charteris.    A  Romance.    By  the  same.  "^*^®  ^^  *^®  deficient  means  for  prosecnting 

Pbemic  Frost^s  Experiences.     By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  art  study  in  oar  institutions  of  learning.     It  is 

Stephens.  remarkable  that  two  translations  should  be 

Ihe  Log  of  Commodore  Bollinffpin :  His  Adven-  almost  simultaneoasly  announced  in  this  coun- 

iuustri^r'                        ^                Carleton.  ^^  ^^  -^  England  of  a  work,  the  author  of 

The  Miniflter's  Wife ;  or,  Life  in  a  Country  Parish,  'which  died  nearly  a  century  a^o— *'  Laoooon : 

The  Orphan's  Trials ;  or,  Alone  in  the  Great  City,  an  Essay  upon  the  Limits  ot   Painting  and 

By  Emerson  Bennett.  Poetry,  with  Remarks  illustrati?e  of  the  Va- 

Suushine  and  Shadow.    A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  C.  J.  rfous  Points  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Art," 

TViost  Model.  A  Romance.  By  Henry  Hooper.  JTi^^^^"?:-  It  is  translated  in  this  country  by 

The  Confessions  of  a  Minister.  Being  Leaves  from  Ellen  Frothmgham.    A  new  publication  in  the 

the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Josephus  Leonhardt,  D.  D.  interest  of  art  was  projected — ^the  reissue  id 

Katharine  Earle.    By  Adeline  Trafton.  this  country  of  the  "  London  Art  Journal.* 

^est  Lawn^and^the  Rector  of  St.  Mark's.    By  ^j^h  liberal  additions  devoted  to  American 

Not  iS^heir  SetTor,  In  Different  Circles  of  Sod-  ^J^^^^  appear  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton 

ety.   From  the  German  of  Mary  Leuzen.    By  M.  8.,  dc  Co. 

'^F^^XI!^A^^^^                      Mountains.  ^>  S^ries.^^  ^*S^'lL\^"r^.#?i^  engraved  after 

nmsUted  from  ^i^  «i««i.«  k™«  ArT-.^."  tT°"  ?»T«  Pai?ting»  ^y.^iPk*^?     ^ith  Histoncal  and 

Tith  an  Introdu 
His  Prison  B 

"^'UrW^iJd  His  Friends.  By  the  author  of  "Step-  J«re«>  »nd  Parmegiano.    Tweuty-four  Plates  repro- 

^1^1  iTir™«.ltj  II  **""""•  "Jf  ""'  """^vi^ »"     """F  duced  by  the  hehotype  process  from  the  '*  Gray  Col- 

^  ??„^^rS?3fT-«  T  n,r««  • «.  To^^^iSn. Tv.«^««»a  Ic^^^ion  of  Engnivings/^Harvard  Univcrsty. 

Ch'i^.^'^'By^lr^^^^^^  The   Rctufesque^  ^^^^^^^^           of   SwItzerUnd 

Our  New^Crusfde.    By  Ed.ard  Everett  Hale.  ^^Sfto^^^Ty  »HaSr ^^^ 

.  \?  t"^   ^l^n^-'^"'%".K  ^°5    ^^  ^uSiTnrTthe  Book  of  Job.    Invented  «d 

doubt  of  the  substantial  value  of  the  study  of  Engraved  by  William  Blake.    Twenty-two  Plates 

the  fine  arts,  as  it  is  pursued  in  some  of  our  reproduced  by  the  heliotypo  process,  with  Deacrip- 

colleges,  by  means  of  text-books  and  profess-  *i>'e  JSotes  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Artist's  Life  aud 

orsMectures  on  the  principles  of  art  and  of  art-  ^^^}\f^^^1i^'^n^'?^?^l^jn^  «^    -n   t 

/,»^f5«;c„«   ?«  «»^flf  «-o^a«,5*k  «^««  «^««4.«  ».^««..  The  Gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.    By  Lo- 

cnticism,  in  most  cases  with  very  scanty  means  ^nzo  Ghiberti.    Published  by  the  Yale  Schoil  of 

of  illustration  to  the  eye.    It  is  doubtless  a  the  Fine  Arts. 

legitimate  department  of  philosophy,  and  needs  On  the  Nile.    A  Series  of  Sketches  by  Augustua 

to  be  included  in  a  complete  exposition.    And  H^iPP"?'          •  ,     ^         .          ,  r> 

certainly  the  volume  of  academic  lectures  by  ofTeXre^tS^^^^^^^ 

the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  of  the  University  of  120  Designs  reproduced  in  faVsimUe  by  the^eU<y. 

of  Vermont,  under  the  title,  "  A  Theory  of  type  process. 

Fine  Art,"  gives  a  favorable  impression  of  what  An  Essay  contributing  to  the  Philoaophy  of  Liter- 

ft  sound  and  highly-cultivated  thinker  can  do  in  **^/®v  ^^P'J^  ^^*  v  -n    *        xtr:,x.  tt-  *.    •    it 

♦iiaf  wnxT      TJi^ Tx^rx^\^^^  r^f  ^.u.'^;..**.  o<.»rv.  ^4f  A  Manual  of  French  Poetry.    With  Historical  In 

that  way.     His  pnnciples  of  criticism  savor  of  troduction  and  Biographical  Ifoticea  of  the  PrincipiJ 

a  "  school "  that  is  a  httle  past  date,  but  there  Authors.    By  A.  H.  Mixer,  A.  M. 

is  enough  vigorous  and  fresh  thought  to  repay  an  Brief  Essays  and  Brevities.    By  Geoige  H.  Cal- 

attentive  reading.    Of  literary  eriticism  some  "^^rt. 
noticeable  works 

has  favored  the  -.                    _             ,« 

favorite  poems,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Pamas-  Sketchea^oflhe  Writers,  ^anTwith'"HiBton«i"aiid 

BUS,  "  with  some  of  his  thoughts  on  the  poems  Hlustrative  Notes.    By  Alfred  P.  Putnam, 

and  the  poets.     "  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in  the  Nine- 

of  Life  and  Letters,"  by  Prof.  William  0.  Wil-  teenth  Centunr.    By  But^is  W.  Griswold.    Carefully 

V    *j»  «» <»uuA^v»»»0,     lyj  J.AVX.  Tf  iijiaixi  v^.  ff  u  reviscd,  much  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the 

kmson    contams  critical  essays  on  "  George  present  Time.    By  i  if.  Stoddard: 
Eliot,"  Mr.  Lowell  (his  prose  and  poetry),  and 

Mr.  Bryant  (poems  and  translations),  the  crit-  Philobopht  and  Soibnoe. — ^Philosophy,  in 
icism  of  a  sort  that  is  rare,  and  for  the  most  the  ancient  and  proper  sense  of  the  word^  is 
part  admirable.  It  is  generous  in  praise,  severe  now  regarded  as  the  rival  rather  than  the  part- 
in  censure,  aud  both  praise  and  censure  sup-  ner  of  Science,  being  concerned  exclusively 
ported  on  sound  principles  and  justified  by  de-  with  what  are  more  specifically  defined  as  in- 
tailed— once  or  twice  by  almost  oppressively  tellectual  and  moral,  in  distinction  from  natural 
detailed — quotations  and  analyses.  A  course  or  physical  science,  and  which  discover  their 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  materials  in  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its 
by  President  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wis-  own  operations.  But  they  are  too  intimately 
cousin,  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  English  Liter-  related  to  be  set  apart  from  each  other,  and  the 
ature,^'  though  laboring  under  the  disadvan-  essentialharmony  between  them,  we  may  hope, 
tage  of  attempting  to  discuss  a  very  large  will  in  no  long  time  be  vindicated  by  a  more 
subject    within  arbitrarily-defined    limits,  ia  comprehensive  intelligence,    A  veteran  And 
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successful  iavestigator  in  Psychology  and  Met-  G-ovemment,"  edited  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
aphysics,  Dr.  McOosh,  has  laid  students  under  brings  afresh  into  notice,  and  under  excellent 
obligation  by  his  volume  on  *^  The  Scottish  auspices,  a  work  of  unequaled  value  in  its  kind, 
Philosophy,  Biographical,  Expository,  Critical,  and  of  fecial  value  to  American  citizens.  Dr. 
from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton.^'  It  is  not  an  Woolsey  has  issued  an  improved  and  enlarged 
exposition  of  what  is  known  as  the  Scottish  edition  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In- 
seiool  of  Philosophy,  founded  by  Reid,  and  ternatlonsJ  Law,"  a  book  not  intended  for  law- 
finding  its  last  great  expounder  in  Hamilton,  yers,  but  for  general  students.  ^'  The  Earth 
but  rather  of  what  Scotland  has  contributed  to  as  modified  by  Human  Action  "  is  the  title  of 
philosophy  including  the  schools  of  Hume  and  a  new,  enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  *'  Man 
Hutcheson.  Dr.  McGosh  is  himself  the  ablest  and  Nature,"  by  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  a 
living  representative  of  the  school  of  Reid,  work  that  in  its  original  form  received  the 
which  for  the  time  has  in  Scotland  itself  no  highest  praise  both  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
eminent  expositor.  The  Kantian  transcend-  Of  works  in  the  different  departments  of 
ental  metaphy  sic  is  represented  by  Dr.  Laurens  physical  science,  "The  New  Chemistry,"  by 
P.  Hickok,  who  has  given  us  "  The  Logic  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  Universi- 
Reason,  Universal  and  Eternal."  "We  attribute  ty,  one  of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series," 
to  Dr.  Hickok  dependence  on  Kant  for  impulse,  deserves  mention  as  an  excellent  example  of 
not  intending  to  question  his  essential  origi-  popularized  science.  "  A  History  of  l^orth 
nality  and  independence,  as  no  one  can  ques-  American  Birds,"  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Thomas 
tion  bis  great  speculative  insight  and  power  of  M.  Brewer,  and  Robert  Ridgway,  is  an  impor- 
thought.  His  nomenclature  is  his  own,  and  taut  undertaking,  of  which  two  volumes  on 
requires  a  special  study  to  master  it.  Dr.  E.  "Land  Birds"  have  appeared.  Prof.  James D. 
H.  GiUett,  in  his  "  God  in  Human  Thought,"  Dana  has  published  new  and  improved  editions 
has  traced  the  history  of  natural  theology  in  of  his  "  Manual  of  Geology  "  and  his  "Descrip- 
ancient  and  modern  literature  to  the  time  of  tive  Mineralogy,"  the  latter  fdmost  entirely  re- 
Bishop  Butler.  An  English  bibliography  is  written  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  first  volume 
especially  full.  We  pass  to  a  far  different  re-  has  appeared  of  a  work  that  promises  to  be 
gion  and  atmosphere  when  we  look  into  the  of  great  interest  and  of  scientifio  value,  "  Na- 
"  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  based  on  tive  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  Herbert 
the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  with  Criticisms  on  H.  Bancroft.  The  volume  now  issued  is  on 
thePositivePhilosophy,"by  JohnFi8ke,M.  A.,  "Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners  and  Customs." 
LL.  B.,  a  reverential  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  An  important  contribution  to  financial  science 
but  having  a  mind  or  his  own.  The  doctrine  — a  branch  of  the  greatest  practical  impor- 
of  evolution,  as  formulated  by  Spencer,  is  as-  tance  at  the  present  time — is  "  A  History  of 
sumed  by  Mr.  Fiske.  .  Mr.  B.  P.  Bowne,  in  his  '  American  Currency,  with  Chapters  on  English 
"  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  being  an  Ex-  Bank  Restriction  and  Austrian  Paper  Money," 
amination  of  the  First  Principles  of  his  Sys-  by  Prof.  WiUiam  G.  Sumner,  of  "Sale  College, 
tern,"  criticises  those  principles  with  acuteness.  Other  works  that  in  various  degrees  deserve 
"The  Doctrine  of  Evolution:  its  Data,  its  mention  are  the  following: 
Principles,  and  iteTheistio  Bearings,"  by  Alex-  Heat  ae  a  Source  of  Power.  With  Applioatior^B  of 
anaerWmchell,LL.D,,  Chancellor  of  the  Syra-  General  Principles  to  the  Construction  of  Bteam 
Guse  University,  as  the  title  implies,  finds  the  Generators.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Heat- 
doctrine — which  is  very  carefully  expounded —  Engines.  By  W.  E.  Trowbridge,  Professor  of  En- 
consistent  with  theism.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  «^^^"?,»  ^^J*^®  5^H*«-  t>  ^  t  a  •*  n  • 
^«  +1,^  «fV.^»  ^^^T^A  fl«av;««  ««  ^^^^^^  ♦«  Pul  The  Coastants  of  Nature.  PartL  Specific  Gravi- 
on  the  other  hand,  seekmg  an  answer  to  the  ^-ies  and  Chemical  Formula.    Compiled  by  Prank 

question,  "What  is  Darwmiam?"    concludes  Wigglesworth Clark, 8. B.  (Smithsonian Miscellane- 

that  that  form  of    the  evohition  theory   is  ous  Collection,  25$.) 

atheistic.   "  Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker,"  .  Quadrature  of  the  Cirole ;  contaimnff  Demonstra- 

by  H.  tnrici,  translated  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  ^'^ori^ltioL l^ute     B^^'joh^A' Parke?  ^^^  ^^' 

deals  with  Strauss  as  a  philosopher  exclusively,  ^  DictiSna^  of  Elevations  and  Climatic  Register  of 


form  a  history,  treats  of  a  conflict  which  the  ^^|ieW%?iiL7o'^!''  Comprising  a  Manual  of  In- 

anthor  regards  as  stiU  m  progress.     His  work  gtruction  for  procuring,  preparing,  and  preserving 

combines  the  functions  of  the  historian  and  the  Birds,  and  a  Check-Lut  of  North  American  Birds. 

polemic,  and  rather  marks  a  stage  in  the  move-  By  Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 

ment  than  determines  a  conclusion.     It  is  able,  delation  of  Insects  to  Man.    By  A.  S.  Packard, 

but  not  concUiating.     Philosophical  questions  "fleets  of  the  Plant-House.    By  the  same, 

and  others  m  kindred  sciences  are  discussed  insects  of  the  Pond  and  Stream.    By  the  same, 

with  his  wonted  fullness  of  information  and  Butterflies  of  North  America.   Second  Series.    By 

freshness  of  style  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  a  ^i!}'*?, ^:  Edwards. ,     ^  ^   „     , 

«condBenesof"OrientaIj^dLmgairtio8tud-  o,irtf r^ertntctt WcT-T. ^°"* 

les.       A  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Alcohol ;  its  Combinations,  Adulterations,  and 

Liebers  treatise  on  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-  Physical  Effects.    By  Colonel  J.  G.  Dudley. 
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Earthwork  Mensurstion  on  the  Prismoidal  For-  for  its  sturdy,  and  sometimes  daring  indepen- 

mnja.    By  Conwar  B.  Howard,  Civil  Engineer.  ^ence  and  originality  of  conception.     But  the 

in'i^^^ofltj:^::^^  ^fS^U^^'^^,  warmest  adm.?ei.  of  the  distinVished  aathor 

Ph,  D,  -f^  "  '  roust  confess  that  his  style  is  sometimes  need- 

The*  I^y  Biology  of  Man.    Designed  to  represent  lessly  harsh,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  Judging 

the  Existing  State  of  Phygiological  Science  as  ap-  from  the  past,  that  many  more  will  find  food 

?^*?/*^,i?^?  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.    By  fop  their  admiration  of  Dr.  Bushnell  than  satis- 

Auatin  Flint,  Jr..  M.  D.    Innvevola.    Vol.  v.  a.«*:^«  :«  v;„  oy^«^^«„^^,»„       ti,«  c«..«,^„«  ^r^ 

ACoUection  of'  Tactical  Studiea.    Translated  and  ff  ^tion  m  his  conclusions.     The  Sermons  of 

put  together  hyWyllys  Lyman,  Brevet-M^jor  U.S.A.  the  Kev.  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  best  known 

Chapters  on  Political  Economy.    By  Albert  S.  by  his  admirable  writings  on  Shakespeare,  will 

Bolles.  ^    ,...,.      ^  „  extend  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  didactic 

B'l^''lT^^^^l^fir"6\..^^'^  composition     His  style  is  that  of  one  who  h,« 

Harvarcl  University.  '^®^°  nourished  m  the  best  of  the  elder  English 

Corals  and  Coral  Islands.    By  James  D.  Dana,  literature,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  thor- 

Professor  in  Yale  College.    New  edition,  with  addi-  oughly  imbibed.      *•*'  Religion  and  the  State/' 

tional matter.  ^    ,.«,,.  .  by  Alvah  Hovey, D. D.,  carefully  discusses  the 

With  Preface  by  Horace  White.  ^^  maintains  that  the  state  can  properly  only 

Eating  for  Strength.    By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  protect  its  free  exercise ;  condemning  all  alii- 

The  Blowpipe ;  a  Guide  to  its  Use  in  the  Deter-  ance  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  exemp- 

mmation  of  Salts  and  Minewls.    CompUed  from  tlon  of  ecclesiastical  property  from  taxation. 

I'iTpr'o^f^/in^e^^ottcr^^^^^^^^^  ^he  same^ author  has  put  forth  a  brief  popular 

lyn,  K.  Y.  ®ssay  on  "  The  State  of  Men  after  Death.'*    A 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Finances  and  Paper-Money  volume  at  once  forcible  in  argument,  and  of 

oftheEevolution.    By  J.  W.  Schuckers.  excellent  spirit  and  temper,  is  "Science  and 

Commercial    Cryptograph.     A    Teleg«ph    and  Christianity,    a  Series   of  Lectures,"   by  the 

Bloomer  Holocryptio  Cipher.     By  J.    G.  Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D.    "Geometry 

The  Voice  in  Speakinjr.    Translated  from  the  and  Faith ;  a  Fragmentary  Supplement  to  the 

German  of  E.  Seller,  by  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.  D.  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  by  ex-President 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1878.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  appears  in  an  en- 
Edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  with  the  Assistance  of  j  ^  edition.  In  a  "  fit  audience,"  which 
Eminent  Men  of  Science.  *«*6^^*  ^^  w^**.      ***  »     uw  auui^uyv,      tiijivu 

The  Science  Record  for  1874.    A  Compendium  of  ^^^^  neoessanly  be  also  "few,"  this  will  be  a 

Soientiilo  Progress  and  Discovery  during  the  Past  source  of  great  intellectual  pleasure.     Only  a 

Year.    With  Illustrations.    Edited  by  Alfred  E.  trained  mathematician  can  do  complete  justice 

^^rS^-fl*         ^  ,u   17  ^1.         rnu      v.        Q  ^^  ^^^  argumcnt.     "The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 

Til'e:^11:S2i^:^^N'^'ld^^^^^^^^^  Earth;  f welve I^tures,';  by  the  R^^^ 

duction,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.  Harris,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  are 

Evolution  and  Progress.   By  Kev.  William  J.  Gill,  worthy  of  the  larger  audience  to  which  they 

A  Brief  History  of^Culture.    By  John  S.  Hittell.  are  offered.     "  David,  King  of  Israel  his  Life 

Tbe  Moral  System.    With  an  iTistorical  andCriti-  ^nd  its  Lessons,"  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tav- 

oal  Introduction,  with  Special  Reference  to  Butler's  i^^  n  -n    ;«  ^H^^i \.^^^^t^  ^^q^^^*^^ u;«* 

Analogy.    By  :i^.  H.  Gillett,  D.  D.  ^^\^'  ^y "  ^^ood  example  of  Scripture  biog- 

The  History  of  the  English  Language.    From  the  raphy  expounded  m  the  light  of  contemporary 

Teutonic  Invasion  of  Britain  to  the  Close  of  the  sentiment  and  character.      The  encyclopedic 

Gepiyian  Era.    By  Heniy  E.  Shepherd,  Professor  in  commentary  of  Dr.  Lange,  translated  and  much 

^  AX^«^i^d"maonarv  of  the  Lan.ua.e  of  ??,lir«tr^'  'K  '^^""^"^  ^"^'Tl- *  ^^T>.'- 

the  Hedatsa,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  f  ^"»P  Schaff,  is  approaching  completion.    The 

Tribe.    By  William  Matthews.  fact  that  SO  voluminous  a  work  finds  a  remuncr- 

The  Principles  of  Chemistry  and  Molecular  Me-  ative  patronage  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 

?]?^.'°*-i  J^y  ^^  Gustavua  Hinrich^  Professor  of  degree  in  which  solid  theological  learning  is 

'""^r^olt^Vt^n'^ofl^^^^  appreciated.    A  new  edition  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Dex- 

LL.D.    With  an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Vital  and  ^^^'s   "Congregationalism,"  with   much    new 

Mental  Applications  of  the  Doctrine.  matter,  improves  and  perpetuates  a  valuable 

book  of  reference.     "  An  Examination  of  the 

Thbologt  Ain>  Religion. — ^As  usual,  this  de-  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,"  by  J.  W. 
partment  of  writing  embraces  a  large  proper-  Haley,  is  a  defensive  work,  original  in  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  published  books,  tion,  ably  executed,  and  in  a  style  fitted  for 
and  among  them  are  to  be  mentioned  some  general  perusal.  Of  polemic  theology  several 
of  superior  merit.  Of  works  in  scientific  and  noticeable  works  have  appeared.  "  Infant 
apologetic  theology,  of  an  expositional  charao-  Baptism  and  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic 
ter,  Dr.  Horace  BushnelPs  volume,  entitled  System;  a  Review  of  Dr.  Hodge's  *  Systematic 
"Forgiveness  and  Law,  grounded  in  Principles  llieology,*"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krautb, 
interpreted  by  Human  Analogies,"  is  especially  D.  D.,  amply  exhibits  the  author's  learning  and 
noticeable.  It  is  interesting  for  its  frank  reve-  acuteness.  Discussing  some  of  the  same  ques- 
lations  of  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  tions,  but  adversely,  is  "  Mercersburg  Theology 
richly-^fted  mind  on  a  most  vital  subject ;  for  Inconsistent  with  Protestant  and  Reformed 
the  ingenuity  and  suggestiveness  of  its  thought;  Doctrine,"  by  B.  S.  Schcnck,  D.  D.     Another 
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vigorous   assault  upon  Dr.  Hodge's  system,       Spina  Chriflti;  or,  Musings  in  Holy  Week.    By 

sharp,  and  in  parts  effective,  bears  the  ex-  ^m?*\Tl:.T*  a    •  *    *    t>    i    *  t>  ^     *i 

. -^5:1,^  4.:*!^    ui?^+i«-k  i«  Tn»««i««„.  rv«  n^«         The  Family  Assistant:  Book  of  Prayers  for  the 

pressive  tiUe,  "/eUch  in  Theology ;  or  Doc-  Use  of  Families.    To  which  are  added^rayers  for 

trinalism  Twin  to  Ritualism,"  by  John  Miller.  Special  Occasions.    By  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  D.  D. 
A  contribution  to  a  controversy  still  in  active       Truths  for  To-Day,  spoken  in  the  Past  Winter, 

progress  is  "Eucharistic  Presence,  Eucharistio  ^Z.^*^^^.Swing. 

Sacrifice,  and  Eucharistic  Adoration ''by  the  J^Ss  ^fTe^e^v^S^A  ^^oct^^^^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buel,  Professor  in  the  General  Godhead  which  are  discernible  in  the  Sola?  Light. 

Theological  Seminary,  New  York;   and  Dr.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Grier  Ralston,  D.  D. 
Schaff  illuminates  a  pending  theologico-politi-       The  Office  and  Duty  of  the  Christian  Pastor.    By 

cal  controversy  by  republishing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.       ,    .  ^,   ^,  „   _ 

pamphlet  on  "The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  «£^?Sf°^ ''^  *^®  Gospel  of  Matthew.    ByLy- 

\y        '  i^'    M     A 11      •  n  J*         X  manADDott. 

Bearing  on   Civil  Allegiance,"  appendmg  to       Modem  Skepticism :  a  Journey  through  the  Land 

them  a  History  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  of  Doubt,  and  back  again.    A  Life- Story.    By  Jo- 

the  texts  of  the  Papal  Syllabus  and  Vatican  aeph  Barker. 

Decrees,  in  Latin  and  English.     Among  books  *   g  ?^ '  °i»  ^°^®  Occasional  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
of  practical  religion  may  be  noticed— "Joseph       The"*oukh  Watch,  and  the  Other  Shore.    By 
Tuckerman  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Poor ;  a  Anna  Warner, 
selection  from  his  Reports  as  Minister  at  Large       The  Winter  Fire.    By  Rose  Porter, 
in  Boston,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  E.  Hale,"       The  Secret  of  Christianity.    By  S.  S.  Hebbard. 
as  at  once  a  worthy  memorial  of  an  eminent  ^J^  g*"^«  *^^^«  E^^'J  Name.    By  Samuel  Cut- 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  a  manual  of  prac-  ®^(in  ievision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible. 
tical  suggestion.    "  Strength  and  Beauty :  Dis-  By  Rev.  Doms  Clarke. 

cussions  for  Young  Men,"    by  ex-President       The  Earthward  Pilgrimage.    By  M.  D.  Conway. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  a  collection  of  insuf-        Sacred  Anthology.    By  the  same.  ^    ^,    ^  „ 

ficiently  disguSed  sermons,  in  which  high  prin-  ^i^^^^j^^  ^^^  Prayer-Gauge.    By  Mark  Hop- 
ciples  of  philosophy  and  relipon  are  discussed       xie  Catacombs  of  Rome.    By  W.  H.  Withrow. 
with  remarkable  freshness  of  thought  and  a       Source  of  Salvation.    A  Catechism  of  the  Jewish 

striking,  sometimes  almost  poetical  vividness  Reli^on.    With  an  Appendix  of  the  Confirmation 

of  illustration,  and  are  applied  to  the  conduct  ®%T'°®u.5^  ^'  ^?"2  ^^y?'":,,    n  j»    ^  .x.    ^'^.^ 

of  life.     "  The  Christian  i^'the  World,"  a  prize  Ou«.'  By  BevTamSel  Lee.  '"'  ^^  ''  '^'  ^^"'^ 
essay,  by  the  Rev.  D.  W .  Faunce,  has  so  much       The  Phihinthropies ;  or,  The  Practical  Workings 

of  unconventional  good  sense  that^  if  it  were  of  Christianity.    The  Gospel  of  Christ  the  only  True 

not  for  tiie  official  announcement  of  the  fact,  it  Gospel  of  Humanity.    By  Rev.  I.  N.  Parsons.    Be- 

would  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  made  'J  to  ^^The^L^kl  ^n  CoS^a  5'  ISU    Letter  Missive 

order."    A  book  out  of  the  heart  and  speaking  Rf.f^m«Tif  «« J  TinA,««n«te  *r^„lthay  ^\*^  ««i  />#««;« 


speaking    statement,  and  Documents,  together  with  an  Offlcini 


Essays,  Orations,  and  other  Documents  of  the 

Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evani 

Alliance,"   edited  by  the   Rev.   Drs. 

Schaff  and  S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  presents  a  series  of  Presbytery,  BoV.  Francis  L.  Patton,  Prosecutor, 

of  papers,  some  of  great  ability,  some  merely  and  Kev.  Geor^  C.  Noyes,  Counsel  for  Awjused. 

^ ^.™;„'    i?  „^:„v?^  A^^i:^^  iTJ*  ^ii  :«*««z»c.+         Notes  on  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 

expressive  oi  amiable  teelmg,  but  all  interest-  g   ^^  ^^^^  g^  Smith  D.  D. 

ing  and  appropriately  commemorating  a  mem-       The  Biblical  Stand-point!    Views  of  the  Sonship 

orable  occasion.  of  Christ,  the  Comforter,  and  the  Trinity.    By  Asa 

Perhaps  some  of  the  works  cited  below  by  ^1}}^^';,  ,-,,.,  ,.  .«    ^, 

their  tities,  are  as  worthy  of  notice  as  those  wh«^  ^nd'flnw  *S^  Jfp^t'iJiT^ 

we  have  mentioned,  but  so  much  must  suffice :  I^G^o'dwit,  A  li  ^ 

The  Memorial  Pulpit  (Sermons).    By  the  Rev.        Peeps  at  our  Sunday-Schools.    By  Rev.  Alfired 

C.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.  Taylor. 

The  Communicant's  Guide,  beine  a  Directory  to        Messiah.    By  Rev.  William  M.  WiUett. 
theDevout  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    By  the        Landmarks  of  Truth;  or.  Harmony  of  the  Bible 

Rev.  R.  Whittingham.  '  with  Reason  and  Science.     Forming  a  Defensive 

A  Common-Sense  View  of  the  Mode  of  Baptism.  Manual  of  the  Bible.    By  D.  M.  Evans,  M.  D. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hatchings.  The  Great  Conflict ;  Christ  and  Antichrist ;  The 

A  New  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Church  and  the  Apostacy ;    as  shadowed  by  the 

By  Rev.  F.  W.  Burns.    With  an  Introduction  by  Prm>hets  and  delineated  in  Histonr.    By  A.  Loomis. 
Prof.  Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Tale  Lectures  on  Preaching.    Third  Series.    By 

The  Si^t  Creed ;  and  Twelve  other  Discourses  Henry  Ward  Beeoher. 
of  Beaaon.    By  Octavius  B.  Frothinffham.  Gleanings.    By  William  P.  Lunt^  D.  D. 

Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all  God*s   Children.        What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Oblation  in  the  Praver 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D.  of  Consecration  in  tne  Eucharistic  Service  t    By 

Holiness  to  the  Lord.    By  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Dunn.  Robert  B.  Fairbalm,  D.  D. 

A  Summer  Vacation.   Four  Sermons.   By  Edward        Christian  Theology  for  the  People.     By  Willis 

K  Hale.  Lord,  D.  D. 

Heavenward;  or,  The  Eaoe  for  the  Crown  of  Life.        The  Daily  Service.    A  Book  of  Offices  for  Daily 

By  Junius  B.  Reimensnyder.  Use  through  all  the  Seasons  of  the  Christian  Year. 
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The  Power  of  Grace  over  Acquired  Hablta,  Special  Egypt  of  twenty  years  ago.     His  Tisit  to  Ice- 

Inbom  Propensities,  and  the  Natural  Appetites.   By  i^qQ  in  connection  with  the  recent  Millennial 

SVchi^hP^^oh.    A  Service-Book  and  Hymnal  Celebration  has  a  un^ne  interest,  whi^^ 

for  Sunday-Schools.    Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  B.  mumcates  itself  to  his  narrative.        Northern 

Huntington,  D.  D.  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands," 

Sjjiritual  viotory ;   or.  Thoughts  on  the  Higher  by  Charles  Nordhoff,  has  the  marks  of  sagacions 

^fe*^**  ^^®:i  ^^^^'    V  ^'"^rSi^o^.- 1.    1  /.  observation  and  vivid  representation  which  ap- 

Children  and  the  Churoh ;  or,  The  Spiritual  Con-  ^^^.  .     ^^     ^«^«i/x«o  «,;r«v  ^«  r<»i;r^.^;«    o«ri 

dition,  Moral  CapabiUties,  indfchurohlJelations  of  P^^  "\  his  previous  work  on  California,  and 

Baptiied  Infants.    By  Samuel  Eegester,  D.  D.,  Bal-  make  bun  a  favonte  tourist.     In  purely  literary 

timore  Conference  M.  E.  C.  S.  merit  perhaps  no  work  of  this  kind  during  the 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  givin^ts  History  and  hands  would  prove,  it  may  be  suspected,  the 

Constitution&om  1786  to  1874.    By  William  Stevens  reverse  of  entertaining.    But  his  humor  finds 

Perry,  D.  D.  *  ^   ,,.  .  ..     ^.^     «  -^.j  food  where  most  minds  would  starve.     *'SyT- 

mundH^'sJ?™.  ^°^  ^  ian  Home  Life,"  compUed  by  Rev.  Isaac  Riley 

Christian  Truth  and  Modem  Opinion.    Seven  Ser-  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

mons  preached  in  Now  York.  Harris  Jessup,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  is  inter- 

Pubuo  Worship,  pjirtly  responsive.    Designed  for  esting  as  a  faithful  exhibition  of  Oriental  so- 

any  Christian  Congregation.    With  an  Introduction  ciety,  from  the  observations  of  many  years, 

bytheKev.DMieiMwsh.D.D.^^ v.  nndlr  excellent  oi^Dortum  ties,  and  also  is  show- 


Close 

Cowles, 

Grace  for  Grace.    Letters  of  Bev.  William  James,  gjm  Hart,  describes  them  from  personal  expe- 

Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  »;eno«    and  m&kAs  a  rritir»Al  and  instmrtive 

Thomaa  O.  Smnmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  rience,  ana  maKes  a  crmcai  ana  mMructive 

Expository  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Joshua.    By  comparison  of  the  system  of  higher  education 

Howard  Croshy,  D.  D.  in  Germany  with  that  of  Great  Bntam  and 

Discourses  of  Kedemption.    By  Stuart  Bobinson,  the  United  States.     Th^  following  also  deserve 

H.  D.  mention  • 

Farmer  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles.    By  Willis  J.         .    ^.    «        .  /^     ^  •  •       -n    *  •     ^ 

Beecher,  D.  D.,  Professor  in   Aubum  Theological  -,  ^^^^  .^*X?"®i^^i?;  t?'?S.^^"''S?  ?*P*iS°  ®*??P^ 

Seminaiy  ^'  Tyson's  Wonderful  Dnft  on  the  Ice-Floe,  a  Hi*- 

Helps  to  Prayer;  a  Manual  designed  to  aid  Chris-  ^ory  of  the  PoUris  Expedition,  the  Cruise  of  ^e 

tlan  Believers  in  acquiring  the  Gift  and  m  mwntain-  Tigress^  and  Kescue  of  the  Polans  Survivors.    To 

ing  the  Spirit  of  Prayer  in  the  Closet,  the  Social  Z^^\  *^?4^®^  *  General  Arctic  Chronology.    By 

Gathering,  and  the  Public  Congrepition.  -E-J"©  Blake.  ,  r.    *    ^    * 

The  K^g's  Highway;  or.  The  Catholic  Church        My  Life  on  the  PUins.    By  General  O.  A.  Custer, 

the  Way  ot'^SalvaSon  as  reveled  in  the  Scriptures.  _  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Fatheriand.    By  John 

By  the  Bev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  of  the  Congrega-  ''rir^r  ^'  ^'r^       *         -d    t  v    n  j 
tion  of  St  Paul  T^®  Mormon  Country.    By  John  Codman. 

The  M(^em  Sunday-School.    By  Bev.  W.  H.  H.        Ten  Pays  mSpain.    By  Kate  Field. 
Ilgi,]i  '  ''  Bemains  of  Lost  Empires :  Sketches  of  the  Bums 

The  Christian  Law  of  Union  in  Communion.    By  of  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,   and   Persepojis, 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.  "^.^^  some  Notes  on  India   and  the  Cashmeriau 

®  '  Himalayas.    By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M. 

^  ^  «  ,  ,  "A.  Lawyer  abroad ;   what  to   see   and  how  to 

Geography,  Travel,  etc.— Several  works  see.    By  Ilenry  Day,  of  the  Bar  of  New  York, 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit  have  appeared  of       Song  and  Scenery :  ois  Summer  Bambles  in  Scot- 

this  description.    Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  HI:  f  ^ '^""®*  V  n  ??**' •      t>    tv   on-.*,, 

won  so  much  renown  to  his  country  and  the  c  Jth%aZrSJritS'i'^''^    ^  ®"  " 
•»T      tr    1  TT     •7Ji_i.»^j»        I*  r\     T'«  oixtn  edition,  rewritten, 
iviw  York  Herald  by  his  finding  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, having  in  a  like  spirit  of  daring  enter-        Useful  Arts. — The  placing  of  a  work  un- 
prise  assisted  in  two  English  campaigns  in  Af-  der  this  head  is  not,  of  course,  a  voucher  that 
rioa,  tells  his  experiences  in  a  goodly  volume  the  book  itself  is  useful : 
entitled  **  Goomassie  and  Magdala.'*    Another       Life  under  Glass.    Containing  Suggestions  tow- 
correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  J.  A.  ordthe  Formation  of  Artificial  CUmates.  By  George 

n^*^^^  .K'Tn^'/^-°'P»?^^i?^>.  ^"^  ^^^  ^heT^hltectural  Sketch-Book.     Edited  by  the 

Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva,"  which  he  had  portfolio  Club,  and  comprising  Designs  by  the  most 

personal  knowledge  of  at  the  cost  of  great  hard-  Bminent  Architects  of  New  England, 
ships  and  against  almost  insuperable  difSculties.       Homes,   and  how  to  make  them.     By  £.  C. 

"T^e  Land  of  the  White  Elephant:    Sights  Gardner.  ,  o.  ^    .      «    «     v 

and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Aria,"  by  Frank  Hol^on         "  Students.    By  Caroline 

Vincent,  Jr.,  is  also  a  lively  sketch  of  scenes       Mining  Industry  of  the  States  and  Territories 

and  objects  aside  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.     By  B.  W.  Bay* 

travel.     Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  volume,  mond,  Ph.  D.  ,.,,,., 

"Egypt  and  Iceland  in  1874,"  in  his  Eastern  ^  ^.«ri<*jJ«>°-Trade:  Manual  of  the  Leading  In- 

4^--ll.«  «^«-  ^«««   «.»««.i  »L^»:^..i.,  «;«:<. ^^  dustnes  of  the  United  States.    Compiled  and  ed- 

joumey  goes  over  ground  previously  visited  .^^^  ^   Thomas  Dunlap.  ^       - 

and  described,  and  gives  his  readers  the  benefit        xhe   Carpenter»s   and  Builder's  Assistant,  and 

of  a  comparison  of  Egypt  as  it  now  is  with  the  Wood-worker*s  Guide.    By  Lucius  D.  Gould. 
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iDstrnotions  on  Modem  Amerioan  Bridge-Build-  The  Andria  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.    Edited  bj 

ing,  Mr'itli  Practical  Applications  and  Examples,  Es-  £.  P.  Crowell,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 

timates  of  Quantities,  and  Valuable  Tables.    By  O.  Latin  Hymns  with  English  Notes.     For  Use  in 

B.  A.  Tower.  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  F.  A.  March,  LL.  D., 

A  Treatise  on  Bracing,  and  its  Application  to  Professor  in  Lafayette  College. 

Bridges  and  other  Structures  of  Wood  or  Iron.    By  The   Ecclesiastical   Histoij   of  Euscbius.     The 

Robert  Henry  Bow,  C.  £.  First  Book  and  Selections.    Edited  by  ¥.  A.  March, 

Theory  of  the  Streufirth  of  Materials.    Illustrated  LL.  D.  With  sn  Introduction  by  A.  Ballard,  D.  D., 

by  Applications  to  Auchines  and  Buildings.      By  Professor  of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  in  Lafayette 

Francis  L.  Vinton^  £.  M.,  C.  E.  College^  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  B.  Owen,  A. 

,    Improvements   in    Steam  -  Engines.      By    John  M..  Ac^unct  Professor  of  Christian  Greek. 

Ilaupt.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Designing  guage.     Grammar  and  Shetoric  combined.    By  J. 

Cotton   and   Woolen    Goods,   from   Sample.     By  Alden,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  T.  Ashton,  Designer.  First  Steps  in  General  History.  A  Suggestive  Out- 
Mechanic's  Geometry :  Plainly  teaching  the  Car-  line.    By  Arthur  Gilman.    Illustrated  with  Maps, 
penter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Metal-plate  Worker— in  fact,  A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs.    By  Alfred 
the  Artisan  in  any  and  every  Branch  of  Industry  Hennequin^  M.  A. 

whatsoever— the  Cfonstruotive  Principles  of  his  Call-  Handbook  of  the  Physical  Training  in  Schools, 

inff.    By  Robert  Biddell.    Illustrated  by  60  plates.  Adapted  to  Classes  of  all  Grades  and  to  Social  and 

Theory  of  Arches.    By  Prof.  W.  Allan,  formerly  Individual  Practice.    By  Charles  J.  Bobinson,  A. 

of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  B.,  etc. 

Electro- Astronomical  Atlas^esigned  for  Schools, 

Tbzt-Books. — ^The    preparation    of   school  Academies,  etc.    By  Rev.  J.  w.  Spoor,  A.  M. 

text-books  is  a  branch  of  production  in  which,  Complete  Arithmetic.    By  William  G.  Peck,  LL. 

more  than  in  almost  any  other,  men  "con-  ^\   n^^^^*  ^^  ^v^  ir^^i;-!,  t «««.,«-..   «ifi,  -« 

. .        „       a*.                  /^aH^  r> 1.     \  Li  i.         1  A  Grammar  of  the  ^inglish  Language,  with  an 

fanue,"  as  Sterne  says  (atter  Burton)     to  make  Analysis  of  the  Sentence.  '^By  John%.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

new  books,  as  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures  Language  Lessons  for  Beginners.    By  the  some. 

hy  pouring  only  out  of  one  vessel  into  an-  All  the  French  Verbs  at  a  Glance.    By  Etienne 

other."    A  complete  list  of  the  new  school-  Lambert  Mid  Alfred  Sarc^u. 

books  of  any  yew,  including  new  and  modified  Jdiomatic  Key  to  the  French  Language.    By  the 

editions,  would  represent  a  very  large  oompo-  Teacher*  s  Hand-book  of  Arithmetic.     Bj  Mal- 

nent  of  the  mass  of  publications,  especially  so  colm  Mc Vicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

if  measured  by  its  commercial  value.     We  at-  Progressive  English  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Com- 

tempt  nothing  of  the  kind.    Some  examples  g>"*^o^*«^  f^A  ?i^^  ^*  ^'^^  ^^  Symbols.    By 

of  the  more  valuable  productions  are  given :  a  Tuniir  (5ms  Histo^  of  the  United  Sutes.    By 

How  to  teach :  a  Manual  of  Methods,  for  a  Graded  J.  J.  Anderson. 

Course  of  Instruction.    Bv  Henry  Kiddle,  Thomas  A  Practical  and  Critical  Grammar  of  the  English 

F.  Harrison,  and  N.  A.  Calkins.  Language.    By  Noble  Butler. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  The  New  French  Instructor.    By  P.  Kollin  Car- 

desiirned  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  son. 

the  Duties.  Obligations  and  Bights  of  Citizenship.  The  Complete  Alffebra.     For  Schools  and  Col- 

By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.,  President  of  Man-  leges.     By  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

etta  College,  0.  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages 

United  States.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary.    By  L.  Sauveur, 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Permanent  Fortiflca-  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

tions,  for  the  Use  of  the  Cadets   of  the  United  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics.     By  W.  H. 

States  Military  Academy.    By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  Bartlett.  LL.  D. 

LL.  D.    Revised   and   edited    by   Colonel   J.  B.  Introduction   to    Algebra.     By  Edword   Olney. 

Wheeler,  Professor  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  Professor   of  Mathematics   in   the   University  or 

United  States  Cavalry  Tactics.    By  Brevet  Major-  Michigan. 

General  Emory  Upton,  U.  8.  A.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Part  I.    By  S.  E.  War- 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  By  ren,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

J.  Pickering  Putnam.  Technology. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Chemical  Physics.    By  Elements  of  Geometir,  after  Legendro;  with  a 

William  Allen  Miller,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Selection  of  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  Hints  for 

Ezejcises  m  some  of  the  more  Difficult  Principles  the  Solution  of  the  Same.    Part  I.,  Plane  Geometry, 

of  Greek  Syntax,  with  Beferences  to  the  Grammars  By  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the 

of  Crosby,  Curtius,  Goodwin,   Hadley,  Koch,  and  University  of  Virginia. 

K&hner.     By  James  B,  Boise,  Professor   in  the  Plant  Analysis :  adapted  to  Gray's  Botanies.    By 

University  of  Chicago.  E.  A.  and  A.  C.  Apgar. 

Demostnenes   on  the  Crown.     Edited   by  Be  v.  The  Art  of  reading  Music.    A  New  Method.    By 

Arthur  Holmes,  A.  M.    Bevised  edition  by  W.  S.  Laura  B.  Humphreys. 

Tvler,  Professor  in  Amherst  College.  Outlines  of  Astronomy.    By  Arthur  Scarlo,  A.  M. 

'Sallust's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.    By  J.  H.  Allen,  Military  Lessons.     A   Text -Book   for  Military 

W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  6.  Greenough.  Schools,    Colleges,    and   the  Militio.      By  W.  T. 

Cffisar's  Gallic  War.    Four  Books.    By  the  same.  Wolcker,  Professor  in  the  University  of  California. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Paa-  Beasonable  Elocution.    By  F.  Tavemer  Graham, 
toral  Poems  and  Six  Books  of  the  ^noid.    By  the  A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Government  Survey- 
same,  ing  as  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Congress  and 

Questions  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Bome,  Commissioner   of  the    General   Land-Offlce,  with 

suitable  for  Schools  and  Academies,  and  adapted  to  Complete  Mathematical,  Astronomical,  and  Practical 

Students  preparing  for  Harvard  College.    By  J.  F.  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  U.  8.  Surveyors  in  the 

Tufts.  Field,  or  Students  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the 

The  CBdipus  Tyrannns  of  Sophocles.    By  John  Business  of  Public  Land  Surveying.   ByS.  V.Clev- 

Williams  Wmte.  enger. 
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Law. — Mention  shonld  here  be  made  of  A  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Negligenoe.  By  Fran- 
books  intended  not  for  lawyers  bnt  for  the  ^^i^^^Sli^'n^:  An  -i  *•  r  t  4^ 
general  student  and  the  publ/c  at  large     Such  thKe^f  ^^e^% 

a  book,  from  an  anthor  m  the  highest  degree  soctated,   and  Individual  Banks,  National  Banks, 

competent  as  an  adviser,  is  *^  The  Political,  Savin^-Banks,  Loan^  Trust,  Mortgage,  Guaranty, 

Personal,  and  Property  Rights  of  a  Citizen  of  Security  and  Indemnity  Companies,    with  an  Ap- 

the  United  States :  How  to  exercise  and  how  l^^^jJ^^^'g^J"'*^'^''*  *"""  ""^  Organization,  etc.  ^y 

to  preserve  them.    Together  with— 1.  A  Trea-  TTreatiw  on  the  Bules  which  govern  the  Inter- 

tise  on  the  Rules  of  Orgamzation  and  Proced-  pretation  and  Construction  of  Statutory  and  Con- 

nre  in  Deliberative  Assemblies ;  2.  A  Glossary  stitutional  Law.     By  Theodore  Bedgwick.     With 

of  Law  Terms  in  Common  Use,'»  by  Theophi-  numerous    Additional  Notes.     By   John   Norton 

lus  Parsons.    Another  work,  suitable  for  use  ^^^S^^^^Wii  Illinois.    The  Kelations  of  Ban- 

as  a  college  text-book  or  for  general  reference  ^ads  to  the  People.    By  Frank  GUbeit.    With  an 

is  ex-President  Woolsey^s   ^'  Introduction  to  Introduotion  by  Governor  J.  M.  Palmer, 

the  Study  of  International  Law,'^  of  which  a  A  Treatise  on  the  Probate  of  Wills,  Settlement  of 

revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  important  Estates,  etc.    With  Forms.   By  Levi  North, 

additions,  has  been  published.— Omitting  the  MBMcraB.— No  discrimination  is  made  be- 

regular  issues  of  reports,  the  foUowmg  trea-  t^^^^  <.  gchools  "  in  the  following  list : 
tises  and  essays  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Nsture  of  Gunshot-Wounds  of  the  Abdomen 

The  General  BaUroad  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  their  Treatment.    Based  on  a  Review  of  the 

in  force  January  1, 1874,  etc.    By  James  A.  Wilcox.  Case  of  the  Late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  In  its  Medico-Le- 

Woman  before  the  Law.    By  John  Proffat,  LL.  gal  Aspects. 

B.,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  The  Puerperal  Diseases.     Glinioal  Lectures  de- 

The  Principles  of  Equity.    A  Treatbe  on  the  Sys*  livered  at  Bellevue  Hospital.    By  Fordyoe  Barker, 

tem  of  Justice  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Chan-  M.  J>, 

eery.     By  Gcoige  Tucker  Bispham,  Esq.,  of  the  The  Sphynno^raph :  Its  Pbysioloffical  and  Path- 
Philadelphia  Bar.  oloflncal  Jnoications.     By  Edgar  Holden,  A.  M., 

Reports  of  Cases  arising  under  Letters-Patent  for  M.  D. 

Inventions,  determined  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Rheumatio  Affections 

States.    By  Samuel  S.  Fisher.    Vol.  V.  by  Static  Electricity.    By  Dr.  A.  Arthius.    Trwna- 

Insxiranoe  Reports,  Vol.  III.    Reports  of  the  Life  lated  from  the  French  by  J.  H.  Etheridge,  M.  D., 

and  Accident  Insurance  Cases,  determined  in  tlie  Professor  in  Rush  Modicid  College,  Chicago. 

Courts  of  America,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Emergencies,  and  how  to  meet  them.    The  Stx- 

Canada,  down  to  1874.    By  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  of  ology.  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  the  Acddentn. 

the  Boston  Bar.  Diseases,  and  Cases  of  Poisoning  which  demand 

Select  American  Cases  in  the  Law  of  Self-Defense.  Prompt  Action.    Designed  for  Students  and  Prac- 

By  L.  B.  Horrigan  and  S.  D.  Thompson.  titioners  of  Medicine.    By  Joseph  W.  Howe,  M.  D. 

The  Rights  of  Jurors  in  Criminal  Cases.    Opin-  Winter  Homes  for  Invalids.    An  Account  of  the 

ion  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  with  an  Introduction  by  Various  Localities  in  Europe  and  America  suitable 

a  Member  of  the  Suffolk  [Boston]  Bar.  for  Consumptives  and  otner  Invalids  during  the 

Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Winter  Months.    By  the  same. 

Iowa,  fi-om  its  Or^nization,  in  1889,  to  the  86th  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medioa,  and   Toxicolo^^. 

Iowa  Reports.    By  T.  F.  Withrow  and  E.  U.  Stiles.  With  Especial  References  to  the  Application  of  the 

Vol.  I.  Physio1o|Qcal  Action  of  Drugs  to  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  Practice  at  Law.  in  Equity,  and  in  Special  By  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Proceedings,  in  all  the  uourts  of  Record  in  the  State  A  Manual  of  Toxicology.    A  Practical  Treatiae  on 

of  New  York ;  with  Appropriate  Forms.    By  Wil-  the  Properties,  Modes  of  Action,  and  Means  of  De~ 

liam  Wait.  tection,  of  Poisons.    By  John  J.  Reese,  M.  D. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mechanics'  Liens  on  The  Hygiene  of  the  Hewing-Machine :  a  Brief  In- 
Real  and  Personal  Property.    By  Samuel  L.  Phillips,  quiry  into  the  Causes  of  Disorders  arising  fVom  the 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Boundaries  and  Fences,  Use  of  Machines,  with  some  Suggestions  how  they 

including  the  Rights  of  Property  on  the  Sea-Shore  may  be  avoided.    By  a  Physician, 

and  in  Lands  on  Public  Rivers  and  other  Streams,  The   Ligation   of  the    Arteries.     An  Operative 

and  the  Law  of  Window-Lights.    By  Ransom  H.  Manual.    By  Dr.  L.  H.  Farabeui^     Translated  by 

Tyler.  John  D.  Jacksonj  M.  D. 

'a  Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Various  Courts  in  On  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-TJrinary  Or- 

the  United  States,  fVom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  gans.    By  W.  H.  Van  Bnren  and  £.  L.  Keyea. 

Year  1870.    Comprisingall  the  American  Decisions  Electro -Therapeutics.     A   Concise   Manual    of 

digested  in  Thirty-one  Volumes  of  the  United  States  Medical  Electricity.    By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 

Digest,  with  Careful  Revision  and  Important  Addi-  Essays  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Kindred 

tions.    First  Series,  Vol.  II.  Topics.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

On   Extraordinarv   Legal   Remedies,   embracing  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 

Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto   and  Prohibition.     By  tem.    By  William  A.  Hammond.  M.  D.    Reprinted, 

James  L.  High.  edited,  and  the  Histories   of  tne  Cases  prepared. 

The  Law  of  Deslfrn  Patents,  containing  all  Re-  with  Notes,  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

ported  Decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  Kew-School  Remedies,  and  their  Application  to 

the  Patent-OflSce  in  Design  Cases,  to  1874,  with  Di-  the  Cure  of  Diseases.    By  W.  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

gcsts  and  Treatise.    By  William  £.  Simonds.  The  Breath,  and  the  Diseases  which  give  it  a 

Real  Estate  Statutes  and  Decisions  of  Illinois.  Fetid  Odor.     With  Directions  for  Treatment.    By 

Vol.  I.    By  John  B.  Adams  and  W.  J.  Durham.  J.  W,  Howe. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Courts  of  Justice  Croup  in  its  Relations  to  Tracheotomy.    By  J. 

in  England  and  the  United  States.     By  Conway  Soils  Cohen,  M.  D. 

Robinson.    Vol.  VII.    Further  on  Personal  Actions,  The  Encvclopiedia  of  Pure  Materia  Medica.    A 

as  to  the  Grounds  and  Form  of  Defense,  and  the  Record  of  tne  Positive  Effecta  of  Dnurs  upon  the 

Answer  to  that  Defense.  Healthy  Human  Oxganism.    By  Timothy  F.  ABoxi. 
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A.  M.,  IC.  B.  With  Gontrlbati(»i0  from  Dr.  Biohsrd  be  expected  in  the  self-conscioas  Nineteenth 

Huchea,  of  Enriand,  Dr.  C.  Hering,  of  PhUadd-  Century.    The  collection  of  "  Little  Songs/'  by 

i^e,^;f  P^h*dllp'lS2,'r^  leT  ^"^'  ""''  ^-  M/B.  Eliza  Lee  Follen,  di^loses  the  auth^^hi^ 

01  some  famuiar  pieces  that  have  long  been 

Gift  Books. — The  increasing  extent  to  which  current.    Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Hoolton  gives 

pictorial  illustration  is  resorted  to,  in  books  that  to  the  nursery  ^^More  Bedtime  Stories,"  and 

admit  of  it,  to  increase  their  yalae  and  attrao-  the  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  **  Susan 

tiveness,  diminishes  the  production  of  books  ex-  Coolidge ''  shows,  by  her  '•^  Mischief's  Thanks- 

preesly  prepared  for  ornamentation  and  presen-  giving,"  that  her  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning, 

tation.    Of  this  limited  and  diminishing  class  a  nor  her  heart  its  warmth.    The  boys  will,  of 

few  of  special  excellence  appeared.    Our  two  course,  take  kindly  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's 

most  renowned  poets  are  represented.  Mr.Bry-  *^Fast  Friends,"  a  continuation  of  the  *^  Jack 

ant's  picturesque  poem,  "  Among  the  Trees,"  Hazard "  series ;  and  to  Frank  R.  Stockton's 

nearly  every  line  of  which  is  a  picture,  forma  '*  What  Might  Have  been  Expected ;  "  and  to 

the  subject  of  a  volume  very  beautifully  illus-  the  true  story  of  **  Ten  Days  among  Greek 

trated.    Mr.  Longfellow's  tender  and  graceftil  Brigands/'  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep. 

piece,  ^'  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  a  series  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond  is  as  good  at  story-books 

of   domestic  scenes,  touohed  with  masterly  as  at  mining  or  engineering,  and  has  added 

art,  and  suffused  with  natural  feeling,  is  weU  ^^The  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  other  Stories,"  to 

matched  with  illustrations  that  would  tell  the  Ms  previous  achievements.    ^*  Heads  and  Tails : 

story  without  the  help  of  the  poem.    *^  The  Studies  and  Stories  of  Pets,"  by  Grace  Green* 

Evangel  in  Verse,"  by  Abram  Coles,  M.  D.,  wood,  needs  no  commendation.    A  few  more 

relates  the  life  of  Christ  in  verse  that  is  genu-  deserve  mention : 

inely  poetical,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  From  Four  to  Fourteen.    By  Jennie  Harrison. 

with   ink  photographs  of  paintings  by  cele-  Mercy  Gleddon'a  Work.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart 

brated  artists.     "Myths  of  the  Rhine,"  by  ^^?iP"x, ,  r  a   ^^.  .  v    a  •      ci,        u    a        i 

X.  B.  Saintine,  translated  by  Prof.  K  Scheie  m.  M"                        ""  * 

de  Vere,  with  Dora's  quaint  illustrations,  is  a  Se? en  Daughters.    By  the  same. 

unique  combination,  both  literary  and  artistic.  Bunning  to  Waste.    The  Story  of  a  Tomboy.    By 

"  Lotus  Leaves,"  a  volume  of  tales,  essays,  and  George  M.  Bakw*. 

poems,  by  a  number  of  our  younger  Uterary  £^y  B^aSSo^^crf^^^     5  ?he  iLme       ™^^' 

men,  "Mark  Twain,"  Whitelaw  Reid,  "Kas-  Soeptres  and'^CrowM. '  By^tho Vuthor  of  "The 

by,"  John  Hay,  and  others,  with  illustrations.  Wide  Wide  World." 

and  the  following,  mostly  of  and  for  the  young,  The  Flag  of  Truce.    By  the  same. 

deserve  mention :  "  Ballads  of  Beauty,"  edit-  gi»  ^|el«"-,  By  Sophie  May. 

ed  by  George  M.  Baker;    "Little  F^lks  in  b   Edw^d^E    k^on 

Feathers  and  Fur,  and  Others  in  Neither  "  by  ^^e  Young^fiooso-ilunters :  A  Baokwoods-boys' 

Olive  Thome ;    "  Childhood  Songs,"  by  Lucy  Stories.    By  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Larcom;  "The  Lady  of  Lawford,  and  other  Antoine.    The  Actual  Life-Story  of  a  Boy  stolen 

Christmas    Stories ; "   and  "  The   ChOdren's  ^^TJ^'ly-  ^^  *^  St^^S'?^;     ^  a  r  .r-r     ^ 

Picture  Story-Book,"  by  Laura  Loring.  c  W  Demui  *"'*                          Artist-Life.    By 

JuvmnLE  Books.— The  literary  pabulum  pro-  The  Fisher 'Boys  of  Pleasant  Cove.    By  Elijah 

vided  for  the  young  people  is  not  in  as  large  Kellogg, 

proportion  fictitious  as  it  has  been,  and  some  Julius ;  or,  The  Street  Boy  out  West.   By  Horatio 

of    the   historical,   descripUve,   and    didactic  ^^f^A^J  of  Washington,  for  Boys  and  Girls.    By 

works  offered  as  substitutes  are  of  a  good  deal  ^f^g^  ]g^  ^^  Phelps.    "     '           "^                       ^ 

of  merit.    For  young  men  on  the  verge  of,  or  Captain*  Kidd,  and  the  Early  Buccaneers.     By 

conscious  of  approaching,   responsible  man-  J.  S.  0.  Abbott, 

hood,   Mr.   Charles  Nordhoff's   "Politics  for  Eod<^'sBomance;  A  Story  for  Toung  Folks.    By 

Youn|  Americans  "should  be  as  interesting  as  ^t^anow  FU^^^^                   McE  wen  Kimball. 

It  undeniably  would  be  useful.     "  Talks  with  The  Island  Home ;  or.  The  Young  Castaways.  By 

Girls,"  by  Augusta  Larned,  is  fresh  and  sen-  Christopher  Bomaunt. 

sible.      "Enights  and  Sea-Kings,"  edited  by  Jeanie  Darley;  or,  in  the  Darkness  and  in  the 

the  Rev.  8.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  is  a  taking  account  "^H^^-  . ^7  the  author  of  "Lifting  the  Veil,"  etc. 

of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages."   "Boys  IS^orilgTon  S^sIor^^rMrs. 

and  Birds,"  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Dyer,  intro-  Helen  8.  Thompson. 

duces  the  one  class  to  the  other  in  a  pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons.    A  Book  for  Little  People. 

and  profitable  manner.    "  Sights  and  Insights,"  ^tJ^-  F.  Bnrr,D.  D.          ,     ,      «     .        , .  ^ 

by  the  Rev.  Henry  Warren,  introduces  its  .J^Vt' "l""  •^^"'^,f ";»  J?,l  ?}\?,.^r''"^*'  ^^^^^ 

JL»^^  ^^^a^^  ♦^  C4  iL^„i^^«J  \.„  ♦«„„^i  »»     T«  about  Christmas.    By  "  Aunt  Hattie." 

young  readers  to  "knowledge  by  travel.''    In  Take  a  Peep.    By  Paul  Cobden. 

fiction  and  poetry,  some  old  favorites  of  our  Home  Recreations.    A  Complete  Manual  of  Ta- 

young  folks  have  continued  to  cater  for  them,  bleaux  and  Amateur  Theatricals.    By  William  F. 

For  the  very  little  ones  nothing  could  be  more  ^i]]*       ,     .           .        .     tt.  .   .   ,  r«  ,     ^ .,. 

delightMthauthe"KhymesaDdJii,gles"of  JlZJMS^^l^SS.  i^^^Sr^?'^ ^li^! 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge ;  they  are  as  near  to  fai  ^ut  not  famous." 

the  classic  nonsense  of  Mother  Goose  as  could  Bisen  fh>m  the  Banks.    By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
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Sunny  Sliores;  or,  Younff  America  in  IUI7  and  misceUaneouB  essays,  some  have  appeared  of 

-^^llfi^^T  •r^y^^Sr'^M.    P^^S'^^'^V'Vf*"'*^-        rrv  exceptionaUy  good  quality.    Such  are,  *'Un. 

K^^^^l^B^^i:^' ipZ\%!T^.i^.I!''  i^rleTr^^rP^b^^^^                "The 

Gipsey's Travelfl?  By  Joaephine Pollard.  World  on  Wheels,"  by  B.  F.  Taylor;  "The 

Brave  and  Bold:  or,  The  fortunes  of  a  Factory-  Schoolmaster^s  Trnnk,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz; 

Boy.    By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  ^     ^     ,    ^        .  "John  Paul's  Book,"  the  collected  humorB 

yandy  Cameron  ;  or  The  Wajr  One  looks  at  it.  ^f  ^  ^^^  popular  favorite,  and  "The  Great 

By  the  author  of  "KuthAUerton."  n^««*.«-^«.     f^j    ^4.i,.>,   i?<.L«o  )>   v«  Tir:n:-J 

llalpb  Waring»B  Money.    By  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning.  Oonversers,  and  otiier  Essays,"  by  WiUiam 

Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia ;  or,  Qoodness  in  a  Pid-  Mathews.  The  death  of  Senator  Sumner  called 

ace.    By  Catharine  £.  Uurst.  forth  many  expressions  of  honor  to  his  mem- 

The  Porcas  Club ;  or.  Our  Girls  Afloat.  By  Oliver  ory,  among  which  the  Eulogy  by  the  Hon. 

%'!  Grant  &  Co. :  or,  Partnershins.    A  Stoiy  for  ^??J  ^J^.'^"  «  E'^^^^^V^,  .^^^.'^'ir  ^^F^ 

Boys  who  "  mean  Business."    By  (ieorge  L.  Chany.  '^"h  it  is  the  JLulogy  on  Chief-Justice  Chase, 

William  Henry  dramatized,  by  Mrs.  George  L,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts.     "The  Communis- 

Chany,  from  the  William  Henry  Books  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  tic  Societies  of  the  United  States,"  by  Charles 

^iS?:  o    .      »-nr  1*     rr  11         ou  *  i.         j  t  Nofdhoff,  is  Valuable  for  its  information  and 

The  Squire  ot  Walton  Hall ;  or,  Sketches  and  In-  :±„  „„«.««„*:^«-      tk^  r-^^^au^^  ^^  t^^;.!.  rv«:« 

cidents  Ifrom  the  Life  of  Chiles  Waterman,  Esq.,  ^*»  suggestions.  ^  The  Speeches  of  Josiah  Qum- 

the  Adventurous  Traveler  and  Darine  Naturalist.  CJ  ^^  Congress  is  a  repubUcation  of  ft  work  ot 

Sowed  bv  the  Wind;  or,  the  Poor  Boy's  Fortune,  historical  value  and  interest.    The  titles  of 

By  Elyah  kellope.  some  other  works  are  added,  without  corn- 
That  Queer  Gifl.  By  Vlrgmia  F.  Townsend.  ^^n*  though  some  of  them  deserve  more  dis- 
His  Mother's  Fancy.    A  Btoiy  for  Juveniles  and  ^.r^^x'^^  ®u;^„  ^*au«,v  «,««:♦. 

Young  Old  Folks.    By  Theresa  Oakey  Hall.  ^»^<5t  recogmtion  of  their  merit : 

The  Giants,  and  Wonderful  Things.    By  Bichard  Among  our  Sulors.    By  J.  Gray  Jewell,  M.  D., 

Newton,  D.  D.  late  U.  S.  Conaul,  Singapore.    With  an  Appeodix, 

containing  Extracts  rrom  the  Laws  and  Consnlar 

M18OELLANEOU 8.— The  announcement  of  B«fi:H^tion8 governing  the  United  Statea  Merchant 

"  ITie  American  Cy clopffidia,"  a  revision  of  the  'fhTstory  of  a  Summer :  or.  Journal  Leaves  lh>m 

"  New  Araencan  Cyclopadia,"  so  thorough  as  Chappaqua,    By  Cecilia  Cleveland, 

to  make  virtuaUy  a  new  work,  excited  general  Woman.  Love,  and  Marriage.    By  F.  Saunders, 

interest,  which  the  character  of  the  volumes  author  of  '*  Salad  for  the  Bolitaiy  "  and  "  Social." 

issued  has  more  than  justified.— The  volumes  ,  '^^i^^'®??i%4'i^?i^'*S^^*^^^^^ 

i.  •!>  i.   1  V     A        •  t^       i.1,  -^  X     av    u  T  tennial  Beport  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Coni- 

contributed  by  American  authors  to  the  *;in.  missioner  of  the  State  of  Massachusetu  to  the  Uni- 

temational  Scientific  Series  "  have  been  noticed  vernal  Exposition  at  Vienna, 

in  their  appropriate  connections.     But  the  se-  Down  tne  Biver ;  or.  Practical  Lessona  under  the 

ries  itself  is  of  American  origin  and  editorship.  Code  Buello..  By  an  Amateur.    With  Twelve  FuU- 

and  is  as  much  a  matter  of  national  credit  as  PW  Illustrations,  by  H.  L.  Stephens. 

t.  .  *         *.       ,  .  "****"^*     rnv          I  !•  ^*  .**'•  **r  Epidemic  Delusions.     A  Lecture,  with  Valuable 

of  mternational  interest.     The  publication  of  Appendices,  bv  Frederick  B.  Marvin. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Clarko^s  *^Sex  in  Education*'  has  Ancient  Svm*bol-Worship.  Influence  of  the  Phallic 

called  forth  an  extensive  polemic  literature.  Idea  in  the  "Religions  of  Antiquity.    BvHodderM. 

and  led  to  the  publication,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  a  Yj^ffrPPP,*^".^,^-  ^-  "^^^^^'a  ^'^%^  Introduction, 

second  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  "The  Add^tjon^^^ 

Building  of  a  Brain."    Of  the  replies,  "  Sex  The  Wnumental  City.    Its  Past  Histoiy  and 

and  Education,"  edited  with  an  ^troduction  Present  Besources.    By  Geo.  W.  Howard.    Illos- 

by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  is  critical,  sifting  trated. 

vigorously  the  testimony  adduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  ^  "*^*^-^^,?^  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States.    A 

.^           li.    r  V           '/'^          uTutL  T?j       *•  -  Kecord  of  the  Administrations  and  Events  from  the 

in  support  of  his  positiona.     "  The  Education  organization  of  the  United  Statea  Government  to  the 

of  American  Girls,  considered  m  a  Series  of  Present  Time.    Edited  bv  W.  C.  Spaulding. 

Essays,"  edited  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  besides  The  Teachings  of  the  Ages.    By  A.  C.  Traveler, 

ably  controverting  Dr.  Clarke,  brings  forward  „  An  Encyclopadia  of  Freemasonry  and  iu  Kindred 

much  valuable  thought  and  suggestion  on  the  Sciences.    By  Albert  S.  Mackay. 

luuv."  vfuuoMiv  •.u^ugww  «uvA  ou5^^outvA4  vu  vA^v  Workmgmen's  Homes.    Essays  and  Stones.    Bt 

subject  of  female  education.      Other  works  Edward  E.  Hale.    With  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hale  fioi 

evoked  by  the  same  publication  are :  ^^  No  Sex  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy. 

in  Education,"  by  Mrs.  K  B.  Dufiy;  "  Wom-  A  Fast  Life  on  the  Modem  Highway.    Bein^  a 

an's  Education  and  Health,"  by  G.  F.  and  A.  M.  Glw;?®  i^t^  the  Bailroad  World  from  a  New  Pomt 

Comfort,  and  -  Critical  Thoughts  upon  Certoin  °7he  PeriM'iSfflw  the  United  State,  of 

Special  Passages  m  Dr.  Ckrke's  *  Sex  in  Edu-  America.     With  Index  and  Appendices.    By  B. 

cation,'"  by  William  B.  Greene.    Other  no-  Steiger. 

ticeable  books  of  an  educational  character  are,  Washington,  Outside   ond  Inside.     By  E.   A. 

a  new  edition  of  the  "  Records  of  Mr.  Al-  Towns^d;  .          „      ^             v       *.            a 

. . ,   n  V     1  n                          •           r      jt  Our  Vacations.     How  to   go,  where  to  go,  and 

cott'sSchooV' a  iinique  specimen  of  pe^^  how  to  enjov  Them.    By  F.  f  .  fclarke.         ^' 

"  Helpful  Thoughts  for  Young  Men,"  by  Dr.  T.  what  I  did  with  my  Fifty  Millions.    By  Moses 

D.  Woolsey ;  and  ^'  Gail  Hamilton's  "  sprightly  Adams, 

volume,   "  Nursery  Noonings." — A   work  of  Home  as  it  should  be ;  with  Counsel  for  All.    By 

prmanent  value  to  students  of  English  litera-  ^•i^'^a^^^oo'kVpolitics  for  1874.    By  Edward 

ture  IS,  "A  Concordance  to  Shakespeare  s  ro-  McPherson. 

ems,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  Howard  Furness. — Of  Agricultural  Property  and  Products  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  in  1840, 1850, 1860,  and  1870.  Ar-  reprodnced.    An  attempt  was  made  to  interest 

mged  Geosrraphically  and  by  Nationalitiea.    By  the  public  in  Sara  Coleridge's  fairy  tale,  "  Phan- 

Nlmrod  of  "tie  8;a ;  or.  the  American  Whaleman,  tasmion,"  but  the  present  publio  was  not  much 

By  William  M.  Davis.  more  impressible  by  it  than  that  to  which  it 

An  Essay  on  the  ReBomption  of  Specie  Payments,  was  iSrst  submitted.     The  lady  who  assumes 

By  8.  Cooper.  the  name  of  "  Edward  Garrett "  has  an  in- 

The  Indian  Question.    By  Francis  Walker,  Late  creaainir  nnmhdr  of   admirers  ftmoncr   aerinno 

United  States  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs.  creasmg  numoer  oi    aamirers  among  senous 

Wealtli :  Its  Acquisition,  Investmen^  and  Use.  By  ^ehden,  and  George  Macdonald  among  all  sorts 

Franklin  Wilson^  D.  D.  of  readers  except  the  frivolous. 

BibUotheca  Diabolica ;  bein^  a  Choice  Selection        Next  to  wor&s  of  fiction  come  works  of  sci- 

of  the  most  Valuable  Books  relating  to  the  Devil;  ence.    There  are  "Science  Primers,"  "Half- 

his  Origin,  area^ess,  and  Iidtten<»;oomp^  ^        Recreations  in  Popular  Science,"  "Ele- 

most  Important  Works  on  the  DevU,  Satan,  Demons,  """*        a  .'"*'„  "*  ,  ,7  *!  j  I  a  v         A 

Hell,  Mfiiic,  etc.  »         »  i  mentary  Science,"  and "  Advanced  Science  Se- 

Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shootinff.    By  Adam  H.  ries,"  in  sizes  and  at  prices  which  adapt  them 

Boffardus.    Edited  by  Charles  J.  Foster.  to  wide  circulation.    At  the  Other  extreme  is 

The  Sportsman's  Club  among  the  Trappers.    By  to  be  mentioned  Herbert  Spencer's  "Descrip- 

SirifanTForest.  A  Description  of  the  Game  ^^^^  Sociology  "of  which  successive  parts  have 
of  North  America,  with  Personal  Adventures  in  Deen  oirculateain  tnis  country.  Ine  works  of 
their  Pursuit.  By  Parker  Gilmore,  "Ubiaue."  Richard  A.  Prootor  on  astronomy,  "The  Ex- 
Ten  Tears  among  the  Mail-Baffs;  or,  liotes  from  panse  of  Heaven,"  "The  Borderland  of  Sci- 
pa?to!S[  "^By  jTh "ntftrook^  Post-Offlce  D».  ^^ce,"  etc.,  seem  to  bo  popular  and  successful. 
WomM  and  the  Divine  Republic.  ByLeoMiUer.  "^"^  ^^  Apes,"  by  St.  George  Miyart,  of 
Around  the  Tea-Table.  By  De  Witt  Talmage.  coarse  mterests  the  (at  present)  superior  race 
Unwritten  History ;  Life  among  the  Modocs.  By  represented  in  the  title.  Other  important 
Joaquin MiUer.  . ,.,«.««-  .  works  in  this  department  are  "Problems  of 
wanV^iS^ZSSJirVTo'i'ir'LSS'o'A:  LifeandM3nd,"byG.H.Lewe,;  "ABtoalLp- 
Consequences  I  By  Julia  A.  Willis.  comotion,"  by  Pettigrew;  "  Responsibility  in 
Deacons.  By  w.  H.  H.  Murray.  Mental  Diseases,"  by  Mandsley;  "The  Great 
DresB  Reform:  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Ice  Age,"  by  Geikie:  "Mental  Physiology," 
^^J^'tt  ?^rL^^^  Qoold  Woplson.  translated  from  the  French  of  Th.  Ribot; 
?tS&tf:^Fr^':Ld^^^^^^^^  By  ''^T'l^^  Metallurgy,"  by  W.  H.  Green: 
J.  W.  Schuckers.  r  ^  ^  wood ;  "  The  Science  of  Law,"  by  Prof.  Shel- 
don Amos;  and  the  eighth  edition,  presenting 
Refbintb  and  Republioations.  —  An  in-  the  final  form,  of  MilPs  Logic, 
creasing  proportion  of  republications  are  not  In  extent  of  circulation  religious  works  vie 
reprints.  Editions  for  American  circulation  with  any  others,  and  they  are  promptly  laid 
are  printed  in  England  with  the  imprint  of  hold  of  for  republication,  more  especially  as 
American  publishers.  In  one  way  or  the  other  every  school  of  religious  thought  in  Great 
English  books  that  promise  a  remunerative  Britain  has  its  representatives  here.  To  the 
sale  are  speedily  put  upon  the  market  here,  "Library  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  edited 
with  what  effect  upon  American  authorship  it  hy  Drs.  Philip  Schaff  and  H.  B.  Smith,  has 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Of  these  re-  been  added,  by  simultaneous  publication  in 
publications  the  most  numerous  are  novels.  England  and  the  United  States,  a  translation  of 
The  works  of  William  Black,  of  which  "  A  Van  Oosterzee's  "  Christian  Dogmatics."  The 
Princess  of  Thule  "  is  preeminent ;  of  Thomas  "  Speaker's  Commentary  "  is  regularly  repro- 
Hardy,  whose  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  "  duced  here  under  the  title,  "The  Bible  Com- 
won  the  compliment  of  being  suspected  to  be  mentary."  Dr.  Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ "  has 
the  production  of  "  George  Eliot ; "  of  B.  L.  had  an  immense  circulation,  considering  the 
Fargeon,  who  succeeds  Dickens — at  a  distant  form  of  issue  and  the  price.  The  Bampton 
interval — as  a  delineator  of  the  humbler  grades  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Smith  and  the  Rev. 
of  London  life,  and  (though  a  Jew)  in  embody-  Stanley  Leathes  apbeared  here  as  soon  almost 
ing  the  festive  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season ;  as  in  London.  "The  Paraclete :  an  Essay  on 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  fertility  of  production  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy 
is  marvelous  when  the  escellence  of  quality  is  Ghost,"  published  anonymously,  has  been  an- 
oonsidered;  of  Miss  Mulock,  the  unsensational  thentically  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
quiet  of  whose  works  would  become  tameness  Parker,  author  of  "Ecce  Deus,"  and,  while 
but  for  the  engagingcharacters  she  conceives  still  anonymous,  attracted  much  attention. 
and  delineates ;  of  Wilkie  Collins,  who  dedi-  Other  notable  works  were  Mr.  MilVs  posthu- 
cates  to  the  American  people  a  new  uniform  mously  published  "  Three  Essays  of  Religion ; " 
edition  of  his  works;  of  the  author  of  "The  "The  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead,"  by  the  late 
Rose  Garden,"  "Unawares,"  and  (las*  writ-  DeanAlford;  "Modem  Doubt  and  Christian 
ten),  "  Thorpe  Regis ;  "  of  Miss  Braddon,  and  Belief,"  by  Dr.  Theodor  Christlieb ;  "  Theology 
Edmund  Yates,  and  Jules  Verne,  and  F.  W.  in  the  English  Poets,"  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Robinson,  and  Anthony  Trollope,  and  R.  D.  Brooke ;  "  The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God,  and 
Blackmore,  and  Florence  Marryat,  and  others,  other  Sermons,"  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar ;  "  Die- 
who  need  not  be  characterized,  are  promptly  tionary  of  Sects,  Theories,  and  Schools  of 
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Thought,"  bj  John  Henry  Blunt,  F.  S.  A. ;  the  but  Congress  seems  inaccessible  to  any  interest 

*^  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  8.  Candlish;"  that  is  not  *^  inside  politics  "  or  has  not  ^*  money 

and  "  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,"    in  it."         

by  Henry  Rogers.  LITERATURE,  ConrnnENTAL,  ra  1874.  The 

In  History  and  Biography  are  to  be  noticed  activity  in  Continental  literature  in  1874  will 

^*  Curtius^s  History  of  Greece,"  completed,  with  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  cor- 

some  revisions  and  notes  belonging  exoluaively  respondence  of  the  London  Athencnitn  : 

to  the  American  edition ;  the  series  of  volumes  BELoron. — The  Patria  Belgica^  published 

in  "  Epochs  of  History,"  edited  by  Edward  E.  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Tan  Bemmel,  con* 

Morris;  the  ^* Historical  Course,"  edited  by  E.  tains  a  series  of  highly-interesting  articles  de- 

A.  Freeman ;  ^*  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  voted  to  the  ethnography  of  the  Belgian  peo- 

Eighteeuth  Century,"  by  J.  A.  Froude,  com-  pie,  their  history,  their  institutions,  and  the 

Dieted;  "History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,"  by  present  organization  of  the  country  (hospitals, 

E.  H.  Palmer ;  the  "  History  of  the  Church,"  justice,  administration,  army,  finance,  corn- 
by  Canon  Robertson,  in  progress ;  the  comple-  merce,  industry,  railroads,  and  canals),  under 
tion  of  Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens;"  "Essays  the  titJe  of  "Belgique  Politique  et  Sociale." 

in  "  Military  Biography,"  by  Colonel  Cheaney ;  Besides  this  there  are  works  which  deserve 

Amould^s  "  Life  of  the  First  Lord  Denman ; "  special  mention.    One  of  them  is  "  Morceauz 

the    "Autobiography    and   Memoirs  of   Dr.  Choisis  de  Poetes  Beiges,"  collected  by  Prof. 

Guthrie ; "  and  the  "  Life  of  Samuel  Lover,"  by  B.  van  HoUebeke ;  the  other  is  "  L^Anthologie 

Bayle  Bernard.  Beige,"  edited  by  Madame  Struman  Picard  and 

In  Travels,  Geography,  etc.,  there  have  come  Prof.  Godefroid  Xurth.     In  looking  through 

to  us  such  works  as  Sir  S.  Baker^s  "IsmaXlia,"  these  volumes  one  feels  astonislied  at  the  num- 

and  "The  Wild  North  Land,"  by  Captain  W.  ber  and  the  talent  of  the  French  poets  of  Bel- 

F.  Butler;  "The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Am-  gium,  who  excite  but  little  attention  in  their 
azon,"  by  H.  W.  Bates,  F.  L.  S. ;  Taine's  "  Tour  own  country,  and  who  are  absolutely  unknown 
through  the  Pyrenees,"  Victor  Hugo^s  "Tour  in  France.  They  are  remarkable  for  a  pecul- 
on  the  Rhine,"  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Georg  iar  originality  and  a  sturdy  sense  of  morality, 
Sohweiufurth,  "The  Heart  of  Africa,"  and  the  which  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
richly  illustrated   and  picturesquely   written  the  present  literature  of  France. 

"Travels  across   South  America,"  by  Paul  The  prose-writers  have  furnished  a  numerous 

Marcoy.  contingent    We  may  mention  the  novels  of 

Of  Poetry  may  be  mentioned  George  Eliot^s  Leclercq,  A.  Prins,  Pergamenf,  C.  Lemonnier, 
"  The  Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other  Poems ; "  X.  de  Reul,  £mile  Greyson,  and  Justin  Grand- 
"The  Poems  of  Schiller,"  translated  by  Edgar  gagnage,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  Bel- 
A.Browning;  Lord  Lytton's"  Fables  in  Song;"  gium.  Octave  Pirmez,  whose  elegant  and  po- 
tbe  "  Poetical  Works  of  William  Blake,"  edited  etical  style  is  sometimes  too  diffuse  and  yague, 
by  W.  M.  Rossetti;  and  the  "Works  of  John  has  produced  a  new  work,  called  "  Heures  de 
Hookham  Frere."  Philosophie." 

Outside  these  heads  of  classification  we  have  A.  Michiels,  the  brilliant  and  fertile  art-crit- 
received  "Military  and  Religious  Life  in  tiie  ic,  has  not  only  issued  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Paul  Lacroix,  finely  illus-  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande."  the  repu- 
t rated ;  "  The  French  Humorists,"  by  Walter  tation  of  which  is  well  established,  but  has  also 
Besant ;  "  Health  and  Education,"  the  last  vol-  brought  out  the  third  edition  of  "  L'Architec- 
ume  f^om  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Canon  ture  et  la  Peiuture  en  Europe  du  quatrieme 
Kingsley ;  "  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  si^le  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  seizi^me,"  a  work  which 
Scotland,"  edited  by  Principal  Shairp;  "Man-  is  much  esteemed,  and  which  also  contains  the 
ual  of  Mythology,"  by  A.  S.  Murray ;  the  end  rmtmi  of  the  author's  own  ideas  upon  art.  We 
of  the  excellent  series  of  "  Ancient  Classics  for  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  work  of  A.  Bar- 
English  Readers,"  the  completing  work  being  let  upon  "  L' Union  des  Beaux- Arts  avec  Pln- 
that  on  "The  Greek  Anthology,"  by  Lord  dustrie,"  as  well  as  the  remarkable  reports 
Neaves;  "Chapters  on  Animals,"  by  Philip  upon  " L'Enseignement  du  Dessin,"  by  Profs. 
Gilbert  Hamerton ;  and  several  volumes  of  me-  De  Taye  and  Canned. 

moirs  and  personal  reminiscence,  which,  under  In  the  domain  of  histoiy  we  must  give  the 

the  editorship  of  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  are  first  place  to  the  second  volume  of  Jules  Van 

served  up  "in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers"  Praet^s  "Essais  sur  PHistoire  Politique  des 

under  the  descriptive  general  title  of  "The  Derniers  Slides."    The  first  volume  made  a 

Brio-d-Brao  Series."  sensation  both  in  Belgium  and  abroad — the 

These  and  other  works   introduced   from  present  volume  will  do  the  same.    It  is  re- 

abroad,  though  not  a  part  of  American  liter-  marked  especially  that  the  judgment  ho  passes 

ature,  have  an  important  share  in  our  literary  upon  Frederick  11.  shows  him  to  be  a  true  his- 

culture,  and  their  publication  without  the  pro-  torian,  worthy  to  take  rank  among  the  highest 

tection  of  copyright  has  no  inconsiderable  effect  names  in  Europe  for  impartiality  and  clearness 

on  our  "Literary  Progress."    The  copyright  of  insight. 

question  is  untouched,  and  likely  so  to  continue  Among  the  publications  of  hitherto  unpub- 

for  an  indefinite  time.    This  may  be  regretted,  lished  documents,  the  collection  of  "  Voyages 
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des  Sonverains  dans  le  Pays-Bas,"  by  Gachard,  good  taste  which  are  developed  with  ohanning 

is  worthy  of  notice.    This  work  contains  the  simpHoity. 

travels  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  gives  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  novelist,  has  not 
some  carious  details,  among  other  things,  of  allowed  his  pen  to  he  idle.  Besides  two  sto- 
the  profasion  with  which  the  Emperor's  table  ries  of  contemporary  manners  ("  De  Knesvdes 
was  served ;  all  tiie  animals  in  creation  wonld  Harten,"  and  **  Eene  Y erwarde  Zaak''),  he  has 
seem  to  have  appeared  upon  the  board.  Dieg6-  written  an  historical  novel,  called  ^'  Everard 
rick  has  pnblished  "  Documents  of  the  Six-  't  Serclaes,"  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 
teenth  Century,"  taken  from  the  archives  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  Brabant  Com- 
Ypres,  a  most  important  collection.  They  show  munes  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  reli-  In  the  domain  of  poetry,  the  place  of  honor 
gious  reformation  in  Flanders.  Alph.  "Wanters,  must  be  given  to  the  "  Gedichten  "  ('*  Poems  ") 
has  given  us  the  fourth  volume  of  his  excellent  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  which  appeared  in  the  Bi- 
"  Table  Chronologique  des  Chartes  et  Dipld-  hliothdqus  Nhrlandaise^  published  in  Germany 
mes  concemant  rfiistoire  de  Belgique."  This  by  a  firm  well  known  in  Leipsio,  F.  Brock- 
volume  comprises  the  thirteenth  century.  In  haus.  This  collection  is  marked  by  brilliant 
an  introduction,  full  of  erudition  and  research,  lyrical  qndlties ;  it  possesses  real  originality 
the  learned  archivist  of  Brussels  clears  up  sev-  of  thought  and  profound  poetic  sentiment ; 
eral  obscure  points  of  our  history  in  the  middle  and  it  is  dso  remarkable  for  the  wonderful 
ages,  and  he  treats  us  to  much  sound  criticism  richness  and  variety  of  its  rhymes, 
in  his  disquisition  upon  the  relative  values  of  Among  the  literary  annuals,  there  are  two 
contemporary  chroniclers.  which  are  indissolubly  linked  witii  Flemish 

Among  the  publications  on  Judicial  matters,  history  and  Flemish  literature— one  is  "  Le 

the  most  important  are  the  three  new  volumes  Jaarboel^e,"  of  the  venerable  poet  F.  Bens, 

of  "  Principes  du  Droit  Civil,''  by  F.  Laurent,  which  has  appeared  now  for  more  than  forty 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent  (forming  vears.    This  year  it  contains  the  whole  of  the 

vols.  X.,  xi.,  xii.).    This  work,  which  bears  in-  last  lines  written  by  Anton  Bergmann.    They 

contestable  marks  of  learning  and  originality,  describe  a  beautifid  Journey  to  Venice,  and  are 

bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  which  called  "  Marietta  la  Bella,"  and  were  written 

the  present  century  has   produced   on  this  by  the  poet  on  his  death-bed.    ^*  De  Studenten 

subject.  Almanak"  ("The  Almanac  of  the  Students  of 

We  must  not  close  this  notice  of  Belgian  Ghent")  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  curious 

works,  written  in  French,  without  calling  at-  publication  of  its  kind.    Many  of  the  Flemish 

tention  to  the  reorganization  of  ^q  R&oue  de  and  Dutch  writers  have  made  their  first  appear- 

Belgique^  which  has  greatly  increased  in  its  ance  in  its  pages,  for  this  work  is  open  to  the 

circulation.    It  has  become  tiie  organ  of  differ-  students  of  all  the  universities  of  Belgium  and 

ent  shades  of  Belgian  Liberalism,  in  opposition  Holland.    The  Roman  Catholic  students  of  the 

to  the  two  reviews,  La  R&oue  GathoUque  and  University  of  Louvain,  whose  political  and  re- 

the  EeDue  GeniraUj  which  are  the  organs  of  ligious  opinions  keep  them  aloof  from  the  An- 

the  rival  party.  nual  of  Ghent,  published  an  interesting  volume 

In  the  present  year,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  of  their  own  for  1874. 

novelists  have  written  the  greater  number  of  Dramatic  literature  has  shown  signs  of  life  in 

the  books  which  have  been  published  in  1874.  1874. 

The  first  place  among  them  must  be  accorded  Bohemia.. — Czechs  are  naturally  proud  of  the 
to  a  remarkable  work,  which  has  made  a  great  fact  that  their  nation  has  twice  taken  the  lead 
sensation  both  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  called  in  European  thought,  i.  e.,  in  the  Hussite  wars 
**  Ernest  Staas,  Advocaat,"  written  by  Tony  and  in  the  Thirty- Years  War.  When  the  Bo- 
Anton  Bergmann.  This  book  has  been,  like  hemian  kingdom  was  crushed  at  the  calami- 
the  Song  of  the  Swan,  of  the  most  ethereal  and  tons  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  it  seemed 
ori^nal  of  Flemish  prose-writers.  He  had  al-  as  if  the  nation  must  disappear ;  but,  thanks 
ready  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  historian  to  the  eflPbrts  of  patriotic  men,  well  supported 
and  author  of  short,  spirited,  detached  stories,  in  their  arduous  task  by  the  nation,  it  was  in 
and  now  "Ernest  Staas"  has  crowned  his  fame  truth  remade,  and  this  position  gives  a  pecul- 
in  literature.  The  death  of  Anton  Bergmann  iar  interest  and  stamp  to  the  whole  of  Czech 
has  left  a  void  in  the  literature  of  the  Netb-  literature. 

erlands.     The   "  ITovellen,"  by  Rosalie  and  We  turn  to  the  productions  of  the  expiring 

Yirginie  Leveling,  are  also  remarkable  works,  year,  commencing  with  that  branch  to  which 

These  two  sisters  were,  until  lately,  only  known  most  attention  is  paid  in  our  literature.    Pa- 

by  their  poems,  full  of  a  freshness  and  simpli-  lacky^s  historical  work  continues  to  appear,  the 

city  which  remind  one  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  latest  publication  being  that  of  the  second  part 

Uhland  and  Longfellow.    Their  volume  of  sto-  of  vol.  v.,  containing  the  period  of  the  Jagellons 

ries,  which  are  pictures  of  peasant-life  in  Flan-  down  to  1526.    The  collecting  of  historical 

dcrs,  is  distinguished  by  the  same  literary  qual-  materials  has  also  found  assiduous  workers, 

ities,  and  has  achieved  a  great  success,  espe-  The  Bohemian  Archives  are   a  magnificent 

cially  in  Holland,  where  the  public  seems  to  compilation,  edited,  since  1840,  by  Palaky',  at 

hriv?  thoroughly  recognized  the  delicacy  and  the  expense  of  the  Bohemian  Diet    This  year 
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appeared  the  fifth  part  of  toI.  yi.    Dr.  Em-  In  hiatorj,  we  have  bat  two  notable  books: 

ler,  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Pragne,  is  pub-  a  large  volome  by  0.  Paladan-Mtdler,  on  **  The 

lishing  *^  Fontes  Reram  Bohemioarnm."    We  First  [Four]  Kings  of  the  Oldenborg  Family/' 

have  also  ^'  Reliquieo  Tabnlaram  Terrsa  Regni  containing  *^  ont&nes  and  thoughts  *'  that  put 

Bohemia  anno  MDLI.  igne  Gonsamotaram,"  many  things  in  a  new  light.    A  small  volume, 

**  Regesta  Diplomatica  Bohemia  et  Moravin,^'  by  Genersd  0.  Hegermann-Undencrone,    on 

and  **Libri  Oitationam  et  Sententiarnm,''  by  **The  Tear  of  War,  1864,"  contains  an  attack, 

Brandt,  while  a  "  History  of  Moravia,"  by  B.  coached  in  moderate  terms,  on  the  policy  of 

Dudik,  has  reached  its  sixth  volume.   Zeleny'^s  the  dominant  '* national"  party,  on  the  way 

^^  Life  of  Jungmann  "  is  an  interesting  account  in  which  the  ministry  meddled  with  military 

of  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  Bohe-  operations,  and  on  the  pernicious  infiaenoe  of 

mia.    The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ozupr^s  work  the  Oopenhagen  press. 

on    ^'Old  Indian  Lore"    (^^Uczeni  Staroin-  G.Brandes's  "Reaction  in  France,"  the  most 

dick6  ")  contains  interesting  particulars  on  the  interesting  book  of  the  year,  is  vol.  ilL  of  his 

development  of  the  European  religions.  **  Great  Currents  of  Literature."    He  and  his 

As  regards  the  classics,  we  have  Prof.  Nie-  brother,  E.  Brandes,  in  October,  began  a  lit- 
derle's  "  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,"  erary  periodica],  the  Nineteenth  Century.,  on 
comparing  it  directly  with  the  Slavonic  tongue,  whose  prospects  I  cannot  yet  pronoance  an 
a  work  valuable  in  preventing  the  necessity  of  opinion ;  yet  signs  of  a  coming  change  of 
studying  books  which  treat  Greek  from  a  "  currents "  are  not  altogether  wanting.  Dan- 
German  point  of  view.  The  connection  of  the  ish  literature  is  chiefiy  an  offshoot  of  German 
Slavonic  languages,  as  exemplified  by  the  old  "  Romanticism,"  and  of  ideas  originating  in 
Slavonic,  is  well  brought  out  by  Pro£  Geitler's  Sohelling^s  philosophy  which  came  in  above 
book  on  the  phonology  of  Old-Bulgarian  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  coalesced  with  the 
Church  Slfitv.  "  bardism"  of  the  Klopstock  school  previously 

The  Society  of  Bohemian  Mathematicians  introduced.     As  the  productiveness  of  this 

(connected  with  many  foreign  ones)  edits  sev-  "  current "  is  dying  out,  something  most  fiU 

eral  periodicals,  the  only  mathematical  jour-  the  void ;   and  there  is  no  resource  except 

nals  m  Austria,  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  the  newest  European  "  currents,"  to  which 

Studnicka  and  Dr.  Weyr.    Many  publications  Brandes  wants  to  lead  his  unwilling  conntry- 

in  the  area  of  natural  science  have  been  issued;  men,  who  fear  that  their  nationality,  with  all 

the  best  known  is  the  **  Scientific  Exploration  their  virtue  and  religion,  will  be  drowned  in 

of  Bohemia,"  published  by  order  of  the  Bohe-  them. 

mian  Diet,  of  which  vol  ii.,  **Prodromus  Flore  Of  H.  Scharling^s   **  Humanity  and  Ohris- 

Bohemicfld,"  by  Prof.  L.  Ozelakovsky^,  has  ap-  tianity,"  a  ^^  philosophy  of  history,"  the  con- 

peared.  eluding  voL  ii.  has  oeen  given  to  the  world. 

The  political  Journalism  of  the  country  has  The  work  contains  sketches  of  non-Christian 
considerable  iniluence ;  I  may  mention  Ceo-  religions  and  of  the  chief  Christian  Churches, 
eopii  Czeeheho  Musea  (Journal  of  the  (heeh  with  remarks  on  ancient  civilization,  and  a 
Mxueum\  published  by  Dr.  Ember,  exclusively  chapter  on  modem  Humanism.  .  How  this  can 
scientific,  and  Oweta  (Bnlightenment),  includ-  constitute  a  ^^  philosophy  of  history,"  is  not 
ing  novels  and  poetry,  and  edited  by  y4oslav  clear  to  me,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  discov- 
Vieck,  and  many  other  more  special  ones,  while  ered  what  the  '^  philosophy  of  history  "  retdly 
joxnnalism  for  the  people,  helped  by  compul-  is.  The  book,  though  rich  in  materials,  can 
sory  education,  has  attained  great  results,  scarcely  be  said  to  contain  any  thing  new,  bat 
The  "Poesie  Svetova"  ("World's  Poetry")  it  is  written  in  the  lively,  popular  style  char- 
is  engaged  in  completing  our  translations  of  aoteristio  of  the  author.  He  is  a  most  ortho- 
the  best  foreign  authors,  and  the  "Nadroni  dox  Lutheran,  and  speaks  rather  contempta- 
Bibliotheka "  ("  National  Library "),  conduct-  ously  of  modern  researches  regarding  the 
ed  by  Zakrejs,  is  doing  the  same  for  native  antiquity  of  msn,  etc.  R.  Nielsen's  '*  Condi- 
literature.  We  have  also  the  collection  of  Y.  tions  of  Vigorous  Volition  "  is  one  of  his  quaei- 
Vleck's  novels  and  tales;  the  poetical  works  popular  books — ^not  those  in  the  philosophic 
of  B.  Janda,  etc.  Svatopluk  Czech's  poems  dialect,  where  not  a  sentence  is  comprehensi- 
show  considerable  talent,  and  we  have  also  ble  to  common  mortals,  but  those  that  are, 

Joems  by  Mdlle.  Erasnohorskd,  Hejduk,  and  linguistically,  rather  more  intelligible.     Yet  I 

aroslav  GolL  approach  it  with  difi&dence,  expecting  the  com- 

Dbkkajee. — This  year  has  been  still  less  pro-  mon  fate  of  being  convicted  or  misunderstand- 

ductive  than  1878.    Not  one  notable  work  of  ing  Nielson  toto  ealo.    Let  me  venture  to  state 

imagination  has  appeared.    Some  volumes  of  that  the  professor  divides  a  human  being  into 

lyrics  have  been  issued,  and  a  number  of  novels  three  parts — ^body,  soul,  spirit — so  that  reason 

and  tales,  none  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  belongs  to  the  soul ;  and  that  in  his  system  the 

dwell  upon.  BergsOe's"  Rome  under  Pius  IX."  condition  of  invigorating,  i.  e.,  Christianizing, 

Qiot  finished)  is  a  large  illustrated  medley  of  the  will  is  rdsing  it  above  reason  (and  above 

aesoriptions.    Of  more  interest  is  a  small,  live-  the  ^*  soul ")  into  the   **  spirit."     Many  may 

ly  volume,  by  an  anonymous  tourist,  *^  Traits  possibly  suspect  our  great  philosopher  of  hav- 

of  Life  in  America."  mg  risen  so  far  above  reason  as  to  mistake  the 
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^*  spirit  ^'  for  one-third  of  the  individual  man,  I7  the  serions  character  of  the  questions  at 

hnt  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  told  to  keep  silence,  stake,    give   exceptional  value    to   the  nevr 

as  having  themselves  neVer  risen  above  reason,  volumes  of  M.  Perrens,  and  lead  us  to  wish 

and  so  being  no  more  able  to  talk  about  the  that  a  writer  so  deeply  conversant  with  ^le 

matter  than  the  blind  about  color.  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country  would  at- 

Fbakob. — ^If  we  look  impartially  at  the  lit-  tempt  what  he  himself,  considers  so  necessary, 

erary  resolts  of  the  year  now  closing,  we  find  a  speciid  work  on   th&t   very  subject,     M. 

very  few  original  works  of  any  real  value.  d'HaussonviUe^s  *'  L^^glise  Romaine  et  le  Pre- 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  direct  your  attention  mier  Empire,"  and  the  book  I  am  here  noti- 

to  publications  connected  with  historical  sci-  cing,  are  detached  parts  of  an  edifice  which  de- 

ence.     Reprints  abound,  recueiU  of  articles  serves  to  be  raised  in  a  careful,  judicious,  and 

contributed  to  periodicals,  new  and  improved  impartiad  spirit.    M.  Pierre  Cl^ment^s  "  His- 

editions  of  classioal  authors,  and  that  is  nearly  toire  de  Colbert,"  fijiished  by  this  BavanV» 

all.    Tour  readers  are  aware  that  the  Frendii  friend  and  collaiborateur^  M.  Geflfroy,  is  an  ap- 

Foreign  OfiSce,  adhering  steadily  to  the  cnstom  propriate  sequel  to  the  collection  of  dispatches 

which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  state  papers  which  the  great  statesman 

had,  until  quite  recently,  closed  its  doors  against  issued  during  his  long  and  laborous  adminis- 

students,  even  those  who  did  not  wish  to  trans-  tration.    It  throws  the  greatest  light  upon  the 

form  history  into  a  weapon  for  the  politics  of  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  illustrates  with  much 

the  present  day.    This  was  carrying  precau-  detail  the  working  of  the  various  branches  of 

tion  to  the  most  absurd  lengths.    Better  times,  the  public  service. 

however,  seem  to  be  approaching ;  and  a  com-  The  Count  de  Paris  deserves  to  be  named 
mittee  has  just  been  organized,  under  the  for  his  elaborate  history  of  the  civil  war  in 
direction  of  M.  de  Yielcastel,  for  the  purpose  America ;  nor  can  I  pass  over  M.  Dantier^s 
of  revising  the  old  rules  of  the  Miniature  des  historical  studies  in  Italy,  so  interesting,  so 
Afifaires  Strangdres,  and  placing  within  the  beautifully  written,  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
reach  of  the  public  some  of  the  treasures  it  mentary  character.  The  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
contains.  The  merit  of  bringing  about  this  bards,  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  struggles 
improvement  may  justly  be  claimed  by  M.  Ar-  between  barbarism  and  Christian  civilization, 
mand  Baschet,  who,  in  a  most  interesting  vol-  the  Normans,  the  communea  of  Northern  Italy, 
ume,  has  told  us  in  detail  how  the  *^  Memoirs  "  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  toward  the  empire, 
of  Saint-Simon  contain  only  a  small  portion  such  ai*e  the  subjects  treated  by  M.  Dantier 
of  the  documents  left  by  that  garrulous  gen-  with  so  much  the  more  success  because,  in 
tilAomme  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  and  addition  to  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  d'Orl^ans.  What  printed  and  MS.  documents,  he  enjoys  the  ad- 
danger  can  there  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  vantage  of  a  long  residence  in  ItsJy,  and  a 
sending  to  the  press  the  state  papers  and  consequent  knowledge  of  the  country.  M. 
other  documents  of  general  importance  be-  Francois  Lenormant,  with  his  wonted  activity, 
longing  to  the  pre-revolulionary  epoch?  None  pushes  his  inquiries  into  the  most  various 
in  the  least,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Geffrey  and  quarters :  the  two  volumes  entitled  *'  Les  Pre- 
Herr  von  Axneth,  whose  three  handsome  and  midres  Civilisations,"  treat  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
substantial  octavos  have  rendered  to  the  cause  Phosnicia,  and  Chaldea ;  they  are  a  series  of 
of  history  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  unfor-  essays  originally  contributed  to  sundry  period- 
tunate  Marie  Antoinette  the  most  signal  ser-  icals,  and  where  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
vice,  by  placing  before  us  the  correspondence  tions  connected  with  the  history,  the  literature, 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  with  Count  de  and  the  religion  of  Eastern  people  are  care- 
Mercy- Argenteau,  the  Austrian  embassador  at  fuUy  discussed.  In  another  work  (**La  Magie 
theooort  of  Yersailles.  The  influence  of  Spain  chez  les  Chald^ens  ")  M.  Lenormant  examines 
over  Continental  politics  reached  its  highest  the  different  systems  of  magic  and  incanta- 
pitch  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oen-  tions  practised  on  the  banks  both  of  the  Nile 
tory ;  and  in  this  chapter  of  modem  history  and  of  the  Euphrates,  thus  throwing  new  light 
there  are  many  portions  which  are  intimately  upon  a  most  important  side  in  the  develop- 
connected  with  the  annals  of  our  French  ment  of  ancient  mythology,  and  deducing  from 
neighbors.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  the  study  of  comparative  religion  fresh  argu- 
question  of  the  matrimonial  alliances,  so  fully  ments  for  the  consideration  of  ethnologists. 
analyzed  by  M.  Perrens,  in  his  work  entitled  M.  Lenormant  is  open  to  the  accusation  of  al- 
"  Les  Mariages  Espagnols  sous  le  Rdgne  de  lowing  sometimes  too  much  to  mere  coi^ject- 
Henri  IV  et  la  R^gence  de  Marie  deM6diois."  ure.  On  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  three 
This  gentleman,  confining  himself  to  an  epoch  works  of  unequal  importance,  but  each  de- 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  has  de-  serving  a  notice  here,  have  been  published 
Yoted  another  work  to  the  relations  between  during  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  French  court  and  the  papal  see.  The  at-  M.  Gaston  Boissier^s  "  La  Religion  Romaine 
titadeoftheUltramontanes  toward  the  Gallican  d^Auguste  aux  Antonins'Msa  complete  and 
Ghnroh,  the  talents  of  the  diplomatists  on  admirably  drawn  sketch  of  heathen  society  at 
both  sides,  the  importance  of  the  theological  an  epoch  when  society  was  not  yet  thorough- 
books  which  arose  from  the  conflict,  and  nnal-  ly  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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What  was  the  character  of  the  reforms  intro-  ished  two  hundred  years  ago  hy  TiUeiiioiit, 
dnced  by  Atigastns ;  how  far  were  they  sac-  Flenry,  and  MabiUon.  Dom  Ga^ranger  in- 
cessfal ;  and  to  what  extent  did  philosophy,  yeighs  foriously  against  Jansenists  as  well 
especially  that  of  Seneca,  combined  with  the  as  rrotestants,  and  looks  npon  the  ^^  Acta 
action  of  foreign  religions,  modify  the  old  Ro-  Sanctorum  '*  in  the  light  of  an  unimpeachable 
man  intellectual  and  moral  world  ?  These  authority ;  but  his  account  of  early  Christian 
questions  are  certainly  full  of  interest ;  and  society  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  and  his  de- 
tbe  recent  discoveries  made  by  arch»ologists  scription  of  the  catacombs,  profusely  illus- 
and  epigraphists  have  accumulated  a  number  trated  as  it  is  with  woodcuts,  wHlbe  found  very 
of  documents  toward  their  solution.  M.  Bois-  valuable.  The  ^*  Nouveanz  Melanges  d^Ar- 
sier,  in  his  two  volumes,  has  made  excellent  ch6ologie  "  forms  two  quarto  volumes,  which 
use  of  all  these  resources,  and  the  result  is  a  treat  of  various  questions  connected  with 
most  interesting  work  on  the  origin  of  CLris-  Christian  art,  such  as  Bestiaries^  church  oma- 
tianity.  The  author  takes  care  to  declare  ex-  mentation,  relic-cases,  etc. ;  the  drawings  in  it 
pressly  that  the  reli^on  of  the  Gospel  must  are  the  work  of  Father  Martin,  lately  removed 
not  be  considered  as  a  development  of  exist-  by  the  hand  of  death  from  a  busy  and  usefiil 
ing  mythologies  and  metaphysical  systems ;  it  career ;  the  letter-press,  for  which  we  are  in- 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  independent  debted  to  his  eollaboraUury  Father  Cahier, 
work,  atid  which  coula  not  have  been  accom-  gives  evidence  of  sound  scholarship  and  of 
plished  by  other  agencies.  Virgil  and  Seneca  varied  learning.  Count  GrimotUu'd  de  Saint- 
stand  forth  prominently  in  M.  Boissier's  notice  Laurent's  *^  Guide  de  PArt  Chretien  ^'  should 
as  representatives  of  Latin  thought  during  the  not  be  forgotten ;  the  fifth  volume,  lately  pnb- 
early  empire.  Tacitus,  another  character  who  lished,  contains  the  iconography  of  the  sainta, 
comes  out  in  bold  relief,  has  occupied  the  at-  and  will  be  perused  with  interest  even  by 
tention  of  M.  A.  Geffroy.  Under  the  title  of  those  readers  who  only  wish  to  study  in  the 
"  Rome  et  les  Barbares,  £tudes  sur  la  Ger-  company  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  guide 
manie  de  Tacite,"  the  learned  Professor  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  painting  and 
Ancient  History  at  the  Sorbonne  publishes  a  sculpture. 

series  of  lectures  delivered  by  himself,  and  in  Ainong  the  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the 

which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  first,  that  Taci-  claims  of  science  witii  those  of  revelation,  I 

tus  is  a  very  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  con-  must  name  the  learned  work  published  bj  M. 

dition  of  the  Teutonic  world ;  and,  secondly,  PAbb^  Fabre  d^Envieu.    This  gentleman  starts 

that  the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  really  from  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  con- 

conqured  Gaul  during  the  fifth  century.    It  is  tained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  been 

well  known  that,  with  respect  to  this  latter  misunderstood,  and  that  a  better  interpreta- 

point,  the  Abb6  Dubos  and  Montesquieu  rep-  tion  of  the  text  would  remove  all  the  difScnl- 

resented  with  equal  ability  two  opposite  schools  ties  raised  by  destructive  criticism.    He  then 

of  historians,  the  former  denying  that  a  con-  examines  in  detail  the  evidence  supplied  bv 

quest  had  occurred,  while  the  author  of  the  archceology,  paleontology,  and  geology,  an^ 

^^  Esprit  des  Lois  "  maintained  it.    M.  GefiVoy  endeavors  to  show  that  the  theories  of  the 

takes  care  to  show  that  a  critic  may  indorse  present  day,  with  which  the  names  of  Messrs. 

Montesquieu's  ideas  without  adopting  the  sin-  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall,  are  associated, 

gular  vagaries  of  certain  democratic  writers  entirely  break  down,  because  they  are  derived 

who  describe  the  French  aristocracy  as  imme-  either  from  false  data  or  from  illogical  infer- 

diately  descended  from  the  German  conquerors,  ences  based  upon  true  ones.    The  history  of 

whereas  the  proUtariats  are  the  modern  rep-  philosophy  and  of  reli^on  has  suggested  a  cer- 

resentatives  of  the  oppressed  Gauls.  tain  number  of  memoirs,  which  prove  that  the 

The  history  of  archeology  in  its  various  movement  inaugurated  by  the  late  M.  Cousin 

forms  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  topics  is  still  going  on. 

I  have  just  been  discussing,  and  the  reader  The  reform  of  public  instruction  in  its  van- 

who  studies  the  works  of  M.  Beul6  (^'  Auguste  ous  stages  still  engages  the  attention  of  thinkers 

et  sa  Famille,  le  Sang  de  Germanicus,"  etc.)  who  are  anxious  to  bring  about  the  regeneration 

and   M.    Ampere    ("  L'Histoire   Roniaine   k  of  France.    Not  satisfied  with  writing  the  his- 

Rome  '0  ^ill  ^on  find  the  interdependence  of  tory  of  the  Government  which  took  office  in 

these  two  branches  of  knowledge.    Besides  September,  1871,  and  of  describing  with  all  the 

the  various  Uvraisoiu  of  the  Hevue  ArcMo-  authority  of  an  eye-witness  the  causes  which  led 

logique  for  the  year  1874, 1  shall  mention  two  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  IH.,  M.  Jules  Simon 

works  which  may  be  considered  as  good  speci-  devotes  a  thick  octavo  to  educational  subjecU« 

mens  of  this  class  of  publications :  the  one  is  and  aims  at  drawing  the  University  of  France 

Dom  Gu^ranger^s  *^  Sainte-C6cile  et  la  Soci6t^  out  of  the  traditional  groove  in  whicli  it  is  still 

Romaine  aux  Deux  Premiers  Si^cles,'^  and  the  slowly  moving.    M.  Jules  Simon^s  schemes  are 

other  the  sumptuous  '^  Melanges  d'Arch6olo-  excellent,  yet  they  strike  me  as  impossible  so 

gie  "  of  Fathers  Martin  and  Cahier.    Written  long  as  the  national  spirit  of  our  neighbors 

from  the  strongest  Ultramontane  stand-point,  remains  what  it  is.     Those  of  your  readers 

the  volume  on  Saint  Cecilia  unhesitatingly  who  relish  the  espjHt  QauloU^  and  are  fond  of 

adopts  all  the  legends  so  thoroughly  demol-  works  oftiction,  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  M. 
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Charles  Lonandre^s  '*  Chefs-d^CEavre  des  Con-  bility  to  military  service,  whicb  is  the  secret  of 

tears  Franks,"  in  three  handsome  Tolnmes,  Pmssia's  strength,  is  the  visible  expression  of 

corresponding  to  La  Fontaine^s  predecessors,  the  social  requirements  of  this  practical  philos- 

contemporaries,  saccessors.     It  was  quite  fit  ophy.    The  heightened  national  and  patriotic 

that  U  honhomme  should  be  taken  as  the  cen-  tone  which  pervades  most  of  the  poems  of  this 

tre  of  this  crowded  and  piquant  group,  which,  year  is  its  audible  echo, 

beginning  with  the  '^Ohanson  de  Roland,"  and  Is  it  the  result  of  the  predominance  of  the 

finishing  with  Voltaire,  includes  some  of  the  politico-national  tendencies  of  the  German  peo- 

most  characteristic  specimens  of  French  litera-  pie  that  the  success  of  the  new  poems  of  Bo- 

tnre.    M.  Louandre  must  have  had  some  diffi-  denstedt  is  less  than  that  of  the  former  series 

culty  in  nmking  a  choice  among  hundreds  of  which  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  reading 

productions,  the  most  amusing  of  which  are  public  ?    Of  the  first  series,  nearly  half  a  hun- 

not  always  fit  to  be  quoted ;  his  biographical  dred  editions  have  appeared  up  to  the  present 

notices,  analyses,  and  prefaces,  are  beyond  all  time :  the  second  will  possibly  take  as  long  to 

praise.  reach  a  second  edition.    The  cause  is  not  any 

Imustconcludemy  summary  with  a  brief  no-  change  in  the  poet,  who  remains,  in  mind,  as 
tice  ofihe  principal  works  offiction  which  have  youthful  as  ever,  but  in  the  age,  which  has 
appeared  during  the  course  of  the  year.  M.Yic-  grown  a  quarter  of  a  century  older 
tor  Hugo^s"Quatre-Yingt-Treize"  stands  apart,  The  non-political  lyric  can  boast,  besides 
of  course,  more  on  account  of  the  gifted  author^s  numbers  of  unknowns  who  must  be  content  to 
previous  celebrity  than  of  any  merit  which  the  remun  so,  many  old  favorites,  such  as  Simrock, 
book  itself  possesses.  Ko  production  of  the  au-  Btoeber,  the  ez-Hegelian  and  ez-Revolationist 
thor  of  **  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  *'  can  be  con-  Ruge,  and  the  dramatist  Wilbrandt.  To  men- 
founded  with  the  mass  of  novels  which  the  tion  merely  all  from  whom,  like  the  Viennese 
French  press  incessantly  pours  forth ;  but  I  am  poetess  Sephine  von  Knorr,  a  strain  derived 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  the  wild-  from  the  heart  occasionally  escapes,  would 
est  eccentricities  in  point  of  style,  the  most  take  more  space  than  can  be  allotted. 
thorough  contempt  of  the  language,  disfigure  The  dramatic  crop,  if  we  cannot  boast  of 
every  page  of  the  book  I  am  now  allading  to.  faultless  masterpieces,  has  yet  turned  out  rich- 
It  is  not  expected  that  I  should  write  out  here  er,  not  only  as  regards  tragedy,  but  also  in  re- 
the  catalogue  of  all  the  trash  lately  printed  un-  spect  to  comedies  and  popular  pieces.  Thanks 
der  the  pretense  of  describing  the  features  of  to  its  numerous  courts,  Germany  has  never  been 
modem  society ;  M,  de  Gobineau's  *^  Les  Pleia-  without  plenty  of  court-theatres,  or  ^^  Fathers 
des  ^'  stands  out  prominently  as  the  best ;  while  of  their  Country,"  who,  too  wei^  to  rule  the 
K.  Deulin's  "  Contes  du  Roi  Gambrinus  "  are  world,  have  contented  themselves  with  ruling 
delightful  specimens  of  quiet  humor;  and  M.  on  the  boards  which  represent  the  world, 
Xavier  Aubryet's  ^'Robinsonne  et  Vendre-  and  with  being  their  own  theatrical  managers, 
dine "  describes,  in  a  really  original  manner,  Little  theatres  like  Weimar,  Coburg,  Munich, 
^e  contrast  between  the  artificial  cbaracteris-  Carlsruhe,  where  the  rulers  were  at  hand  to 
tics  of  Parisian  life  and  the  honest  simplicity  give  judicious  advice,  have  reached  a  position 
of  a  person  who  has  never  wandered  in  the  of  considerable  influence.  For  instance,  in 
neighborhood  of  the  demi-monde.  Meiningen,  where    the  Grand-duke    himself 

Germany. — A  disease  which  threatened  to  took  the  place  of  responsible  manager,  won- 

prove  as  iigurious  to  German  literature  as  the  derful  displays  of  archffiological  dilettanteism 

oidium  to  the  vine  is  happily  dying  out.  Pessi-  have  occurred.    Since  Prussia  depnved  the 

mistio  resignation,  a  hypercritical  contempt  for  minor  sovereigns  of  their  most  costly  play- 

the  world,  are  no  longer  the  only  or  even  the  thing,  their  soldiers,  the  princely  liking  for 

favorite  ideas  of  the  poets.    The  Renunciation  commanding  and  dressing  people  has  been  ex- 

of  the  World  which  the  Frankfort  Buddhist,  pended  on  the  actors.    The  perfonnances,  at 

Schopenhauer,  preached,  and  of  which  the  Berlin,  of  the  Meiningen  company,  directed  by 

natural  consequence  is  suicide,  has  been  given  the  Grand-duke,  have  shown  that,  as  formerly 

up  by  his  Berlin  successor,  Hartmann.  Instead  in  military,  so  now  in  theatrical  affairs,  the  es- 

of  cowardly  endurance  and  abandonment  of  sential  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  unessential 

life  and  action,  the  latter  has  founded  his  Moral  through  a  spirit  of  pedantic  discipline,  and  a 

Philosophy  upon  the  full  devotion  of  the  indi-  craze  for  accuracy  in  matters  of  costume, 

vidtial  personality  to  the  world  for  the  sake  of  Fr.  Spielhagen,  the  greatest  artist,  as  far  as 

the  salvation  of  the  world ;  that  is,  he  has  called  plots  go,  of  living  German  novelists,  has  writ- 

to  life  the  *^  positive  Bejahung  des  WiUens.**  ten  nothing  new  since  his  short  tale  ^*  Ultimo.^' 

The  do-nothing  quietism  of  peevish  philoso-  Auerbaoh^s  *^  Waldfried ''  and  Frey tag's  con- 

phers  who  sat  in  their  study-chairs  has  given  tinuation  of  his  never-ending  "  Ahnen,"  under 

place  to  the  strict  discipline  of  Prussian  mill-  the  separate  title  of  ^*  The  Nest  of  the  Hedge- 

tarism.    Extraordinary  successes  such  as  Ger-  sparrows,"  are  the  principal  works  of  fiction  of 

many  has  won  are  not  consistent  with  contem-  the  year.    Gutzkow  invented  for  his  novels  the 

plative  retirement  from  the  world,  but  only  name  *^  Roman  des  Nebeneinander."     Auer- 

with  unselfish  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  a  great  bach's  **  Waldfried  "  might  be  called  a  *'  Roman 

national  or  human  object.    The  universal  lia-  des  Durcheinander,''  and  Freytag's  a  '^  Roman 
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des  Nacheinander.'*  In  Gutzkow's  *^  Roman  great  sinners,  snch  as  Alexander  VL  and  Ce- 
Enchanter, ^^  for  instance,  nnmerons  careers  ran  sare  Borgia,  than  a  sinner  henelf ;  md  when, 
parallel,  yet  separated,  nehen  einandsr.  In  by  her  marriage  with,  the  Doke  of  Ferrara, 
**  Waldlried "  the  lives  of  the  many  sons,  she  was  withdrawn  from  their  influence  and 
daughters,  and  danghters-in-law  of  the  hero  left  to  herself,  her  better  nature  came  out 
(if  one  may  so  call  the  narrator  of  the  family  Still,  at  best,  she  makes  a  poor  fi^^are  by  the 
chronicle)  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  side  of  the  great  women  of  the  Italian  Bentis- 
that,  as  a  distingaished  critic  has  remarked,  sance—Isabella  Gonzaga,  Yittoria  CoIobbi, 
one  onght  always  to  have  a  genealogical  table  etc.  If  a  calnmniated  woman  ia,  in  Gregoro- 
in  one's  hand.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  allegori-  vins's  impartial  narrative,  made  to  appear  b^- 
cal  account  of  the  history  of  the  German  peo-  ter  than  she  has  generidly  bem  rapposed  to 
pie  from  1848  to  1870.  The  honest  father  who  be,  the  opposite  has  happened  to  another  kdj, 
writes  the  biographies  of  his  children  and  who  has  been  the  object  both  of  piwae  and 
grandchildren  symbolizes  the  nation  which  in  blame.  The  ^^  Oorrespondance  Seci^ie  de  1C&- 
different  members  follows  different  directions,  rie  Th^r^se  et  Marie  Antoinette,"  published 
that  at  last,  some  directly,  others  by  by-ways,  from  the  papers  of  the  Austrian  embassador, 
even  traversing  the  ocean,  have  been  all  led  to  Oonnt  Mercy -Argente&n,  does  not,  stnctly 
German  unity.  The  unpleasant  form  of  a  diary  speaking,  belong  to  German  literature,  as  it 
kept  by  a  third  person  deprives  the  narrative  is  in  French,  and  one  of  the  two  editors,  Geof- 
of  the  charm  of  directness.  From  a  certain  firoy,  is  a  Frenchman.  But,  aa  the  other  is 
corresponding  nalutf^  of  style,  Anerbach  was —  the  head  of  the  Yienna  pablic  records,  Herr 
even  when  in  his  best  novel,  **  On  the  Heights,^'  von  Ameth,  the  biographer  of  the  great  Em- 
he  was  at  his  best  as  a  literary  artist — ^not  free ;  press,  and  both  the  Ulastrions  oorrespondeDts 
and  in  his  latest  work  it  threatens  to  become  were  German,  I  may  mention  here  this  vale* 
an  iiyurious  mannerism.  able  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times 

Auerbach^s  heroes  and  heroines,  though  they  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.     In 

wander  to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  have  a  com-  this  authentic  collection  of  docnmenta,  the  ill- 

mon  father  and  father-in-law ;  but  the  succeed-  starred  Queen  appears  what  her  enemies  and 

ing  generations  of  Freytag's  *^  Ahnen  "  are  still  her  own  sister,  Caroline  of  Naples,  aflSrmed  her 

more  loosely  united,  through  a  half-forgotten  to  be— volatile,  pleasure-loving,  eztravagaat 

ancestor,  in  the  grayest  antiquity.    Immo,  the  indifferent  to  the  world's  opinion,  and  not  free 

hero  of  the  new  novel,  is  a  descendant  of  In-  from  dissimulation.     Of  the  heroism  which 

graban,  as  Ingraban  was  of  Ingo.    Beyond  this  misfortune  developed  in  her,  and  which  has 

the  three  have  no  connection,  except  a  family  surrounded  her  unhappy  end  with  the  halo  of 

likeness  in  their  names.    The  visible  subject  of  martyrdom,  there  is  no  trace  in  theae  letters, 

the  tale  is  the  struggle  between  the  imperiid  which  go  down  to  the  death  of  her  nobother. 

power,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Holy,  against  Among  historical  works  of  the  first  impor- 

the  most  widely-scattered  little  potentates,  the  tance,  the  "  History  of  the  German  £mperon,^* 

"Hedge-sparrows,"  whose  **ne8t"  Henry  de-  by  the  learned  W.  Giesebreeht,  and  the  '^His- 

stroys.    The  invisible  proper  hero  is,  as  with  tory  of  the  French  Revolution  down  to  1800,*' 

Auerbach,  the  German  nation,  whose  progress  by  Sybel,  have  advanced  a  stage.  *  To  a  more 

in  civilization  is  depicted  step  by  step.    Both  moderate  estimate  of  the  BevolutioUi  a  move- 

these  remarkable  works  are  pervaded  by  the  ment  that  has  hitherto  been  described  either 

political  tendency  of  the  times.    Masterly  de-  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  the  Tery  reveise, 

Bcription  of  details  in  Nature  and  life  have  long  few  historians  have  so  effectoally  contriboted 

been  the  acknowledged  strength  of  both  writers,  as  Sybel.    "The  great  European  crime,"  the 

Freytag^s  book  has  the  advantage  that,  as  each  partition  of  Poland,  is  put  in  a  new  light  by 

portion  forms  a  complete  whole,  it  has  a  great-  the  document  published  by  Adolf  Beer,  from 

er  artistic  unity  in  its  plan.    The  style,  too,  the  Vienna,  and  by  Max  Dunoker,  from  the 

that  in  Ingo  resembled  a  loose  sort  of  heroic  Berlin   Archives.      The   humane   oppoatsoa 

Saga,  is  in  the  present  installment  much  sim-  which  Maria  Theresa  is  said  to  have  offered 

pier.  to  the  annexation  is  called  in  question,  while 

While  the  historical  novel  turns  history  into  the  statement  made  by  Frederick  the  Great, 

fiction,  historical  inquiry  turns  poetry  into  his-  in  his  '^  Memoirs,"  that  the  partition  was  the 

tory.    The  monograph  on  the  life  of  the  re-  only  way  of  avoiding  a  great  European  war— 

puted  Messalina  of  the  Renaissance,  Lucretia  a  statement  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded 

Borgia,  written  by  F.  Gregorovius,  the  cele-  as  a  barefaced  evasion — ^has  been  confirmed  in 

brated  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  City  of  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  will  disappoint  aU  An    extensive    correspondence   with    the 

who  expect  an  operatic  romance  d,  la  Victor  brothers  Humboldt,  especially  wiih  Wilhehn« 

Hugo  and  Donizetti.    That  beautiful  woman  that  will  not  be  inferior  in  value,  it  is  said,  to 

had  the  misfortune  to  be  no  better  than  her  the  celebrated  correspondence  of  Schiller  with 

a^e ;  and,  as  she  stood  on  the  highest  pinnacle  the  latter,  is  promised  by  the  family  for  the 

of  Christendom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  posterity  coming  year.    Hermann  Uhde  has  edited  the 

has  thought  her  worse.    Gregorovius  makes  recollections  of  a  mediocre  Weimar  artist, 

it  probable  that  she  was  rather  tiie  tool  of  lA)ui(Se  Seidler,  in  whom  Gtoethe  took  a  warm 
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interest,  becanse  she  sabmitted  willingly  to  ers  in  philosophy  of  Europe,  is  shown  not  only 

ibe  soToewhat  dictatorial  decrees  of  him  and  by  the  adoption  of  German  philosophy  in  non- 

his  friend,  the  well-known   ^^  Ennstmeyer,''  German  conntries,  such  as  Italy,  Russia,  Spain, 

with  r^^ard  to  sculpture.    Besides  much  that  Holland,  Belgium,  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.,  but 

\i  worthless,  these  recollections  contain  sev-  still  more  by  collected  editions  and  collections 

eral  raluable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  philosophical  writers  intended  for  a  wide 

of  art  and  artists  at  Weimar  and  Rome ;  chief  circulation.     Schopenhauer^s  complete  works 

among  which  is  the  information  about  Thor-  have  been  published  in  six  volumes,  under  the 

waldsen  and  his  wondrous  domestic  relations,  superintendence  of  his  indefatigable  disciple, 

Tho  sculptor,  who  in  daily  life  was  never  wiser  Jul.  Frauenst&dt.    Kirchmann's  ^*  Philosophi- 

tban  a  chUd,  had  an  Italian  mistress,  was  en-  cal  Library  "  abeady  counts  some  sixty  vol- 

gaged  to  an  Englishwoman,  and  was  in  love  umes,  and  is  designed  to  bring  the  principal 

wiih  a  German,  and  yet  never  made  any  one  works  of  all  German  and  non-German  thinkers 

of  them  his  wife.    He  renounced  the  English  (the  latter  in  translations)  within  the  reach  of 

hdj  (Miss  Mackenzie)  because  he  was  afraid  the  people.    That  by  the  side  of  this  activity 

of  the  vengeance  of  the  Italian  woman,  while  in  republication  there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  ^*  de- 

the  German  (an  actress  and  a  pupil  of  Goe-  partures,^'  is  shown  by  the  attempt  to  supple- 

the's),  Fanny  Gaspers,  of  Mannheim,  could  ment  modem  Empiricism  through  a  new  eri- 

not  become  his  wife  because  he  had  promised  tique  of  the  Reason  {Iliaa  post  JSbmerum  /), 

Miss  Mackenzie,  when  he  deserted  her,  that  which  A.  Spir  has  brought  out  under  the  title 

he  would  never  marry.    Another  member  of  of  *^  Thought  and  Reality.*'    Under  the  name 

Goethe^s  circle  was  the  sister-in-law  of  his  of  ^^  Natur-Ethik,"  Hermann  EOmer  has  en- 

friend,  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Frau  Sophie  von  deavored  to  convert  moral  philosophy,  like  tlie 

Schardt,  a  lovable  lady,  who  afterward  turned  other  branches  of  philosophy,  dialectics,  psy- 

Gatholic,  like  her  ^^  friend,''  the  wild  author  chology,  and  anthropology,  into  a  '*  Natural 

of  "Luther,"  Zacharias  Werner.    The  Gk>ethe  Science."     Hartmann's  ^^  Philosophy  of  the 

maniac,  H.  DtLntzer,  who,  by-the*way,  has  Unconscious  "  still  gives  occupation  to  the  crit- 

also  pablished  the  second  volume  of  his  life  of  ics,  who  attack  it  now  (Enauer)  from  the  the- 

Frau  von  Stein,  has  written  a  book  about  Frau  istio,  now  (Volkelt)  from  the  pantheistic  point 

TOQ  Schardt,  which  will  interest  people  who  of  view,  without  touching  on  its  weak  point 

are  fond   of  literary   tittle-tattle.      On  the  that   this   philosophy,    although   professedly 

whole,  German  savants  have  of  late  years  based  on  the  facts  of  experience,  appeals  to 

made  great  advances  toward  intelligibility,  instinct  and  clairvoyance,  which  at  most  are 

and  even  to  elegance  of  style,  without  forfeit-  facts  for  ^^  Spiritualists."    From  philosophy  to 

ing  their  most  valaable  qualities,  completeness  the  history  of  civilization,  the  history  of  phi- 

and  conscientioasness  of  treatment.    Histori-  losophy  forms  a  natural  bridge.    Thilo's  "His- 

ans  and  naturalists  vie  with  one  another  in  tory  of  Philosophy  "  is  valuable  for  its  terse- 

n^riting  in  a  clear  and  sometimes  even  a  lively  ness  and  the  keenness  of  the  criticism,  and  is 

and  tasteful  manner ;  while  philosophy,  which  also  remarkable  as  being  the  first  from  the 

once  had  an  evil  name  for  obscurity  and  diffi-  stand-point  of  the  Herbartian  realism,  which 

cnltv,  is  trying  to  follow  the  example.    The  is  akin  to  English  philosophy.    The  treatise  of 

'^NatQrliche  SchOpfungsgeschichte'^  of  Hae-  R.  Zimmermann,   ^*Kant  and   the   Positive 

ckel,  the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  Darwin^s  Philosophy,"  explains  the  relation  between 

views  in  Germany,  may  serve  as  a  model  of  Gomte^s  ^^  Sociology  "  and  Kant's  ^'  Philosophy 

popnkr  explanation  of  a  theory  of  Nature  of  History,"  and  corrects  the  account  Littr6 

which  embraces  the  whole  of  organic  Nature,  has  given  of  the  latter.    A  not  very  exhaus^ 

from  the  protoplasmic  cell  up  to  man  himself,  tive  tract  by  Stadler  discusses  Kant's  '*  Tele- 

The  strictly  philosophical  books  of  the  year  ology,"  while  another,  by  Gohn,  is  devoted  to 

are  not  numerous.     Lotze's    "  Logic  "    and  his  "  Theory  of  Cognition."    Upon  the  whole, 

j3rentano*8  "Psychology"  show  the  growing  we  may  say  that  German  philosophy,  though 

influence  of  English  philosophy.    The  former  it  seemed,  with  its  mystical  tendencies  toward 

enlarges  upon  the  views  of  Mill,  the  latter  the  clouds  of  speculation,  to  have  left  "  old, 

npon  those  of  Prof.  A.  Bain  and  his  school,  honest,"  somewhat  skeptical  Kant  far  behind, 

Mill's  ^^ Inductive  Logic,"  indeed,  counts  hardly  has  returned  to  him  its  former  starting-point, 

fewer  admirers  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and,  in  spite  of  Hegel  and  Hartmann,  seems 

His  '*  Autobiography,"  like  his  other  works,  not  to  have  got  much  beyond  him.    In  an- 

has  fonnd  a  translator,  Th.  Gomperz;  while  thropology,  the  admirable  work  of  F.  MtlUer, 

His  "Angoste  Oomte   and  Positivism"  has  ^^  Ethnology,"  has  been  followed  by  the  com- 

been  saecessfnlly  translated  by  a  lady — Elise  pletion  of  the  book  beg^n  by  W.  Baer,  and 

Oomperz.  continued  by  Sohafhausen  and  F.  von  Hell- 

The  growing  influence  of  the  natural  sci-  W£dd — **  Prehistoric    Man."      The   political 

encesin  Germany  causes  Empiricism  and  Posi-  speculations  of  the  German-Hungarian  Vam- 

tirism  to  gain  ground  there,  while  speculation  b^ry,  the  man  most  thoroughly  acquainted 

loges  it    That  the  Germans  have  still,  how-  with  Turanian  relations,  in  his  "•  Central  Asia 

ever,  no  wish  to  yield  to  other  nations  their  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Question," 

vell-groanded  reputation  of  being  the  teach-  especially  appeal  to  English  readers,  as  he  es- 
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ponses  the  English  side.    Statesmen  who  take  great  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  gire  a 

an  interest  in  the  Oriental  <}uestion,  and  the  comparative  table  of  coins,  and  thereby  shown 

r6U  that  Hnngary  shows  a  disposition  to  play  the  colossal  resonroes  of  the  Byzantine  £m- 

in  it,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  information  in  pire.    On  the  other  hand,  the  elegant  pen  of 

"  The  Magyars  and  other  Hungarians,"   an  Dr.  D.  Vikelas  depicts  the  Byzantines  under 

able  book  by  Franz  von  Ldher,  the  historian  the  most  favorable  aspect,  so  far  as  morality  is 

of  the  Germans  in  North  America.  concerned.    I  would  remark,  in  passing,  that 

^Esthetic  and  art  can  boast  of  a  valuable  something  has  always  been  lacking  to   Uie 

and  original  acquisition  in  the  clever  although  perfection  of  the  Byzantines,  and  that  is  rea- 

somewhat  eccentric  **  Twelve  Letters  of  an  son.    Finally,  our  historian  maintains  that  the 

Esthetic  Heretic,"  under  which  title  Karl  politicians  of  the  seventeeth  century,  known 

HiUebrand,  of  Florence,  a  former  contributor  under  the  name  of  Phanariotes,  entertained, 

to  the  Ret)U6  de$  Deux  Mondet,  is  concealed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Church  and  its 

GottschalPs  well-known  ^^ Poetic"  has  reached  clergy,  the  feeling  of  Hellenism.     It  is  tme 

a  third  edition,  and  Lemke^s  cheap  ^'  Popular  that  the  Phanariotes  always  showed  clear- 

w£sthetic  "  a  fourth.  sightedness  and  patriotism,  and  that  the  men 

I  cannot  even  enumerate  the  numberless  of  that  fraction  of  the  nation  preserved  the 

writings  which  the  German  eocleriastical  ques-  spirit  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  race,  while  the 

tion  daily  calls  into  existence.    The  theolog^co-  women  preserved  the  ancient  Hellenic  type  of 

political  quarrel  about  the  limits  of  papal  and  beauty ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  correct  to 

civU  authority,  which  one  imagined  was  ex-  say  that  tlie  services  rendered  to  the  national 

tinct,  has  broken  out  with  fVesh  violence,  and  cause  by  the  Phanariotes   eqnided,  or  even 

one  might   suppose  that   the  times  of  the  surpassed,  those  of  the  Church  and  her  clergy. 

Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  had  begun  again.  Leake,  who,  for  a  long  time  *to  come,  will  be 

Of  publications  which,  keeping  dear  of  the  our  teacher,  says  expressly  that  it  was  the 

questions  of  the  hour,  attack  the  very  founda-  Church  that  preserved  the  language,  and  witli 

tions  of  the  papacy,  I  may  here  mention,  as  it  the  national  union. 

the  best,  the  ^^  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Ro-  Besides  the  incomparable  work  of  M.  Papa- 
man  Legend  of  St.  Peter,"  by  the  learned  rigopoulos,  there  have  appeared  the  fourth  vol- 
evangelical  theologian,  R.  A.  Lipsius ;  Yolk-  ume  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Ionian  Islands " 
mar's  lecture,  "The  Romish  Papal  Myth;"  (from  1815-1829),  by  M.  Christis;  the  "His- 
and  the  critique  of  the  basis  of  the  popedom,  tory  of  the  Island  of  Hydra,  from  the  Most 
by  Prof.  Frohschammer,  of  Munich,  "  The  Ancient  Times  down  to  1821,"  by  M.  Miaulis ; 
Rock  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome."  But  for  the  a  new  "  History  of  the  War  of  Independence," 
knowledge  of  the  dogmas  and  constitution  of  by  M.  Oeconomos;  memoirs  of  the  same  war, 
the  Catholic  Church  as  they  have  been  since  by  M.  Dragoumis.  They  are  all  interesting  for 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  present  day,  the  the  documents  they  contain.  Among  geo- 
most  weighty  publication  of  the  year  is  the  graphical  Works,  two  especially  deserve  par- 
"  Acta  Concilii  Tridentini,"  for  the  first  time  ticmar  mention.  The  first,  by  M.  Miliaraki,  is 
printed  in  a  complete  form,  and  from  the  ori-  called  "  The  Cyclades,"  and  contains  the  Lis- 
ginal  texts  in  the  Vatican,  in  two  thick  vol-  tory  and  geography  of  those  islands  from  the 
umes,  by  the  former  head  of  the  Vatican  Ar-  earliest  period  till  the  Prankish  rule, 
chives.  Father  Themer,  whose  death  has  since  M.  Sathas  has  just  published,  in  the  fourth 
occurred.  This  edition  was  originally  com-  volume  of  his  "  Library  of  the  Middle  Agea," 
menced  under  the  direction  of  Pius  IX.,  before  the  unpublished  MS.  of  Michel  Psellos,  secre- 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  tary,  tutor,  embassador,  and  minister  of  seven 
stopped  at  the  instance  of  the  society,  and  emperors  in  succession.  By  the  publication 
completed  at  Agram  by  the  compiler  after  his  of  the  important  MS.  which  the  industrious 
banishment  from  Rome,  under  the  protection  editor  found  in  the  National  Librai-y  in  Paris, 
of  the  well-known  opponent,  at  the  Council,  the  gap  of  one  himdred  years  which  existed  in 
of  the  dogma  of  the  papal  infallibility,  the  Byzantine  history,  between  Leo  Diaconos  and 
Croatian  Bishop  Strossmayer.  Anna  Comnena,  is  filled  up. 

Gbbboe. — In  history,  the  most   important  A  new  publication  of  inedited  Greek  MSS. 

place  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fifth  and  has  been  begun  at  Venice,  under  the  superin- 

last  volume  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Hellenic  tendence  of  MM.  Triantaphyllis  and  Grapponi- 

Nation,"  by  the  learned  Prof.  M.  C.  Paparigo-  tis.    The  first  part  contains  historical  and  re- 

poulos.    The  volume,  which  fiUs  one  thousand  ligious  writings  of  the  Patriarch  Philotheus, 

pages,  presents  nothing  short  of  a  picture  of  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.    In  the 

the  civ^ization  of  Greece  from  the  thirteenth  following  parts,  the  editors  propose  to  print 

century  to  the  nineteenth.    It  is  divided  into  only  those  writings  of  the  patriarch  which 

three  parts,  the  first  containing  the  history  of  are  immediately  connected  with  the  religion^ 

the  Prankish  rule  in  Greece  in  the  thirteenth  history,  and  literature  of  Greece,  properly  eo 

century;  the  second,  her  history  under  the  called. 

Ottomans;  and,  thirty,  her  efforts  to  attain  a  Holland. — Our  diplomatic  literature  Las 

worthy  place  among  the  free  and  civilized  na-  been  enriched  this  year  by  many  works  of  in- 

tions  of  Europe.    M.  Paparigopoulos  has  the  terest.    As  it  is  imposuble  to  enumerate  all 
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the  writings  of  more  than  passing  importance,  of  talents  and  eloquence,  seems  to  be  a  scion 
I  shall  but  make  mention  of  De  Bosch  Kern-  of  the  old  English  Roundheads, 
per's  ^*  History  of  the  Netherlands  after  1830,  Our  art  literature  has  been  assuming  a  prom- 
with  many  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents ;  ^'  ising  appearance  since  the  article  Mr.  Y  ictor 
Van  Ylotin^s  *^  Middleburg  Besieged  and  Taken,  de  Stuers  wrote  last  year  against  Dutch  van- 
according  to  Original  Documents ; "  Van  der  dalism  and  indiff<9rentism  in  matters  of  art. 
Heim's  *'*'  The  Archives  of  Antonie  Heinsius,  It  is  really  distressing  to  read  the  long  cata- 
Grand-Pensionary  of  Holland ;  "  G-.  W.  Vree-  logue  of  sins  committed  lately  against  art. 
da's  **  Laurens  Pieter  van  de  Spiegel  and  his  Not  a  single  poem  or  drama  that  rises  above 
Contemporaries,  from  Letters  and  Other  Au-  the  average  has  appeared.  Our  melodious 
thentio  Documents,"  published  by  the  Scien-  poet  and  masterly  translator  of  poetry,  J.  J.  L. 
tific  Society  of  Zeeland ;  and  S.  Mtlller^s  **  His-  ten  Kate,  has  finished  his  translation  of  the 
tory  of  the  Northern  Company,"  published  by  Psalms,  and  begun  that  of  Milton's  *^  Paradise 
the  Utrecht  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Al-  Lost,"  illustrated  by  Dord.  Mrs.  Bosboom- 
mo3t  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Theod.  Jorissen,  Toussaint,  whose  works  may  in  many  respects 
so  well  versed  in  the  so-called  **  patriotic"  be  compared  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  has  kept  up 
period  of  our  history,  presented  our  litera-  the  honor  of  our  literature  this  year  in  "  M^'or 
ture  with  another  of  his  interesting  mono-  Frans,"  a  lively  and  excellently- written  novel, 
graphs,  **  The  Patriots  of  Amsterdam  in  1794."  **  The  Lady  of  Groenerode,"  by  Melati  of  Java, 
No  wonder  that  the  second  expedition  to  is  also  above  mediocrity;  and  '*G.  van  den 
Acheen  gave  birth  to  an  avalanche  of  T^rit-  Berg,  de  Jonker  van  Adrichem,"  is  a  book  full 
ings  on  Acheen  and  East-Indian  matters  in  of  promise. 

general.    The  Dutch  author  of  the  splendid  The  finest  pages  of  the  literature  of  the  year 

French  work  on  our  "Pastes  Militaires,"  Ma-  have  once   more   been  written    by  Douwes 

jor  Gerlach,  has  published   two  interesting  Dekker  (Multatuli),  in  his  seventh  volume  of 

books,  "  The  First  Expedition  to  Acheen,"  and  **  Ideas."    Since  l^e  publication  of  his  **  Max 

"  Dutch  East  India."    Prof.  Veth,  who  knows  Havelaar,"  he  is  generally  considered  one  of 

India  almost  as  intimately  as  Holland,  has  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  Europe.    He 

written  "  Java,  Geographically,  Ethnologically,  displays  the  ardor  of    a  true  genius  in   his 

and  Historically  Described."  writings.    His  "Story  of  Young  "Walter  "  is  a 

More  or  less  important  contributions  to  topo-  kind  of  autobiography,  full  of  pathos,  poetry, 
graphical  history  have  been  published.  Dek-  and  most  extraordinary  psychological  anatomy, 
ker,  Ter  Gouw,  Eoster,  Doorninck,  Eleyn,  and  In  the  latter  quality  it  even  excels  "  Middle- 
Van  Zinnicq-Bergman,  respectively,  have  il-  march." 

lustrated  the  history  of  Helder,  Amsterdam,  Huxoabt. — ^Hungarian  literature  in  the  past 
Groningen,  Overyssel,  Delshaven,  and  the  Old  year  has  been  making  slow  but  steady  progress. 
Dukedom  of  Brabant.  In  this  branch  of  All  who  pay  attention  to  the  literary  produc- 
knowledge  Roman  Catholic  learning  has  chief-  tions  of  the  Magyars  will  have  noticed  that 
ly  manifested  itself.  I  may  mention  Elrtlger^s  the  researches  in  the  field  of  national  history 
''  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Episcopate  of  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  occupy  a 
Breda ; "  Schutjes's  "  History  of  the  Episco-  preSminent  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Hun- 
pate  of  Bois-le-Dnc ; "  "  Papers  on  the  History  garian  iavanU.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
of  the  Episcopate  of  Haarlem ; "  Hezenman^s  at.  The  Magyars  have  always  looked  upon 
"  Three  Abbeys  of  tlie  Twelfth  Century :  a  then:  language,  so  essentially  different  in  ma- 
Study  on  the  Social  Influence  of  Convents  in  terial  and  forms  from  the  idioms  of  Europe,  as 
the  Middle  Ages."  Wonderfd  that  the  same  the  most  sacred  monument  which  their  ances- 
respectable  printing-firm  publishes  popular  lit-  tors  have  brought  with  them,  nearly  a  thou- 
eratnre  of  this  style:  **Tnree  Apparitions  of  sand  years  ago,  from  their  distant  Asiatic  home. 
Souls  from  Purgatory,  in  the  Years  1527, 1856,  Dr.  FrakePs  book  on  the  relation  of  Me- 
and  1870 ;  from  Authentic  Documents,  and  lanchthon  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  may 
preceded  by  an  Introduction,  containing  Re-  prove  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Hungarian, 
raarkable  Particularities  on  the  Apparitions  of  but  the  general  European  reader,  treating,  as 
Deceased  Persons."  he  does,  a  hitherto  but  little-known  fact,  and 

The  principal  signs  of  life  in  matters  of  the-  this  with  an  impartiality  which  cannot  be 
ology  are:  Straatman's  '^Paul,  the  Apostle  of  '  enough  praised,  the  author  being  a  Catholic 

Jesus  Christ ;  his  Life  and  Works,  his  Doctrine  priest.    There  are  not  many  Catholic  priests  in 

and  Individuality:    an  Historical    Inquiry;"  Europe  who  would  show  freedom  from  preju- 

"  The  Apocrypha ;  newly  translated  from  the  dice  in  a  literary  work  of  this  kind,  and  liis 

Greek  by  Dyserinck ;  Introduction  by  Dr.  A.  sinjgle  fact  proves  sufficiently  the  spirit  of  re- 

Kuenen ; "  Doedes's  *'  A  Materialist's  (Ludwig  ligious  toleration  that  prevuls  in  Hungary. 

Baohner's)  Attack  on  the  Belief  in  God."  Mr.  Speaking  of  those  historical  researches  which 

Kuyper,  formerly  a  clergyman,  now  a  member  throw  a  certain  light  upon  events  of  a  Euro- 

of  our  Second  Chamber,  has  made  a  great  im-  pean  importance,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Alexander 

pression  by  his  lecture,  "  Calvinism :  the  Ori-  Szildgyi's  careful  studies  on  the  reign  of  George 

gin  and  Security  of  our  Constitutional  Liber-  Rftkoozy  IL,  which  relate  to  the  diplomatic 

ties."    In  character  Mr.  Kuyper,  a  young  man  transactions  of  that  great  Hungarian  prince 
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with  the  European  powers  of  the  North,  and  Le  Monnier,  the  Florence  publisher,  has  jnst 

oontdn  valuable  data  referring  to  the  period  issued,  in  one  small  and  pretty  volume,  a  se- 

before  the  partition  of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  lection  of  the  best  poems  of  the  poet  of  Ko- 

coUeotion  of  his  ".Sketches  and  Essays,"  con-  vara,  Giuseppe  Reg^di,  the  old  and  celebrated 

asting  of  papers  upon  historical,  social,  and  improvisatore ;  also  a  volume  of  poems  bv  a 

political  lyrics.    In  speaking  of  other  publi-  distinguished  Venetian  poetess,  Signora  £r- 

oations  of  a  more  strictly  national  tendency,  I  minia  Fua  Fusinato,  in  which  the  strength  of 

may  mention  Prof.  WenzePs  monograph    on  the  ideas  has  not  diminished  the  sweetness  and 

"  Stibor  the  Yoy vode,"  Mr.  Frederick  resty's  delicacy  of  the  sentiments.     At  Milan  there 

valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  South  has  been  published  the  '^  Vers! "  of  Miobele 

Hungary,  and  sundry  minor  works  resulting  Gorinaldi,  sometimes  a  felicitous  imitator  of 

from  the  investigations  made  in  the  private  the  satiric  poet  Giusti. 

archives  of  our  noble  families.    In  connection  After  the  poetry,  I  must  mention  the  best 

with  history,  we  may  mention  a  few  publica-  new  Italian  novels  which  have  come  under 

tions  in  the  branch  of  politic<U  science,  such  as  my  notice :  "11  Piacere  della  Vendetta,^'  and 

"  The  History  of  European  Law,"  by  Prof.  "  Fortuna  Disgraziata,"  written  by  the  prolific 

E.  Hajnik ;  "  Hungarian  Statistics,"  by  Prof,  and  skillful   Piedmontese    novelist,  Vittorio 

John  Humfalvi ;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Commer-  Bersezio  (they  are  scenes  of  family  life  in 

cial  Law,"  by  Dr.  Apftthi.  Upper  Italy) ;  "II  Ife  Prega,"  by  F.  PetruceUi 

M.  J6kai^s  never-tiring  and  always  lively  pen  della  Gattina,  a  Neapolitan  novelist,  remark- 
has  produced  a  new  novel,  a  most  lovely  pict-  able  for  his  rich  coloring,  seeking  for  his  effects 
ure  of  the  Hungarian  social  life  in  the  recent  in  aJiomalons  situations,  and  who  writes  after 
past,  the  detaus  of  which  abound  in  those  the  school  of  sensational  novels.  **  Contessa 
charms  which  made  M.  J6kai  the  favorite  of  Matilde,"  by  Paolo  Tedesohi,  an  authoress  of 
this  country,  and  indeed  of  civilized  Europe.  Trieste,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  Lombardy, 
There  are,  besides  M.  J6kai,  many  other  writers  gives  pictures  of  the  lives  of  young  gu'ls  when 
who  tried  their  strengtii  in  this  branch  of  liter-  they  leave  school.  "  II  Processo  Dnranti,"  a 
ature,  out  of  which  I  will  mention  M.  Victor  Judicial  romance,  by  Parmenio  Bettol,  of  Par- 
Vajda,  M.  Arnold  Vertesi,  and  particularly  M.  ma,  has  made  a  sensation. 
Z.  Beothy,  the  last  one  a  successful  imitator  of  The  foremost  contributor  to  our  historical 
Englbh  novelists.  Among  the  poetical  com*  literature  is  ever  M.  Adolfo  Bartoli,  professor 
positions  of  the  year  I  may  quote,  in  the  first  at  the  Instituto  di  Studii  Superiori  of  Florence, 
place,  M.  John  ^any^s  new  work,  which,  un-  whose  remarkable  work,  which  is  coming  out 
der  the  form  of  a  humoristic  epos,  pictures  the  in  parts  in  Milan,  is  called  "  I  Due  Primi  Secoli 
adventures  and  the  motley  episodes  in  the  life  of  della  Letteratura  Italiana."  In  this  work  much 
a  provincial  actor — a  composition  the  interest  new  matter  is  introduced,  and  it  is  analyzed 
of  which  is  much  more  enhanced  if  we  know  with  critical  insight. 

that  it  is  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  the  author  M.  Achille  Monti,  a  Roman  descendant  of 
himself,  so  justly  called  our  greatest  living  poet.  Vincenzo  Monti,  the  poet,  has  given  us  an  in- 
Dramatic  literature  also  counts  a  few  interest-  qniry  into  the  life  of  his  ancestor,  the  aim  of 
ing  additions.  which  is  purely  apologetic.   Nicomede  Bianchi, 

Original  works  referring  to  natural  sciences  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Turin,  has  given 
have  not  been  too  numerous  this  year.  There  us  a  valuable  and  well-written  book  upon 
are,  however,  a  few  which  are  worth  a  notice.  "  Carlo  Matteucci  e  il  suo  Tempo."  The  Messrs. 
Such  is  "  Ebb  and  Flood  in  the  Bay  of  Fiume,"  Prina  Venosta  and  Stoppani  have  enriched  us 
by  Prof.  E.  Stahlberger,  of  the  Hungarian  by  their  volumes  of  Manzoui's  Biography.  M. 
Nautical  Academy.  This  book  treats  of  the  Attilio  Hortis,  of  Trieste,  has  published  an  ex- 
periodical  and  non-periodical  movements  of  tremely  well  illustrated  volume  of  "Scritti 
the  sea ;  it  is  based  upon  careful  and  assiduous  Inediti."  Messrs.  Ohristoforo  Pasqnaligo,  of 
observations,  and  affords  an  evident  proof  of  Venice;  Pietro  Ferrato,  of  Padua;  Oarlo  Ro- 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  mussi,  of  Milan ;  Domenico  Oarbone^f  Turin; 

Italy. — ^If  the  progress  of  a  country  in  civil-  Giosud  Garducci,  professor  at  the  Univerwty 

ization  were  to  be  Judged  <?n2y  by  the  literary  of  Bologna;   and  the   philosopher  Augnsto 

masterpieces  which  it  produced  each  year,  I  Gonti,  Arciconsolo  of  the  Academia  deUa 
should  be  somewhat  embarrassed  to  give  a  '  Orusca,  have  all  contributed  iUustrattona  of 

yearly  account  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  the  works  and  life  of  Petrarch,  on  the  occasion 

Italy.    Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  mas-  of  the  fifth  centenary  of  his  death, 

terpieoes  in  literature  being  rather  the  ezcep-  To  the  departments  of  literary  biography, 

tion  than  the  rule  in  every  country  and  in  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  Prof.  Alberto 

every  age.    New  Italy  is  everywhere  trying  to  Rondani,  of  Parma,  has  contributed  a  volmne, 

found  schools  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  entitled  "  De  Scritti  d^Arte,"   written  with 

ignorant  of  the  alphabet ;  but  to  be  able  to  boldness  and  good  taste.    Prof.  Flaminio  Del 

spell,  or  even  to  read  at  sight,  does  not  include  Seppia,  a  Tuscan,  dwelling  at  Ancona,  has 

being  able  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  written  a  book  full  of  vigor  and  originality, 

love  reading,  nor  even  spending  a  littie  money  called  "  I  Primi  Studii."    Vincenzo  di  Gio- 

to  indulge  the  taste.  vanni,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Palermo,  and 
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aathor  of  the  excellent  ^'  Storia  della  Filoeofia  is  a  thick  yolume,  the  result  of  many  years  of 

in  Sicilia,"  has  produced  a  volume  of  careful-  study.    It  fiUs  a  gap  in  the  military  history  of 

ly  written  prose  miscellanies,  called  **  Scuola  Spain.    Besides  Qie  words  used  by  the  Spanish 

Scienza  e  Oritioa.*'    Emmanuele  0ele8i%  of  army  in  modern  times,  hundreds  are  given 

Genoa,  has  written  a  noble  and  valuable  work,  which  are  out  of  date,  but  which  were  com- 

*'  Storia  della  Pedagogia  Italiana,"  in  two  vol-  mon  in  Spain  and  Europe  during  the  middle 

umes.    Prof.  Romualdo  Bobba  has  published,  ages  and  the  Renaissance, 

at  Leoce,  in  four  volumes,  *^  Storia  della  Filoso-  Selior  Mil4^s  "  Poesia  Heroico  Popular  ^'  is 

fia  per  Rispetto  alia  Ooscienza  di  Dio,"  that  is  the  best  study  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the 

to  say,  as  regards  metaphysics.  subject.    The  ballad  literature  of  the  middle 

Linguistic  studies,  especially  those  which  ages  is  of  interest  to  all  Europe,  and  most 

concern  Italian  dialects  and  inquiries  into  the  specially  when  the  examples  are  of  an  earlier 

Italian  language,  continue  to  make  good  prog-  date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  either  on 

resa,  thuoks  to  the  admirable  labors  of  rrofs.  account  of  the  personages  themselves,  or  the 

G.  I.  Ascoli  and  Giovanni  Flechia,  and  others  adventures  which  they  relate,  or  the  artistic 

of  their  school,  which  is  becoming  numerous,  tendencies  which  have  influenced  the  poets  of 

and  is  certainly  important.  the  time. 

I  oannot,  uzifortanately,  chronicle  the  same  Sefior  Berlanga  has  published  a  sapplement 

amount  of  vitality  in  tiie  study  of  the  classic  to  his  ^*  Bronces  de  Osuna,^'  which  appeared 

tongues,  which  are  at  present  far  too  much  last  year.    These  bronzes  constitute  the  most 

neglected ;   hence,  at  the  present  moment,  important  discovery  of  Roman  epigraphy  in 

with  the  exception  of  some  specialties,  there  modem  times ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 

is  not  throughout  Italy  one  emment  man  who  call  attention,  not  only  to  the  Lex  Julia^  the 

is  a  soholar  in  ancient  learning.    Neither  is  text  of  which  is  given  in  these  bronzes,  a 

the  present  the  time  to  expect  Arom  Italy  the  municipal  law  unkuown  to  the  present  day, 

solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  Etruscan  but  also  to  tlie  learned  interpretations  of  the 

language.    Though  we  may  not  solve  the  mys-  author. 

tery  of  the  Etmscan  tongue,  I  repeat  that  we  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  al- 

tum  our  attention  to  our  own  living  language,  though  the  Spanish  nation  is  supposed  to  have 

In  a  remarkable  work,  in  two  volumes,  pub-  strong  religious  opinions,  the  number  of  mod- 

lished  at  Milan,  and  written  with  much  vigor  em  theological  works  should  be   so   small, 

by  the  Prof.   Luigi  Gelmetti,  there  may  be  Among  the  very  few  which  have  appeared  this 

found  a  rimimi  of  dl  the  questions  which  have  year,  ^*  Estudios  Beligiosos,"  by  Father  Zefe- 

recently  been  raised  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  rino  Gonzalez,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  for  if  in 

language.  some  details  he  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate 

Among  historical  works  to  which  special  modern  scientific  thought,  he  gives  evidence, 

importance  may  be  attached,  and  which  de-  on  many  occasions,  of  a  strong  intelligence  and 

serve  particular  mention,  are  a  new  edition  of  courtesy  when  discussing  the  religious  opinions 

two  works  by  Oesare  Oanth,  ^'  La  Storia  degli  of  other  authors. 

Italianl ; "   and    **  La  Lombardia  del    Secolo  Works  of  fiction  are  in  Spain  most  popular, 

XVII., "  and,  also   by  the  same  celebrated  and  have  a  large  number  of  readers,  but  in 

author,  a  very  interesting  and  minute  contem-  number  and  literary  merit  bear  no  comparison 

porary  history,  **  Della  Indipendenza  Italiana."  to  those  which  appear  in  England. 

Gesare  Oantti,  who  is  at  present  the  keeper  of  A  book  which  has  just  been  published  of  a 

the  Lombard  Archives,  has  also  established  at  more  serious  character,  but  which  is  written 

Ifilan  an  excellent  historical  magazine,  en-  with  the  charm  of  a  work  of  fiction,  is  ^^  La 

titled  Arehivio  Storieo  Lombardo.  Alptgarra,"  by  Senor  Alarcon.    The  Alpr^jarra 

SpAnr. — Among  the  great  quantity  of  books  is  a  district  which  is  almost  unknown,  even  to 

which  treat  of  special  subjects,  and  which  may  Spaniards  themselves.    Hardly  any  one  crosses 

be  included  within  the  circle  of  scientific  pub-  it,  for  it  does  not  lead  to  any  town  of  any 

Ucations,  the  best  are :   ^^  Memoria  sobre  les  commercial  importance.    It  is  situated  in  the 

Montes  de  Filipinas,"  by  Vidal ;  ^'  Diccionario  province  of  Granada,  between  the  southern 

Ifilitar,''  by  Almirante ;  '^Estudio  de  la  Poesia  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 

Heroico  Popular  Oastellana,"  by  Mil4 ;   and  Mediterranean.    The  scenery  is  mountainous, 

the  supplement  to  "Los  Bronces  de  Osuna,"  and  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree;  .there 

by  Berlanga.    Yidal^s  essay  on  the  "Forests  are  nardly  even  any   bridle-roads,  and  the 

of  the  Philippine  Islands  "  is  a  very  interesting  means  of  locomotion  are  extremely  difficult, 

one,  not  only  from  the  skillful  way  in  which  he  even  with  the  mules  of  the  locality.  Very  few 

treats  the  subject,  but  on  account  of  the  nu-  spots  exist  which  have  been  more  favored  by 

merous  Hsts  of  works  relating  to  the  East  natnre  than  the  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  which 

which  accompanies  this  volume.    The  informa-  comprehend  the  width  of  this  territory.    On 

tion  given  about  the  difiTerent  varieties  of  tim-  the  summit  of  the  sierra,  in  the  regions  of 

ber  to  be  met  with  on  the  islands,  and  the  perpetual  snows,  the  aromatic  camomile  and 

oomparison  with  the  timber  of  other  colonies  rare  lichens  grow;  at  the  foot,  the  trees  and 

in  those  regions,  are  most  important.  shrubs  of  the  north,  the  chestnut,  oak,  and 

The  *^Diooionario  Militar,^'  by  Almirante,  pine;  below  are  the  fields  of  olives  and  vines; 
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bejond,  the  orange  and  lemon  groves ;  and  work  itself  has  none  of  the  merits  of  the  pref- 
nearer  the  coast  the  bananas,  gnajabas,  cotton,  atorj  remarks,  and  its  exeoation  is  not  at  all 
sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  plants.  The  in  harmony  with  the  theotry.  M.  Lobe  d'AriJa, 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Alpigarra  are  oonsid-  an  ez-Minister  of  Finance,  has  jnst  iasa«d  the 
ered  the  finest  of  the  province  of  Granada,  first  volume  of  his  '^  Studiee  on  the  PnbHc  Ad- 
Few  places  have  witnessed  so  many  varied  ministration  of  Portugal."  The  work  is  di- 
and  romantic  events  as  those  which  have  taken  vided  into  two  parts :  the  one  historical^  in 
place  there.  which  the  author  reviews  all  the  financial  sjs- 

Dramatic  works  of  high  order  have  been  terns  of  our  countrv  since  the  beginning  of  ^e 

very  scarce  this  year — an  unusual  circumstance,  monarchy ;  the  other  analytical,  in.  which  he 

for  the  average  of  Spanish  modem  dramatic  examines,  in  a  scientific  manner,  all  the  featura 

literature  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  of  our  public  economy  down  to  modem  day& 

equal  to  that  of  other  countries.  For  the  early  portions  of  the  history  of  ov 

The  literary  societies  which  have  been  formed  finances,  M.  Lobo  d^  Avila  has  made  no  ori^nai 

lately  in  Spain  to  promote  the  publication  of  inquiries.    For  ihe  history  of  later  timee  Uiere 

manuscripts  or  scarce  books  have  printed  this  is  a  great  deal  more  information  obtainable, 

year  several  interesting  volumes.    The  **  Socie-  and  M.  d'Avila  has  used  his  material  with  the 

dad  de  Bibliofilos "  has  published  two  volumes,  skill  that  his  knowledge  and  ability  led  the 

and  a  third  is  doily  expected,  of  *'  Las  Cam-  public  to  expect. 

pafias  del  Emperador  Carlos  Y.,"  by  Oerezeda,  In  novels,  if  we  except  translations  from  the 

edited  by  Oruzada  Yillamil.   No  contemporary  Spanish  and  the  French,  I  can  hardly  name 

documents  have  appeared  down  to  the  present  three  original  stories. 

day  concerning  the  history  of  Charles  Y.^s  M.  Yilhena  Barbosa  has  just  issued  the  first 
campaigns  which  are  equal  to  this  narrative,  volume  of  his  ^^  Archssological  Essays,"  a  col- 
and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  remained  lection  of  articles  on  various  antiquarian  mat- 
so  long  unknown  to  students  of  this  period.  ters  that  have  appeared  in  literary  jonmala. 

Another  society  of  bibliophiles,  wlio  edit  Russia.— Not  long  ago  I  asked  the  editor  of 

their  books  under  the  name  of  *^  Libros  de  one  of  the  leading  Kussian  journals  why  there 

Antafio,"  has  just  printed  a  most  important  had  been  such  literary  dearth  in  Russia  during 

historical  work,  which,  like  Cerezeda^s  inter-  the  last  year.    He  alleged  the  oensorship  as 

esting  account,  has  remained  unpublished  for  one  reason,  and  said  that  he  had  been  nnableto 

the  last  three  centuries.    The  title  is  ^'  Cronica  print  the  best  articles  which  had  been  offered 

del  Rey  Enrico  Otavo  de  Inglaterra."    This  to  him.    That  the  censorship  does  have  a  eer- 

chronicle  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  tain  repressive  effect  cannot  be  denied,  when 

contemporary  author,  whose  name  has  not  yet  we  remember  that  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 

been  certainly  ascertained.  Meuenger  of  Europe  was  stopped  fcnr  some 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  days,  and  two  of  the  best  articles  were  cut 

the  ^*  Cronica ''  and  Father  Rlvadeneyra^s  **  Cis-  out,  and  that  the  business  of  two  other  journals 

ma  de  Inglaterra,  1588."    They  both  tell  the  was  suspended  for  a  whole  month,  so  that  a 

same  story,  although  from  a  different  point  of  double  number  had  finally  to  be   pablished. 

view.    The  anonymous  author  of  the  history  The  censorship  in  its  desire  to  prevent  ^'at- 

of  Henry  YIU.,  although  undoubtedly  a  Ro-  tacks  on  the  existing  order  of  things,^' and  ''the 

man  Catholic,  is  a  partisan  of  the  Eing^s,  al-  fomenting  of  discontent,"  often  prevents  the 

though  the  greatest  enemy  of  Catholicism,  and  truth  from  being  told,  and  this  cannot  but  be 

praises  him  as  much  or  more  than  English  detrimental  to  &e  interests  of  literature.    At 

writers  of  tlie  time,  and  in  the  same  manner  times  the  article  or  book  may  have  nothing 

is  lenient  toward  other  historical  events  which  objectionable  in  itself^  but  be  merely  mal- 

appear  abominable  to  Rivadeneyra.    The  notes  apropos.    This  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 

which  accompany  this  volume  are  due  to  the  articles  above  referred  to,  which  was  on  Dttle 

profound  researches  of  the  Marquis  de  Molins,  Russia,  but  was  considered  out  of  place  by  the 

and  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance,  oensorship,  in  consequence  of  some  talk  in  the 

The   editor  compares   the   text  with  Riva-  newspaperabout  a  separative  movement  in  the 

deneyra^s  book,  with  documents  from  Siman-  Ukraine.    At  the  same  time  we  must  not  give 

cas  and  other  Spanish  archives,  and  the  prin-  too  much  importance  to  the  action  of  the  cen- 

cipal  English  historians.  sorship  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  something 

PoBTuoAL. — ^The  Government  long  ago  mro-  to  which  Russian  Hterature  is  accustomed,  and 

posed  as  a  subject  for  an  historicid  work,  "The  that  the  greatest  works  of  Russian  writers 

History,  Military  and  Political,  of  Portugal,  were  produced  at  a  time  when  the  censorship 

during  the  XYIII.  and  XIX.  Centuries.''    The  was  the  most  severe. 

task  was  intrusted  to  M.  Latino  Coelho,  and  he  Of  late,  Russian  literature  has  fallen  into 
has  just  published  his  first  volume.  If  one  two  camps.  For  a  long  time  there  have  been 
formed  an  opinion  of  the  book  by  the  preface  the  liberal  and  reactionary  schools  in  literature 
only,  M.  Coelho's  history  would  be  a  first-class  as  well  as  in  politics ;  the  artistic  and  the  re- 
production, for  the  author  shows  a  considerable  alistic  schools ;  but  tnere  are  now  the  schools 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  methods  followed  of  Moscow  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  Strict  geo- 
by  European  historians.    Unfortunately,  the  graphical  division  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as 
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therearejoarnalsand  writers  in  St.  Petersburg  Meal  and  economical  science  by  the  best  an- 

that  support  the  ideas  of  Moscow,  though  it  thorities  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  reviews  and 

woold  be  diffienlt  to  say  the  reverse.    The  oriticisms  on  books  already  published  in  Russia 

Moscow  school  is  grouped  round  the  EtuHan  and  abroad.    The  most  interesting  articles  are 

Mmen^  and  the  Mo§eau>  Gazette^  or,  in  other  *'  Law  and  Administrative  Dispositions,^'  by  A. 

words,  about  Mr.  Katkoff ;  while  the  St.  Peters-  Gradofsky ;   "  Emigration,"  by  Prince  Vasilt- 

bnrg  flchool,  embracing  very  different  opinions  chikof ;  "  The  Brussels  Conference,"  by  Prof. 

and  tendencies,  finds  its  expression  in  the  Met-  Martens ;  and  especially  "  The  Russian  Policy 

tenger  of  Europe^  Annals  of  the  Fatherland^  in  Central  Asia,"  by  Prof.  Qrigorief.      This 

and  Fact  (Dyelo).  last  essay  gives  the  whole  history  of  the  rela- 

An  approximately  just  view  of  the  present  tions  of  Russia  to  Asia  down  to  the  accession 

state  of  Russian  literature  might,  perhaps,  be  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  shows  that 

got  from  Skladtehina^  a  sort  of  literary  album,  ever  since  Russia  aspired  to  be  a  European 

which  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf-  state — that  is,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 

ferers  from  famine  in  the  Government  of  Sa-  Great — she   has   been    entirely   without   an 

mar&   Every  prominent  writer,  except  Count  Asiatic  policy,  from  total  ignorance  and  care* 

Leo  Tolstoi,  is  here  represented.    At  the  same  lessness  on  the  subject.    Grigorief,  with  liis 

time  it  speaks  badly  for  the  literary  produc-  immense  knowledge  of  Asiatic  history  and 

tioQS  of  me  year  when  I.  have  to  point  to  the  life,  and  his  practical  experience  as  a  former 

small  scraps  of  good  writers  that  I  find  here  as  Gevernor  of  the  Kirghis  at  Orenburg,  could 

the  best,  though  we  are  promised  soon  new  not  fail  to  write  interestingly  on  such  a  topic, 

novels  by  Gontcharof^  Tourgu^nief^  and  Leo  and  he  has  brought  to  light  many  facts  which 

Tolstoi.     Tourgu^nief  did  indeed  about  the  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Russian  historians. 

same  time  publish  two  or  three  other  short  Among  the  materials  for  history  comes  the 

sketches:  "Pegas,"  a  story  of  his  dog;  "Ours,"  first  volume  of  the  "Collection  of  Treaties 

a  tonching  episode  of  the  French  Revolution  concluded  by  Russia  with  Foreign  Powers," 

of  *48;  and  "Punin  and  Barburin,"  the  central  by  Prof.  Martens.    This  volume  includes  the 

figore  of  which  is  a  republican,  the  action  re-  treaties  made  with  Austria  from  1648  to  1762, 

lating  to  the  time  preceding  the  emancipation,  both  in  Russian  and  French,  and  contains  be- 

In  poetry  the  year  is  far  worse  than  in  fie-  sides  an  historical  review  of  Russians  relations 

tion.   Amid  the  pressure  of  reforms,  of  discon-  to  Austria,  with  notes  and  introdaction  to  all 

tent,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  muse  is  the  treaties,  also  in  French,  which  enhances 

sUent.    The  drama  is  represented  only  by  a  the  value  of  the  work  for  foreigners. 

collection  of  the  plays  of  Pisemsky,  two  fee-  Geographical  literature  is  unusually  rich, 

ble  plajs  by  Krylof-^chiefly  known  as  an  ar-  Central  Asia  naturally  occupying  the  promi- 

ranger  from  the   French — and  Minaef,  and  nent  place,  owing  to  the  recent  expedition 

"  An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  by  Ostrofsky.  against  Khiva.    The  oflScial  history  has  not 

The  Arohssographioal  Commission  is  doing  a  yet  appeared,  but,  besides  numerous  articles 

very  useful  tiling  in  publishing  a  carefhlly-col-  and  sketches,  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt  has  published 

lat^  edition  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints," one  an  account  of  it  in  German,  while  Dr.  Grimm 

of  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Church  Htera-  has  given  us  the  "  Impressions  of  a  Military 

tare.   Pypin  has  been  continuing  his  *'*'  Studies  Surgeon,"  and  Lerch  has  treated  of  the  history 

of  Literary  History  "  by  an  exceedingly  vain-  and  geography  of  the  country  in  his  "  Khiva 

able  and  interesting  book  on  the  critic  Bye-  oder  Kharezin,"  with  a  full  discussion  of  the 

llnaky,  while  Annenkof  has  completed  his  es-  authorities. 

says  on  Pushkin,  and  has  issued  them  in  a  LITERATURE,  EiiTousH.    As  intimated  in 

separate  volume.     Mr.  Aksakof,  who,  since  the  precedmg  article,  under  the  sub-title,  Re- 

^e  suppression  of  his  journal,  has  hardly  been  prints  akd  Republioations,  most  of  the  more 

beard  from,  has  just  published  a  detailed  life  noticeable  English  books,  those  especially  of 

of  his  father-in-law,  the  poet  Tutchef.    Turii  popular  interest,  are  promptly  issued  in  this 

Bosael,  a  new  writer,  has  published  an  ex-  country.    But  among  the  mass  of  books  that 

tended  and  carefully-written  study  of  John  address  only  the  British  public,  or  that  make 

Stoart  Mill  and  his  school.    The  only  otiier  their  way  more  slowly  across  the  Atlantic,  arc 

work  of  a  philosophical  character  is  the  '^  Cri-  some  that  have  a  claim  to  at  least  a  passing 

si^  of  Western  Philosophy,*'  directed  as  well  reference. 

against thepositivists  as  against  the  negative  In  the  department  of  History  some  elab- 

school  of  Hartmann,  by  Y.  Solovief.  orate  and  valuable  works  have  appeared.  Such 

The  most  prominent  contribution  to  politl*  are,  a  **  History  of  the  English  Institutions,"  by 

cal  literature,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  Philip  Vernon  Smith ;  "  The  Archssology  of 

remarkable  book  of  the  year,  is  the  "Essays  Rome,"  by  J.  H.  Parker;  "The  Decline  of  the 

in  Political  Science,"  edited  by  V.  Bezobra-  Roman  Republic,"  five  volumes,  by  George 

zof,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  first  Long;  "  History  of  Greece,"  by  G.  W.  Cox, 

volume  of  which  has  just  appeared.    It  is  not  not  completed,  but  the  installment  that  has 

eiactlj  a  journal,  for  it  is  to  be  published  appeared    much    approved ;    "  Constitutional 

from  time  to  time  as  material  is  collected,  and  History  of  England,"  two  volumes  out,  by 

consists  of  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  po-  William  Stubbs ;  "  The  Scottish  War  of  Inde- 
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pendence,"  hj  WiUtam  Boms;  a  yolnme  of  tions;  the  *^Li£B  of  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.,"  a 

**The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,"  hj  man  who  is  worth  knowing  of;   "Life  and 

Dr.  John  Stoughton ;    "  Oongregational  His-  Character  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,"  hj  Henry 

tory,"  by  John  Waddington,  D.  D.;  "History  Rogers;  and  "Henry  Beyle  {alias  de  Stend- 

of  the  Indian  Administration  of  Lord  Ellen-  hal),  a  Critical  and  Biographical  Study,"  by  A. 

borough,"  edited  by  Lord  Colchester ;  "  French  A.  Faton. 

Society  from  the  Fronde  to  the  Great  ReToln*  In  Philosophy  and  Science  there  have  ap- 
tion,"  by  Henry  Barton  Baker;  "Early  Rub-  peared,  "Modem  Utilitarianiam,"  by  the  Rev. 
sian  History,"  by  W.  H.  S.  Ralston;  "The  Prof.  T.  R,  Birks:"  Principles  of  Science,"  by 
Germans  in  France,"  by  H.  Sutherland  Ed-  W.  T.  Jevons;  "Sensation  and  Intuition,"  by 
wards ;  "  A  Short  History  of  the  English  J.  Sully ;  "  Comparative  Politics,"  by  E.  A. 
People,"  by  J.  R.  Green— "  short,"  but  not  Freeman,  the  eminent  historian ;  "ThePhilos- 
abridged,  nor  superficial,  nor  yet  dry;  "  Social  ophy  of  Natural  Theology,"  by  William  Jack- 
Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Henander,"  by  son ;  "  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,"  toL 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy ;  "  History  of  the  In-  L,  by  R.  Flint ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
quisition,"  by  W.  H.  Rule ;  «  History  of  Japan,"  Tenses  in  Hebrew,"  by  S.  R.  Driver ;  "  Orian 
by  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams ;  "  Lectures  on  the  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects,"  and  "  British 
History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and  in  Eng-  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects,"  by  Sir 
land,  and  on  Kindred  Topics."  by  James  Don-  John  Lubbock;  "  Evenings  at  the  Microscope," 
aldson,  LL.  D. ;  "  History  of  the  Creeds,"  by  by  P.  H.  Gosse ;  "  The  Birth  of  Chemistry,^'  by 
J.  R.  Lumly ;  "  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  G.  F.  Rodwell ;  "  The  Moon,  considered  as  a 
and  Ancient  Commerce;"  volumes  I.  and  U.,  Planet,  as  a  World,  and  a  Satellite,"  by  James 
byW.  S.  Lindsay.  "The  Greville  Memoirs,"  Nasmyth  and  James  Carpenter;  "Elements 
and  a  volume  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Con-  of  Metallurgy,"  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips ;  "  Path- 
sort,"  by  Theodore  Martin,  published  near  the  ological  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Centres^"  by 
end  of  the  year,  are  at  the  present  writing  E.  L.  Fox ;  "  Treatise  on  Ma^^tism,  Gener^ 
known  and  read  in  this  and  (it  may  be  pre-  and  Terrestrial,"  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  D.  D., 
sumed)  in  every  land  where  English  is  spoken.  D.  C.  L. ;  "  Polarization  of  Light,"  by  w.  Spot- 
A  work  of  permanent  value  is  the  "History  tiswoode;  "The  Methods  of  Ethics,"  bj  P^of. 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  1870-71,  to  the  Henry  Sidgwick,  an  important  contribation  to 
Downfall  of  the  Empire,  translated  from  the  moral  philosophy ;  "  The  Origin  of  Creation ; 
German  Official  Account  at  the  Topographical  or.  The  Science  of  Matter  and  Force,"  by  T. 
and  Statistical  Department  of  the  War  Office,"  R.  Eraser,  M.  D.,  and  Andrew  Dewar ;  "  The 
by  Captain  F.  C.  H.  Clarke,  R.  A.  (the  an-  Histology  and  Histo-chemistry  of  Man,"  trans- 
thorizod  translation).  Of  this  the  first  volume  lated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Frey,  by 
has  appeared,  comprising  the  narrative  of  A.  E.  J.  Barker;  "Eoonomio  Geology,"  by 
events  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  the  David  Page ;  "  The  Logic  of  Style,"  by  Wil- 
battle  of  Gravelotte.  liam  Renton ;  "  The  History  of  Musio  (Art  and 
To  these  should  be  added  several  biogra-  Science)  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Fall 
phies  that  have  an  historical  value  and  interest  of  the  Roman  Empire ; "  and  a  work  of  science 
Such  are  "  The  Life  of  Spencer  Perceval,"  by  made  easy  and  pleasant — "  Tales  on  Political 
Spencer  Walpole;  "Memoirs  of  his  Own  Economy,"  by  Mrs.  M.  E. Fawcett 
Time,"  by  Henry  Cockburn ;  "  Reminiscences  Of  Religious  and  Theological  Books  there 
of  Forty-three  Years'  Service  in  India,"  by  was  comparatively  a  large  number  published, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Lawrence,  ed-  though  not  as  large  as  usual.  The  moat  decided 
ited  by  W.  Edwards ;  and  "  Life  and  Times  of  sensation  was  made  by  the  anonymous  work 
Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,"  by  E.  H.  Hudson.  "  Supernatural  Religion."  A  volume,  the  use- 
Other  biographies  that  may  be  mentioned  are,  fulness  of  which  is  disproportionate  to  its  very 
the  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,"  the  modest  dimensions,  also  anonymous,  ia  entitled 
eminent  missionary,  by  his  Son;  "Drum-  "Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology." 
mond  of  Hawthomden,"  by  David  Masson,  a  There  have  appeared,  also,  "The  Teaching  of 
study  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  oen-  the  Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries 
tury,  worthy  of  the  author^s  painstaking  re-  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Priesthood 
search ;  "  Mary  and  CSiarles  Lamb :  their  and  Sacrifice,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Drake ; 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains,"  by  W.  C.  Haz-  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,"  by  T.  Lewin ; 
litt — adding  little  to  our  Imowledge  of  Charles  "  The  Pastoral  Epistles,"  by  P.  Fairbaim,  D. 
Lamb,  but  much  that  one  is  glad  to  get  of  Mary  D. ;  "Introduction  to  the  Pauline  f^istles," 
Lamb ;  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Albany  Fon-  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag;  "  Lectures  on  the  Ddiv- 
blanque,"  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  re-  ery  and  Development  of  Christian  Docrine," 
cent  literature ;  a  "  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,"  by  R.  Rainy,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Lost  and  Hostile 
by  A.  L.  LeBreton,  published  almost  simulta-  Gospels,"  by  the  Rev.  8.  Baring-Gould ;  "  The 
neonsly  with  the  appearance  in  Boston  of  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
"Life,"  by  Mrs.  Ellis;  "Autobiography  and  Crawford;  and  "Hopes  of  the  Human  Race, 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,"  formerly  Ann  Tay-  Here  and  Hereafter,"  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
lor,  author  with  Jane  Taylor  of  "  Poems  for  The  best  books  in  this  department  of  writing 
Infant  Minds,"  and  other  well-known  produc-  appear  almost  simultaneously  in  this  country 
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and  in  England,  and  have  been  spoken  of  in  '*  Histoiy  of  Booksellers,"  hj  Henry  Onrwen ; 

another  connection.  and  the  ^^  Speeches  of  the  Late  Lord  Lytton." 

Of  the  abundant  literature  of  Geography,  In  the  nnmber  of  books  published  there  was 
Trayel,  and  Exploration,  the  one  work  of  a  fdling  off  as  compared  with  the  year  1878,  a 
world-wide  interest  was  *^  The  Last  Journals  decline  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
of  David  Livingstone."  Baron  Htkbner's  cost  of  production.  The  whole  number  of  new 
**  Ramble  round  the  World,"  translated  by  books  was  8,861,  classified  as — theologicid, 
Lady  Herbert,  has  amused  three-quarters  of  478;  educational,  classical,  and  philological, 
the  globe.  Besides  these,  we  have  noted  *^Fair  801 ;  Juvenile,  207;  novels,  616 ;  law,  71 ;  poli- 
Lusitania,"  by  Lady  Jackson ;  **  Spain  and  the  tics  and  trade,  101 ;  arts,  science,  and  iUus- 
Spaniards,"  by  N.  F.  Thieblin,  '^AzamatBa-  trated  works,  421;  travels  and  geography, 
tuk;  "  "Geography  of  Greece,"  by  Rev.  H.  F.  178;  history  and  biography,  266;  poetry  and 
Tozer ;  "  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,"  by  the  drama,  228 ;  year-books  and  serials  in  vol- 
U.  H.  Bellew;  "Meeting  the  Sun;  a  Journey  nmes,  248;  medicine,  96;  belles-lettres,  essays, 
all  round  the  World,"  by  W.  Simpson ;  "  The  etc.,  160 ;  miscellaneous,  inolnding  pamphlets, 
Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-Ohina,  and  Ohina,"  98.  The  falling  off  in  production  is  most 
by  J.  Thomson ;  and  "  Llustrations  of  China  marked  in  theology,  bnt  there  is  a  nearly  pro- 
and  its  People :  a  Series  of  200  Photographs,  portional  increase  in  science  and  belles-lettres, 
with  Letter-press  Descriptions,"  by  the  same;  LIVERPOOL  DOCK  EXTENSIONS.  Al- 
"  Days  near  Kome,"  by  A.  J.  0.  Hare ;  "  Two  ready  much  progress  has  been  made  in  carry- 
Years  in  Peru,"  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson;  and  ing  out  the  great  scheme  of  dock  extension 
"  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,"  by  F.  in  Liverpool,  projected  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lister, 
Kellen.  the  dock-engineer.     Tlie  new  docks  begun 

Of  works  on  Art,  it  is  a  coincidence  worthy  are  those  to  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
of  note  that  almost  at  the  same  time  that  an  of  the  steam-trade.  They  are  to  be  made  in 
American  translation  of  Lessing's  "  Laoooon  "  the  spaoe  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  of  the 
was  announced  it  was  met  by  the  announce-  Mersey,  between  the  north  quay  of  the  Oanada 
ment  of  a  translation  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  Basin  and  the  Sei^orth  shore.  The  area  of 
"  Our  Sketching  Club,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  St  this  space  is  about  1,866,000  square  yards,  the 
John  Tyrwhitt,  has  been  laid  in  installments  length  being  about  0,200  feet,  and  the  breadth 
before  the  readers  of  an  American  magazine.  2,000  feet  At  the  front  of  this  tract  of  land, 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Art-Teaching  of  and  parallel  with  the  river,  a  wall  of  enormous 
the  Primitive  Church ;  "  Mr.  S.  Redgrave's  strength  has  been  btlilt,  faced  with  g^nite. 
"  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School ;  "  At  the  back  will  be  formed  a  roadway  or  prom- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson's  "  Art  Tour  to  the  North-  enade,  which  may  become  one  of  the  attrac- 
ern  Capitals  of  Europe,"  and  "  Historic  and  tions  of  the  town,  and  will  certainly  be  of  ad- 
Monumental  Rome,"  by  0.  J.  Hemans,  are  no-  vantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
ticed ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  finds  leisure  from  his  neighborhood,  which  is  thickly  populated.  A 
labors  in  political  and  social  economy  to  utter  large  portion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed  is  now 
a  voice  now  and  then  upon  his  specialty.  If  being  filled  up ;  and,  to  prevent  the  enoroach- 
illustrated  works  were  to  be  added,  most  of  ment  of  the  sea,  a  wall  has  been  built  from 
the  volumes  of  travels  would  claim  a  place  also  Primrose  Bridge  down  to  the  river- wall,  a  dis- 
here,  and  a  large  number  besides,  that  have  not  tance  of  nearly  2,200  feet  The  foundations 
been  referred  to.  have  been  laid  at  the  extreme  westeriy  point 

Fiction  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  liter-  of  this  wall,  where  it  Jcrins  the  river  frontage, 

ary  product  of  England,  but  we  find  none  for  a  strong  battery,  to  be  constructed  by  the 

worthy  of  particular  notice  in  addition  to  the  Government  for  the  defense  of  the  port 

list  of  authors  already  given,  whose  works  en-  The  aim  of  the  engineer  has  been  to  retain 

joy  an  American  circulation.  nndisturbed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  ar- 

Among  miscellaneous  works  shonld  be  men-  rangements  and  appropriation  of  the  acyoining 
tioned  "  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  translated  docks,  while  providmg  for  largely-increased 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Elze,  by  Dora  Schmidt ;  dock  and  shed  accommodation  for  steamers  of 
'*  The  Works  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,"  edited  unusually  large  size.  The  width  of  the  en- 
by  Lord  Houghton;  "Hor»  HellenicsB,"  by  trance  to  the  Oanada  Basin  from  the  river  is 
Prof.  J.  S.  Blaokie ;  "  Hours  in  a  Library,"  by  accordingly  to  be  increased  from  260  feet  to 
Leslie  Stephen ;  ^^  Facts  ti.  Fiction :  The  Hab-  400  feet  The  area  of  the  basui  will  be  en- 
its  and  Treatment  of  Animals,"  by  the  Hon.  larged  from  seven  acres  to  eleven  acres,  and 
Grantley  F.  Berkeley ;  ''Essays,"  by  Richard  form  one  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  new 
Oongreve,  the  representative  of  Oomptism  in  docks.  There  will  be  other  very  wide  en- 
England;  "Scottish  Rivers,"  by  the  late  Sir  trances  in  the  new  north  dock-wall.  The  basin 
Thomas  Dick  Lander,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  is  to  be  excavated  to  a  great  depth,  and  the 
John  Brown;  **  Rooks  ahead,"  by  W.  Rath-  sill  will  be  laid  much  deeper  than  any  thing 
bone  Gregg ;  *'  On  Compromise,"  by  JohnMor-  hitherto  constructed  on  the  Liverpool  side  of 
ley;  "The  Three  Devils,"  by  David  Masson ;  the  Mersey;  thus  giving  a  depth  of  water  at 
•*  Toilers  and  Spinsters,"  by  Miss  Thackeray;  the  highest  state  of  the  lowest  tides  during  the 
"  A  Book  about  the  Table,"  by  J.  0.  Jeaff^eson ;  year  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  the  largest 
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Btoamers  into  the  new^  docks,  and  obviating  pies  and  defiuite  purposes;  a  party  of  graAdaebUva- 

the  necessity  for  their  being  loaded  and  un-  ments  and  a  glonous  history:  a  party  of  internal  im. 

loaded  in  th?  river.    In  co^ecd^^^^^^  SfTerSMeJ^nTe^^fyt^d^^^^^^^^ 

Canada  Basin  there  will  be  a  nalf-tide  dock,  and  equal  rights ;  that  it  in  a  party  capable  of  pnrify- 

coyering  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  having  ing  its  own  organization  as  well  as  of  deviBing  rdbrm* 

an  aggregate    qnayage  of   8,070  lineal  feet.  ato^T  measures  for  the  public  good :  therefore,  be  i: 

Northward  of  this  will  be  the  syrftem  of  docks  .  ^'  ?^/^^  T^ib^'^  past  history  entitlea  it  to  fp- 

1^4-^^ A ^A  *vv«  ♦!.«  .»<v».»  4^A^      Tk^  ««-;•*  «.^,  *^"  confidence,  and  we  again  reiterate  our  faith  la 

intended  for  the  steam-trade.    The  mam  por-  ^^^  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the  pria^^i- 

tion  of  the  dock,  which  will  extend  m  a  north*  pies  enunciated  in  its  national  platform^  adopted  &: 

eriy  direction^  parallel  with  the  river,  will  be  rhiladelphia. 

1,600  feet  long,  by  600  feet  wide,  having  three  2.  That  we  oordially  indorse  the  Uberal,  enligas. 

branches    extending    eastward,   of   ^  total  fned,andju8tpolicy  of  President  Grant  and  tb^ 

,   ~J~^  7 V^fT  2^       J         iji.v    ^  aZ^  i    A  tional  Administration,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 

length  of  1,400  feet  and  a  width  of  800  feet,  affairs. 

The  total  area  of  the  system  will  be  48|  acres,  8.  That  our  present  State  government,  in  the  faie« 
and  the  total  quayage  10,870  lineal  feet.  In  of  unpanUleled  diffioulties,  luis  aohieved  snbatanutl 
order  to  expedite  the  overhauling  and  repairs  J5**^'P^  ^^  ^^  its  patient  and  finn  adherence  lo 
^f  «.i»;-»o  «  t»*«  ««.4.A^  «.#  v_j^Ji*  j««wJ  4.  the  right  course  under  an  oivanized  system  of  vili- 
Of  rfiips  a  new  system  of  hydiWlliC  docks,  m-  fl^j^^ion  and  misrepresentation  at  homeland  abroac, 
vented  by  Mr.  James  UlarKe,  U.  Ji.,  lias  been  deserves  and  has  the  unqualified  approval  atid  sup- 
adopted.  These  docks  are  to  be  600  feet  long,  port  of  a  large  mi^oii^  of  the  peopto  of  tUa  State, 
and  capable  of  receiving  and  raising  the  largest  ^  whom  it  is  the  true  and  lawful  repreaenlative. 

T^Z^.  ""'  "t  '''''tT^?t'7  '^J^'"^-''  tlot  o%eT^t^W^^ 

this  dock  two  passages  will  be  formed,  letting  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  an  efflaent  sd- 

mto  the  mineral  dock,  which  will  extend  for  ministration.    We  distinctly  announce  thia  obiaga- 

1,600  feet  in  an  easterly  direction  by  a  width  tlon  to  be  binding  upon  us,  and  due  alike  to  the  peo- 

of  600  feet  toward  tie  nortiu     The  area  of  P^*  ^^  ^be  State  and  to  their  creditors ;  axid  we  ■[«- 

this  dock  will  be  eighteen  acres,  and  its  gross  ^A?^^i  ^^^  ^^'^J  ^^  intention  to  secure  a  rcducuon 

o  "*"  K,  ''*6""^'**  "^y^  ••"";  **«  »\~  of  the  heavy  and  unnecessary  expensea  of  the  assees- 

quayage  8,860  Imeal  feet    The  engmeer  has  ment  and  collection  of  the  revenue. 

also  planned  two  graving-docks  on  the  eastern  5.  That  duty  and  sound  policy  alike  conairain  ns 

side  of  the  half-tide  basin,  each  000  feet  in  to  nominate  and  support  for  office  none  but  men  cf 

length.    Aborning  these  will  be  another  dock  known  honesty  and  capa^ty :  wd  ^t  men  who  are 

fr^^^^^\„i,Jl  ooTwLa^.  1o.«.»  •«;]  tAf\  «»«.♦  «.r:^«  unmindful  of  the  interesta  of  tbe  State,  and  wbo^e 

T  ^Koi^T^A^^  ^^  ^^y^'J^^J*^  ^*®*  ^^^1  records  are  a  reproach  to  the  party  shalT not  be  per- 

liUUXblA^  A.      Ine  LiCffiBlature  assembled  mitted  to  force  themselves  upon  us  in  any  capacity, 

on  the  6th  of  January,  and  continued  in  ses-  under  any  pretense  whatever. 

sion  until  March.    Among  the  most  important  ^*  That  the  misfortunes  of  war,  of  fiooda,  and  in- 

me^urespassedduringthisperiodwasai^.  J^'^fri^fi^pl?^^^^ 

oral  law  prescribing  regulations  for  a  registra-  to  render  absolutely  necessary  the  passage  by  the 

tion  of  voters  under  the  supervision  of  a  otate  last  Leirislature  of  the  law  Imown  aa  the  fimdloi? 

Registrar,  a  supervisor  for  each  parish,  and  an  bill^  wmoh  we  approve  as  representing  the  atmost 

assistant  supervisor  for  each  of  the  wards  in  ii^its  of  our  abiUty  to  pay.  and  mora  than  the  Talae 

the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  appointment  of  ^f^'Zt^  ^^  ^/  ^**^,  ^^''i'?  i^debtedneaa  now  out- 

4.x.         ^jxi  '  1    V  r^^^^^l  J  .  «»i'i'v"»v«»«**w  V*  standing:  and  we  also  declare  our  unqualified  ap- 

these  officials  being  vested  m  the  Governor,  provaldf  the  proposed  constitutional  amendmenu 

Five  constitutional  amendments,  recommended  limiting  the  Sute  debt  to  $15,000,000  and  taxation 

by  Governor  Kellogg  were  approved  and  or-  to  twelve  and  a  half  mills  (except  for  school  pur- 

dered  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  No-  Vos^^),  and  applying  the  revenuea  of  each  year  to  tbe 

vember  election     The«.  proviW;for  m^^^^^  ^T^fft^.^fo'^t^^ 

the  fundmg  bul  and  the  consolidated  bonds  a  fair,  peaceable,  and  free  election,  at  which  every 

issued  thereunder ;  reducing  and  limiting  the  legal  and  qualified  elector  shall  have  the  onportu- 

State  debt  to  $16,000,000,  and  limiting  taxa-  ^^y  to  <»**  his  ballot  for  such  candidatee  as  he  pre- 

tion :    devoting  the  annual  revenues  of  the  f«"  without  intimidation  and  without  illegal  con- 

c*  4.    4.    Vu     "o    "  ^  ^^  tu  ^^^''""^  ^'    ""r  trivances  to  deprive  him  of  his  vote:  and  every  legal 

State  to^  the  expenses  of  the  same  year,  and  ^^te  cast  must  be  counted  and  credited  aa  pbUtd ; 

prohibitmg  the  issue  of  warrants  m  excess  of  and  to  this  end  such  a  selection  of  ofilcera  to  take 

the  revenue ;  limiting  the  debt  of  the  city  of  cbaive  of  registration  and  election  ahonld  be  made 

New  Orleans,  and  prohibiting  its  further  in-  "  wUl  satisfy  citizens  of  all  parties  that  the  Repub- 

crease;   and  changing  the  day  for  the  State  il*^P?'^yi?'  leajt  does  not  expect  or  desire  anr- 

,  T.  '    «"v*  ^^twuguj^  vui^  «»j   *VA   uxx%j  K>t0aus,  thinff  else  than  a  ftur  election. 

election  to  that  on  which  the  presidential  elec-  sTrliat  we  condemn  the  spirit  of  violence  maal- 

tion  is  held.  feated  in  certain  localities  by  the  Democratic  paitT, 

The  State  Oonvention  of  the  Republican  as  being  in  violation  of  public  peace  and  ifood  order, 

party  assembled  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  and  destructive  of  the  good  name  and  best  interats 

fx^  A. ..^.4.   ^^A  ^^»44»«^^  ;«  »/v««;^«.  Av«-  ;i^«-  of  the  State:  the  suppression  of  all  violence  is  ct- 

of  August,  and  contmu^  in  session  four  days.  ,„^^^4  ^^  ^Very  law-abiding  citizen  in  the  State. 

Alter  the  nommanon  of  Antome  Dubuclet  for  9,  Tbat  we  invoke  the  assistance  of  Congreaa  tow- 

the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  the  following  ard  tbe  earl^oompletion  of  thoee  national  wodrka,  tbe 

resolutions  were  adopted :  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  and  the  ayatem  of  levees  for 

the  redemption  and  protection  of  the  alluvial  lauds 

The  Republican  party  of  Louisiana,  assembled  in  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

oonvention,  in  the  city  ofNew  Orleans,  on  the  6th  day  10.  Tbat  we  declare  our  belief  that  notbiojr  but 

of  Auffust,  1874,  assumes  and  declares  tbat  the  Na-  disaster  can  result  from  a  conflict  of  tbe  two  races  t& 

tional  xtepublioan  party  ia  a  party  of  positive  princl-  this  State,  and  we  diaoountenanoe  and  condemn  all 
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efforts  to  foment  bqoIi  a  oonfiiot.  being  Mtisfied  that 
the  true  interests  of  both  noes  lie  in  a  juat  and  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  relations  oi  race,  labor, 
and  capital,  and  the  united  efforts  of  all  good  men 
to  promote  the  common  interest,  and  we  believe 
that  with  snoh  peace  and  harmony,  and  such  united 
efforts,  the  return  of  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  to 
Louisiana  will  not  be  long  delared. 

11.  That  we  approve  and  inaorse  the  civil-rights 
bill  now  pending  oefore  Congress. 

12.  That  we  sympathise  with  the  patriotic  men  in 
Cuba  who  light  for  liberty,  and  that  we  urge  upon 
the  national  Conjness  the  early  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  and  hereby  instruct  our  Rep- 
resentatives in  Conmss  to  use  their  best  efforts  and 
influence  to  this  end. 

Early  in  July  the  Democratic  State  Oentral 
Committee  pabfished  a  call  for  a  State  Oonven- 
tion,  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  the  Legislatore,  and  State 
Treasurer.  The  selection  of  New  Orleans  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  convention  was  un- 
favorably received  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
country  parishes.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  specially  strong  in  Northern  Lonisiana, 
where  several  papers  and  many  prominent 
men  united  in  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be 
held  out  of  New  Orleans.    In  consequence  of 


thia  opposition,  the  State  Central  Committee 
changed  the  place  of  meeting  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Baton  Booge.  The  convention,  there- 
fore, assembled  in  Baton  Rouge  on  the  24th 
of  August,  and  nominated  John  0.  Moncnre, 
of  Caddo,  for  Treasurer,  and  the  following 
persona  for  Congress:  First  district,  RandaS 
Gibson;  second,  E.  John  Ellis;  third,  J.  II. 
Breanx;  fourth,  W.  M.  I^vy;  fifth,  B.  F. 
Spencer;  sixth,  Joseph  M.  Moore.  The  follow- 
ing platform  was  then  unanimously  adopted : 

We,  the  white  people  of  Louisiana,  embracing  the 
£emoeratie  party,  the  Conservative  party,  the  White 
^•a'»  party,  the  Liberal  paitv,  the  Rerorm  partv, 
ud  all  others  opposed  to  tne  Kellogg  usurpation,  oo 
Bolemnly  resolve  and  declare : 

}.  That  the  government  now  existing  in  Louisiana 
originated  in  and  has  been  maintained  by  fbrce  and 
fnad  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  large  minority  of 
tbe  voters  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  Stotes,  and 
m  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  liberty. 


2.  That  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Sadical  party 
in  this  State  has,  by  false  and  fraudulent  represen- 
tation, inflamed  the  passiona  and  prejudices  of  the 
negroes  as  a  race  agamst  the  whites,  and  has  there- 
by made  it  necessary  for  the  white  people  to  unite 
and  act  together  in  self-defense  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wMte  civilization^ 

8.  That  the  rights  of  all  men  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  land  must  be  respected  and 
preserved  inviolate,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition,  but  we  deny  that  Congress  can 
constitutionally  enact  laws  to  force  the  two  races 
into  social  union  or  equality. 

4.  That  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  have  no  de- 
sire to  deprive  the  colored  people  of  any  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  reforms  imperatively  demanded  can  be  efl'ected 
only  by  selecting  to  office  white  men  of  known  capa- 
city and  integrity,  and  we  believe  that  large  num- 
bers of  colored  persons  will  vote  with  us  to  secure  a 
government  which  must  be  beneficial  alike  to  both 
races. 

5.  That  we  disclaim  earnestly  any  intention  of 
canning  or  attempting  to  carry  the  approaching 
election  by  violence,  and  that  charges  to  this  effect, 
emanating  fix>m  our  Badical  enemies,  are  without 
foundation,  and  are  falsely  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  tne  aid  of  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  overawe  ttie  people  and  perpetu- 
ate the  existing  usurpation  and  subvert  the  true 
principles  of  go  vemment. 

6.  That  W.  P.  Kellogg  is  a  mere  usurper,  and  we 
denounce  him  as  such ;  that  his  eovermnent  is  arbi- 
trary, UDJust.  and  oppressive,  and  that  it  can  main- 
tain itself  only  through  Federal  interference. 

7.  That  the  election  and  registnttion  laws^  under 
which  this  election  is  being  conducted,  were  mtend- 
ed  to  perpetuate  the  usurpation  by  aepriving  the 
people,  and  especiallv  our  naturalized  citizens,  of  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  out  we  announce  distinctly  that 
it  18  the  determination  of  the  people  to  have  a  free 
and  fair  election,  and  to  see  tnat  the  reault  is  not 
changed  by  fraud  or  violence. 

8.  That  we  extend  to  all  of  our  race,  in  every 
clime,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  come  and  settle  among  us  and  tmite  their 
destinies  with  ours. 

9.  That  while  we  are  in  favor  of  meeting  punc- 
tually the  payment  of  the  legitimate  debt  of  Louisi- 
ana, we  are  immovabljr  opposed  to  the  reco^^nition 
of  the  dishonest  and  frauaulent  obligations  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  in  the  matter. 

10.  We  advise  our  people  to  vote  against  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
usurpiuff  Legislature,  and  pledge  ourselves,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  government  to  lionest  hands,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  all  honest  indebtedness 
of  the  State. 

Near  the  close  of  August  great  excitement 
was  caused  throngbout  the  State  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Coushatta  tragedy.  This 
was  an  affair  near  the  town  of  Coushatta,  in 
Red  River  Parish,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest 
and  deliberate  shooting  of  six  Republican  of- 
ficials ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  al- 
leged outrage,  the  reports  were  so  conflicting 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  upon  the 
facts  with  accuracy.  On  the  'one  side  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  a  merciless  war  waged 
by  the  whites  upon  the  black?,  while  other 
reports  attribute  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  to 
an  uprising  of  the  blacks.  The  account  given 
by  one  side  was  to  the  effect  that  a  party  of 
citizens  attempted  to  arrest  a  band  of  negroes 
for  having  shot  at  a  white  citizen,  and  were 
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themselves  fired  upon  by  the  negroes,  one  of  of  the  legal  yoters  of  the  parish,  thU  beiogahMfiij 

their  number  being  killed.      The  next  day  jttepubUoan  pariah,  aa  admitted:  by  th^ 

another  difficultyTccurr^^^  in  which  Homer  ri&'we;^^^^ 

Mitchell,  a  Kepablioan  tax-collector,  and  two  Edgerton,  the  duly  quaUfled  Bheriff  or  the  pniili, 

negroes,  were  charged  with  having  fired  npoa  in  atrict  oompliance  with  the  lawa  of  the  6tak  ui 

Joseph  Dixon  and  another  young  man,  the  of  the  United  States,  summoned  a  ^owittjawWw  of 

former  being  mortally  wounded.     "On  the  fi'i",?l» T.^tl'^i^^^i?^^ 

/•  II              J  —  M  ^ i.il^^^  4.u^  ^^^^^^4.    tt*u^  'ng  tne  panan  offloera  in  tne  exeroae  of  tneir  de- 

following  day,"  oontmues  the  account,  "the  doubted Vighta  and  duties  from  the  thiesteiMdu:. 
whites  tarned  out  in  force,  capturing  the  white  lawful  vlolenoe  of  the  White  League.  Bis  90m, 
Radicals,  Twitchell,  Dewees,  Egerton,  Howell,  oonaistln^  of  sixty-five  men,  were  overpowerod^a 
Willis,  and  Holland,  together  with  six  of  the  •nperiortoroeaaaemblod  from  the  adjacent  parUh^ 
most  prominent  negro  foUowen,.  On  Sunday,  ^^^ii^^^^'S^'^X^^ 
at  their  own  request,  the  six  whites  were  the  cxpUcit  guarantee  that  their  Uvea  would  be  »paKd 
started  to  Slireveport  under  an  escort  of  seven*  if  the  more  j^rominent  Bepublieana  would  agne  m 
teen  men,  and  while  en  route  were  intercepted  leave  the  pansh,  and  those  holding  office  would  re> 
and  shot  by  a  party  not  yet  identified.  The  »^  ^«,V"  positions.  These  atipulaUoiis,  althoofli 
six  negroes^rLe/ at  libW,  unharmed,  be-  S? Mu^h^^^r^^^^^^^^ 
fore  the  escort  left  Ooushatta."  The  people  in  the  Jau^for  the  nieht.  The  following-nainfid  per- 
of  Bed  River  Parish  published  an  address  in  aona  wen  amoiuTuoae  who  surrendered  and  re- 
reference  to  this  aflEair,  in  which,  among  other  f^S^^d:  Homer  G.  TwitdieU,  planter,  and  Tax-Oi- 
thi ntra  f  >i a v  aai^l  •  lectoi  of  Kod  fiiver  Pariah,  and  Deputy  Umted Statei 
mings,  iney  saia .  Postmaster  in  charge  of  thepostH)flioe  at  Coiohitta; 

To  the  colored  people  we  have  to  say  that  our  Robert  A.  Dewees,  SuperTiaor  of  Begiatntion,  ht 

action  in  the  present  instance  muat  fully  convince  Soto  Parish ;  Clark  HolUmd,  merchant,  and  Super- 

you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  repeated  declarations  to  viaor  of  Registration,  Red  River  Parish;  W.T.Bov- 

you  that  our  war  was  only  against  such  of  you  as  are  oH,  Parish  Attorney  and  United  States  Comid: 

silly  and  vioious  enough  to  combine  with  the  horde  Prank  S.  Edgerton,  Sheriff  of  Red  River  Parish,  ud 

of  scallawogs  and  oarpet-baggera  who,  like  vultures,  M.  £.  Willis^  merchant,  and  juatice  of  the  peace, 

have  been  preying  upon  our  people  for  eight  long  On  the  followmg  morning.  Sunday,  the  SOth  of  An- 

years,  and  whose  voracity  seems  to  be  insatiable,  gust,  these  persons  were  oound  togetber^  tvojod 

To  all  such  we  give  fair  warning.  two. 

To  those  who  want  peace  and  the  redemption  of  land  _ 

Iiouisiana  we  guarantee  ample  protection  -in  the  fhll  River, 

and  free  ezerc^e  of  all  their  civil  aod  political  rigfata  <brty  miles  east  of  the  Texaa  line.    Thers  tberiren 

under  the  law,  and  we  earnestly  request  you  to  go  set  upon  and  deliberately  murdered  in  cold  dIogc 

peaceably  and  quietly  to  work.  On  the  night  preceding;  the  murder,  a  body  of  foil; 

Some  of  the  oad  white  men  who  have  been  for  members  of  the  White  Lea^e  or  Caddo  PaiisL 

years  inculoattnj^  vicious  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  mounted  aod  armed,  left  the  city  of  Shravepoit,  asd 

colored  people  of  Red  River,  and  arraying  them  were  seen  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  plaee  where 

against  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  the  white  the  murder  waa  subsequently  committed.    Theii 

people,  and  their  own,  wore  arrested  for  their  com*  bodies  were  buried  where  they  fell,  without  inqnes: 

pUoity  in  a  cold-blooded,  murderous  assassination  or  any  formality  whatever, 

upon  our  estimable  fellow-citizen  Joseph  B.  Dixon.  WILLIAM  P.  KELLOGG,  Governor. 

Tney  have  tendered  their  resignations,  and  left  this  rn^^  ^^^^^4.^  ^p  <«„«,«,^„«  ^„*«-«^  ««  Jr^w- 

moriing,  at  their  own  eameat  prayer  and  request.  The  reports  of  nnmerons  outr^es  m  Loub. 

under  a  guard  of  our  best  citizens,  selected  by  tnem-  c^^  Alabama,  oonth  Uarouna,  and  other  ooacn- 

selves,  to  depart  from  the  State,  promising  never  to  em  States,  having  reached  Washington,  led  to 

"•©^w^'  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  President 

The  opposing  account  of  this  tragedy  was  ^  take  measures  for  their  sappresnon.   For 

materially  different.     It  is  in  the  following  ^^^  purpose  the  following  instructions  were 

statement,  published  on  the  8d  of  September,  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

by  Governor  Kellogg,  after  offering  a  reward  Lono  Bbahcb,  N.  J.,  Aptonitr  s^  187i 

of  $5,000  for  the  capture  of  each  person  im-  To  General  W.W.BjtijaA^,S^rdmo/Wcr,' 

«i;/vDfLl  {rt  *ha,  afFa\i>'  The  r 0000 1  atrooitioB  lu  tho  South,  particttlarlym 

plicated  m  the  affau- .  Louisiana,  Akbama,  aod  South  Carolina,  show  a  ai»- 

To  thi  Public :  Havlne  felt  it  my  duty  to  issue  my  regard  for  law,  civil  rights,  and  peraooal  protection, 

proclamation  offoriug  a  larffe  reward  for  the  appro-  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised  ^ov- 

nension  and  conviction  of  the  murderers  in  the  Cou*  ernmont.    It  looks  as  if,  unless  speedily  cheeked. 

shatta  outrage,  and  to  the  end  that  the  law-abiding  matters  must  become  worse,  until  ufe  and  proMitT 

citizens  of  the  State  may  fully  comprehend  the  mag-  there  will  receive  no  protection  from  the  loou  u- 

nitude  of  the  orime  committed,  and  be  induced  to  thorities  until  such  authorities  become  powerle«9. 

render  more  active  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  Under  such  oircumstanoea  it  is  the  duty  or  the  60^ 

law,  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  state-  emment  to  ffive  aid  for  the  protectioii  of  life  tnd 

ments.    These  facts  are  gathered  fW>m  reliable  infer-  civil  rights  legally  authorized.    To  this  eod  I  visb 

mation  received  at  the  Executive  Department :  you  would  oonault  with  the  Attomey*GeaenJ,  who  U 

On  or  about  the  28th  day  of  August,  1874,  a  body  well  informed  aa  to  the  outragea  already  oomzailMii 

of  persons  belonging  to  a  semi-military  organization  and  the  localities  where  tiie  greatest  danger  liei,«B^ 

known  as  the  **  White  League  of  Louisiana,''  assem-  ao  order  troopa  aa  to  be  available  in  case  of  oeeet- 

bled  in  the  town  of  Ooushatta,  pariah  of  Bed  River,  sitv.    All  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  the  Booth 

in  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling,  by  force  will  be  under  the  Law  Department  of  Govemmeat, 

of  arms,  the  State  officers  of  that  parish  to  resign  and  will  he  directed  bv  the  Attomey-Geoeralinie- 

their  positions.    These  officers  were  men  of  good  cordance  with  the  proviaiona  of  the  enforoemsotsct 

character,  most  of  them  largely  interested  in  planting  No  instructions  nwd  therefore  be  given  the  troops 

and  mercantile  pursuits.    They  held  their  positions  ordered  in  the  Southern  Statea,  except  u  thej  lasr 

with  the  full  conaent  of  an  admittedly  large  nu^Jority  be  transmitted  from  time  to  time  on  adriee  £rom  the 
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Attorney-GeoeTal,  or  as  oiromnatasces  may  deter-  Bttdeed,  That  in  our  opinion  the  only  effect  of 

mine  hereafter.                              U.  S.  QKAUT,  this  action  of  the  Adminietration  should  do  to  unite 

•  A                   lA  x:^^  V**— **-*  *v^  a^^.^4.^..^  the  people  and  Btrenff then  the  determination  of  every 

After  a  consultation  between  the  Secretary  true  citizen  to  devSte  himaelf  more  unselfishly  tb 

of  ¥i  ar  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  the  public  interest,  and  to  contribute  more  freely  by 

States,  the  following  inrtrnctionB,  with  the  ap*  every  means  in  his  pK)wer  to  the  success  of  our 

proval  of  the  President,  were  addressed  to  the  cause— assured  that  with  a  dear  migprity,  union, 

{•arioQS  United  States  MarshaUi  and  Attorneys  ^"^^^^^  "^^  '''''^^'  "^"^^  ^^^""^  '^  ^'^^^^^  ""  ^^ 

in  Louisiana:  Jietoiied,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee 

DxFABTicBiT  OF  JusTics,       {  the  pcople  should  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence, 

WASHDroToy,  Sept^iHOer  8, 1874. )  and  should  address  themselves  with  energy  to  the 

Sd:  Oatnges  of  various  descriptions,  and  in  some  work  of  organisation,  with  the  view  of  seourinff  a 

oiMs  atrocious  murders,  having  been  committed  in  free  and  impartial  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 

your  district  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  sometimes  in  at  the  approaching  election. 

disguise,  snd  with  a  view,  it  is  believed,  of  overaw-  ItsBohed,  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  committee 

iQ^  snd  mtimids&ing  peaceable  and  law-abiding  cit-  the  blood  of  every  man  who  has  been  killed  in  this 

ixens  snd  depriving  them  of  riffhts  guarantoed  to  State  in  consequence  of  political  stril'e  within  the 

thsm  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  past  two  years  lies  properly  at  the  door  of  William 


rights,  snd  to  furnish  means  for  their  vindication ; ''  H.  £L  MABB,  Chairman, 

sod  to  another  passed  April  90, 1871,  entitled  '^  An 
tot  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend*        On  Monday,  the  14th  of  September,  a  mass- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  for  meeting  of  persons,  varionsly  estimated  at  from 

^^^"^^X^X^t^f^.  ^l&Tti  l^  to.  «.000  in  nnmber,  w«.  hdd  at  the  Clay 

vote  in  the  saveial  States  of  this  Umon,  and  for  Other  Statue  m  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans.    This 

purposes,*' which  with  their  amendments  make  these  meeting  was  in  response  to  a  coll  previously 

deeds  of  violence  and  blood  offenses  within  the  juris-  made,  and  its  chief  objects  seem  to  have  been 

difldouof  the  General  Goyernment.    I  oonsiaer  it  to  protest  against  the  KeUogg  administration 

mj  doty,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  instruct  ,    ™^«a1  7«ri  ^»*4;Ani«i.i»  ♦ifL  e^4»«-A  ^^  «•,«- 

vou  to  prixMed  with  all  possible  energy  ind  dispatch  *?  general,  and  particnlarly  the  seizure  of  arms 

to  detect,  expose,  arrest,  and  punish  the  perpetrators  shipped  to  parties  m  New  Orleans,  and  also 

of  these  crimes,  and  to  that  end  you  are  to  spare  no  to  demand  the  immediate  abdication  of  Gov- 

effort  or  necessary  expense.    Troops  of  the  Uniud  ©mop  KeUogg  and  the  State  officers  under 

Sl!iS  wJ^n^r  auVHotl;\hI^'^^«f  X^nT^^n  Wm.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about 
points  m  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you      ,^      tii...       ^j»     a.  i      ••^j 

Si  needAU  aid  in  discharge  of  your  offidal  dStles.  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and,  after  several  spirited 

You  onderstand,  of  course,  that  no  interference  Speeches  had  been  made,  the  following  rcso- 

whstever  is  hereby  intendea  with  any  political^  or  lations  were  adopted : 


^IrnZ  Tr^:rS^.flT   rPrZi^^  w3T«««  .r«  P«nn  Lieatenant-Govemor  by  a  majority  of  15,000 

tens  of  the  Umted  States.    These  instructions  are  , .    o^-j^nent  n  n   Antoine  •  and 

t^^'^^7^i:^^w'J^''  "^^  ^^*^  '"'  wt^^'^y^llud  aid  v'Tenie'^hose  defeated 

ooDcnnence  of  the  S««retan\of  War.  g^i^^^  ^^^  'Executive  chair,  and  from  time  to  time, 

avfwrv  w  w?T  TT^Mo/tl,.,..^^  /i^«o«.i  by  other  irregular,  fraudulent,  and  violent  acts,  in 

GEOBGE  W.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney-General.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^if^  ^.^p'^^  of  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ate  of  the  United  States  appointed  to  investigate  the 

etmnent  led  to  the  pnblicatipnof  the  foUow-  ^^^^  stte  rt^rp^^SU'thrS  T.'^SISJ 

mg  resolutions  by  the  Committee  of  Seventy :  ^y^^^  ^f  judicial  fiinctions  and  sustained  by  force, 

Soovs  Coiaams  of  Szvnrrr, )  W.  F.  Kellogg  has  continued  himself  in  power  to 

8^i«mber  8. 1874.       )  the  gross  wrong  and  outrage  of  the  people  of  the 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Gov-  State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  tne  imminent  danger  of 

eminent  in  relation  to  the  Southern  States,  and  eon-  republican  institutions  throughout  the  country ;  and 

Mdering  the  bearing  of  that  action  upon  the  State  of  Whereat^  With  a  view  to  controlling  and  deter- 

Lonisisna.  be  it  mining  the  results  of  the  approaching  election  to  bo 

Baolvea^  That  in  our  judgment,  this  action  is  the  held  in  Louisiana  in  Novemoer  next  he  has,  under 

Ktnlt  of  sn  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  real  sit-  an  act  known  as  the  registration  act,  and  passed  for 

Qstion  of  sifidrt  in  this  State,  and,  we  fear,  will  tend  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  popular  will,  secured 

to  protract  the  unhappy  condition  of  things  out  of  to  himself  and  his  party  the  power  of  denying  re^in- 

wbich  the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied  have  arisen.  tration  to  Jtona-Me  citizens  whose  applications  be- 

Baolvtd^  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  cause  of  fore  the  courts  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  assist- 

the  tronble  in  Louisiana  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  fact  ant  supervisors  to  enroll  and  register  tnem  has  been 

thst  the  people  have  no  confidence  in  the  present  revised,  the  registration  law  inched  punishing  courts 

asorping  Government,  which  does  not  command  if  they  dare  to  take  cognizance  of  such  appciUs ;  and 

their  obedience,  and  which  £uls  to  give  protection,  Wnereas,  by  false  ana  infamous  misrepresentations 

because  it  is  not  founded  upon  "  the  consent  of  the  of  the  feelings  and  motives  of  our  people^  ho  has 

goremed.'*  received  promise  of  aid  from  the  Federal  Army, 

Si$ol94d.  That  in  our  opinion  the  immediate  res-  placed  at  the  order  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 

toratioa  of  the  State  government  to  the  hands  of  its  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  calls  of  the  United 

legiUy-eleeted  officers,  from  which  it  was  wrested  States  Marshals,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  our 

by  Federal  power,  is  the  true  remedy,  and  would  State,  and  controlling  the  election ;  and 

quickly  oorapose  all  our  difiloulties,  and  restore  peace  WAtreas,  In  the  language  of  the  call  for  the  meet- 

uidgoi>dx>raer.  ing,  *^one  by  one  our  dearest  rights  have  been 
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trampled  upon,  and  at  last,  In  thoBupreme  lielglit  of  Whereapon  (General  Dibble:  on  the  part  of 
its  insolence,  tjiis  mockery  of  a  republican  govern-  ^be  Governor,  replied  that  *'  while  there  mav 
ment  has  dared  even  to  deny  that  the  nipht  so  sol-  v                   ^                   r^       t  o^.      ^  ^-l 
emnly  guaranteed  by  the  very  Constitution  of  the  °®  no  armed  men  on  Canal  Street  there  are 
United  States,  which,  in  Article  XL  of  the  amend-  armed  bodies  within  a  short  distance,  assem- 
ments,  declares  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  bled  on  the  same  call  as  your  maas-meeting.'' 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infrinfred  upon :  be  it  The  result  of  this  interview  was  r©tK>rted  to 
BeBoUed  That  we  reaffirm  solemnly  the  resolu-  ^.j^     q^  g^    ^  meetmg,  which  at  once  ra- 
tions adopted  by  the  white  people  of  Louisiana,  m  Zi.  jT^  k^mw^v  auwvuii^,  v    'X^\       X     r'  V 
convention  assembled,  at  Baton  Kouge,  on  the  Sith  forted  to  an  appeal  to  arms  to  drive  the  hd- 
of  August,  1874,  that  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  logg  gOTemment  from  power. 
have  no  desire  to  deprive  the  colored  people  of  any  In  the  absence  of  John  McEnery,  D.  B.  Peos, 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  that  W.  P.,  Kef-  ^^o  had  been  the  unsuccessftil  candidate  for 

i^u^i:\L?Siri^e;rhil?b^^^^^^^  lieatenanU^vernor  on  the  McEnery  ticket 

oppresBive,  and  can  only  n>air>t<^in  itself*  through  "^   lo73,   issned  the  touowmg  proclamatiaii, 

Federal  interference ;  that  the  election  and  registra-  claiming  to  be  lientenant-Govemor  and  Acting 

tion  laws  under  wliich  this  election  is  bein^  oon-  Governor,  and  calling  npon  the  militia  to  arm 

ducted,  were  intended  to  perpetuate  usurpation  by  ^nd  assemble  : 
depnvmg  the  people,  and  especially  our  naturalized 

citizens,  of  an  opportunity  to  register  and  vote,  and  To  tKe  People  ofLouieia/Mi :  For  two  years  you  have 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  New  Or-  borne  with  patience  and  fortitude  a  great  wrong, 
leans,  now  in  mass-meeting,  and  of  the  people  of  Through  ^ud  and  violence  the  ffovemment  of  your 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  whose  franchise  has  been  choioenas  been  overthrown  andits  power  naiumed. 
wrested  from  them  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  all  of  Protest  after  protest,  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  rrt^ 
whose  rights  and  liberties  have  been  outraged  and  ident  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  hare 
trampled  upon,  we  demand  of  W.  P.  Kellogg  his  failed  to  |pve  you  the  relief  you  had  a  nght,  under 
immediate  abdication.  the  Constitution,  to  demand.  The  wrong  has  cot 
Heeoloed^  That  a  committee  of  Ave  be  immediately  been  repaired.  On  the  contrary,  throngn  the  in- 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  member  strumentality  of  partisan  Judges,  you  az«  debantd 
ot  the  said  committee,  to  wait  on  Mr.  W.  P.  Kel-  firom  all  legal  remedy.  Hay  by  day  tucation  hM 
lo^fff  to  present  to  him  these  resolutions,  to  demand  been  increasing,  with  costs  and  penalties  amounticz 
ot  nim  an  immediate  answer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  confiscation  of  your  property,  your  aubstanoe 
of  such  interview  to  tliis  meeting.  squandered,  your  credit  mtne^  resulting  in  the  fail- 

In  aooord«»ce  ^ith  the  Iwt  resolution,  a  ^?e  ^^t^i[g^^  if  vffll^tScl  S^*?^"?; 

committee  of  five,  with  Mr.   B.  H.  Marr  as  the  enactment  of  skillfullj-devised  registration  and 

chairman,  called  at  the  Executive  office  and  re«  election  laws.    The  judicial  branch  of  your  gorero- 

qnested  an  interview  with  Governor  Kellogff.  ™®°*  has  been  stricken  down  by  the  conTersioa  of 

In  the  absence  of  that  official,  Henry  0.  Dib-  *?®  ^®«*^  ^^  ^7!?^  ""^  ^Ji^^",?  ^J^I^  ""^ 

vi     ^^4.1,     r^             T     Txi  I  ^r     J  ^'  .  *  J  the  usurper,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  decrees 

ble,  of  the  Governor's  staff,  havmg  received  of  the  courts,  his  de^^  of  the  lawlSdiiig  him  to 

the  delegation  and  reported  their  errand  to  use  the  very  force  for  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff,  wlnte 

the    Governor,   returned  with  the  foUowlDg  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a  process  of  the  court, 

reply :  '^^  these  may  be  added  a  corrupt  and  vicious  Xiesis- 

i^,    *                  .        ,     .  1     ,      ^,                    , ,  lature,  making  laws  in  violation  of  the  constitution 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Governor,  and  he  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and  perpetuating  their 

directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  must  decline  to  re-  usurped  authority ;  a  metropolitan  police,  p«id  bv 

ceive  any  communication  fh)m  a  committee  appoint-  the  city,  under  the  control  of  the  usurper,  <iuartered 

ed  bv  the  mass-meeting  assembled  on  Canal  Street,  upon  you  to  overawe  and  keep  you  in  snbiection. 

He  does  so.  I  am  instructed  to  say,  because  he  has  Every  public  right  has  been  denied,  and,  as  if  to 

definite  and  accurate  information  that  there  are  now  goad  you  to  desperation,  private  arms  are  seized  and 

assembled  several  large  bodies  of  armed  men  in  individuals  arrested.    To  such  extremities  are  you 

diflferent  parts  of  the  city,  who  are  met  at  the  call  drawn,  that  manhood  revolts  at  any  further  snbicis- 

which  convened  the  mass  meeting  which  you  reprcr-  gion.    Constrained  ftom  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the 

sent.    He  regards  this  as  a  menace,  and  he  will  re-  legally  elected  Lieutenant -Govenior  of  the  State, 

oeive  no  communication  under  such  circumstances,  acting  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Me- 

He  furthermore  directs  me  to  sav  that,  should  the  Enery,  I  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  prodamctlon, 

people   assemble   peaceably,  without   menace,  he  calling  upon  the  militia  of  the  State,  embradng  all 

would  deem  it  one  of  his  highest  duties  to  receive  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fortv-tve 

anv  communication  from  them  or  entertain  any  pe-  jears,  without  regard  to  color  or  previous  oondkion, 

tition  addressed  to  the   government.     I  have  re-  to  arm  and  assemble  under  their  respective  offioen 

ceived  and  answered  you»gentlemen,  as  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  usurpers  from  power, 

of  his  staff.                   ,^?^?Y  C.  DIBBLE,  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  14th  day  of 

Brigadier  and  Judge- Advocate-General,  September,  187i. 

Louisiana  State  Militia.  p.  B.  PENN,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

To  this  the  committee  made  the  following  Exaoonvx  Depabticbht,  Sran  ofLouisiaka. 

response :  ^^  ^1^^  ^^^  ^^^  u  General  Order  No.  1 " 

We  repeat  that  there  are  no  armed  rioters.    There  was  issued,  appointing  General  Frederick  N. 

are  no  armed  men  on  Canal  Street,  so  far  as  we  f\m\t^n  («Pi*<%vi£/^no1  rSanAMii  r%fi  4-Ka  Ta«:^««^ 

know.    We  came  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  we  be-  aJ^^^^r-iC  T?^     General  of  the  Louaiana 

lieve  that  if  the  Governor  had  acceded  to  the  propo-  °^^  Mihtia,"  and  ordermg  him  "at  once  to 

sition  we  brought  to-day — which  was,  to  abdicate —  assume  command  and  organize  into  conkpaniea, 

it  would  have  pacified  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  regiments,  and  battahons." 

might,  or  would,  have  prevented  violence  or  blood-  As  early  as  three  o'clock  large  nnmbeis  of 

shed.    So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  ««rv,^;i  •,^r^r^,^m  k^.^^  ♦^  <.«.^^i^  -*  4.u^  «^ 

to  pledge  to  him  no  violence  in  person  and  property,  armed  persons  began  to  assemble  at  the  ap- 

and  we  feel  in  a  position,  on  the  contrary,  to  assure  P0"ited  rendezvons  m  Foydras  Street     Here 

him  that  there  should  bo  perfect  immunity  to  both,  a  strong  position  was  taken,  and  th«  neighbor^ 
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iog  streets  were  barricaded.    About  500  Me-  bined  together  with  foree  and  aims,  to  overthrow 

tropolitan  Police  In  two   bodies,  one  com-  ^^^  ^tau  goTemment  of  Lotdeiana,  and  to  resist 

manded  by  General  Longstreet,  commander  ^«^^»  "^d  constituted  authoritiea  of  said  State ; 

of  the  State  nuHtia.  and  tlw  other  by  General  ""wAetmi,  It  is  provided  in  the  Conatitution  of  the 

iiadger,  Uluet  of  rolioe,  made  their  appearance  United  States  that  the  United  States  shall  protect 

in  Canal  Street,  weU  armed  and  with  artillery,  o^exy  State  in  this  Union  on  applioatlon  of  the  Legis- 

About  four  o'clock  a  severe  contest  ensued  near  }»*^«j  <>'  ^f  Executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot 

the  river  end  of  Canal  Street,  between  the  ^•^^"*1l  "^"^'^  i°'5®?*'?i7*^^*'''^  V  S^T?  •*  ^ 

f^^^  ^^A^^n^^^^y^TT  ^*'*'^"»   •'v"^"  ""«  WAsreoB,  It  la  provided  m  the  laws  of  the  United 

force  under  General  Badger  and  the  msurgents,  states  that,  in  all  oases  of  insurrection  in  any  State, 

which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  former.   Gen-  or  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  theieof,  it  shall  be  law- ' 

era!  Ogden  reported  a  loes  of  twelve  kiUed  and  ^i  ''^^  ^be  President  of  the  United  States,  on  appli- 

thirteen  wounded,   several  of  whom   subse-  Sf^^J*'  the  Legielatureof  such  Bute,  or  of  the 

q««.tly  di^     Oa  the  other  fie.  the  kiUed  ^^fi*'jX  ^^  ^i^lTT-.^^  ISitTS; 

were  reported  at  fourte«i,  and  the  wounded  States,  or  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  and  naval 

Tarioualy  from  twenty  to  forty.    On  the  fol-  forces  as  shall  be  indged  necessary  for  the  purpose 

lowing  morning,  the  State-House  was  surren-  of  suppressing  such  insurrection  or  causing  the  laws 

of^'^e^oH^'^Pn^^^^^                Hf''  '''''  ^^  W^^'lif^^U^  of  said  State  is  not  now 

of  MetropohtMi  Police  laid  down  their  arms,  in  session  and  cannot  be  convened  in  time  to  meet 

bovemor  JLeUogg    had  taken  refuge  m  the  the  present  emergency,  and  the  Executive  of  said 

Costom-Honae,  and  all  the  State  and  city  prop-  State,  under  Section  4  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitu- 

erty,   armory,    police-stations,    arsenals,   and  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  United  States,  and  the  laws  passed  in 

Doliee  and  fire-alarm   telecTAnhq    At^     wArA  pnrsiumce  thereof,  has  therefore  made  application 

*L;,lS  i^*vf^ :              *  teiem-apns,   etc.,   were  ^  j^^  ^^  g^^h  part  of  the  mUitary  foroe  of  tSie  United 

seuad  by  the  insurgents.   The  number  of  mill-  states  as  may  he  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect 

tia  who  reeponde4  to  Penn^s  call  was  about  said  State  and  the  citiiens  thereof  against  domestic 

10,000.  Penn  was  formally  inducted  into  office  violence,  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the 

on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  and  proceeded  at  ^"^wL^lt  u  ^ni^A  fi.^  w1.««o^a^  u  «,.^  k- 

once  to  put  into  office  Ijipse  who  were  voted  nec'±^^^tl23^^^^ 

for  on  the  MoEnery  ticket  m  1872 ;  also  to  re-  the  military  force  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  shall 

organize  the  police  foroe  and  the  judiciary.  forthwi^,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insur- 

Meantime,  after  the  eovp  d^itat  of  the  14th,  ^^^  ^  disperse  and  retire  personally  to  their  re- 

dent,  requestmg  hun  to  withhold  Federal  mter-  United  States,  do  liereby  make  proclamation,  and 
fa^noe :  command  saia  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  to 
Nbw  Oblbahs.  8«pUmber  14, 1874.  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
To  n.  8.  GniJiT,  BreaieUtU  of  iM  United  SUUm  :  abodes  within  five  days  from  this  date,  and  here- 
Hopeless  of  all  other  relief,  the  people  of  this  after  to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  and  con- 
State  have  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the  legal  stituted  authorities  of  said  State ;  and  I  invoke  the 
aothority  of  the  persons  elected  by  them  to  the  gov-  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  good  oitlaena  thereof  to 
ercment  of  the  State  againat  the  usurpers,  who  have  uphold  the  law  and  preserve  the  public  peace, 
liemed  upon  them  innnmerable  insults,  burdens.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  wrong.    In  so  doinff  they  are  supported  by  the  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
great  body  of  the  intemgent  and  honest  people  of  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  dav  of 
the  State.    They  declare  their  unswerving  loyahy  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  and  of  the 
and  respect  for  the  United  Statea  Government  and  inaependence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-eighth, 
its  officers.    They  war  only  against  the  usurpers,  U.  8.  GBAKT. 
plonderersf  and  enemies  of  the  people.  They  affirm  fiy  the  President : 
their  entire  ability  to  maintain  peace,  and  protect  Rajcixtov  Fish,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  life,  liberty,  and  equal  righta  of  all  classes  of 

cttixeos.   The  property  and  officials  of  the  United  Orders  were  also  given  for  United  States 

Sutes  it  shall  be  our  special  aim  to  defend  against  troops  and  men-of-war  to  proceed  to  New 

^.nSl^X*°W??»lT»kof  y^^nlrhhoW  OrieanB;  and  General  Emory,  in  command  of 

Mj  lid  or  protection  from  our  enemtes  and  the  ene-  ^®  United  States  troops,  was  mstructed  to 

mi«8ofrspnblicanright8,andof  the  peace  and  liber-  maintain  the  peace,   and  under  no  circum- 

Ues  of  the  people.                     D.  B.  PENN,  stances  to  recognize  the  Penn  govermnent. 

Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting  Governor.  General  Emory  now  demanded  the  surrender 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  of  the  State  property  that  had  been  seized, 

the  Kellogg  government,  in  resorting  to  arms  and  the  disbanding  of  the  insurgent  forces. 

to  maintain  their  political  position,  is  said  to  This  demand  was  complied  with  by  MoEnery, 

have  met  with  the  most  emphatic  disapproval  who  had  returned  to  the  city  and  assumed  the 

of  President  Grant,  who  expressed  a  determi-  functions  of  Governor.     "Whereupon  the  fol- 

Bation  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  lowing  instructions  as  to  the  surrender  were 

measores  to  restore  order.    Upon  the  receipt  issued  by  General  Emory : 

of  an  application  from  Governor  Kellogg  for  HiADQUAirrEBe  Depabtkxmt  or  the  Gulf,  ) 

aid  to  protect  Louisiana  from  domestic  vio-  Nxw  Oblxaks,  La.,  Sqftemder  17, 1874.   f 

knee,  the  following  proclamation,  ordering  ,  .    ,,  ^            ,  JP*^^^^       ^,.     .v 

the  insurgents  to  Asperse  within  five  dayf  John  MoEnery  and  D.  B.  Penn,  stylingthemselves 

w««Uc«A^.              ^^y^^iro   T.AUXA1X*  uTw  Mujoy  j^gpo^tively  Govcmor  aud  Licutenant-Govemor  of 

was  issucQ .  ^^  g^^  ^f  Louiaiana,  having  informed  the  depart- 

^^linuy  It  has  been  satisfactorily  represented  to  ment  commander  of  their  willingness,  under  the 

fflc  that  turbulent  and  diaorderly  persons  have  com-  President's  proolamation,  to   surrender  the  State 
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property  now  in  their  p:MC»ion,  and  to  disband  the  **  ^«  t^«  o^  the  beginning  of  the  prwent  uuurrep- 
insirffeat  forces  under  their  command,  Brevet  Brig-  ^ouary  movement,  must  be  woognued  as  the  Uwfol 
adier  -  General  J.  K.  Brooke,  lieutenant  -  colonel  It  ^^  government  until  some  other  SUte  govemmeat 
Third  Infantry,  U  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  ?^  »>«  legally  supplied.  Unon  the  surrender  of  the 
possession  of^he  arms  and  other  State  property!  inBurgenta  you  will  inform  Governor  Kellogg^  the 
He  will  occupy  the  State-House,  Arsenal,  and  other  ^^  •'J^^.Jf*^®  J^.,  ^IR^"^^^  support  to  re- 
state buildingl,  until  further  orciers.  He  is  hereby  establish  the  authority  of  the  State  govemmont.  If 
appointed  to^ommand  the  city  of  New  Orleans  untft  *S  J^®  J?t  ?^the  five  days  given  in  the  proclamation 
such  time  as  the  State  and  city  governments  can  be  ^[  '!»«  },?th  inst.  there  still  exisU  armed  resistanoe  to 
reorganized.  The  present  police  force  in  the  city,  the  authorities  of  the  State,  Tpu  will  summon  a  sur- 
und?r  charge  of  Thomas  Boylan.  wUl  remain  on  duty  WD<iw  of  the  insurgents.  K  the  surrender  is  not 
and  be  responsible  for  the  gooi  order  and  quiet  of  qmeUy  submitted  to,  it  must  be  enforced  rt  all  hw- 
the  city  until  regularly  relieved.  «^-    This  bemg  an^  msurrecUon  against  the  State 

By  :comman(r  of  Brevet   Major-General  W.  H.  «J^?P?^e?t  of  Louisiana,  to  aid  in  the  siippression 

Emoby  •                              LUKE  O'KEILLY  of  which  this  Govemment  has  been  called  upon  in 

Captain  ITmeteenth  Infantry,  A.  i).  C.  J?«  ^orme  required  by  the  Constitution  and  Uwa  of 

'^                                    '  *  Congress  thereunder,  it  is  not  the  provinoe  of  the 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  therefore,  the  United  States  authorities  to  make  terms  with  parties 

State  Capitol  and  government  buildings  were  engaged  'i^^^^i^JSJ^g^^;.    a  jj  .    *  /^ 

formally  surrendered  by  MoEnery  to  General  ^'  ^-  TOWNSEND,  Adjutant-GeneraL 

Brooke.    In  making  the  surrender,  the  former  To  this  General  Emory  replied  that  he  had 

^^^^  •  *^  placed  Colonel  Brooke  in  command  of  the 

GsNzsix  Bbookx  :  As  the  lawful  and  acting  Gov-  city  as  well  as  in  command  of   the   troops, 

ernor  of  tMs  State.  I  surrender  to  you,  as  the  repre-  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  anarchy. 

sontative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ri^„^«.,^«  tt-^ii^^^  aia  ««.♦    ^-^a  i>«.   ««.♦   •^«. 

the  Capitol  and  remainder  of  the  property  in  this  Governor  Kellogg  did  not  and  has  not  yet 

city  belongimr  to  the  State.    This  surrender  is  in  re-  caUed   on   me  for  support  to  reSstaDlisn  the 

sponse  to  a  Formal  demand  of  General  Emory  for  State  government.     His  cliief  of  police  was 

such  surrender,  or  to  accept  as  an  alternative  the  shot  down  and  the  next  in   command  also, 

a^oflhl^nXS  sTtlsTur  Si  ^o^^aSS!^^  f^  the  whole  force  utterly  disj^rsed  a^d  hid- 

I  have  ah^ady  said  to  General  Emory,  we  have  den  away  out  of  sight.     For  one  of  them  to 

neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  resist  the  have  attempted  to  stand  on  his  beat  woald 

Government  of  the  United  States.    Sir,  I  transfer  to  have  been  certain  destmction,  and  even  now 


ruled  and  ruined  by  a  corrupt  usurpation,  presided  tne  present. 

over  by  Mr.  Kellogg.    Our  people  could  bear  the  MoEnery  and  Penn  now  issued  an  address 

wrongs^  tyranny,  annoyance,  and  insults  of  that  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which,  after  al- 

usurpationno  longer,  and  thejr  arose  in  their  might,  i^^j^  to  the  chief  events  of  the  overthrow  of 

swept  it  from  existence,  and  installed  in  authority  ♦urT?Lii«««.  «^««,««,««*  ♦!,.*«.  *.««. 

the  rightful  government  of  which  I  am  the  head.  AU  ^^  Kellogg  government,  they  say : 

lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  Union  must  admit  We  need  not  remind  you,  fellow-oitiaena,  that  at 

the  patriotism  that  aroused  our  people  to  act  as  one  every  stage  of  our  protracted  conflict  with  this  usar^ 

man,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  odious  usurps-  pation  we  have  constantly  asserted,  and  maintained 

tion.    I  know  as  a  soldier  you  have  but  to  obey  the  our  assertion,  that  we  have  never  intended  to  come 

orders  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  in  conflict  with  the  authority  or  the  forces  of  the 

I  feel  that  you  will  temper  ^our  military  control  of  United  States ;  and  when  that  has  been  the  altema- 

affiiirs  with  moderation,  and  in  all  things  exhibit  that  tive,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  yield  ready  obedience 

integrity  of  purpose  characteristic  of  officers  of  the  to  that  authority. 

army.    I  now  hand  over  to  you,  sir,  the  Capitol  and  Simultaneously  with  this,  will  be  published  the 

the  other  property  of  the  State  under  my  charge.  protest  which  we  made  to  General  Emoiy  Mainst 

JOHN  MoENEKY.  this  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  die- 

The  action  of  General  Emory  in  appointing  V^^^  yoy  ri|?l\t<W,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 

Oolonel  Brooke  as  the  mmtary  governor  of  New  ^d^^.^^fr  rh'etonte^^lf'^VtL^'^^^^^^ 

Orleans  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Gov-  United  States. 

ernment  in  Washington.    It  was  there  thought  Thus,  fellow-citicens,  has  the  State  of  Louisiana 

that  the  Kellogg  should  be  recognized  as  the  heen  flnally  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  power, 

lawful  government  of  the  State  until  another  f^t^^  "«  ^^  ^?^9^^  f^^^^  °^  *  ^^^  »>2*  Y^  }?- 

/^«^  aTi/^^M  K/»  i/^/.oii«>  oTintj;.:.^   €,r>A  fi»«*  /1a«  habitants  merely  of  what  was  once  a  free  State,  the 

one  should  be  legally  supplied^  and  that  Gen-  p^^,  ^f       ^t^er  in  the  American  galaxy. 

eral   Emory,  theroiore,  should  nave   named  It  is  no  disgrace  to  submit  to  power  which  we  have 

Colonel  Brooke  commander  of   the  United  not  the  oapacitv  or  the  right  to  resist.    It  is  painAil 

States  forces  in  New  Orleans.     The  views  of  Jo  ^  compelled  to  give  up  our  most  cherished  lighte ; 

President  Grant  on  this  point  were  indicated  .trnT^trt^hV^t^^^^^^^ 

in  the  followmg  telegram  to  General  Emory :  ^i^ici  we  have  been  deprived  of  them. . 

Wab  DsPAsncBHT,  ADjruTANT-GKNSBM.^s  OFFICE, )  It  Only  remains  for  us  to  urge  upon  jou  to  summon 

WASHiiroTON,  D.  C,  September  18, 1874.     )  to  your  aid  all  your  courage  and  fortitude,  your  Tip> 

GsxBSAL  W.  fl.  Ehobt,  Mw  OrUanB  :  toe  and  forbearance,  to  enable  you  to  subinit  with 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  that  your  becoming  diguity  to  this  great  calamitv,  which  no 

acts  to  this  date,  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported  act  of  ours  or  of  yours  could  have  averted.   Continue 

and  received  here  officially,  are  approved,  except  so  to  be,  as  you  have  been,  law-abiding  and  faithful  to 

far  as  they  name  Colonel  Brooke  to  command  the  your  duty  and  obligations  to  the  Government  of  tbe 

city  of  New  Orleans.    It  would  have  been  better  to  United  States.    Tou  have  jast  gained  a  great  vietoiy 

have  named  him  commander  of  the  United  States  over  your  enemy,  arrayed  m  arms  against  you.  Make 

forces  in  that  city.    The  State  government  existing  one  more  sublime  effort,  and  gain  a  grand  victory — a 
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▼iotory  over  rour  passionB  and  incliDations.    Yield  States  for  relief  against  tbe  nsnipation  set  up  and 

faithful,  readj  obedience  to  all  legally-constituted  established  by  the  Federal  power  alone,  ana  that 

authority,  and  be  assured  that  the  story  of  your  they  were  repelled  with  insult  by  the  Attomey-Gen- 

wrongs,  your  long^  forbearanoe,  Tour  heroic  Tirtues,  eral ;  that  they  appealed  in  Tain  to  the  legislative 

displayea  as  well  In  your  hour  oi  triumph  as  in  your  department  of  the  General  Government  for  relief  at 

misfortunes,  will  command  and  receive  the  sympar  two  successive  sessions ;  that  they  invoked  the  aid 

tby  and  respect  of  the  oiviliaed  world.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  relieve 

On  tte  18th  General  Emo^r  notified  Gov-  ^'rxi'te^AuTi.Xt'^'1&''clt.' 

ernor  Kellogg,  who  was  still  at  the  Custom-  found  itself  without  jurisdiction  and  powerless  to 

House,  tliat  the  insurgents  had  surrendered,  take  cognizance  of  the  cause. 

and  tendered  "  the  necessary  military  support  There  remained  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  but 

to  reestablish  the  State  government"    On  the  """"f  ^^fi?.  *>^  "i^^»  V'^-^^^Jt}?^^  ^^'  P"^^  ^S^lu 

*xn^«,;««.  ^«««;««  r«^„«L,^,  ir«n^««.  -^-^.^^^  ^^^7*  The  gubematonal  term  is  four  years,  and  the 

followmg  morning  Governor  Kellogg  resumed  present  term  expires  in  January,  187Y.    The  State 

tiie  executive  functions,  and  published  an  or-  officers  hold  for  the  same  term,  and  the  Senators 

der  requiring  all  State  officers  who  had  been  hold  for  four  years,  one-half  being  elected  every  two 

prevented  during  the  recent  troubles  from  per-  I®*"*    At  the  election  in  November,  1874,  a  State 

forming  their  duties  immediately  to  resume  Treasurer,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 

T V   .      ^  luxvi*   xA^wt^o   xxuuA^xA  ui.v^    vv  *  Y»*  «^,  tives,  and  half  the  Senate,  are  to  be  chosen,  with  the 

their  officiad  f  pctiOM ;  also  the  Board  of  Me-  addition  of  members  of  the  Senate  to  fiU  such  vaoan- 

tropolitan  Police  to  ^^  assemble  at  once  and  or-  oies  as  may  have  occurred  by  deaths  or  otherwise, 

ganize  the  police  force  of  New  Orleans,  and  so  that  the  most  which  we  could  have  hoped  to  ob- 

assume  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  of  ^«^^  ^7  V^^  election  would  have  been  a  State  Treas- 

tliA  pitv  "  ^^^^  *°^  *  ma|onty  m  the  Legislature.    The  consti- 

uie  ciiry.                                    xJixTTTi»_x  tution  of  Louisiana  subjects  uie  government  to  im- 

Oreneral  Emory  now  reported  to  Waslimgton  peachment,  but  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 

as  follows :  Senators  present  is  requisite  to  the  conviction.    As 

Heaj>qua«teb8  DEPABTionrr  of  th»  Grw, )  \^^^^  the  Senators  hold  for  the  same  tern  as  the 

New  Oblxaits  Septemi^r  20  1874         J  Governor,  the  election  by  the  opponents  of  the  Kel- 

To  ths  Adjutant'Oenertd  (/iU  UhUei  Stain  Army,  ^W  usurpalion  of  every  member  of  the  Senate  to  be 

Washington  DC*  chosen  m  November  would  still  leave  Kellogg  and 

Testerd^  the  Stati  authorities  replaced  the  tem-  ^»  colleagues  in  power,  and  the  people  subject  to  a 

porary  police  force  by  the  regular  po^ce  force  of  the  jpntinuatipn  of  tins  usurpation  until  the  oonstitu- 

iity.    Ix  was  feared  that  this  change  might  cause  tional  expiration  of  the  term  in  Januao',  W7. 

some  disturbance,  and  troops  were  posted  at  various  Partial  as  was  the  relief  thus  to  be  hoped  for,  the 

points  in  the  city,  but  the  night  passed  very  quietly.  Pjopl®  of  Louisiana  determined  to  avail  themselves 

1  think  this  may  be  Uken  m  an  evidence  that  the  ?^  t^»  election  as  the  last  peaceful  mode  of  obtam- 

surrender  was  complete  and  in  good  faith,  for,  by  a  ^^^  ®^«\?  iragment  of  their  rights  and  a  voice,  how- 

peculiarity  of  the  Ikw  of  LouisiSaa,  the  poUce  force  5^ J^  ^^f^^h  i"  •  ^^^"^  government.    In  proof  of  this 

Sf  this  city  is  organized  under  the  State  Uw,  and  un-  determination  we  reler  to  the  proceedings  of  the 

der  the  dfrect  control  of  the  Governor.  f-^^^  Convention  lately  held  at  Baton  Bouge,  the 

W  H  EMOBY  formationof  political  clubs  m  every  ward  of  the  city 

Colonel  and  Brevet  Miyor-General  Commanding.  ?£  New  Orleans,  of  every  parish  m  the  State,  and 

^                                      ®  tbe  eagerness  manifested  by  citizens  to  have  them- 

Thns,  within  less  than  a  week  there  had  selves  registered  as  voters.    The  existing  registra- 

been  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  tion  low,  the  passage  of  which  by  the  Legislature  in 

♦i^«  ^«^A»fk,./^-«T  ^4  4\^a,  Rto*^  «*i%«r/>i^T»AT^f  >»w  the  form  m  Which  it  has  been  promulgated  has  been 

the  overthrow  of  the  State  government  by  questioned  and  is  not  generaily  believed,  gives  to 

arnied  force,  and  its  restoration  throngh  the  the  Supervisors  of  Begistration  supreme  power,  so 

military  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  they  may  refuse  to  register  a  citizen  or  strike 

A  committee  representing  the  McEnery  party  his  name  from  the  registry  at  their  mere  will  and 

now  published  an  address,  dated  September  pleasure,  and  no  court  can  or  dare,  under  a  penalty 

ooT  4.^4.1.^  ^^^ ^r.  ^*  ♦!>*  rrl.;*^^  o^^^^JL  \w^  Ar.  of  a  line  of  $500,  entertain  any  application  to  enforce 

23d,  to  liie  people  of  the  United  States,  m  de-  ^^^  ^ght  of  the  Voter  to  be  registered  as  such. 

fense  and  explanation  of  the  late  revolutionary  To  execute  this  law,  Kellogg  appointed  as  Super- 
movement.  The  address  asserts  that  ^*  short-  visors  of  Begistration  hb  political  adherents,  many 
ly  after  the  election  in  November,  1872,  by  of  them  persons  of  disreputable  character,  and  thus 
thA  fl1lA<rpH  Afttinn  nf  *  T>i«triot  .Tndffa  of  the  ^^  tremendous  power,  this  machinery  which  has 
It  ®.,~J^?^^  *°"??  ?^  a  l^istnct  Juage  OI  tne  ^^^^  devised  and  created  for  the  especial  purpose 
Lnited  States,  aided  and  enforced  by  soldiers  ^f  defeating  the  popular  will,  was  delegated  to  the 
of  the  Federal  Government  ordered  from  Pen-  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  the  usurper,  and  the 
sacola  to  New  Orleans  for  that  purpose,  the  result  ofthe  election  was  secured  beyond  peradven- 
State-House  was  seized  at  night,  a  pretended  Jure  in  advance  of  the  ceremony  of  casting  the  votes. 
Legislatnre,  composed  in  (^eat  part  of  defeated  .tH/^tlieT^S^^^^^^^^^ 
candidates,  was  organized,  and  WilUam  i^itt  manipulations  of  the  usurper  and  his  appointees,  a 
Kellogg  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  Louisi-  number  of  citizens,  representing  the  most  respecta- 
ana  as  Governor,  and  0.  0.  Antoine  as  Lieu-  ble  and  influential  ofthe  population  of  New  Orleans, 

tenant-Governor,  both  of  whom  were  defeated  S*"*^  '^^?''  ^^'  ^®^^?f  ^  "" .  'J?  a®**1\H"  ^  ^^^^""^ 

if  ,            J  :~T*.»  ^^"    t v„  ««x„«i  «^„,.4.  from  such  names  as  they  might  ftimish  Supervisors 

by  large  m^onties,  as  shown  by  actual  count  ^^  Registration  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  an- 
of  official  returns  of  tbe  votes  as  cast."  After  pointed  by  him,  so  that  to  both  parties  might  be 
citing  certain  facts  and  adducing  arguments  to  secured  a  perfectly  fair  election,  which  he  had  de- 
show  that  McEnery  and  his  associates  had  re-  clared  it  to  be  his  puroose  to  afford.  It  is  almost 
r^\^.>j\  o  m4i«/v«^fir  /xf  f ha  1a<»o1  vntAo  /»ftpf  ot  tlifl  necdless  to  add  that  this  request  was  treated  with 
oeived  a  m^ onty  of  the  legal  votes  cast  at  the  indifference,  and  the  fraudulent  registration  was  con- 
election  of  1872,  the  address  contmues :  tinvi^di  under  the  original  appointees. 

It  is  matter  of  public  history  that  the  people  of  It  \ras  difficult  for  naturalized  citizens  to  obtain 

Louisiana  appealed  to  the  President  of  the  United  registration,  and  many  white  persons  clearly  entitled 
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to  reeUtiy  were  reAised  arbitrarily,  while  the  oolored  of  New  Orleans— reaolations  setting  forth  the  re- 
people  were  famished  rogistration  papers  on  which,  mediless  wrongs  under  which  we  suffered  were  adopt-  ^ 
in  many  instances,  they  could  vote  in  mfferent  wards,  ed,  and  a  oommittee  of  citisens  was  appointed  to  * 
and  oolored  orews  of  steamboats  transiently  visitinff  wait  on  William  Pitt  Kellogg  and  demand  bis  abdi- 
this  port  were  permitted  to  swell  the  number  of  oation.  At  twelve  and  a  hau  p.  k.,  the  committee 
voters.  To  test  the  power  of  supervisors  to  reftise  waited  upon  Mr.  Kellogg  at  the  State-House,  which 
registration  arbitrarily,  a  citizen  clearly  entitled,  who  had  already  been  converted  by  him  into  an  armed 
had  beeo  refused,  applied  to  Judge  flkwkins,  of  the  camp.  Kellogg,  however,  had  fled  to  the  Custom- 
Superior  District  Court,  the  only  court  having  juris-  House,  which  he  did  not  again  leave  until  reinstated 
diction  to  ^rant  such  writs,  for  a  mandamus  to  en*  in  the  State-House  by  the  Federal  bayonets,  and 
force  his  right.  The  writ  was  refused  upon  the  from  the  Costom-House  returned  answer,  through  a 
ground  that  the  courts  are  speoiidly  prohibited  by  member  of  his  staff,  refusing  to  receive  or  treat 
the  registration  act  from  interfering.  Thus,  the  peo-  with  the  committee.  The  committee  so  reported, 
pie  of  Louisiana  are  leit  without  the  hope  or  possi*  Instantly  as  one  man  the  citizens  rose.  In  the 
oility  of  a  fair  registration  or  a  fair  election.  streets  and  in  private  stores  arms  hsd  been  seized  in 

open  day  by  tne  police,  and  forcibly  taken  posses- 
The  origin  and  object  of  the  White  Leagae  sion  of  and  retained.    The  owner  of  a  portion  of  the 
were  thus  given  by  the  committee :  *r™«  "^  seized  had  applied  to  a  competent  judicial 
.,,.^..          .^^                     jv^  tribunal,  and  obtained  an  order  for  their  release. 
And  here  it  is  imnortant  to  say  a  word  about  a  xj^.^  ^j. j^^  ^^  disobeyed  by  the  police  authorities, 
body  known  as  the  "AVhite  League,"  and  which  has  ^nd  when  the  court  attempted  to  vindicate  ita  own 
!rf'.¥''*"i^?'®"f^.^  ^^J""^^  S  r'"  be  rwnembered  ^j^j^y  ^^  the  nu^eaty  of  law  by  flne  and  impris- 
Jf^'V^*  !l^-^  militia  of  hew  Orleans  had  been  dis-  JSnent  for  contempt,  W.  P.  KellSgg  interfere<fand 
banded,  their  arms  taken  from  them,  and  an  exdu-  pardoned  the  offenders,  who  were  immediately  re- 
Bive  negro  mditia  organised  in  their  stead.    Bv  an  fe^sed.    At  the  moment  of  the  popuUr  uprisfng  a 
infamous  by-law,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  for  whose  steamship  hiy  opposite  the  Third  Precinct  Pofice 
support  an  enormous  tax  is  levied  upon  the  city  ex-  gt^tion,  Saving  on  board  arms  and  ammunition  con- 
clusively, had  been  taken  from  under  the  control  of  gigned  to  private  individuals.    A  large  squad  of 
the  mayor  and  made  subject  to  the  orders^  of  the  ^tropoUtan  Police,  with  loaded  guns  and  cannon 
Governor  alone.    This  body  was  used  to  intimidate  pointed,  prevented  ill  access  to  the  steamer,  and  the 


pulous  negroes,  might  at  any  moment  plunge  them  attacked.    The  battle  thus  Torced  upon  the  citiaens 

into  what  they  were  most  anxious  to  avoid,     a  war  ^as  Joined,  and  in  a  i)rief  half-hour  this  prwtoriiin 

of  races."    The  incessant  demand  for  offices  from  b^ncf,  so  ling  a  menace  and  a  terror,  was  swept 

the  city.  State,  and  General  Governments,  for  which  away    and  the  defeated  remnants  of  the  Kello^^ 

they  proffered  no  other  tiUe  than  that  of  color ;  the  u8UT>ations,  cowering  fugitives  from  the  govemmeut 

development  m  their  conventions  of  a  spirit  of  pro-  they  had  aiandone)^  were  refugees  in  tlie  Custom- 

soription  against  white  radictds,  and  even  against  Hoiise.    Sheltered  beneath  the  Iblds  of  the  Ameri- 

honorable  Republicans  who  had  fought  for  their  ^^  flag,  there  they  were  suffered  to  remain  unmo- 

hberation ;  their  increasing  arrogance,  which  knew  ^^^^^    ^hat  followed  has  passed  into  history,  and 


they  dared  trespass   upon-nUl  these  si^ns,  as  set  ihargS  of  its  legitimate  functions.    Joy*iat  in  every 

forth  m  the  platform  of  the  Crescent  City  White  heart  and  illumined  every  oountenano^.    A  new  en 

League,  warned  us  that  the  calamity  we  had  long  ^f  confidence,  peace,  and  prosperity,  seemed  to  have 

apprehended   was   imminent   and   that  ^e   must  Pawned  upon  us.     The  wrefahedness  of  the  past 

either  prepare  for  or  perish   under  it.    With  the  ^^g  forgotten  in  the  bright  and  cheering  anticipa- 

hope,  then,  as  distinctlv  and  openly  declared,  that  a  ^^^^.^  ^f  ^he  future.    But  this  short-Uv?d  triumph 

timely  and  proclaimed  union  ol  the  whites  as  a  ^^s  abruptly  closed  before  the  prodamaUon  of  the 

"^  wi'^tv  P'f P****"^^  ^°^  ^J  emergency  might  President.    It  bowed  iU  head,  and  at  the  mandate 

^est  the  threatened  horrors  of  a  social  war,  the  of  his  general  we  laid  down  our  arms,  retired  from 

White   League  waa  lormed,  its   object   being,  as  t^e  offices  we  had  taken  nossession  of  and  to  which 

publicly  set  forth,  to  assist  in  restoring  an  honest  ^e  were  lawfully  entitle^  gave  up  the  captured  ai- 

and  intelligent  government  to  the  State  of  Loms-  ^enals  and  stores,  and  so  proved,  as  weW  ever 

lana,  and  by  a  ]""on  with  all  other  good  citizens  to  asserted,  our  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Gen- 

maintam  and  defend  the  condition  of  the  United  gj^j  Government 
States  and  the  State,  and  to  maintain  and  protect 

our  rights  and  the  riglits  of  all  citizens.  xhis  appeal  by  the  Conservatives  was  fol- 

Tbe  immediate  causes  that  promoted  the  lowed  on  the  80th  of  September  by  Governor 

revolution  of  the  14th  were  stated  in  the  fol-  Kellogg's  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 

lowing  terms :  States,  in  which  he  aims  to  refhte  the  charges 

Satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  fair  ™/^?  ^^  ^^  opponents  to  the  effect  that  his 

registration  and  election,  and  that  it  was  the  settled  aammistration  had  been  corrupt  and  oppres- 

purposo  of  the  usurper  to  deprive  the  white  people  sive  and  that  a  m^ority  of  the  legal  votes  in 

of  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  the  rieht  to  carry  arms,  1872  were  cast  in  favor  of  McEnery.     Refer- 

a  right  secared  to  t^«™  ^X,^^®  pSi^i'^^f  ^^^^  ?Lt^  "^g  to  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  his 

Umted  States,  and  m  the  existing  state  of  affairs  m-  i    •   •  j.    i*        ^.i...  n 

dispensable  to  their  personal  protection,  a  mass-  admmistration,  the  Governor  says : 

meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  was  called  Close   observers  of  Southern  politics  have  long 

to  assmble  on  the  morning  of  September  14th.    At  been  aware  of  a  determination  to  overthrow  Bepobn 

that  meeting — ^the  largest  in  numbers  and  most  re-  lican  rule  in  Louisiana,  strongly  Bepublican  as  thi^ 

■peotable  in  character  ever  collected  in  the  streets  State  is  known  to  be,  and  from  the  vantage-point 
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thns  gained  to  oany  the  movement  into  Miiilssippi        As  will  be  seen,  the  saving  the  first  year  of  my  ad- 

and  other  Southern  States  in  which  the  fourteenth  ministration  over  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's 

and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution   of  was  $157,218.    In  the  second  year,  a  still  flirther 

the  United  States  are  still  resected,  and  to  some  saving  was  effected  of  $647,782.    At  the  same  rate, 

extent  enforced.    In  1868  organized  violence  was  re*  during  the  next  two  years,  my  administration  will 

sorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  was  only  defeated  by  cost  $5,462,768,  while  the  administration  of  my  pred- 

the  prompt  action  of  Congress.     Fraud  was  em*  ecessor  for  the  same  time  cost  $10,878,745,  and  the 

ployed  in  1872,  but  this  also  failed  to  achieve  the  Demonatic  administration  of  1866,  1866,  and  1867 

desired  result.    In  1878  the  unifi(iation  dodge  was  cost  $17,129,664. 

tried.  The  colored  people  were  promised  mixed  A  statement  made  by  the  Auditor,  of  this  date, 
schools,  emplovment  on  street-cars,  and  in  foun-  now  before  me,  shows :  Bonded  debt  of  the  State 
denes  and  workshops^  eaual  rights  in  all  bar-rooms  January  1, 1869,  $9,888,662 ;  increase  of  bonded  and 
and  soda-shops,  ana,  m  short,  more  than  the  strong-  floating  debt  during  Governor  Warmoth's  admin- 
e«t  advocate  of  civil  rights  had  ever  asked  for  them,  istration,  $14,250,686 ;  total  debt  when  Governor 
on  the  implied  condition  that  they  would  put  the  Kellogg  came  into  office,  $24,084,247 ;  increase  dur- 
Democrats  in  office.  This  movement  failed,  and  ing  Governor  Eellogg's  administration  by  the  issue 
now,  in  1874,  all  the  principles  of  unification  have  of  bonds  authorized  by  laws  passed  previously, 
been  reversed,  and  under  the  organization  of  a  white  $701,000 ;  reduction  of  the  debt  during  Governor 
mim's  party  an  appeal  has  once  more  been  made  to  Kellogg's  administration  by  the  redemption  of  past- 
arms,  due  bonds,  funding  operations,  and  the  retiring  of 
The  events  of  the  14th  of  September  last  are  loo  outstanding  floating^  obligations,  $1,626.028 :  show- 
well  known  to  need  recital.  There  was  no  honest  ing  a  net  decrease  of  debt,  under  the  Kellogg  admin- 
motive,  no  substantial  cause,  to  Justify  that  mis-  istration,  of  $9Si6,028. 

^ided  and  disastrous  movement.    The  sole  purpose        I  respecttViUy  commend  the  foregoing  statement, 

of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  was  to  obtain  pos-  which  is,  of  course,  easily  verified,  to  the  cousidera- 

aession  ot  the  offices  of  the  State.  tion  of  those  Northern  journals  which  have  de- 

^  -n-  11         i.1  X  xi    1.  nounced  my  administration  as  corrupt  and  oppres- 

Governor  Kellogg  then  goes  on  to  say  that  give,  and  which  yet  profess  to  believe  in  fair  play, 
when  the  present  State  government  came  into       To  recapitulate  the  financial  result  achievea  under 

power  there  were  outstanding,  from  previous  myadmimstration  i 

administrations,  State  warrants  to  the  amount     ,}^«  ^»^«  V^'^^  ;<^*^»  P^lf  5>^  ""^.f  $900,000  of 

of  $2,300,000  in  round  numbers,  and  bonds  S{^te?"^'°^  indebtedness  with  the  old  asseto  of  the 
issned  before  and  after  the  war,  amounting  to       We  have  reduced  the  debt,  by  the  funding  bill. 

$21,000,000.     Since  his  accession  to  office,  he  from  $26,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  not  to  be  increased 

had  signed  bonds  aggregating  $701,000,  which  ^^  «^w  the  year  1924. 

were  authorized  by  acts  of   the  Legislature  ,  We  have  reduced  the  State  twes  from  21U  mills 

ji  1  T      iT •      £B  •  1 7  >ru  -^^b"""""* «  to  14K  mills,  not  to  be  mcreased  until  after  the  same 

passed  before  his  oincial  term.    The  ontstand-  year. 

ing    floating  indebtedness  of  $2,800,000,  the        We  have  provided  that  parish  tsxation  shall  not 

Governor  remarks,  **  left  by  previous  adminis-  exceed  State  taxation^  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 

trations,  has  been  reduced  under  my  adminis-  taxation  any  one  pamh  can  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 

tration  to  less  than  $1,400,000.     This  reduc  « Ve^^ve^nabfed'tt'city  of  New  Orleami  to  «,- 

tion  has  been  aooomplisbed  by  no  mcrease  of  duce  taxation  5  mills. 

taxation,  but  by  an  energetic  collection  of  de-        We  have  largely  reduced  State  expenditures  and 

linquent  taxes,  and  an  honest  application  of  confined  them  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our  rev- 

the  taxes  so  collected  to  the  liquidation  of  the  •°S^f'i.*«-  *^a.,^^a  «^^,  •«»  nnA  ^aa  ..^  «^«*!««^«» 

past-due  indebtedness  of  the  State.    The  State  ^.^e^li^aje  reduced  ove^ 

has  thus  been  enabled  to  pay  under  our  finan-       All  this  has  been  effected  by  us  without  aid  from 

cial  management  more  than  $900,000  of  the  those  who  arrogantly  claim  to  represent  all  the  vir- 

old  floating  debt  of  the  State  with  old  assets,  tue  and  intelligence  of  the  Sute,and  while  contend- 

and  the  delinquent  taxes  now  due  and  unpaid  '"^  «?»»5»S7.1?1«?<»  'j'^^  *^«  ^^^  ^^"^"^  ^^ 

is  .  ^^ .  J      i^^"  **vfT  «u«  «ux*   «4AA^»Au  organized  vilification  abroad,  and  while  the  very  ex- 

are  sufficient,  if  collected  and  applied  under  igtence  of  the  government  was  being  threatened, 

the  policy  we  have  inaugurated,  to  pay  off  the  This  is  the  financial  record  of  the  administration 

balance  of  the  old  floating  indebtedness."    In  which  our  opponents  assert  has  been  so  corrupt  and 

comparing  the  expenditures  of  his  administra-  •<>  oppressive  as  to  drive  the  State  into  bankruptcy, 

tion  with  those  under  his  predecessors,  Gov-  ^^  '^^  P«*^P^«  *°*^  "^'• 
emor  Kellogg  makes  the  fbUowing  statement :        Governor  Kellogg  then  reviews  the  cam- 

1.  The  Democratic  Legislature  of  1866, 1866,  and  P?^?^  f  1872,  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
l?C7,  composed  exclusively  of  white  men,  Mr.  Mc-  that  a  large  m^ority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
Eneiy  and  others  of  my  present  opponents  being  State  at  that  time  voted  the  Republican  ticket, 
influential  members,  made  appropriations  of  $17,-  In  order  to  prove  that  the  entire  body  of  col- 

^*^'^%I?i!S.i^®,*^^?^  *"**  during  the  samepcriod  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^re  in  fevor  of  his  election,  he 
were  $3,879,000 ;  leaving  an  excess  of  appropnationa  ,  ' 

over  revenue  of  $18,750,664.  "^y*  • 

2.  Governor  Warmoth's  administration  made  ap-  Kr.  McEnery  and  myself  were  the  only  eandi- 
propriations  for  the  current  State  expenses,  exclusive  dates  for  the  governorship.  We  both  stumped  the 
of  school,  levee,  and  interest  funds,  as  follows :  For  State.  I  especially  went  into  nearly  every  parish, 
1S66  and  1869,  $2,700,000;  for  1870,  $2,186,920;  for  making  the  first  thorough  Republican  canvass  ever 
1S71,  $8,722,969;  for  1872,  $1,819,866:  total,  $10,-  made  in  Louisiana.  It  was  well  known  throughout 
878,746.  the  State  that  I  represented  the  Bepublican  party 

8.  Governor  Eellogg's  administration  made  ap-  and  the  national  Administration,  and  that  all  my 

propriations  for  current  State  expenses,  exclusive  antecedents  had  been  Bepublican.    In  my  canvass! 

of  levee,  school,  and  interest  funds,  ss  follows :  For  advocated  the  Bepublican  principles  pure  and  sim- 

1978,  $1,664,266 ;  for  1874,  $1,172,124:  total,  $2,726,-  pie,  defending  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress, 

879.  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  and  their 
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legitimate  results.    On  the  other  ha&d,  Mr.  MeEaery  much  greater  powers  conferred  upon  him  hj  the  old 

was  well  known  as  the  inflexible  opponent  of  the  law,  whose  repeal  thej  had  previously  to  tneir  alii- 

colored  man.    It  was  weU  known  that  as  a  member  anee  with  him  so  urgently  demanded.    Under  tbe 

of  the  Legislature  of  1865, 1866,  and  1867,  he  had  old  law.  the  law  under  which  the  fiislonista  eonduct- 

supported  the  vagrant  laws  so  obnoxious  to  the  col-  ed  the  last  election,  the  ballot-boxes  were  removed 

ored  people ;  that  he  had  opposed  the  fourteenth  from  the  polling-places  to  the  office  of  the  Bupervi- 

amendment,  and   had  supported  the  several  acts  sors  of  Election,  and  were  counted  wherever  and 

passed  by  that  Legislature  discriminating  against  whenever  the  supervisors  pleased,  witbout  any  ade- 

the  colored  people ;  m  short,  that  his  official  record  quate  supervision.    Under  the  new  law  the  ballota 

had  shown  him  capable  of  oppressinff  the  colored  must  be  counted  openly  at  tbe  polls,  immediately 

man  whenever  opportunity  offered,  ana  of  reducing  after  the  election,  in  presence  of  disinterested  wit- 

him  again  to  virtual  slavery.    This  disposition,  kept  nesses.    Under  toe  old  law  the  Governor  appointed 

somewhat  subdued  while  the  Louisiana  case  was  the  supervisors,  and  the  supervisors  appointed  the 

pending  before  Congress  in  1873,  has  since  cropped  Commissioners  of  Election,  who  might  be,  and  were, 

out  in  every  speech  which  Mr.  McEnery  has  made,  in  fact,  at  the  last  election,  all  of  one  political  party. 

and  he  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  consistent  Under  the  new  law.  the  Police  Judges  appoint  the 

advocates  and  defendeiB  of  the  white  man's  party.  Commissioners  of  Election  in  all  the  countrj  pariah- 

and  of  all  the  acts  of  violence  which  that  organiza*  es,  and  the  commissioners  must  be  chosen,  one  from 

tion  has  perpetrated.    Is  it  likely  that  the  colored  each  political  party.    Under  the  old  law  the  Betnm- 

people  votea  for  Mr.  McEnery  t  lug  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 

T    ^ -XT-          ^              X     4.1-'      1     1.'           I."  V  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  other  des- 

In  farther  reference  to  this  election,  which  ignated  persons.    They  had  absolute  control  over 

has  become  famous    throoghoat  the   United  the  returns,  and  could  alter,  suppress,  or  reject  them 

States  in  conseqaence  of  the  universal  discus-  at  will.    Under  the  new  law  no  State  officer  la  a  mem- 

sion  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  Governor  Kel-  ^f^-  ^^  **»«  Beturning  B<»rd.    The  board  consisted 

1         A/^/ia*  of  five  persons,  elected  by  the  Senate,  one  at  least 

logg  auus .  ^f  ^]^^  opposing  political  party.    The  returtia  are  re- 

The  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  McEnery  or  my-  Quired  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be 

self  was  elected  Governor  of  this  State  is  one  that  I  forwarded  to  the  Beturning  Board, 

have  several  times  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  existence  of  man^  fraudulent  registration  pa- 

When  the  suit  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  pers,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  rendered 


Court  was  still  pending,  1  oifered,  through  my  coun-    necessary  the  passive  of  a  law  providing:  for  an  en- 
sel,  Mr.  William  H,  Hunt,  a  Southern  man,  and  one    tirely  new  registration,  if  the  e 
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of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  this  State,  that  ^as  to  be  free,  as  we  desire  it  to  be,  from  the  irreg- 
the  returns  should  be  submitted  to  Ave  prominent  ularities  which  had  characterized  previous  elections. 
and  disinterested  citizens,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
side,  and  the  fifth  by  the  four,  and  I  proposed  to  on  the  last  day  of  tbe  session,  and  some  time  subse- 
abido  by  the  result  or  their  decision ;  but  this  propo-  (juently  was  sent  to  me  for  approval.^  After  examin- 
sition  was  declined.  I  am  prepared  to  show,  before  ing  the  bill,  and  finding  it  in  the  nndn  a  fiur  and  just 
any  competent  tribunal,  that  a  portion  of  the  returns  measure,  marred  by  some  defects,  but  still  a  vast  im- 
upon  which  Mr.  McEnery  bases  his  claims  are  forge-  provement  on  the  old  law,  which  must  remain  in 
nes  manufactured  in  this  city.  I  am  able  now  to  force  unless  I  approved  this  bill,  I  announced  my 
produce  tbe  judicial  officer  before  whom  a  portion  intention  to  sign  and  promulgate  it  as  soon  as  the 
of  the  blank  tally  lists  and  returns  were  sworn,  to  time  came  for  entering  upon  registration.  I  have 
be  subsequently  filled  up,  here  in  tlus  city,  and  done  so^  and  registration  has  been  actively  and  aat- 
palmed  off  upon  the  pubuc  as  the  genuine  returns  isfactorily  progressing  for  the  past  thirty  days,  ex- 
of  an  election  held  in  strong  Bepublican  parishes  tat  cept  when  Interrupted  for  a  brief  period  by  tbe  in- 
distant  from  this  city.    Even  Senator  Carpenter,  in  surrection  of  September  14th. 

his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  said :  Desiring  that  there  should  be  no  possibility-  of 

**  I  do  not  think  McEnery  was  in  fact  elected,  though  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  re^stration,  I  volnn- 

the  returns  show  that  he  was.*'    I  hold  myself  now  tarily  offered,  before  the  registration  opened,  to  ap- 

ready  to  impeach  the  returns  relied  upon  by  the  point  one  clerk,  to  be  named  bv  the  opposition,  m 

fusion  boards  as  altered,  defaced,  and,  in  some  in-  every  registration-office  throughout  the  State.     At 

stances,  forged  outright.    I  charge,  moreover,  that  the  last  election  we  were  denied  all  representation, 

the  returns  from  Iberville,  St.  James,  Terrebonne,  both  in  the  registration-offices  and  at  the  polls.     I 

St.  Martin,  and  other  Bepublican  parishes,  were  have  more  recently  jproposed,  through  the  Bepnb- 

thrown  out  by  the  fusion  Beturning  Board  for  no  lioan  State  Central  Committee,  to  agree  to  the  ap- 

other  reason  than  because  they  gave  myself  and  the  pointment  of  an  advisory  board,  to  be  eomposed  of 

Bepublican  ticket  a  heavy  msjority.    And  I  assert  two  Bepublicans  and  two  Democrats,  and  an  umpire 

that,  by  the  genuine  returns,  counting  the  votes  net-  to  be  chosen  by  them^  with  which  board  I  declared 

ually  cast,  I  was  elected  by  several  thousand  minor-  my  willingness  to  advise  and  consult  in  all  matters 

ity,  and  upon  this  issue  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  refi^tration  officers, 

The  State  constitution  provides  that  in  November  And  the  management  of  registration  throughout  the 

next  there  shall  be  an  election  for  Congressmen,  State.    There  is  no  just  and  proper  safeguard  that 

a  State  Legislature,  and  various  State  and  parish  can  be  suggested  to  me  which  I  will  not  be  willing 

officers.  to  throw  around  the  conduct  of  the  coming  eleotion. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  address  the  The  attempted  revolution  having  proved  a 
Governor  explams  and  defends  the  law  under  failure,  and  the  excitement  consequent  upon  it 
which  the  November  election  was  held,  and  having  somewhat  subsided,  the  attention  of 
which  had  been  vehemently  denounced  in  the  both  parties  was  now  turned  toward  the  sab- 
address,  of  the  Conservatives,  above  quoted,  ject  of  the  approaching  election.  A  conference 
He  says :  <^ra8  held  between  committees  representing  the 

The  present  election  law  is  substantially  the  law  two  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 

pwsed  during  the  h«t  administration  in  the  inter-  guch  a  system  of  registration  and  canvassing 

ests  of  the  conservative  citizens  of  the  State,  but    ^y,^  «.«f«Q  »»  «rr^«l/1  »xi  oa4-:<iA>/»f^.«  ♦«.  «ii  ^ 

which  Governor  Warmoth,  at  the  request  of  the  fti-  ^^®  '^°}^^  ^  JT^^^  ^^  satisfactory  to  all  con- 

sionists,  refrained  from  signing  until  after  the  elec-  oemed.     In  the  negotiations,  the  KepubJican 

tion,  in  order  that  he  might  use  in  their  behalf  the  party  was  represented  by  W.  P.  Kellogg,  S.  B. 
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Packard,  A.  A.  Atocha,  B.  F.  Flanders,  James  mise  negotiations.  ''The  Republican  eommit- 
Lewis,  B.  F.  Blandin,  W.  G.  Brown,  and  B.  F.  tee,"  he  says,  "  actuated  by  a  spirit  which  was 
Jonbert ;  and  the  Oonservative  party  by  John  naturally  supposed  to  inspire  such  measures  of 
McEnery,  D.  B.  Penn.  B.  F.  Jonas,  Samuel  acynstment,  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  re- 
Chopin,  Albert  Yoorhies,  D.  F.  Eenner,  0.  cent  occnrrenoes  in  this  city  and  State,  and 
Beard,  G.  W.  Mott,  and  D.  S.  Gage.  The  re-  abstained  from  any  denunciation  of  their  po- 
salt  of  this  conference  was  the  following  agree-  litical  opponents.  In  your  address  you  take 
ment,  which  was  made  public  on  the  29th  of  occasion  to  recapitulate  the  old  charges  of  op- 
September  :  pression  and  corruption  brough  t  against  the  He- 
The  undenigned  announce  the  following  as  the  publican  party  and  the  preset  State  govern- 
result  of  the  conference  between  the  committees  of  ment,  notwithstanding  the  uncontradicted  and 
the  two  poUticalpiirtieB  of  the  State  of  Louisiana:  incontrovertible  statements  in  my  published 
pipS^%^r.e"?rer{?e^^  ad^r^ss  of  the  18th  ultimo  show  that\e  pres- 
lenoe  and  intimidation,  ifanv  exists,  to  cease  throuffh-  ^^^  btate  government  is  not  responsible  for 
out  the  State,  and  to  assist  tne  constituted  authorities  either  the  present  State  debt  or  taxation,  but 
in  maintaining  peace  and  insuring  a  strictly  fair  and  has  reduced  both,  and  also  show  that  for  most 
impartial  wgi*t»tiou  and  election :  also,  to  disooun-  ^f  the  debt  and  taxation  of  both  State  and  city 
tonanoeaotsandthreatsof  personal  violence, and  all  -i^  -n^^.^^.^*:^  ..«..♦•  ««a  ^:«^4i»  ^^^^««/ 
improper  influences  to  control  the  will  of  tte  elec-  *^®  Democratic  party  are  directly  account- 
tors^  and  render  assistance  and  use  every  effort  to  able. 

subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  all  persons  who  Referring  to  the  recent   compromise,    the 

may  oommit  acta  of  violence  or  intimidation,  or  con-  Governor  added  that  "  I  and  my  friends  will 

spire  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  guarantee  a  fair  fiathftilly  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

registration  and  election.  *«•,«**. j*j  va««j  vui.  i.^^  w«.ui>  «^  ^s,  t^.v^ui^ui, 

2.  There  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  ax^  we  have  entered  mto,  wluch  I  dewre  to  remind 

Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  five  members,  you  was  Strictly  confined  .tO  matters  of  regis- 

namely :  Messrs.  Albert  Yoorhies  and  £.  A.  Burke,  tration  and  election ;  and  I  trust  your  party, 

■eleeted  by  the  reoreaentatives  of  the  Conservative  ^ho  virtuaUy  assumed  the  responsibility  of 

ai^'SSSieffeepUnSS^'ortVe:  fhe  violence  «.d  intinndation  heUfore  «W 

publican  party,  and  of  an  umpire,  namely.  Dr.  M.  F.  ^^  ^  ^^  State,  will  carry  out  your  part  of  the 

Bonxano,  who  has  been  jointly  selected.    This  Ad-  agreement  by  suppressing  the  same.'' 

visory  Committee  is  to  supervise  and  carrv  on  the  During  the  months  of  September  and  October 


logg,  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  and  impartial  registra-  numerous ;  especiaUy  from  the  northwestern 
tion,  of  his  own  accord  pledging  himself  to  act  upon  parishes  came  many  reports  alleging  on  the 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Advisory  Com-  ^j^^  jj^nd  that  the  Demoorato  were  using  their 
mittee  so  long  as  such  advice  and  suggestions  are  in  ^S  J*  *  •  *?  ri  \  ^  \Z  "»"*e  •^^^ 
consonance  with  and  permitted  by  the  existing  laws  efforts  to  intamidate  the  negroes  so  as  to  pre- 
of  the  State.  vent  them  from  registermg,  and  on  the  other 
8.  It  is  agreed  that  two  jpersons  shall  be  named  by  that  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Conservative  People's  making  numerous  unwarrantable  arrests.  Pub- 
party,  who  shall  be  elected  according  to  hiw,  to  mi  ^^  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  charge,  public- 
two  vacancies  which  shall  be  created  by  resignation  ,  «m*a*vi*j  w  w  ^^va «•»«««  vj  «««  v^uw^^?,  f"^***' 
in  the  Eetuming  Board  within  twenty  days.  ^7  made,  that  the  Kepublicans,  for  political 

D.  F.  KENNEB,  purposes,  had  questioned  the  legality  of  the 

for  the  Conservative  Committee  of  Conference*  naturalizations  made  by  the  Second  District 

r    .u  ^      vv      n       ^:.  ^'  ^n^r^^'  Oourt  iu  Ncw  Oricans.    Since  1864  this  tribu- 

for  the  Bepubheaa  Committee  of  Conference.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  naturalization  papers  to  up- 

The  State  Committee  of  the  Democratic  and  ward  of  8,000  persons,  who,  it  was  presumed, 
Conservative  party  now  issued  an  address  to  were  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  authority 
the  people  of  the  State,  announcing  the  rati-  of  this  court  to  naturalize  aliens  under  the  acts 
fication  of  this  compromise.  After  criticising  of  Congress  was  now  questioned,  and  there 
with  some  acerbity  the  course  of  the  party  in  seems  to  have  been  some  diversity  of  opinion 
power,  they  say,  in  reference  to  this  agree-  on  this  point  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
ment,  that  *'  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  State.  The  Democrats  also  publicly  charged 
State  Government  remains  untouched  and  un-  that  large  numbers  of  negroes  had  been  fraud- 
compromised;  and  no  question  of  principle  has  ulently  registered  in  Kew  Orieans  and  other 
been  discussed,  waived,  or  concluded.    This  places. 

agreement,  as  to  details,  does  not  operate  a       On  the  14tli  of  October  Governor  KeUogg 

withdrawal  of  the  Louisiana  case  from  the  published  a  reply  to  a  proposition  made  by 

Congress  of  the  United  States.    If  not  fully  McEnery  to  submit  the  election  returns  of 

complied  with  by  the  other  party,  it  will  only  1872  to  a  Board  of  Arbitrators.    Objections 

accumulate  evidence  of  the  helplessness  of  the  were  made  by  Governor  Kellogg  to  the  form 

efforts  made  by  our  people  to  have  a  fair  and  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  McEnery,  but 

legal  expression  of  the  popular  will.*'  the  former  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  the 

Hie  language  of  this  address  provoked  a  re-  returns  examined  by  arbitrators  appointed  by 

ply  from  €h>vemor   Eellogg,   defending  the  President  Grant,  and  to  abide  their  decision, 

course  of  his  supporters  in  the  rec^it  compro-  In  concluding  his  letter.  Governor  Kellogg 
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Bays:  '^  I  can  now,  of  oonrse,  onlj  speak  for  pire  in  the  Adyisorj  Board,  to  fill  tbe  Taoancy 

myself,  but  I  wonld  even  now  be  willing  that  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bonzano.^^ 

the  returns,  though  they  have  been  for  nearly  The  Republican  members  replied  that  the 

two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  should  matters  contained  in  this  counter-proposition 

be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  three  or  were  not  within  the  instructions  which  Hiey 

five  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed,  say,  had  received  from  the  Republican  State  Oen- 

by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  tral  Oommittee,  and  therefore  they  could  not 

after  a  thorough  investigation,  it  does  not  ap-  act  upon  them.    The  conference  now  (October 

pear  that  I  was  elected,  I  will  willingly  resign.  20tb)  acyourned  without  having  agreed  npon 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  election  any  thing,  and  the  functions  ojf  the  Advisory 

in  this  State  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  Board  virtually  came  to  an  end. 

and  fairly  investigated,  nor  can  tiiey  be  except  The  law  governing  the  November  electicm 

upon  the  spot  where  the  election  occurred  and  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  that 

where  the  proofs,  fro  and  con^  are  readiest  to  under  which  the  election  of  1872  was  held.    It 

hand.    I  fear  nothmg  from  an  inquiry  so  con-  was  passed  in  1672,  but  after  the  election  of 

ducted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  hope  that  year.    Under  the  old  law  the  Returning 

that  some  such  investigation  may  be  had.**  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 

The  Advisory  Board  was  not  destined  to  ful-  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  other 

fill  the  useful  functions  of  which  it  gave  prom-  designated  persons.    The  Returning  Board  nn- 

ise.    On  the  15th  of  October  Dr.  Bonzano,  the  der  the  new  law  comprises  ^*  five  persona  to  be 

umpire,  resigned.    This  action  was  in  conse-  elected  by  the  Senate  from  all  political  parties." 

(^uence  of  a  protest  made  by  the  two  Oonserva-  A  minority  constitutes  a  quorum,  with  power 

tive  members  against  the  decision  of  the  umpire  « to  make  returns ;  and  the  board  is  empowered 

in  the  matter  of  certain  charges  against  P.  J.  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  the  deat^  reaig- 

Maloney,  an  assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Reg^  nation,  or  otherwise,  of  any  of  its  members, 

istration ;  Dr.  Bonzano  holding  that  "  a  protest  Under  the  new  law  commissioners  of  eleotloiis 

against  the  decision  of  the  umpire  by  one-half  are  appointed  by  the  Police  Judges  and  most  be 

of  the  board  is  to  me  an  indication  of  the  fail-  chosen  one  from  each  political  party.    The  re- 

nre  of  his  efforts  to  inspire  tMs  board  with  the  turns  must  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  one 

confidence  in  his  capacity,  impartiality,  or  gen-  copy  forwarded  to  the  Returning  Board.    The 

eral  fitness  for  the  important  and  delicate  du-  election  was  held  on  the  2d  of  November,  and 

ties  called  for  by  his  position,  that  should  warn  was  attended  with  general  quiet.    Previous  to 

him  against  persisting  to  remain  an  obstacle  to  the  election  United  States  troops  had  been  con- 

the  hiurmonious  action  of  this  board."  centrated  in  New  Orleans,  the  object  of  their 

Representative  committees  of  the  two  con-  presence  being  explained  in  a  general  order 

tending  parties  of  the  State  now  held  a  confer-  issued  from  the  Department  of  the  Guli^  tiro 

ence,  having  for  its  object  the  appointment  of  days  before  the  election,  as  follows :     '^  The 

an  umpire  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  troops  are  in  this  city  to  preserve  peace  and 

resignation  of  Dr.  Bonzano,  and  also  the  ad-  order,  and  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  armed 

justment  of  alleged  violations  of  the  agree-  bodies  of  men,  and  for  no  other  purpose.    They 

ment  creating  the  Advisory  Board.    On  the  will  continue  to  abstain  from  political  di8en»- 

part  of  the  Republicans  it  was  claimed  that  the  sions  and  any  interference  with  the  election. 

first  article  of  that  agreement  relating  to  the  All  the  officers  and  men  are  required  to  remain 

suppression  of  disorders  had  not  been  satisfac-  in  their  quarters  during  the  day  of  election,  nn-. 

torily  observed  by  the  Democrats,  and  that  less  called  out  to  prevent  a  conflict  between 

powers  should  be  given  to  the  Advisory  Board  armed  bodies,  or  by  orders  from  superior  mili- 

^'  to  enforce  a  strict  and  fair  adherence  to  the  tary  authority." 

provisions  of  the  first  article  of  this  agreement  After  the   election  the  following   protest 

to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  the  constituted  against  the  presence,  in  Louisiana,  of  Federal 

authorities  of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and  troops,  was  addressed  to  President  Grant,  hj 

military,  and  of  the  State  through  Governor  the  Oommittee  of  Seventy : 

Kellogg,  to  use  such  power  and  force  as  may  To  EU  mDoeOmey  U.  8.  Gbant,  B-mdeni  of  iks 

be  required  "  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  United  StaUt^  WathingUm^  D,  C, : 

peace  over  and  throughout  the  State,  and  in-  ^**®  Committee  of  Seventy  have  the  honor  to  in- 

answer  to  this  proposition,   the  Democratic  under  the  auspices  of  the  Acting  Governor  W.  p! 

members  of  the  conference  si4>mitted  **as  a  Kellogg,  the  Conservative  paiiy  was  entirely  suooesn- 

counter-proposition  that  they  cannot  inquire  f^U  and  will  have  in  the  next  Legislature  a  dear  ma- 

into  the  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement  by  jority  upon  a  joint  ballot.    It  ia  a  well-ascertained 

the  Oonservatiyes,  or  reoop.i«lie  right  Jt  fcfe',  ^^°r?.twfuXtf°'°"^ '*""'-"''"'" 

the  Kepublicans  to  make  said  charges  until  the  We  address  you  now  to  make  a  solemn  but  re- 

cCepublican  members  of  the  Conference  Oom-  vpeotful  protest  affainst  the  future  occupation  of  the 

mittee  establish  as  a  fact  that  the  agreement  °^t^  hy  mlUtaiy  forces,  and  to  request  their  with- 

has  been  complied  with  on  their  part  by  hav-  ^^"^^  ^^*^  ^®  return  of  our  people  to  power.    We 

^&f  t?f  Tr^  upon  two  SonsorUve  S'^^n.T^h^^S's^Jd'XSo^.'A^^lSS 

members  of  the  Ketummg  Board  and  an  um-  both  by  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  and  that  there  win  be 
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wiibin  our  borders  ample  proteelion  gnartnieed  to        The    committee  then  withdre\r  from  the 

!!f^  ♦S^Qi^^'^6•    At  present  and. for  some  weeka    gessions  of  the  board,  but  before  doing  bo  en- 
past  the  State-House  has  been  ffamaoned  by  United     X^«^  J  *U     ^^11        •  A  _X    ^*^*^  ^"*"0   BV  V** 

States  soldiers,  and  our  city  has  presented  more  the    ^^®^  ^^®  foUowmg  protest : 

appearance  of  a  militwy  post  than  of  a  m-eat  com-        The  undersigned  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 


State-House.    We  cannot  but  consider  it  extremely  many,  and  wrainst  the  contemplated  reference  of  the 

improper  that  the  Important  civil  work  with  which  same  to  the  Legislature. 

that  board  is  charged  should  be  executed  in  the  The  protest  hero  exhaustively  reiterates  in  forcible 

midat  of  bayonets  of  the  Federal  Government.   Inter  terms  wherem  the  board  failed  to  perform  its  duty 


arma  Hlent  Ugea. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  which  seems 


in  relation  to  these  parishes  heretofore  published, 

,        .                             ,            .  ,                              ,  and  says :  "  The  action  of  this  board,  therefore,  in  so 

dawning  upon  our  people,  we  wish  to  assure  you  and  referring  contested  cases,  as  intimated  by  them,  to 

the  people  of  the  United  States  of  our  devoUon  to  the  Legislature,  would  be  unwarranted  by  law  and 

the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of  our  steadfast  unprecedented  even  in  the  shameful  and  disgraceful 

purpose  to  uphold  the  cause  of  pubUc  liberty  and  proceedings  of  the  Lynch-Bovee  Board ;  nor  has  the 

good  government.  illegal  action  of  the  board  been  conflued  to  the  im- 

J.  PI0K80N  BRUNS,  "J  proper  consideration  of  subjects  in  the  manner  of  its 

H.  N.  OGDEN,  procedure,  but  its  decisions  seem  to  be  guided  by  no 

B.  P.  JONAS,                 \  Committee.  other  will  than  party  interests." 

A.  J.  LEWIS,  In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  De  Soto  the  board 

F.  C.  ZACHABIE,         J  declined  to  receive  and  canvass  the  duplicate  original 

,  returns  lodged  by  law  with  the  clerk  of  the  District 
It  now  became  the  dnty  of  the  Betarmng  Court,  as  it  would  seem  for  the  very  purpose  to  sup- 
Board  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  election,  plj  the  loss  of  those  forwarded  through  the  Super- 
For  this  purpose  that  body  assembled  in  New  yi^or  of  Registration,  when  it  was  established  that 

Orleans  early  in  November.    Permission  was  ^^^f.^t"^'  ^^^  been  fraudulently  made  away  with  by 

.      ~^^        ^      ,f2       T^rC      ^^^u^'oaiwii  «vne  a  dishoHcst  supervisor  of  registration.    In  the  case 

given  to  a  committee  of  three  from  each  party  of  Carroll  Parish,  while  the  fraudulent  and  forged 

to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  returns  were  rejected  so  far  as  they  concerned  Be- 

The  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  at  publican  candidates,  they  were  received  and  counted 

one©  filed  a  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^  Democratic  caiididates. 

y^^^^A  *^  ^^^^^n»  4\^JL^^^^^  ^«  ♦!»«  JL^^^a^,  I"  the  case  of  Avoyelles  Parish  the  board  went 

r.^lJ^.®??^*f®  ^^  returns,  on  the  grounds:  outside  of  the  returns  to  canvass  and  allow  a  round 

1.  That  the  law  creating  the  board  was  un-  miyority  of  150  in  favor  of  the  Bepublican  candidate, 

coniftitntional ;  2.  That  the  law  gives  them  ju-  basing  its  action  on  estimates  and  conjectures.    In 

diclal  power  which  they  could  not  possess ;  the  cases  of  Notchitoches,  St.  Tammany,  Red  River, 

and,  8.  Admitting  it  to  be  constitutional,  it«  ti«'rX^'^n;.«S«biv^^^^^^                                 w?2 

'         f  °             f       A.     A.r.         •  •!  tne  polis,  mvanaoly  ana  larirely  Conservative,  have 

personnel  yrhs  not  accordmg  to  the  spint  or  been  rejected  on  Insufficient,  «  parU  testimony, 
letter  of  the  law.  often  contradictory  in  its  nature,  so  as  to  give  Re- 
The  labors  of  the  Returning  Board  were  publican  migorities  in  parishes  unquesticnablv  Con- 
such  that  the  results  of  the  election  were  not  fervative.    In  most  of  these  cases  the  Republicans 

declared  until  the  24th  of  December.    This  ?*!?  ^^^°  ^"''''S^  ^"^  interpolate  evidence  after  the 

vt«w»>vu   tuibu   i#Liw   MTsuu  yi  .ft^vvvuiwvi .     J.U10  testimony  was  choscu  SO  as  uot  to  allow  its  rcbuttal, 

time  was  spent  m  ezammmg  the  numerous  and  the  evidence  filed  by  the  Conservative  Ccm- 

cases  of  fraud  and  contested  elections  brought  mittee  has  been  abstracted  or  purposely  mislaid,  so 

to  the  notice  of  the  board.     On  the  28d  of  as  not  to  be  before  the  board  in  its  deliberations.    In 

December  the  committee  appointed  by  the  ''".^^  A®''^  decisions  the  board  seems  to  have  been 

n.^«^««>.*{«^A  -«.!  rk^«.^^«-*i^  iv-«*«.  *.^  ^u«».«  guided  by  no  fixed  rule  of  right,  but  has  varied  its 

Conservative  and  Democratic  party  to  witness  fetlon  so  m  to  promote  Reputtickn  interests  and  de- 

the  canvassing  and  compiling  of  the  returns  by  feat  Conservative  mi^orides,  involving  itself  in  a 

the  Returning  Board  published  a  statement,  in  mass  of  contradictory  and  opposing  rulings  which 

which  they  ckimed  that,  at  the  election  of  No-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^lew  to  its  comprehension  save  the  steadfast 

vember  2d,  there  had  been  chosen  four  Oon-  devotion  to  purpose  of  returning  Republicans  wheUier 

«u«w^    .ifu,  Y«.«  u.^  v^u  v^vg<0u  AvuA   v/vu  they  have  been  elected  or  not.    Not  a  single  protest 

sei^ative  and  two  Bepubhcan  Congressmen,  fliodbythis  committee  has  been  sustained,  altliough 

and  seventy-one  Conservative  and  thirty-seven  it  is  notorious  and  established  by  irrefutable  testi- 

Republican  members  of  the  Legislature ;  also  mony  that  in  many  parishes  of  the  State  the  United 

that  Moncure,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  States  army,  under  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 

state  Tr«umrer,  had  been  elected  by  4  861  SX  MSe&ennt{veTotT4  «S 

majority.     In   submitting  this  statement  to  drive  them  from  the  polls. 

the  public  the  committee  '*  certify  under  oath  The  committee  now  think  it  their  duty  to  declare 

that  the  above  statement  and  compilation  for  that  they  are  reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion 

members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  5^»*  ^'"'.v^*'?^.  ?  *  'JPS:'  2^  elections,  for  such  it 

»^^^\y^A  y^^  •,<.  A.^.^  4-1,^  «^^..«  A^^^Mr.^^^  -«  18  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  en- 

compiled  by  us  from  the  sworn  duplicate  re-  ^^red  into  a  corrupt  and  revolutionary  conspiracy 

turns  in  our  possession,  and  have  been  by  us  with  the  present  usurping  Governor  of  the  Sute,  to 

compared  with  the  duplicate  returns  in  posses-  overturn  the  duly-eleotea  General  Assembly  of  the 

sion  of  the  sud  Berturning  Board,  and  corrected  State,  and  to  substitute  therefor  one  of  its  own  crea- 

thereby,  and  con-eBpond  to  the  compiladon  ^^rfternfwt^pelWwlth'ISrfro^'ftaZ; 

and  canvass,  poll  by  poll,  and  parish  by  parish,  participation  In  the  counsels  and  deliberations  of  this 

Qiade  by  said  board."  boant    In  doing  so  this  committee  deems  it  to  be 
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a  Bflcred  duty  to  the  people  of  tbU  State  to  solemnly  Application  was  made  by  the  candidate  for  a 
protest  against  the  decision  of  the  board,  as  revolu-  mandamus  to  compel  them  to  receive  and 
tionaryln  «fect,  if  notinitsdesira,  of  o^^^  compile  these  duplicate  original  returns  from 

j^^XCa^'^^^^^^  I?-  ^^  ^'  h''  c<>r^rr^r^r 

for  the  power  oT  decidin/f  who  shall  compose  the    the  enstmg  law  to  grant  a  writ."    In  the  ad- 


in  a  lern Die  manner  wuorevw  It  HUB  uw«i»«vp*w**i*    7-7  7  v  «  I-'^v  ViTrr '  — Ta ^?    *   ''  . — 

America,  and  this  committee  tmsU  that  its  gravity  jomt  ballot  m  both  Honses.  After  alleging  m- 
has  been  well  weighed  by  your  body,  as  it  alone  must  stances  of  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
bear  it,  as  this  committee  can  share  no  pwj  o'  the  turning  Board,  the  address  concludes  as  fol- 
barden  by  either  continmng  its  connection  with  your  1  _.   .               ^ 

body  or  fending  a  seeming  acquiescence  by  its  con-  ^^ws .                         Obleahs.  B^cmAm-  fiS  1874 

tinued  presence.  n«w  v/Bi.xAjrs,  j/temwer  xx,  1974. 

Having  exhausted  by  this  final  protest  the  last  During  the  session  of  this  board,  we  have  seen 
means  of  resistance  to  this  revolutionary  decision,  the  clerk  accusing  a  member  of  fhiuda  on  election 
this  committee  now  retires,  leaving  the  responsi-  returns,  and  the  member  in  return  accusing  the 
bility  where  it  belongs,  to  complete  its  duty  by  sur-  clerk ;  we  have  seen  documents  on  the  Democratic 
rendering  its  trust  to  the  constituency  whom  it  rep-  side  stealthily  abstracted,  and  the  Republican  cross- 
resents,  and  placing  before  the  people  of  the  State  marked  affidavit  stealthily  secured  and  acted  on,  the 
and  the  Union  in  its  proper  light  the  action  of  the  election  returns  themselves  altered  and  foiled  in 
board  and  this  committee,  for  them^  to  pass  on,  as  the  interests  of  Badioals  weeks  after  the  election, 
a  political  court  of  last  resort,  to  judge  the  cause  ^here  is  no  redress,  because  those  to  whom  alone 
of  liouisiana  and  decide  the  question  and  decree  the  application  can  be  made  are  but  creatures  of  nsur- 
consequence  thereof.             F.  C.  ZACHARIfi,  pation  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  oontinua- 

W.  B.  WHITAKEB,  gon  of  Badioal  rule  in  ds^ee  of  the  ezproBaed  wiU 

G.  CAVANAC.  of  the  people.    These  returning  officers  have  been 

rk«  41,^  A^^  v«<f^«^  ♦%/*  AVtntT  rtf  4-lia  ftKnvA  ^ow  for  ssveu  weeks  dallying  with  the  liberties  and 

On  the  day  before  the  filmg  of  the  above  ^^^  ^^  ^^^        j^  ^^  ii7ntire  State,  appwently 

protest,  the  Committee  of  Seventy  published  ^irSiting  unfd  an  opportunity  u  offered  for  them  to 

an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  consummate  their  villainy  by  promulgating  a  Badi- 

in  which  the  Returning  Board  was  charged  cal  majority  as  elected  to  the  Legisiatare.     They 

with  having  counted  out  candidates  legally  hope  to  do  this  with  impunit/,  because  the  State- 

1  ^  ^     ityviy  c    i,  ^p  4.1.^  r«^«-««««f;TT^fl  i^otT  House,  where  they  sit,  is  garrisoned  with  Kellogg's 

elected.     "  The  fact  of  the  Conservatives  hav-  ^^^^'     ^^my  of  Metropolitan  Police,  with  se^?al 

ing  earned  the  election,"    says  the  address,  companies  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  within 

'^  has  been  well  known  ever  since  the  5th  of  fifty  ^ards,  the  whole  force  of  the  army  and  navy 

November,  because  the  ballots  were  counted  at  withm  call  of  KeUog^'s  whistle,  sleeping  on  their 

the  polls  immediately,  and  returns  made  out  in  wms,  with  cartridges  distributed. 

uuo  p WiU.  XIII i^o«*»«^?vi-      *  * ^     „^^u„  «ifi.«.  In  this  manner  are  we  threatened  with  another 

duphoate.     Yet  even  now,  seven  weeks  after  jnongrel  herd  of  rapacious  plunderers,  ignorant  and 

the  election,  we  are  immmently  threatened  debauched,  claiminff  to  be  Republicans,  elected  by 

with  being  defrauded  of  our  victory  and  our  Badical  returning  officers,  and  installed  in  the  Legis- 

franchise  by  election  returns  submitted  to  a  hiture  bv  the  potential  force  of  the  army  and  navv 

K^o.^   rxP  »^f.,«i?««  /^ffl/»^i.a   nnnaiatin<r  ftf  fivA  of  the  United  States,  as  wss  douc  in  18t2.    To  such 

board  of  returning  officers,  consisting  of  ftve  ^^^  ^^^  ^^          \omm  put.    That  our  people 

members,  four  of  whom  are  identitied  with  are  disposed  to  violence,  and  that  the  righuof  5ie 

and  committed  to  the  usurping  government,  black  man  would  not  be  safe  if  the  Conservative 

These  men,  aside  from  their  party,  have  not  minority  in  Louisiana  was  nermitted  to  rule,  as  stated 

sustained  such  a  character  before  this  commu-  by  our  enemies  «nd  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 

^         *     •       •         -  «,:*.u  ^r.^<\A^^^^  i«  fkiit*  8««e,  we  know  to  be  disproved  by  the  £sot  that 

nity  as  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  tiieir  ^  ^.^   ^^^  ^^^  ^      during  which  the  elected  gov- 

integnty  or  impartiality,  or  to  give  any  hope  ernment  was  in  undisputed  power,  with  a  huge  force 

that  they  will  fairly  and  honestly  compile  and  at  its  command,  not  a  negro  wss  hurt,  not  an  act  of 

promulgate  the  returns.    They  have  already  violence  committed,  and,   notwithstandinjc  great 

evinced  a  determination  to  defraud  the  peo-  fJ®/^'°^  provocation,  not  a  right  of  any  citixen  vio- 

ple  and  to  defeat  then-  will  as  expressed  at  the  ^Ha'ving  failed  in  all  our  appeals  to  the  justice  and 

ballot-box.     In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  De  patriotism  of  the  President  and  Conjfress,  we  now, 

Soto,  Conservative  by  over    1,000   majority,  as  a  last  resort,  appeal  to  the  source  of  all  power,  the 

the  Radical  election  officer  of  the  State  re-  people  of  the  whole  country,  whose  moral  influence 

fnrna  nla/>A<1  fliAm  in  thft  hiMida  nf  A  woman  we  invoke,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  that  sympathy 

turns  placed  tnem  m  the  nanus  01  a  ^oman  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^      and  sufferings  always  accordecl  to  a 

of  the  town,  who  offered  to  give  them  up  tor  ^^^^  ^^^  free  people  struggUng  forliberty.  In  the 
$1,000,  and  he  left  the  State.  The  returning  confidence  that  a  virtuous  public  sentiment  may 
officer  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  recover  compel  unprincipled  men  who  are  preying  on  the 
these  papers.  The  attornevs  representing  the  vitals  of  the  State  to  let  go  their  hold,  we  hope  it 
Oonse^tiye.  Bent  to  De' Soto  and  brooght  T^STer.?  ^t^^uT^'re't^ff  ^XTcSS^ 
down  and  presented  duplicates  of  the  onginai  ^j^eir  sense  of  iusBce  nor  regard  for  the  fundamental 
returns,  of  equal  value,  which  had  been  filed  institutions  01  the  country  has  been  able  to  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  for  the  We  make  this  appeal  in  advance  of  the  final  con- 
parish,  in  pursuance  of  the  law.    These  they  summation  of  a  great  wrong  about  being  perpetnrted 

*^^      J  *  ^        '  T^ A  ^^^^\A^^  -ui^r>««.k  ;«  upon  the  people,  as  we  are  positively  assured  of 

refused  to  receive  and  oonwder,  although  in  ^^^  intention  of  the  returning  officers  to  defraud  the 

Radical  parishes  they  had  acted  on  secondary  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  political  viotoiy  as  if 

evidence.    This  is  but  one  case  of  many  such,  the  act  liad  been  already  consummated.    We  are  not 
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damoriDg  for  j^arty  purposes  that  one  set  of  men  requires.  In  many  cases  there  was  no  statement 
should  be  substituted  ibr  another  as  public  officials,  of  the  persona  voted  for,  and  the  number  of  votes 
Our  repugnance  to  Bepublican  rule  in  Louisiana  is  reeeived  by  them,  forwarded  to  the  Betuminff  Board, 
notbasedaltoffetherupon  the  fact  of  its  being  usur-  for  the  reasons  that  none  were  fumishea  by  the 
pation ;  Talued  as  great  prinoiples  are,  and  grossly  as  Commissioners  of  Election  to  the  supervisors,  and 
they  have  been  violated,  yet  it  la  not  for  that  reason  many  that  were  returned  were  neither  signed  nor 
alone  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  clamoring  for  sworn  to,  and  in  manv  cases  there  were  no  tally- 
relief.  The  people  demand  that  those  elected  by  sheets  forwarded  to  the  Beturning  Board  to  ena« 
them  shall  govern,  so  that  they  shall  be  relieved  ble  It  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 
from  the  oppression,  that  has  grown  intolerable ;  voter,  and  in  some  instances  only  tally-sheets  were 
that  the  taxation  wiuch  haa  bMome  oonilaoation.  returned  to  the  Beturning  Board,  without  a  list  of 
may  be  lightened ;  that  hideous  and  wide-apreaa  voters,  or  statement  of  votes,  and  they  not  signed 
I>overty  and  distrust  may  be  removed ;  and  that  or  sworn  to,  aa  the  law  requires, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  live  by  honest  industry ;  This  being  the  case,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
that  an  honest  government,  for  their  protection,  may  papers  received  from  the  polling-places  should  be 
be  substituted  for  systematiaed  robbery.  carefully  examined.    There  were  over  six  hundred 

For  theaa  reasons,  we^  the  down-trodden  people  and  fifty  polling-places  in  the  State,  and  there  was  a 

of  once  fine  Louisiana,  now  call  upon  the  people  of  large  list  of  oancudates,  so  it  became  a  very  labori- 

the  free  Statea  of  America,  if  you  would  yourselves  ous  duty,  which  occnpicMd  the  board  nearly  a  month, 

remain  free  and  retain  the  right  of  self-^vemment.  laboring  fVom  11  ▲.  x.  to  4  f.  x.,  and  from  7  to 

to  demand,  in  tones  that  cannot  be  misunderatooa  11  p.  m.,  every  day.     The  law  requirea  that   in 

or  disregarded,  that  the  shackles  be  stricken  fh>m  such  oanvaas  and  compilation  the  Beturning  Board 

Louisiana,  and  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  of    officers  shall   observe  the  following    order  : 

army  be  no  longer  usea  to  keep  a  horde  of  adven-  It  shall  compile  the  first  statements  from  all  polls 

tnrers  in  power.       B.  B.  TOBMAN,  Chairman.  or  voting-placea  at  which  there  shall  have  oeen 

ABOIL  MITCHELL, )  a  fair,  tree,  and  peaceable  registration  and  elec* 

W.  C.  B AYMOND,    >  Committee.  tion.     Whenever  from  any  poll  or  voting-place 

F.  C.  ZACHABIE,     )  there  has  been  any  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence, 

Boons  OF  THS  CoHURU  OF  SuvFOTT,  I  wtimii^tion,  armed  disturbances,  bribery  or  cor- 

Nbw  OBiAAirs,  December  28, 1874.  '  |  "^P*  ii^?«nces,  which  prevented  or  tended  to  pre- 

At  a  meeting  held  this  evening  the  foregoing  ad-  ^«°*  *  ^"'vS"f!l  f""^  paaoeable  vote  of  all  qualffled 

dntaa  waa  readand  unanimously  ipproved.*^  electore  entitled  to  vote  at  such  poll  or  voting-place, 

B.  H.  MABR,  dhairman,  "»«^  returmng  officers  shaU  not  canvass,  count,  or 

JOS.  W.  CoiLlNS,  flecietaiy.  f»"*P^«  »  statement  of  votes  from  such  poll  or  vot- 

'              •^  ing-place  until  statements  irom  all  other  polls  or 

On  the  24tli  of  Deoember  Mr.  Osoar  Arroyo  voting-placea  shall  have  been  canvassed  and  com- 

tendered  his  resiimation  as  a  member  of  the  P*^«<^-  ^^«  Beturning  Board  of  officers  shall  then 

lUtnrntog  Board ;  in  doing  which  he  said :  £S^lro?;Si^S::iSra.!Srn?rnn°idaS: 

I  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  present  course  by  the  anee,  bribery,  or  corrupt  influences,  at  any  such 

rulings  of  tne  board  in  the  lant  few  days,  in  return-  poll  or  voting-place. 

ing  to  the  Legislature,  as  elected,  members  who  The  board  has  followed  this  requirement  of  the 
were  unquestionably  defeated,  ruiinjp  which,  to  my  law,  as  it  was  its  imperative  duty  to  do,  and  in 
mind,  are  so  clearly^  partisan  and  unjust,  defrauding  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
the  people  of  Louisiana  of  their  chosen  representa-  of  Election  forwarded  to  it  by  the  superviAors,  when 
tives,  that  my  self-respect  will  not  allow  mo  to  eitlier  of  the  counsel  appointed  by  the  political  par- 
longer  retain  a  seat  on  the  board.  ties  objected  to  the  count  of  any  polls,  and  laid  be- 

rfc«   4.\^^  Oii+v   ^*  tiaaa-^Ka.  ♦!»«.  T>»4.»«»{»»  '"ore  the  board  any  evidence  to  sustain  such  objec- 

On  the  24th  of  December  the  Returning  ^^^^  ^^^  polls  were  passed  over  and  not  can- 

i5oara  completed  its  labors.     The  laws  ae-  vassad  until  the  board  had  compiled  the  vote  from 

fining  the  daties  of  the  board,  its  method  of  all  the  polls  not  objected  to.    In  the  progress  of  the 

proceeding,  and  the  prinoiples  upon  which  its  examination  a  large  number  of  polls  were  objected 

decMonawere  ba«d,  are  aet  forth  in  its  re-  S^'at''imf  S?  *',^o  7«r.Mf ^ tb\'^^^^^^^^^^ 

pon  as  roiiows :  then  objected  to.   The  ^rounds  of  objection  to  some 

Kbw  Oblsans,  Ikomnbar  24, 1874.  of  the  polls  were  the  utilure  of  a  substantial  com- 

The  Beturning  Board,  in  closing  its  labor  of  can-  pliance  with  the  law  in  conducting  the  election  and 

vassing  and  compiling  tne  vote  of  the  State  given  at  making  the  returns  to  the  supervisors ;  to  some 

theelectionof  November  2d  last,  states  that  it  is  only  that  the  returns  of  the  oommusioners  had  been 

just  and  proper  that  the  returning  officers  should  changed  after  tbey  had  been  made  to  the  super- 

£i  ve  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  their  visors ;  and  to  the  far  greater  number  that  the  voters 

ibors,  and  tlie  principles  laid  down,  drawn  from  had  been  intimidateaso  that  they  did  not  regiettsr 

law,  to  direct  them  in  tne  diachaige  or  their  duties,  or  vote,  or  were  compelled  to  vote  differently  from 

In  the  first  place,  this  election  was  verjr  loosely  con-  what  they  desired.    Had  the  board  decided  that  any 

ducted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Election,  so  much  thing  like  a  strict  compliance  with  the  forms  of  law 

so  that  not  at  one-tenth  of  the  polls  in  the  State  In  holding  the  election  and  making  the  returns  to 

were  the  forms  required  by  law  observed.     The  the  supervisors  would  be  required,  the  effect  would 

law  requires  that  the  supervisors  of  re^stration  for-  have  been  that  so  many  of  the  polls  would  have 

ward  to  the  returning  officers  the  onginal  list  of  been  thrown  out  that  there  would  have  been  no  elec- 

votes  kept  by  the  Commissioners  of  Election ;  sec-  tion  in  the  Stste.    The  board  then  adopted  a  mlo 

ond,  a  statement  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  that  when  the  supervisor  had  returned  any  evidence 

number  of  votes  received  by  each ;  and,  third,  the  showing  an  election  was  held,  although  it  only  be  a 

tally-sheets,  all   of   which  the   Commissionera  oi  tally-sheet,  unsigned  or  sworn  to,  that  in  the  ab- 

Election  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  supervisors,  senoe  of  fraud  or  intimidation  it  would  compile  the 

and  tbey  to  forward  them  to  the  returning  officers,  vote  as  shown  b}[  such  evidence  or  document,  if  it 

In  many  cases  no  lists  of  voters  were  kept  by  tbe  may  be  called  evidence.    This  decision  disposed  of 

commissioners,  or,  if  there  were,  they  were  not  a  good  many  protests  to  the  reception  of  polls,  but 

forwarded  to  the  Beturning  Board  by  the  supervi-  when  substantial  forms  of  law  nad  not  oeen  ob- 

sors,  and  many  that  were  forwarded  to  the  Betum-  served^  and  evidence  of  fraud  or  intimidation  waa 

ing  Board  were  not  signed  or  sworn  to,  aa  the  law  produced,  the  fjailure  of  substantial  compliance  with 
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the  forms  of  law  was  considered  a  badge  of  frand,  poll  from  compilatioii  except  on  satisfactory  proof 
and  the  poll  was  rejected.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  that  saeh  violation  had  been  pei'petrated,  and  that 
mst  and  reasonable  role,  and  the  board  strictly  ad-  it  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  a  sufficient  number 
nered  to  it.  ot  voters  to  change  the  result  of  the  election.  As 
In  the  cose  of  Carroll,  St.  Helena,  and  St.  James  all  these  acts  to  produce  intimidation  had  been  per- 
Parishes,  where  it  was  charged  and  proved  that  the  petrated  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  and  against 
returns  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  super-  the  Bepublican  Party,  the  polls  excluded  from  com- 
visors  had  been  changed  after  they  came  into  the  Dilation  genenilly  gave  majorities  in  favor  of  the 
hands  of  the  supervisors,  the  board  took  evidence  Democratic  party,  and  their  exclusion  from  compi- 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  vote  and  made  the  lation  reduced  tbe  vote  of  that  ^arty,  and  in  some 
compilation  accordingly.  The  question  reused  against  instances  had  the  effect  of  retummg  representatives 
the  greater  number  or  the  polls  was  on  the  charge  and  other  officers  of  the  oppoaite  party  different 
of  intimidation  to  prevent  voters  from  voting  and  from  the  returns  made  bv  the  supervisors.  This  is 
forcing  them  to  vote  against  their  wishes.  To  estab-  the  natural  result  of  an  illegal  attempt  to  aoeomplish 
lish  this  charge  a  great  mass  of  affidavits  was  taken,  an  object,  and  is  no  fault  of  the  board, 
some  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  parishes,  ana  The  counsel  of  the  Democratic  party  protested 
some  to  particular  PolU,  and  a  mass  or  counter-affi-  against  the  counting  of  certain  polk  in  the  parishes 
davits  was  also  filed.  The  general  facts  proved  on  of  Natchitoches  and  Bossier,  on  the  grounds  that 
this  point  establish  that  about  May,  1874,  a  military  United  States  troops  were  expected  at  the  polls  on 
organization  known  as  the  White  League  was  estaln  the  day  of  election,  or  did  actually  visit  the  pHoUs 
lished  in  this  State  and  permeated  every  neighbor-  on  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to  assist  tbe  United 
hood ;  that  the  object  or  this  organization  was  to  States  Marshal  to  arrest  persons  charged  with  viola- 
prevent  colored  men  from  voting  unless  they  could  tions  of  the  United  States  law,  and  that,  in  oonse- 
be  controlled  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  to  quence,  a  great  number  of  Democrats  did  not  attend 
prevent  them  ftom  holding  office ;  and,  further,  to  the  polls  and  vote,  for  fear  of  arrest  by  the  United 
compel  the  Bepublicans  holding  office  under  the  States  troops.  Even  if  such  facts  had  been  fully 
present  State  government  to  abdicate  their  offices,  proved  as  alleeed,  we  do  not  see  that  there  was  sny 
and  to  prevent  the  Republican  party  in  this  State  violation  of  the  law  in  United  States  troops  doing 
from  organizing,  with  a  view  of  concentrating  their  so.  Certainly,  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  a^rain^t 
party  at  the  late  election,  and  expel  the  white  Re-  the  United  States  law  cannot  say  he  is  intimidated 
publicans  from  the  State  unless  they  would  desist  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Marshal  was  try- 
nrom  organizing  the  Republican  party  in  this  State  ing  to  arrest  him.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  guilty, 
and  withdraw  from  the  active  support  of  that  party,  and  he  cannot  urge  his  crime  as  protection.  Persons 
The  means  taken  by  this  White  League  organization  not  conscious  of  their  ffuilt  would  not  flee  from  the 
to  accomplish  the  aoove  purposes  are  shown  to  have  presence  of  a  United  Marshal  and  hispotte  of  United 
been  by  throats  that,  if  the  colored  voters  did  not  States  soldiers.  This  is  preposterous,  and  we  did 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  they  should  be  expelled  not  consider  this  a  good  ground  of  intimidation, 
from  the  plantations  on  which  they  were  forming.  There  were  no  returns  of  the  election  ih>m  the 
be  deprived  of  their  crops,  be  excluded  from  renting  parish  of  De  Soto  bv  the  Supervisor  of  Registration, 


persisted  in  organizing  the  Republican  party ;  and  from  the  parish.    The  board  decided  that  they  could 

white  Republicans  threatened  with  personal  vio-  not  receive,  canvass,  and  compile  such  retnms.    The 

lence,  proscription  in  business  and  socially  of  them-  parties  in  Interest  applied  to  the  proper  court  for  a 

selves  and  families,  and  with  hanging  if  they  per-  mandamus  to  compel  the  board  to  receive  the  can- 

sisted  in  organizing  the  party  with  a  view  to  toe  late  vuss  and  compile  those  returns,  but  upon  trial  the 

elections.    This  organization  in  armed  bands,  in  court  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  board.    The  same 

many  parishes  in  the  State,  carried  their  threats  of  principle  was  acted  upon  in  the  Terrebonne  case. 

f Personal  violence  into  effect  by  killing  some  Repub-  There  was  no  supervisor  in  the  parish  of  Winn,  the 

leans,  whipping  and  ill-treating  others,  and  com-  one  appointed  for  that  parish  having  been  expelled 

pelled  the  parish  officers  holding  office  under  the  from  tneparish,  and  an  unauthorized  person  assumed 

present  State  government  to  abdicate  their  offices,  to  act.    They  could  not  recognize  sucn  lawlessness. 
This  was  partmularly  the  case  in  all  the  Red  River        The  board  submits  to  the  Legislature  and  people 

parishes,  most  of  the  T4che  parishes,  and  in  the  of  this  State  the  result  of  their  investigation,  with  a 

parishes  between  the  Red  and  Washita  Rivers.  consciousness  that  they  haveproperly  discharged 

All  the  above  acts,  resorted  to  by  the  White-League  their  trust.        J.  MADISON  WTELlS,  President, 
organization  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  were  clear 

violations  of  both  State  and  United  States  laws,  and        The  resnlta  as  returned  by  the  board,  exclud- 

would  subject  the  perpetrators  of  t^®  af »  *o^i^.  ,      ^^   retaras  of  those  polls  and  parishes  that 

fo^rr^Vo'ftS^reo;^^^^^^^^  hiS  been  thrown  out  b/th^  boar'd,  show  th^^ 
tion,  which  prevented  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  69,644  votes  were  oast  for  Dnbmclet,  tiie  Re- 
election in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Grant,  were  publican  candidate  for  Treasurer;  and  68,586 
so  general  and  overwhelming  that  the  board  felt  f^j  Moncure,  making  the  majority  of  the  for- 

rn7in"m1i^Vorrp^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^'     Fifty-four  Republican  and  fifty- 

factory  proof  that  intimidation  had  been  used  at  de-  tw^o  Conservative  members  of  the  MgisUture 

signatea  polls,  so  as  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  were  returned ;  the  election  of  five  members 

peaceable  election  at  such  polls,  and  they  were  ex-  was  not  detennined,  but  referred  to  the  Lejfis- 

cluded  from  the  compihition  as  the  law  requires,  j^^ure  for  decision.      The  five  constitutional 

te-iX:ro1^nlAuCrlo»  XoMm'o!  ^nendmeuts  reoommended  by  Governor  Kel- 

cratic  party,  shall  clearly  and  generally  violate  the  logg  and  approved   by  the  Legislature  were 

laws  or  the  country  to  control  an  election  in  their  ratified  beyond  dispute,  as  it  was  admitted 

interests,  it  is  but  just  and  proper  that,  when  they  that  this  ratification  would  not  be  defeated  by 

^e  shown  to  have  brought  such  acts  to  bear  on.  an  ^^    ^^^  ^f  ^^^  p^Hg  ^^  parishes  which  had 

election,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  profit  by  ,         «o«o^*^»;i 

them,  and  such  is  the  intention  of  the  law.  The  Deen  rejeotea.  _^  ,  ^.  „  ^  .  t>  ^ 
board,  however,  in  this  case  did  not  exclude  any        When  the  report  oi  tne  xCetoming  J>oara 
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had  been  made  pnblio,  Mr.  HcEnery  pablisbed  "Wab  Dbpabtmxkt,    '  \ 

the  following  protest :  ^        ^'^^^^^^^'^^If^^i.  f 

®  *^  ^AflHnroTON,  D.  C,  December  24, 1874.  ) 

N»w  Oblbaks,  December  26, 1874.  To  Zieutenant- General  P.  H.  Shebidaw,  f?fti<«d  iSto^ 

The  wrong  JuBt  perpetrated   b/  the   Beturninff  Army,  Chicago,  Id. 

Board  agamat  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  wliick  Sib  :  If,  in  the  course  of  the  inspection  and  inves- 


vitally  threatens  the  safety  and  integrity  of  republi*    tigation  the  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  you  to 


and  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  any  free  people.  the  President  of  the  United  States  hereby  authorizes 

Besistance  to  the  national  authority,  represented  and  Instructs  you  to  take  the  command  accordingly, 

hero  by  a  large  portion  of  the  army  and  a  naval  fleet,  and  to  establish  your  headquarters  at  such  a  point 

sustaining  a  usurpation,  and  stifling  the  voice  of  the  as  you  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  public 

people,  has  never  been  meditated.  service. 

JOHN  MoBNEBY.  I  am,  sir.  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

^,        ,,                       .    ,      «           .       ^       ,  E.  B.  TO WKSEND,  A(^utant-General. 
When  the  returns  of  the  Ketarmng  Board 

became  known,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  As  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legis- 

on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives.    The  Bepub-  latare  drew  near,  the  excitement  increased, 

licans  feared  that  the  results  as  announced  by  The  Conservatives  were  charged  with  attempt- 

the  Returning  Board  would  be  disputed  with  ing  to  kidnap,  and  even  threatening  to  assas- 

violence,  and  the  indications  were  plain  that  sinate  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature, 

the  approaching  assembling  of  the  Legislature  iQ  order  to  reduce  the  Republican  majority  to 

would  not  be  peaceable.    In  view  of  this  threat-  ^  minority.    A  few  days  prior  to  the  time  of 

ened  violence,  and  of  the  fact  that  civil  war  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  A.  G.  Cou- 

might  break  out  any  moment,  as  it  had  done  8l'^  a  Republican  member,  was  arrested  upon 

in  September,  the  President  of  the  United  cm  alleged  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  kept 

States  ordered  General  Sheridan  to  make  a  in  confinement  antil  after  the  meeting  of  the 

tour  of  inspection  through  certain  of  the  South-  Legislature.     The  Republicans  charged  that 

em  States,  wilji  the  view  of  reporting  the  con-  the  sole  object  of  this  proceeding  was  to  pre- 

dition  of  affairs  there,  and  to  assume  command  vent  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cousin  at  the  open- 

of  the  Department  of  the  South  if  in  his  judg-  ing  of  the  Legislature.    The  Conservatives, 

ment  it  became  advisable.    The  confidential  however,  declared  that  the  arrest  was  bona 

instructions  to  General  Sheridan,  and  the  order  ^de  and  for  legitimate  cause.    Mcgor  Merrill, 

to  assume  command,  were  as  follows :  m  command  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the 

Wab  Depabtmeitt,     )  ^^  River  District,  having  been  instructed  to 

Washihotow,  B.  C,  December,  24, 1874.  J  be  in  readiness  for  any  violence  or  unlawful 

To  General  P.  H.  Shbbidav,  Chicago^  Til.  proceedings,  reported  as  follows  upon  the  con- 

Gbwkbal  :  The  President  sent  for  me  this  morn-  ^ition  of  affairs  in  that  region  : 

ing,  and  desires  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  ° 

to  visit  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  Headquabtbbs  Distbiot  of  Uppbb  Rjej>  Bivxb,  ) 

especially  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Yidcsburg  and  Subxvbpobt,  La.^  December  80, 1874.      ] 

Jackson,  Miss.,  and  ascertain  for  yourself,  and  for  To  the  J^utant-Generaly  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

his  information,  the  general  condition  of  matters  in  Sib  :  Befcrring  to  your  telegram  of  December  18th, 

those  localities.    You  need  not  confine  your  visit  to  directing  me  in  certain  events  to  be  in  readiness  to 

the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  may  ex-  suppress  violence,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  that 

tend  your  trip  to  other  States,  Alabama,  etc,  il  you  I  will  do  it,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  view 


lowing  are  the  facts  ss  nearly 
dition  of  affairs,  and  to  receive  such  suggestions  iVom  tain :  The  State  Betuming  Board  have  oificially  an- 
you  as  you  may  deem  advisable  and  judicious.  In-  nounoed  that  the  candidates  for  office  in  this  parish 
closed  nerewitn  is  an  order  authorizing  you  to  as-  on  what  is  known  as  the  Badical  ticket  are  duly  and 
sume  command  of  the  Military  Division  of^he  South,  lawfully  elected.  ^  The  leaders  of  the  opposing  party 
or  any  portion  of  that  division,  should  ^ou  see  prop-  declare  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  persons 
er  to  do  so.  It  may  be  possible  that  oiroumstances  there  declared  elected  shall  not  take  or  hold  the 
may  arise  which  would  render  this  a  proper  course  offices.  This  determination  appears  to  be  well  set- 
to  pursue.  Tou  can.  if  you  desire  it,  see  General  tied,  and  is  so  generally  expressed  and  approved  by 
McDowell  in  Louisville,  and  make  known  to  him  a  laige  minority  of  the  whites,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
confidentially  the  object  of  vour  tripj  but  this  is  not  it  is  more  than  an  idle  threat.  This  expression,  in 
required  of  you.  Communication  with  him  by  you  many  instances,  is  accompanied  by  threats  of  vio- 
is  left  entirely  to  your  own  jnd^ent.  Of  course,  lence,  and  even  of  death,  to  the  officers  if  they  at- 
you  can  take  with  you  such  gentlemen  of  vour  staff  tempt  to  take  the  offices,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 


.  _  presence 

referred  to  will  have,  it  Is  presumed,  a  beneficial  referred  to  are  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 

effect.    The  President  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  a  Legislature,  and  all  three  are  now  in  New  Orleans, 

trip  South  might  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  that  j^ou  The  others  are  Parish  Judge  Cresswell.  Sheriff  Heff- 

might  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  information  ner,  and  several  minor  officers,  the  police  jury,  jus- 

on  the  subject  about  which  we  desire  to  learn.    Tou  tices  of  the  peace,  and  constables.    There  is  on  the 

can  make  your  return  by  Washington,  and  make  a  part  of  most  of  tnem  'such  apprehension  of  danger 

verbal  report,  and  ^so  inform  me  fVom  time  to  time  in  assuming  their  duties  that,  except  the  Paiish 

of  your  views  and  conclusions.    Yours  truly,  etc.  Judfre,  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  will  attempt  or 

W.  W.  BELKNAP,  Secretary  of  War.  could  be  induced  to  take  hia  office.    The  Pariah 
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Judge  is  a  man  of  oourage  and  coolness,  and  I  can-  I  was  in  the  <uty  prior  to  tbe  4th  of  Janaai7,  the 
not  tell  whether  he  will  attempt  to  take  his  office  or  general  topic  of  conversation  was  the  scenes  of  blood- 
not.  I  have  not  seen  him  recentl j,  and  have  no  shed  that  were  liable  to  occur  on  that  day,  and  I  re- 
definite  infonnation  of  his  purpose.  As  long  as  any  peatedly  heard  threats  of  assassinating  the  Governor, 
or  all  of  these  officers  choose  to  refuse  to  exercise  and  regrets  expressed  that  he  was  not  killed  on  the 
the  ftinctions  of  their  office,  I  conceive  I  am  not  14th  of  September  last;  also  threats  of  the  assaaaina- 
called  upon  to  do  any  thing  in  the  matter.  My  in-  tion  of  Bepublican  members  of  the  House  in  order  to 
structions  cover  Uie  following  points,  and  wiu  be  secure  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Speaker.  I  also 
carried  out :  know  of  the  kidnapning  bv  the  banditti  of  Mr.  Con- 
That  I  recognize  as  legal  State  officials  only  such  sin,  one  of  the  momoers-elect  of  the  Legislature, 
peraons  as  are  recoffuixed  as  such  by  the  recompiled  In  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  make  the  State- 
executive  or  judiciu  officers  of  the  State ;  that  in  the  House  safe  for  the  peaceable  assembUnfi[  of  the  Legia- 
legal  exercise  of  their  duties  such  officers  must  not  lature,  General  Emory,  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
be  violently  disturbed  or  interfered  with,  and  if  such  (Governor,  stationed  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
violence  occurs  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  suppress  it;  building.  Owing  to  these  precautions  the  Legislature 


lefi[al  tribunals.  ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  as  acconung  to  law  he  was 

The  leading  Radicals  have  left.    The  usual  wor-  empowered  to  do.    One  hundred  and  two  legall^- 

ryinfj^  and  harassing  of  negroes  go  on  without  inter-  returned  members  answered  to  their  names.    Of  tius 

mission,  but  lately  no  acts  of  violence  have  come  to  number,  flfty-two  were  Bepublicans,  and  fifty  Demo- 

my  notice.    Such  acts  ar^  now  confined  to  plunder-  crats.    Before  entering  toe  House.  Mr.  L.  A.  Wilts 

in^,  with  or  without  some  show  of  legal  fonus,  and  had  been  selected  in  caucas  as  the  Democratic  nomi- 

driving  them  from  their  homes  to  seek  places  to  live  nee  for  Speaker,  and  Michael  Hahn  as  the  Sepnb- 

elsewhere.    Very  respectfuljyyoar  obedient  servant,  licannommee. 

LEWIS  MEBRILL,  Mr.  Y igers  had  not  finished  announcing  the  result, 

Major  Seventh  Cavalry,  commanding.  when  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Biliieu,  ot  Lafourche, 

The  circumstance,  attending  the  organiza-  &7V%^p«';„^pt,td^l!S^rhe'S^fo^'^ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  on  the  4tn  of  January  ^t  that  time,  when  some  one  put  the  question,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  amid  cheers  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Different  re-  Mr.  Wilts  dashed  on  to  the  rostrum,  pushed  aside  Mr. 
ports  have  given  somewhat  varying  details  of  m«"»,  *£l^^  ^j'S  Speaker's  chair  imd  gavel,  jmd 
li.«  ;rv>,v^«f»»4-  ^^^«^.  ^p  ♦i^of  A^rT  T?.xn«  •«>  dcolared  himself  Speaker.  A  protest  ag^nat  this 
the  important  events  of  that  day.  Four  re-  arbitrary  and  unlawful  proceeding  was  proSiply  made 
porta,  however,  have  been  made  which  may  be  by  members  of  the  majority,  but  Mr.  wiltx  paid  no 
regarded  as  official  in  character,  and  which  attention  to  these  protests,  and  on  motion  from  some 
fully  represent  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  o^o  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  it  was  de- 
One  is  the  official  report  made  to  the  Govern-  ?lf"^  *1^^^  ^^4 J?"''Sf*'^^.^2°'^f i'A!^  ^^^^ 
_„-^*.i  TT'i.jja*.*  u  n~  10V  •  Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Trezevant  at  onoe  aprans 
ment  of  the  Umted  States  by  General  Shen-  forward  and  occupied  the  Clerk's  chwr  amid  the  wild- 
dan,  who  had  arrived  m  New  Orleans  several  est  confusion  over  the  whole  House.  Mavor  Wiltx 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  again,  on  another  nomination  from  tue  Demo- 
assumed  command  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  even-  oi*tio  side  of  the  House,  declared  one  Flood  elected 
ing  of  the  4th.     Two  were  prepared  for  pre-  8ergeant-at-Arms,  and  ordered  a  certain  number  of 

'^....■^               V          *^    'x!^       7^    *^  assistants  to  be  appointed.     Instantly  a  lanre  num- 

sentation  to  Congress  by  committees  of  oppo-  ber  of  men  througKout  the  hall,  who  had  &en  ad- 

sing  political  parties  in  the  Louisiana  House  of  mitted  on  various  pretexts,  such  as  renorters  and 

Representatives ;  and  the  fourth  was  made  by  members'  friends  and  spectators,  turned  down  the 

the  members  of  the  Congressional  Committee  lappelsoftlieir  coats,  upon  which  were  pinned  blue- 

who  had  visited  New  Orleans  .to  investigate  fe'^^^^SSriTT^n-l^^^^^^ 

the  condition  of  affairs  m  Louisiana,  and  were  Assembly  was  in  the  possession  of  the  minority,  and 

witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  White  League  of  Louisiana  had  made  good  it« 

in  the  Legislative  hall  of  that  State.     (The  last-  threat  of  seizing  the  House,  many  of  the  Assistant 

named  report  will  be  found  under  the  title  Sereeants-at-Arms  being  well  known  as  captains  of 

PirBLio  DooTiMEXTS.)    As  the  matter  is  of  the  rnr^tr^udTnCrofThis  m^^^^^^^ 

deepest  current  interest,  and  will  be  of  impor-  ing  Republican  members  had  not  failed  to  protest 

tance  in  the  future,  it  becomes  imperative  to  again  and  again  against  this  revolutionary  action  of 

preserve  in  permanent  form  whatever  may  '^*  minority,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  many  of  the 

throw  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  day.  ^S:i^^arca'^  M?.  ^^i^eSTho'^ci^^irJt^ 

The  other  reports  above  referred  to  are  there-  gin,  the  original  roll  of  the  House  as  returned  by  the 

fore  here  given  as  follows :  Secretary  of  Stote.    The  excitement  was  now  veiy 

OBNKEAL  amsroAN's  REPORT  ^'®f''  *°^  *^®  acting  Speaker  directed  the  Se^feant^ 

QBNBBAL  BHBBIDAN  8  BEPORT.  at-Arms  to  prevent  the  egress  or  ingress  of  members 

HsADQUASTEBS  MujTABT  Divisxoir  OT  TKE 1  or  othcrs,  and  several  exciting  souffles  in  which 

Mjssoubi.  .  >  knives  and  pistols  were  drawn,  took  place,  and  for  a 
New  Oblavs,  La.,  January  8^876.  )  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  bloodshed  would  ensue. 
To  Son.  W.  W.  BxLKVAP,  Seffp  of  War^  Washington  :  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dupre,  a  Democratic  member 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  re-  from  Orleans  Parish,  moved  that  the  military  power 
port  of  affairs  as  they  occurred  here  in  the  organiza-  of  the  General  Government  be  invoked  to  preserve 
tion  of  the  State  Leffislature  of  January  4, 1875.  I  the  peace,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointea  to  wait 
was  not  in  command  of  this  military  department  on  General  de  Trobriand,  the  commanding  officer 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  the  4th  instant,but  I  fully  of  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at  the  State- 
indorse,  and  am  willing  to  be  held  responsible  for,  House,  and  re<|uest  his  assistance  in  dearingthe  lob- 
Acta  of  the  military  as  conservators  of  the  public  bv. '  The  motion  was  adopted.  A  committee  of  five, 
peace  upon  that  day.    During  the  few  days  in  which  of  which  Mr.  Dupre  was  made  chairman,  was  sent  to 
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'  wait  upon  General  de  Trobriand  and  aoon  retumed 
\r\th.  tnat  ol&oer,  who  waa  accompanied  by  two  of 
hia  staff-offloera.  As  General  de  Trobriand  walked 
down  to  the  Speaker's  desk  loud  applause  burst  from 
the  Demooiatio  side  of  the  House.  General  de 
Trobriand  asked  the  acting  Speaker  if  it  waa  not 
possible  for  him  to  preserve  order  without  appealing 
to  him  to  preserve  order  as  a  United  States  Army 
ot&cer.  lir.  Wilts  sMd  it  was  not,  whereupon  the 
general  proceeded  to  the  lobby,  and,  addressing  a  few 
words  to  the  excited  crowd,  peace  waa  at  once  re- 
stored. On  motion  of  Mr.  J/iipre,  Mr.  Wilts  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  Genend  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana^  thanked  General  de  Trobriand  for  hia 
interference  in  behalf  of  law  and  order,  and  the  gen- 
eral withdrew. 

The  Republicans  had  now  generally  withdrawn 
from  the  hall,  and  united  in  signing  a  petition  to  the 
Governor,  atating  their  grievancea  and  asking  his 
aid,  whicn  petition,  signed  by  fifty-two  legally-re* 
turned  members  of  the  House,  is  in  my  possession. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Wiltz 
in  ejecting  the  Clerk  of  the  old  House,  Mr.  Billieu 
moved  that  two  gentlemen  from  the  parish  of  Be 
Soto,  one  from  Winn,  one  from  Bienville,  and  one 
from  Iberia,  who  had  not  been  returned  by  the  Be- 
tuming  Board,  be  sworn  in  as  members,  and  they 
were  accordingly  sworn  in  by  Mr.  Wilts,  and  took 
their  seata  on  Uie  floor  as  members  of  the  House.  A 
motion  was  now  made  that  the  House  proceed  with 
its  permanent  organisation,  and  acoordmgly  the  roll 
was  called  by  Mr.  Tresevant,  the  acting  Clerk,  and 
Wilts  was  declared  Speaker,  and  Tresevant  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Acting  on  the  protests  made  by  the  minority  of  the 
House,  the  Governor  now  requested  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  department  to  aid  him  in  restor- 
ing order,  and  enable  the  legally-returned  members 
of  the  House  to  proceed  with  its  organisation  accord- 
ing to  law.  This  request  was  reasonable,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Bemembering  vividly  the  terri- 
ble massacres  that  took  place  in  this  city  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1866, 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  believing  that  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  Le^lature  were,  or 
would  be,  endangered  in  case  an  organization  under 
the  law  was  attempted,  the  posse  was  furnished,  with 
the  request  that  care  snould  he  taken  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  returned  bv  the  Betumiujg 
Board  should  Be  ejected  from  the  noor.  This  mili- 
tary 0«m»«  performed  its  dutv  under  directions  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  ana  removed  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  those  persons  who  had  been  illegally 
seated,  and  who  had  no  legal  right  to  be  there ;  where- 
upon the  Democrats  rose  and  left  the  House,  and  the 
remaining  members  proceeded  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion under  the  State  laws. 

In  all  this  turmoil,  in  which  bloodshed  was  immi- 
nenty  the  mUiary  w)sse  behaved  with  great  discre- 
tion. When  Mr.  Wilts,  the  usurping  Speaker  of 
the  House,  called  for  troops  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
they  were  given  him ;  wnen  the  Governor  of  the 
State  called  for  a  posse  for  the  same  purpose  and  to 
enforce  the  law,  it  was  furnished  also.  Ilad  this  not 
been  done,  it  is  my  Arm  belief  that  scenes  of  blood- 
shed would  have  ensued. 

P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Lieutenant-General. 

The  following  report  was  snbmitted  to  the 
LoniBiana  Legislature,  on  the  11th  of  January, 
by  a  Republican  committee  of  that  body,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  forwarded  to 
Gongrees : 

lb  ik$  ITonorabU  Sbeaker  and  Members  of  the  Sinus 
of  BeprstsntaUoss  of  ths  Stats  of  Zouisiana: 
QtjsTLXKES :  Tour  committee,  selected  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  revolutionary  proceedings  that  trans- 
pired in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on 
Monday,  January  4,  1870,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 


following  statement,  and  recommend  that  it  be  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Bespectfully, 

JAMES  S.  MATHEWS, 
GEOBGE  DBDBY, 
CHABLES  W.  LOWELL, 
W.  P.  SOUTHABD, 
B.  B.  BAY. 

Betums  of  the  election  held  November  2, 1874,  as 
promulgated  by  the  proper  returning  officers  thereof 
according  to  law,  show  that  there  were  elected  to 
the  House  fifty- three  Bepublicans  and  flft^-three 
Democrats,  and  there  were  five  seats  for  which  the 
returning  officers  had  made  no  returns,  which  were 
referred  for  decision  of  the  right  to  hola  them  to  the 
General  Assemblv. 

The  whole  numoer  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
is  111;  a  quorum  is  a  majority  of  tne  members 
elected,  and  was,  at  that  time,  54.  A  quorum,  when 
the  whole  number  is  seated,  is  56. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  any  fixed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  a  posse  of  unauthorised 
persons  secretly  kidnapped  A.  G.  Cousin,  a  Bepub- 
lican  member,  and  by  force  and  violence  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  city,  under  color  of  a  pretended  ohar^ 
of  embezslement  of  |60,  across  Lake  Pontohartram 
to  a  distant  parish,  where  they  held,  him  in  confine- 
ment until  after  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  afterward  released  him,  the 
very  men  who  made  the  charge  goinjg^  on  his  bond, 
and  acknowledging  that  their  object  in  arresting  and 
detaining  him  was  to  break  a  Bepublican  migonty. 

Certain  parties  in  the  mean  while  sought,  by  the 
payment  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  certain  Be- 
puolican  members,  to  bribe  three  of  them  to  vote  for 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Speaker.  Attempts 
were  made  to  kidnap  other  Bepublican  members. 
Public  and  repeated  threats  were  made,  for  weeks 
previous  to  the  4th  of  January,  of  violence  and  as* 
sassination  toward  certain  Bepublican  members  of 
the  General  Assembly.  These  threats  and  menaces 
were  repeated,  confirmed  and  indorsed  by  the  press 
of  the  opposition  throughout  the  State. 

In  consequence  of  information  in  his  possession 
that  organized  violence  was  intended  to  be  used 
to  influence  the  organization  of  the  House,  the  Gov- 
ernor placed  the  State-House  under  the  military 
command  of  General  H.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  State 
militia,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  and  sustain  the 
police.  Under  this  order.  General  Campbell  ex- 
cluded from  the  building,  on  Monday,  all  but  offi- 
cials of  the  State  government,  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  persons  claiming  to  be  members, 
judges,  members  of  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
United  States  civil,  military,  and  naval  forces. 

The  constitutional  provisions  to  govern  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  are  as  follows : 

AsTicLX  28.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall 
choose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Abt.  84.  Each  House  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  judge  of  the  qualifications,  elections^  snd  re- 
turns of  its  members,  but  a  contested  election  shall 
be  determined  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Abt.  86.  Each  House  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  keep  and  publish  weekly  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  members  on  any 
question,  and,  at  the  desire  of  two  of  them,  they 
snail  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  law  governing  the  organization  of  the  House 
is  as  follows : 

Section  44,  Article  XXYIII.,  approved  November 
80, 187d.— That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  last 
Gener^  Assembly  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as,  according  to  the  returns,  shall  have  been 
elected  to  either  Dranoh  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Clerk  and  Secretary 
to  place  the  names  of  tne  Bepresentatives  and  Sen* 
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aton  elect  bo  fbmished  apon  the  roll  of  the  House  Bepabliean  members  of  the  House  Mr.  Wilts  gsre, 
and  of  the  Senate  respectively ;  and  those  Bepre-  or  caused  to  be  given,  instructions  to  the  persona 
sentativea  and  Senators  whose  names  are  so  placed  assuming  to  be  Semants-at-Arms,  not  to  aUow  any 
by  the  Clerk  and  Secretary  respectively,  in  accord-  one  to  pass  out  of  or  to  enter  tiie  House.  Oreaft 
ance  with  the  foregoing  provision,  and  none  other,  commotion  at  once  ensued,  and  quite  a  number  of 
shall  be  competent  to  organize  the  House  of  Ropre-  knives  and  revolvers  were  drawn  and  displayed  in  n 
sentatives  or  Senate.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  threatening  manner.  Most  of  the  Republican  mem- 
construed  to  conflict  with  Article  XXXIV.  of  the  bers  had  already  left  the  room  amid  great  oonfhaiofn, 
constitution  of  the  State.  when  Mr.  Bupre,  of  Orleans,  a  Democratic  member. 
At  twelve  o'clock  k.  on  January  4, 1875,  the  State-  moved  that  the  Speaker  be  requested  to  call  on  tiie 
House  being  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd  of  sev-  United  States  troops  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
eral  thousand  persons,  the  members  assembled  in  House.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  a  committee,  of 
the  hall  of  the  Mouse,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  which  Mr.  Dupre  was  appointed  chairman,  was  ap- 
roll  of  the  House.  Immediately  afterward,  or  a  lit-  pointed  to  wait  on  General  de  Trobriand  and  request 
tie  before  the  Clerk  had  flnished  the  announcement  the  interference  of  United  States  troops  to  preserve 
of  the  number  of  members  who  answered  to  their  the  peace.    In  a  short  time  the  committee  returned. 


replied 

elect  a  Speaker.  "  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  Mr.  Wilts  stated  in  substance 

Mr.  Billieu,  psying  no  attention  to  the  protest  of  the  reason  for  his  being  summoned,  and  informed 

the  Clerk,  proceeded  hurriedlv  to  publish  his  own  him  of  the  impossibility  of  his  beiuff  able  to  enforce 

motion,  against  the  protest  of  sll  the  Republican  rep-  order  and  preserve  peace.    GenersI  de  Trobriand, 

resentatives.  in  substance,  the  committee  being  unable  to  get  the 

The  motion  was  put  in  a  quick  and  excited  man-  exact  words,  asked  Mr.  Wilts  whether  It  was  not 

ner,  and  not  in  a  loud  voice,  and  was  voted  for  only  possible  for  him  to  preserve  order  and  keep  the 

by  a  portion  of  even  the  Democratic  members.    The  peace  without  calling  on  him  as  a  United  states 

negative  was  not  put  at  all.  officer.    Mr.  Wilts  replied  that  it  was  impossible ; 

Mr.  Wilts,  having  previously  taken  a  position  that  he  had  already  instructed  the  Sergeant-at-Arma 

near  t)ie  Clerk's  desk,  as  quick  as  thought,  upon  to  do  so.    Then  General  de  Trobriand  took  action 

putting  the  motion,  and  without  waiting  for  any  in  the  matter,  and  quiet  was  restored  with  little 

announcement  of  the  vote,  sprang  to  the  Speak-  trouble.    Mr.  WUtz  then  assured  General  de  Tro- 

er's  desk  where  the  Clerk  was  standing,  seized  the  briand  that  his  coming  had  prevented  bloodshed, 

gavel  from  his  hand,  and  pushed  the  Clerk  vio-  and,  as  your  committee  is  reliably  informed,  on  mo- 

lently  off  the  stand,  and  declared  himself  temporary  tion  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  General  Assem- 

Speaker.    Following  him  was  W.  T.  Houston,  first  bly  of  Louisiana  for  hia  prompt  response  to  the 

justice  of  the  peace  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  who  summons  of  the  House,  and  the  general   retired, 

took  from  his  pocket  a  book  looking  like  a  Bible,  The  Republican  members  then  signed  and  presented 

and  proceeded  to  go  through  the  form  of  administer-  the  following  application  to  the  Governor,  request* 

inff  an  oath.  ing  that  the  legal  members  be  put  in  posseaaion  of 

Mr.  Wilts,  as  temporary  Speaker,  assumed  to  ad-  the  hall : 
minister  the  oath  to  members  tn  nuute.  against  the  New  Oblsaits,  Januarff  4, 1875b 

protest  of  the  Republican  members.    Some  Demo-  2b  Bis  ExcdUncy  yfuiiAM.  P.  Kxllooo,  Governor, 
cratic  members  then  made  a  motion  to  elect  Trese-        d ^^  g^j .  rpj^^  undersigned,  members-elect  of  the 

vant  as  Clerk.    Mr.  WiHs  put  the   motion,  and  HouseofRepresenUtives  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

declared  it  oamed.    Mr.  Trezovant  at  once  sprang  ^^e  State,  assembled  at  the  hall  of  the  House,  in  the 

forward  and  took  the  Clerk's  chair.    Immediately  state-House,  at  12  m.  this  day,  and  answered  to  the 

after,  in  a  humed  and  excited  manner,  a  Mr.  Flood  ^^  ^^^  ^J  ^y^^  ^lerk.    Immediately  thereafter  the 

was  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms  upon  motion  by  a  ^^^^^  ^^^  forcibly  taken  possession  of  in  violation 

Democratic  member;  also,  a  motion  was  made  from  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^  attempt  was  made  to  organise  the 

the  same  side  of  the  House  that  a  number  of  Assist-  House  contrary  to  lawf  We  cannot  obtain  our  legal 

K- ifT'n^***!^'?^"  }^  appointed  by  the  Chair,  ^ghts  unless  the  members-elect  are  placed  in  pSs- 

which  the  Chair  declared  earned,  when  a  larje  num-  g^^j^^  ^f  ^^^  ^all.    Whenerer  the  h&i  is  dear^of 

ber  of  persons  at  once  api)eaTed  wearing  badges,  on  ^  persons  save  the  gentlemen  elected  we  wiU  pro- 

which  wss  prmted     Assistant  Sergeant-at-Anns,"  ^,^^5  to  organize.    We  therefore  invoke  your  ai^l  in 
While  all  tTie  above  motions  were  being  put,  the      ^^    jj*  yM  in  possession  of  the  members-elect, 

BepubUcan   members  objected,  and  called  for  the  ^^a^  ^%         atten/to  the  performance  of  our  duties 

yeas  and  nays,  all  of  which  was  disregarded  by  the  Bespectful& 

acting  Speaker.   Colonel  Lowell,  a  Republican  mem-        jj^^  f^^^^  ^^iQ  signatures  of  flfty-two,  including 

ber,  made  the  point  of  order  that  the  constitution  |J,q  foUowinir  • 

of  the  State  allowed  any  two  members  to  call  for  the        j  j^ave  consented  to  sign  this  document  on  the 
yeas  and  navs  on  any  motion.    Mr.  WUts  decided  ^^^  ^hat  the  conservatfve  members  of  the  House 

the  point  of  order  not  well  taken.    {See  constitu-  6^^^  .^t  a  precedent  by  appointing  a  special  com- 

tional  provision  above.)   The  pretended  House  then  ^^^^  ^^  /^ij  ^^  q^^^^j  ^^  TrobAmd,  who  Imme- 

prooeeded,  in  deflance  of  the  law,  to  swear  m  five  diately  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoiso,  escorted 

additional   Democratic   membew,   to   wit :    James  ^    ^J^^  ^^^^^^  committee. 
Bnoe,  Jr., of  BienviUe:  Charles  Schuler  and  JohnL.  ^      ROBERT  F.  GUICHARD, 

%T,i  r  KXroVwL^y^afheW^  RepresenUtive  of  St.^emard. 

gave  themselves  a  minority.    The  Republicans  pro-        This  was  signed  by  ilfty-two  legally-elected  and 

tested  against  this  violence  and  lawlessness,  but  returned  members.    In  response  to  this  application 

their  protests  were  disregarded.    The  Democrats  the  Governor  applied  to  tne  military  force  of  the 

then  assumed  to  elect  a  permanent  chairman.    Mr.  United  States  to  assist  his  officers  in  expelling  in- 

Wilts  declared  himself  elected,  after  going  through  truders  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  preserving 

the  usual  fbrm^  having  receivea,  as  he  cliums,  fifty-  order,  which  assistance  was  rendered,  and  by  it  or- 

fivo  votes,  which  included  the  five  men  seated  m  der  was  restored. 

violation  of  law,  the  Republican  members  withdraw-        When  the  Republican  members  returned  to  the 

ing  and  not  voting,  as  they  deemed  the  proceeding  hsll,  followin|f  (ieneral  de  Trobriand  at  his  request 

illegal.    About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  and  under  his  protection,  and  attempted  to  follow 
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him  throngh  the  door,  the  Sergeant^at-Arms  at  the  seats,  reserTing  to  their  opponents,  if  any,  all  rights 

door,  by  order  of  Mr.  Wilts,  closed  the  door  in  their  of  contestation." 

faces  and  forcibly  prevented  them  from  entering,  These  Ave,  being  members  from  the  four  parishes 

and  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  until  the  atten*  whose  returns  the  returning  Board  had  neglected  to 

tion  of  General  de  Trobriand  was  called  to  the  fact,  promulgate  and  had  referred  to  the  Legislature  for 

and  at  his  order  the  Bepublican  members  were  ad-  its  deoision,  were  then  duly  sworn  in  and  took  their 

mitted  and  the  five  intruders  were  expelled.    The  seats. 

Democratic  members,  with  Mr.  'Wiltz  at  their  head,  Thereafter,  motions  from  both  Bepublioans  and 

then  withdrew,  and  the  House  proceeded  to  oiganize  Conservatives  were  made  for  a  permanent  organiza- 

according  to  law.  tion,  and  the  Speaker  announced  the  motion  carried. 

Statb  of  LouisiAiTA,         |  Mr.  JL.  A.  WUtz  was  nominated  by  the  Conservatives, 

Office  of  Seobetabt  of  Statb,  >•  and  Messrs.  Hahn  and  C.  W.  Lowell  by  the  Bepub- 

New  Oblbaits,  Jamtarp  6, 1876. )  licans.    Mr.  Lowell  declined.    The  Speaker  then  or- 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  fifty-two  signa-  dered  the  roU  to  be  called,  which  roll  was  the  same 

tures  are  the  genuine  names  of  the  members  declared  as  called  b^  the  former  Clerk,  Mr.  Vipers  (then 

to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  funetus  qfflcto\  with  the  addition  of  the  five  names 

State  of  Louisiana,  as  certified  to  by  the  Betuming  above  mentioned. 

Boaid  of  said  State,  and  as  by  me  certified  to  the  The  roll  being  called,  the  Clerk  announced  the  vote 

Clerk  of  said  House  of  Representatives  as  required  m  follows :  L.  A.  Wiltz,  56  votes :  M.  Hahn,  2  votes ; 

by  law.       P.  O.  DESLOJtDE,  Secretary  of  State.  bhink,  1  vote— Mr.  Wiltz  voting  blank. 

'l  certify  that  the  foregoing  protest  contained  the  ^  ^^  objection  or  dispute  was  made  to  the  count,  or 

genuine   signatures  of  My-tWo   members  of  the  to  the  announcement  of  the  vote.    At  this  juncture 

Ilouse  of  Bipresentatives  whose  names  are  upon  the  "^f/!*^  ^J  ^^  ^®S?^V<»?  members  indicated  a  dis- 

list  fumishea  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  k  con-  P.<»ition  to  leave  the  hall,  and  a  number  of  them  re- 

formity  with  the  law ;  and  I  further  certify  that  all  ^^'^ar-M.         j  i                   j  i.i.      n  v  •         n  j 

said  members  answered  to  their  names  at  the  roll-  ^,  ^'^^l*^  ^"  duly  sworn,  and,  the  roll  bemg  called, 

caU  made  by  me  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  *^®  members  came  to  the  Speaker* s  stand  and  were 

the  4th  day  of  January,  1875,  being  a  majority  of  all  5^*^"^-^°  °^  i  ^J  ^'°'^**  *  ^"^^  *^  ^¥?  ^^^^\  °^ 

the  members  present.  '     wtLLlAM  VlGEfiS,  5?^-?,^®'  including  Messrs.  Baker,  Drury,  Hahn. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mumll,  and  Thomas,  Republicans,  who  remained 

^  and  participated  in  the  proceedings  after  the  perma- 

The  memorial  addressed  by  the  Gonservative  nent  organization. 

members  of  the  House  to  Congress  was  as  fol-  „  ^  ^o*^?'^;^?*  *5S^  made  and  carried  to  elect  Mr. 

1         .                                             ^  Trezevant  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House ;  and  another 

^^^"  *  motion  waa  made  and  carried,  electing  Mr.  £.  Flood 

To  tJks  Ebnordble  the  Senate  and  Botue  of  BiprweiUfk-  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House.    Thus  was  the  per- 

iinu  of  the  VhiUd  States  of  Ameriea,  in  Congrsta  manent  organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

asumoUd:  effected,  in   accordance  with   the   constitution   of 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Lou-  the  State  of  Louisiana — see  Articles  XVII.,  XX., 
isiana,  duly  organized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  XXXIY.,  and  XL.,  of  Louisiana,  and  section  44  of 
of  the  State,  would  most  respectfully  state  to  your  act  98,  of  1872— and  in  accordance  with  law  and  par- 
honorable  bodies  that,  having  convened  in  the  Cap-  Uamentary  usage.  The  Speaker  then  announced  that 
itol  of  the  State  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1875,  the  House  was  ready  for  business,  and  notices  of 
and  havinff  organized  permanently  according  to  law,  contest  of  election  were  given, 
their  Speaker  and  a  majority  of  the  members  were  On  motion  of  Mr.  Dupre,  of  Orleans,  a  committee 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  troops  of  the  United  of  seven  on  elections  and  returns  was  appointed, 
States ;  the  facts  being  as  follows :  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dupre,  Pipes,  Carloss,  Young, 

On  Monday,  January  4, 1875,  at  twelve  o'clock,  ic.,  Hammond,  Hahn,  and  Thomas.    In  the  mean  while, 

the  Clerk  of  the  former  House  called  the  roll  of  mem-  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House,  an  additional 

bers  as  returned  by  the  Returning  Board,  to  the  number  of  police,  with  a  crowd  of  disorderly  per- 

number  of  one  hundred  and  six— one  hundred  and  sons,  entered  the  lobby  and  engaged  in  menacing 

eleven  constituting  a  full  House — and,  after  reading  altercation  with  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  his  ten  as- 

the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  attachea^  sistents.    Finding  that  the  Sergeants-at-Arms  were 

thereto,  announced  a  quorum  present;  fifty-six  being*  contending  with  the  mob,  the  Speaker  endeavored 

the  number  required.  to  procure  the  attendance  of  additional  Sergeants-at- 

Thereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Billieu,  of  Lafourche,  Arms,  and  for  this  purpose  addressed  a  note  to  the 

which  was  carried,  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wiltz,  of  Orleans,  offldals  who  were  in  possession  and  control  of  the 

took  the  chair  as  temporary  Speaker.    Mr.  Wiltz,  as  barricaded  doors  of  tne  State-House,  to  allow  fifty 

Speaker,  called  the  House  to  order.    The  oath  of  citizens  to  be  admitted   for  that  purpose.     This 

office  was  duly  administered  to  him  by  Justice  Hous-  request,  made  in  writing,  was  refused.    About  one 

ton,  and  thereupon  the  Speaker  administered  the  o'clock,  p.  x.,  the  disturbance  in  the  lobby  grew  se- 

oath  to  the  returned  members  of  the  House.  rious  and  a  conflict  was  imminent. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  declare  Mr.  P.  J.  Tre-  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  General  do  Tro- 

zevant  Clerk  of  the  House,  pro  tem.y  which  was  briand,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  some 

carried.  time  previously  entered  and  occupied  the  State-House 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  appoint  Mr.  £.  Flood  with  nis  soldiers,  was  sent  for.    After  entering  the 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  j!?ro  t«m.^  which  was  carried.  hall  he  was  addressed  by  the  Speaker  as  follows : 

Motions^  and  calls  from  both  the  Republican  and  *^  General  de  Trobriand.  at  the  request  of  the  mem- 
Conservative  sides  for  a  permanent  organization  fol-  hers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  sent 
lowed,  but,  great  confusion  prevailing,  the  chair  re-  for  you  to  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
fused  to  entertain  any  motion  until  order  was  some-  the  State  of 'Louisiana  is  organized,  with  myself  as 
what  restored.  permanent  Speaker,  and  to  request  you,  if  your  or- 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Billieu,  ders  will  permit^  to  please  say  a  few  words  to  the 

of  Lafonrdie,  was  then  moved  and  passed :  unruly  persons  in  the  lobby,  and  thereby  prevent 

^^JSeit  resolved,  That  James  Brioe,  Jr.,  of  the  parish  bloodshed.    I  feel  and  know  that  1  can  maintain  the 

of  Bienville,  Charles  Schuler  and  John  L.  Scales,  of  dignity  of  the  House,  but  it  is  not  my  wish,  nor  that 

the  parish  of  De  Soto^.  C.  Dunn,  of  the  parish  of  of  the  members  of  the  House,  to  bring  on  a  conflict. 

Grant,  and  George  A.  Kelley,  of  the  parish  of  Winn,  Hence  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  say  a  few  words 

be  ana  they  are  hereby  declared  duly  elected  mem-  to  the  lobby." 

bers  of  this  House,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  their  The  general  then  retired  to  the  lobby  and  spoke 
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to  the  crowd,  which  then  dupened,  and  order  wae  and  despite  their  public  protettation  and  their  ap- 

restored.    Alter  this  interruption,  the  House  pro-  peals  to  the  Speaker  and  the  House  for  protection, 

oeeding  with  its  business,  the  Committee  on  £leo-  which  neither  could  afford,  were  taken  from  their 

lions  and  Returns  reported,  and  upon  their  report  seats  and  foroiblj  c|jeoted  from  the  hall  of  the  House 

the  folio winjf-named  representatives  were  duW  sworn  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  the 

in  and  seated  as  members :  Messrs.  John  O'Quinn,  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  the  officers  and  soldien  of 

of  the  parish  of  Avoyelles ;  J.  J.  Horan,  A.  D.  Land,  the  United  States  Armv. 

and  Thomas  B.  Vaughan,  of  the  parish  of  Caddo ;  General  de  Trobriand  then  proceeded  to  ^eot  the 

J.  Jeffries,  R.  L.  Luckett,  and  O.  W.  Stafford,  of  the  Clerk,  and  arrested  the  proceeding  of  the  AssemblT, 

parish  of  Rapides,  and  William  F.  Sohwing,  of  the  and  for  that  purpose  brought  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the 

parish  of  Iberia.  Speaker's  stand;  when  toe  Speaker  arose  and  ad- 

Afterward,  while  the  prooeedinn  of  the  House  dressed  the  House  as  follows : 

were  quietly  progressing,  about  the  hour  of  8  o'clock,  ^'  As  the  legal  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeent- 

p.  K.,  General  P.  R.  de  Trobriand,  commanding  the  atives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  protest  aninst 

United  States  troops  in  and  around  the  State-House,  the  invasion  of  our  hall  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United 

entered  the  hall,  in  uniform,  his  sword  by  his  side.  States,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 

and  aooompanied  by  two  of  his  staff,  and  by  Mr.  We  have  seen  our  brother  members  violently  seized 

Vigors,  the  former  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  addressed  by  force  of  arms  and  torn  fVom  us  In  spite  of  their 

Speaker  Wilts,  exhibiting  the  documents  of  which  solemn  protest.     We  have  seen  a  file  of  soldiers 

the  following  are  copies :  march  up  the  ai^le  of  the  hall  of  the  Representatives 

^              ,                 «                TV                    ,  of  Louisiana,  and  have  protested  agunst  this  in  the 

State  of  LomsiAijA,  ExroimvE  DBPAwmiCT, )  ^^^  ^f  ^  ^^^  f^^^  ^^^^^^           "* 

(?ea^D.T»oBSiKD?S5;;S;^^^  ^  .  ."Inthena,meof  tte  Wtrodden  St*te  of  Ixju- 
An  nies^al  assembly  of  men  haviojc  taken  possession  isiana,  I  agam  enter  my  solemn  protest  Gentle- 
of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  po-  men,  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
lice  not  being  able  to  dislodge  toem,  I  respectAiUy  reqnest  resentatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  surrounded 
that  yon  will  immediately  clear  the  hall  and  State-Honse  \yy  United  States  troops ;  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
of  af]  Pe"on8  not  returned  as  ^^fjlm^ng^^'  ^l  S^epresentatives  is  in  possession  of  armed  forces,  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives^Uie^etjm.^^^^  I  c&l  upon  tl,e  r.jnZ.ni.ti.^or  i^e  State  of\ou- 

isiana  to  retire  with,  me  from  their  presence.*' 

Statb  of  LomsiANi.,  Bxboutivk  Dsfabtkcnt,  )  fji^e  Speaker  then  left  the  hall,  followed  bj  all  the 

,       m      New  Orlbahs, /a/*uary  4, 1875.        f  Conservative  members,  the  hall  being  left  in  posses- 

The  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  has  in  his  possession  the  "^^^  1'  i  ®  ?  i^Sv*  fi,«.  .r.m«w»,.^  •*  i^^^\.  «««« 

roU  Issued  by  the  Secretilrr  of  State  ss  the  legal  mem-  J^  we  have  dwelt  thus  somewhat  at  length  u^n 

hers  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  will  point  ont  to  the  details  of  the  mihtary  overthrow  of  a  sovereign 

yon  those  persons  now  In  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep-  State,  and  her  reduction  to  a  province,  it  is  thsit  other 

resentatives  returned  by  the  legal  Retaming  Board  of  States  may  see  and  know  the  process  whereby  the 

the  State.                         W.  P.  KBLLOQQ,  Governor.  overthrow  of  their  own  liberties    may  be  accom- 

The  Speaker  refused  to  allow  Mr. Vigors  to  read  pHehed.                         ,      .        .                ,     ,    , 

these  documents,  he  not  being  Clerk  of  the  House,  ^We  Bolemnly  warn  the  American  people,  jeslous 

and,  at  the  request  of  General  de  Trobriand,  they  of  their  liberties,  that  a  mUiUry  iK)wer  (fisporBing  a 

were  read  bv  his  adjutant.  House  of  Representatives  m  the  State  of  Louisuma 

Speaker  Wilts  then  asked  General  de  Trobriand:  may  jet  serve  as  a  precedent  to  shackle  them  and 

"  Have  you  submitted  these  documents  to  General  their  posterity,  if  in  the  hour  of  trial,  standing  as 

Emory  f ''                                          •  '^e  do  to-day,  amid  the  rums  of  oonstitational  lib- 

GairaBAL  de  Trobriawd.  **  I  have  not,  but  I  pre-  ertv.  they  leave  us  to  our  fate, 

sume  duplicate  copies  have  been  sent  to  him."  All  of  which  is  respectfully  subnutted. 

Speaker  Wilts.  **  General,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  Upon  assuming  command  of  the  Department 

Are  these  members  to  be  ejected  t "  ^^^  W ashmgton : 

General  de  Trobriaitd.   **I  am  but  a  soldier;  Headqbs.  MiutartDivuiovoftsb  MiasouRi,  I 

these  are  mv  orders.    I  cannot  enter  into  the  con-  New  Orleans,  La.,  •/bii«arv4, 1875.          f 

slderation  or  that  question."     The  general  further  The  j9^a.W.  W.  Belxitap,  Se^if  of  War^  WaMngUm : 

stated  that  he  was  under  instructions  to  obey  the  Ic  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  to 

orders  of  Governor  Kellogg.  you  the  existence  in  this  State  of  a  spirit  of  defiance 

Speaker  Wiltz.  '*  I  respect  you,  general,  as  a  ffen-  to  all  lawful  authority ;  and  an  insecurity  of  life  which 

tleman  and  soldier,  and  dlalike  to  give  you  trouble ;  is  hardly  realized  by  the  General  Government  or  the 

but  I,  like  you,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  I  owe  country  at  large.    The  lives  of  dtisens  have  become 

to  my  State^  to  maintain  the  dignitv  and  authority  so  jeopardized,  that  unless  something  is  done  to  give 

of  my  position  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  protection  to  tne  people,  all  security  usually  affonied 

aentatives.    Force  will  have  to  be  used  before  I  can  by  law  will  be  overridden.  Defiance  to  the  laws  and 

permit  you  to  execute  your  orders."  the  murder  of  individuals  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Speaker  Wiltz  and  Mr.  Treze-  the  community  here  fVom  a  stand-point  which  gives 

vant,  the  Clerk,  to  point  out  the  persons,  and  the  impunity  to  sjtl  who  choose  to  indulge  in  either,  end 

refusal  of  Speaker  Wiltz  to  allow  Mr.  Vigors  to  call  the  civil  government  appears  powerless  to  pnnisn,  or 

the  roll  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  members,  even  arrest.    I  have  to-night  assumed  control  over 

Hugh  J.   Campbell  and  T.  C.  Anderson  assisted  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

General  de  Trobriand  in  identifying  the  members  to  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  LieuteDantF<}eneraL 

be  ejected.    General  de  Trobriand  then  ordered  his  /%     .,              •       ^       ^           i  oi.     .j            * 

soldiers,  fully  armed  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  into  On  the  ensuing  day,  i^^eneral  Shendan  sent 

the  hall^  from  the  lobby,  and  approached  the  members  to  Secretary  Belknap  the  foUowing  dispatch, 

successively,  while  in  their  seats,  to  wit :  O'Quinn,  suggesting  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  armed 

Vaufirhan,  Stafford,  Jeffnes  Luckett,  Dunn,  Kelley,  y^^^^  League  be  declared  banditti,  and  made 

Horan,  and  Land,  and  one  by  one  he  caused  them  to  ,.  , ,    .      ^^     .                                      ' 

be  taken  from  the  hall  by  his  soldiers,  eaeh  gentle-  "^ble  to  arrest : 

man  first  rising  in  his  place  and  entering  his  solemn  Hbadqrs.  Miutart  Dzyisiov  ot  the  Mibsoubi,  ] 

protest,  in  the  name  or  his  constituents,  against  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  5, 1876.         ) 

unlawful  expulsion.  TMe  Hon,  W.  W .  Bblxvap,  8e&p  of  War^^  WaMmgUm  : 

Thus  were  these  gentlemen  ignominiously  arrested,  I  think  the  terrorism  nowexiatizig  in  LouUiano, 
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Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  oould  be  entirely  re«  soldiers  or  authorities  would  be  the  ruin  of  our  hopes, 

moved,  una  confidence  and  fair  dealing^  established,  a  riveting  of  our  chains.    A  little  more  of  the  hero- 

by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  armed  ism,  patience,  and  forbearance,  which  have  already 

White  Leagues.    If  Congress  would  pass  a  bill  de-  crowned  you  with  imperishable  honor,  and  aroused 

daring  them  banditti,  they  could  be  triod  by  military  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  oountiy  in^our  favor, 

commission.   This  banditti,  who  murdered  men  here  and  the  usurpation  and  misrule  to  which  vou  are 

on  the  14th  of  last  September,  also  more  recently  at  now  subiectea  will  have  ceased,  and  you  will  do  once 

Yicksburg,  Miss.,  should,  injustice  to  law  and  order,  more  a  free,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  people, 

and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Southern  part  B.  H.  MAKB,  Chairman  of  the  Com.  of  Seventy, 

of  the  country,  bo  punished.    It  is  possible  that,  if  r\     a.\.                j       tr     -ar  -ct              jj          j 

the  President  would  issue  a  prochimation  decknng  ^  On  the  same  day  Mr.  McEnery  addressed 

them  banditti,  that  no  fiirther  action  need  be  taken,  the  following  to  President  Grant: 

except  that  which  would  devolve  upon  me.  Nkw  Orlxans,  La.,  Janvarv  6, 1876. 

P.  n.  SHEKID  AN,  Lieut.-Qeneral  U.  S.  Army.  j^  jjig  ExeeOenqf  U.  S.  Gillot,  Pmidenl  of  the  UniUd 

The  following  commumcations  also  passed  j^  ^he  name  of  liberty  and  all  lovers  of  liberty 

between  General  Shcndan  and  the  Secretary  throughout  the  United  States,  I  do  most  solemnly 

of  War :  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  military  forces  of  the 

Wab  Dxpabtxxkt,                 )  united  States  on  yesterdav.  in  the  occupation  of  the 

Wasbinotoit,  D.  C.  January  6, 1875.  )  State-House;  in  the  forcible  ejection  by  the  troops 

Gen.  P.  H.  Shbridait,  ilew  Orleans  :  of  members  of  the  Zjegialature  and  the  elected  Speak- 

The  President  and  all  of  us  have  full  confidence  er  of  the  House,  and  the  subsequent  organization  of 

in  and  thoroughly  approve  your  course.  the  House  by  the  direct  and  forcible  intervention  of 

WM.  w.  BELKNA.P,  Secretary  of  War.  the  military.     I  affirm  before  the  whole  American 

,.-       -.                ,            »  tntrm  people,  that  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  In 

^x    TT     w  T«T  T>^"^  ""'?^^'/S*'^   1  •  1  •  tl^«  city  yesterday  is  subversive  of  the  republican 

^5f,^^:^-^-  Belkwap,  Sftf  o/War,  W<uh%ngton:  institutions  of  this  free  country. 

The  city  is  very  quiet  to-day.    Some  of  the  ban-  JOHN  McENERT. 

ditti  made  idle  threats  last  night  that  they  would  as-  ,«!.••                 i       i_       t        •  .  . "  j 

sassinate  me,  because  I  dared  to  tell  the  truth.   I  am  General  Shendan  was  also  sharply  cntioised 

not  afraid,  and  will  not  be  stopped  from  informing  for  the  dispatches  which  be  had  sent  to  Wash- 

the  Government  that  there  are  localities  in  thii  de-  injrton.     Resolutions,  denying  the  accuracy  of 

p.  H.  SHEKID  AN,  Lieut.-General  commanding.  Cotton  Exchange  and  other  organizations,  and 

Washington,  January  6, 1875.  ^he  following  statement  was  published  : 

To  Gen.  P.  H.  Shbbidan,  iVoto  Orlmne,  La, ;  ^  APPBAL  TO  THE  AMEBIOAJT  PEOPLE. 

I  telegraphed  you  hastily  to-day,  answennp  vour  w^.^.^^  n^u  . 

dispatch.     You  seem  to  fear  we  will  be  misled  by  ^^'^Z -^*"^"f"* -'*?£7  •  . ,                .                   ,     - 

biased  or  partial  statements  of  your  acts.    Be  as-  ^^  W^fT^^  General  ;Bhendan,  now  in  oommand  of 

sured  that  the  President  and  cabinet  confide  in  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  under  date  of  the  4th 

your  wisdom,  and  rest  in  the  belief  that  all  acts  of  i5?';Ll»*»  ^addressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon. 

yours  have  been  and  will  be  judicious.    This  I '  ^  ^  T*-iir«.Tv  a^^.^  «f  w..  ,n  ^^.^r,^^  >,«  in- 
tended to  sav  in  my  brief  telegram. 

TVM.  W.  BELKNAP,  Secretary  of  War.  -,           ^     . 

murders  and  crimes  \  and — 

The  events  of  the  4th  of  Jannary,  and  the  Who'eoM^  He  has  given  to  that  communication  ftiU 

dispatches  of  General  Sheridan  immediately  P^TThe  undersigned,  believe  it  our  duty  to  pre 

loUowmg,  caused  an  almost  unparalleled  ex-  claim  to  the  whole  American  people  that  these  charges 

citement  throngbont  the  country.     The  Presi-  sre  unmerited,  unfounded,  and  erroneous,  and  can 

dent  was  widely  denounced  for  the  part  taken  have  no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  serving  the  interests 

by  the  military  in  Louisiana,  and  there  was  a  ?^  "^"^"^^  politicians,  who  are  at  this  moment  mak- 

^ ^ ^^„i-^  ^fi  i«.?j^«*?^«   «»»{t.<,4>  *^.^  ing  extreme  efforts  to  perpetuate  their  power  over 

strong  expression  of  indignation  against  th^  th?  State  of  Louisiana.  *^   *^ 

alleged  mterference  with  the  organization  ot  a  n.  J.  PEBCHE,  Archbishop,  New  Orleans. 

State  Legislature.   Numerous  indignation  meet-  J.  P.  B.  WILMEB,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

ings  were  called  in  Northern  cities.     Several  JAMES  K.  QUTHEIM,  Pastor  Temnle  of  SinaL 

Governors  addressed  special  messages  to  the  J-  SoLL  B^r  S^  jSs^'Ji  C^^ 

Legislatures  of  their  States,  and  Legislative  *  j^j^^  ^'^^y  others'. 

resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  course  Kbw  OButAjmy  January  5. 

pursued  by  the  Federal  Government.    Amid  ^         ^  Sheridan,  however,  reaffirmed  the 

this  general  denunciation  of  the  Government,  ^^^^^Jri\,  ZlZiT^l4'  ^Yor^«f «T.la  ««  foii/.«o . 

therl  were  some  who  claimed  that  the  course  statements  m  his  first  dispatches,  as  follows; 

pursued  by  President  Grant  was  one  of  neces-  ^^  ^  ^  B^^^^Se^^r^o}  ^^T^olii^.- 
sity,  and  had  been  the  means  of  averting  vio-  g^^eral  prominent  people  here  have  for  the  hist 
lence  and  bloodshed.  few  days  been  passing  resolutions  and  manufaotur- 
On  the  day  following  the  eventful  4tb  of  ing  sentimental  protests  for  Northern  political  con- 
January,  the  following  address  was  issued  to  aumption.    They  seem  to  be  tiring  to  njake  martyrs 

tbp  npnnlA  nf  T  onisiflmA  bv  the  chflirmAn  of  ®^  themselves.    It  cannot  be  done  at  this  late  day. 

the  people  01  Louisiana  Dy  tne  cnairman  oi  ,j,j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^       bleeding  negro  and  ostra- 

the  Committee  of  Seventy :  cized  white  citizens  for  their  statements  to  be  be- 
To  the  People  of  Louisiana :  In  the  name  of  all  that  lieved  by  fair-minded  people.  Bishop  Wilmer  pro- 
men  hold  dear  and  sacred,  I  implore  my  fellow-citi-  tests  against  my  telegram  of  the  4th  inst.,  forgetting 
zens  to  avoid  by  all  means  the  traps  which  our  ene-  that  on  Saturday  last  he  testified  under  oathTbefore 
mies  and  oppressors  have  deliberately  set  for  us.  the  Congressional  Committee  that  the  condition  of 
Our  deliverance  Arom  political  bondage  depends  upon  affairs  was  substantially  as  bad  as  reported  by  me. 
our  pmdenoe  and  forbearance,  and  a  oonfliot  with  the  I  shall  soon  send  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
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murden  committed  in  tliis  State  durio^  tke  last 
three  or  four  years^  the  perpetrators  of  which  are 
atill  unpaniahed  I  thlnK  the  namber  will  startle. 
It  will  be  up  in  the  thousanda.  The  cit/  is  perfectly 
quiet.    No  trouble  ia  apprehended. 

.  P.  U.  SHEfilDAN,  Lieulenant-General. 

Nxw  Orlxans,  January  8, 1875. 
W.  W.  BsLKKAP,  Seerttary  of  War^  Watnington  : 

I  shall  send  you  this  evening  a  report  of  affairs  as 
they  actually  occurred  here  on  the  4th  Inst.  My 
telegram  to  you  ot  that  date,  and  those  of  the  6tn 
and  6th  instants,  are  so  truthful  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  section,  and  strike  so  near  the  water- 
line,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  others  are  ai>- 
pealed  to  to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking.  Human 
.  life  had  been  held  too  cheaply  in  this  State  for  many 
years. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Lieutenant-General. 

In  support  of  the  Btatements  contained  in 
his  dispatches,  General  Sheridan,  on  the  10th, 
made  the  following  report  to  the  Government : 

New  Oblxahs,  January  10, 1875—11.80  p.  u. 
Hon,  W.  W.  BxuLHAP,  Secretary  of  War ^  Waahington  : 

Since  the  year  1866  nearly  8,500  persons,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  were  colored  men,  have  oeen 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  State.  In  1868  the  otfl- 
cial  record  shows  that  1,884  were  killed  and  wounded. 
From  1868  to  the  present  time  no  official  investiga- 
tion has  been  made,  and  the  civil  authorities  in  all 
but  a  few  oases  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict, 
and  punish  the  perpetrators.  Consequently  there 
are  no  correct  reoorus  to  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion. There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  to  show 
that  more  than  1,200  persons  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  daring  this  time  on  account  of  their  politi- 
cal sentiments.  Frightful  massacres  have  occurred 
in  the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint 
Bernard,  Saint  Landry,  Grant,  and  Orleans.  The 
general  character  of  the  massacres  in  the  above- 
named  parishes  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  them.  The  isolated  oases  can  boRt 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances,  which  I 
take  from  a  mass  of  evidence  now  lying  before  me, 
of  men  killed  on  account  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples :  In  Natchitoches  Parish  the  number  or  iso- 
lated oases  reported  is  thirty-three ;  in  the  parish  of 
Bienville  the  number  of  men  killed  is  thirty ;  in 
Ked  Biver  Parish  the  isolated  cases  of  men  killed  is 
thirty-four ;  in  Winn  Parish  the  number  of  isolated 
oases  where  men  were  killed  is  fifteen  j  in  Jackson 
Parish  the  number  killed  is  twenty ;  in  Catahoula 
Parish  the  number  of  Isolated  oases  reported  where 
men  were  killed  is  flfVy ;  and  most  or  the  country 
parishes  throu^rhout  the  State  will  show  a  corre- 
sponding state  of  afibirs. 

The  lollowing  statements  will  illustrate  the  char- 
acter and  kind  of  these  outrages.  On  the  80th  of 
AujBTUst,  1874,  in  Bed  Biver  Parish,  six  State  and 
parish  officers,  named  Twitchell,  Divers,  Holland, 
Howell,  Edgerton,  and  Willis,  were  taken,  together 
with  four  negroes,  under  guard  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  State,  and  were  deliberately  murdered.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  1874,  the  White  League  tried,  sen- 
tenced, andf  hanged  two  negroes.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1874,  three  negroes  were  shot  and  killed  at 
Brownsville  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  the  parish.  Two  White-Leaguers 
rode  up  to  a  negro  oaoin  and  called  for  a  drink  of 
water.  When  the  old  colored  man  turned  to  draw 
it  they  shot  him  in  the  back  and  killed  him. 

The  courts  were  all  broken  up  in  this  district  and 
the  District  Judge  was  driven  out.  In  the  parish 
of  Caddo,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  United  States 
troops,  all  of  the  officers  at  Shreveport  were  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  by  the  White  League,  which  took 
possession  of  the  place.  Among  those  obliged  to 
abdicate  were  Walsn,  the  mayor :  Bapers,  the  sher- 
iff; Wheaton,  the  dork  of  the  court;  Darant,  tho 


recorder ;  and  Ferguson  and  Benfro,  administrators. 
Two  colored  men,  who  had  given  evidenoe  in  regard 
to  frauds  committed  in  the  parish,  were  comp<;UeU 
to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  reached  this  city  last 
night,  having  been  smujEpgled  through  in  a  cargo  of 
cotton.  In  the  parish  of  Bossier  the  White  Lea^e 
have  attempted  to  force  the  abdication  of  Jna^ 
Baker,  the  United  States  Commissioner,  and  tiic 
Parish  Judge,  together  with  O'Neal,  the  sneriiF,  and 
Walker,  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  and  they  have  com- 
pelled the  parish  and  district  conrts  to  suspend 
operations.  Judge  Baker  states  that  the  Whltti- 
Leaguers  notified  nim  several  times  that  if  he  become 
a  candidate  on  the  Bepublican  ticket,  or  if  he  at- 
tempted to  organize  the  Bepublican  party,  ho  should 
not  live  till  election.  They  also  tried  to  intimidate 
him  through  his  family  by  making  the  dame  threats 
to  hfs  wife,  and,  when  told  by  him  that  he  was  a 
United  States  Commissioner,  they  notified  him  not 
to  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office.  In 
but  few  of  the  countrv  parishes  can  it  be  truly  said 
that  the  law  is  properly  enforced,  and  in  some  of  th« 
parishes  the  judges  have  not  been  able  to  hold  court 
for  two  years.  Human  life  in  this  State  is  held  so 
cheaply  that  when  men  are  killed  on  accoant  of  po- 
litioal  opinions  the  murderers  are  regarded  rather  as 
heroes  than  as  criminals  in  the  localities  where  they 
reside,  and  by  the  White  League  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

An  illustration  of  the  ostracism  that  prevails  in 
the  State  may^  be  found  in  a  resolution  of  a  White- 
Leaguo  olub  in  the  parish  of  De  Soto,  which  states 
that  they  pledge  themselves,  *^  under  no  circum- 
stances, after  tne  coming  election,  to  employ,  rent 
land  to,  or  in  any  other  manner  nve  aid,  comfort,  or 
credit  to  any  man,  white  or  black,  who  vot«s  against 
the  nominees  of  the  White  Man*s  party."  Safety 
for  individuals  who  express  their  opbiion  in  the 
isolated  portions  of  the  State  has  existed  only  when 
that  opinion  was  in  favor  of  thejprinciples  and  portv 
supported  by  the  Ku-klux  and  White-League  organi- 
zations. Only  yesterday  Judge  l/LjeTS,  the  Parish 
Judge  of  the  parish  of  T^atchitoches,  c»d1ed  on  me 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated  that,  in 
order  to  reaoh  here  alive,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
home  by  stealth,  and  after  nightfall,  and  make  hi:) 
way  to  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  and  come  to  this  city 
by  way  of  Memphis.  He  fbrther  states  that  while 
his  father  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  in  the 
same  village,  he  was  unable  to  visit  him  for  fear  of 
assassination.  And  yet  he  is  a  native  of  the  parish, 
and  proscribed  for  his  political  sentiments  only. 

It  IS  more  than  probable  that,  if  bad  government 
has  existed  in  this  State,  it  ia  the  result  of  the  armed 
oiiganizations  which  have  now  orystalliaed  into  what 
is  called  the  White  League.  Instead  of  bad  govern- 
ment developing  them,  thev  have  by  their  terrorism 
prevented  to  a  considerabble  extent  the  collection 
of  taxes,  the  holding  of  courts,  the  punishment  oi' 
criminals,  and  vitiated  public  sentiment  by  familiar- 
izing it  with  the  scenes  above  described. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  compiling  evidence  for  a 
detailed  report  upon  the  above  subject,  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  can  obtain  all  the  requisite 
data  to  cover  the  cases  that  have  occurred  through- 
out the  State.  I  will  also  report  in  due  time  upon 
the  same  subject  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi. 

P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Lioutcnant-Gcnerol. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  General  Sheridan 
sent  the  follovring  communication  to  Washing- 
ton: 

Nkw  Obleakb,  La.,  •/anuarv  16, 1875. 
To  Hon,  W.  W.  BzLKKAP,  Secretary  of  War  : 

A  report  has  just  been  received  from  Major  Mer- 
rill, at  Shrevenort,  which  is  too  long  for  telegraphic 
transmission,  out  will  be  sent  bv  mall.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  epitome,  almost  in  M^or  Meiriirs  own 
words: 
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The  threaU  mado  before  the  election  to  drive  from  bility  entirely,  or  gave  him  specific  directions, 

the  oommunity  all  that  voted  the  Kadical  ticket  are  ^^  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adhere  to 

beinff  earned  out.    Combinations  among  the  whites    ^.v^   «^««««  «,i,:^v    i>^   \.^a    ^iJ.^^a^  ^ -««;i 

are^nning  and  recruiting  by  eveo'foiTO  of  pressure,  ^S?.^^'^^®  which    he  had  already  pursued, 

by  which  all  negroes  who  voted  the  Sadiod  ticket  (This  message  of  the  President  is  given  in  niU 

are  to  be  refusea  work  or  leases.   All  the  whites  not  in  Pvblio  Documents.) 

belon^g  to  the  combination  are  to  be  ostracized.  The  documents  accompanying  the  message 

^^^?r„V^S  ^.*'!S?^^'!J;if "I'if^.n'llt™'  were  yoluminotis,  and  included  many  of  those 

2,000  people  of  all  afes  and  sexes,  are  wanderers,     , .  v  i,  i       ;i    v  •         •     av       _*•  ^ 

withoiStmeans  to  g?  elsewhere,  powerless  to  flni  ^^^^}  ^^ve  already  been  given  m  this  article, 

other  homes  where  they  ai^  and  on  the  verge  of  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Governor  Eellogg, 

starvation  in  mid-winter.    Thell  and  other  crimes  dated  August  19th,  giving  a  brief  statement 

may  result,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  bitter  feeUnff  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  and 

actuaUy  resulting  from  the  sense  of  iiyustice  receivea  concluding  as  follows  : 

may  run  mto  one  of  revenge.    These  harmless  peo-  ^^"^*"«*"6  "»  iWA^wir  o 

pie  will  gradually  drift  together,  and  the  white  peo-  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggest  that  if  the 

pie  are  not  slow,  as  the  paut  has  shown,  to  set  afloat  United  States  troops  were  returned  to  their  posts  in 

inflammatory  rumors  ofintentions  of  oiganized  vio-  this  State  such  a  course  would  have  a  most  salutary 

lenoe  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and  where  the  re-  effect,  and   would  prevent   much  bloodshed   and 

volver  and  mob-law  are  the  common  resort  in  such  probably  a  formal  call  upon  the  President  and  a  re- 

caaes,  as  they  usually  have  been  here,  disorders  more  newed  agitation  of  the  Louisiana  question,  which 

or  less  extensive  are  sure  to  result  ii  some  prevent-  otherwise  a  quiet,  fair  election  nest  November  would 

ive  is  not  found  for  such  a  state  of  things.  forever  set  at  rest,  and  fVilly  vindicate  your  just  pol- 

F.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Lieutenant-General.  icy  toward  us. 

As  soon  as  the  events  of  the  4th  of  January  ^^  *^®  ^Oth  of  August,  Marshal  Packard 
in  New  Orleans  became  known,  the  subject  telegraphed  Attorney-General  Williams  a  re- 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Oougress.  On  quest  to  the  Secretary  of  War  t»  order  a  raf- 
the  6th  of  January,  Senator  Thunnan  intro-  ncient  force  immediately  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
duoed  the  following  resolution  into  the  Senate :  charge  of  his  duties  as  required  by  law.    The 

£e$oh€d.  That  the  President  of  the  United  Statei  ^^^g^stration  was  about  to  begin.    Large  lK)dies 

is  hereby  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  ^^  armed  and  mounted  white  men  had  ap- 

anyportionofthearmy  of  the  United  States,  or  any  peared.     Through  fear  of  them  the  blacks 

officer,  officers,  soldier 'or  soldiers  of  such  army  did  would  be  unable  to  register  or  vote  in  case  of 

in  any  mannerinterfere  or  intermeddle  ^th,  conta-ol  a  conflict,  which  Marshal  Packard  regarded  as 

or  seek  to  control  the  organization  of  the  General  As-  {mmv nonf 

»embly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  either  branch  *™™»"eiii.                                    tt  „        .   -          , 

thereof,  on  the  4th  instant;  and  especially  whether  On  August  20th  Governor  Kellogg  informed 

any  person  or  persons  claiming  seats  in  eitner  branch  Attorney-General  Williams  of  a  gross  outrage 

of  said  Lcrisiature  have  been  deprived  thereof!  or  which  had  just  been  perpetrated  at  Coushatta. 

prevented  from  taking  the  same,  by  any  such  miTita-  jhe  presence  of  troops  would  go  far  to  pre- 

ry  force,  officer  or  soldier:  and,  if  such  has  been  the    „^«4.\»^i^«^^ a  vi5^j«v^j      tr^  ^^za  *i    - 

(^e,  thin  that  the  Presiifent  inform  the  Senate  by  v©nt  violence  and  bloodshed.    He  said  there 

what  authority  such  military  intervention  and  inter-  ^^8     Ml  openly-avowed  policy  of  ezterminat- 

ference  have  taken  place.  ing  Republicans."    Information  was  sent  to 

The  matter  was  also  taken  up  in  the  House,  Attorney-General  Williams  by  Marshal  Pack- 
where  General  Butler  introduced  a  bill  pro-  ard  and  District-Attorney  Beckwith,  dated 
viding  for  a  new  State  election  to  be  held  in  September  10th  and  18th,  of  the  proceedings 
Louisiana  in  May,  under  the  direction  of  Con-  of  the  White  League,  and  urging  the  necessity 
gress.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  ^or  troops  to  prevent  murder,  etc.  On  the 
was  earnestly  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Con-  14th  Governor  Kellogg  made  a  requisition  on 
gress,  but  up  to  February  no  definite  action  t^®  President  to  take  measures  to  put  down 
had  been  taken.  the  domestic  violence  and  insurrection  then 

The  Senate  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Presi-  prevailing.  Numerous  telegrams  were  sent  to 
dent  for  information,  was  passed  on  the  8th  of  ^h®  Attorney-General  by  Marshal  Packard  and 
January^  and  on  the  18th  the  President  sub-  others,  asserting  that  armed  mobs  were  re- 
mitted a  special  message  to  the  Senate  accom-  ported  all  over  New  Orleans,  and  that  Leaguers 
panied  with  the  official  documents  bearing  were  much  more  formidable  than  was  sup- 
upon  the  subject    Li  this  paper  the  President  posed. 

reviews  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  The  Mayor  of  St.  Francisville  telegraphed, 

from  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  elec-  September  19th,  to  the  Attorney-General; 

tion  of  1872  ;  gives  an  account  of  the  disorders  The  timely  arrival  of  Federal  troops  has  saved  the 

and  violence  in  the  State,  and  the  means  used  JJ^'es  of  unoffendmff  Eepublicans.     We  look  con- 

to  intimidate  EemibUcan  voter,  which  had  *L'f  {f.^  *.o' X-lfe^dld  t'^^lcT^Sd 

been  reported  to  the  federal  (jovernment,  and  i^ope  the  protection  of  the  Government  will  continue 

shows  what  demands  had  been  made  for  Fed-  until  the  elections  are  over.    Life  is  dear  to  us,  and 

eral  aid,  and  what  action  had  been  taken  by  the  ^'^  cannot  risk  an  article  so  precious  when  sur- 

General  Government  pursuant  thereto.    The  «>^ded  by  murderous  White-Leaguers. 

President  farther  reminded  Congress  that  ho  Mr.  Packard,  on  November  Ist,  rea nested  a 

had  long  ago  urged  that  body  to  take  action  in  post  to  be  established  at  Natchitocnes,  and 

the  premises,  and  repeated  that  recommen-  that  General   Emory  be  ordered  to  place  a 

dation  in  the  present  message,  adding  that  un-  company  of  troops  there.    On  October  12th 

til  Congress  relieved  him  f^om  the  respond-  S.  B.  Packard,  chairman  of  the  State  Central 
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Oommittee,  and  Goyemor    Kellogg,  Messrs.  little  intarmUBion,  but  lately  no  acts  of  violence  ti 

Darell,  Casey,  Sypher,  and  Morey,  addressed  a  ^^^^  person  have  come  to  my  knowledge.    Such  aaa 

4-A\^n^^  4.^   A^/^^^Jr'^^^-oi   Ti7«Ti;»»«ii   «««  now  are  confined  to plundenng  them  witJi  or 'Without 

telegram  to  Attorney-General  Williams,  say-  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  legaf  form,  aSd  driving  them  frcm 

Ulg:  their  homes  to  seek  places  to  live  elsewhere.    Tut. 

We  have  authentic  information  that  systematic  conflict  for  offices,  whether  conducted  by  peaceafck 

violence  and  intimidation  wiU  be  practised  toward  legal  means,  or  violence,  will  stop  what  little  leg.l 

Bepublican  voters  on  the  day  of  election  at  three  or  check  now  exists  upon  crime  and  wron^-doing,  asi 

four  points  in  this  State,  and  we  earnestly  request  ^iU  greatly  aggravate  the  condition  of  things,  whiej 

that  General  Emory  be  instructed  to  send  troops  to  i«  ah^ady  senous  enough.    But  I  do  not  apprttead 

Franklin,    St.    Mary's  Parish.  Napoleonville,  As-  that  it  will  result  in  extended  disorder  at  presect, 

sumption  Parish,  and  MoreauviUe,  Avoyelles  Parish,  because  there  is  nothing  left  to  work  upon  except 

Governor   Kellogg  will  furnish   transportation   to  the  commoner  orders,  and  partly  because  the  leading 

those  points  without  cost  to  the  Government.  White-Leaguers  have  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

On  December  9th  Governor  Eellogg  tele-  The  documents  conclnde  with  extracts  from 

graphed  President  Grant :  Louisiana  newspapera,  showing  the  platfonn 

Information  reaches  me  that  the  White  League  ^^  t^®.  White  League  and  the  intentions  of  the 

purpose  making  an  attack  upon  the  State-House,  organization,  the  following  serving  as  a  sped- 

especially  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Treasurer  of  men : 

the  State.    The  organization  is  very  numerous  and  rnv^  i-  „.  «,„.♦  i^..  A^r^.*  <>«•  ^n^^  \^r^^  a^  /«^ 

well  armed,  and  thi  State  forces  nJw  avaikble  are  r.Z^t^^^L'^^tnLt^^.^J^^^    l^^^f  t??! 

r/^v^^iikl^  %'^^''^'^e1^S^^Z^S:r.^  STTs^e^^^^reSt'^^^ 

'.i'^aSe'ipT  and  7hf  blooTshed'te  w^^^^^^^^  ers  from  falling^to  the  ene^'s  «nk..    While  tb. 

likely  to  rSsiltsho^^^                                        pos-  e'^^irgK^TiJ  ^ot^te^n^  t^^^^^ 

States  troops  fie  stationed  in  that  portion  of  the  St  S^^vP^'^f^  *^« ^«^«% ^t'  ""*  cf™^^^  «^P^- 

Louis  Hotel  which  is  not  used  for  any  of  the  State  ^«^^°^i*il^' ""^^0^/^^^^ 

olBoes,  where  they  wUl  be  readily  aviilable  to  pre-  ?fiV«.  I^^h^^FA-  t^^^^^ 

ISSiUT^  insurrectionary  Movement  as  ?hat  rriri,^MroVtt^"^lf^^^^^^ 

P  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  remainder  will  v&te 

Ex-Govemor  Wells,  President  of  the  State  the  White  Man's  tioket. 

Returning  Board,  telegraphed  the  President  On  the  15th  of  Janaary  the  special  Oongres- 

December  lOtb :  Bional  Oommittee  which  had  visited  New  Or- 

The  members  of  the  board  are  being  publicly  and  leans  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  to  inves- 

privately  threatened  with  violence,  and  an  attack  tlgate  the   condition  of  nffairs  in  Louisians, 

?P^^jV^^®'*'®'P^'l¥'^^**^'*i^^^y'^  !®*^^*u°  reported  to  Oongress.    (This  report  is  given 

bloodshed,  is  also  threatened.    By  request  of  the  •   V,ii  n,*;i».  «i«^  4^«i^ -d*t*.**^  T^^^«»«r»«\ 

board,  I  respectfully  ask  that  a  detachment  of  troops  >»  5jv  .^^?®^  the  title  PuBUO  DoouMNTS.) 

be  stationed  in  the  State-House  so  that  the  delibera-  Wnire  the  statements  contamed  m  it  were 

tions  and  final  action  of  the  board  may  be  free  from  accepted  as  conclusive  by  a  large  class,  they 

intimidation  and  violence.  were  sharply  criticised  by  some  Senators  ia 

The  United  States  Oommissioner  for  Sbreve-  Washington.    Among  these  were  Senator  Mor* 

port,  A.  B.  Leyisa,  gives  a  full  statement  of  ton,  who  declared  that  the  committ^s  oppor- 

the  condition  of  affairs  in  North  Louisiana,  re-  tunities  had  been  too  limited  to  enable  them 

ferring  to  an  alleged  scheme  to  expel  from  tbe  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  asserted  that  the 

country  the  Republican  leaders,  and  then  to  committee's  report  to  the  effect  that  the  White 

frighten  the  negroes  into  acquiescence  with  League  was  a  peaceable  political    organiz&- 

their  wishes ;  and  charging  that  tbe  whites  tion,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intimidation 

were  driving  the  freedmen  from  their  homes,  of  Republican  voters,  was  specially  erroDeoos. 

naJced  and  penniless,  to  endure  the  severities  He  also  declared  that  the  statement  had  been 

of  the  winter  as  best  they  might.    The  ne-  made  in  New  Orleans  to  at  least  one  member 

groes  were  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  had  of  the  committee,  that  a  conspiracy  existed  on 

no  redress  with  the  mixed  juries  of  the  local  the  part  of  the  Oonservatives  to  revolutionize 

courts.  the  State  government  on  the  4:th  of  Jannarj; 

,     Next  follows  a  telegram  from  Hr.  Wiltz  to  that  the  object  of  Wiltz  was  to  organiie  tlie 

the  President,  informing  him  of  his  election  as  House,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  McEnerj 

Speaker  of  the  House,  and  protesting  against  Senate ;  that  the  Legislature  thus  organized 

armed  interference  with  the  Legislature.    Gen-  was  to  recognize  the  McEnery  State  govern- 

eral  Sheridan  sends  to  the  War  Department  ment ;  and  that  about  20,000  fighting  men  were 

for  its  information  a  letter  from  M^or  Merrill,  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  McEnery  in  case 

dated  Shreveport,  December  80tb.    He  gives  their  services  were  needed, 

the  facts  as  to  the  probabilities  of  violence  Immediately  after  the  report  above  referred 

there,  and  says :  to  had  been  submitted  to  Oongress,  another 

The-  three  Republican  members  declared  elected  committee,  comprising  Representatives  George 

to  the  Leffislature  by  the  Betuming  Board,  who  have  F.  Hoar  (who  had  been  a  member  of  the  fint 

ffone  to  New  Orleans  to  take  their  seats,  beyond  committee),  Frye,  and  Wheeler,  was  appomted, 

S?«'*%^'L'i^nl«5^!!L?^^^  and  at  once  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  to  in- 

the  onioers  named  above,  there  is  no  one  leit  to  do  a.-     j.     i*    S.       x-l            jj^*          /»    !»•->:•« 

violence  upon.    The  leading  Radicals  have  left ;  the  vestigate  further  the  condition  of  affairs  in 

worrying  and  harassing  of  the  negroes  go  on  with  Louisiana. 
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As  soon  as  the  Legislature  was  organized,  As  the  rate  of  parish  taxation  is  by  law  limited 

Governor  Kellogg  sabmitted  his  message,  in  to  the  rate  of  State  taxation,  and  the  rate 

which  he  said :  of  State  taxation  is  now  limited  by  a  consti- 

You  canDot  be  nimware  that  throughout  a  large  tutional  amendment  to   14^  milk,  including 

porUon  of  the  State  a  condition  of  anarch;{r  and  vio-  schools,  it  follows  that  in  no  parish  of  the 

fence  hae  more  or  less  prevwled  for  some  time  past ;  State,  outside  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  can  a 

le«  'Bbei:7ni";he  'rsu&'^tu'ont.  Uvl  i^^-i^rt,.  than  29  mills  bo  levied  in  any  one 

been  displaced  by  force.     In  the  interest  of  the  7^^^-  .  I^  previous  years  the  State  and  parish 

whole  people  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  immediate  taxes  in  some  parishes  of  the  State  reached  as 

measnrea  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  thai  obe-  high  as  70  mills  I 

dience  to  law  without  which  no  civUized  community  Que  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Leffislature  was 

J^S^^Ji.tt.rTSJu^ZnnSLWSo'h  theelectionof.  united  states  senator     The 

there  be,  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  the  people  of  choice  fell  upon  F.  ii.  b.  Fmchbeek.     On  the 

other  eomm unities  the  fact  that  there  is  less  security  2d  of  February  General  Sheridan  left  New 

for  human  life  in  Louisiana  than  in  almost  any  other  Orleans. 

^d^^un^ilJSffiof**^^  LUNALILO  L    William  Lunalilo,  King 

Sving  the^8ym%WVthV^mmun?t™\hat  ^  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  bom  in 

sizLBtion  for  political  reasons  is  practised  and  &p-  xlawaii,  January  81, 1885 ;  died  at  bis  palace  in 

plsnded ;  andTthat,  in  the  whole  of  Northwest  Louis-  Honolulu,  February  8, 1874.     He  was  the  sixth 

iana  there  is  scarcely  a  town  whore  a  peaceful,  in-  of  the  Hawaiian  sovereigns,  and  was  one  of 

^»**[^?"*,  9*'^®,^  ^™  "^r^^"'''  ^i*K  ^^^^^..^P^^^l^  the  ancient  race  of  chiefs  or  kings  who  ruled 

proclaim  himself  a  Republican  and  be  permitted  to  .,      •  i     j     ^  \r     *  \  jf        ^.v.     -d-        x.  **««« 

pursue  his  avocation  without  annoyance  or  moles-  ^}^^  ^^^^  ^^  }^^^\  before  the  Kamehameha 

utioD.    So  long  as  lawlessness  is  Jmown  to  prevail  dynasty  was  founded.     He  had  received  an 

oar  railroads  will^  remain  unfinished,  and  capital  excellent  English  education  from  the  Amer- 

snd  craieration  will  seek  other  fields  for  invest-  lean  missionaries,  and  had  spent  some  years 

ment,    The  great  need  of  Louisiana  is  i>eace.  in  the  United  States.     He  was  of  gigantic  stat- 

The  Governor  reported  that  the  total  bonded  ure,  of   dignified  presence,  and  remarkably 

and  floating  debt  of  the  State,  when  the  pres-  handsome,  but  unfortunately  had  in  very  early 

ent  administration  came  into  office,  exclusive  of  life  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  man- 

the  amount  due  the  fiscal  agent  (viz.,  $150,000  ifesting  themselves  in  occasional  debauches, 

which  has  since  been  paid),  was  $23,933,407.90.  rather  than  in  continuous  intoxication.    He 

The  Auditor's  report  of  December  81,  1872,  had  made  many  and  honest  efforts  to  rid  him- 

states  that  it  was  increased  the  first  year  of  self  of  this  degrading  habit,  but  without  com- 

this  administration  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  au-  plete  success,  and  his  untimely  death  was  caused 

thorized  by  acts  passed  by  previous  Legisla-  by  a  decline  originating  in  a  cold,  the  result 

tures,  viz.,  bonds  issued  to  the  New  Orleans,  of  exposure  to  the  night  air  during  a  protract- 

Mobile  &  Texas  Railroad  Company,  on  a  sec-  ed  debauch  in  July,  1878.    His  predecessor, 

tion  of  twelve  miles  of  completed  railroad,  Kamehameha  V.,  dying  childless,  there  were 

under  act  No.  81  of  1870,  for  $125,000,  and  several  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne,  of 

bonds  issued  to  the  North  Louisiana  &  Texas  whom  he  was  the  most  popular ;  and  although 

Kailroad  Company,  under  act  No.  108  of  1869,  the  election  of  a  Eing  had  never  been  sub- 

for  $576,000,  making  a  total  of  $24,684,407.90.  mitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  we  believe,  never 

The  Governor  said,  *^  The  issue  of  the  last-named  previous  to  this  instance,  to  the  vote  of  the 

bonds  was  rendered  obligatory  upon  me  by  a  native  Legislature,  yet  Prince  Lunalilo,  in  a 

decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.''  well-written  appeal  to  the  people  of  Hawaii, 

The  debt  has  been  decreased  as  follows :  proposed  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 

MDucnoK  OF  THs  BOKDio)  DEBT.  which  the  Legislature  should  afterward  con- 

Bt  the  redemption  of  past-due  bond» $09,000  00  frm.    Of  the  12,000  votes  cast  he  received 

^^^^JS"J5?^'  •?^^?®![  *i?°^5  ^7*^'"     «.  ^QA  ^n  all  l>«t  nineteen,  which  were  cast  for  David 

moo  fcndB  at  60  cent,  on  the  dollar.. . .     B6i,480  CO  ^alakaua  (who  since  his  death  has  been  elect- 

Br '^reSL^oid™  s^dfrw."^^^^^      600,000  00  ^  ^ij?  Buccessor)  and  when  the  Legislature  as- 

By  exchance,  under  the  ftindin^  bill,  of  $162,-  sembled  this  election  was  unanimously  ratiD ed. 

^S^  bSSd^**  '°'  1109,684.96  of  con-      .  ^^  ^  His  reign  lasted  not  quite  thirteen  months,  but 

•  was  characterized  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and  a 

Total  redaction  of  debt  under  preaent  prudent  regard  for  popular  rights.    He  restored 

•dcniniatntion $1,808,569  94  ^j^^  Constitution  of  1854,  which  had  been  ar- 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city  of  New  Or-  bitrarily  set  aside  by  his  predecessor,  and  ini- 

leans  m  1872,  when  the  present  State  govern-  tiated  several  beneficial  reforms,  among  which 

ment  came  into  ofiSce,  was :  State,  including  were  the  endowment  of  all  native-bom  citi- 

schools,  21^  mills ;    city,  80  mills ;    total,  51^  zens  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  division 

mills.    The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  present  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  into  two  branches, 

year,  as  reduced  by  the  measures  passed  by  the  one  composed  of  elected  representatives,  and 

l>^t  Legislature,  is :  State,  including  schools,  the  other  of  nobles,  or  descendants  of  the  old 

l^  mills ;   city,  25  mills ;   total,  89f  mills,  chiefs.    This  served  to  popularize  the  legisla- 

making  a  reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the  city  tive  branch  of  the  government,  and  at  the 

^d  State,  under  this  administration,  of  1 2  mills,  same  time  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  sentiment 
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of  loyalty  in  the  island  chiefs,  which  has  suf- 
fered some  diminution  of  late  years.  Thoagh 
cordial  and  friendly  to  the  United  States,  King 
Lunalilo  had  steadfastly  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  and  had  refused 
his  assent  to  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  which 


should  include  the  cession  of  a  harbor  to  the 
United  States.  The  finances  of  the  islands  htd 
somewhat  improved  under  his  administration. 
LUTHERANS.  The  following  are  the  sU- 
tistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States,  as  ^yen  In  Kurtz's  Lu- 
tTi&ran  Almanac  for  1875  : 


SYNODS. 


I.  DisTBioT  Synods  in  thx  Genssal  Council  in  Axsbica. 

1.  17 ew  York  Mlniflterlam 

S.  Synod  of  PennsylTaniA 

8.  Pittsbaig  Synod  rPennsylyanla) 

4.  BDglish  District  Synod  of  Ohio 

B.  Synod  of  Indiana 

Synod  of  Michif^an 

Swedish  Aajfiutana  Synod  (Northwest) 

Synod  of  Texas 

9.  Synod  of  Canada 

10.  Holston  Synod  (Tennessee) 


?: 

8. 


Total. 


U.  DiSTBioT  Synods  in  the  (Soxtthnbn)  Qknebal  Synod  or  Nobth  Axsbica. 

L  Synod  of  Virginia 

8.  Synod  of  Southwestern  Virginia 

8.  Synod  of  South  Carolina , 

4.  Synod  of  Georala 

5.  Synod  of  Misslsaippi 


TotaL. 


8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


m.  DisTBiCT  Synods  in  the  Synodioal  CoNrsBSNOB  of  Nobtk  Akebioa. 

1.  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri,  etc.  (Ave  districts) 

S.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (three  districts) 

Synod  of  nUnois 

Synod  of  Wi sconsln 

Synod  of  Minnesota 

Synod  for  the  Norwegian  LuUieran  Church  in  America 


Total 


IV.  DiSTBioT  Synods  in  the  Qenbbal  Synod  ov  tbb  United  States  of 
Amebiga. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

& 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
81. 
S3. 
83. 


Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Uartwick  Svnod  (New  York) 

Frankean  Synod  (New  York) 

Synod  of  East  PennsylTanla 

Susquehanna  Synod 

Synod  of  WestPennsylvania 

Svnod  of  Central  Pennsyhraula. 

AlleffhaDy  Synod  (PennsTlvania) 

PlttsDunc  Synod  (Fennsylyania) 

Svnod  of  Maryland 

German  Synod  of  Maryland 

Bast  Ohio  Synod. 


Wlitenheig  Synod  (Ohio). 
Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 


£ 


Synod  of  Northern  Indiana. 
Olive  Branch  Synod  ^ndiana), 
Synod  of  Northern  Illinois. 
Synod  of  Southern  Illinois. 
Synod  of  Central  Illinois. . . 

Synod  of  Iowa. 

Synod  of  Kannas 

Synod  of  Nebraska 

Swedish  Ansgari  Synod. . . . 


Total. 


Otheb  Synods. 

Synod  of  Iowa  (German) 

Tennessee  Synod 

Srnod  of  North  Carolina 

Svanffellcal  Lutheran  Synod  in  America  (Bilsen^s) 

5.  Buflklo  Synod,  Qrabau's  (New  York) 

6.  BuflUo  Synod,  No.  8 , , 

Concordia  Synod  (Virginia) , 

Conference  for  the  Norwegian  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  America.. . 

Swedish  Bvangelical  Lutheran  Mission  Syrod  (Northwest) , 

Norwegian-Danish  Augustaoa  Synod  (Northwest) %, 


1. 
8. 
8. 
4. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


TotoL 

Danish  Church  in  America. 


Grand  total,  S4  Synods. 


MiBlttm. 

Chnchaa. 

78 

10 

84.198 

170 

844 

71,796 

56 

190 

10,800 

86 

68 

5.800 

14 

89 

1.900 

90 

88 

4,110 

93 

911 

80,ir 

87 

96 

8JO0 

81 

57 

5,000 

11 

96 

9,100 

610 

968 

97 

68 

8.6n 

81 

40 

9.908 

88 

45 

4^11 

11 

14 

1,009 

10 

18 

910 

101 

169 

13,799 

695 

670 

98,000 

161 

966 

84.800 

80 

87 

4^ 

66 

188 

88,000 

86 

68 

5,100 

108 

391 

49,6S3 

908 

1,545 

819^ 

86 

45 

6JU9 

85 

88 

4.000 

84 

88 

8ia 

68 

86 

ii.en 

88 

54 

5,744 

61 

111 

i93n 

81 

85 

7,SB8 

48 

110 

8,477 

85 

60 

8,679 

70 

RS 

14.800 

10 

14 

4,600 

40 

88 

6.400 

40 

48 

4,£10 

85 

49 

8^18 

89 

78 

8,910 

16 

86 

usn 

88 

67 

8.810 

18 

98 

1,S9IJ 

89 

48 

8,888 

33 

85 

1,100 

80 

99 

180 

8 

90 

V800 

10 

13 

TOO 

769 

1,998 

U7,0» 

109 

183 

18,000 

81 

68 

6,500 

19 

41 

4,991 

93 

100 

6,000 

19 

15 

L590 

9 

18 

1,470 

6 

98 

1,950 

50 

195 

11,000 

10 

14 

910 

14 

48 

hjs» 

871 

695 

61.681 

9 

80 

1,660 

9,568 

4,689 

661,373 
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Other  Lutheran  almanacs  give  different  nnm-    as  to  the  numbers  in  the  different  branches, 
bers,  both  as  to  the  totals  for  the  Chnrch,  and    Brobst's  LutherUche  Kalender  for  1875  gives : 


STN0D9L 

Mlntsten. 

Chvrckat. 

Commnnleaata. 

Connected  with  the  Oeneral  Council  (twelve  Synodft) 

689 
926 

5 
701    • 
99 
158 

1,281 
1,583 

24 

1,154 

166 

438 

177  740 

Connected  with  the  Synodal  Conference  (Biz  Synods) 

223,625 

1,295 

106,768 

12.185 

Concordia  Synod,  of  Virginia,  which  is  expected  to  join  the  Synodlcal  Con- 
ference  '. 

Connected  with  the  General  Synod  (twenty  Synods) 

Connected  with  the  Soathem  General  Synod  (five  Synods) 

fw>Ti»q  IfndmM^ndent  Synods r 

87,511 

Total 

2,546 

4.806           MOllQ 

''~"^,--'' 

The  Lutheran  Church  Almanac  gives  : 


8TK0D8. 

Connected  with  the  General  0>anci1  (twelve  Svnods).... 
Connected  with  the  Synodical  Conference  (eight  Synods) 
0)Dnee(ed  with  the  General  Synod  (twenty-two  Synods).: 
Connected  with  the  General  Synod  South  (five  Synods). . 
Six  Independent  Synods 

ToUl 


MiBblm. 

CbardiM. 

659 
877 
714 
89 
128 

1,280 
1,575 
1,092 

im 

894 

2,462 

4,454 

OommanlranU. 

179,924 

240,067 

104.818 

12,222 

88,015 

669,549 


The  discrepancies  regarding  the  nnmber  of 
synods  included  with  each  general  body,  and 
the  nomber  of  independent  synods,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  Brobst's  Calender  and  the  Church 
Almanac  classify  with  the  general  bodies,  to 
which  they  will  belong,  certain  synods  which 
h&ve  taken  steps  to  join  them,  but  whose  ac- 
cession is  waiting  the  observance  of  the  formal 
proceedings  required  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  general  bodies. 


TEAB. 

IfflS 

1888 

1*45 

1860 

1«1 

1862 

1(«3 

1864 

isas 

1666 

181)7 

1M8 

18» 

1870 

18m 

18a 

19a 

1874 

isra 


Syaoda. 

Mlniclm. 

Coagi«|st'iM 

•  • 

178 

900 

•  ■ 

887 

1.017 

U 

6jB8 

1,807 

86 

1,198 

9,279 

88 

1,892 

2,800 

4M 

1,866 

2,57S 

42 

1,481 

9,677 

49 

1,580 

9,816 

42 

1,559 

9,825 

42 

1,697 

2,866 

42 

•     1,614 

9,915 

46 

1,748 

8,111 

47 

1,866 

8,288 

4B 

9,016 

8,880 

69 

9,086 

8,544 

54 

9,1TO 

8,820 

51 

2,809 

4,115 

61 

9,481 

4,290 

68 

9,546 

4,095 

MMnbcn. 


185,699 
282,780 
946,788 
270,780 
285,217 
294,721 
810,677 
818,415 
828,825 
861,860 
879,906 
896,567 
428,577 
468,607 
485,085 
629,959 
660,119 


EurWM  Almanac  gives  the  following  list 
of  theological  and  literary  institntions  under 
the  care  or  patronage  of  the  Lutherans  in  the 
United  States : 

Theological  Seminaria. — Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  General  Synod,  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Theo- 
logieal  Department  of  the  Missionary  Institute, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. ;  Theological  Department  of 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Theo- 
logical Department  of  the  Swedish  Mission  In- 
stitute, Keokuk,  Iowa;  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Capital  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
(South),  Salem,  Va. ;  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Missouri  Synod,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Theologi- 


cal Seminary  of  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  Men- 
dota.  111. ;  Theological  Department  of  Martin 
Luther  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Augustana 
Seminary,  Pazton,  UL ;  Augsburg  Seminary, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Theological  Seminary, 
St.  Sebald,  Iowa ;  Theological  Department  of 
North  Carolina  College,  Mount  Pleasant  N.  C. 

CoUeges,  —  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. ;  Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown, 
Pa.;  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.;  "VTitten- 
berg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio:  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  Ya. ;  North  Carolina  College,  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C. ;  Newberry  College,  Walhalla, 
S.  C. ;  Concordia  CoUege,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  111. ;  Augustana 
College,  Pazton,  111. ;  College  of  the  German 
Iowa  Synod,  Galena,  111. ;  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa ;  Northwestern  University, 
Watertown,  Wis. ;  Martin  Luther  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  German  Lutheran  College, 
Rutersville,  Texas. 

Academiei, — Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwick, 
N.  Y. ;  St  Matthew's  Academy,  New  York 
City ;  Lutheran  Academy,  Newark,  N.  Y. ; 
Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. ;  Swed- 
ish Mission  Institute,  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  Maryland 
Conference  Institute,  Mechanicstown,  Md. ; 
Washington  Hall,  Trappe,  Pa. ;  Zelienople 
Academy,  Zelienople,  Pa. ;  Swatara  Institute, 
Jonestown,  Pa. :  Overlea  School,  Catonsville, 
Md. ;  Tableau  seminary,  Emberton,  Pa. ;  In- 
stitute of  the  District  Synod,  Germantown, 
Ohio ;  Preparatory  School  of  the  Missouri 
Syno4  Springfield,  111. ;  Teachers*  Seminary, 
Addison,  111. ;  St.  Ansgar  Academy,  St  Peter, 
Minn.;  Marshall  Academy,  Marshall,  Wis.; 
Stoughton  Academy,  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  Holden 
Academy,  Holden,  Minn. ;  Preparatory  School, 
Red  Wing,  Minn.;  Mosheim  Institute,  Blue 
Spring,  Tenn. 

Female  Seminaries. — ^Lutherville  Seminary, 
Lutherville,  Md. ;  Hagerstown  Seminary,  Ha« 
gerstown,  Md. ;  Burkittsville  Seminary,  Bur- 
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kitteville,   Md.:    Mount   Pleasant    Seminary,  poinu  for  fiianiUy  dUcuwion  at  Uie  propowd  CW2r>. 
Moont  Pleasant,  N.  0.;   SUunton  Seminary,  £««ui»,  aud  the  time  and  pUce  of  lU  convention. 
Staanton,  Va. ;  Female  College,  Marion,  Va. ;  A  copy  of  the  paper  was  ordered  sent  to  the 
Young  Ladies^  Institute,  St.  Joseph's,  Mo.;  General  OounciL    The  committee  of  confer- 
High  School  (German),  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ence  and  arrangements,  contemplated  in  the 

Kurtz's  Almanac  enumerates  18  English,  resolutions,  was  appointed.    Some  efforts  were 

24  German,  1  Danish,  3  Norwegian,  and  4  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  second  professor* 

Swedish  periodicals,  as  published  in  the  inter-  ship  in  the  Theological  Seminary.    A  commit- 

ests  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    Ten  of  these  tee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Wor- 

are  weekly,  9  are  semi-monthly,  26  are  month-  ship  and  proTide  for  its  continued  publication, 

ly,  1  is  quarterly,  and  4  are  yearly.  The  periodicid,  the  Lutheran  VUUcr^  was  as- 

RoherWi  Kalender  giYQs  19  Grerman,  13  Eng-  sumed  by  the  synod,  and  an  editorial  oommit- 

lish,  3  Swedish,  4  Norwegian,  and  1  Danish  tee  was  appointed  to  supervise  its  conduct, 

periodicals.  The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Synodi- 

The  General  Synods  South^  of  the  Evan-  eal  Conference  of  North  America  was  held  in 

gelicid  Lutheran  Church,  met  at  Savannah,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  16th  to  21st    The  Synods 

Ga.,  April  80th.    Representatives  were  pres-  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minne- 

ent  from  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Vir-  sota,  and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  being  all  the 

ginia,  Southwest  Virginia,  and  Georgia.    The  synods  in  connection  with  this  organization, 

Kev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  presi-  were  represented.  The  number  of  representative 

dent.    A  communication  was  received  from  delegates  was  fifty-two,  and  as  many  advisory 

the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  delegates  were  also  present  as  swelled  thenum- 

General  Council  of  1873,  inclosing  the  action  ber  of  members  of  the  Conference  to  one  hon- 

of  that  body  in  favor  of  holding  a  Colloquium  dred ;  two  series  of  theses  were  discussed,  one 

of  representatives  of  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  on  fellowship  and  the  other  on  parochial  lair, 

in  the  United  States,  for  the  discussion  of  the  On  the  former  subject,  a  thesis  was  unani- 

points  of  agreement  and  difference  between  moualy  adopted,   the  import  of   which  wsa 

them.    It  was  referred  to  a  committee.    The  that  whoever  denies  the  inference  legitimately 

committee  returned  the  following  report  and  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  confession  is  not 

resolutions,  which  were  xmanimously  adopted :  a  true  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  even 

The  overture  thus  offloiallyUid  before  us  is  80  clear  ^^^^^  ^»  ^oes  without  right  adhere  to  the 

and  unequivocal  in  its  design  aa  to  allay  all  that  sus-  Lutheran  name.    On  the  second  subject  several 

picion  with  which  some  of  as  have  regarded  previous  theses  were  adopted,  the  substance  of  which 

efforts  professing  a  similar  object.  The  reading  of  it,  ig.  Parishes  should  be  geographically  limited, 

and  the  statements  °^de  by  the  Bov.  Dr.  i^^ef^^^  ^^  ^^    ^    ^  is  own  territory,  according  to 

this  synod,  assure  us  that  it  solely  contemplates  a  i.  t     i               i        ±.\.              '             i.     r  ^ 

greater  unity  in  the  one  true  faith  of  our  Church,  apostohcnl  example;   those  persons  w^o  hve 

without  any  reference  to  the  present  general  organ!-  withm  the  reach  of  the  services  01  an  orthodox 

zations  as  such.  minister,  but  decline  to  use  them,  despise  not 

A  closer  union  between  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheiv  merely  a  man,  but  the  Lord ;  where  the  boun- 

an  Church  in  this  land  is  sought  not  by  legislation  ^^       ^  different  parishes  meet,  care  for  the 

or  through  formal  organic  convention,  but  by  a  vol-  **~{^°  *'*  y*"^*^"".!'"*/^"**'  ^^^^  ^«»^  *w» 

untary  conference  of  those  bearing  tie  same  name  soul  and  interest  m  the  welfare  of  Zion  most 

and  holding  the  same  confession :  '^That  by  a  candid  determine  to  which  one  a  person  must  belong ; 

and  fraternal  expression  of  views"  on  points  oon-  parochial  boundaries,  being  merely  of  human 

corning  which  there  is  a-difference  of  interpretation  riffht,  may  be  chamred  whenever  tihe  interests 

^eaTe^uSy^/sJwt^"'^"  "^  ^"^  *  0^^^®  ^^'^'"^  ^^^  i*-  The  invitation  of 
Believing  that  sncll  unity  Is  highly  desirable  and  the  General  Council  to  take  part  in  the  ar- 
essential  to  the  ftillest  prosperity,  moral  power,  and  rangements  for  a  Colloquium  occupied  a  con- 
efficiency  of  the  Lutheran  Ghuroh  on  this  continent,  giderable  part  of  the  time  of  the  Conference. 
and  thot  said  OoOoquiumj^  neither  designed  nor  cal-  j^  ^^  represented  that  many  members  would 

;thnt^o?^^JL^^S.ir^^^^^^^^  have  sup^oi^d  a  call  for  a  free  conference 

one  general  body— a  consummation  deemed  by  us  but  it  was  Said  theycould  not  approve  the  plan 

of  prime  necessity  in  our  Deculiar  work,  and  in  which  of  the  General  Council  for  the  appointment  of 

we  should  have  the  undisguised  sympathy  of  the  ^  committee  to  coOperate  with  the  committees 

other  general  bodies  of  our  Church  ;an^  of  Other  bodies  accepting  unreservedly  the 

sured  taat  nothinsr  that  may  be  said  or  done  at  such  .        ,         r\     j*     >       F    ^      '*.          u         _«:* 

Colloquium  shall  in  any  wise  bind  individuals  or  Augsburg  OonfeMiou,  for  fear  it  would  oommit 

synods  with  any  legislative  authority,  but  shall  leave  them  to  action  implying  an  acknowledgment 

all  as  free  to  follow  their  own  honest  convictions  aa  that  the  General  Synod  so  accepted  that  con* 

if  they  had  in  no  way  participated  in  it :  therefore  fession.     It  was  finally  agreed  to  forego  the 

^"^ Resolved,  That  we  do  most  heartily  approve  of  the  Privilege  of  taWng  part  in  the  preliminary  sr- 

holding  of'  such  Colloquium  for  the  fraternal  examl-  rangements,  and  merely  to  declare  itself  wUlmg 

nation  of  our  confessions  in  the  light  of  Qod's  word,  to  attend  the  Colloquium  when  it  should  be 

Rnolved^  That  fervent  prayer  be  made  continually  called.    Action  was  taken  toward  the  prepa- 

to.  A^lmifirhty  God  for  that  unity  which  is  the  work  nation  of  a  series  of  books  in  the  English  lan- 

""  R^oU^l^Hk  committee  of  five  ministers  and  «^^  ^^^  ^^^^f  and  schools,  beghming  with 

live  laymen  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  similar  a  pnmer  and  reader  for  schools.    A  committee 

committees  that  may  be  appointed  in  arranging  the  was  appointed  to  superintend  a  nuasion  which 
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had  been  began  among  the  believers  in  St.  changing  the  twelfth  article  8o  as  to  conform 
Loois,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  with  the  request  of  the  General  Council  of 
establishing  a  mission  among  the  Chinese  of  1872.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
8an  Francisco.  This  work  was  made  a  sabject  expenses  required  to  fit  it  up  had  amounted, 
of  the  missionary  collections.  The  immigrant  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1874,  to  $51,180.88.  Cou- 
missions  in  New  York  and  Baltimore  were  com-  tributions  had  been  received  for  this  purpose 
mended  anew  to  the  congregations.  Applica*  amounting  to  $86,150.87,  leaving  a  debt  upon 
lion  was  made  by  the  Concordia  Synod  of  Vir-  the  Home  of  $16,030.01.  The  farther  sum  of 
ginia  to  be  received  into  the  Conference.  Agree-  $1,593.89  would  be  needed  for  fitting  and 
ably  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  maintaining  the  institution  during  the  ensuing 
application  was  referred,  with  the  commenda^  year,  making  the  total  estimated  deficiency  in 
tion  of  the  Conference,  to  the  synods  for  their  its  ftinds  $17,628.40.  The  debt  had  been  some- 
separate  action.  A  communication  was  re-  what  reduced  since  October,  1873.  The  cele- 
ceived  from  the  English  brethren  in  Missouri,  bration  of  the  opening  of  the  Home  took  place 
announcing  their  purpose  to  make  application  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
for  admission  to  the  Conference,  although  their  Beformation,  in  1878,  when  addresses  were 
delegate  could  not  attend  the  present  meet-  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Erotel  and  Ruperti, 
ing.  Pastors  Dreer  and  Baden,  and  several  laymen : 
The  General  Council  of  the  Etangelical  Im'  1,882  pilgrims  had  been  accommodated  in 
iheran  Church  met  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Go-  eleven  months,  and  during  that  time  no  person 
tober  18th.  Rev.  Prof.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  under  the  protection  of  the  Home  had  lost  any 
LL.  D.,  was  again  elected  president.  Accord-  thing  or  had  been  subjected  to  impositions. 
ing  to  a  permanent  custom  of  the  Council,  the  Poor  persons  had  been  taken  care  of,  sup- 
first  two  days  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  ported,  fed,  lodged,  and  otherwise  helped, 
the  discussion  of  Luther's  ^*  Theses  on  Justifica-  More  than  200  persons  had  obtained  cmploy- 
tion^"  which  is  continued  from  council  to  coun-  ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  institution,  six 
oil  in  the  order  of  the  theses.  The  particular  persons  had  been  sent  out  as  teachers,  and 
tbesia  discussed  this  year  was  the  eighteenth,  one  man  had  been  commended  and  sent  to 
The  English  Corresponding  Secretary  made  a  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Mendota,  111.  The 
report  upon  the  replies  which  had  been  re-  Swedish  Lutheran  missionary  had  assembled 
ceived  to  the  proposition  of  the  previous  €kn-  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  in  the  Home 
eral  Council  for  holding  a  Colloquium  of  dele-  every  Sunday,  and  preached  to  them.  The 
gates  from  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  in  America  Committee  on  the  Immigrant  Mission  were 
which  receive  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  instructed  by  the  Council  to  require  the  mi's- 
which  the  questions  of  agreement  and  differ-  sionary  appointed  by  them  to  cooperate  cor- 
ence  between  them  could  be  discussed.  The  dially  with  the  managers  of  the  Immigrant 
Southern  General  Synod  had  accepted  the  in-  Home,  and  to  send  all  immigrants  seeking 
vitation.  No  reply  had  been  received  from  lodging  to  their  Home.  The  Committee  on 
the  Synodical  Conference,  but  it  was  known  Home  Missions  had  reported  that  they  had  re- 
that  body  had  discussed  the  subject,  and,  while  ceived  many  calls  for  aid,  and  that  they  had 
it  had  declined  to  commit  itself  directly  to  the  found  great  destitution  of  the  privileges  of  the 
scheme,  had  left  it  free  for  any  of  its  members,  Church  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
who  chose  to  do  so,  to  attend  the  Colloquium.  They  hoped  the  Council  would  devise  measures 
The  Holston  Synod  had  reported  favorably,  to  secure  an  increase  of  contributions  for  the 
The  secretaries  had  learned,  unofficially,  of  the  work  under  their  care.  They  had  the  charge 
acceptance  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  No  of  missions  at  Chicago  and  Yandalia,  111. ;  Co- 
reply  had  been  received  from  the  Synod  of  lumbus,Ohio;  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  Atlanta, 
Tennessee.  Pastor  Graban  had  replied  on  Ga. ;  also  of  a  German  mission  in  Morgan  and 
behalf  of  the  BufGalo  Synod  (commonly  called  the  adjacent  counties  in  Tennessee.  These  mis- 
Grabau^s  Synod).  He  declined  to  attend  the  sions  had  been  spiritually  blessed.  The  Coun- 
CoUoquium  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  cil  renewed  the  requests  which  it  had  pre- 
necessary  for  his  sjnod,  because  they  had  viously  made  to  the  district  synods,  that  they 
broaght  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  pay  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Augsburg  Confession  with  them  from  Ger-  Missions  one-third  of  their  contributions  for 
many  forty  years  before.  If  other  synods  home-mission  purposes.  The  Executive  Corn- 
needed  any  discussion  on  this  Confession,  it  mittee  were  requested  to  make  special  appeals 
was  well  enough,  he  thought,  that  they  should  to  the  members  and  the  churches  for  means, 
meet.  The  Council  expressed  its  gratification  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  General  Council 
at  the  return  of  those  bodies  which  had  re-  were  requested  tQ  bring  the  subject  before  the 
sponded  favorably  to  its  proposition.  The  different  synods.  The  Executive  Committee 
Holston  Synod  was  admitted  as  an  integral  on  Foreign  Missions  reported  their  receipts  for 
Xmrt  of  the  synod,  its  confessional  character  the  year  to  have  been  $88,098.60,  and  their 
having  been  examined  and  thoroughly  com-  expenditures  $40,008.96,  showing  an  excess  of 
mended.  A  good  report  was  received  from  $910.46  of  expenditures  above  the  receipts, 
the  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home  in  New  York  This  excess  had  been  paid  out  of  the  balance 
City.    Its  constitution  had  been  amended  by  on  hand.    The  foreign  mission  was  well  estab- 
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liahed  among  the  Tclagus  in  India,  with  its  a  total  expense  of  about  98,000  francs,  or 
principal  centre  at  R^jahmnndry.  $19,600.  The  Lutheran  population  of  France, 
Lutherans  in  France  and  AUaee, — Since  the  according  to  the  cenaua  of  1872,  was  80,117,  of 
transfer  of  Alsace  to  Germany,  the  Lutheran  whom  a  little  more  than  one-half  belong  to  the 
Ohurch  in  France  has  been  reduced  to  two  dis-  district  of  Montb^liard. 
tricts.  The  first  is  that  of  Montb^Ilard,  which  M.  A.  Racine-Brand,  in  the  TaMettei  Eittih 
comprises  five  consistories.  The  second  is  that  rique$  du  Frotestantisme  Franpaii,  gives  the 
of  Paris,  which  includes,  besides  the  consistory  fonowing  statistical  estimate  of  the  LutherauB 
of  the  capital,  the  local  Oouncils  of  the  Lu-  in  France  and  Alsace :  **  Taking  the  census  of 
theran  Churches  of  Lyons,  Nice,  and  Algeria.  1860  as  a  basis,  we  find  248,04d  Lutherans  in 
The  Ohurch  of  Paris  numbers  eight  full  pastors,  the  240  parishes  of  the  seven  districts  of  AI- 
four  assistants,  and  two  vicars.  Before  the  sace  and  Montb^liard.  But  besides  these  there 
war  there  were  twenty-one  pastors.  There  exists  a  Lutheran  population  of  6,665  souls 
are  nine  Lutheran  churches  in  Paris,  and  a  outside  of  these  paruhes  and  districts.  These 
number  of  other  places  in  which  services  are  members  of  our  Church  live  in  localities  where 
held.  Lutheran  churches  are  to  be  found  also  there  are  Reformed  but  no  Lutheran  Churches, 
in  five  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  For  all  pastoral  services  they  apply  to  the  Re- 
Lutheran  Consistory  of  Paris  has  forty-two  formed  minister,  but  at  the  taking  of  every 
schools,  which  are  regularly  attended  by  8,800  census  they  declare  themselves  as  bel(»igi]igto 
children.  Ten  of  these  schools  are  municipal  the  Lutheran  Church.  More  than  this,  there 
schools,  and  are  supported  out  of  the  public  are  Reformed  Churches,  one-half  of  whose 
funds ;  the  rest  are  sustained  by  contiibutiona  members — and  sometimes  more  than  one-half 
from  the  churches.  Before  the  late  war,  six  — ^are  Lutherans.  Thus,  at  Gnebwiller  there 
German  schools  were  taught,  with  400  chil-  are  887  Lutherans  to  821  Reformed;  at  M&l- 
dren.    The  parochial  schools  are  supported  at  hauaen,  8,687  Lutherans  to  8,654  Reformed.-* 
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MADAGASCAR,  a  large  Island  and  kingdom  ment,  Christianity  extended  very  rapidly,  and 

of  Eastern  Africa.    Queen,  since  April  1, 1868,  is  now  thought  to  be  professed  or  conntenanced 

Ranovaloma^jaka  I.  The  area  is  estimated  at  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
229,000  square  miles ;  the  population  at  about  .  island. 

5,000,000.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  In  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
Govemment,  the  prominent  men  of  the  Kovas,  ciety,  made  at  its  anniversary.  May  14, 1874, 
the  ruling  race,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in  this  conn- 
the  population ;  the  number  of  those  who  have  try  was  declared  to  have  been,  in  edme  re- 
declared  their  adhesion  to  Protestant  Christl-  spects,  so  rapid  and  varied  as  to  outstrip  the 
anity  is  about  800,000 ;  the  number  of  Roman  power  of  the  missionaries,  with  their  present 
Catholics,  about  10,000.  The  capital,  Yanana-  resources,  to  meet  it  This,  it  was  aaid,  had 
rivo,  in  the  interior,  has  from  70,000  to  80,000  for  some  time  been  fuUy  recognized  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  car-  missionaries  themselves,  and  had  formed  a  sub- 
ried  on  by  English  vessels  from  Mauritius.  In  ^lect  of  difiiculty  to  which  they  had  frequently 
1867,  58  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  invited  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the 
17,406,  arrived  from  there,  and  67  vessels  of  society.  The  directors  had  accordingly  ap- 
27,064  tons  went  there.  pointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  and  the  Rev.  J. 

The  missionary  work  in  Madagascar  has  been  Pillaus  a  deputation  to  visit  Madagascar,  to 

prosecuted,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  care  review  the  work  and  consult  with  the  mission- 

of  the  London  (Congregational)  Missionary  So-  aries  respecting  the  best  methods  of  meeting 

ciety.    The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  at  one  its  needs.    The  deputation  arrived  at  the  capi- 

time  contemplated  establishing  stations  in  the  tal  in  August,  1878.    They  returned  to  £ng- 

island,  and  in  1821  actually  assigned  two  mis-  land  early  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  were  shortly 

sionaries  to  the  field;  they  were  prevented  from  afterward  formally  received  at  a  large  public 

going,  however,  and  the  society's  committee  meeting,  when  they  gave  an  account  of  their 

afterward   determined   to   concentrate   their  visit.    Dr.  Mullens  stated  that,  on  arriving  at 

work  upon  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  Madagascar,  the  deputation  had  at  once  pro- 

and  leave  Madagascar  to  the  London  Society,  ceeded  to  visit  the  mission-stations  scattered 

The  operations  of  this  society  were  prosecuted  all  over  the  island.    They  found  so  many  indi- 

with  great  rapidity  and  success,  till  the  jealousy  cations  of  real  spiritual  life  among  the  native 

of  the  heathen  priests  and  nobles  was  excited,  population,  that  their  hearts  were  rejoiced,  and 

when  it  was  opposed  by  persecutions  of  great  moved  to  thankfulness  for  so  great  a  blessing, 

severity  and  long  continuance.    In  1869  Queen  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  remarked, 

Ranovalomanjakal.  embraced  Christianity,  and  that  all  of  the  800,000  idolaters,  who  had  sad* 

the  persecutions  were  stopped.    The  work  of  denly  abjured  heathenism  by  destroying  their 

the  missionaries  was  encouraged  by  the  G  o  vem-  idols,  would  at  once  become  matured  and  exem- 
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Elarj  Ohiistiana.     Aboot  60,000  of  them  had    OhrUrtians  to  the  London  Uissionarj  Society, 
een    enrolled  as  nominal    members  of  the    In  replj  to  an  addresB  from  the  Booiety  which 
Christian    Chnrob,     There    were,    donbtlaBa,    they  hod  taken  out  with  them. 
many  among  these  who  were  not  ripe  for  mem-        Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  on  address  at  the  on- 
bership,  thesamesais  the  case  in  the  cbnrches    nlversary  of  the  Londoa  Mie^onary  Society, 
at  home,  bat  it  was  believed  that  nearly  all  of    May  14tb,  ia  the  ooorae  of  which  he  spoke  of 
the  300,000  were  open  to  receive  instroction,     a  visit  which  be  had  made  to  the  port  of  Ua- 
aniVto  be  gaided  in  their  lives  by  the  doctrines     jnn«t,  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.    He 
of  Christianity.    There  were  at  least  25,000    had  hod  no  reason  to  expect,  so  far  as  be  had 
real,    trostworthy  Ohristians,   in  whom  the    been  able  to  learn  from  tne  books  and  reports 
missionaries  had  entire  coofidence.     While  be    at  bis  disposal,  that  he  would  meet  there  a 
v/aa  oo  tbo  island,  Dr.  Mullens  had  attended    single  convert  to  Christianity.    Yet  he  found 
tho  opening  of  a  memorial   ohorch  erected    the  whole  of  the  mling  race,  all  of  the  Kovas 
who  were  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Qneeu, 
united  in  Christian  worship,  and  acting  upon 
Christian  principlea,  so  far  aa  ho  coald  ascer- 
tain, in  all  the  ordinary  affdrs  of  life.    He  at- 
tended religions  services  at  two  large  churches 
in  this  place,  and  was,  according  to  bis  account, 
pleased  in  tbe  highest  decree  with  tbe  evidences 
of  spiritnality  and  Cbristion  cnlture  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  several  features  of  worship. 
He  was  introdnced  to  tbe  leading  members 
of  this  commnnitj,  and  formed  the  judgment, 
from  their  faces  and  from  their  words  as  they 
were  interpreted  to  him,  that  "those  men  and 
women  and  children  were  mostly  disciples  of 
the  Saviour."    Sir  Bartle  showed  that  the  re- 
U^ons  activity  he  described  had  been  all  devel- 
oped by  the  work  of  the  native  ministry,  for 
no  European  missionary  bad  been  at  this  place 
for  severa]  years. 

Berides  the  London  MlsBionary  Society,  mis- 
sionaries of  a  Norwegian  society  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  are  laboring  in  tbe  island  with 
considerable  succeBS.     The  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  had  a  few  missionaries  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  but  it  is  underEtood  to 
have  determined  to  withdraw  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  tbe  proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel. 
The  latter  society  has  recently  appointed  a 
bishop  for  Madagascar,  but  has  as  yet  no  mis- 
sionaries there.    All  of  the  societies  named, 
except  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,   labor   in   harmony  and    cooperation 
on  the  spot  where  fourteen  Christian  mis-     with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
sionaries  were  pnt  to  death  in  1S49.    The  oc-        A  letter  from  the  prime-minister  of  Mada- 
caeion  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  an-    gascar  to  the  directors  of  the  London  Mission- 
niversary  of  that  event.    The  deputation  had    ary  Society,  in  reply  to  on  address  from  them 
been  cordially  received  by  the  Qneen  and  her    to  Queen  Ranovalomasjaka,  has  been  pnhlished 
hnaband,  the  prime-minister,  and  he  believed    in  the  Miuionarn  UAronicle.    It  expressed,  in 
thetn  both  to  be  real  and  earnest  Christians,     the  Queen's  name,  the  atmost  satisfaction  with 
and  extremely  oniioos  for  the  progress  of  their    the  labors  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Mad- 
people,  "in  all  that  is  wise,  holy,  and  good."    agascar,  and  the  hope  that  tbe  kingdom  of 
They  found,  however,  no  commingling  of  the    God  may  advance  in  her  dominions  until  tbe 
o^oera  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and  were     joyfU  wordsshallbe  fulfilled,  which  say  "They 
able  to  deny  explicitly  the  reports  of  a  con-    shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  tiiem  unto 
nectlon  of  that  lund  which  bad  been  clroulatcd    the  greatest  of  them,  saith  tbe  Lord."    It  aa- 
in  England.    By  far  the  larf^r  number  of  tbe    snred  the  society  that  tbe  missionaries  and 
people  of  the  island.  Dr.  Mullens  said,  felt  that    teachers  sent  to  Madagascar  will  continue  to 
the  aShirs  of  the  chnrob  should  be  kept  within    ei^oy  the  Queen's  protection,  and  be  allowed 
the  bonnds  of  the  church,  and  conducted  en-    full  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  impart 
tirely  by  its  own  officers.  asefnl  knowledge  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws 

The  deputation  brought  home  with  them  an    of  the  kingdom. 
illuminated  address  of  thanks  from  tbe  native        The  following  is  tbe  translation  of  a  procla- 
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mation  issued  by  the  Qaeen  of  Madagascar,  systems  (our  solar  system  among  them)  re- 
ordering the  liberation  of  all  slaves  imported  vol ved  just  as  the  planets  do  around  our  sen. 
into  the  kingdom  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  This  **  Central  Sun  "  he  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  1866,  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  for  of  the  universe,  and  not  improbably  as  the 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves :  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Herr  Mftedicr 
I.  Kanovalomaiyaka.  by  the  mraoe  of  God  and  the  published  annually  a  yolome  giving  a  full  w- 
wiliof  the  people,  Queen  of  Madagascar  and  defender  count  of  the  observations  of  the  year,  which 
of  the  laws  of  my  ooantry,  have  made  an  agreement  h©  subsequently  condensed  into  a  large  nd 
with  my  relations  ^ro88  the  aeas  that  there  Bhall  not  interesthi  volume,  entitled  "Researches  oa 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  my  country  people  tt:  oTT*  ^  t^^  j  ol  m  ^^^^i^  .  ,. 
from  aorosa  the  seas  to  be  made  slaves.  Andonao-  the  System  of  Fixed  Stars."  ffifl  admirake 
count  of  this,  I  command  that  if  there  are  any  Mo<  instruments  enabled  him  to  make  these  obaer- 
zambiques  lately  come  into  my  country  since  tne  7th  vations  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  neTer 
of  June,  1865,  which  was  the  year  of  the  completion  previously  attained.  In  1858  the  Baasan 
of  the  ugreeraent  with  my  relations  across  the  seas,  n^^^^^^'l^i.  ^„a^  i.:,«  ^  runn^;ii^«  .^f  fit.f. 
then  they  are  to  become  ^*  isan  ny  ambaniandro  "  (i  P^TS^^^J^^^  ^^^  **"?,  %  OounciUor  of  State^ 
phrase  applied  to  the  free  inhabitents  of  Madagas-  In  1865  he  was  compeUed,  m  consequence  of 
oar) ;  and  if  they  wish  to  dwell  in  this  land,  then  a  disease  of  his  eyes,  to  resign  bis  position,  and 
they  mav  do  so,  and  be  of  the  number  of  free  peo-  returned  to  Berlin.  But,  thongh  almost  the 
pie ;  and  if  they  wish  to  return  across  the  sea  from  ^^^1^  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  astronom. 

Indlfthe' eUTj?  wt^o'n^^aulof^^^^^^  ical  observations,  Herr  Maedler  did  not  forget 

come  to  be  slaves,  and  do  not  set  them  at  liberty  to  the  necessity  of  popularizing  science,    lie  pob- 

bccome  ^Msan  ny  ambaniandro,'*  according  to  my  lished:  ^'Popular  Astronomy  "(1846),  of  which 

command,  they  fh^l  be  put  in  chains  for  ten  years,  numerous  editions  have  been  circulated ;  "  The 

bays,       KANOVALOMANJAKA,  Existence  of  a  Central  Sun "  (1846);  "Be- 

Quoen  of  Madagascar,  etc.,  etc.  Zl     jT   y^vr\u       Z"    \^   j  r»v  ^  •    i  /l^ 

This  is  the  word  of  Ranovalomai^aka,  Queen  ot  "je^J?  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geopra- 

Madagascar.  phy  "  (1844)  ;  "  Letters  on  Astronomy  "  (1S45- 

Says,      RAINILAIARIVONY,  Prime  Minister  ^47) ;  "  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  "  (1858); 

and  Commimder-in-Chief  in  Madagascar,  a  Xotal  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  "  (1861) ;  and  some 

AiTTANAif ABivo.  Odober  2, 1874.  u  Memoirs  "  conUining  important  calculations 

MAEDLER,  Johanx  Hbikbioh,  a  German  concerning  some  double  stars,  and  two  of  the 

astronomer,  astronomical  professor,  and  for  satellites  of  Saturn. 

twenty-five  years  director  of  the  Observatory       MAINE.    The   financial    condition  of  the 

of  Dorpat  in  Russia,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  29,  State  of  Maine  is  very  favorable.    At  the  end 

1794;  died  in  that  city,  March  17,  1674.    He  of  the  year  1878  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 

was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  and  the  Univer-  State  Treasury  of  |4S6, 430.68.    The  receipts 

sity  of  Berlin,  and  obtained  about  1818  a  situ-  from  all  sources  in  1874  amounted  to  $1,42S,- 

tion  as  professor  and  one  of  the  governing  478.70,  which,  with  tiie  balance  above  men- 

faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  where  he  re-  tioned,  gave  $1,859,904.88  as  the  resources  of 

mained  until  1830.    He  had  devoted  himself  the  year.    The  payments  from  this  amoonted 

with  great  zeal  to  astronomical  studies,  and  to  $1,537,718.54,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  Slst 

with  his  friend  William  Beer,  brother  of  the  of  December  of  $322,186.84.     The  estimated 

i  great  musical  composer  Meyerbeer,  he  made  receipts  for  1875  are  $1,753,201.84;  ezpeodi- 

I  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  moon,  from  tures,  $1,557,560.19.     The  resouroes  of  tbd 

which  they  executed  and  published  a  large  State,  including  cash  in  the  Treasury,  baknce 

chart  of  the  moon,  in  four  sheets,  so  carefully  due  on  State  taxes,  sinking-funds,  and  securi- 

and  completely  exhibiting  every  point  of  its  ties  in  the  land-office,  amount  to  $2,940,802.26. 

visible  surface  that  it  remains  to  this  day  the  The  liabilities  of  the  State,  indnding  $7,083,- 

!  best  lunar  chart  published.    A  treatise  on  gen-  400  of  public  debt,  trust-fiinds  amounting  to 

eral  selenography,  in  two  volumes,  was  also  pre-  $2,387,201 .09,  balances  due  on  various  acoouits 
pared  by  them  to  accompany  this  chart.  The  and  for  county  taxes  collected,  are  $9,951),- 
chart  and  book  were  published  in  ld29-'37.  690.25.  The  public  bonded  debt  is  represented 
In  1836  Herr  Maedler  was  appointed  to  a  re-  by  $2,223,000  in  registered,  and  $4^865,400  in 
sponsible  position  in  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  coupon  bonds.  Against  this  is  $1,514^022.80 
and  in  1&40  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  in  the  sinking-fund,  making  the  net  debt  $5,- 
ncw  observatorv  at  Borpat,  then  just  founded  574,378.  The  amount  of  the  principsl  psid 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  ana  which  at  Herr  Maed-  during  the  year  was  $50,000.  The  aggregste 
ler^s  suggestion  was  supplied  with  the  best  and  of  payments  on  account  of  the  debt,  indnding 
most  complete  instruments  which  money  could  interest  premiums,  maturing  principal,  and  sink- 
purchase.  Here  he  occupied  himself  mainly  ing-funds,  was  $679,658.  In  ten  years  nearlj 
with  observations  relative  to  the  movements  $7,000,000  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
and  aberrations  of  the  fixed  stars.  These  obser*  State  debt,  $3,000,000  in  reduction  of  the  prin- 
vations,  long  continued  and  carefully  checked,  cipal,  and  $4,000,000  for  interest  At  the 
led  him  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  present  rate  the  remainder  will  be  extingnisbei 
was  in  or  near  the  constellation  Hercules  a  within  fourteen  years.  The  Governor,  in  bis 
great  celestial  body,  invisible  to  our  sight,  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1875,  suggests  an^ 
which  he  named  the  ^^Oentral  Sun,"  around  duction  of  the  assessment  on  account  of  the  debt 
which  the  fixed  stars,  with  their  planetary  from  three  to  two  millB,  and  the  renews!  of  & 
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certain  portion  of  the  loans  hj  the  issue  of  gradnally  improving.    During  the  last  ten  years 

bonds  payable  in  sums  of  $200,000,  so  that  sink-  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  school 

ing-funds  could  be  done  away  with.  purposes  per  scholar  has  been  doubled ;  the 

A  tax  on  the  railroads  incorporated  under  compensation  of  male  teachers  has  increased 

the  laws  of  the  State,  or  doing  business  in  the  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  female  teachers  one 

State,  was  assessed  in  accordance  with  an  act  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  term  of  the  schools 

of  the  last  Legislature,  as  follows :  has  increased  ten  per  cent.    Within  that  time 

AOaatic  &  St  Lawrence $80,078  84  ^^^  normal  schools  have  been  put  in  success- 

BMton  A  Maine. 96,849  26  f ol  Operation.    The  permanent  school-fund  has 

Maine  Central... 88,416  47  more  than  doubled,  and  is  now  $561,898;  the 

PortlflDd,  Saco  A  Portsmouth 82,438  00  T^         ^*^^^  «m^  *o  ** v  w  v" ^  * ) " «"  1    " 

i>exter  ft  Newport 1,189  60  amount  of  money  distributed  by  the  State  to 

FoitamoD^  Great  Faiia  &  Conway...      610  00  municipalities  for  common-school  purposes  has 

Vo^Uonl^\^:::::::y:::::       m  S  increased  from  less  than  $60,000  to  more  than 

$376,000,  and,  including  the  amount  contrib- 
Tbis  tax,  which  is  assessed  on  companies  uted  to  the  free  high-schools  and  normal  schools, 
vbose  stock  has  a  market  value,  amounts,  in  to  more  than  $426,000.    Of  the  aggregate  ex- 
the  aggregate,  to  $106,069.88.     That   which  penditures  for  public  schools  two-fifths  are 
represents  stock  held  in  the  State,  about  two-  now  paid  by  the  State,  and  three-fifths  by 
fifths  of  the  whole,  goes  to  municipalities,  and  municipalities.    The  free  high-school  system, 
tlie  remainder  to  the  State  Treasury.    One-half  inaugurated  in  1878,  has  been  very  successful. 
of  this  tax  wfis  payable  July  1,  and  the  rest  During  the  year  161  towns  have  maintained 
January  1,  1876.      The    St.  Oroix  &  Penob-  640  terms  of  free  high-schools,  affording  in- 
sect paid  the  whole  before  it  was  due,  the  struction  to  14,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  about 
Boston  &  Maine  paid   the  July  installment  $100,000.    The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
promptly,  and  the  officers  expressed  their  wiU-  Mechanic  Arts  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
inguess  to  pay  the  other  as  soon  as  assured  It  has  121  students,  representing  every  county 
that  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  to  be  en-  in  the  State,  among  them  five  ladies.    One 
forced  against  other  corporations.    The  Dexter  lady  graduated  at  the  last  commencement  with 
&  Newton  claims  exemption  by  provisions  in  a  rank  in  scholarship  equal  to  that  of  any 
its  charter,  and  the  Atlantic  ^  St.  Lawrence  member  of  her  class.    No  disadvantage  of  any 
and  Maine  Central  claims  exemption,  except  on  kind  has  been  experienced  from  the  presence 
its  net  income  over  and  above  an  income  of  of  lady  stndents.    Many  interesting  and  valu- 
ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  roads  and  their  able  experiments  are  conducted  on  the  farm, 
Appendages,  *  and   incidental  expenses.     The  and  practical  application  is  continually  made 
Portland,  Saco    &  Portsmouth,    and   Ports-  of  tlie  knowledge  ac<juired. 
month,  Great  Falls  &  Ooming,  neglected  to  The  Insane  Hospital   at  Augusta  is  in  a 
pay  the  tax,   without  assigning  any  reason,  crowded  condition,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  more 
Tbe  only  method  as  yet  provided  to  enforce  ample  accommodations.     The  number  of  pa- 
p&ymeut  is  by  dvil  process,  which  would  prob-  tients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  411,  of 
ably  involve  an  ac^ndication  by  the  tribunal  of  whom  206  were  men  and   206  women,  and 
last  resort  on  all  disputed  points.    The  Gov-  during  the  year  06  men  and  98  women  were 
ernor  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  admitted,  and  109  men  and  98  women  dis- 
restraining  the  companies  from    prosecuting  charged,  making  the  number  on  the  80th  of 
their  business,  after  reasonable  notice,  until  the  November  898.    Of  those  discharged  61  were 
taxes  are  paid.    Two  new  railroads  have  been  recovered,  88  improved,  and  61  unimproved ; 
opened  during  the  year,  the  Bucksport  &  Ban-  62  died  during  the  year.    The  assigned  causes 
gor,  and  the  Lewiston  &  Auburn ;  and  two  of  insanity  in  those  admitted  during  the  year 
old  railroads  have  extended  their  lines,  the  are  as  follows :  Hi-health,  89 ;  intemperance, 
Bangor  &  Piscataquis,  from  Guilford  to  Ah-  17;  domestic  affliction,  16;  over-exertion,  14; 
bott,  and  the  Somerset  from  Norridgewock  to  critical  period  of  life,  18 ;  puerperal,  8 ;  mastur- 
Hadison.     Ship-building   has  increased^  but  bation,  6 ;  disaptpointed  affection,  6 ;  general 
other  industrial  interests  have  been  more  or  paralysis,  6 ;  injury  of  head,  4 ;   epilepsy,  4 ; 
less  depressed.    On  the  2d  of  November  there  loss  of  property,  8 ;  paralysis,  2 ;  decay  of  old 
were  58  savings-banks  in  the  State,  with  de-  age,  2 ;  exposure  to  cold,  2 ;  spiritualism,  2 ; 
posits  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $81,061,-  religious  excitement,  2 ;  loss  of  friends,  2 ; 
063,  an  increase  of  $1,496,489  over  tiie  amount  fright,  1 ;  suppressed  discharge  from  ear,  1 ; 
of  the  previous  year.    The  Fish-Commisdon-  healing  of  an  ulcer,  1 ;  venery,  1 ;  sunstroke, 
ers  of  the  State  have  expended  $4,468  in  their  1 ;   embarrassment  in  business,  1 ;  excessive 
efforts  to  restock  the  waters  of  the  State  with  use  of  opium,  1 ;  unknown,  36.    The  receipts 
fish.   At  the  salmon-breeding  works  at  Bucks-  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  including  $84,- 
port,  6,039,000  eggs  were  obtained  from  690  002.48  appropriated  by  the  State,  were  $106,- 
breeders,  at  an  expense  of  $2  per  thousand.  192.17;  the  expenses,  $108,917.81. 
They  are  used  mainly  in  restocking  the  Penob-  The  expenses  of  the  State-prison  during  the 
Kot  and  Kennebec  Rivers.     Several  ponds  year  were  $80,904,  which  was  $2,886  in  excess 
bare  also  been  stocked  with  black  bass.  of  the  earnings  of  the  convicts.    A  new  car- 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  riage-shop  has  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a 
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cost  of  $22,000,  and  the  prison  is  now  in  a  capital  of  $7,180,000,  and  thirty-seven  cheese- 
better  condition  than  ever  before  to  give  profit-  factories,  with  a  total  capital  of  $370,500.  An 
able  employment  to  the  inmates.  The  ex-  attempt  to  pass  a  general  railroad  law,  which 
penses  of  the  Reform-School  exceeded  the  re-  had  been  carefollj  prepared,  and  was  discussed 
ceipts  from  the  labor  of  the  bojs  by  about  at  considerable  length,  finally  fiuled.  A  bill 
$14,000.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  abolishing  the  death-penalty  was  also  defeated, 
completed  daring  the  year,  and  made  ready  as  well  as  one  providing  that  women  might 
for  the  reception  of  inmates.  The  Home  for  vote  at  presidential  elections,  and  one  appro- 
Soldiers'  Orphans  receives  an  annual  appro-  priating  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  new  boild- 
priation  of  $10,000  from  the  State,  and  has  65  ings  on  the  State-Hospital  grounds  for  the  ac- 
children  under  its  care.  commodation  of  insane  patients.    Amoi^  the 

The  business  of  the  State  Land-Office  has  bills  passed  was  one  abolishing  the  office  of 

been  closed  up,  but  the  abolition  of  the  office  Land  Agent,  and  providing  that  the  Qovemor 

of  Land  Agent,  which  was  resolved  upon  by  and  Oouncil  should  wind  up  the  business  of  the 

the  last  Legislature,  can  be  accomplished  only  office  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  one  giving 

by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.    The  any  official  in  charge  of  a  railroad-train  or 

State  has  146,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land  steamboat  power  to  arrest  persons  gambling 

set  apart  for  settlement,  100,000  acres  of  which  on  such  train  or  boat,  and  making  the  penalty 

are  mainly  valuable  for  the  lumber  growing  on  for  such  gambling  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100, 

it.    There  are  also  9,000,000  acres  of  wild  land  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months, 

owned  by  individuids,  and  754,000  owned  by  or  both,  and  affixing  a  penalty  of  $100  to  any 

the  European  &  North  American  Railroad  railroad  corporation  neglecting  to  post  a  copy 

Company.    The  Swedish  settlement  in  Aroos-  of  the  act  in  every  saloon  and  psdaoe-car  or 

took  Oounty  is  reported  to  be  in  a  fiourishing  steamboat  doing  business  in  the  State ;  one 

condition.     The  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  making  strict  provision  for  the  prevention  of 

continue  to  flourish  under  the  guardianship  of  accidents  on  steamboats,  and  providing  for  the 

the  State.    They  have  three  schools ;  one  on  recovery  from  the  owners  thereof  of  damages 

Oldtown  Island,  one  on  Mattanawock  Island,  not  exceeding  $5,000  for  the  loss  of  any  life 

and  one  on  Olamon  Island.    About  $8,420  was  by  explosion  or  fire.    Provision  was  also  made 

expended  for  them  daring  the  year,  derived  for  the  taxation  of  railroad  companies  on  their 

from  appropriations  from  the  State,  and  $5,-  share  capital,  and  of  foreign  insuranoe  oompa- 

766.85  derived  from  leases  of  the  shores  be-  nies  on  their  premiams,  and  for  preventing  the 

longing  to  the  tribe.  running  of  passenger-trains  over  railroads  that 

The  voluntary  militia  of  the  State  consists  are  in  a  dangerous   condition.    A  bill  was 

of  ten  assigned  and  two  unassigned  companies  passed  appropriating  $12,500  for  the  establish- 

of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery — ^in  all,  ment  of  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Hal- 

918  enlisted  men  and  55  officers.    The  expense  lowell,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  c(mi- 

of  maintaining  it  for  the  year  was  about  $12,-  tributed   by  citizens  for  the  same  porpose, 

000.  which  was  promptly  done  by  the  residents  of 

There  were  276  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Hallowell.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
Oourt  under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  41  the  session  has  for  its  object  *^  the  better  man- 
commitments  to  jail ;  and  $30,898  was  collected  agement  of  the  Insane  Hospital,  tiie  protection 
in  fines  for  violations  of  the  law.  of  its  inmates,  and  the  regulation  of  c<»nmit- 

During  the  year,  487  divorces  were  granted,  '  men ts  thereto.''  This  provides  for  a  committee 
which  shows  that  one  in  thirteen  of  the  mar-  of  three  visitors,  one  of  whom  iriiall  be  a 
riages  contracted  in  the  State  is  dissolved  by  woman,  to  visit  the  hospital  at  irregular  inter- 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Oourt.  The  Governor  vals  of  not  more  than  one  month,  and  without 
recommends  an  amendment  of  the  divorce  law.  previous  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

The  Justices  of  the  Supremo  Oourt,  in  an-  whether  any  of  the  inmates  are  improperly 
swer  to  questions  propounded  by  the  Governor  treated  or  wrongfuUy  detained,  and  to  report 
and  Oouncil,  have  given  an  opinion  that  women  any  instance  of  abuse  or  ill-treatment  to  the 
cannot  under  the  constitution  act  as  justices  trustees.  The  visitors  have  power  to  obtain 
of  the  peace,  or  hold  any  office  mentioned  in  the  discharge  of  persons  wrongfhlly  detained, 
that  instrument.  The  Governor  also  recom-  and,  in  general,  to  act  in  behalf  of  tiie  inmates 
mends  a  change  in  this  particular,  and  suggests  to  secure  their  rights  and  a  redress  of  their 
the  propriety  of  a  commission  to  propose  needed  wrongs.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  vis- 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  has  iters  are  to  be  kept  posted  in  every  ward  of 
now  been  in  force  fifty-five  years.  the  hospital,  and  the  patients  are  to  be  allowed 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine  to  write  to  tliem  freely  without  any  supervision 
began  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  closed  on  the  or  inspection  of  their  letters,  and  the  snperin- 
4th  of  March.  Of  the  842  acts  and  118  resolves  tendent  is  required  to  furnish  them  with  writ- 
adopted,  more  than  two-thirds  were  of  a  spe-  ing-materials  when  asked,  and  to  see  that  their 
cial  character,  relating  to  various  local  inter-  letters  are  delivered.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
ests  of  different  towns  and  cities.  Oharters  of  mittee  of  visitors  is  to  act  as  the  representatives 
incorporation  were  granted  to  twenty-three  of  the  patients  of  the  hospital,  and  secure  for 
manufacturing  companies,  with  an  aggregate  them  such  protection  of  the  laws  as  tiiey  may 
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need  but  are  unable  to  secure  for  themselves,  tio  wine  and  cider,  contribiites  largely  to  produce  the 

thus  holding  the  officers  of  the  hospital  to  a  ^^^  ?^J7%*^?^®^  ^'        *v     ... 

^*^^4^  ^^a«/^«aiWT;fv  -Bwoaw,  That  we  urge  on  the  citizens  of  the  eev- 

strict  responsiomty.                                  ,    ,  _     ^  end  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  sex 

A  Woman-»uttrage  Convention  was  hew  at  or  parties,  to  immediately  take  action  for  the  sup- 

Augasta  on  the  28th  of  Jannary,  at  which  the  pressionof  this  evil,  and  we  especially  demand  of  the 

following  resolutions  were  adopted :  churches,  in  view  of  their  high  and  holy  calling,  to 

XEHL...^.  rpy.^  ^?«A.<.««v:«^«,«,,*  ^.f^r^T^^r.  ««  ^AAi  arousc  themselves  to  a  oonsidTeration  of  the  evils  of 

,»?^f^:J^!,,^^fH'r'?i^^*  £':r'°li°.  ^±  intemperanc.,  «.d  Out  they  take  that  action  which 


i^#  «.;7v.^'/.t2^  „«-C»;«ru«  "itT^  I^r-fiTrol  tw  ♦K^  session,  so  to  amend  the  Maine  law  as  that  it  shall 

^in^  ^lu^^ll^i  ^h^tlV^^n?  P'ol^bi*  *^«  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  cider 

wlored  wjople  of  America  or  the  householders  of  f^^  tippling  purposes. 

^'^*£i?*T?T?'"  *5.^^«^.J.^*5«^»®™ie^t ;  AiJwrThat  no  motives  of  politics,  expediency, 

Wk4reas,  T£e  natural  disabihUes  of  women  as  worn-  partisan  interest,  orpersonal  friiidship  shall  induce 

worthy  of  consideration  jhan  those  of  other  pro-  ^  of  the  people,  when  thit  office  will  Influence  this 

scribe^  dasses  that  have  at  length  been  emancipated,  f^y^^^  ^f^  is  not  a  total  abstainer  or  who  wUl  not 

moludi^  themen  lately  m  rebeUion  against  the  Gov-  ^^  J^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  constitutional  power 

^'^m^^J    mv^   **       *  ^^  -.      *         J     *  a.u    ri  *<>  Bupprcss  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

FF^ar«w  The  attempt  of  man  to.oonduct  the  Gov-  jiJohtd,  That  we  commend  the  movement  now 

I^fSi-rS  ^l^'TJS.iZ^^^^lt^^'^fyia^tt?^^^^  before  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 

metrical  way,  deliberately  ignonng  one-hall  of  the  ^o  investigate  the  traffic  m  intoxicating  Uquors  and 

I^6i-!Si;'^'^'®''tr  *"*V^^^V*^  ^®  employed  in  ^he  evils  of  intemperance  in  our  nation,  Ind  trust 

the  direction  of  pubho  i^airs,  has  resulted  in  so  ^1,^^  j^  ^jji  ^^  favorably  considered  and.akopted. 

much  confusion,  strife,  and  coiruption.  that  repubh-  jfe^^«i.  That  the  tWs  of  this  convention  are 

can  government  18  seriously  endangered :  tendered  to  those  sheriffs  and  municipal  officers  in 

^^l^S^tl^^^tT^^^f^  ''^v}}^^Tlwv^'' '"®'  t^e  State  who  have  partially  or  fully  enforced  the 

jpsrd  the  removal  of  woman's  ^)ohtioal  disabilities  as  j^w  in  their  commuSities,  and  we  Recommend  sll 

the  coarse  which  rightfully  daims  the  precedence  of  temperance  men  to  fully  sustain  and  assist  them  to 

other  reformatory  movements,  and  is  that  which  is  that  end 
calculated  to  render  all  others  possible. 

Jiaohedy  That  we  pledge  ourselves  never  to  cease  The  Hepnblican  State  Convention  met  at 

the  agitation  we  have  begun  until  all  unjust  discrim-  Augusta  on  the  18th  of  June.    There  were  516 

'"^S^^'tC  mrbL»l'f'«r/8tate  Legia-  ^'^^^^  P^^^'^*'     ««!«>?  ^f^^^h  f'-  «f 

lature  now  in  session  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  grant  l^wiston,  was  unanimously  renommated  for 

the  prayer  of  the  hundreds  of  petitioners  who  for-  Governor  by  acclamation.    The  following  was 

mally  appeal  to  them  for  justice.  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  convention 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  passage  of  an  act,  empowering  without  discussion : 

the  women  of  Maine  to  vote  at  presidential  elections  ,rr«-T»      ti.            _x      vu       ^  -,           ^    ^ 

and  aU  others  in  which  the  qualifications  of  the  ?-  The  Republican  party  should  not  be  content 

electors  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  would  fith  its  past  record,  but,  reiterating  its  fonner  deo- 

afford  an  opportunity  for  trying  the  experiment  of  Iwation  of  prmciples,  should  move  forward  to  meet 

woman's  suffrage  under  circumstances  that  would  ^^^  issues  as  they  anse.     ,  ^    ^       ^       ^ 

furnish  a  satisfactory  test  of  its  utility,  and  that  ^  2.  It  is  a  high  and  plain  duty  to  return  to  a  specie 

such  an  act  is  the  least  that  the  Legislature  can  hon-  basis  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  not  only  m 

orably  and  in  good  conscience  accord  to  its  proscribed  compliance  with  legislative  wid  party  pledges,  but 

citixens.  as  a  step  mdispensable  to  lasting  matenal  prosper^ 

itv 

On  the  same  and  the  following  days  a  State  s.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  this  can  be 

Temperance  Convention  was  held  at  Augusta,  done  or  at  least  begun  with  less  embarrassment  to 

over   which  Governor  Dingley  presided.    Its  ©very  branch  of  industry  than  at  anv  future  time, 

principles  and  purposes  were  set  forth  in  the  after  resort  has  been  made  to  unstable  and  tempo- 

y ,,      r             ,  i'^"!'*'*^''     ''*''  B«w  *v.  «  ^  «A*w  ^      expedients  to  stimulate  unreal  prosperity  and 

foUowmg  resolutions :  speculation  on  a  basis  other  than  coin  as  the  reoog- 

Betohsdy  That,  while  we  rejoioe  and  take  courage  nized  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  commer- 

in  view  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  cial  world. 

the  temperance  movement  in  the  post,  we  should  not  4.  The  Scpublican  party  of  Maine  ap]>roves  of  the 

be  indiuerent  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  in  and  use  of  action  of  the  I^sident  in  vetoing  the  bill  known  as 

intoxicating  liquors  are  prevailing  to  an  alarming  ex-  the  currencv  bill. 

tent  in  our  State,  especially  in  many  of  our  iaiver  6.  Our  delegation  in  Congress  are  entitled  to  the 

towns  and  eitiea.   The  crimes  which  result  from  uiis  gratitude  of  the  people  for  their  earnest  and  effectual 

praclioe  and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  on  the  part  of  opposition  to  jobbery,  extravagance,  and  corruption, 

the  young  are  truly  alarming,  and  call  for  united  and  and  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  honest  and  eco- 

efficient  action  on  the  part  of  every  man  to  stay  the  nomical  government, 

tide  of  evil  which  is  sweeping  over  our  State.  6.  This  conventien  views  with  lively  satisfaction 

BetoliMd^  Thai  the  reaction  which  is  taking  place  the  increasing  indications  that  the  vast  water-power 

is  owing  to  the  indifference  and  inactivity  or  the  of  the  State  is  being  more  understood  and  appre- 

churches  and  men  of  position  and  influence,  and,  dated  as  our  strongest  reliance  for  the  increase  of 

consequently,  there  is  not  a  demand  for  the  enforce-  our  wealth  and  population,  and  expresses  its  earnest 

ment  of  the  law  upon  the  subject ;  neither  is  there  sympathy  for  all  judicious  measures  which  tend  to 

that  moral  power  in  the  community  which  would  ren-  encourage  capital  and  labor  to  engage  in  manufaot- 

der  tii>pling  unpopular,  and  encourage  and  aid  our  ures  in  Maine  as  the  most  effective  means  of  devel- 

youth  in  making  habits  of  aobriety.    We  do  believe  oping  its  agricultural,  maritime,  and  commercial  in- 

that  the  change  m  the  law,  last  winter,  wliich  allows  terests. 

of  the  indiscriminate  manufacture  and  sale  of  domes-  7.  The  Hon.  Nelson  Bingley,  Jr.,  for  the  ability 
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and  fidelity  with  which  he  is  discharging  his  dutjr  as  Setolved.  That  in  the  Hon.  Joseph  Titoomb,  of 

Governor  of  Maine,  giving  careful  personal  attention  Kennebunk,  our  nominee  for  Governor,  we  have  a 

to  the  various  institutions  and  departments  of  the  statesman  of  eminent  ability^  integri^,  and  purity 

State,  seeking  equitable  administration  to  the  extent  of  character,  whose  political  views  are  mooldea  after 

of  his  oonstitutional  powers,  is  entitled  to  the  con-  the  model  of  the  Democratic  fathers  of  the  repnb- 

fidence  of  his  fellow-oitiaens,  and  to  their  cordial  and  lie,  and  as  such  we  commend  him  to  the  aufEnges  of 

united  support  in  September  for  reflection.  the  electors  of  Mune. 

The  following  additional  resolation,  submit-  The  canvass  for  the  election  of  GoTernor 

ted  by  a  delegate  after  the  platform  had  been  was  a  very  quiet  one.    The  election  occurred 

adopted,  was  accepted  without  debate  :  on  the  18th  of  September.    The  whole  number 

Suolv€d,  That  we  recognixe  not  only  the  correct-  ^^,  ^^^^^  cast  for  Governor  was  94,865,  of  which 


option,  and  that  the  enactment,  maintenance,  and  (^  if^a   iV!n«"     i!iVZZll.m^Z^^r*iJZm^i^7^J^ 

eSforciment  of  such  Uws  is  a  duty  which  wo  owe  to  ^^  ^^^2,  17,216.    Five  reprwentatives  in  Con- 

the  people.  ST^^  were  chosen,  all  Republicans,  as  follows : 

mi_    TV '  x«    Oi.  i.   n  i.'  V  1 J  J^irst  district,  John  H.  Burleigh,  by  a  majority 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  ^^  j  470  over  Bion  Bradburyf  wcond  dStric( 

m  Portland,  on  the  23d  of  June.    There  were  ^^\  p  ^    ^   ^  ^^^^ty  of  2,415  over  PhUo 

422  delegates  present.    There  was  some  speech-  ^lark ;  third  dirtrict-JamM  G.  Blaine,  by  a  ma- 

making,  m  which  the  shortcomings  of  the  Re-  jority  of  2,830  over  idwardK.  O'Brien;  fourth 

publican  party  were  severely  crOioised  and  the  igt^ct,  simuel  F.  Hersey,  by  a  majority  of 

prohibitory  liquor  law  denounced.    Joseph  Tit-  2,958  over  GorhamL.  Boynton;  fiftfi  di^iict, 

comb   of  Keunebunk    was  nominated  by  ac-  j^  Hale,  by  a  minority  of  2,469  overOhas! 

clamation  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  a.  SpofFord.    A  lai^e  share  of  interest  was 

the  folio wmg  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted :  taken  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 

iZaofearf,  That  an  inflated  and  irredeemable  papci^  j^ture,  as  the  duty  of  electing  a  United  States 

currency  is  among  the  worst  evils  that  can  atniot  a  a^«„* '     «.„„  4.^  ^^^^vi-^  rv«  ♦k-*  k^^^  -^j  - 

community.    It  enables  cunning  and  unscrupulous  Senator  was  to  devolve  on  that  body,  and  a 

speculators  to  rob  producers  of  the  fruits  of  their  good  deal  of  activity  was  displayed  by  those 

labors,  and  afiiicts  every  reputable  business  with  who  favored  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  reflection, 

the  peril  of  continual  panic  and  disaster.    We  re-  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  his  own 

SSy  Sne^oTwhTh  tlTe  Ers'oT?h^^"co"^^  P^^^y.    The  legislature   as  chosen,  consisted 

can  be  safely  transacted,  and  hold  that  we  shouli  2^  28  Republicans  Md  8  Democrats  m  the 

as  rapidly  as  possible  approximate  to  such  a  cirou-  Senate,  and  95  Republicans,  51  Democrats,  and 

lating  medium.  5  Independents,  in  the  House.    A  strong  ma- 

Bmlvtd,  That  a  protective  tariff  is  a  most  unjust,  jorfty  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  reflection. 

?)?« l?i\5«PJ^'ZT/;  "rt  Z^^l^'lf^^i^'^J''^^^       MARYLAND.    The  biennial  session  of  the 

the  public  revenues.     It  is  one  or  tne  most  preg-  ^  ■,.  ,,      ^ir      ijv  al 

nant  and  fruitful  sources  of  the  corruptions  in  ^*«neral  .^  ssembly  of  Maryland  began  on  the 

administration.    We,  therefore,  the  Democracy  of  7t!i  of  January,  and  came  to  a  close  on  the  6th 

Maine,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  for  free  of  April.     One  of  the  first  acts  was  the  elec- 

trade,  and  in  favor  of  an  unfettered  and  unrestricted  tion  of  a  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  the 

^SS^l^;  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Kepubli-  ^^'  William  T.  Hamilton,  and  to  serve  for 

can  minority  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  attempt-  the  lull  term  of  six  years,  beginning  March  4, 

ing  to  revive  the  worst  features  of  the  sedition  1875.     A   viva-'MCe  vote  was   taken   in  each 

law  of  John  Adamses  Administration,  and  to  estab-  House,  and  the  result  announced  next  day  in 

iJSitfwr^t^?  ""Ll^^rl^T^^J^L  T^'^UL^^u  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses.  William 

Federal  capital,  declares  a  purpose  to  silence  all  -n*  1         tiru^i.      r\  ^  ^u     ax  ^ 

criticism  of  the  conduct  of  pubUc  men,  and  as  such  Pinkney  Whyte,  Governor  of  the  State,  was 

demands  the  severest  condemnation  of  every  free-  chosen,  receiving  22  votes  in  the  Senate  to  2 

man  in  the  land.  for  R.  J.  Bowie,  and  61  votes  in  the  House  to 

Betolv^,  That  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  8  for  Washington  Booth,  6  for  R.  J.  Bowie, 

for  neariy  a  century  held  the  States  in  the  Union  ^  ^^^  William  T.  Hamilton,  and  1  for  Fredenck 

as  harmoniously  as  the  planets  hold  their  places  in  Stone.     Governor  Whyte  resigned  the  office 

the  heavens,  and  it  is  among  the  gravest  offenses  of  Governor,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on 

of  the  EepubUcan  party  that  it  has  wantonly  over-  the  4th  of  March.    The  election  of  a  Governor 

theltSLs.^  *^''''''''°'        of  several  of  ^o  fiu  the  vacancy  devolved  on  the  General 

BesoUedy  That  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern-  Assembly,  acting  in  joint  convention,  and  their 

ment  should  be  performed  by  those  who  are  found  choice  fell  on  James  B.  Groome,  a  member  of 

to  be  best  qualified  therefor:  and  there  is  seen  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  received  76  votes 

power  cannot  dispense  with  the  prop  afforded  by  ^®te  Of  the  Republican  members.    Mr.  Groome 

public  plunder.  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Biuolvedj  That  the  undeniable  corruptions  per-        One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Legis- 


Senate,  for  every  polling-district  in  the  State, 
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are  required  to  sit  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep-  permit  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
tember,  and  for  six  snccessive  days,  in  Balti-  of  each  county  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 
more,  and  three  days  in  other  parts  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  granting  licenses  to 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  voting-  sell  intozioating  liquors,''  but  neither  of  them 
lists  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  and  was  passed.  An  act  was  passed  establishing  a 
removing  the  names  of  those  not  entitled  to  State  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  &Ye  com* 
vote.  Where  legal  voters  have  removed  from  petent  physicians,  having  cognizance  of  all 
one  district  to  another,  registration  may  be  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  on  which 
transferred  by  certificate.  After  the  voting-  they  are  required  to  report  at  each  session  of 
lists  have  been  completed,  the  ofiScers  of  regis^  the  Legislature.  Provision  was  made  for  sub- 
tration  hold  a  second  sitting,  beginniug  on  the  mitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  certain  sub- 
first  Monday  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  nrbs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  special  elec- 
correction.  The  names  are  then  arranged  in  tion  in  May,  the  question  of  annexing  those 
books  for  each  polling-district  in  alphabetical  districts  to  the  city.  The  territory  proposed 
order,  two  copies  being  made,  one  of  which  is  to  be  annexed  consisted  of  a  belt  one  mUe 
to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  one  to  the  wide  to  the  east  and  w;est,  and  two  miles  wide 
clerk  of  the  county.  The  officers  of  registra-  to  the  north  of  the  city,  all  included  in  Balti- 
tion,  in  determining  what  names  to  put  on  the  more  Oounty.  and  comprising  the  towns  of 
lists,  and  what  to  strike  off,  or  to  refuse  to  in-  Canton,  Wooaberry,  and  Waverley,  having  an 
sert,  must  be  guided  by  the  law,  on  evidence  area  of  thirty-four  square  miles,  and  a  taxable 
taken  by  themselves,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  value  of  $20,000,000.  Only  the  people  of  the 
applicants  for  registration,  but  persons  who  district  to  be  annexed  were  allowed  to  vote  on 
deem  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  they  defeated  the  proposi- 
the  ofi&cers  of  registration  may  appeal  to  the  tion.  There  were  over  17,000  votes  cast,  and 
judge  or  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  the  minority  against  annexation  was  656. 
county,  who  may  review  and  confirm,  or  re-  A  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
verse  the  action  of  the  ofiicers.  For  the  pur-  has  been  organized  in  this  State,  and  at  a  meet- 
poses  of  tiiis  act  the  officers  of  registration  ing  ui  Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  March  made 
have  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace,  to  these  declarations : 

preserve  order,  compel  the  attendance  of  wit-  mer0ai.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  declaration, 

nesses,   administer  oaths,   etc.      The  votmg-  on  the  part  of  the  State  Grange,  as  to  her  policy 

lists,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  are  to  be  deliv-  and  mode  of  operation : 

ered  to  the  judges  of  election  in  the  several  ^^^^^^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  thia  Grange 

districts  on  the  day  prior  to  the  election,  and  thaUhe  declaration  of  principles,  aa  set  forth  by  tKe 

U19VXAVVO  vii  wu-o  w»j  *Vi        J  1      ™*"'*""»  '^r  T^sXioiul  Oranare  at  St.  Louib,  meeta  the  wants  of  the 

no  person  IS  to  be  allowed  to  vote  until  his  Patrona  of  our  State  bo  ftdlv,  that  we  heartUy  indorse 

name  is  foimd  on  the  registration-list  for  his  the  same  aa  our  fature  guide  of  action, 

district,  except  that  if  he  has  been  duly  regis-  Sstolv^d^  That  we  acknowledge  the  inflaenoe  of 

tered  elsewhere,  and  has  acquired  the  right  to  J^^f^  ^^  '^.«^I2.  'fonnatoiy  movements,  and 

t,^  . ^^^  Ai^^^4.  «:«««  ♦Ua  .^»:«4..A4-t^«  K->  therefore  moat  cordially  invite  the  women  of  our 

vote  m  a  new  district  since  the  registration,  he  g^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  j^i^n^  o^  o^^er  in  its  endeav- 

may  be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  evidence  of  a  ors  to  accomplish  desired  reforms. 

certificate  of  his  registration  obtained  from  the  Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  all  Granges  to 

county  clerk.    Compensation  for  the  perform-  encourage  home  businesa  of  all  klnda,  and  to  deal 

ance  of  the  dntiea  of  officenj  of  registration  and  ^  ^^^^^l^^^^lt'^^^^^T'^^V^l 

penalties  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  can  be  had  cheapest  for  the  cash,  and  to  demand 

the  provisions  of  the  law  are  provided.  such  favors  as  cash  customers  are  justly  entitled  to. 

A  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  oyster-  B^olved,  That  it  is  our  duty,  aa  agriculturists,  to 

fisheries  was  enacted,  and  a  Commission  of  institute  such  mewaaaa  are  in  our  nower  for  the^r^ 

Fisheries  was  established.    The  public  educa-  Ij^^/^tdTiS^b^^r^re^i^ 

tion  act  was  somewhat  modited,  but  most  of  j^g  condition,  and  for  this  purpose  it  la  necessary 

the   changes  were  unimportant.     The  Board  that  the  farmer  be  brought  as  near  the  manufacturer 

of  Education  now  consists  of  the  Governor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumer  of  hia  products 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  four  per-  <>»  the  other,  as  the  nature  and  current  of  the  buai- 

sons  appointed  by  the  Governor  "from  among  nes_s  of  the  oountiy  will  admit... 
the  presidents  and  examiners 

county  boards,"  and  the  annual ^    ,     -     .. 

is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  State  exorbitant  pay  for  separate  pieces  or  parts  of  such 

Normal  School  A  new  act  for  t«.ing  railroad  '^iS.J^^^h^tX^Xrdhuae  GT«,ge.l,e  request- 
companies  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  ^^^  ^^^^  ^fnie  to  time,  to  pfesent  their  views  on  such 
gross  receipts  was  passed,  and  more  stringent  practical  questions  aa  affect  the  particular  local  inter- 
provision  was  made  for  the  collection  of  the  eats  of  the  members  of  our  Granges  in  the  different 
tax  on  the  stock  of  State  and  national  banks.  Bwtiona  of  the  State,  in  <>rderthrt  the  Stole  Gnmge 

The  question  of  further  .legislation  for  the  ^J ^^^r'oFtTA^^    "^"^^ 
restriction  of  the  traffic  m  mtoxicating  liquors 

occupied  much  time  and  attention.    A  new  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of 

license  law  was  prepared  and  discussed,  as  well  August,  when  the  following  resolutions  wore 

as  ^^an  act  to  suppress  intemperance,  and  to  adopted: 
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Seaohed,  That  the  experienoe  of  the  last  Ave  monthB  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  18T4-'75 

has  oonflrmed  oiur  faith  in  the  good  that  wiU  result  are  $2,418,689.26,  including  $100,000  as  th^j 

from  the  firatemal  union  of  fanners  m  the  Grange.  T^»/x/»IJia  rJ  \^n.r,Aa  ;<»>naii  *■«•  ^k^  c***a  v..     i 

.BMO^wi,  That  we  are  satisfied  that  the  presence  Proceeds  of  bonds  issued  for  the  Statue  Normal 

of  woman  in  the  Grange,  as  an  active  and  equal  co-  ocnool,  and  $260,000  lor  those  issned  tor  the 

worker,  is  the  strongest  guarantee  we  have  of  an  House  of  Oorreotion.     The  estimated  expe&scs 

abiding  usefuhiess.                                        ,  of  the  same  period  are  $2,030,000,  m<Mm 

th^ewilseorlfo^de?''^^^^  $100,000  for  the  Normal  School,  and|25M; 

invioUblTsJcreoy  and  |oid*faith  depfnds  th^^  ^9  ^^i  *H  ^^'^  ^^  OorrectioiL    The  re- 

oessful  result  of  all  our  business  efforts.  ceipts  tor  the  year  on  account  of  the  Freti 

Resolved^  That  this  Grange  urges  upon  the  Patrons  School  fund  were  $T1,883.07,  besides  a  balmcc 

of  Husbandry,  in  all  their  efforts,  to  keep  in  view  of  $14,220.08  at  the  beginning  of  the  reir- 

plough,  and  so  facUitate  exchanges.  $74,842.60.     The  public  debt  of  the  State  at 

Bewlvtd,  That  a  library  and  reading-room  should,  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $11,095,019.49, 

wherever  possible,  be  a  feature  of  the  subordinate  of  which  $6,416,444.44  is  sterling  debt  iritL 

Grange,  and  we  recommend  each  Granjge  to  take  one  interest  payable  in  coin  in  London.    The  Sut^ 

PaS?on8  ?f  SSJlSSdiT!            ""  ^^  "^^^  available  to  offset  against  the  debt 

BM0h>idy  That  the* Masters  of  the  subordinate  amounting  to  $4,469,783.26. 

Granges  are  directed  to  carry  into  effect  a  resolu^  According  to  the  report  of  the  InsnraQee 

tion  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  Commissioner,  made  December  Ist,  there  were 

that  the  subordinate  Granges  should,  in  the  inter-  «-  tha  T^rftApdinif  .lAnniirv  fiftAAn  fir«  in«nrftn<v 

vaU  between  the  meetings  of  the  State  Grange,  ma-  *°^  the  preceaing  January  Dtteen  nre  msaiante 

ture  such  resolutions  as  will  enlighten  thS  State  companies  chartered  under  laws  of  the  State, 

Grange  as  to  what  legislation  is  needed  to  advance  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,320,068,  useti 

the  good  of  aU.  $4,382,212,    and   liabilities,    $1,007,035,  m 

There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  this  $895,049  as  the  income  of  the  year;  twomariae 

year,  and  consequentlj  no  general  conventions  Insarance  companies,  with  $381,500  capital 

of  the  political  parties.     The  congressional  $585,166  of  assets,  $41,761  of  liabilities,  aoc 

elections  occurred  on  the  8d  of  November,  and  $198,955  as  the  yearns  income.    Of  companies 

resulted  in  the  choice  of  Democrats  in  all  of  from  other  States  and  counties  licensed  to  do 

the  six  districts.    In  the  first  district,  Philip  business  in  Maryland,  there  are  niDetj-tro  fire 

F.Thomas  had  a  m^jority  of  2,318  out  of  a  and  marine  insurance  companies  with  |30,755.* 

total  vote  of  22,612;  in  the  second  district,  795  capital,  $77,421, 175  of  assets,  $30,738,333  of 

Charles  B.  Roberts  had  a  minority  of  2,444  out  liabilities,  and  net  income  for  the  year  of  $i* 

of  a  total  of  18,920;  in  the  third  district,  con-  886,378.    There  are  fortj-two  life  insurance 

sisting  of  nine  wards  of  Baltimore,  William  J.  companies  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 

O^Brien  had  a  majority  of  4,453  out  of  a  total  but  all  incorporated  in  other  States,  with  total 

of  14,121 ;  in  the  fourth  district,  consisting  of  assets  of  $847,677,640,  liabilities  to  the  extent 

the  other  eleven  wards  of  Baltimore,  Thomas  of  $308,717,899,  and  a  net  incomo  of  )32,14!,- 

Swann  had  a  m^ioritj  of  5,434  out  of  a  total  of  266. 

17,054 ;  in  the  fifth  district,  Eli  J.  Henkle  had  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board 

a  minority  of  1,410  out  of  a  total  of  22,314;  of  Education  there  were  128  public  schools  in 

and  in  the  sixth  district,  William  Walsh  had  a  Baltimore  and  1,619  in  the  rest  of  the  Sut«, 

majority  of  78  out  of  a  total  of  25,870.    The  or  1,742  in  all ;  number  of  pupils  ui  Balti- 

Legislature  consists  of  25  Democrats,  two  He-  more,  40,183,  in  the  rest  of  the  otate,  90, UI, 

publicans,  and  one  Independent,  in  the  Senate,  or  180,824  in  alL  The  average  daily  attendanca 

and  59  Democrats,  20  Republicans,  and  five  In-  in  the  citj  was  22,181,  in  the  counties  38,636; 

dependents,  in  the  House,  making  the  Demo-  number  of  teachers  in  Baltimore,  6S4;  iatii^ 

cratic  majority  20  in  the  Senate  and  34  in  the  counties,  1,981.    There  are  in  Baltimore  15 

House,  or  54  on  a  joint  ballot.  colored  schools,  with  2,982  pupils,  and  intbt: 

The  total  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  rest  of  the  State  210  colored  schools  with  11.- 

the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  includ-  189  pupils.    St.  John^s  College  at  AnnapojU 

lug  a  balance  of  $484,810.22  on  hand  at  the  had  140  students  in  attendance ;  the  Ajgricalt- 

beginning,  amounted  to  $2,842,012.94.      Of  ural  College,  130 ;  Washington  College  in  Kent 

this  amount,  $125,000  was  received  from  the  county,  23 ;  the  State  formal  School  146. 

sale  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan^  and  Provision  has  been  made  for  new  bnildmgs  for 

$268,697.50  from  the  Maryland  Defense  Loan,  the  Normal  School,  and  the  site  has  been  se- 

leaving  the   receipts  from  ordinary  sources  looted  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.    The  new 

$1,963,605.22.     The  total  disbursements  of  House  of  Correclaon  has  been  located  near 

the  year  amounted  to  $2,276,906.35,  of  which  Jessup^s  Station,  about  14  miles  from  Balti- 

$110,832  was  invested  for  the  Agricultural  more,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

College,  $125,000  was  paid  over  to  the  officers  The  old  Maryland  Canal  Company  has  been 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Frederick,  reincorporated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  complete 

and  $111,000  was  paid  for  the  Southern  Mary-  a  line  of  canal  connecting  the  Chesapeake  aad 

land  Railroad,  leaving  $1,930,074.80  for  the  Ohio  with  the  Pat^sco  River  near  Balthnore, 

ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  a  which  wiU  require  28  miles.    The  raihrosd  in- 

balance  of  $565,106.50  in  the  Treasury.    The  terests  of  the  State  are  fionrishing,  bat  ao 
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official  statement  regarding  them  has  heen  and  successor  of  Bev.  Mr.  Boardman,  who  was 
made  for  the  year  1874.  dying  of  pidmonary  disease.    He  remained  at 
MASON,  YrakciBj  D.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  a  Bap-  Tavoy  ahout  twenty-two  years,  his  missionary 
tist  clergyman,  missionary,  and  scientist,  for  work  being  mostly  among  the  different  tribes 
nearly  forty-four  years  resident  in  Burmah,  bom  of  Karens,  though  he  was  very  familiar  with 
at  Walingate,  York,  England,  April  2,  1799 ;  the  Burmese  language  as  well  as  the  Pali  and 
diedatRaugoon,  Burmah,  March  8, 1874.    His  Sanscrit,  and  could,  upon  occasion,  converse 
ancestors  were  Dissenters,  and  of  the  Baptist  or  preach  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Farther 
faith,  bis  grandfather,  Francis  Mason,  having  In^.    Among  the  Karens,  he  reduced  two 
been  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  of  their  dialects,  the  Sgan-Earen  and  the  Pwo- 
father,  though  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  yet  a  Karen,  to  writing,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
local  preacher  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  into  both,  besides  making  some  progress  with 
city  of  York.    His  early  opportunities  of  edu-  a  third,  the  Byhai-Karen ;  conducted  a  semi- 
cation  were  somewhat  meagre,  being  confined  nary  for  the  education  of  native  preachers  and 
to  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  parish  school,  teachers,  and  superintended  the  general  work 
except  that  his  parents,  who  were  people  of  of  the  Mission  for  a  considerable  period ;  and, 
some  culture,  gave  him  considerable  instruo-  with  a  view  to  making  his  translations  of  the 
tion.    He  early  learned  his  father's  trade,  but  Karen  Scriptures  more  intelligible  and  accu- 
vhile  yet  a  lad  he  was  seized  with  a  pas-  rate,  commenced  making  collections  of  notes 
sion  for  study,  and  acquired  a  very  fair  educa-  and  facts  concerning  the  fauna,  flora,  miner- 
tion  in  mathematics,  geography,  and  English  als,  and  ethnology  of  Burmah.    By  the  most 
literature,  under  the  evening  instruction  of  a  rigid  and  systematic  division  of  his  time,  he 
retired  naval  officer.    He  became  also  a  some-  was  enabled,  with  his  remarkably  vigorous 
what  fluent  debater,  and  argued  political  and  constitution,  and  his  unflagging  industry,  to 
social  qnestions  in  which  mechauics  in  £ng-  accomplish  all  that  he  undertook.    On  the 
land  were  then  very  much  interested,  with  publication  of  his  first  work,  *^Tenasserim;  or 
sQch  skill  as  to  draw  the  approval  of  his  fel-  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and  Nations  of 
lonr-workmen.    In  1818  he  came  to  the  United  British  Burmah  and  Pegu,"  in  1852,  he  was 
States  to  seek  his  fortune.    Landing  first  at  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Philadelphia,  he  spent  the  next  five  or  six  and  the  highest  commendation  bestowed  upon 
years  in  a  sort  of  wandering  life,  visiting  all  his  labors,  which  received  the  warm  approval 
the  larger  Western  and  Southwestern  cities  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  Europe  and 
and  spending  a  few  months  in  each,  working  Asia.    In  1853  he  removed  to  Toungoo,  a  new 
at  his  trade,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  both  fields  and  one  of  great  missionary  promise. 
of  men  and  books.    At  this  time,  his  religious  The  next  year  he  was  compelled,  on  account 
vieirs,  though  unsettled,  were  skeptical,  and  of  his  health  and  other  considerations,  to  re- 
he  was  trying  very  hard  to  be  at  least  a  deist,  visit  England  and  America,  and  in  botn  coun- 
In  the  spring  of  1824  he  sailed  from  Kew  Or-  tries  was  warmly  welcomed,  both  by  scien- 
leans  for  Boston,  and  went  thence  to  Han-  tists  and  friends  of  missions.    He  was  made  a 
dolph,  Mass.,  to  work  at  his  trade.     Here  corresponding  member  of  several  of  the  £u- 
he  came  under  new  and  better  influences,  ropean  scientific  societies,  and  of  the  American 
and,  while  his  intellect  was  active,  and  he  Oriental  Society,  the  Boston  Natural  History 
thiiked  for  knowledge,  his  moral  nature  began  Society,  and  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
to  develop.    In  December,  1825,  he  married  a  ral  History.    He  returned  to  his  work  in  1856, 
lad  J  of  Randolph,  and  through  her  efforts  and  and  his  always  busy  life  became  still  more 
those  of  other  friends,  and  the  critical  study  busy.  .  His  labors  in  translation  and  theologi- 
of  '^Bntler^s  Analogy,"  he  very  soon  became  cal  instruction  were  diversified  by  his  inves- 
conyinced  of  the  truth  of  Ohristianity,  and  pro-  tigations  in  all  departments  of  natural  history, 
fessed  convernon,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  which  he  called  his  "  recreations."    He  also 
Chnrch.    It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  it  to  prepared  a  Pali  grammar,  with  chrestomathy 
be  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  which  had  and  vocabulary,  and  an  edition  in  the  Pali 
been  to  him  such  good  news ;  and  in  October,  language  of  Kachchayano's  grammar,  besides 
1B27,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  translations  from  Burmese,  Pali,  and  Sanscrit. 
entered  Kewton  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  where  These  grammars  are  standard  works,  and  have 
he  soon  proved  himself  a  thorough  and  brill-  the  sanction  and  approval  of  both  the  Royal 
iant  scholar,  and  developed  a  facility  in  the  Asiatic  and  the  Oriental  Society.    In  1860  he 
Mqmsition  of  languages  which  was  a  marked  published  his  ^Burmah ;  its  People  and  Natu- 
characteristio  of  Ms  subsequent  life.    His  wife  ral  Productions ;  or.  Notes  on  the  Nations, 
died  in  18S8,  but,  before  he  had  completed  his  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of   Tenasserim, 
cowse  at  Newton,  he  had  decided  to  become  Pegu,  and  Burmah,"  etc.,  a  stout  octavo  of 
a  misBOBary,  and  in  May,  1880,  he  received  or-  930  pages.    This  was  based  on  his  previous 
duation,  married  a  second  wife,  and  sailed  for  work  but  mostly  rewritten  and  greatly  en- 
Bnrmah,  under  appointment  from  the  Ameri-  larged.    He  enumerated  and  described  over 
^  Baptist  Missionary  Board.    He  landed  in  500  species  of  birds  found  in  Burmah,  about 
aaolmainin  November,  1830,  and  a  few  months  120  species  of  mammals,  about  200  species  of 
ito  removed  to  Tavoy  to  become  the  helper  fishes,  and  proportional  numbers  of  the  other 
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nataral  orders  of  animala.    He  gave  full  ao-  caUmity,  a  resolution  Tirtually  ceDsuriog  one  of  the 

cpunto  of  nmo  tri^  of  K^ens,  and  of  five  or  ^^f^^^j^'J?^  *!  ^U?: '"'  ^"^  "'  *" 

nx  races  of  the  Bormese  faouly  of  naaons,  Ther«fore,we,theunderMgned,citiMii8ofM»»M- 

with  extended  voeabalariea  of  the  uogaages  ehaietu,  with  •Jaalooi  regard  to  the  honor  and  good 

of  each,  and  a  vast  amoant  of  information  con-  name  ot  the  State,  and  with  a  proad  and  gntsfol 

cerninir  the  religion,  habits,  manners,  and  civ-  appreciation  of  the  charier  and  public  nerrioe*  of 

ilixation  of  theM  different  nations,  aU  or  near-  Chariea  Sumner,  reapeotftUy  bnt  earn«itly  ask  your 

iiuBwvu  VI  kussv  uiu^ivui/  uowvau,  lux  «.  ~<'"  hononblc  body  to  rescind  and  annul  the  resoluuon 

ly  all  gathered  from  personal  observations  lObresMd,  passed  by  the  Legislsture  of  Massachu- 

The  India  Government  vere  so  much  pleased  setu  on  the  18th  of  JDeoember,  1872. 

'''!?*^'!K*"''^V?*"''*^iPr']'ft^4»*„Srn/  A  resolution  rescinding  the  resolntion  of 

part  of  the  edition,  j5°^>«  18^2-78  paid  Dr.  jg^^         promptly  offereS,  and  after  long  de- 

kason's  expense  to  Northern  Burmah,whwh  ^  ^^  was*^adopt^  in  both   branches.    The 

requu-ed  some  farther  explorations ;  and^ro-  ^^j,  j^  j^^  g^^^^         g^  j„  ^^^^  ^^  tj,^  „. 

posed  to  pay  him  a  liberaJ  sum  for  its  revisio^  j^^^    resolution,  and  7  against  it;  in  the 

and  for  the  copyright  of  a  nejr  edition^  and  g        »„  ^^^^  j^^^        ofX^nd  49  against 

to  defray  his  exi>enses  to  and  ftom  Cjdcatta,  .^  ^  gj  members  were  absent  whea  thfvoto 

and  while  reraalnmg  there  to  snpermtend  the  ^     ^        ^  ^^        ^^  ^,  t,,i     g,,,,^ 

prmting  of  the  work,  assammg  also  aU  the  g           ^^  ^  ^^   ^  ^     ,  choosing  his  suo- 

expense  of  ite  pnblioafaon.    Of  this  work  ttie  ^      ,^^           ^  J  Legislator^    There 

greatest  of  English  botanists  said  that  "Dr.  ,         contest  extend  over   several 

Francis  Mason  had  made  the  most  valuable  ^„i,.  .„di  in-oivSnff  „.„,  hJiot.  hefo™  the 

additions  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Burmah  of  ^^f*>  *°<^  j    .  J^*  "JS?^  nauoM  Deiore  toe 

ouwuuuB  w  •uouvrawiu  i>uiuw>^      »>•  V  matter  was  decided.    The  Bepubbcan  mem- 

any  man  of  modem  times."    It  was  character-  ^^  ^       divided  in  their  preference,  their 

^^-  "^  ?k''  ^°  *^^i «*A'??!!^„?J^!!!^inS  *^o  leading  candidates  being  feenry  LToawes, 

getting  the  edition  of  I860  print^  ^'^^  and  EbeneLr  Bockwood  H<^r,  while  theDeT- 

to  his  Ideas  at  Bangoon,  he  learned  the  print-  ^^^^     ^^  f     Benjamin  B.  Curtis.    Finally 

er's  art  when  P^t  B«ty  years  of  «««,  «nd  set  up  ^  compromise  was  ef  ected,  in  accordance  with 

the  neater  part  of  Ae  work  himself  and  pro-  ^^^^^i  ^^^  Eepnblicans  wer«  generally  united 

dnced  the  most  creditable  piece  of  book-prmt-  ^^  ^jj.^  B.  Washburn,  then  Governor  of 

11^  that  had  ever  been  done  «>  Burmah.    Be-  ^^^  g^^^    ^  ^j    ^^^  ^^     ^^  j    ^  ^      ^^ 

J^aiSthTfiS  btfpMh^^t^e'LiS  1°^  *^i  *7  aPP^^-tely  the  position  rf 

K-ge.  "The  SayinJ^  of  the  Elders,"  and  *?Lri^^"  ^Tl^tl  Z^  Z.^'ir^^ 

suta^ntly  a  smJl  work  on  patholo^  and  SUSu^^ne  w«^  as  foUows 

matena  medioa  for  his  students,  in  one  of  the  'a^i  oauot  out  one  was  as  louows . 

Karen  dialects,  having  studied  medicine  for  NSi»rt?;^2S°"::::::::::::::;:::;::: » 

the  purpose;  and  had  published  in  English:  E.B.Hoar 75 

"Eeport  of  the  Tavoy  Mission  Society;"  "Life  B^R^CurtS""' S 

of  Ko-Tha-Byn,  the  Karen  Apostle;"  "Me-  n.  p. Banks.'.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.".'.'!."".".'.'.'.'.".'."!  w 

moir  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mason"  (1847);  and  &.?S'" I; 4i?"?l- J2 

"  Memoir  of  San  Quala"  (I860).    He  had  also  aSute'riSg'..!?"'.'.".':!!!! !!:!!!!!!!!:  i 

contributed  largely  to  the  Mittionary  Maga-  a..    ,    ^     j  j    >  •     v  n  ^              « » 

ziM,  to  the  Traasaotions  of  the  Royal  Asiitio  ^he  last  and  decisive  ballot  was  as  follows : 

Society,  and  for  several  years  edited  the  Mornr  S2l=°A«^^«'^o7c^.".".r. !!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!:  S 

%ng  Star  J  a  Karen  monthly,  which  was  pub-  wiuiam  B.  Washbnm 148 

liflhed  in  both  the  Sgau  and  Pwo  dialects.  Benjamin  R.  CurtiB 6| 

MASSAOHUSETTS.    The  session  of  the  c^rSsF  AdSi;;/.'/.'.*.'.:;;:;:::::.;:;;  n 

Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1874  began  on  K.  P.  Banks 4 

the  8th  of  January,  and  ended  on  the  30th  Scattering 7 

of  June.     Scarcely  had  the  session  opened  Governor  Washburn  resigned  the  Executire 

when  a  large  number  of  petitions  were  re-  chair  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Talbot  on  the 

ceived,  asking  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  30th  of  ApriL     The  important  subjects  of 

the  Legislature  in  1872,  which  had  been  con-  legislation  which  occupied  by  far  the  largest 

strued   as  censuring  Senator   Oharles   Sum-  share  of  attention  were  the  regulation  of  the 

ner  for  introducing  a  bill  in  the  United  States  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments, 

Senate  providing  that  *^the  names  of  battles  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 

with  fellow-citizens  shall  not  be  continued  in  of  intoxicating  liquors  ana  establishing  a  State 

the  Army  Register,  or  placed  on  the  regimen-  constabulary  to  enforce  the  same,  and  the 

tal  colors  of  the  United  States,"  be  rescinded,  management  of  the  railroad-line  through  the 

Most  of  the  petitions  read  as  follows,  and  were  Hoosac  Tunnel.    On  the  first  subject  there 

unanimously  signed :  were  several  different  bills  introduced,  and  va- 

«..,«.       .»«.       -.«        J.  ^         ._..  rious  substitutes  and  amendments  offered  and 

oflfS^SS^M^        .ffiw««o/J2^««wftrfM>d.  discussed  at  great  length.    A  bill  was  finally 

WhereoB,  At  the  extra  seeaion  of  the  Legislature  ^^  l^^'^^S  **^«  ^^"Z'*  ^^  labor  for  minors 

of  1873  of  this  Commonwealth,  called  for  the  sole  ^°<*«r  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  women, 

and  exolosive  purpose  of  aUeviatiDg  a  great  public  in  the  manufactoring  establishments  of  the 
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State,  to  ten  bonn  per  day,  and  proTiding  the  GoTemor,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Ex- 
penalties  by  fine  for  violations  of  the  aot.  ecntive  for  his  approval.    This  was  returned 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  State  con-  on  the  19th  of  Jane  to  the  branch  of  the  Legis- 

stabolary  occupied  the  time  of  a  special  com-  latnre  in  whicb  it  originated,  with  the  Govern- 

mittee  on  the  subject  for  some  weeks.    Pnblio  or*s  objection.    This  act  provided  for  a  State 

bearings  were  given,  and  a  large  amount  of  detective  force  of  thirty-one  officers  nsed  for 

testimony  taken  as  to  the  efficiency  and  value  the  purpose  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  and 

of  the  force.    Finally  an  act  was  reported  re-  aiding  m  the  general  enforcement  of  the  law. 

pealing  the  constabulary  law,  and  authorizing  The  Governor  objected  that  the  functions  of 

the  Governor  to  assume  command  of  the  muni-  the  detective  and  the  constable  were  combined, 

oipal  police  f<voes  within  the  State  on  special  while  they  should  be  separated,  and  that  ^e 

emergencies.     After  conMderable    discussion  force  was  too  large  for  the  one  purpose,  and 

and  various  modifications  in  its  details  the  bill  too  small  for  the  other.    He  then  spoke  of  the 

passed  both  Houses,  but  was  returned  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  constabulary,  and 

Senate  unsigned,  with  the  Governor's  objeo-  the  reason  for  continuing  it  in  existence.    With- 

tions,  on  the  2d  of  June.    The  main  grounds  out  speaking  directly  of  the  enforcement  of  the 

given  for  his  disapproval  were  that  the  oonstab-  prohibitory  law,  the  Governor  used  this  lan- 

ulary  force  was  of  great  value  in  preserving  or-  guage : 

der  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ia  any  general  demand 

in  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  its  place  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  State  police  on  the 

could  not  be  efficiently  taken  by  the  local  po-  P*"*  ^^  ™y  fellow-oitiiens  who  respect  the  laws 

lice  forces.    So  far  as  its  use  in  enforcing  the  JP^/^S  atatute-booka  and  wish  to  see  them  en- 

.,  V-i.**         »-^  *•*  «»  *«  "«»^  J  Av     A     **  forced.  So  far  as  their  voice  reochea  me,  it  is  for  the 

prohibitory  law  was  conoemed,  the.  Governor  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  force.  That  there 

said :  mav  be  inefficient  or  corrupt  men  in  it,  while  a  thing 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  which  brought  it  into  be-  ^  ^  deplored  and  rwjtiflcd  aa  feat  aa  possible,  is  no 
iQg,  the  consUbulary  is  specially,  but  not  exclusive-  more  than  can  be  aaid  of  every  nohcefn  the  omlized 
1^  charged  with  the  enforoement  of  the  law  concern-  y<>?d.  Becauae  many  kmda  of  vice  flaunt  unblush- 
ing  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Is  ita  aboU-  "^fifv  and  unpuniahed  m  our  laige  cities,  and  offloera 
tion  sought  because  it  enforces  this  law  too  much  t  "*  oocasion^y^  found  derelict  or  .corrupt,  would  it 
Sorely  tliis  cannot  be  true.  Such  an  admission  ^  considered  wise  to  abolish  municipal  pohce  rito- 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  that  the  makers  of  gather,  and  trust  the  safety  and  aecuntv  of  these 
the  prohibitory  law  trifled  with  public  morality  in  Its  communities  to  the  old-faAioned  constabulary,  on- 
enactment.  Why  does  it  remifin  upon  our  statute-  nually  elected  at  the.ballot-box?  Because  we  can- 
books  if  not  for  enforcement  to  the  best  of  our  abil-  not  enforce  our  cnmmal  Uws  with  omniscient  im- 
ityf  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  constabulary  P^hty  against  all  offenders,  shaU  we  cease  to 
is  abolished  because  it  euforcea  the  prohibitory  law  «<"<>«»  ^jm  »»  beat  we  can  with  the  agencies  at  our 
too  little?    But  is  this  a  valid  reason  for  sweeping  command? 

it  out  of  existence  t    Ought  we  not  the  rather  to  de-  An  attempt  to  pass  this  act  over  the  veto 

vise  meaas  for  making  it  more  efficient  f    If  the  failed.  A  bill  was  afterward  passe  d  and  signed 

ment  of  this  law  aa  is  desired,  shall  we  gain  any  Bioners,   and  giving  the  appointment  of  the 

tiling  by  aboUshinj?  the  State  police  and  remitting  chief  of  the  force  directly  to  the  Governor  and 

ita  enforcement  to  the  municipal  police  alone  ?  Council, 

J!^"^  ?  ^®  '^  f^  *^*'  "^^1"  *°^  morali^  and  Meantime  the  subject  of  replacing  the  pro- 
virtue  may  be  promoted  m  our  Commonwealth,  and  vrvu^.^  i«™.  «,ui^  •if^Ar.a.^  oA*  i^o/i  ^«^«  *v« 
beliemg  M 1 5o  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  making  ^^^^^U  la^  With  a  license  act  had  been  oc- 
progress  toward  good  ends,  I  am  not  able  to  aee  that  ©upymg  a  large  share  01  attention.  iLxtensive 
ve  can  yet  dispense  with  any  of  the  agencies  calcu-  committee  bearings  had  been  given  on  the 
hted  to  conserve  these  ends.    We  are  still  under  the  subject,  and  arguments  and  testimony  firom 

SlJ^^St?^'*^  ^'  maintaining  penal  and  reforma-  interested  parties  listened  to  at  great  length. 

wry  institutions,  and  that  vacant  rooma  may  be  fi^„^««i  jjJU-««*  i:^^»«^  *.:n«  ,«««a  ;«f.^^«v./v^ 

fomd  in  them  is  not  because  we  are  without  cnmi-  Several  different  license  bills  were  mtroduced 

lula.  Why  shonld  we  throw  away  so  valuable  a  <^d  discussed,  and  one  of  them,  after  numerous 

weapon  as  the  State  police  has  nroved  to  be  in  the  amendments  and  modifications,   was    passed 

conflict agrainst crime!    In mv judffment, the contin-  under  the  title,  "An  act  regulating  the  sale 

continuance,  without  decrease  of  power  in  any  di-  ^^^  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

rection,  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  on  on  the  27th  of  June,  with  the  Govemor^s  ob- 

groundg  wholly  irrespective  of  tke  liquor  question  j  jections.    He  spoke  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 

S?u"°u,^.*''*^.™'!^y®°'*"^^"X®P^'^^?'^°^  ance,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 

diw'f'il^t"'^  ?^"*iS"  ^"J*  manifested  a  desire  to  j^  ^  ^^           ^  undertook  to  show  that  the 

oivestthe  Exoutive  Department  of  the  power  "to  J*."'""^  «"«"*,  imau  i*a*«^?iwvvj..  w  «*.v »»»..»««  wa« 

pnaerFe  the  poblie  peace  and  enforce  the  laws"  license  system  had  not  been  successful  as  an 

that  it  has  been  accustomed  to.  exercise  through  the  agency  of  reform,  while  the  prohibitory  policy 

consUbulary  office.  bad  been  productive  of  various  good  results. 

The  Senate  immediately  passed  the  bill  over  With  regard  to  tii^  results  of  the  law  he  said  : 

tbe  Governor's  veto,  but  in  the  House  a  two-  I  am  aware  that  it  ia  aaid  intemperance  increases 

thirds  vote  could  not  be  obtained.     Shortly  tuider  our  prohibitory  law :  that  the  aale  of  intoxi- 

after  this  another  aHl  ori<nnA+iTii»  in  ihtk  TTnnaA  «*"its  is  as  great  aa  it  would  be  under  a  licenae  law. 

ana  Wnf  ♦T;f  »!!r  ^"^^^^'^  ^?  tHe  Mouse,  g^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  attention  to  the  absence  here  of  the 

ma  hanng  the  same  object  in  view,  but  ob-  flauntmg  aid  attractive  bar-rooms  that  spread  their 

Placing  the  principal  objection  put  forth  by  snares  to  capture  the  thoughtless  and  eaaUy  tempted 
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in  cities  where  licenses  prevail ;  to  the  constantly-  one  or  more  continuons  consolidated  lines  of 

growing  sense  of  disfavor  with  which  the  liquor  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  br 

traffic  IS  regarded  by  the  commanity  generally,  and  „„„  ^c  4.1.^  o^^— ^  t„..««i    «rUk  -.    •       / 

to  the  powerful,  systematic,  and  unrelenting  activity  ^*y  ^\  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  With  a  viaw  of 

of  those  interested  in  it  to  break  down  the  law  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 

the  officers  who  try  to  enforce  it.    Here  is  evidence  competing  lines  of  railroad  to  the  West^*  The 

that  the  statute  does  impose  an  effective  and  crip-  corporators  were  required  in  their  report  to 

pling  restraint  from  which  relief  is  sought  m  tfie  f^rm^]^  u  {^  and  specific  information "  on  thd 

elastic  and  easily-evolved  province  of  license.  Even  in      .           .  v^      *^                    ««»«v«    vu  ua 

if  some  sincere  friends  of  temperance  prefer  a  strin-  lOllowmg  pomts : 

gent  license  law  to  a  prohibitory  system,  there  can  1.  What  combination,  or  consoHdationi,  or  na- 

be  no  deniflJ  that  the  men  who  have  money  and  busi-  ning  arrangements,  can  be  made  by  and  between  tb 

ness  at  stake  in  this  contest  are  the  most  ardent  and  Commonwialth,  as  owner  of  the  Hoosac  TunneLud 

urgent  advocates  of  license,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  Troy  &  Greenfield  Kaih-oad,  and  any  other  r»iJro.d 

they  understand  themselves  and  calculate  shrewdly  corporation  of  this  State,  with  a  view  to  oramxnj 

the  advantage  they  will  gain.    •    *  .  *  a  through  railroad  route  between  Boston  and  S? 

Nor  IS  the  argument  at  all  conclusive  to  my  mind  Ontario  or  the  West 

that  we  should  not  retain  upon  our  statute-books  a  2.  What  connections  or  arrangements  can  be  nude 

law  that  IS  in  advance  of  public  opinion  on  this  sub-  between  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Troy  A  Greea- 

ject.    Law  is  m  one  sense  a  guide-board,  pointing  fi^ld  Eailroad  and  any  persons  or  oorporatioM  whb- 

out  the  course  of  conduct  which    if  followed,  wifl  out  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  view  to  establistiaj 

secure  the  M-eatest  degree  of  good,  and  happiness,  guch  through  route,  and  the  terms  and  conditiocs  oa 

and  safety  for  all.    Therefore  it  must  often  be  large-  ^1,1^]^  thelame  cai!  be  effected, 

ly  ideal  m  its  character,  and  frequently  in  advance  g.  To  ascertain  what  legal  rights  hare  been  n- 

of  the  general  conduct  of  those  subject  to  it,  that  it  gerved  at  any  time  to  the  Commonwealth  in  reswc 

may  be  an  instructor  and  elevator,  as  well  as  a  to  taking  possession  of  the  roads  of  any  coiponc-a 

source  of  restnction  and  punishment.    To  a  law  connecting  with  the  said  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy  & 

committing  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  through  what  process  acd 

a  public  acknowledgment  that  the  sale  of  mtoxicat-  at  what  probable  cist  such  n|hts  couW  be  eia- 

mg  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  necessary  and  desirable,  oi^ed 

I  teannot  on  my  conscience  give  assent.    It  seems  to  4.  On  what  terms  the  railroads  connecting  with 

me  that  the  only  safe  and  sound  position  for  a  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy  &  Greenfield  Mroii 

Christian  community  to  take  in  regard  to  this  mat-  ^s  a  through  line  from  Boston  to  the  West,  could  be 

h  ^    ffl        absolute  and  unqualified  opposition  to  purchased  or  leased  by  the  Commonwealth, 

the  traffic.                          ^  5^  What  contracts  have  been  entered  into  betveeo 

The  vote  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  pass,  the  Commonwealth  and  corporations  operatinguj 

notwithstanding    the    Governor's    objections,  ^^^  connected  with  said  Hooaao  Tunnel  andTwy 

was  110  to  98,  and  it  faUed  to  pass  for  want  *  ^re«nfleld  Bailroad,  togetiier  with  their  opuuoM 

-     t       xiL.'  j'       j:    .    ,"  T.          *^               "a*iu  ^  ^Q  ^y^Q  purport,  value,  and  binding  effector rjeh 

of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  its  favor.  contracts.      *^     »          »                  • 

The  formidable  question  of  the  whole  session  6.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  said  ooimci>- 

was  the  means  to  be  used  for  utilizing  the  sioners  shall  fUrthor  give  such  other  infonnatioa 

Hoosac  Tunnel  to  the  best  advantage.    Two  ^^  <>5f  »?*^  suggestions  and  recommendatioitt  la 

committee  reports  were  made  on  t^  subject.  tT^nT'^^tSe^^Xi^lt^^^^ 

Ine  majority  of  the  committee  submitted  a  may  deem  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  tl« 

bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five  trus-  Commonwealth, 

tees  to  form  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  ^»  They  shall,  immediately  after  their  ippolnt- 

of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Hoosac  Tunnel  "^«^*i  f^^^  iL^^^r^^fSA^i^i 

&^s^^^4■^w^  x>»n.^»^  4.^  ^^»4..^i  ^^a  ^^^^^^  routes  between  the  Troy  <k  Greenfield  iuulroad  um 
Western  Railroad,  to  control  and  manage  ^ake  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 
the  line  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  trustees  best  through  route  or  routes  for  tnasportint;  ite 
were  to  be  vested  in  trust  with  the  rights  of  products  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  in  the  inter* 
the  State  in  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad,  0*^  ©^  ^be  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Southern  Vermont  ^g  ^gu^i  ^  i^rge  number  of  petitions  were 
Railroad,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Troy  &  received  asking  for  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
Boston,  Vermont  &  Massachusetts,  and  Fiteh-  women.  These  were  referred  to  a  committee 
burg  Railroads,  with  a  view  to  the  consolida-  ^ho  gave  hearings  on  the  subject  and  listened 
tion  of  the  lines  under  a  common  ownership  to  all  that  advocates  or  opponents  of  theprt^ 
and  management.  All  the  details  of  the  busi-  p^ged  change  had  to  say.  After  six  weeb 
ness  were  minutely  provided  for.  Another  devoted  to  the  subject,  a  m^ority  of  the  com- 
plan  was  submitted  by  a  minority  of  the  com-  niittee'  reported  to  the  Senate  a  resohition 
mittee,  and  vanous  others  were  proposed  from  providing  that  the  word  "male"  shonld  be 
time  to  time  in  the  Legislature,  but  it  was  stricken  from  the  sections  in  the  constitutioii 
found  impossible,  after  long  discussions  and  relating  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  report 
complicated  changes  and  amendments,  to  come  ^as  signed  by  eight  members  of  the  commit- 
to  an  agreement  on  any  one  of  them.  Finally  tee,  while  three  united  in  a  minority  report 
the  subject  was  disposed  of  by  referrmg  it  to  arguing  against  the  change, 
"five  competent  and  discreet  persons  as  cor-  ^he  Senate  rejected  the  resolution  snbmit- 
porators,"  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  ted,  by  a  vote  of  19  against  it  to  U  for  it  ^ 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  ^n  important  act,  affecting  the  rights  of 
**  who  shall  examme  and  report  to  the  next  husband  and  wife,  was  passed  as  foflowfl: 
Legislature  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  o,^^^^  ,  a  '^^a  -«,«-«  «..,,  f^rtv^r  her 
Troy  &  Greenfield  Eailroad  and  Hoosac  Tun-  .^i^in  J;;4rS'^  « «d  T^^^  SS^?  I 
nei,  and  for  the  organization  and  perfection  of  real  property,  and  make  contracts  oral  nd  wnttaot 
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ettiled  and  nniealed,  in  the  same  manner  at  if  she  power  commented'  upon.    The  806  cities  and 

were  sole,  and  all  work  and  labor  performed  by  her  towns  of  the  State  were  represented  by  1,648 

for  others  than  her  husband  and  ohildren  ahalJ,  un-  j«i^««*^„      >t^  «,rw»««-  «,««  ♦i,^  ^«^««{.»'l:^i  ^^ 

less  there  is  an  express  agreement  on  her  part  to  the  Sf ^^«*^«V,  ^^  ^?f  7!J  the  organization  of 

contrary,  be  prasomad  to  be  on  her  separate  ao-  the  assembly  completed  than  the  Hon.  George 

count;  bolt  her  separate  eonyayance  of  real  estate  H.  Stearns  moved  that  the  Hon.  'William  Gas- 

sball  be  subiect  to  her  husband^s  contingent  interest  ton,  of  Boston,  be  declared  the  nominee  of  the 

therein  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  a  convention  for  Governor,  by  acclamation.    The 

married  woman  to  convey  property  to,  or  make  con-  ^^♦•^^    „,«„  ^„x   «„  j   J«««««^^j  ♦^  v«  ^„«-„ 

tracta  with,  her  husband.  *^   *^     ^     '  motion  was  put  and  responded  to  by  every 

Sbo,  8.  When  a  deed  of  land  is  made  to  a  married  man  m  the  convention  nsmg  to  his  feet  and 

woman,  and  at  the  same  time  she  mortgages  the  giving  three  cheers.    William  M.  Smith,  of 

same  to  the  grantor  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  Springfield,  was  then  nominated  for  lieutenant- 

rMrf*,2^L'rjntt4"Sjrrry7^o/.tS  Governor    by  acclamation.    The  ticket  was 

purchase-money,  the  seiring  of  such  married  woman  eompleted  by  a  committee,  whose  report  was 

shall  not  give  her  husband  any  estate  by  the  courto-  adopted  by  the  convention  without  opposi- 

sy  ftB  against  such  mortgage.  tion,  as  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  B.  F. 

Ssc.  8.  A  married  womoa  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  Mills,  of  Williamstown ;  for  Treasurer  and  Re- 

tne  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  she  «^;„aV.    fi^^^^t^i  tj^*v.^\*'  m^..^    «<?  t  •««  .   As« 

were  sole,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  author-  ^^^JJ^^*  General  N^han  Ol^k,  of  Lynn ;  for 

im  suits  between  husband  and  wife.  Attorney-General,  Waldo  Uobum,  of  Dedham ; 

Sec.  4.  A  married  woman  may  be  an  executrix,  for  Auditor,  0.   Osgood  Morse,  of  Newbury- 

adiiiiRi5tratrix,  guardian,  or  trustee,  and  bind  her-  port.     The  platform,  which  was  adopted  by  a 

5elf  and  the  estate  she  represents  without  her  hus-  rising  vote  and  three  cheers,  was  as  follows: 

Ijood  joining  m  anv  conveyance  or  mstrument  what-  '^                                         ' 

ever,  and  be  bound  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  Xhe  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  in  convention 

SAme  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  she  were  sole.  assembled,  hereby  make  the  following  declaration 

Sbg.  5.  The  first  section  of  chapter  four  hundred  of  principles: 

and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  i.  Unwavering  devotion  and  fidelity  to  theConsti- 

and  sixty-nme,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-  tution  of  the  United  States  as  the  only  guarantee  of 

five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  safety  and  tranquillity  to  the  Union ;  equal  political 

sixty-three,  are  hereby  repealed.                            ^  rights  for  all  races,  colors  and  conditions  of  men  to 

Sec.  a.  Kothlng  in  this  act  shall  Impsir  the  valid-  this  end,  and  to  secure  perfect  harmony  and  recon- 

Ity  of  aoy  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  settlement.  ciliation,  by  which  only  the  Union  can  be  main- 

Amonff  the  miscellaneous  business  of  the  tained;  we  openly  denounce  any  and  all  Federal  in- 

ses^n  was  the  incon-oration  of  the  new  town  ^Jel^rjJS/^US'rhlSrt'o/ISSe^.r^^ 

of  Kockhmd,  formed  from  a  portion  ot  Abing-  ^^r  any  pretense  or  guise,  disgrace  themselves  and 

ton.    A  long  hearing  was  given  by  a  commit-  their  country  by  lawless  acts  of  violence  against  the 

tee  to  a  proposition  to  provide  for  better  care  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States,  as  also  those 

of  the  insane  by  a  bUl  similar  to  that  passed  carpet-baggers  who  have  for  years  past  eaten  up  the 

by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  but  nothing  was  J^dSv^ed.     ^'°^                  ^^          oppressed 

accomplished  on  the  subject.  2.  The  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payments  is 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  one  alike  demanded  by  honor  and  recognized  oy  all  the 

of  unusual  interest.     Governor  Talbot's  veto  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  the  only  sound  and 

of  the  bills  repealing  the   prohibitory  liquor  healthy  basis  of  currency 

^          J  *i      J:*'™^o  r  u  1  Jl       .     -^     .^,  8.  Firm  and  unswerving  opposition  to  sumptuary 

law  and  the  State  constabulary  act  created  a  i^^g  ^  founded  on  coercion  and  prohibition,  the 

strong  opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  those  two  agencies  of  despotism  and   arbitrary  power, 

of  the  Republican  party  who  were  hostile  to  and  we  especially  oppose  the  so-called  prohibition 

those  measures,  and  made  him  the  special  ex-  ^^^  *°<*  ^^^  accessories  as  impotent  for  good,  and 

ponent  of  the  prohibitory  poUcy.    He  was  ^rTi::^,^^i;^^o^::TiX^±^A 

talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  by  the  ^he  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 

prohibitory  element  long  before  the  time  came  eating  liquors,  impartially  and  faithfully  enforced,  is 

for  holding  the  State  Conventions,  and  those  the  only  practical,  legal  restraint  against  the  evils  of 

in  favor  of  a  license  law  or  an  essential  modi-  intemperance.                                  *  *v  «    ,.i^  *- 

fic^n  of  the  existing  statutes  warmlyop.  4ir?^^?P^':J«p*''.e'S{itWetTo?^^^^^ 

posed  the  movement  for  nis  nommation.  ^  i  nus  to  Executive  interference  and  arbitrary  power. 

the  liquor  question  was  forced  into  prominence  B.  A  vigorous  reform  in  State  affairs ;  a  reduction 

as  the  principal  issue  of  the  canvass.     The  of  expenses  and  strict  economy ;  the  abolition  of  all 

Bcmocratio  Convention  was  held  first,  and  ex-  SuliSt^hl  K'^cSfn Jto^l^v*^^^ 
pressed  itself  clearly  and  explicitly  on  the  ^i^  ^^^  t^ue  principle  of  th^administration  of  the 
question  of  prohibition  or  license,  and  put  for-  government  by  general  laws,  and  its  constituted  ex- 
ward  a  candidate  whose  known  moderation  ecutive  and  ministerid  agents  and  officers  held  to 
and  high  character  were  calculated  to  win  off  tli£  strictest  accountabUity.  ^  ,.  .  *,, 
mny  of  the  disaffected  EepnbUcans  The  ^^^S/rtjr'prre.lJ^/C'^ftS^'i'a'Jk^^ 
convention  took  place  at  Worcester  on  the  9th  cUsses  on  whose  mond  and  intellectual  condition 
of  September,  and  was  characterized  by  gen-  must  ever  depend  the  character  and  success  of  popu- 
eralharmony  and  good  feeling.    Speeches  were  lar  political  institutions. 

made  m  which  the  weaknesses  and  shortcom-  ?.  We  commend  to  *^f  «f;f  ^^^J«^.?j;^  °V^^^ 

tnirc  r^f  fT.^  «T.,x^^?««i  ».«^«.  «,^*A  A./^«i«.  /»^f?  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Hon.  Willism  Ga»- 

mgs  of  the  opposing  party  were  freely  cnti-  ^    ^^  ^^^^    ^^^  candidate  for  Governor ;  the  Hon. 

cised,  and  the  reforms  that  might  be  effected  Wiuiam  L.  Smith,  of  Sprinfffleld.  our  candidate  for 

through  a  restoration  of  the  Democrats  to  Iiieutenant-Govemor,  and  Uie  other  candidates  for 
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State  offioes  thu  day  nominated.    We  know  and  ad*  1.  That  a  sound  onirenoj  ia  indispensable  to  na- 

miro  their  integrity  and  capacity,  and  no  one  need  tional  prosperity,  and  that  to  this  end  the  nation 

fear  that  they  will  repudiate  the  platform  on  which  must  make  its  demand  promises  topay  equal  ingold, 

they  have  been  nominated.  which  is  the  recoffnized  standara  of  vsLue  in  the 

The  only  ahow  of  discord  or  divieion  of  sen-  ^J^^ol*  oi^iji^ed  world :  that  it  is  further  the  duty  of 

timent  app^ed  in  the  election  of  a  State  Cen-  i^p^l^l^ltnh^^^ 

tral  Committee,  there  being  some  opposition  inflation  of  the  currency  by  adding  to  the  Qovem- 

to  the  plan  of  nominating  this  body  by  a  com-  ment  issues  should  be  permitted, 

mittee  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  then  voting  2.  That  Massacbusetu  has  seen  with  abhorrence 

on  the  report  of  thta  committee  Those  who  Xl?n^o?or|?pulS^ote"S>n'Sit1.^otS 
opposed  this  plan  desired  that  the  delegation  prerogatives ;  and,  as  the  amplest  protection  of  the 
from  each  congressional  district  shonld  choose  individual  in  his  dvil  rights  and  priviJegea  is  the 
the  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  flrst  duty  of  the  national  Government,  therefore,  as 
from  that  district,  and  that  the  members  at  Republicans,  reaffirming  our  unshaken  faith  in  fan- 
large  should  be  chosen  by  the  fall  convention,  ^^^'^'i*  ^,«^^^  *^^  **"*  ^"^  ^"?l^^ ""!  '^  ^^^^ 
t^^        "r^  J   V  *'"^'^,  "{,  .^  *****  vvuYWMVM.  ijgfQpg  ^jjg  law,  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Presi- 

The  method  by  nommation  of  a  committee,  dent  of  the  United  BUtes  for  his  prompt  interference 
however,  prevailed.  against  an  effort  at  usurpation  over  a  reoognized  State 
The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  government,  and  for  his  determined  opposition  tow- 
Worcester,  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  dele-  ards  all  movements  and  combinations  seeking  to 
gates  had  been  very  generaUy  selected  with  WmSv^'i^^^^^ 

special  reference  to  their  favoring  or  opposing  j.  That  the  fiepubUoan  party  of  Massachnsetts  de- 

the  nomination  of  Mr.  Talbot,  though  strong  mands  and  will  rec^uire  of  all  persona  holding  office, 

efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  unity  of  senti-  whether  State,  national,  or  municipal,  an  adminis- 

ment  by  sinking  this  issue  out  of  the  canvass.  K^^i^^^^^  ^"TI^^^l  ^^l^^J^K^^'^T^  ^  *^® 

When Jhe  delfgates  came   .together  on  the  i:,f,rLtttil^^^^^^^^^ 

night  before  the  convention,  it  was  found  that  orably  and  speedily  paid,  and  the  burden  ox  taxation 

a  large  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  lighteued. 

Talbot's  nomination,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  4-  That  the  record  of  the  Bepublican  party  of  Mas- 

serious  division,  and  all  discussion  on  the  next  l^^^^^^^  tK^r^Ll^^ll"^^^^^ 

day.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  nomi-  ^fce  best  interests  of  labor  and  tend  to  the  mSral  and 

nated  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  all  mention  intellectual  elevation  of  all  persons  engaged  inindos- 

of  the  prohibition  issue  avoided  in  the  plat-  trial  pursuits. 

form.    The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  was  chosen  5-  That  the  Bepublican  party  has  proved  itself 

chairman  of  the  convention,  and  made  a  con-  r**®'  !?  f,rCTm»^'^<*«t]i«P,"^y  of  prowess  and  re- 

.i.  :                  V    ^*'"'^."''*^**>  •*"!*  "»»\4w  a  wu  form;  that  it  has  shown  itself  ready  and  prompt  to 

dilatory  speech,  dwelling  on  the  importance  ©orrect  all  abuses  and  bring  its  own  servants  to  strict 

of  the  continaed  ascendency  of  the  Repablioan  account  for  unfaithfulness  in  official  conduct ;  that  it 

party  and  the  necessity  for  union  and  harmony,  denounces  all  laws  and  practices  that  open  a  war  for 

A  baUot  was  then  taken  for  a  candidate  for  corruption  in  the  public  »jjvice,  and  tfiat  it  wUl  de- 

n/%«».».^.       Ti>«   •.«»«Tx^.   rv*  ^^♦rv-   ««-*   «.*-  mandof  all  its  servants  that  their  official  position 

Governor.      The  number  of  rotes  cast  was  shall  never  be  made  subservient  to  their  pcraSnalag- 

1,042,  of  which  756  were  for  Thomas  Talbot,  graudiaement. 

198  for  George  B.  Loring,  51  for  Charles  Dev-  6.  That  in  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Thoross 

ens,  Jr.,  20  for  John  E.  Sandford,  16  for  Ben-  Talbot  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 

jamin  F.  Butler,  1  for  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  1  for  tWs  convention  expresses  iu  appreciation  o f  the  ch^^ 

j«     «     .  A^wwjvi,  X  iw*  -"•*••  """»>  "^^  *  '^^  gcter  and  abibty  of  a  distmguished  pubbc  servant, 

5?°^^  I^  Dawes,    On  motion  of  Alexander  H.  ^^d  relying  upon  his  administrative  experience,  his 

Rice,  of  Boston,  a  vtwi-voee  vote  was  taken  on  personal  purity  and  sterlin|[  integrity,  we  feel  confl- 

making  the  nomination  unanimous,   and  de-  dentofhis  triumphant  election  by  our  loyal  and  law- 

clared  carried,   though  it  was  by  no  means  a*>i<ling  people ;  and  we  heartily  commend  him  and 

tmanimously  supported.    A  ballot  was  taken  £?  ^**'?  nominees  of  this  convention  to  the  suf- 

^^",            •',  .^Mj/^/vAiwv*.     ^  w€^Ax^J»  y  «o  van^ou  ^^g^g  ^f  ^^  fellow-citizeuB. 

on  the  nommation  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  ^ 

which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Horatio  The  following  resolution,  which  had  been 
Enight,  of  Easthampton,  also  a  pronounced  offered  early  in  the  convention,  and  referred 
prohibitionist.  He  received  648  votes  out  of  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  had  been 
1,012,  and  a  motion  to  make  the  nomination  ignored  by  that  committee,  was  broa^ht  up  by 
nnanimous  prevailed.  Before  the  result  ot  the  original  mover  before  the  dose  of  the  c<m- 
this  ballot  had  been  declared,  the  other  can-  vention,  and  was  adopted : 
didates  were  nominated  by  acclamation  as  fol-  Jieaolvsd,  That,  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  law- 
lows  :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner,  abiding  citizens  at  the  Bepublican  caucuses  hdd  for 
of  Northampton;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  the 

R.  Train,  of  Boston ;  for  Auditor,  Charles  Endi-  ^"^J,^*  !fL*^tnSf«^:l'f  n!?^iiS®t{!!^jJ^^         S 

. .   _f  /«  _.   _    i*     rr /^u    1      A  J  many  as  five  voters  snail  demand  tbe  same ;  and,  m 

cott,  of  Canton ;  for  Treasurer,  Charles  Adams,  o^^e  of  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request;  thrre- 

Jr.,  of  North  Brookneld.  monstrants  may  call  another  caucus  and  proceed  to 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  elect  delegates  to  represent  their  ward  or  town,  and 

The  Bepublloans  of  Massachusetts,  proud  of  the  ^^^  '^^  »^«^  convention, 

historic  record  pi  their  party,  reaffirm  their  devotion  xhe  election  occurred  on  the  8d  of  November, 

To^^LV^Xe^fZfein^^  S^d  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr  G^ton  for 

deavors  to  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  in  the  Governor,  but  to  all  the  other  state  omoea  the 

ititure.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  *  Republican  candidates  were  chosen.    The  to- 
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tal  vote  for  Goyernor  was  185.J20,  of  which  of  Boston,  to  serve  during  the  year  1874.    On 

Gaston  received  96,876,  and  Talbot  89,844,  the  organization  of  the  committee  in  January, 

making  the  majority  of  the  former  7,082.  The  seats  were  refused  to  these  women,  on  the 

migority  of  Knight  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  ground  that  they  were  not  legally  qualified, 

was  12,018 ;  of  Warner  for  Secretary  of  State,  wis  action  being  based  on  an  opinion  of  the 

22,489 ;  of  Adams  for  Treasurer,  21,842 ;  of  City  Solicitor.    Protests  were  made  and  indig- 

Endicott  for  Auditor,  22,788;    and  of  Train  nation  meetings  held,  but  the  committee  re- 

for  Attorney-General,  22,676.  The  Legislature  fused  to  recede  from  their  action.    The  matter 

chosen  on  the  same  day  consists  of  24  Bepub-  was  taken  up  in  the  Legislature,  which  was 

licans,  15  Democrats,  and  1  independent  in  the  then  in  session,  and  a  bill  mtroduced  declaring 

Senate;  and  166  Republicans,  79  Democrats,  women  not  disqualified  to  act  on  school  com- 

and  6  independents  in  the  House— making  the  mittees.    The  question  was  first  submitted  to 

Republican  mi\jority  8  in  the  Senate,  70  in  the  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whether 

House,  and  78  on  a  joint  ballot.    A  mi\}ority  is  there  was  any  constitutional  objection  to  the 

understood  to  be  in  favor  of  modifying  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.    An  opinion  was  ren- 

liquor  laws.  dered  in  April,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 

The  congressional  elections  excited  scarcely  such  objection,  the  constitution  being  silent 
less  interest  than  that  for  State  officers.  For  on  the  subject  of  women  having  the  right  by 
some  years  the  entire  representation  had  been  common  law  to  hold  that  office.  Miss  Lucia 
Republican,  but  divisions  and  dissatisfaction  Peabody,  one  of  the  women  who  had  been 
raised  the  probability  of  a  change  in  that  re-  elected  and  refused  admission  to  her  place, 
spect.  Ld  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  then  brought  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  ask- 
eighth,  and  ninth  districts,  the  Republicans  ing  for  a  mandamus  compelling  the  committee 
nominated  the  old  Representatives,  viz.,  James  to  admit  her  to  the  seat  which  she  claimed. 
Buffinton,  Beigamin  W.  Harris,  Henry  L.  The  court  dismissed  her  petition  in  June,  on 
Pierce,  Daniel  W.  Goocli,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  ground  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
John  M.  S.  Williams,  and  George  F.  Hoar.  In  matter,  the  authority  of  the  School  Committee 
the  fourth  there  was  considerable  division  in  to  decide  on  the  qualifications,  election,  and  re- 
the  party,  but  Rufus  S.  Frost  was  nominated ;  turn  of  its  members  being  exclusive  and  not 
in  the  seventh  James  0.  Ayer,  of  Lowell ;  in  subject  to  revision  by  any  court.  The  act  was 
the  tenth  Charles  A.  Stevens,  and  in  the  elev-  then  passed  in  the  Legislature  on  the  last  day 
enth  Henry  Alexander.  Against  these  candi-  of  the  session,  declaring  that  sex  was  no  dis- 
dates  were  the  following  Democrats :  First  qualification  for  the  office  of  school  committee, 
district,  Louis  Lapham;  second,  Edward  Av-  Ihe  committee  did  not,  however,  take  any 
ery ;  third,  Beigamin  Dean ;  fourth,  Josiah  flirther  action  in  the  matter  during  the  year, 
G.  Abbott ;  sixth,  Charles  P.  Thompson ;  sev-  and  the  seats  remained  vacant.  At  the  elec- 
enth,  John  K,  Tarbox;  eighth,  William  W.  tion  of  this  year  (1874)  seven  women  were 
Warren ;  ninth,  Eli  Thayer ;  tenth,  Henry  C.  elected  on  the  same  committee,  and  no  objec- 
Hill ;  eleventh,  Chester  W.  Chapin.  In  the  tion  made  to  their  admission, 
fifth  district,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  formerly  a  On  the  16th  of  May  a  disastrous  flood  oo- 
Republican,  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  curred  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  caused  by 
of  1872  a  Liberal  Republican,  ran  as  an  in-  the  breaking  away  of  the  dam  which  confined 
dependent  candidate,  and  was  accepted  by  a  large  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
the  Democrats.  In  the  tenth  district.  Prof,  town  of  Williamsburg.  This  reservoir  con- 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  was  taken  tained  a  reserve  water-supply  for  the  factories 
up  by  some  of  the  Republicans  as  their  candi-.  on  Mill  River  in  the  villages  of  Williamsburg, 
date,  without  a  formal  nomination,  and  as  a  Skinnerville,  and  Haydenville,  in  the  township 
protest  against  the  caucus  system  of  making  of  Williamsburg,  and  Leeds  and  Florence,  in 
nominations.  The  aggregate  votes  for  the  reg-  Northampton,  fuid  covered  124  acres,  with  an 
nlar  Republican  candidates  was  87,599,  for  the  average  depth  of  24  feet.  It  was  three  miles 
opposition  candidates  94,177.  Of  the  Repub-  above  the  village  of  Williamsburg,  on  a  level 
licans,  Buffinton,  Harris,  Pierce,  Frost,  and.  about  800  feet  higher,  and  contained  about 
Hoar,  were  elected.  Of  the  opposition,  Banks,  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  At  about 
Thompson,  TarboXfWarren,  Seelye,  and  Chapin,  7)-  oVlock  in  the  morning  the  dam  was  dis- 
were  elected.  Banks's  minority  over  Gooch  covered  to  be  giving  way,  and,  before  warning 
was  6,176 ;  Thompson's  over  Butler,  969;  Tar-  could  be  sufficiently  spread  in  the  villages  be- 
box's  over  Ayer,  1,564;  Warren's  over  Will-  low,  an  enormous  flood  rushed  down  the  val- 
iams,  724 ;  Seelye's  plurality  over  Stevens  420,  ley  carrying  every  tbkig  before  it.  A  large 
over  Hill  4,299 ;  Chapin's  mtgority  over  Alex-  part  of  the  village  of  Williamsburg  was  de- 
ander,  6,787.  Charles  A.  Stevens  was  elected  stroyed,  including  a  button-factory,  woolen- 
in  the  tenth  district  at  a  special  election  early  miU,  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  several  dwelling- 
in  January,  1875,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  houses.  The  silk-mill  at  Skinnerville,  together 
Forty-third  Congress  caused  by  the  death  of  with  some  15  dwellings,  was  swept  away.  At 
Alva^  Crocker.  Haydenville   the   extensive    brass-works   of 

At  the  election  in  November,  1878,  four  Hayden,  Gere  &  Co.,  were  entirely  destroyed, 

women  were  chosen  on  the  School  Committee  and  several  dwelling  dashed  to  pieces.    The 
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village  of  Leeds  wfts  almost  entirely  destroyed^  Twentj-one  tbonsand  dollars  of  debt,  al- 
inclading  the  Honobnok  silk-faotorj,  and  con-  ready  matared,  has  not  yet  been  called  for. 
siderable  damage  was  done  in  Florence  and  There  will  matore  daring  the  year  1875:  c€ 
Northampton,  thongh  the  flood  lost  most  of  the  harbor  improyement  loan,  $280,000,  and 
its  force  on  the  broad  meadows  above  Flor-  of  the  Union  fnnd  loan,  $420,000 ;  in  all,  $650,- 
ence.  The  valley  was  strewed  with  the  dSbrU  000,  the  payment  of  which  is  amply  provided 
of  the  destroyed  villages  and  covered  with  for.  The  sinking-fands  amonnt  to  $10,989,- 
desolation.  The  pecnniary  loss  amonnted  to  695.16,  nearly  all  of  which  sum  is  prodoctiTe. 
abont  $1,500,000,  and  nearly  200  lives  were  These  fonds,  together  with  unsold  Back  Bay 
lost  in  the  four  villages.  The  destitution  and  lands  in  Boston,  estimated  at  $1,800,000,  the 
suffering  which  might  have  followed  were  South  Boston  flats,  believed  to  be  of  large 
averted  by  timely  relief  from  different  parts  value,  and  some  other  nroperty  (all  of  which 
of  the  State  and  from  other  sections  of  the  are,  by  existing  laws,  pledged  to  the  sinking- 
country.  A  coroner^s  inquest  was  held  at  funds),  will,  with  perhaps  the  ezcepti<m  of  the 
Northampton  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Bailroad  loan  and  the 
disaster,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  on  the  8d  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital  loan,  be  sufficient, 
of  July.  In  this  the  breaking  away  of  the  dam  with  their  accruing  accumulations,  for  the  re- 
is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  and  inevitable  demption  of  the  entire  outstanding  debt  at  its 
resalt  of  the  great  and  manifest  delinquency  maturity. 

of  the  several  parties  who  were  concerned  in  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year 
originating,  planning,  constructing,  and  ap-  amounted  to  $14,251,820 ;  expenditures,  $11,- 
proving  for  use  the  said  dam  and  reservoir,  not  777,464.  The  taxable  property  of  the  State 
excepting  the  Legislature  itself  under  whose  is  valued  at  $2,164,898,548,  an  increase  of 
authority  the  reservoir  company  acquired  its  $77,048,588  over  the  valuation  of  1873.  The 
chartered  privileges.  The  proprietors  of  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  last  ten 
dam  are  charged  with  having  consulted  far  years  is  $1,098,966,429.  The  estimated  ordi- 
less  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  lives  and  nary  expenses  for  1875  are  $5,214,550,  receipts 
property  of  the  inhabitants  below  the  dam  $8,568,983,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,645,566. 
than  for  reducing  the  cost  of  construction  to  The  work  of  the  contractors  for  the  comple- 
the  minimum  figure.  The  jurors  expressed  tion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  has  been  &ushed, 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  engineering  con-  and  the  tunnel  surrendered  to  the  State.  The 
nected  with  the  work  which  does  not  reflect  entire  amount  of  the  contract  was  for  $4,694,- 
equal  discredit  on  the  party  employing  and  the  268,  but  a  deduction  of  $86,547.54  was  made  on 
party  employed.  The  contractors  are  declared  account  of  certain  deficiencies.  The  amonnt 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  and  manifest  de-  paid  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
linquency  in  executing  the  work  required  of  was  $4,101,705.60,  and  the  balance  of  $456,- 
them  even  under  the  specifications  as  drafted.  014.82  was  paid  on  the  22d  of  December.  The 
The  county  commissioners  who  examined  and  contractors  presented  a  claim  of  $70,404.53  for 
accepted  the  reservoir  dam  come  in  for  their  extra  work,  $27,115.47  of  which  was  allowed 
share  of  blame  for  a  superficial  discharge  of  a  and  paid.  The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel,  to 
most  important  duty.  January  1,  1875,  is  $12,978,822.81.  The  cor- 
The  State  debt  has  been  increased  $987,400  porations  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  last 
during  the  year,  loans  to  the  amount  of  $1,-  Legislature,  in  making  their  report,  propose  a 
519,400  having  been  negotiated  on  account  of  plan  for  utilizing  the  tunneL  It  provides  for 
the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad,  the  harbor  im-  the  appointment  of  four  directors  of  the  Bos- 
provement,  and  the  Danvers  Lunatic  Asylum,  ton,  Hoosac  Tunnel  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
and  $582,000  having  been  paid  on  maturing  pany,  to  whom  shall  be  transferred  tiie  rights 
obligations.  The  following  statement  shows  and  property  of  the  State  in  the  Southern 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  funded  debt,  Vermont  Railroad,  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Rail- 
January  1,  1875 :  road,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.    It  f^irther  pro- 

^ ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  T          ^  ^^.          ^^ .»,  ^.  ^^®8  that  the  directors  shall,  as  soon  as  possi- 

^^ta.SStarin|^'"»rT  *'"''• ^*"^  We,  «p«Hjeed  to  negotiate  with  the  oo.?o«- 

Tror  £  Greenfield  Railroad  loan $489,400  tious  owning  or  operating  railroads  forming 

Harbor  Improvement  loan.. 400,000  parts  of  a  through  railroad  line  between  a 

Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital  loan 650,000  ^  *   .         •   v***^*.^**   *««*vo**  **«^   wwvw^»wi  » 

— I —    1,610,400  pomt  or  pomts  m  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 

points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New 

Paid  dnrinff  the  year:                             las^w^JO*  ^ork  by  way  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel,  with  a 

State-Hoase  Bniargement  loan. $100,000  view  to  the  early  consolidation  of  such  roads 

Aimsb^se  loan JS'SS  under  one  management/*    The  directors  are 

Union  Fund  loan S00,000  2u    •     j    "»«m*«6^*".''"»'«     -v         «"^^^»«  •»" 

Tannton  Lnnatic  uospital  loan 06,000  autnonzed  to  consolidate  the  properties  ana 

5»,ooo  franchises  under  their  charge  with  those  of 

Present  ftanded  debt $89,466,204  *^®  ^^^^^  corporations,  Subject  to  the  ratifica- 

Classification  of  the  debt:  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Governor  and  Oouncil  and  of  the 

|Uiiroad  loans $14,971,016  stockholders  of  the  private  corporationa,  the 

oiSi^i^iiv;;;;;;::;:::::;:::  ^fiSSool  wnsoudated  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 

$$9,466,904  Boston,  Hoosao  Tunnel  s  Western  Railroad 
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Company,  and  to  be  micler  the  control  of  eleven  average  cost  of  tail  support  is  fonnd  to  be 

directors,  five  being  those  appointed  on  behalf  $3.05  per  week,  and  was  given  to  4,057  per- 

of  the  State,  five  chosen  by  the  stockholders  sons  in  1874,  being  209  more  than  in  1878 ; 

of  the  consolidated  corporation,  and  the  elev*  17,768  persons  were  partially  supported  during 

enth  to  be  the  president  of  the  company,  ex  the  same  time,  being  an  excess  of  7,188  over 

offieio,  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  ten  directors  the  corresponding  number  for  1878.    An  in- 

before  mentioned.  crease  of  5,000  in  the  number  of  ^^  tramps  "  is 

The  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  for  recorded.    In  the  three  reformatories,  an  av- 

the  year  amount  to  $84,682,482.    The  amount  erage  number  of  about  850  children  was  main- 

of  freight  handled  was  12,014,812  tons,  and  tained  lart  year,  and  the  whole  number  of 

the  number  of  passengers  carried  42,480,494.  deaths  was  but  twelve,  or  one  in  seventy. 

The  number  of  accidents  was  very  small,  and  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  about  the  con* 

but  one  person  was  killed  and  seven  iigured,  struction  of  a  new  State-prison  and  a  prison 

except  as  the  result  of  their  own  careless-  for  women,  which  was  authorized  in  1878,  ex- 

ness  or  indiscretion.    The  experiment  favoring  cept  a  report  from  the  commissioners  in  favor 

cheap  trains  for  laborers,  from  Boston  to  Lynn  of  the  project,  and  recommending  tihe  location 

on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  has  proved  very  sue-  of  the  new  prison  at  Concord,  and  the  sale  of 

cessful.     These  trains  run  to  Boston  in  the  the  old  one. 

morning  and  out  at  night,  and  the  fare  is  placed  The  State  militia  now  consLsts  of  406  officers, 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  the  whole  and  6,042  enlisted  men.  The  expense  of  sup- 
or  any  part  of  the  distance.  The  receipts  were  porting  for  the  year  was  $181,565.98,  besides 
$19.28  per  trip,  and  the  cost  of  running  $14.14  $195,000  appropriated  for  new  uniforms, 
per  trip.  The  increase  in  receipts  over  the  The  Fish  Commissioners  have  caused  fish- 
previous  year,  which  was  the  first  of  the  enter-  ways  to  be  built  in  several  streams,  and  have 
prise,  was  42  per  cent.  made  much  progress  in  restocking  the  waters 

There  are  4,000  insane  persons  in  the  State,  of   the  State.     The  number  of  shad-spawn 

Those  cared  for  in  public  institutions  are  dis-  taken  at  North  Andover  last  year  was  6,249,- 

tributed  as  follows:  At  Worcester,  486;  at  000;  hatched  and  turned  in  above  Lowell, 

Taunton,  508 ;  at  Northampton,  475 ;  at  Som-  1,950,000 ;  above  Lawrence  dam,  800,000;  sent 

erville,  150 ;  at  South  Boston,  206 ;  at  Tewkes-  to  Neponset,  E.  L,  550,000.    At  South  Hadley, 

bury,  819;  at  Ipswich,  61.    The  asylums  are  8,016  shad  were  taken,  and  44,556,000  spawn, 

all  crowded,  and  there  are  many  lunatics  in  The  average  from  each  shad  taken  at  South 

the  workhouses  and  private  institutions.    The  Hadley  was  22,691  spawn.    Of  those  taken  at 

number  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  and  reforma-  South  Hadley,  2,800,000  were  put  in  the  Con- 

tory  institutions  of  the  State  is  4,000.    The  necticut  at  Bellows  Falls  and  Smith's  Ferry, 

nomber  of  paupers  maintained  by  the  Common-  and  places  between.    The  artificial  hatching 

wealth  is  2,700.    The  number  of  town  and  city  of  trout  has  been  very  successfully  carried  on. 

poor  fully  supported  is  6,100;  partly  supported.  Of  salmon-spawn,  280,000  have  been  received 

25,000.    There  are  nine  institutions  belonging  and  hatched  with  a  loss  of  less  than  eight  per 

to  and  sustained  wholly  by  the  State  for  the  cent.     Of  land-locked  salmon,  5,500  spawn 

care  of  paupers,  crimimds,  and  insane  persons,  were  hatched  and  distributed ;  and  of  200,000 

These  are  under  the  charge  of  a  State  Board  Sacramento  salmon-spawn,  presented  to  the 

of  Charities,  and  are  as  follows :  For  paupers,  State,  only  7,000  were  hatched, 

the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewkesbury,  the  State  There  are  fifty-four  mutual  fire-insurance 

Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  and  the  State  Pri-  companies  in  the  State,  with  cash  assets  of  $4,- 

mary  School  at  Monson ;  for  the  insane,  die  908,508,  and  eleven  mutual  marine  and  &re 

hospitals  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  North-  insurance  companies,  with  a  guarantee  fund  of 

ampton ;  for   criminals,  the  State-prison  at  $2,050,000,  and  gross  assets  amounting  to  $4,- 

Charlestown,  the  State  Reform  School  at  West-  868,277,   besides  twenty-one  joint-stock  in- 

hoTo\  and  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lfui-  surance  companies,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $4,- 

caster.    The  actual  cost  of  sustaining  these  867,000.    There  are  also  numerous  companies 

institutions  for  the  year,  after  deducting  the  from  other  States  doing  business  in  this  State. 

earnings  of  the  State-prison,  is  $464,000.  There  The  grand  total  of  capital  represented  in  the 

was  expended  directly  for  charitable  purposes  insurance  business  is  $65,844,270,  much  the 

by  the  State,  outside  of  the  institutions,  $192,-  larger  portion  belonging  to  companies  out  of 

480 ;  for  State  and  to  locfd  or  private  institu-  the  State. 

tions,  $470,000.     The  cities  and  towns  take  There  are  now  178  savings-banks  in  the 

care  of  their  local  poor  in  various  ways.    Dur-  State,  of  which  ^ve  were  organized  during  the 

ing  the  year,  217  almshouses  were  used  by  the  year.    One  was  closed  for  lack  of  business, 

towns  in  which  they  are  located,  while  the  The  total  number  of  depositors  was  702,099 ; 

ren^ainlng  128  towns  mostly  kept  their  poor  in  aggregate  amount  of  deposits,  $217,452,120 ; 

private  families,  though  twelve  of  them  made  average  to  each  account,  $809.71. 

occasionaluseof  the  almshouses  of  other  towns.  There  are  sixty  railroad  corporations  doing 

The  reported  value  of  almshouse  property  is  business  in  the  State,  with  2,418  miles  of  main 

$2,622,886,  viz. :  land  and  buildings,  $2,080,-  line  and  branches,  657  miles  of  siding,  and  626 

602,  and  personal  property,  $541,784.     The  miles  of  double  track.    Three  companies  op- 
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erate  roads  bnilt  on  the  narrow-gauge  plan.  Church  in  New  York,  and  the  organizer  of 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  railroaas  of  the  American  Colonization  Societj.    The  son, 

the  State  is  $56,888.62,  ezclnsive  of  equipment^  after  a  verj  thorough  training  in  the  best 

which  has  cost  $7,701  per  mile.    The  entire  schools  of  New  York  City,  graduated  with  high 

system  of  tiie  State  is  represented  in  $165,-  honors  from  Columbia  College  in  1826,  studied 

624,186.73  of  securities,  of  which  $117,066,-  theology  with  his  father,  and  in  1828  was  or- 

798.07  is  stock,  and  $48,657,838.65  is  debt  dained  as  an  assistant  to  his  father.    On  tiie 

There  was  an  increase  of  debt  of  $11,000,000  death  of  his  father,  in  1882,  he  was  elected  his 

during  the  year.    The  total  earnings  of  the  successor,  and  installed  January  14,  1833.    He 

year  were  $84,682,483.54,  a  falling  off  of  eight-  was  for  many  years  the  stated  clerk  of  the 

tenths  of  one  per  cent,  represented  by  a  de-  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

crease  of  $1,156,900  in  receipts  from  freight,  Church,  and  a  professor  in  the  Theological 

and  an  increase  of  $527,881  from  passengers.  Seminary  of  that  Church  at  Phiiaddphia.    He 

The  total  net  increase  was  $10,703,801.70,  or  was  amember  of  the  Committee  on  Versions  of 

six  and  four-tenths  per  cent  on  the  permanent  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was  for  many 

investment    Of  the  sixty  corporations,  twen-  years  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  among 

ty-nine  paid  dividends  ranging  from  one  to  ten  those  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

per  cent.,  averaging  nine  per  cent,  on  the  stock  Church  who  were  unwilling  to  unite  with  the 

of  the  dividend-paying  roads.  other  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  the 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  constituted 

five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  292,481,  of  whom  in  1858,  or  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Gen- 

210,248  attended  the  public  schools.    Accord-  eral  Assembly,  on  account  of  minor  doctrinal 

ing  to  a  report  of  the  deputy-constables  on  the  difierences,  and  such  points  of  practice  as  the 

labor  of  children  in  factories,  there  are  60,000  singing  of  Rouse*s  version  of  the  Psalms  only 

children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance,  (as  they  believe  that,  in  reli^ous  worship,  it 

and  receiving  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  was  wrong  to  use  any  hymns  which  were  not 

schools.  inspired  productions),  the  right  of  member- 

MoFARLAND,  Right  Rev.  Francis  Pat-  ship  with  Freemasons  or  Odd -Fellows,  etc. 
BiOK,  D.  D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  He  was  prominent  in  procuring  the  infliction 
Diocese  of  Hartford,  bom  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  ofthe  discipline  ofthe  Church  upon  Mr.  George 
April  6,  1819 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Octo-  W.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  sin^ng  hymns 
ber  12, 1874.  He  received  his  early  education  in  a  Union  meeting,  and  once  or  twice,  in  late 
at  a  private  academy  in  his  native  town  taught  years,  was  also  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  lit- 
by  Rev.  Father  Clark,  S.  J.,  and  passed  thence  igations  growing  out  of  questions  of  church- 
to  Mt.  St  Mary's  Seminary,  at  Emmittsburg,  property  in  the  congregation  to  which  Mr. 
Md.,  where  he  finished  his  studies,  and  was  Stuart  belonged.  Dr.  McLeod  was  always  a 
subsequently  professor.  He  was  ordained  priest  man  of  large  influence  in  his  denomination, 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  by  and  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him 
the  late  Archbishop  Hughes,  May  18, 1845,  and  best.  Though  a  vigorous  and  able  writer.  Dr. 
for  the  next  year  was  a  professor  in  St.  John's  McLeod  haa  published  but  little ;  some  ad- 
College,  Fordham,  N.  T.  After  three  months'  dresses^  sermons,  and  devotional  essays  and 
service  as  assistant  priest  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  discussions,  are  all  that  are  extant  from  Ms  pen. 
New  York,  he  was  appointed  in  the  beginning  MENNONITES.  The  Mennonite  Board  of 
of  1847  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Water-  Ouardiaru  are  a  committee  who  were  ap- 
town.  N.  Y.,  and  in  1851  was  transferred  to  St.  pointed  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  with  the  con- 
John's  Church,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re-  sent  of  members  of  several  Mennonite  Confer- 
mained  till  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  ences,  as  a  central  body  to  receive  funds  and 
1858.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hartford,  afford  help  to  Mennoniteis  in  Russia  who  wished 
March  14,  1858,  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  were  not 
his  episcopal  residence  was  at  Providence  until  able  to  pay  their  passage.  The  purpose  of  the 
1872,  when  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  Bish-  board  was  to  pay  the  passage  of  as  many  emi- 
op  MoFarland  came  to  Hartford.  His  labors  grants  as  circumstances  would  permit  from 
were  abundant  and  he  was  very  successful  in  Hamburg  to  the  United  States,  but  not  to  do- 
ministering  to  the  prosperity  of  his  diocese.  A  fray  their  expenses  from  their  homes  in  Rns- 
studions,  dignified,  yet  very  zealous  prelate,  his  sia  to  Hamburg.  Nevertheless,  it  stationed 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Catholic  Church,  an  agent  at  Hamburg,  who  obtained  from  the 
not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  throughout  European  railroads  advantages  in  the  reduction 
the  United  States.  of  fares  and  the  provision  of  more  convenient 

MoLEOD,  Rev.  John  Niel,  D.  D.,  a  distin-  means  of  transportation,  by  which  the  progress 

guished  clergyman  and  theological  professor  in  of  the  emigrants  was  considerably  facilitated 

the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  born  in  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  Russian  linea. 

New  York  City,  October  11,  1806 ;  died  there  It  made  contracts  with  one  of  the  lines  of 

April  27,  1874.    His  father,  a  native  ofthe  steamers  to  bring  over  all  emigrants  at  reduced 

island  of  Mull,  but  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  rates,  and  stationed  an  agent  at  Castle  Garden, 

had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  prom-  in  New  York,  to  attend  to  their  wants  on 

inent  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  reaching  this  country,  and  provide  for  their 
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comfortable  and  cheap  oonveyanoe  to  their  fa-  from  the  latter  in  1827,  with  first-class  hon- 
tnre  homes.  It  became  recognized  as  an  an*  ors,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
thorized  aid  committee  in  America  and  Ger-  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
many,  and  by  the  brotherhood  in  Rassia.  in  1882,  and,  having  a  strong  predilection  for 
The  Board  of  Guardians  reported  in  October,  politico-economical  studies,  so  distinguished 
1874,  that  it  had  famished  passages  for  about  himself  in  that  direction,  that  in  1887  he  was 
70  families  without  means,  at  an  expense  appointed  Drummond  Professor  of  Political 
of  about  $11,000,  and  that,  including  those  who  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
had  paid  their  own  expenses,  about  200  fami-  held  that  position  for  eleven  years.  During 
lies  had  come  over  under  its  care.  Including  this  period  many  of  his  lectures  on  specifd 
those  families  who  had  come  under  other  topics  of  political  economy  were  published, 
agencies,  851  families  had  arrived  in  America  and  deservedly  rank  among  the  ablest  contri* 
in  1874.  Forty  families  had  come  in  1878;  butions  to  that  science.  Among  these  we  may 
adding  these,  the  total  extent  of  the  immigration  specify:  *'Five  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
60  far  had  been  nearly  900  families,  which  were  a  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
distributed  principally  in  five  different  settle-  land ''  (1888) ;  ^^  Lectures  on  Colonization  and 
ments,  as  follows :  In  Manitoba,  230  families ;  Colonies "  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1841).  In  1848  he 
in  Dakota  Territory,  200  families ;  in  Minne-  was  appointed  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
sota,  15  families;  in  Nebraska,  80  families;  in  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  some  years  later 
Kansas,  815  families.  Eighty  families  were  re-  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
ported  as  distributed  among  the  churches  in  in  1859  he  was  created  a  Civil  Companion  of 
the  more  Eastern  States.  Those  families  were  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  His  work  on  ^^  Colo- 
estimated,  after  examiuation  of  the  passenger-  nization  and  the  Colonies ''  was  revised  and 
lists,  to  consist  on  the  average  of  about  five  enlarged  in  1860,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the 
members  each.  Upon  this  basis,  the  actual  standard  authority  on  that  subject.  In  1865 
number  of  persons  in  the  different  settlements  he  published  ^'Historical  Studies.^^ 
was  computed  to  be:  In  Manitoba,  1,150;  in  METALS.  Mechanical  Fuddling.  —  When 
Dakota,  1,000 ;  in  Minnesota,  75  ;  in  Nebraska,  machinery  was  first  introduced  as  a  substitute 
400 ;  in  Kansas,  1,575 ;  in  other  places,  800 :  for  hand-labor  in  the  puddling  process,  the  ex- 
total,  4,500.  A  report  from  another  source  pensive  transformations  it  made  necessary  in 
gave  to  the  board  the  number  of  families  set-  existing  establishments  proved  a  great  obstacle 
tied  in  Iklanitoba  to  be  271,  and  of  persons,  to  its  general  employment.  M.  Pernot,  a 
1,400.  Three  hundred  families  were  yet  ex-  French  engineer,  has  met  this  difficulty  by  ap- 
pected  to  arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year,  plying  machinery  to  the  old  style  of  furnace  in 
makingthe  total  immigration  for  1878  and  1874  a  way  that  requires  but  slight  and  compara- 
nearly  1,200  families.  The  board  were  in-  tively  inexpensive  changes,  and  with  greatly- 
formed  from  credible  sources  that  about  improved  results.  The  most  important  feature 
1,000  families  were  making  preparations  to  of  his  invention  is  thus  described : 
emigrate  from  Russia  in  1875.  The  board  had  M.  Pemot  takes  the  common  circular  puddling- 
received  requests  for  aid  more  than  it  could  ladle,  and  causes  it  to  turn  round  the  inclined  axle 

answer  without  increased  contributions.    Ap-  J?  »"<^^  »  ™«^°«^  Iv*"*  J^l^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^^^''J'T. 

,.     .. 1  ^  ,  v^ ^-1^  .^  :>  „>|„^  T ^^ .  K^  the  molten  iron  in  the  ftunace.    The  portion  of  the 

phcations  had  been  made  to  it  also  by  colonists  i^^wl  above  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the 

for  help  m  begmnmg  their  settlements.    This,  flame,  becomes  oxidized,  and,  passing  roimd  amid 

however,  was  not  within  the  purpose  for  which  the  iron,  produces  the  action  of  refining ;  while  the 

the   board  was  oreanized.     It  had  not   been  rotation,  either  by  attraction  or  centrifaffal  force, 

able,  therefore,  to  give  the  help  asked  for  out  fj^'^f  ^^^  iron  to  momit  unon  this  mclmed  plane  m 

»^ic,  trtjcxow*^  uw  j^wo  uii«  xx^x^,  (»'y'^  ^v'*  ^»"  t]uQ  layers,  and  thus  develops  enormously  the  sur- 

of  its  own  funds,  but  had  endeavored  to  obtain  fooe  exposed  to  oxidation.    These  effects  combined 

means  through  special  contributions.     The  Aid  produce  far  more  perfect  puddling  than  can  be  ob- 

Committee  in  Canada  had  opened  a  subscrip-  tained  by  hand-labor,  and,  especially,  more  regular. 

tion  to  obtain  $20,000  to  be  lent  to  the  Berg-  ^  ^S^^  prmciple  a  furnace  Tiaa  been  set  to  work 

«^i.«i^.  m.««/»T»   i«    \r«»;frvi.<>    ^«  i^t-^^^c*    ^^«  byMM.  Petm  and  Gaudet.    The  bowl  is  mounted 

thder  Church  m   Mamtoba,  on  interest,  for  ^J  ^  ^^^u  cast-iron  carriage,  which  rotates  with  it, 

eight  years.     Inis  scheme  was  meeting  with  a  and  which  enables  it  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace 

'air  degree  of  success.    A  conference  of  all  the  when  repairs  are  required.    The  movement  is  given 

•OCftl  and  branch  aid  committees  of  the  Church  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion,  and  a  small 
was  recommended,  in  which  the 
Russia  now  in  this  country  should 

sen  ted,  to  consider  the  plans  for  future  action,  and  a  speed  of  lOO  to  160  revolutions  per  minute, 

MERIVALE,  HEBMA2f,  C.  B.,  an  English  pub-  the  puddler  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 

licist,  professor,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State,  *^JI\?-  ,     j      j  j        i^  *i.    *                  •«  ♦!  ^ 

»x^^  5«  ■Po^^.T*  Pi««^  Vi^r-r.rs  i?,>»i«ti^  ?«  1  qarI  Thc  hcad  aud  door  of  the  furnace  remain  the 

bora  in  Barton  Place,  Devon,  England,  in  1806 ;  ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^nd  of  the  operation  the  bloom 

died  in  Tendon,  February  8.  1874.     lie  was  can  be  divided  as  in  the  old  ftimaces.    Consequent- 

of  a  family  distinguished  in  literature,  his  fa-  ly  the  same  hammers  and  all  the  accessories  remain 

ther  being  known  as  a  legal  writer,  and  his  unchanpred.                                       ,       ,  i, 

brother.  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  as  the  eminent  J^  this  furnace,  in  its  present  enlarged  form, 

uivwiy*,  xvcT.  v^iiaiAoo  jii-cwirai^,  oofcuc  cuiiuox**  cbarffes  of  18  cwt.  of  fine  fron  (900  kilogrammes), 

historian.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  j,  ^^  obtained  from  charcoal  pig,  viz.,  22  cwt.  of  or- 

at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.  A.  dinary  iron  made  from  common  pig,  are  obtained 
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at  each  operation.    The  waste  amounts  to  about  87  citj  of  all  the  needles,  and  could  find  no  difference 

per  cent,  based  on  a  production  of  90  tons  of  fine  between  them. 

iron.    The  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  22  to  S4  s  S*  ^^  having  been  stated  that  the  yiolent  action  to 

owt.  (from  1,100  to  1,200  kilogrammes).    The  oost  or  'Which  a  railway- wheel  tire  ia  exposed  resembled  an 

production,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  for-  active  power  rather  than  mere  pressure,  and,  further, 

naces.  shows  in  favor  of  the  new  system  the  economy  that  cast-iron  was  supposed  to  be  more  affected  by 

of  at  least  82«.  (40  francs)  per  tou.    The  puddling  cold  than  wrought-iron  or  steel,  M.  Joule  made  an 

process  of  M.  Pemot  is  now  a  thoroujiphly  practicfd  experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Me  procured  a  nii]n> 

one ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  is  a  real  mode  ber  of  cast-iron  nails,  li  inch  lonf^,  and  about  i  inch 

of  manufacture  by  which  can  be  obtained  with  cer-  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  havmg  selected  those 

tainty  all  the  different  products  wliioh  are  expected  of  which  the  weights  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the 

from  a  puddlinff-furnace.    Tlie  advantages  of  the  same,  he  arranged  each  nail  in  such  a  way  that  a 

new  system  of  xurnace  are  the  following:  Increase  cutting-hammer,  weighing  5^  lbs.,  fell  fh)m  a  fixed 

in  product,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  height  on  the  middle  of  the  nail,  which  was  sap- 

win  soon  double  the  production  as  obtained  now  ported  at  each  end.   In  order  that  the  test  should  be 

with  a  Siemens-Martin  furnace ;  decrease  of  nearly  as  sure  as  possible,  the  nails  were  taken  at  hazard, 

one-half  in  the  oonsumption  of  fuel ;  decrease  in  the  and  the  trials  with  the  cold  nails  alternated  with 

same  proportion  of  the  working  and  general  ex-  those  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    The  nuls  were 

penses,  etc. ;  the  repairs  of  arches  and  other  parts  chilled  by  beinfl^  plunged  m  a  freezing  mixture,  and 

of  the  furnace  are  very  easily  and  rapidly  made ;  were  struck  with  the  hammer  within  il\e  aeeonda  of 

and,  finally,  this  process  can  be  applied  as  easily  being  taken  out.    Twelve  series  of  these  naila  were 

by  the  small  producer  as  by  the  large  one,  doinif  experimented  on,  each   series  comprising  sixteen 

away  altogther  with  those  gigantic  machines  which  nails,  those  which  were  not  broken  Delng  added  to 

characterize  the  Bessemer  process.    A  small  firm  the  rollowing  lot.     The  results  were  aa  follows: 

may  have  its  one  furnace  limited  to  the  production  Three  series  were  tried  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 

of  its  wants,  and  a  large  company  may  put  up  several  ture,  being  +2"  22'  C,  the  cold  being  increased  from 

of  them.    Its  first  cost  Is  ver>  small ;  it  requires  no  —12*  22'  to  —16'  67',  and  the  fall  of  the  outting-bit 

special  workmen  to  attend  to  it ;  it  keeps  itself  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  and  only  one  of  the 

good  order ;   and,  although  no  precise  estimate  of  cold  nails  broken.    In  the  fourth  case,  the  tempera- 

the  cost  of  its  production  has  been  made,  it  must  be  tures  being  the  same,  but  the  fall  increased  to  thir- 

comparatively  very  small.    The  operation  is  idways  ty-five  inches,  two  cold  and  one  of  the  other  naila 

under  control  and  easily  altered  in  one  way  or  other,  were  broken.    In  the  fifth  experiment,  the  fall  bein^^ 

according  to  circumstances,  which  is  in  itself  a  real  increased  to  89i  inches,  one  of  each  eight  nails  was 

advantage  over  the  Bessemer  process.    The  homo-  broken.    In  the  sixth,  the  cold  was  increased  to 


Martin  process ;  and  stirring  by  hand  is  avoided,  ly  forty  inches,  when  only  one  of  the  cold  nails  was 

and  no  wire  or  tools  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  broken.    In  the  next  two  experiments,  the  ordinary 

The  process  can  be  applied  to  either  small  or  large  temperature  was  — 4"  40',  and  artificial  cold,  16*  67' ; 

iron-works.  when,  with  a  fall  of  fifty-nine  inches,  two  cold  and 

one  other  nails  were  broken;  and,  with  a  fitll  of 

EffeeU  of  Gold  on  Iron  and  Steel, — Iron  aeventy-five  inches,  three  of  each.   Ten  of  the  same 

publishes  an  aoconnt  of  a  long  series  of  experi-  J^ails  ^e"*  *^en  tried  **  t^e  same  temperatures,  with 

ments  on  this  interesting  question  lately  made  \t*"  ^^  figbty-five  inches,  when  two  cold  and  one 

lu^uw  vu  i^«  xuwiww  «5  ^^u^ovivu  A»v^  J      WNA%,  other  nails  were  broken.    The  six  remaining  nails 

by  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule,  with  results  which  appear  ^^^  then  ^ried,  three  at  the  temperature  of  +*•  44', 

to  confirm  those   obtained   by  Spence   some  and  three  at  16*  11',  with  a  fall  of  ninety-eight 

years  ago.    The  most  striking  of  these  experi-  inches,  two  only  of  the  cold  nails  and  three  of  the 

ments  are  described  as  foUows:  others  beinjf  broken     Finally,  an  experiment  wan 

tried  with  fresh  nails,  twelve  of  which  had  been 

1.  A  mixture  of  snow  and  sea-salt  having  been  kept  for  four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  — 16*  11'. 
placed  upon  a  table,  iron  and  steel  wires  were  the  ordinary  temperature  being  +5*,  and  the  fall 
stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  their  seventy  inches,  the  result  being  the  breakage  of 
length  was  engaged  in  the  freezing  mixture,  whUo  seven  of  the  frozen  and  eight  of  the  other  nails, 
the  rest  was  free  from  it ;  in  each  case  the  wires  ex-  Total  broken — twenty-two  of  the  frozen  naila  and 
perimented  upon  broke  outside  the  cold  mixture,  the  nineteen  of  the  others.  ^ 
temperature  of  which  was  12'  C.  Takmg  the  whole  of  the  above  experiments  into 

2.  Twelve  needles  of  good  quality,  about  8  inches  consideration,  M.  Joule  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
long,  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  were  fixed  firmly  by  that  frost  or  lowering  of  temperature  does  not  xen- 
their  two  ends  at  two  inches  distance  from  eacn  der  cast-iron,  wrougnt-iron,  or  steel,  more  liable  to 
other;  a  wire  was  then  fastened  by  one  of  its  ends  break,  and  that  the  accidents  which  happen  on  rail- 
to  the  middle  of  each  needle,  and  attached  at  the  ways  arise  from  the  negligence  of  the  companies  in 
other  end  to  a  machine  for  measuring  the  power  of  not  submitting  their  wheels,  axles,  and  all  the  other 
springs.  The  machine  was  then  set  in  action  until  parts  of  their  rolling-stock,  to  practical  and  sufficient 
each  needle  broke.  Six  of  the  needles  taken  at  haz-  test  before  using  them  in  the  service  of  the  line, 
ardwere  tried  at  the  temperature  of  +18'  (J.,  and  o.?.         .     »•     r           t                         xi. 

the  six  others  in  a  freezing  mixture,  which  reduced  oilicon  %n  rxg-Iron, — In  a  paper  on  the  con- 
their  temperature  to  —11*  11'  0. ;  in  the  former  case,  dition  in  which  silicon  exists  in  pig-iron,  Mr. 
five  of  the  needles  broke  with  forces  varying  fix)m  0.  Handfield  Morton  holds  that  this  element  is 
1.184  to  1  842  kilogrammes,  the  sixth  bearing  1^01  chemically  combined  with  the  iron,  and  not,  as 
without  breaking ;  m  the  latter  case,  five  broke  i-Ji:  •  aa^  V«ij 
under  forces  viSying  from  1.184  to  2.041  kilo-  claimed  by  many,  in  a  state  of  mechanical  ad- 
grammes,  while  the  s&th  bore  a  strain  1. 701  without  mixture.  The  author  states  that  he  was  in- 
breaking.  The  result  is  curious,  the  lowest  break-  duoed  to  make  a  few  experiments  upon  this 
ing  point  being  identical  in  the  two  oases,  whUe  the  gnbject,  by  noticing  that  sUica  was  obtained  in 

highest  occurred  when  cold  was  apphed.    Compar-  the  insoluble  residue  when  pig-iron  containing 

ing  the  totals,  the  averages  are  as  follows :  At  ordi-  ,  "*«»v*«uxw  i^iuuj  vy  m^u  ^15  « vu  %wuwMUJU|g 

nary  temperature,  1.687 ;   at  —11'  11',  1.801  kilo-  *  larg©  quantity  of  silicon  was  dissolved  by 

grammes.    M.  Joule  had  previously  tried  the  elasti-  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo^  instead  of  sili- 
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con,  which  mnst  have  heen  expected  as  the  diffionlt  to  remove  from  the  refuse  of  the  Meg- 

resnlt  of  the  decomposition  of  the  pig-iron  gen  pyrites,  much  more  so  than  elsewhere, 

under  these  conditious.    This  fact  appeared  to  He  concluded  that  the  composition  must  be 

clearly  point  out  that  the  theory  of  silicon  quite  different ;  and,  submitting  the  substance 

being  intimately  mixed  with  pig-iron  was  un-  to  chemical  analysis,  he  found  in  it,  besides 

tenable,  at  least  as  regarded  this  particular  sulphur,  iron,  selenium,  arsenic,  lead,  mercury, 

pig,  which  was  a  No.  1  Bessemer  iron,  contain-  and  thallium,  considerable  quantities  of  zinc 

ing  4.612  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  was  there-  in  the  form  of  zinc-blende ;  various  specimens 

fore  not  at  all  unlikely  to  contain  silicon  in  contained  over  6  per  cent.  zinc.    The  presence 

admixture,  if  the  element  ever  occurred  in  pig-  of  this  metal  explains  the  difficulty  of  expefling 

iron  in  such  a  condition.    As  far  as  he  was  the  last  traces  of  sulphur.    By  lixiviation  the 

aware,  no  experiments  had  been  made  with  zinc  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  refuse  afterward  falls 

the  object  of  provmg  that^  silicon  existed  in  a  down  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  still 

state  of  combination  in  pig-irou,  although  he  contains  lumps  that  appear  to  have  been  little 

believed  it  was  the  generally  received  opinion  affected  by  the  previous  roasting.    These  lumps 

that  such  was  the  case.     He  had  therefore  hold  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  have, 

made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  therefore,  to  be  removed,  which  is  done  by 

with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  con-  sifting,  when  the  powdery  portion  is  ready  for 

elusion  was  correct.    After  detailing  the  vari-  the  separation  of  the  iron  in  the  ordinary  way. 
ons  experiments  to  prove  his  theory,  he  went        Strength  of  Iran  increased  hy  Strain. — In  the 

on  to  say  that  from  these  results  it  must  fairly  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  tensile 

be  concluded  that  the  silicon  contained  in  pig-  strength  of  iron  made  by  Prof.  Thurston  during 

iron  did  not  exist  in  a  state  of  mechanical  the  past  year,  in  Washington,  it  was  observed 

mixture,  but  existed  combined  with  a  portion  that  when  subjected  to  heavy  strain,  even  to 

of  the  iron  as  a  silicide  of  iron,  in  the  same  the  point  of  apparent  weakening,  and  liien  fd- 

manner  that  carbon  existed  as  a  carbide  of  lowed  to  rest  for  a  time,  iron  not  only  regained 

iron,  only  differing  from  carbon  in  so  far  that  its   original   strength,    but    actually   became 

it  did  not  exist  in  a  graphitoidal  form  in  pig-  stronger  than  before  strain  was  applied.    At- 

iron.    If  the  pig-iron  used  had  contained  any  tention  was  called  to  this  fact  in  the  following 

uncombined  silicon  it  would  have  been  found  way :  A  piece  of  iron  was  being  subjected  to 

in  the  insoluble  residue  from  the  experiments  tensile  strain  by  means  of  an  eye  wetded  to 

with  Kordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  hydro-  each  end  of  the  piece.     When  the  limit  of 

fluoric  acid,  as  it  was  insoluble  in  even  the  strength  was  apparently  reached,  and  a  sensi- 

lesser  acid,  after  being  strongly  heated ;   and  ble  contraction  of  the  circumference  indicated 

OS  an  uncombined  silicon  must  have  been  heat-  that  the  piece  was  about  to  break,  the  weld 

ed  intensely  in  the  blast-furnace,  there  cpuld  holding  one  of  the  eyes  gave  way,  and  caused 

be  little  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  pig-iron  did  not  a  postponement  of  the  test  until  tlie  next  day, 

contain  any  uncombined  silicon.   In  conclusion,  the  eye  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  welded 

it  must  fairly  be  considered,  from  various  ex-  on  again.    On  renewing  the  test  the  iron,  in- 

periments  he  had  made,  that  silicon  was  not  stead  of  parting  at  the  weakened  spot,  as  was 

contained  in  pig-iron  in  a  state  of  mechanical  expected,  sustained  an   additional  strain  of 

mixture  (except,  perhaps,  under  peculiar  cir-  20,000  pounds,  and  then  parted  at  the  other 

cumstances),  but  as  a  chemical  constituent.  end,  where  no  signs  of  weakness  had  before 

Ikttraetion  of  Iron  from  Pyrites  Refuse, —  been  observed.    The  weakened  part  had  thus 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  iron  actually  gained  in  strength  during  its  period 

Eyrites  a  large  amount  of  refuse,  containing  a  of  rest.    This  remarkable  result  was  confirmed 

igh  percentage  of  iron,  has  hitherto  gone  to  by  subsequent  experiments.    And  it  was  also 

waste,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  shown  that  the  longer  the  rest  after  strain  the 

metal  from  the  sulphur  which  remains.    Some  greater  was  the  increase  of  strength, 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of        Restoration  of  Burned  Steel. — The  following 

the  iron  in  available  shape,  have  lately  been  simple  process  for  the  restoration  of  burned 

made  by  Dr.  Hoffimann,  who  claims  to  have  steel  is  described  in  Iron  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Davies, 

reached  a  successful  result.    His  experiments  Swansea,  Wales.    A  mixture  consisting  of  one 

were  made  with  the  pyrites  from  the  Meggen  part  by  weight  of  the  residue  of  paraffine- 

mines  in  Germany,  the  source  of  supply  for  stills  with  four  parts  by  weight  of  resin-oil, 

nearly  all  the  German  manufactories  of  sul-  is  the  preparation  employed.     The   burned 

phurio  acid.    The  residuum  of  sulphur,  always  steel  is  first  heated  red  hot  and  then  plunged 

in  considerable  quantity,  renders  the  iron  nearly  into  this  fluid,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 

useless  for  any  practical  purposes.    The  efforts  for  a  few  seconds;  it  is  then  reheated  and 

of  chemists  have  been  directed  toward  remov-  cooled  in  the  ordinary  way.    Experience  in 

Ing  the  sulphur  completely  from  the  refuse,  the  use  of  this  preparation  wiU  quickly  enable 

and  that  could  be  done  by  long-continued  heat-  persons  to  give  any  desired  temper  to  their 

ing,  along  with  abundant  introduction  of  air.  tools,  and  they  may  be  raade  especially  hard  by 

Dr.  Hoffmann  has  repeated  these  experiments  heating  them  red  hot,  dipping  into  llie  liquid, 

under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  he  and  then  reheating  to  a  slightly  white  heat,  and 

has  always  found  that  the  sulphur  is  peculiarly  immediately  afterward  cooling  in  pure  water. 
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Preservation  of  Iron. — ^Several  methods  for  and  wronght  iron,  which  -by  this  means  may, 

preventing  the  mst  or  corrosion  of  iron  sor-  through  their  low  price,  be  employed  for  many 

faces  have  been  published  during  the  year,  articles  now  made  of  copper  and  tin.    Iron 

Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  of  San  Francisco,  offers  the  thus  treated  becomes  coated  with  a  silicate  of 

following  as  not  only  an  excellent  means  of  iron,  and  may  be  exposed  in  very  damp  places, 

preventing  the  wasting  away  of  iron  and  steel  and  even  immersed  in  water,  without  un- 

by  corrosion,   oxidation,    and    other    similar  dergoing  any  oxidation.    It  is  snggested  that 

causes,  but  as  specially  adapted  to  the  preven-  this  process  may  be  employed  for  protectiDg 

tion  of  incrustation  in  water  tuyeres  and  steam-  ships^  armor-plating,  ana  other  iron  used  in 

boilers.    His  method  is  to  bring  in  direct  con-  ships. 

tact  with  any  iron  or  steel  surfaces  exposed  to  Spongy  Iron  a$  a  Water-Purifier. — ^Duringthe 

the  action  of  any  natural  water,  or  aqueous,  past  year  Prof.  Gustav  Bischoft^  of  Glasgow,  has 

saline,  or  other  solution,  some  metal  or  metal-  been  studying  the  properties  of  spongy  iron 

lie  alloy  that  is  more  easily  oxidized,  corroded,  with  a  view  to  its  employment  as  a  water-puri- 

or  eroded,  than  either  iron  or  steel,  and  which  fler.     He  finds — 1.  That  spongy  iron  decom- 

also  forms  an  oxide  insoluble  in  water.    The  poses  water — even  distiUed  water — which  has 

metals  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  been  previously  boiled;  2.  It  reduces  nitric  acid 

either  separately  or  in  combination,  are,  ao-  to  ammonia ;  8.  It  is  capable  of  decomposing 

cording  to  the  inventor,  aluminium,  antimony,  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  reduces  con- 

cadmium,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  tin,  and  siderably  the  amount  of  organic  carbon  in  water 

zinc.  filtered  through  it;  4.  A  minute  but  abnost 

M.  Stanislas  L.  Delatot,  a  chemist  of  Paris,  constant  quantity  of  the  iron  is  dissolved  by 
originates  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  water  when  it 
of  iron  and  steel,  by  the  combination  of  nickel  passes  through  the  filter,  ferrous  carbouate 
or  cobalt,  separately,  or  as  a  mixture  of  the  being  formed.  This,  however,  is  soon  oxidized 
two,  in  definite  proportions,  with  iron  or  steel ;  and  precipitated ;  5.  The  purification  of  water 
the  effect  of  which  is  stated  to  be  that  the  iron  increases  slightly  for  some  five  or  six  hours 
or  steel  is  thereby  rendered  inoxidizable,  i.  e.,  after  the  filtration  tlirough  spongy  iron  has 
proof  against  deterioration  by  rust  through  ex-  been  completed ;  6.  If  the  iron  is  prevented 
posure  to  moisture,  atmospheric  or  other  oxid-  from  dissolving  by  adding  to  the  water  before 
izing  influences.  Cast-iron,  so  treated,  is  ca-  filtration  a  minute  quantity  of  sodium  carbon- 
pable  of  conversion  into  wrought-iron  and  ate,  its  purifying  action  on  the  water  is  con- 
steel,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  and  well-known  siderably  diminished;  7.  The  purifying  infiu- 
processes,  producing  an  excellent  quality  of  ence  exerted  by  spongy  iron  on  water  contain- 
metal.  ing  organic  matter  is  more  energetio  in  hot 

A  composition  for  coating  the  surfaces  of  weather  than  in  winter,  when  the  temperature 

metals,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation,  has  been  of  the  water  is  frequently  below  the  point  at 

patented  in  Florence,  and  is  highly  recom-  which  fermentation    almost   entirely  ceases, 

mended.     This  is  composed  of  quartz,  of  a  The  author  says  : 

suitable  "  solvent,"  such  as  carbonate  of  pot-  These  facts  appear  to  confinn  my  opinion,  ex- 
ash,  and  metallic  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  lead  pressed  on  former  occaaioos,  that  the  action  of 
or  oxide  of  cobalt,  in  equal  proportions,  the  »Pon^7  iron  on  impure  water  U  twofold— namely, 

selection  of  the  oxide  being  made  according  to  <*e^^^  and  mediamcal.     The  chemical  action 

B«*wi.twu  wi  vus,  vAx^Ac  uo*u5  uAouv  i»«i.wx  v**uft  w  ^^^^  -^^  found  m  its  decomposition  of  water,  to 

the  color  to  be  given  to  the  composition  ;  and  which  is  probably  owing,  in  part  at  least,  the  de- 

the  other  components  also  vary  according  to  composition  of  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  the  direct 

the  metals  to  be  operated  upon  and  the  quality  combination  of  nasoent  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen, 

of  the  composition  or  varnish  required.     These  ^  ^^"^  ammonia.    The  readiest  explanation  for  the 

inirrftrlienta  ftrft  first  r«dnopd  to  firiA  TinwdAr  decomposition  of  water  is  the  intimate  contact  be- 

mgreaienta  are  nrst  reaucea  to  nne  powaer,  ^^^^^  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  bodies, 

water  is  added  so  as  to  form  a  mixture  of  the  sucli  as  metallic  u-on  and  oarbon,  or  even  metallio 

consistence  of  paste,  of  which  a  layer  is  applied  iron  and  axnr  ferric-oxide  which  has  escaped  re- 

with  a  brush  on  the  surface  of  the  articles  duction ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that,  ooose- 

(previoqsly  cleaned  and  dried)  to  be  varnished  q^ent  to  the  galvanic  current  thus  produced,  the  at- 

or  nroteptl^d   and   this  don^   th^v  are  eirno«ifld  »i<>fP^»enc  oxyijen  dissolved  in  water  is  ozonized, 

or  protectea,  ana,  inis  aone,  tney  are  exposea  ^nd  caused  to  act  as  a  powerftU  oxidizinff  agent,   I 

to  the  open  air  to  dry.     llie  articles  are  after-  am  driven  to  this  conclusion  from  the  reaiSu  of  a 

ward  placed  in  cast-iron  or  fire-brick  muffles,  large  number  of  analyses  made  before  and  after  ill- 

and  heated,  in  kilns  of  suitable  construction,  tration  tbrouflrh  spongy  iron,  which,  notwithstand- 

to   800°  C.     The  heat  acting  on   the  mixt-  ^^J'^^  ^l  o?  the  reduction  of  nitrates  and  nitrites, 

r,^^  «P  «5]:««  ««^  «««4.«ii;^ ;  i^«  ^«„o^-  ♦u^-«  ^l^o  olearly  indicates  an  oxidizing  action  shown  by 

ure  of  silica  and  metallio  oxides  causes  their  the  inoroue  of  nitrates  after  filtration.     Thig  ii 

combination,  at  the  same   time  fixing  them  crease  is  mostly  considerable— up  to   twice  the 

firmly  on  the  surface  of  the  metals.     On  being  original  quantity— while  sometimes  there  ia  also  a 

gently  cooled  and  taken  out,  the  metal  is  cov-  deorease. 

ered  with  a  polished  silicate  or  glass,  which  Prof.  Bischoff  further  states  that  water  im- 

is  said  to  resist  the  impact  of  hard  bodies  pregnated  with    lead  is  thoroughly  purified 

without  scaling  or  cracking.    This  composition  oy  nitration  through  spongy  iron.    A  sample 

is  applicable  to  many  metals,  but  more  espe-  of  water  containing  0.176  grains  of  lead  to  the 

oially  and  with  the  greatest  advantages  to  cast  gallon  was  passed  through  one  of  these  filters, 
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and  its  pnritj  afterward  tested.    In  the  fil-  rate  the  ore  into  various  degrees  of  coarseness, 

tered  water  no  trace  of  coloring  conld  be  seen,  and  for  that  purpose  a  machine  known  as  Cox^s 

and    even   after  concentration   to  ^  of  its  Separator  was  proposed  to  be  employed.    In 

volume,  the  presence  of  lead  conld  not  be  de-  this  machine  a  oolmnn  of  water  ascending  in  a 

tected.    This  result  was  to  be  expected  from  conical  hopper  meets  with  descending  tm-stnil*, 

the  well-Ocnown  fact  that  lead  salts  are  pre-  which  is  supplied  from  the  stamps.    The  flow 

cipitated  by  metallic  iron,  and  tliat  spongy  of  water  is  regulated  so  as«  only  to  allow  the 

iron  is  a  much  more  energetic  precipitant  than  coarser  particles  to  fall,  the  lighter  ones  being 

iron  in  other  forms.    This  property,  too,  is  an  carried  by  the  water  into  a  second  machine  of 

important  and  welcome  addition  to  the  em-  the  same  kind  with  a  less  strong  flow  of  water, 

plojrment  of  spongy  iron  for  purifying  water  An  additional  washing  acti<m  is  produced  by 

Although  applicable  to  the  purification  of  supplying  the  water  through  a  perforated  case. 

water  on  an  extended  scale,  as  shown  by  the  and  the  upward  flow  of  the  water  is  regulated 

experiments  of  one  of  the  London  water  com-  by  means  of  a  hollow  cone  which  fits  into  tlie 

pauies,  the  author  thinks  that  spongy  iron  will  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  round  the  top  of 

be  found  most  efifective  and  economical  in  which  quarter-incn  holes  are  drilled  in  a  hori- 

small  filters  designed  for  domestic  use.    On  zontal  direction.    An  active  agitation  is  kept 

this  point,  which  is  one  of  great  practical  im-  up  by  the  water  passing  through  the  holes,  and 

portanee,  he  says :  meeting  the  ascending  column  of  wat^r  at  right 

1  would  prefer  to  see  it  used  in  small  domestio  fll-  angles. 

t«r8,  and  in  this  case,  if  suoh  a  filter  were  to  oontain  Mr.  Cox  then  described  Stephens's  Pulver- 

one  KaUon  by  volume  of  spongy  iron  (or  10  Iba.  to  12  izer,  in  which,  by  means  of  strips  of  wood 

l\^ieXT«\.^n5^^Lt'^^^^^           ^B^P^S^  f^^J^  «loto  in  the  covering  plate  the  rotat- 

iron  would  mor*.  approach  a  practical  result.    Sup-  ^^  »<5tion  of  the  water  18  turned  mto  a  jiggmg 

posing  ten  gallons  oi  water  a  day  for  cooking  and  one,  thus  carrymg  the  pulverized  ore  through 

drinking,  such  a  domestio  filter  would,  as  far  as  the  the  covering  plate,  whence  it  is  conveyed  away 

action  of  the  spongy  iron  is  concerned,  purify  as  en*  \yy  launders, 
(irgetically  after  200  days  as  on  the  first  aav;  so 

that,  doing  awa^  with  all  hypothesis,  it  would  cer-  Nickel  and  Cobalt  Ore$, — ^The  following  notes 
uiuly  not  require  a  renewal  under  less  than  six  on  the  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  of  foreign  coun- 
inonthB  of  constant  use,  and  at  a  cost  of  hardly  one  ^^es  are  published  in  Inm,  The  ores  of  nickel 
shiUinir.  Ot  course,  in  such  domestic  filters,  the  ^^^^  -r  Y^  T^  ^*  \  "r  ii  x  i  xU 
filtration  can  be  made  much  slower  in  order  to  effect  ^"  cobalt  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
a  more  complete  purification  than  would  be  practi-  world  where  other  minerals  exist,  but  those 
cable  for  water  companies.  I  should  think  that  one  which  yield  the  chief  supply  of  these  metals 
gallon  in  hiOf  an  hour,  or  even  in  an  hour,  is  a  suf-  abroad,  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
ficient  speed  for  domestic  filters  Hungary.  The  mineral  from  which  nickel  is 
Improved  Ttn-premng  i/aoAi««ry.-— In  a  derived  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  an  iron  py- 
paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  London  ^te,  which  is  in  most  cases  magnetic,  but  is 
Society  of  Engineers,  Mr.  8.  Cox  called  atten-  nearly  free  from  cobalt  These  ores  are  exceed- 
tion  to  the  following  as  the  most  important  im-  \^^j  p^^r,  never  containing  more  than  8  per 
provements  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  cent,  of  nickel.  In  some  coses  they  are  worked 
in  tin-dressing  machinery.  ShooPs  atmos-  ^hen  yielding  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
liberie  stamps  for  crushing  the  ore  were  first  xhe  nickel-ores  are  found  abundantly  in  Hun- 
mentioned,  and  their  advantages  over  the  old  ^^xy^  where  the  nickel  is  always  in  association 
system  pointed  out.  Briefly  these  were  stated  ^^h  cobalt.  The  ore  generally  contains  16 
to  be :  1.  A  greater  length  of  stroke,  by  which  per  cent,  of  the  former  metal,  and  5  per  cent, 
the  weight  of  the  heads  is  reduced  from  6  owt.  ^f  the  latter.  This  is  a  very  valuable  mineral, 
to  ^  cwt. ;  2.  A  greater  speed,  the  relative  ji^d  the  mines  have  been  worked  profitably  for 
velocities  being  respectively  150  and  60  blows  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  ore  is  com- 
per  minute;  8.  The  additional  momentum  pro-  poged  of  an  arsenical  mundic,  highly  impreg- 
duced  by  the  compressed  air  and  the  power  thus  nated  with  the  more  valuable  metals,  and  in 
afiforded  of  regulating  the  length  of  the  stroke,  ^his  respect  diflfers  from  the  Norwegian  and 
The  Propeller  Knife  Buddie  recently  intro-  Swedish  ores,  insomuch  that  the  latter  contain 
duced  at  Kestronguet  Steam  Tin- Works,  as  well  yttle  or  no  arsenic,  and  appear  simply  as  sul- 
as  GoUom^s  Patent  Jigger,  were  then  described,  phides 

The  last  machine  oonsisto  of  hutches  with  fine  precipitation  of  Copp^  mth  Tin-Sorap.- 

wire  sieves  placed  niwn  the  top,  the  sieves  be-  £  Sterry  Hunt  has  patented  anV 

mg  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarse  ore  and  the  ^  method  for  the  precipitation  of  metallio 

machine  heingke^t  full  of  water  under  press-  P           from  solution  by  the  employment  of 

ure.    Each  hutch  is  in  connection  with  a  trunk  ^  scran  •                        j              r    j 

in  which  a  piston  fits  loosely  and  works  with  a  ^ ' 

short  vertical  stroke.    At  each  stroke  the  water  This  invention  oonsists  in  using  tin-plate  sorap  or 

is  forced  through  the  sieves,  and  partially  floats  waste  for  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 

the  tin-stufiF,   the  return-stroke  aUowing  the  tions  obtained  in  t£e  various  wet  processes  of  oo^pw 

>.^«^A«  «<.*4^v»izxa  ^p*;«  *^  «nKaM4^  cxtraction ,  and  in  savmg  in  the  operation  the  adner- 

heaner  particles  of  tin  to  rabside.  .     ^j^     ^j^^              sSlulion  m^ist  contain  at  the 

The  author  stated  it  to  be  a  very  important  g^me  time  protochloride  of  copper  (otherwise  called 

point  with  both  of  these  machines  to  first  sepa-  cupric  chloride)  and  sulphate  of  soda,  or  some  other 
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base.    Such  Bolations  are  obtained  from  suphnretted  upper  to  the  lower  vessel  through  tabes  fitted 

oopper-ores,  which  have  been  calcined  with  common  ^jt^  friction-valves  moved  by  means  of  a  lever ; 

aalt,  aa  in  the  Longmaid  or  Henderson  prooess,  or  ^„  j  .     ^,j^.  x.  ^,«,„^„i.  ♦v.v*  \^^a  f^^^  ^^«  J 

when  similar  ores  Sfter  roasting  are  digested  with  f^^.^^  order  to  prevent  the  lead  from  pene- 

chlorides  of  iron  or  other  chlorides,  as,  ibr  example,  tratmg  mto  the  steamway-pipe  a  valve-cock  is 

in  the  Hunt  and  Douglas  patent  process.    In  case,  adopted. 

however,  the  solutions  of  copper  to  be  precipitated  The  lead,  having  been  melted  in  the  upper 

oontain  no  chlorides,  a  portion  of  common  salt  is  y^qHq^  ig  skimmed  and  run  off  into  the  lower 

added,  and  in  case  they   contain  no  sulphates,  a  *  j    x  *x.  *  x  n  ■  i.  ^r  *^ • 

portiwi  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  other  soluble  sul-  f^e*  a^d  at  that  moment  a  small  jet  of  steam  b* 

phate  is  added.    In  either  case,  these  salts  may  let  m  to  effect  the  mixture  oi  the  crystals  o! 

equal  the  amount  of  copper  present.  Such  solutions,  the  previous  operation  with  the  lead  in  fusion, 

containing  both  chfbrides  aod  sulphates,  especially  ^  small  stream  of  water,   thrown  upon  the 

if  heated,  as  is  usual,  in  copper  precipitation,  veij  ^       ^  ^     j  ^  ^  ^^    commencement  of 

quickly  dissolve  the  tin  from  tmned  iron  when  this  ^"**»^^  v*  u*x«  x^au  »i^  *««  ^^       ^   ^         .  ., 

is  immersed  therein,  and  at  once  let  it  fall  again  aa  the  operation,  facUitates  the  formation  of  the 

an  insoluble  hydrated  oxide  of  tin,  which  may  be  crystals.    The  steam  is  introduced  from  a  boiler 

readily  drawn  off  while  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  close  at  hand,  under  the  pressure  of  three  at- 

ooUected  by  subsidence  in  proper  tanks,  to  be  sub-  mospheres.  through  a  lateral  tube  near  the 

."um/sdJ^ng  ^'hTd-Moricrd  iSd  p":  bot^m  of 'tiie  low^er  boiler  «id  io  distribBted 
tetlng  by  metallic  zinc,  by  reduction  in  the  dry  way,  unitormly  by  means  of  a  horizontal  disk  of 
or  by  conversion  into  stannate  of  soda.  The  scrap-  cast-iron  placed  over  the  nozzle  of  the  steam- 
iron  thus  freed  from  tin  is  then  employed  in  the  or-  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
dinaryway  to  precipitate  the  dUsolved  copper,  as  ^^^^^^  ^he  boUer  is  fitted  with  a  cover  in 
motalUo  or  cement  copper,  from  the  solutions  de-  „^„^^„x„  ^i,:«v  „««.  «««««/i  „u»*»„f^i«.  «,-«-.r 
scribed.  The  copper  solutU,  holding  the  suspend-  seffments,  which  are  opened  alternately  every 
od  oxide  of  tin,  may  be  drawn  off  at  once  from  the  five  or  six  minutes,  when  a  workman  detaches 
iron  to  the  settling-tank,  and  a  fresh  solution  added ;  such  lead  as  has  been  flung  by  the  action  of  the 
or  the  precipitation  of  the  cooper  may  be  oarried  on  escaping  steam  against  the  upper  sides  of  the 
SJ^^^l^WKrol  rr.:^tS%Sil*S  boiler  and  adhered  there.  Beneath  the  lower 
from  the  metallic  copper  by  taking  advantage  of  the  toiler  are  two  small  supplementary  furnaces, 
greater  lightness  and  the  more  finely-divided  state  which  bring  up  the  discharge-tubes  to  Uie 
of  the  former.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  proper  temperature,  and  are  lighted  just  pre- 
tin  from  the  iron  plate  without  causing  an  immedi-  y[Q^  ^o  the  drawing  off.     The  steam  causes  a 

S^ec?e'nr.Z4  r^^utt^nT^JJt^oS^J,  ^r  violent  and  continued  boiling  of  the  whole 

Other  persalt  of  iron,  with  the  copper  solution.  ni^s  ^^  metal  m  fusion  most  favorable  to  tlie 

separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  and  the 

New  Method  of  welding  Copper, — ^Improve-  purification  of  the  latter.    The  above  action  is 

ments  in  the  operation  of  welding  copper  have  chiefly  mechanical,  but  a  sensible  chemical 

been  introduced  by  a  Baltimore  flrm  fMessrs.  effect  is  also  perceived,  for  the  lead  undergoes 

Rehbein,    Roberts    &  Brocchus).      The  two  a  refining  action  independent  of  that  which 

pieces  of  copper  to  be  united  having  previ-  results  from  its  fusion  at  a  dull-red  heat  pre- 

ously  been  prepared,  so  that  the  surfaces  form  vious  to  crystallization,  so  much  so  that  all  pre- 

a  lap  or  other  suitable  joint,  prepared  borax  vious  refining  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 

(biborate  of  soda)  is  applied  on  and  between  moderately  hard  lead,  though  not  when  the 

the  surfaces  of  the  joint,  which  are  heated  and  metal  is  very  hard. 

hammered.  The  borax  is  prepared  by  being  If  the  chemical  action  of  the  steam  were  nil 
heated  until  all  the  water  of  crystdlization  has  the  purity  of  the  lead  produced  without  pre- 
evaporated,  when  the  residuum  is  pulverized  vious  refining  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
for  use.  After  being  hammered  while  hot,  the  series  of  partial  refinings  to  which  the  lead  is 
joint  is  further  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  submitted  by  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  re- 
sprinkled  over  with  a  chloride,  magnesic,  sodio  meltings  at  a  dull-red  heat;  but  a  fact  which 
(common  salt),  or  other  equivalent  compound,  tends  to  show  that  the  steam  exercises  a  chemi- 
suitable  for  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen,  and  cal  action  is,  that  the  oxides  which  are  produced 
then  finally  welded,  or  during  the  welding  are  first  yellowish  and  earthy,  but,  as  the  op- 
operation  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  may  be  eration  proceeds,  become  black  and  heavilv 
directed  upon  the  heated  copper  joint.  charged  with  copper,  a  circumstance  which  is 

Purification  of  Lead  by  Steam. — This  pro-  not  produced  in  the  boilers  of  the  ordinary 
cess,  as  described  in  Iron,  serves  as  a  substi-  system  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  stirring, 
stute  for  stirring  the  molten  lead  either  by  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  while  the 
hand  or  by  steam-machinery.  The  apparatus  steam  is  still  in  action,  in  the  liquid  portion  in 
employed  in  the  steam  system  consists  of  an  which  are  concentrated  the  silver,  copper,  anti- 
upper  and  lower  boiler,  each  with  its  own  fur-  mony.  and  arsenic,  the  lead  is  found  to  have 
nace :  the  former,  for  the  melting  of  the  lead  been  aeprived  of  the  copper  which  it  contained, 
and  separating  the  silver,  will  contain  about  The  antimony  is  gradually  eliminated  by  the  oxi- 
nine  or  ten  tons;  and  the  lower,  which  is  for  dation  caused  by  the  air  during  the  remeltings; 
the  crystallization,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  tons,  soft  lead  gives  even  more  oxide  than  hard  lead 
A  stage,  erected  around  the  lower  boiler,  al-  containing  more  antimony,  which  proves  that 
lows  the  workmen  to  watch  the  operation  and  the  latter  oxidizes  first  and  preserves  the  lead 
remove  the  oxides.    The  metal  is  run  from  the  from  oxidation. 
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The  lead  produced  bj  the  steam  method  is  densing-chambers.  The  blast  or  draught  which 
perfectly  soft,  and,  besides  a  sappression  of  a  draws  off  the  mercurial  fumes  into  and  through 
special  operation  of  refining,  the  employment  the  condensers  from  the  furnace  where  the  ore 
of  steam  offers  many  advantages,  as  the  saving  is  roasted  also  carries  with  it  a  mechanical 
of  the  cost  of  previous  purification,  reduction  mixture  of  fine  dirt,  particles  of  unconsumed 
of  oxidation  of  the  lead,  and  consequently  of  carbon,  some  ash,  some  undecomposed  cinna- 
waste.  The  economy  of  time  and  labor  is  due  bar,  and  various  other  impurities  and  minute 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  the  smaller  particles  of  the  metal.  This  combination  of 
number  of  hands  required,  while  better  work-  matter  is  deposited  in  the  condensers  in  a  con- 
men  are  necessary  in  the  old  system  than  in  dition  resembling  lamp-black  or  paste,  it  hav- 
the  present,  and  also  more  space.  ing  become  moistened  by  the  steam  introduced 

When  the  lead  to  be  dealt  with  contains  not  from  the  fuel  and  ore,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  antimony,  it  it  becomes  intermixed  with  the  quicksilver, 
may  be  operated  upon  by  the  new  system  The  quicksilver,  thus  contaminated,  is  placed 
directly,  and  the  purification  becomes  reduced  in  an  iron  tank,  to  which  water  heated  to 
to  that  of  the  rich  dross,  and  the  expense  to  the  required  degree  is  added,  and  the  sub- 
about  one-fifth  of  that  by  the  ordinary  mode,  stance  intimately  mixed.  Wood-ashes  or  other 
In  the  case  of  lead  which  contains  a  larger  suitable  alkalies  are  added  for  the  purpose  of 
amount  of  antimony,  previous  purification  is  still  further  cleaning  the  quicksilver,  which 
necessary,  but  this  operation  nee^  not  be  oar-  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vessel.  When 
ried  so  far  as  in  the  ordinary  process ;  it  may  the  soot  and  ashes  are  put  into  the  tank,  the 
be  arrested  w^hen  only  half  per  cent,  of  anti-  hot  water  is  shut  off.  A  man  mixes  the 
mony  remains  in  the  lead.  The  arsenic  having  soot,  ashes,  and  hot  water  thoroughly  with  a 
the  greatest  tendency  to  take  the  place  of  the  shovel,  and  thus  separates  the  soot  from  the 
silver,  it  has  been  proposed  to  effect  the  purifi-  metal,  allowing  the  quicksilver  to  pass  off  clear 
cation  by  means  of  soda.  and  pure. 

Anay  of  Lead, — ^Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte  pub-  .  Origin  of  Gold-Nuggets. — It  having  been  al- 
lishes  the  following  in  the  Chemical  News  as  a  leged,  on  the  basis  of  experiment,  that  grains 
convenient  method  for  the  assay  of  lead-ores,  of  gold  may  be  made  to  grow  to  the  size  of 
particularly  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  lead  '*  pieces  "  in  solutions  of  auric  chloride  by  the 
to  be  estimated  is  mixed  as  sulphate  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
matrix  insoluble  in  acid:  '*  I  ^ssolve  the  sul-  the  deposition  being  similar  to  that  which 
phate  or  chloride,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  ace-  takes  place  in  operations  of  electro-plating, 
tate  of  ammonium,  make  the  solution  as  neu-  and  that  in  this  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
tral  as  possible,  and  estimate  the  lead  by  a  formation  of  gold-nuggets  in  Nature,  Prof, 
standard  solution  of  bichromate  (a  half  deci-  Skey,  analyst  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
normal  solution  answers  well)  with  a  nitrate-  Zealand,  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  a  series  of 
of-silver  indicator."  This  process,  according  careful  experiments  has  failed  to  find  any  con- 
to  the  author,  Mortens  labor,  enables  the  in-  firmation  for  the  statement.  His  experiments 
soluble  matrix  to  be  weighed  direct  after  dry-  were  briefly  as  follows: 

^^\  ^?  ^^®*  *?S°^^*^.  ^^f ."l'^-   ^  ,^.    .      „  1.  0.1S15  grumme  of  gold,  hammered  thin  ond 

Quiekstlver, — ihe  oetentijie and  Mimngjrrees  bent  to  acurveddiskofsuoh  a  size  as  to  expose  about 

describes  an  improved  apparatus  for  the  con-  half  a  square  inch  of  Buperflciee,  was  placed  in  u 

densation  of  quicksilver-fumes,  the  invention  glass  vessel  containing  two  ounces  of  a  solution  of 

of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Randol  and  Ferdinand  Feidler,  l^^  "^i^'llf '  f  Vnrr5iLTliif^''l^^ 

^  ^  ,./.      .         TT     •         !•               J    J.1-  X   ^i  Rola  per  ounce.    i*or  reuucinff  acrenta  small  pieces 

of  California.      Having  discovered    that  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  wood  were  Bunkl)y  glasa  attachments 

condensation  of  mercurial  fumes  is  very  much  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  close  proximity  to  the 

facilitated  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  disk  of  gold. 

with  the  inside  of  a  glass  plate  the  outside  of  The  vessel  was  then  closed,  put  in  a  darkened 

xeh\oh    U   ftTnn^Ad    to   the   eitemAl   Air    thev  ^^^^  *"^  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  until  all  the 

w  men  IS  exposea  to  tne  external  air,  iney  ^^  present  in  solution  had  been  reduced,  a  process 

make  tne  sides  of  then*  conclensing-cnam  bers  occupying  in  thia  caae  a  period  of  time  equal  to  rather 

largely  of  glass.     Otherwise  the  surfaces  with  more  than  two  months. 

which  the  fumes  come  in  contact  are  of  wood,  The  cold  disk  was  then  carefully  examined  and 

this   being  much  more    durable    than  metal  weighed.    It  had  a  small  quantity  of  very  finely 

under  the%tion  of  the  fumes  and  leaving  the  ^^±^£^J^^^^^^^^^^                 ^^'  ^^  ^^^^^' 

quicksilver  m  a  cleaner  state.     The  use  of  Vith  the  whole  of  this  loose  aoU  attached,  the 

water  for  cooling  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  disk  onlv  Increased  in  weight  0.0006  of  a  gramme, 

the  glass  performs  that  service  in  a  more  satis-  or  »*•  o^  its  weight  (a  rate  of  increase  that  would 

factory  manner.    The  above  are  the  distin-  r^n^?u*?°?lt':Jj:Si^ 

,  ,  .•'  r,  .  ^  x-L  •  J."  v  1-  x-  tne  disk),  consequently  only  about  tne  tI»  partoi 
guishing  features  of  the  invention,  which  for  ^he  total  amount  of  gold  present  in  solution  had  de- 
cheapness,  durability,  and  efficiency  of  work-  posited  upon  the  disk^  the  remainder  having  doj>OBited 
ing,  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  appli-  away  from  it,  and  thia  was  seen  to  have  indiscrimi- 
ances  in  common  use.  nately  attached  itself  to  every  surface  which  had 

Tu^  -««,A  4/v««^<.i  ^Aoy»«;KAo  »  MA^r  T;i.r./«Aoo  fv^i.  contact  with  the  aunferoua  solution,  whether  the 

The  same  journal  describes  a  new  process  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^1^  ^^  ^1^;  attachmenu, 

purifying  quicksilver  from  the  extraneous  mat-  or  even  the  surface  of  the  liquid  having  contact  only 

ters  w  ith  which  it  becomes  associated  in  the  con-  with  the  atmosphere. 
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In  referonoe  to  the  minute  quantity  deposited  Hambarg-on-the-Heights,  Germany,  designed 

upon  the  gold  disk,  it  was  found  by  numerical  f^^  ^jj^  reduction  of  friction  in  the  working 

S^^Sw'?lrt:*/S'f^%°rd2rMtStS:t  parteofm«>hinery«  highly  spoken  of.   Jho 

which  the  remainder  of  the  gold  bore  to  the  extent  proportions  of  the  different  metals  entering  into 

of  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  had  affixed  itself.  its  composition  are :  copper,  varying  from  70  to 

2.  The  same  experiment  repeated,  but  vessel  and  73  per  cent. ;  lead, from  15  to  20  per  cent.;  tin, 

contents  not  darkened.    Same  results  as  before.  f^^jj^  9  to  11  per  cent. ;  and  zinc,  in  very  Bmail 

8.  Gold  solution  reduced  to  half  its  strength,  and  ^,^«^«4.;^„„  rt.r»^  ^  A^^r^  4^^  aa  r  «»  i  wJLi-^^rtt 

time  of  total  deposition  extended  to  four  months,  proportions,  from  1  down  to  00.6,  or  ^  per  cent 

Diffused  sunlight  admitted.  A  new  form  of  phosphor-bronze,  mtended 

4.  Soluble  organic  matter  used  in  place  of  wood:  far  the  same  pnrpose  as  the  above,  has  been 

sunlight  excluded.    Time  of  total  deposition  of  gold  introduced  by  Dr.  Kunzel,  one  of  the  original 

two  months.                    ^   .^  _     ,».   ^^ •  ♦  .  discoverers  of  that  now  celebrated  alloy.   The 

No  discernible  difference  in  results  upon  pomt  m  „„i,.  .   ^j  ^««««;^4^i««  ;«  ^^^^  ;«  r— «  . 

question  to  those  obtained  in  experiment  NoVl.  subjomed  description  is  given  m  Iron  : 

So  far,  therefore,  as  is  shown  by  these  results,  gold  When  phosphor-bronze  is  combined  with  a  cer- 

reduced  from  solution  of  its  chloride  by  aid  of  such  tain  fixed  proportion  of  lead,  the  phosphorizcd  triple 

kinds  of  organic  matter  as  cork  or  wood  does  not  in  alloy,  when  cast  into  a  bar  or  bearing,  segregates 

the  manner  of  its  deposition  exhibit  such  a  notable  into  two  distinct  alloys,  one  of  which  is  hara  and 

selective  i>ower  for  metallic  gold  as  the  description  tough  phosphor-bronze,  oontainin);  but  little  lead, 

of  Mr.  Daintree's  results  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  the  other  a  much  softer  alloy,  consisting  chiefly 

It  does  not,  indeed,  show  any  such  selective  process  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin  and  traces  of 

at  all,  that  is,  to  a  sreater  extent  than  can  be  attrib-  copper.    The  latter  alloy  is  almost  white,  and,  when 

uted  to  the  action  or  surfaces  generally  regardless  of  the  casting  is  fractured,  it  will  be  found  nearly  equal- 

their  nature ;  and.  In  support  of  this,  I  believe  I  am  w  diffused  through  it ;  the  phosphor-bronze  allor 

correct  in  stating  that  the  whole  sum  of  our  expe-  forming,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  metallic  spongo,  all 

rienoes  (omitting  those  of  Mr.  Baintree)  is  directly  of  whose  cavities  are  occupied  by  the  Boftmetalalloj 

against  this  theory,  as  to  the  rapid  and  marked  segregated  from  it.    This  phenomenon  of  the  segre- 

deposition  of  gold  on  gold  in  the  manner  stated ;  in-  gation  into  two  or  more  idloys  of  combinations  of  ccp- 

deed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  only  produce  by  per  with  tin  and  zinc  has  long  been  known,  and  from 

these  means  fine  incoherent  powder— minute  orys-  the  fact  that  such  separation  is  generally  massive, 

tals  or  films  of  exceeding  thinness— nothing  nug-  and  not  equable  throughout  the  mass,  it  nas  been  a 

gety.    We  get  a  certain  size  of  ^rain  or  crjstfl,  or  a  gouroe  of  great  annoyance  to  the  founder.    Dr.  Kun- 

certain  thickness  of  film,  which  our  efforts  have  zel,  however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  causing 

hitherto  failed  to  enlarge.  the  segregation  to  take  place  in  uniform  distribution 

6^ W  ^«wy«.— A  committee   appointed   by  throughout  the  casting,  and  has  taken  sdvanta^ 

j.1.     T»  'i.'  1-    A         •  I.'       jf      au      a  J                   J.  the  properties  of  the  product  which  he  obtains  m 

the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  ^his  manner,  to  construct  therefrom  bearings  of  ml- 

of  Science,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  gold  way  and  other  machineiy. 

assays,  report  some  interesting  facts  concern-  A  new  white  metal  has  just  been  invented  bj 

ing  the  aocnracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  M.  Dektot,  with  the  object  of  replacing  those  at 


of  discovering  to  what  extent  the  weight  of  parts ;  phosphate  of  chalk,  one  part.    The  mixing  is 

pieces  of  pare  gold  and  of  alloys  of  known  com-  effected!  thus :  To  the  melted  copper  Is  added  the 

position  would  be  affected  by  submitting  them  J^ide  of  manwnese  in  veiy  small  quanaties  at  a  time. 

♦^  ♦v»^  T^i.o./«Aa<.  ^f  oaofiTrSTi/.  ««/!  /t^r^a/^/TiiAnf i«>  Whcn  thc  oxidc  of  mauganeBC  is  dissolvod  m  toe 
to  the  process  of  assaying,  and  consequently  ^^^  phosphate  ot  chalk  is  added  similarly 

how  far  the  results  of  assay  operations  were  in  gmall  quantities.  After  this  reduoUon  has  Usted 
trustworthy.  These  results  showed  that  the  about  half  an  hour,  the  scoria  which  floats  on  the 
maximum  error  was  only  0.001  per  cent,  of  metallic  bath  must  be  skimmed  off  and  then  the 
the  original  weight  of  the  assay  piece,  and  con-  ^inc  added,  about  ton  minutes  before  running  the 
«»^»^«?i«  4-\.^*  ^^  «^.»u«  ^\.4./i  Jl^A  v«  ^r.c^^i^^  metal.  This  will  give  a  white  hard  metal,  equal  to 
sequently  that  the  results  obta^ed  by  assaymg  g^^-metal  in  tenwity  and  resistance,  and  sJperior 
gold,  represented  the  composition  of  the  por-  &i  obviating  friction,  and  can  be  made  at  a  less  cost 
tion  of  metal  under  examination  to  the  jq^^^fl  In  order  to  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  oxide  of  man- 
part,  a  fact  which  would  doubtless  appear  re-  Jjanese,  a  flux  may  be  used  of  the  following  composi- 

markable  to  aU  who  were  accustomed  to  the  ^I'^L^l^^^  Pr^«S^^f!>lt''/^^  ^""^^  P"*  ""^ 

ordinary  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.   The  borate  of  soda,  and  one  part  of  charcoal. 

committee  were  not  unmindful  that,  although        A  metallic  alloy,  claimed  to  approach  more 

it  was  possible  to  attain  this  high  degree  of  closely  the  appearance  and  properties  of  silver 

accuracy,  it  was  nevertheless  well  known  that  than  any  heretofore  produced,  is  also  described 

a  comparison  of  the  assay  reports  of  different  in  Iron : 

analyses   as  to  the  composition  of  the  same       The  new  alloy  is  a  compound  of  copper,  nickel, 

might  often   disclose  discrepancies  of  -Yvhrv  ^n,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  iron.    The  following  proper 


of  whom  furnished  an  independent  report.  The  cent.,  may  be  added.    The  manufacture  ia,  as  might 

discrepancies  in  their  reports  varied  from  TTfhn^  ^®  expected,  from  the  alleged  fact  of  the  alloy  pos- 

parts  to  one  part  of  fine  gold  in  1,000  of  the  sessingthe  specific  gravity  of  silver,  rather  peculiar. 

alloy,  or  an  average  deviation  of  ^t,*^  parts.  llT^^^^k^i^LlV.^  'o"7.*^5  Sl?^}  "^u   ^^  l"^ 

All  —       A-     111.      £  1     J    *•  J  weight  of  the  copper,  and  add  zmo,  in  the  propor- 

Alhy$.--A^  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  to,  and  tion  of  six  parts  to  ten  of  copper.    The  nickel  alloy, 

zinc,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Jacoby,  of  the  iron,  tne  rest  of  the  copper,  the  cobalt  in  the 
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form  of  black  oxide,  and  charcoal,  are  then  placed  etching  iron  with  acids.    After  many  ezperi- 

together  in  a  plumbago  crucible,  which  la  corered  nj^nts  with  the  different  acids  and  some  other 

^?en"£^c  tSTii  ^LTA^^'^s^^^r^i  etchingfiolntions,  Prof  Kick  found  that  a mixt- 
subside  gradually,  and  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  ^0  01  ©q»ial  parts  of  hydrocMono  acid  and 
is  added  when  toe  temperature  is  just  sufficient  to  water  with  a  drop  of  chloride  of  antimony  to 
melt  it.  This  done,  the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  every  quart  of  the  mixture  was  the  best  etch- 
fire  and  its  wmtents  stiired  with  a  hazel-stick.  The  -^^  solution.  Some  kinds  of  iron  showed  what 
tm  18  next  added,  first  bemg  wrapped  m  paper  and  ,•  ^„ii^j  «  ^««„:„^  „4.«+^  ««:^„  «  *  «  i.* 
then  dropped  into  the  crucible,  fhe  alloy  k  again  ??  called  a  passive  state,  acids  not  acting  upon 
stirred,  and  finally  poured  into  the  mould;  itisUien  it  untu  this  condition  has  been  destroyed  by 
ready  to  be  roUea  and  wrought  just  like  sliver.  A  heating,  and  then  the  surfaces  seemed  quick 
i^at  portion  of  the  rinc  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  to  rust :  but  the  action  of  the  chloride  in  the 

Tr?ii;SiXofTffil^^ir«1r^^^^^^^  solution  appears  to  arrest  this  tendency     The 

cipally^  the  cobalt,  to  which  is  due  its  peculiar  amooth  aurtace  to  be  etched  is  surrounded  with 

argentine  lustre.  &  ndge  of  wax,  and  the  acid  is  poured  into  the 

disk  thus  formed.    At  a  temperature  of  55°  to 

Ornamentation  of  Metals. — ^Metals  can  be  65**  Fahr.  the  action  soon  begins,  as  shown  by 
easily  colored  by  forming  on  their  surface  a  the  gas  evolved ;  in  winter  the  etching  is  poor. 
film  oi  sulphide,  which  is  deposited  by  placing  The  time  required  is  from  one  to  two  hours, 
the  article  to  be  colored  in  some  solution  con-  but  the  etching  should  go  on  until  the  texture 
taining  sulphur.  In  a  few  minutes  brass  or  is  visible.  Every  half-hour  the  acid  can  be 
gun-metal  articles  can  be  given  the  color  of  poured  off  without  removing  the  wax,  the  car- 
gold,  of  copper,  of  carmine,  dark  red,  bright  bon  rinsed  off,  and  the  surface  examined.  If 
blue,  pale  blue,  or  pinky  white,  according  to  too  much  chloride  of  antimony  is  added  to  the 
the  thickness  of  the  coat,  which  depends  on  acid,  a  black  precipitate  will  soon  form,  which 
the  length  of  time  the  metal  remains  m  the  so-  can  easily  be  distmguished  from  the  carbon, 
lution  nsed.  The  colors  possess  a  very  good  When  the  etching  is  finished,  the  wax  rim  is 
Instre,  and  if  the  articles  to  be  colored  have  removed,  the  iron  washed,  first  in  water  con- 
been  previously  well  cleaned  by  means  of  acida  taining  a  little  alkali,  then  in  clean  water, 
and  idkalies,  ^ey  adhere  so  firmly  that  they  brushed,  dried,  and  varnished.  If  in  a  few 
may  be  polished  without  ii^ury.  hours  it  begins  to  rust,  the  vamisli  should  be 

To  prepare  the  solution,  dissolve  14  ounce  removed  with  turpentine,  which  will  also  take 

of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1  pound  of  water,  off  the  rust,  and  then  varnish  again. 

and  add  1^  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  The  appearance  of  different  kinds  of  iron 

in  ^  pound  of  water.    When  this  clear  solution  when  etched  is  essentially  as  follows :  Soft  or 

is  heated  to  from  100**  to  210°  Fahr.,  it  decom-  sinewy  wrought-iron  of  excellent  quality  is  at- 

poses  slowly,  and  precipitates  sulphide  of  lead  tacked  %o  equally  by  the  acid,  and  so  little  car- 

in  brown  flakes.    If  some  metal  or  article  to  bon  is  separated,  even  after  several  hours*  ac- 

be  colored  is  now  present,  a  part  of  the  sul-  tion,  that   the    surface   remains    bright  and 

phide  of  lead  is  deposited  thereon,  and,  accord-  smooth.    Fine-grained  iron  acts  the  same ;  the 

ing  to  the  thickness  of  the  deposited  sulphide  surface  is  still  smoother,  but  a  little  darker. 

of  lead,  the  above  colors  are  produced.    To  Coarse-grained  and  cold-short  iron  is  attacked 

produce  an  even  coloring  the  articles  must  be  much  more  violently  by  acid  than  the  above, 

evenly  heated.    Iron  treated  with  this  solution  In  ten  minutes,  especially  with  the  latter,  the 

takes  a  steel-blue  color;  zinc,  a  brown  color ;  surface  is  black.    After  thirty  minutes  a  black 

in  the  case  of  copper  objects,  the  gold-color  slime  can  be  washed  off,  and  the  surface  will 

does  not  at  first  appear;  lead  and  zinc  are  remain  black  in  spite  of  repeated  washings, 

entirely  indifferent.  and  exhibits  numerous  little  holes.    Certain 

If,  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  an  equal  parts  of  the  iron  are  usually  eaten  deeper, 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  hypo-  while  others,  although  black  and  porous,  offer 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  the  process  carried  on  as  more  resistance.  By  allowing  the  acid  to  act 
before,  the  brass  is  covered  with  a  very  beau-  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  washing,  drymg,  and 
tiful  red,  which  is  followed  by  a  green  (which  polishing  with  a  file,  a  distinct  picture  is  ob- 
is not  in  the  first-mentioned  scale  of  colors),  tained.  Malleable  cast-iron  rusts  more  easily 
and  dianges  finally  to  a  splendid  brown,  with  than  wrought-iron,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
green  and  red  iris-glitter.  This  last  is  a  very  know  that  the  action  of  acids  is  also  vio- 
durable  coating,  and  may  find  special  attention  lent,  the  surface  being  attacked  more  yigor- 
in  manujfoctures,  especially  as  some  of  the  ously.  Gray  pig-iron  acts  like  steel;  the 
others  are  not  very  permanent.  etched  surfaces  have  quite  a  uniform  gray 

Very  beautiful  marble  designs  can  be  pro-  color.  In  puddled  steel  the  color,  after  etch- 
duced  by  using  a  lead  solution  thickened  with  ing  and  washing,  is  gray,  with  quite  a  uniform 
gam-tragacanSi,  on  brass  which  has  been  shade,  and  the  lines  are  scarcely  visible.  Ce- 
heated  to  210°  Fahr.,  and  is  afterward  treated  ment  steel  has  a  very  similar  appearance,  the 
by  the  usual  solution  of  sulphide  of  lead.  The  lines  being  very  weak.  In  Bessemer  and  cast- 
solution  may  be  used  several  times.  steel  the  etched  surfaces  are  of  a  perfectly  uni- 

Mnch  time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  form  gray  color,  with  few,  if  any,  uneven  places, 

by  Prol  Kick,  of  Prague,  to  the  subject  of  The  softer  the  steel  the  lighter  the  color 
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On  etching,  the  finest  hair-like  fractures  are 
rendered  prominent.  A  piece  of  steel  which 
looked  perfect  before  etcning,  afterward  ex- 
hibited a  hair-like  fracture  throughout  its 
whole  length.  When  different  kinds  of  iron 
are  mixed,  the  acid  attacks  that  for  which  it 
has  the  greater  affinity,  while  the  other  is  less 
acted  upon  tiiian  if  it  were  alone.  Etching  is 
exceedingly  valuable  to  all  who  deal  largely  in 
iron,  as  it  enables  them  to  determine  with  com- 
parative accuracy  the  method  of  preparing  the 
iron,  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
kinds  employed. 

Iron  can  be  plated  or  coated  with  silver  or 
gold  by  a  direct  process,  i.  e.,  without  the  use 
of  copper  as  an  auxiliary,  according  to  the 
present  custom  of  electro-platers.  As  an  es- 
sential preliminary,  the  iron  must  previously 
be  alloyeid  with  nickel  and  manganese;  the 
iron  being  melted  and  then  mixed  with  those 
metals  in  the  proportion  of  12  lbs.  nickel  and 


half  a  pound  of  manganese  to  1,000  lbs.  of  iron. 
Such  mangano-nickelized  iron  may  then  be 
silvered  or  gilt  in  baths  of  suitable  solutions; 
it  is  first  hand-rubbed  and  immersed  in  a  lime- 
bath,  containing  1  lb.  of  slaked  lime  for  every 
100  lbs.  or  pints  of  water,  and  is  thence  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  plating-bath,  which  is 
prepared  as  follows :  For  gilding,  100  lbs.  or 
pints  of  water,  4^  lbs.  bicarbonate  of  soda,  IJ 
lb.  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  1  oz.  cyanide  of  so- 
dium, 2  drops  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  j-  oz. 
neutral  chloride  of  gold :  for  silvering,  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water  add  2  lbs.  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  6  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium, 
10  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  2  oz.  of  nea- 
tral  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver. 

METHODISTS.  The  Methodist  AlmanM 
for  1875  gives  the  following  general  summary, 
compiled  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  Meth- 
odist churches  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world ; 


CHURCHES. 


^Ipiteopal  MethodiU  Chwrehe$  in  the  United  StaUe: 

Methodist  EpiBCoxMl  Chnrch 

Methodist  EpUcopal  Cbarch  Sooth 

Colored  MetnodlBt  Episcopal  Charcb 

Ai ricao  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbarch 

AMcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Zloa  Cbarch 

Evangelical  Association 

Unit^  Brethren  in  Christ 

Total 

Non-EpiKopal  Methoditt  Churches ; 

Methodist  Cliorch 

Methodist  Protestant  Clinrch 

American  Weslejan  Cbarch .*.... 

Free  Methodist  Church. 

PrimitiTe  Methodist  Cbarch 

Total 

Total  Methodists  in  the  (Jnltcd  States 

Tkrcughout  the  World: 

Methodists  in  the  United  States 

Wesleyans  in  Oreat  Britain 

Irish  weslcyan  Cbarch 

French  Wesleyan  Church 

Australian  Wesleyan  Chnrch 

Primitt?e  Melhodist  Church 

New  Connection  Church 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 

Bible  Christian  Cbarch 

British  Weslejan  Reform  Union 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 

Grand  total 


ItiMraot  Min- 
laton. 


17»749 


6»1 
4S3 

90 
90 


Local 
PraarlMn. 


10,^ 

12,796 

8,871 

5,844 

685 

688 

GOO 

1,800 

G94 

1,416 

787 

476 

967 

742 

22,667 


800 

2S0 

190 

80 

25 


1,407 


19,156 


19,156 

1,715 

152 

28 

848 

1,020 

240 

838 

244 

363 

l.fl04 

236 


1,845 


24,512 


24,612 

18,720 

760 

96 

1,488 

14,838 

1,270 

8,861 

1,747 

148 

1,027 

214 


24,866 


68,131 


La7 


l,563,{ai 
667,885 

67,686 
200.000 
161.00i!> 

90.249 
120.445 


2^873,968 


65,000 

65,000 

20,000 

6,000 

2,000 


158,000 


8,031,988 


&,031,968 

.  876,480 

20.740 

2,012 

66,686 

164,680 

88.568 

66,909 

26.878 

8.109 

102,887 

22,641 


3.028,519 


I.  Mbthodibt  Epiboopal  Ohubch. — The  an- 
nual minutes  of  the  conferences  for  1874  give 
the  details  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  (see 
table  on  next  page). 

The  statistics  of  the  West  Texas  Oonferenoe, 
after  the  number  of  trayeling  preachers,  are 
induded  with  those  of  the  Texas  Oonferenoe. 
The  traveling  preachers  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  On  trial,  1,888 ;  in  full  connection, 
7,788  ;  superannuary,  679  ;  superannuated, 
1^060.  The  number  of  local  preachers  is  given 
at  12,681 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  18,628; 
of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  same,  200,492 ; 
of  Sunday -school  scholars,   1,868,870.     The 


number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was :  of 
children,  68,911 ;  of  adults,  71,915.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  16,010 ;  probable  value  of 
the  same,  $69,288,816.  Number  of  parsonages, 
4,898^;  probable  value,  $9,604,230.  The  con- 
tributions for  benevolent  purposes  were :  For 
conference  claimants,  $169,881.54;  Missionary 
Society  (from  churches,  $424,267.08,  from 
Sunday  -  schools,  $187,687.51),  $611,954.54; 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $65,- 
406.26 ;  Ohurch  extension,  $88,347.62 ;  Tract 
Society,  $19,840.09;  Sunday-school  Union, 
$20,196.61 ;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $87,- 
029.66 ;  education,  $28,764.68. 
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The  orguiizatioD  of  separate  coofereiices,  to 
include  the  German-Bpesking  clmrcheB  in  the 
UDited  Statea,  was  begun  in  1864.  There 
were,  in  1874,  sis  sncb  eonferenccB.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  relative  condition  of 
the  Gennan  cliurcbeB  in  1861  and  1874,  and 
their  growth  in  ten  jeara : 


T  rnvellnc  prucben 
Local  preacbcn... 
Msmbeii  Id  Hill  c 

ini  pruballon... 

ParaoiiwB. 

Vslo*  ofdinrch  pnpertr 

SDDdaj-Khoole 

Ofllcen  ud  teachen........... 

Scholan. 

3eiimil4iit  GmlribuUom. 

Tot  inlirloDi 

For  cliiircb  eilepslon 

For  the  Tract  Society 

For  worn-ont  prenclie™ 

For  tb»  Sduilir-icboai  Unloa . . 


t84Se8 

(760  sa 


Adding  the  atatistica  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
copal  chnrclies  in  Germany  (Gerraanj  and 
Switierland  Conference),  the  whole  strength 
of  German  Uethodtsm  is  shown  to  be  seven 

conferences,  G34  traveling  preachers,  42S  local 
preachers,  45,099  memhera,  and  43,673  Son- 
da7-sohool  scholara. 

The  onnxial  meeting  of  the  General  Miaaion- 
aij  Committee  was  held  November  11th.  The 
treasnrer  reported  the  receipta  to  the  8lBt  of 
October  to  have  been  ^676,080.32,  showing  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $6,756.32. 
The  decrease  was  not  regarded  as  excessive, 

Erovided  the  great  financial  stringencf  which 
ad  marked  the  year  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  disburaeinenta  had  been:  Onaccoont 
of  foreign  missions,  $243,607.75  ;  of  doraestio 
missions,  $409,249.03  ;  of  incidental,  office, 
and  other  expenses,  $50,BB8.48:  total,  $703,- 
856.26.  A  balance  of  $18,288.88  remained  in 
tlie  treosurv  on  the  1st  of  November,  The 
debt  of  the  Society  was  stated  to  be  $115,000. 
The  following  appropriations  were  inade  for 
1875: 


...    ™ 

L 

n 

To     FoaEIBH    HlUlONB 

Cost  of  £xcbanoe> 

(tK 

LUDUIO 

THE 

wss 

S.  Chlu(IhresnileelDn  dlr 
t.  ScondlDOTlBD  (Deamark 

SB,»80  00 

61,500  00 

Norwsr,  SDd 
Bud'BnmbJV 

g- S«:;::.:::::.-:. 

1S.«IMOO 

Total  foreign  mil 

MnmoK.«TE«ttiTora 
Btitih  to  U  4D» 

ions 

|S08.Biai» 

MiMlSii/OTUidiofcii 

'„",?= 

MihSffi 

Tolallnira. 

TataL 

$11,«I0  00 
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m.  DoKimo  MiBSioNs: 

1.  Welsh  mi Bflione. $150  00 

5.  Scandinavian  miB»lont 16,200  00 

8.  German  mlesions 43,136  00 

4.  ChlnoBe  missions 7,500  00 

Total  for  foreign  popolation  in  the 

United  States $65,976  00 

6.  Indian  missions 18,600  00 

7.  American  domestic  missions 249,535  00 

IV.  Fob  Mxscxllanbous  PiTBFoaxt 78,006  00 

y.  Fob  tbb  Lxquidatiobt  of  thb  Dkbt....    115,000  00 

Grand  total $821,868  SO 

The  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  statis* 
ties  of  the  missions  for  1874 : 


probahle  value,  $160,490.     Amount  of  mis- 
sionary collections,  $9,805.41. 


Missions  nr  thb 

TXRBITOiaXS. 

MiMiOBII. 

riM. 

Loc^ 

MaoilMn. 

r^ 

Arizona 

8 
10 

1 
4 

18 
1S4 

8 

New  Mexico 

7 

Total 

18 

5 

187 

15 

Total  missionaries... 

415 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

■  «  «  • 

TOBXIGK  XISSIONS. 


Africa 

Soath  American 

East  China  (Foo-Chow). . . 
Central  China  (Kln-Kiang) 

North  China  (Peking) 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

India 

Bomhay  and  Bengal 

Bulgaria 

ItiOy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Total 


nil 

^1 

1 

1 

19 

1,892 

8 

•.. 

• 

•  •  •  •  • 

14 

67 

1,085 

10 

8 

26 

18 

5 

14 

2 

109 

7,022 

2 

9 

886 

4 

16 

1,507 

6 

88 

2,971 

44 

48 

928 

15 

♦.. 

• 

2 

6 

50 

2 

12 

600 

10 

•  • 

2 

9 

6 

145 

885 

i6,ffro 

i 

h 

140 

640 

26 

16 

1,899 

229 

291 

1,546 

724 

•  •  ■ 

7 

•  •  • 

6 


5,524 


Twenty-three  missionaries  of  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  included  in 
the  column  of  American  missionaries  and  as* 
sistant  missionaries.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows :  In  South  Aifierioa,  2 ;  in  East  China, 
8 ;  in  Central  China,  8 ;  in  Korth  China,  2 ;  in 
India,  9 ;  in  Japan,  1 ;  in  Mexico,  8.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  1,785,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Central  China,  8 ;  in  Korth  China, 
8 ;  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  1,051 ;  in 
Denmark,  61 ;  in  Norway,  168 ;  in  Sweden, 
292 ;  in  India,  204.  Number  of  churches,  185 ; 
probable  value  of  the  same,  $588,802.99.  Num- 
ber of  parsonages,  78 ;  probable  value,  $91,495. 
Amount  of  missionary  collections,  $8,967.46 ; 
of  other  benevolent  contributions,  $56,946.72. 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  420 ;  of  scholars 
in  the  same,  22,940.  Number  of  day-schools, 
259 ;  of  scholars,  8,960. 


DOMXSTIC  MISSIONS— rOB* 
EXON  POPULATION. 

Welsh , 

Oennan 

Scandinavian 

Chinese 

American  Indian 

Total 


1 

i 

slnnMn. 

2 

6 

118 

201 

129 

9,761 

42 

68 

4,678 

2 

•  • 

18 

10 

28 

1,166 

257 

221 

15,741 

Prob». 
tloncn. 


1,805 
781 

•  •  •  •  • 

880 
2,966 


The  number  of  churches  connected  with 
these  missions  was  295 ;  probable  value  of  the 
same,  $750,875.    Number  of  parsonages,  189 ; 

*  No  relnma. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Freed- 
meiC$  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  JShUcopal 
Churoh  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 29th.  The  corresponding  secretary  re- 
ported the  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been 
$65,134.98,  showing  an  average  contribution 
of  four  cents  by  each  member  of  the  Church. 
Complaints  were  made  of  the  smallness  of  the 
sum.  The  plans  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
had  been  based  upon  estimates  that  the  cqu- 
tribntions  would  reach  $100,000.  It  had  been 
embarrassed  by  the  failure  to  reali2e  that 
amount,  and  involved  in  debts  amounting  to 
$17,778.  Quite  $100,000  would  be  required 
to  liquidate  its  debts  and  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Society  had 
helped  to  establish  and  support  the  following 
institutions :  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ;  Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss. ;  Claflin  University  and  Baker  Institute, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Clark  University  and  Theo- 
logicd  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Oa. :  Haven  Nor- 
mal School,  Waynesboro^  Ga ;  Baldwin  Semi- 
nary, Baldwin,  La. ;  New  Orleans  University 
and  Thomson  Biblical  Institute,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Rust  Biblical  and  Normal  Institute,  Hnnts- 
viUe,  Ala. ;  Bichmond  Normal  School,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Texas ; 
Oookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  Ben- 
nett Seminary,  Greensboro',  N.  0. 

It  had  also  aided  in  the  support  of  schools 
taught  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  con- 
nection with  their  mission-work.  Three  thou- 
sand pupils  had  been  enrolled  in  all  the  schools, 
of  whom  1,000  were  preparing  to  be  teachers 
or  preachers. 

The  ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension  was  held  November  12th. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  reported  to  hare 
been:  By  balance  from  the  previous  year,  $1,- 
821.71 ;  on  general  account,  $75,546.59 ;  on 
loan-fund  account,  $19,981.80 :  total,  $96,- 
800.10.  The  disbursements  had  been  :  On 
generid  account,  $64,046.25 ;  on  loan-Aind  ac- 
count, $17,475.90:  total,  $96,800.10.  A  net 
balance  remained,  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  drafts  due,  of  $9,146.79.  The  board  had, 
however,  made  grants  not  yet  paid,  amount- 
ing to  $12,275.  If  these  should  be  required 
immediately,  the  existing  cash  balances  would 
be  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of  $8,128.21. 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  active  work, 
ending  November  1,  1874,  the  board  had  col- 
lected and  disbursed  $804,768.94,  of  which 
$200,541.08  belonged  to  the  loan-fund.     Of 
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the  money  lent  from  the  loan-fond,  $88,885.85 
had  been  returned  to  the  treasury  and  relent 
to  other  churches.  The  board  had  helped,  in 
all,  1,885  churches.  Appropriations  for  1875 
were  authorized  to  the  amount  of  $144,050, 
and  the  same  amount  was  asked  from  the  Con- 
ferences in  the  shape  of  contributions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Booh  Com- 
mittee^ held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Febru- 


ary 10th  and  11th,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  sales  of  the  two  publi^ing-houses  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  for  1874,  was  reported 
to  have  been  $1,562,048.50. 

II.  Mrthodibt  Episcopal  Chubch  South. — 
Tlje  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  general  minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ences, published  in  March,  1874: 


CONTEIUCNCia. 


1.  Baltimore 

%  Ylrglaia 

8.  Western  Yiiginia. 

4.  HolstoD 

6.  North  Carolina... 

6.  8oath  Carolina.. . . 

7.  North  Georj^a . . . 

8.  South  Georgia.... 
8.  Florida....?. 

10.  AJabama. 

11.  North  Alabama... 
Ifl.  Loniaiana 

13.  MiBBlaaippl 

14.  North  HlBBisaippi 

15.  Mempbie 

16.  Tenncsaee 

17.  Kentnckr 

18.  LoalsTilfe. 

19.  St.  Lonls 

90l  West  St  Lonls... 

81.  Hissonri 

22.  Western 

98.  Indian  Mission... 

94.  Aricaneas 

95.  White  RlTer 

96.  LittieBock 

27.  Trinity 

28.  East  Texas , 

29.  Teza0 , 

ao.  Northwest  Texas.. 
81.  West  Texas 

83.  Los  Angeles 

88.  Padflo. 

84.  Colombia 

35.  Hiinois , 

China  Mifsfon 

Bishops.. , 

Total  in  1873.... 
Total  in  1879.... 

Increase 

Decrease 


TkmTtllBf 
PnMbcn. 


178 

160 

61 

145 

144 

148 

166 

118 

46 

120 

111 

76 

119 

125 

190 

174 

101 

199 

45 

82 

120 

44 

17 

55 

58 

70 

77 

46 

61 

69 

86 

19 

46 

18 

5^ 

•  • 

8 


SnpomB- 
nnatod 


8434 
8,018 


121 


9 

10 

1 

7 

10 

10 

18 

90 

7 

16 

7 

9 

11 

19 

10 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

9  m 

8 

1 
1 
6 

10 
9 
7 
6 
6 

. . 
8 


Local 
Praarhan. 


987 
919 


18 


100 

181 

98 

991 

118 

416 

980 

80 

916 

328 

91 

166 

919 

989 

840 

119 

901 

104 

197 

190 

80 

78 

160 

96 

168 

188 

107 

84 

210 

44 

15 

67 

18 

67 

8 


Wblto 

HtlDbCt& 


28,461 

44,674 

11,667 

86,906 

48,919 

86,489 

47,696 

96,886 

7,167 

97,751 

99,069 

12,685 

19,666 

96,800 

90,964 

89.646 

19,609 

99.068 

9,863 

18,987 

92.968 

2,098 

221 

11,119 

10,294 

14,827 

14,958 

9,069 

6.400 

14,061 

8,859 

769 

3,816 

1,064 

6,607 


Colored 
Mamlwt*. 


68 


5,844 
5,134 


660,677 
687,696 


910 


99,151 


18 
171 
465 
646 
140 

■  •  • 

90 
104 

58 
179 


29 

129 

47 

8 

90 


477 

29 

7 

8 


191 

•  «  * 

87 

•  •  • 

4 


Indian 
MunlMn. 


87 

•  *  ■  • 

129 


Total  Mlaltten 
and  Mmnbon. 


4,618 


8,429 
8,657 


4.779 
4,710 


128 


28,796 

46,561 

11,880 

85,948 

40,756 

87,348 

48,420 

96,608 

7,820 

28,207 

29,666 

12,889 

19,945 

26,149 

80,876 

40,187 

19,857 

29,426 

10.021 

14,179 

98,909 

8.067 

5,404 

11,847 

10,460 

15,079 

15,228 

9.987 

6,748 

14,856 

8,981 

803 

8,426 

1,085 

5,628 

86 

8 


676,600 
654,159 


29,441 


The  total  number  of  infants  baptized  during 
the  year  was  given  at  22,766 ;  number  of  adnlts 
baptized,  37,464.  Number  of  Sundaj-schools, 
7,019 ;  teacbers  in  tbe  same,  48,580 ;  scholars, 
821,672.  Total  amount  of  collections  in  the 
churches  for  conference  claimants,  $64,018.70 ; 
collections  for  missions,  $06,644.81. 

Tbe  agent  of  the  Publishing-House  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  reported  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence that  the  concern  possessed  assets  to  the 
amount  of  $688,677.92,  of  which  $220,697.66 
consisted  of  real  estate ;  and  that  its  liabilities 
amounted  to  $219,640.81,  leaving  an  unincum- 
bered balance  in  its  favor  of  $314,087.11.  The 
clear  value  of  the  assets  of  the  house  had  in- 
creased $87,920.78  since  the  1st  of  July,  1878. 
The  following  comparative  statement  was  made 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  after  deducting  all 
liabilities,  year  by  year,  since  1870 : 


Jaly  1, 1870.. . . .  $188,869  46 

July  1,1871 916,517  66 

jQl7 1,1879.....     929,786  78 


Jnly  1,1878.....  $276,117  41 
April  1,1874...     814,087  18 


This  shows  an  increase  in  value,  in  less  than 
four  years,  of  $126,684.66. 

The  General  Conference  authorized  the  book 
agent,  with  the  Book  Committee,  to  negotiate 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  South- 
western Book  and  Publishing  Compuiy,  at  St. 
Louis,  to  the  Southern  Methodist  Fublishing- 
House,  provided  it  can  be  made  without  dam- 
age to  the  publishing  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  without  increasing  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  the  Publishing-House. 

Reports  were  made  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, of  the  condition  of  sixty-one  educa- 
tional institutions.  Many  of  the  reports  were 
incomplete  in  regard  to  the  value  of  property 
and  ftuids,  and  the  number  of  their  students, 
so  that  the  aggregate  of  values  could  not  fairly 
be  given.  Of  the  institutions,  one  (the  South- 
em  University,  Greensboro',  Ala.,)  was  desig- 
nated as  a  university;  48  were  classed  as  col- 
legos,  eight  as  high-schools,  two  as  academic 
aohools,  one  as  a  collegiate  school,  and  one  as 
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a  boarding-schooL  Thirty-two  of  them  were  the  acts  of  the  General  Oonferences  of  1866  and 
recorded  as  "  female  "  colleges  or  institotes.  1870.  The  newl j-organized  Ghnrch  had  now 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Yanderbilt  UniTersity  4  bishops,  15  annual  conferences,  607  traveling 
was  laid  at  NashvDle,  Tenn.,  April  29th,  bj  preachers,  618  local  preachers,  74,799  mem- 
Bishop  Paine.  On  the  occasion  a  letter  was  bers,  685  Sanday-schools,  and  a  monthlj  paper 
read  from  Mr.  Cornelias  Yanderbilt,  offering  which  was  self-sustaining.  An  address  from 
$100,000  in  addition  to  his  former  gifts  to  the  the  bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
institation.  With  this  amount,  an  endowment  Church  accompanied  the  report  It  expressed 
fund  was  secured  of  $300,000,  exclusive  of  the  thankfulness  to  the  Church  South  for  the  pro- 
value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  vision  it  had  made  for  its  colored  members, 

The  Board  o/Missioni  submitted  to  the  Gen-  and  the  belief  that  ^^  it  is  best  for  both  white 

eral  Conference  a  statement  of  their  opera-  and  colored  to  have  separate  schools."    The 

tions  during  the  preceding  four  years,  from  Church  was  suffering  more  from  the  want  of 

which  it  appeared  that  their  receipts  had  been :  *^  a  better-informed  ministry  than  from  anj 

from  general  contributions,  $846,411.87;  for  other  cause,  and  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  raise 

the  extinguishment  of  the  old  debt,  $84,663.68;  means  to  erect  an  institution  for  the  training 

by  donations  and  bequests,  $13,492.42;  making  of  ministers.    It  was  pledged  to  do  all  in  its 

a  total  of  $394,476.77 ;  and  that  their  home  power  to  educate  and  Christianize  the  colored 

and  office  expenses  had  amounted  to  $14,839.92.  race;  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  before 

During  the  same  period  14,985  conversions  had  many  years  it  would  be  able  to  send  educated 

taken  place,  and  8,733  adult  persons  and  4,258  missionaries  to  Africa, 

infants  had  been  baptized.  The  Conference  approved  the  organization 

The  seventh  General  GoikferenM  of  the  Meth-  of  this  Church,  commended  it  to  the  confidence 

odist  Episcopal  Church  South  met  at  Louis-  and  Christian  affection  of  its  members,  **andto 

ville,  Ey.,  May  Ist.    The  bishops  presided  daily  all  Christians  of  every  name,*'  and  also  com- 

in  turn.     An  address  was  presented  by  the  mended  its  efforts  to  establish  an  institution 

bishops,  in  which  the  condition  and  progress  of  learning  "  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  peo- 

of  the  Church  durmg  the  preceding  four  years  pie  everywhere." 

were  reviewed,  and  suggestions  were  offered  A  fraternal  address  was  received  from  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.  The  British  Wesley  an  Conference.  It  was  the  first 
results  of  the  missionary  organization,  espe-  act  of  official  recognition  which  that  body  bad 
cially  in  reference  to  the  foreign  fields,  had  not  given  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
been  satisfactory.  Some  provision  was  recom-  This  fact  was  mentioned  and  explained  in  the 
mended  by  which  the  interests  of  the  domestic  opening  paragraphs  of  the  address, 
and  foreign  fields  could  be  so  acyusted  as  to  The  address  then  gave  an  account  of  the  con- 
avoid  a  conflict  in  the  public  mmd  with  refer-  dition  and  operations  of  the  Wesleyan  Metb- 
ence  to  their  respective  claims.  Great  prog-  odist  Connection  in  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
ress  had  been  made  in  church-building,  not  eluded  with  the  words:  "  We  shall  rejoice  to 
only  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  but  also  as  to  hear  of  your  welfiire,  and  to  receive,  either 
the  style  of  architecture,  accommodation,  and  by  deputation  or  otherwise,  information  as  to 
provisions  for  comfort  at  all  seasons.    A  slow  your  affairs." 

but  steady  improvement  had  also  taken  place  A  reply  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  in 
in  financial  plans.  The  district  conferences  which  the  past  attitude  of  the  Church  in  re- 
were  represented  as  working  well  and  doing  spect  to  other  Christian  bodies,  and  the  circum- 
good,  but  the  Church  conferences  were  re-  stances  attending  the  opening  of  fraternal  re- 
garded as  having  failed  to  accomplish  the  ob-  lations,  were  referred  to. 
jects  for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  The  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
publishing-house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  Charles  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  and  General  Clinton 
since  the  preceding  General  Conference,  but  B.  Fisk,  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 
had  been  rebuilt  and  improved,  and  was  pros-  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
pering,  notwithstanding  the  panic,  with  largely-  which  met  in  1872,  to  convey  fraternal  greet- 
in  creasing  sales  of  its  standard  publications,  ings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
Tbe  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  branches,  odist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  object  of 
was  especially  commended  to  consideration,  the  appointment  was  declared  in  the  resolution 
The  right  training  of  children,  the  literature  under  which  it  was  made  to  be  '^  to  place  our- 
of  the  Sunday-school  system,  and  denomina-  selves"  (the  Northern  Church)  "in  the  truly 
tional  education,  were  presented  as  subjects  of  paternal  relation  toward  our  Southern  breth- 
increasing  importance.  The  adjustment  of  a  ren  which  the  sentiments  of  our  people  de- 
complete  system  of  education,  from  the  district  mand,  and  to  prepare  Uie  way  for  the  opening 
school  to  the  university,  under  the  care  of  the  of  formal  fraternity  with  them."  The  dele- 
Church,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  objects  gates  were  received  Friday,  May  8th,  and 
which  should  be  held  in  view.  spoke  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 

The  bishops  also  submitted  a  report  of  the  fraternal  relations.     They  expressed  spirituaJ 

organization  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episoo-  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  the  Southern 

pal  Church  which  had  been  effected  under  Church,  reviewed  the  many  matters  of  history 

their  superintendency,  and  in  accordance  with  and  faith  *which  the  two  Churches  had  in  com- 
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mon,  spoke  of  their  substantial  oneness  in  doc-  method  of  reunion.^*     The  Southern  bishops 

trine,  polity,  and  usage,  and  referred  to  the  declined  to  consider  this  subject,  but  invited 

time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  division  oo-  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  rela* 

curred  as  having  removed  the  most  active  tions,  and  suggested  the  removal  of  causes  of 

causes  of  difference,  and  with  them  the  most  strife.    The  Northern  bishops  having,  in  their 

formidable  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  communication,  spoken  of  the  Church  South 

fellowship.    The  addresses  were  received  with  as  having  separated  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 

favor,  and  were  referred,  together  with  the  pal  Ohurch,  the  Southern  bishops  replied  to 

general  subject  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  this  point : 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  to  a  committee  Allow  us,  in  all  kindness,  brethren,  to  remind 

of  nine  persons,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  jou,  and  to  keep  the  important  fact  of  history  promi- 

a  suitable  response.     Before  the  committee  ^V\h  ^^  Y.^  »®P*™*«a  fro™  yo«  in  ^P  s®^*®  hi 

had  .n  opportunity  to  report,  the  foUowing  5o'i'^rb?^°<'^J?P^r.n^^,r»a^Xr.^ 

resolution  was  unammously  adopted :  proaohes  to  each  other  can  be  conducted,  with  hope 

WkerMty  The  message  of  love  and  brotherly  kind-  of  a  BUOcesBful  issae,  only  on  thia  basis. 

neas  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  .    ;i«««4.«*i^„    a.^«,    *i.«   •Kr.^w+i.*,^    ni„,»^i* 

cordially  received,  and  has  been  referred  to  a  com-  ^  deputation  from  the  Jf  orthern   Ohurch 

mittee  of  nine,  who,  in  dae  time  will  formally  and  visited  the  Greneral  Conference  (South)  of  1870, 

fraternally  reply  thereto :  proposing  to  treat  with  it,  in  the  name  of  the 

Betoived,  That  we  remt  that  the  distinguished  mes-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  subject  of 

sengerssentbyUiatCfiurchwnnotremaintoawaittho  j        ^^  they  were  not  commissioned  by 

presentation  and  reception  of  thot  report;  but,  under-  «"*y">    "««  "*S7    "^^'^  **vw  wmuAu»<»v/uw    ^ij 

standing  that  they  leave  us  to-day,  we  are  unwilling  tn^^r  General  Conference,  and  could  not  act 

that  they  should  return  home  without  carrying  with  authoritatively.      Their    communication    was 

tliem  the  knowledge  of  our  appreciation  of  their  received,  however.    The  General  Conference 

Christian,  courteous,  and  fraternal  bearing  among  (South),  In  reply,  approved  the  action  taken 

us,  and  our  wishes  and  prayers  for  their  future  hap-  {;,_  ai^^  v«  t -_5  +i:_  fr-_  •u^.Av.a   «*»*i  ^^■r.m^^^^A 

piiesa  and  prosperity.  *^                                    *^  by  the  bishops  the  year  before,  and  expressed 
_,          r     r     ^             -  J  V    i.v              ..its  judgment  that  even  had  the  commission 

The  response  was  reported  by  the  commit-  1,^^^^  clothed  with  authority  in  the  premises, 

tee  May  22d,  and  was  adopted  on  the  foUow-  ^^^  ^rue  interest  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 

mg  day,  after  fuU  discussion  and  slight  amend-  ^^.^1^^  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  and  dis- 

ment     After  speaku^  of  the  pleasure  with  ^^^^^  organization,  but  uttered  the  desire  that 

which  the  visit  and  addresses  of  the  Northern  ^he  day  might  soon  come  when  proper  Chris- 

delegates  had  been  received,  it  said :  "We  are  tian  sentiments  and  fraternal  relations  between 

called  upon  by  the  terms  of  the  action  of  their  ^^^  ^.^^  branches  of  the  Church  should  be  per- 

General  Cooferenoe  to  consider  measures  nee-  manenUy  established.    The  address  continued : 

essary  'to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opening  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  distinjruished  dele- 

lormal  fraternity.     Every  transaction  and  ut-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  duly 

terance  of  our  past  history  pledges  us  to  regard  authorized  by  their  General  Conference  of  1872, 

favorably  and  to  meet  promptly  this  initial  re-  brought  us  their  fraternal  greetings.    We  hail  them 

spouse  to  our  long-expressed  desire."     It  then  ^i'h  pleasure,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  at  length 

ffave  a  review  of  the  past  action  of  the  Church  J^^^^^.f,.?"  ^^^V'lf""^-'''^^  negotiations  to  secure 

o      xiT  .11  .     J.      L  *^       nn.    /^           1  X     i  tranquillity  and  fellowship  to  our  alienated  oommun- 

South  in  this  direction.     Ihe  General  Confer-  ions  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  alike  honorable 

ence  of  1846  delegated  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  to  to  all. 

visit  the  Northern  General  Conference  in  1848,  We  deem  it  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 

and  tender  to  that  body  its  Christian  regards  i«ct  ^^g^\  ^.  ^^"^4  ^^}  all  misopprehension. 

««;i  »«i..4^«4^:^«a      TT^  «.««.  ^^i-  %.^  A  ««flrviT,*?r^«  Organic  union  is  not  involved  in  fratcrmty.    In  our 

and  salutations.    He  was  met  by  a  resolution  ^^  «^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^ct  ^j,^  reasons  for  the  separate  ex- 

declarmg  the  existence  of  '^senous  questions  istenoe  of  these  two  branches  of  Methodism  are  such 

and  difficulties  between  the  two  bodies,"  aud  as  to  make  corporate  union  undesirable  and  imprao- 

deolining  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations.    He  tioable.    The  events  and  experiences  of  the  last  thir- 

repHed  with  an  address  to  the  Northern  Gen-  ^r  l^^  ^*^«  ^''^^^u^^o'illol^  *i'l^To^i^il°S.in^^^ 

*^,   /^     -               .         v  V   "L         'J    xu  X   At.  such  a  consummation  18  demanded  by  neither  reason 

eral  Conference,  m  which  he  said  that  the  ^^^  charity.    We  believe  thot  each  Church  can  do 

Church  South  could  never  renew  the  oner  of  its  work  and  fulfill  its  mission  most  effectively 

fraternal  relations,  but  that  the  proposition  by  maintaining  an  independent  organization.    The 

could  be  renewed  at  any  time  by  the  Northern  causes  which  led  to  the  division  in  1844,  upon  a  plan 
Choroh.    The  Gen 
1850  also  declared, 

never  renew  the  offer  it  had  made,  but  that  it  minishedJ 

would  at  all  times  entertain  any  proposition  The  first  cause  mentioned  was  the  size  of 

coming  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  connection,  and  the  extent  of  the  territory 

whether  by  written  communication  or  by  del-  covered  by  it. 

egation,  having  for  its  object  friendly  relations,  Another  cause  of  division  was,  that  the  two 

"  and  predicated  on  the  rights  granted  to  us  Churches  differed  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 

by  the  plan  of  separation,  adopted  in  New  the  General  Conference.    On  this  point  it  was 

York  in  1844."    In  May,  1869,  the  bishops  of  ^{^ . 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  invited  the  j^  \n  ^  remembered  that  the  last  formal  deliv- 

bishops  of  the  Church  Houth  to  corner  with  eranceofthe  Southern  representatives^  in  the  united 

til  em  as  to  **  the  propriety,  practicability,  and  General  Conference,  was  a  protest  against  the  power 
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olaimed  for  and  exercised  by  tlut  bigtiest  Judieatorj  status  and  secnrity  of  the  Church  South  to  be 

of  the  Church.    The  Northern  member«,  who  were  litrbtlj  esteemed  bj  it. 

a  oontrolling  minority,  claimed  for  it  prerogatives  »      / 

which  seemed  to  us  both  dangerous  and  unoonstitn-  If  it  should  be  said  that  its  provisions  touching 
tional.  In  their  view  the  General  Conference  is  su-  territorial  limits  have  been  violated  by  both  parties, 
preme.  Although  restricted  in  the  exercises  of  its  we  have  this  to  say :  We  are  ready  to  confer  with 
power  by  a  constitution,  it  is  the  judge  of  the  re-  our  Northern  brethren  on  that  point.  A  joint  eom- 
strictions,  and  is  thus  practicaliv  nmimited.  In  our  mission  having  this  feature  of  the  compact  under  re- 
view, the  General  Conference  is  a  body  of  limited  vision  might  reach  a  solution  mutually  satisftctoir. 
powers.  It  cannot  absorb  the  functions  of  other  and  m.  ^  -^^«^^-  ^^^^i^^^ji . 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Church  government,  and  -^'*®  aaoress  conimuea . 
there  are  methods  by  which  all  constitutional  ones-  Measures  preparatory  to  formal  fraternity  wonld 
tions  may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  £ach  be  defective  that  leave  out  of  view  questions  in  di4- 
Church  still  maintains  its  own  construction  of  these  pnte  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  and 
iVindamental  questions.  They  are  not  theoretical  ourselves.  These  questions  relate  to  the  course  por- 
merely,  but  very  practical  in  their  beuing.  Were  sued  by  some  of  their  accredited  agents  while  pros- 
the  two  Methodisnis  organically  united,  it  would  lead  ecuting  their  work  in  the  South,  and  to  property 
to  serious  collision,  and  expose  the  minority  to  hai^  which  nas  been  taken  and  held  by  them  to  this  daV 
asaing  legislation,  if  not  to  oppression.  against  our  protest  and  remonstrance.    Although 

feeling  ourselves  sorely  aggrieved  in  these  things,  we 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  jtand  readv  to  meet  our  brethren  of  the  Meth^^^ 

States  furnished  an  occasion,  with  its  connected  ^Ti^S^^m^^^^^^^^^^                   ^u'p^e'p^rSS  S 
questions,  fruitful  of  disturbance.    The  posi-  ^f  justice  and  equity.    ♦   ♦    ♦ 
tion  of  Southern  Methodists  on  that  subject  _,                      />  ,     .  i.  ,.    -  «      . 
was  held  to  have  been  scriptural.    The  address  ,  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  res- 
continued:  olutions,  which  were  adopted  along  with  it: 

^           .  .        ,              ,                     ,               _  BetoUsd,  That  this  Qenerai  Conference  has  re- 

Our  opinions  have  undergone  no  change.     We  ^^^^  ^-^^  pleasure  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the 

f  their 
>e  and 


con- 
bear  oiir 

was  expenaea  on  ic.     i;nese  laoors  were  eminenwy  christian  salutations  to  their  next  ensuing  Genersl 

owned  of  God.    At  the  beginmng  of  the  late  war,  a  Conference 

quarter  of  »  million  of  negroes  were  in  the  commun-  Rttolved,  That,  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to 
ion  of  our  Church  and  thousands  of  their  children  ^^^j  fraternity  between  the  two  Churches,  uur 
were  receiving  catecheticnl  instruction.  The  sooie-  college  of  Bishops  is  authorised  to  appoint  a  corn- 
ties  organisedm  the  Southern  States  dnnng  the  last  migsiSn,  consisting  of  three  ministers  ^d  two  lay- 
ten  years  by  our  Northern  brethren,  and  the  mein-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  commission  authorised  6v 
bers  which  swell  their  Btatistics,  are  made  up  largely  ^^^  ^^eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episeopil 
of  those  who  in  slavery  had  been  converted  by  our  church,  and  to  a<yust  all  exUting  difficulties, 
mstrumentauty.  '            ^  ^               ^      ** 

The  following  resolutions,  bearing  on  the 

The  Church  South  had  now,  without  aban-  ggj^^  subject,  were  also  adopted  just  before 

doning  this  work,  adapted  its  methods  to  the  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Conference: 

changed  condition  of  the  colored  members,  ^^^^^  ^he  discussions  and  votes  of  this  Confer- 

and  at  their  own  request  had  set  them  off  mto  erence  on  the  subject  of  fraternal  relations  with  the 

an  independent  ecclesiastical  body.  The  North-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  cognate  snb- 

em  brethren  had  pursued  a  different  plan,  and  jects,  present  the  appearance  of  essential  diifereDces 

had  organized  mixed  conferences,  mixed  con-  which  do  not  exist :  therefore— 

».A»<>f  *^n«   ««/!  ^i^^A  <>^i^o.M«      tt  tTa  Ar^  «^4.  JUtolvedy  That  upon  the  subject  of  fraternal  rela- 

gregations,  and  mixed  whools.     "  We  do  not  ^^^^^  with'the  Mct'hodist  Epiiiopal  Churxsh,  upon  • 

ask  them,"  says  the  address,  "to  adopt  our  proper  basis,  this  Conference  is  a  unit, 

plan.     We  could  not  adopt  theirs."  Msiohtd^  That  we  are  also  a  unit  upon  the  nro- 

But,  while  the  General  Conference  (South)  priety  of  appointing  B^rommisslon^  empowered  to 

was  clear  and  final             -  ^    '•                     "—    -•--*'--  -j-.^          i 

the  union  of  the  two 

measures  looking  to  the  removal  of  obstacles  frateraity! 

in  the  way  of  unity  and  peace,  the  existence  Sesoloei^  That  the  only  points  of  difference  be- 

of  which  obstacles  was  generally  known.     No  tween  us  on  this  whole  subject  are  the  best  methods 

i^^ustment  could   be  considered  by  it  that  of  accomplishing  this  desired  end. 

ignored  the  plan  of  separation  of  1844.    By  Fraternal  greetings  were  exchanged  with 

that  plan  the  Southern  Church  held  all  its  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 

church-houses,    cemeteries,    school-buildings,  estant  Church,  in  session  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 

and  other  property,  which  had  been  acquired  The  Rev.  Alexander  Clark  was  received  and 

before  the  division.    Under  it,  it  had  claimed  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

and  recovered  its  portion  of  the  common  fund  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  or- 

in  the  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cin-  ganization  of  missions.  The  Board  of  Missions, 

cinnati.    The  question  of  its  Talidity  had  been  to  which  is  given  the  charge  of  the  foreign 

taken  by  the  Northern  Church  to  the  Supreme  missions,  and  of  aU  others  not  provided  for  by 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  affirmed  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  was  made  to  consist 

that  tribunal  without  a  dissenting  Toice.  How-  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 

ever  others  might  regard  that  instrument,  it  seventeen  managers,  to  be  elected  quadrennially 

was  too  important  in  its  application  to  the  by  the  General  Conference,  bishops  to  be  «x 
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officio  members.    It  was  antborized  to  appro-  bad  adjudged  It  necessary  to  remove  it  to  Louis- 

priate  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  work,  ville,  Ky.,  and  bad  so  removed  it.    It  has  since 

and  incidental  expenses ;  to  provide  for  tbe  been  successful,  has  paid  its  way,  and  returned 

support  of  superannuated  missionaries,  and  tbe  some  dividends. 

widows  and  orpbans  of  missionaries  not  pro-  Tbe  bisbops  bad  been  appointed  at  tbe  last 

vided  for  by  any  Annual  Conferences ;  to  build  session  of  tbe  General  Conference  a  committee 

bouses  for  worsbip,  for  scbools,  and  for  mis-  to  mature  a  plan  of  education.    Tbey  reported 

sionaries ;  and  was  directed  to  make  reports  tbat  tbe  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Conferences 

of  its  operations  to  tbe  General  Conference,  etc.  bad  bougbt  a  lot  in  Louisville  for  tbe  purpose 

The  following  clause,  giving  a  veto-power  of  establishing  a  school,  and  bad  invited  tiie 

to  tbe  bishops,  having  been  approved  by  the  other  conferences  to  join  them.     Steps  bad 

requisite  majority  in  tbe  Annual  Conference,  been  taken  toward  erecting  a  building.    Tbe 

was  incorporated  into  the  Discipline  :  General  Conference  resolved  tbat  this  contem- 

When  any  rule,  or  regulation,  is  adopted  by  the  ^?tl^^^  ^^J^^  be  made  the  central  university 
General  Conference,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  ©f  the  Church,  and  that  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
bishopa,  is  unconstitutional,  the  bishops  may  pre-  ences  be  requested  to  give  it  their  aid  and  pa- 
sent  to  the  Conference  which  passed  such  rule  or  tronage.  Measures  were  also  adopted  looking 
regulation  their  objeotiona  thereto,  with  their  rea-  f/x  +1.^  pstohlifthmpnt  of  a  nnhool  fnr  thft  ArlnnA. 
soSb,  in  writing ;  and  if  then  the  General  Conference  J?  "^e  cstaDlisnment  ot  a  scnooi  lor  tne  euuca- 

shaU,  by  atwo-thirda  vote,  adhere  to  its  action  on  ^^<>?  ^\  ^^ung  women. 

said  rule  or  regulation,  it  shall  then  take  the  course  Action  was  taken  to  further  the  prosecution 

prescribed  for  altering  a  restricted  rule,  and  if  thus  of  mission-work,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 

passed  upon  afflnnatively,  the  bishops  shall  on-  that  in  the  course  of  tbe  next  ten  years  the 

from  tLt  tSnl            '  '''"  '^^^'*'°°'  ^^^"  ^^*°*  Church  might  be  able  to  send  missionaries  to 

Africa.    For  tbe  present  the  mission-work  of 

A  provision  was  added  to  tbe  Discipline  for  the  Church  is  connned  to  tbe  home  field.    Tbe 

tbe  support  of  the  widows  and  orphan  children  publication  of  a  monthly  Sunday-school  paper 

of  deceased  bishops.    The  election  of  superin-  was  determined  upon. 

tendents  of  Sunday-schools  was  vested  in  tbe  A  fundamental  principle  was  adopted  at  the 

Quarterly  Conference,  on  tbe  nomination  of  organization  of  this  Church,  tbat  none  but  per- 

tbe  preacher  in  charge.    An  amendment  to  sons  of  the  colored  or  negro  race  should  be 

the  general  i*ide  in  relation  to  the  use  of  in-  members  of  it.    A  resolution  was  offered  at 

toxicating  liquors  was  adopted  for  submission  the  present  Conference  to  modify  this  rule,  so 

to  tbe  Annual  Conferences,  by  which,  if  it  is  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  others  (Indians 
approved,  members  will  be  required  to  avoid  •  were  particularly  contemplated),  but  it  was 

"  drunkenness,  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  almost  unanimously  r^ected. 

unless  in  cases  of  necessity."  The  Conference  was  visited  by  a  deputation 

The  bisbops  were  requested  to  address  a  representing  tbe  Louisville  District  Conference 
pastoral  letter  to  the  people,  bringing  promi-  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  A 
nently  before  them  tbe  pastoral  worsbip  of  tlie  resolution  of  thanks  was  voted  tbe  District 
Cburcb,  explaining  tbe  action  of  the  General  Conference  "for  this  expression  of  their  love," 
Conference  of  1866  respecting  class-meetings;  in  which  was  also  embodied  the  expresmon  of 
emphasizing  the  obligation  to  read  the  Script-  gratitude  to  tbe  Church  South  for  its  action  in 
ures;  deprecating  the  increasing  indulgence  organizingand  setting  apartthe  colored  Church, 
in  such  divisions  "  as  cannot  be  taken  in  tbe  and  of  tbe  desire  and  wish  of  tbe  General  Con- 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus; "  and  expressing  dis-  ference  for  tbe  perpetuation  of  friendly  rela- 
approbation  of  "  operatic  performances  in  our  tions  with  the  members  of  that  Cburcb,  *'  as 
churches,  which  drown  tbe  sense  of  our  hymns,  Christians  and  tbe  people  of  God."  The  fol- 
and  utterly  destroy  congregational  singing."  lowing  resolution  on  fraternal  relations  with 

III.  CoLOBBD  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubgh  other  churches  was  adopted : 

IN  Amebioa. — ^The  report  of  this  Cburcb,  made  JRetolved,  That  a  oommittee  on  fhitemal  greeting 

in  May,  1874,  showed  it  to  have  fifteen  An-  be  ap|)ointed  by  this  Conference;  that,  should  any 

nual  Conferences,  607  traveling  preachers,  618  Cbristian  Church  offer  fraternal  relations,  said  com- 

i^^^i  ^«^-^i.^—   Ua  frin  ^      V         roK  cs  Jj  -  Bttittee  IS  also  authorized  to  effect  the  same ;  that  the 

local  preachers,  74,719  members,  686  Sunday-  committee  is  also  authorized,  if  any  other  Church 

schoola,   1,102   Sunday-school   tcAcbers,   and  should  offer  a  union  with  our  Church,  to  effect  that 

49,955  Sunday-school  scholars.  union  with  them,  without  relinouishing  any  of  the 

Tbe  General  Conference  of  the  Colored  Meth-  rights  or  principles  of  our  Church, 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  met  at  IV.  Methodist  Pkotestakt  Chtjeoh. — Sta- 
Louisville,  Ey.,  August  5th.  The  bishops  pre-  tistical  reports  were  made  to  the  General  Con- 
sented an  address  reviewing  the  condition  of  ference  of  this  Church,  in  May,  1874,  from 
the  Church.  Many  recommended  that  as  few  twelve  conferences,  as  follows :  Number  of 
changes  as  possible  be  made  in  tbe  Book  of  ministers,  600;  of  members,  40,122;  value  of 
Discipline.  They  invited  serious  attention  to  church  property,  $999,066.  No  reports  were 
the  affairs  of  the  Book  Concern.  It  had  been  received  from  eight  conferences, 
established  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  the  previous  The  General  Cor^ference  of  the  Methodist 
General  Conference,  but  hod  not  been  success-  Protestant  Church  met  at  Lynchburg,  Va., 
fully  operated  there.     The  Book  Committee  May  1st.    Tbe  Rev.  L.  W.  Bates,  D.  D.,  of  Bal- 
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timore,  was  chosen  president.    The  most  im-  tions  of  the  appointees  to  their  Annua]  Co^- 

portant  business  transacted  by  this  body  related  ferences.     A  rule  was  made  that  **  Sabbath- 

to  the  subject  of  reunion  with  the  Metlibdist  school  superintendents  shall  be  elected  by  the 

Church.    The  Rev.  Alexander  Clark  and  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school,  sabject 

Rev.  Alexander  Robinson  were  present,  as  fra-  however,  to  the  confirmation  of  the Chwch.' 

temal  delegates  from  that  Church,  and  deliv-  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  "mat- 

ored  addresses  expressing  their  own  desire  for  ufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  liqno» 

reunion,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  favored  by  as  a  beverage,  or  the  lending  of  one's  mflniact 

the  preachers  and  members  of  their  denomi-  by  signature  or  otherwise,  in  the  procttremctt 

nation.    They  also  presented  a  letter  from  the  of  any  license  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages,"  lu 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  President  of  the  last  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Conference, 

(Jener^  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  "  manifestly  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 

expressing  similar  views.  God*s  word."    A  reorganization  of  the  Bork 

The  following  action  was  taken  on  the  sub-  Concern,  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  ir? 

ject :  business,  was  effected.    A  report  on  edncaticn 

Whvreoi,  This  General  Conference  is  satisfled  that  was  adopted  which  urged  the  duty  of  ec- 

there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  member-  couraging  popular  education  as  necessary  to 

ship  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churoh  to  hold  a  the  success  of  a  representative  Church,  sni 

General  Convention  to  take  into  ooMideration  oer-  declared  the  importance  of  educating  ministers 

tCefor^^'  '"^         constitution  of  the  Churoh:  a^d  of  establish^  denominationallnstilation, 

Ji69olv6d,  That  we  recommend  the  Annual  Confer-  of  learning.  Yadkin  College,  North  Carolini. 
ences  composing  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churoh  the  West  Virginia  Institute,  and  Western  Marv- 
to  unite  unanimously  in  a  call  for  a  General  Conven-  land  College,  were  represented  favorably.  The 
tiou,  for  the  purpose  of  eflfectmg  such  changes  In  theological  department  of  tiie  Utter  ujititntioa 
the  second,  tenth,  and  fourteenth  articles  ot  the  con-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^Xa^a  4-^  ♦i,^  «..4^.xn.»A  «p  ♦!»:» «. 
stitution  oJf  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  as  was  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the  CD- 
may  be  deemed  by  said  convention  necessary ;  to-  tire  Church.  The  enlargement  of  the  same 
gother  with  such  alterations  in  all  other  articles  of  institution  as  a  central  university  was  filso  s<i- 
tho  constitution  and  Book  of  Discipline  as  they  may  vised.     An  oflfer  was  received  from  the  tms- 


judffe  proper^             „^„,s^„  .i^.n  „«,,  .,  *k  tees  of  Bowdon  College,  Georgia,  to  transfer 

liemloed.  That  said  convention  snail  meet  at  Ab-  .,    .    .     ...    ,.       .     .,    *5^;        v 

ingdon,  vk.,  on  the  first  Friday  in  May,  1878.  their  institution  to  the  Church. 

Jiesohed.  That  a  commission  of  nine  persons  be  V.  Pbimitivk   Methodists.— The  following 


their  institution  to  the  Church. 

a.«a>,vuvw.  *^»« ..  wx«»«««.^*.  ^. ^w.-w„„  ^«       V.  Pbimitivk  Methodists.- ^ 

appointed  by  this  General  Conference  to  confer  with    is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  PrimitiTe 
auy  like  commission  from  any  Methodist  body  in     Mnf.hrvJiaf.    nhnrrtTiAa    in   fha   TTnite*!  Sute: 


auy  like  commission  from  any  Methodist  body  in  Methodist    churches    in  the   United  Sut«. 

ttr'il^o„'?h"e'?uVc'rof'Uofer°^^^^^^  ^ternGon/erence.-J<(n^r  of  cir«rit,  17: 

Protestant  Church,  and  especially  with  a  commission  of  members  approved,  977;  of  probationers 

of  nine  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  289  ;  whole  number  of  members,  1,216 ;  Don- 

of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  has  made  overtures  her  of  traveling  preachers,  16 ;  of  local  preacb- 

to  us  for  a  reunion.  ^rg^  g3 .  ^f  class-leaders,  72 ;  of  churches,  E8: 

Further,  "  believing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  of  other  preaching-places,  21 ;  of  Sandaj- 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  eflfoct  a  schools,  27 ;  of  scholars  in  the  same,  2,184;  of 
union  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churches  Sunday-school  teachers,  428 ;  value  of  clmrcli 
upon  terms  which  shall  be  alike  agreeable  and  property,  $100,404.49 ;  amount  of  debt  on  the 
honorable  to  each,  and  to  submit  the  terms  of  same,  $28,593.70 ;  amount  collected  daring  the 
union  to  the  General  Convention,"  the  Con-  year  for  missions,  $783.74 ;  income  of  the  con- 
ference provided  for  the  immediate  appoint-  tingent  fund  ffor  the  conference  year),  $111.59. 
ment  of  the  commission,  to  consist  of  mmisters  Western  uonferenee. — dumber  of  circnits 
and  laymen.  It  was  constituted  as  follows:  and  missions,  19;  of  members  approved,  1.584; 
From  Maryland,  L.  W.  Bates,  S.  B.  Souther-  of  probationers,  180 ;  whole  number  of  mem- 
land,  O.  Hammond ;  from  West  Virginia,  E.  F.  bers,  1,664;  number  of  traveling  preachers, 
Westfall,  U.  V.  Chichester;  from  North  Car-  16;  of  local  preachers,  86;  of  class-leaders, 
olina,  R.  H.  Wills,  S.  Simpson;  from  Virginia,  83 ;  of  churches,  87;  of  other  preadiing-places. 
M.  F.  Peoples,  M.  D. ;  from  Tennessee,  B.  F.  42 ;  of  parsonages,  11 ;  of  Sunday-9chool3.45: 
Duggan,  M.  D.  A  fraternal  messenger  was  re-  of  scholars  in  the  same,  2,781 ;  of  Sundar- 
ceivod  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  school  teachers,  481 ;  value  of  church  propertr. 
and  a  fraternal  oonminnication  from  the  Gen-  $67,444.89 ;  amount  of  collections  during  tbe 
oral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  year  for  missions,  $1,098.60 ;  for  the  snperan- 
Church  South,  in  session  at  Louisville,  Ky.  nuated  preachers'  fund,  $145.67 ;  for  the  con- 

Those  sections  of  the  Discipline  which  an-  ference  fund,  $54.49 ;  for  the   Bible  cao«e. 

thorized  the  order  of  deacons,  and  prescribed  $38.25.    The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 

a  form  for  the  ordination  of  deacons,  were  ministers  was  $8,395.85.    The  whole  nnniber 

stricken  out.    Provision  was  made  that  the  of  approved  members  and  probationers  in  the 

General  Conference  may  appoint  ministers  as  two  Conferences  is  2,880. 

presidents,  professors,  or  agents  in  educational  The  Eastern  Conference  met  at  Konnt  Car- 

mstitutions,  as  editors  or  agents  of  religious  mel,  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  May  1^^ 

periodicals  and  newspapers,  or  as  chaplains,  Charles  Spurr  was  elected  president   Th^  ^^' 

without  such  appointments  changing  the  rela-  lowing  test  for  membership  in  the  ch'jrcbes 
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was  adopted:  ^* Profession  of  religion,  attend-  144,  and  tbe  payments  on  accoant  of  it  $23,- 
ance  at  olass-meetings  according  to  discipline,  977.    The  income  of  the  superannuation  fund 
or  regular  attendance  on  means  of  grace ;  and  was  given  at  $27,627 ;  of  the  contingent  fund, 
to  be  supporters  of  the  cause  of  God."    The  $7,479.    The  missionary  fund  had  increased 
Conference  resolved  that  in  future  the  salary  of  upward  of  $6,000.    The  cash-sales  of  the  Book 
a  minister  in  full  connection  should  be  not  leu  Concern  had  increased  during  the  year  $6,000, 
than  $630  a  year ;  and  that  circuits  able  to  and  its  assets  exceeded  all  liabilities  $55,276. 
paj  more  without  injury  to  connectional  funds  The  financial  prospects  of  the  university 
be  requested  to  do  so.    Strong  resolutions  were  were  represented  to  be  in  a  very  promising 
adopted  in  favor  of  the  temperance  movement,  condition.    The  agent  had  obtained  $31,000 
The  Western  Conference  met  in  its  thirtieth  ofsubscriptions  since  the  preceding  Conferences- 
session  at  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  May  21st.    The  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $8,412.25,  and 
Ber.  J.  Sharp  was^  chosen  president.    New  a  bequest  and  a  gift  of  $10,000  each  had  boon 
roles  were  enacted  in  regard  to  the  new  con-  made  to  tlie  endowment  fund. 
stitation  of  the  Conference  and  lay  delegation.  The  fifty-first  annual  session  of  the  Confer- 
to  the  following  effect:  "1.  That  all  existing  enceo/the  WesUyan  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
regnlAtaons  on  delegates  to  the  Conferences  be  ada  was  held  at  Hamilton,  beginning  June  8d. 
repealed ;  2.  That  in  future  the  Annual  Con-  The  Rev.  S.  D.  Rice,  D.  D.,  presided.    Returns 
I'erence  shall  be  composed  of  the  connectional  were  made  as  follows  of  the  vote  of  the  quar- 
officers,  of  all  the  traveling  preachers  in  good  terly  meetings,  upon  the  questions  submitted 
standing  and  in  full  work,  and  one  lay  dele-  to  them  concerning  the  division  of  the  Con- 
gate  from  each  charge,  who  shall  be  selected  ferance  into  Annual  Conferences,  confedera- 
at  the  third  quarterly  meeting.    Circuits  (not  tion  with  the  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
missions)  having  one  hundred  members,  or  America,  and  union  with  the  Methodist  Kew 
more,  may  send  two  lay  delegates."    Action  Connection.    The  number  of  quarterly  meet- 
was  taken  requiring  preachers  and  quarterly  ings  entitled  to  vote  was  418,  of  which  280 
meetings  building  diurches  to  have  the  prop-  were  required  to  make  up  the  two-thirds  ma- 
erty  properly  secured  to  connectional  uses,  jority  necessary  to  carry  the  proposed  changes 
Kcsolations  were  adopted  condemning  intern-  into  effect.    They  had  voted,  concerning  con- 
peranee  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  federation  with  the  Conference  of  Eastern  Brit- 

VI.  Fbeb  Methodist  Chttbch. — The  Gen-  ish  America,  870  yeas,  2  nays ;  concerning 
eral  Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church  union  with  the  Methodist  New  Connection, 
met  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  in  October.  The  gen-  860  yeas,  12  nays ;  concerning  the  surrender 
eral  snperintendent,  in  an  address  at  the  open-  of  the  veto-power,  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
ingof  the  session,  described  the  progress  which  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  acceptance  by  the 
had  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  Church  dur-  laity  of  representation  in  the  General  Confer- 
mg  the  preceding  four  years.  Kew  fields  had  ence  instead  thereof,  889  yeas,  88  nays ;  on  a 
been  opened  in  the  South,  and  in  these,  as  well  change,  in  the  constitution,  proposed  to  take 
08  in  the  North  and  West,  the  Church  was  effect  if  union  should  be  effected,  841  yeas,  81 
making  considerable  advances,  and  was  fepre-  nays ;  on  a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the 
sented  as  exerting  a  powerful  influence.  The  Canadian  Conference,  proposed  to  take  effect 
Geoeral  Conference  having  secured  an  act  of  if  union  should  not  be  carried,  805  yeas,  67  nays. 
iDcorporation,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Travis,  the  Rev.  The  president  stated  that  official  instructions 
J.  E.  Terrill,  0.  P.  Rogers,  and  J.  L.  "Ward,  had  been  received  from  the  Conference  of  East- 
were  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees.  A  general  em  British  America  that  all  the  propositions 
missionary  board  was  organized,  to  have  its  submitted  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  union 
central  office  in  New  York  City.  It  is  to  con-  had  been  accepted  almost  unanimously.  A 
sist  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Church,  two  deputation  was  received  from  the  Conference 
ministers,  and  two  laymen.  The  course  of  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  who  asked 
stndj  for  mmisters  was  revised  and  improved,  the  consent  of  the  Conference  to  an  alteration 
The  Conference  decided  to  elect  two  general  which  that  body  desired  to  have  made  in  the 
Buperintendents,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  of  28d  section  of  the  Articles  of  Union.  As 
the  General  Conference,  New  York,  and  the  originally  adopted,  the  section  in  question 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  were  chosen  to  read :  "  Any  act  of  the  General  Conference 
that  office.  Two  new  conferences,  the  Wis-  affectingtherightsandprivilegesof  the  Annual 
consin  and  the  Iowa  Conferences,  were  organ-  Conference  shall  become  law  only  when  it  se- 
ized. The  Illinois  Conference  was  made  to  cures  a  mtgority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
emhrace  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  of  the  General  Conference,  who  may  vote 
city  and  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  thereon,  and  also  a  mjgority  of  the  members 

VII.  Weslktan  Methodist  Chueoh  in  Can-  of  the  several  ensuing  Annual  Conferences  who 
ADA  AND  Eastern  Bbttish  Amebica. — The  re-  may  be  present  and  vote  thereon." 

port  on  Sunday-schools  submitted  to  the  Wes-  The  Conference    of  the  New  Connection 

levan  Conference  of  Canada  showed  that  there  asked  that  the  latter  clause  be  omitted,  and  in 

were  1,002  such  schools,  with  9,617  teachers,  its  stead  there  be  inserted :  "  Provided  also 

tod  71,588  scholars.    The  receipts  of  the  chil-  that  such  act  be  not  disapproved  of  by  a  ma- 

Qren'3  fund  were  reported  to  have^been  $24,-  jority  of  the  next  ensuing  Annual  Confer- 
voL.  XIV. — 85    A 
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ences.*'    The  Conference  accepted  the  pro*  ^^ :  Any  act  of  the  Gexwnl  Conferenoe  affaeting 

nosed  modification  ^^®  rights  aud  prLviUffos  of  the  Annual  Confereacet 

•^  Ti. A  i.^ :^La  a^  ^.r.^A  ^-u^  r3^«^.«i  n««  ahall  become  law  only  when  it  seciirea  a  majority 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  General  Oon-  ^^  two-thirda  of  the  members  of  the  Genend  Con- 
ference m  Toronto,  m  September.  The  three  ferenoe  who  may  be  present  and  vote  thereon :  pro- 
Annoal  Oonferenoea,  into  which  the  Wesleyan  vided,  aUo,  that  such  act  be  not  disapproYed  of  bj 
body  in  America  has  been  divided,  met  for  »  migority  of  the  next  ensuing  Annual  Conferenoe; 

organi^tjonlmmedUtely, after  the  «Uonrn-  ;ll»'X^fTrtiir^'b^'lbiiCt"th: 
ment  of  the  Conference.  Bixty-three  lay  dele-  English  Conference :  also  that  a  deputation  be  ap- 
gates  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  as  mem-  pointed  to  tbe  next  Wesleyan  Conference^  aoliciting 
bers  to  the  Oonference,  and  took  part  in  its  their  approval  of  our  interpretation  of  said  twenty- 
proceedings,  t^d  clause. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Canferenee  o/Ecut-  In  accordance  with  this  resolntion,  a  depn- 

ern  British  America  met  at  Oharlottetown,  tation  was  sent  to  the  Wesleyan  Oonferenoe  to 

Prince  Edward  Island.    Reports  were  present-  ask  its  approval  of  the  proposed  chaoge  in  the 

edofthe  votes  ofthe  Quarterly  Boards  npon  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  a  memorial  was  pre- 

qnestionssnbmitted  to  them  regarding  the  pro-  pared  to  be  sent  to  the  English  Conference, 

posed  nnion  with  the  Conferences  of  Canada  An  extra  meeting  of  the  Ccmference  was  tp- 

and  of  the  New  Connection,  and  the  adoption  pointed  to  be  held  at  Milton,  in  Angnst,  to 

of  lay  representation.     On  each  section  the  consider  the  action  that  might  be  taken  by  tbe 

vote  was,  yeas  125,  nays  8.    Three  boards  bad  Wesleyan  and  English  Conferences  on  the  qnes- 

declined  to  vote.    The  modification  of  the  plan  tions  submitted  to  them, 

of  union,  which  was  asked  by  the  Conference  of  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  total 

the  New  Connection,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 

union  was  declared  carried.    The  Nova  Scotia  and  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law ;  also  against 

Conference  was  organized  July  8d.  the  use  of  tobacco. 

VIII.  Methodist  New  Conneotiok  in  Can-  The  Conference  met  a  second  time,  pursuant 
ADA. — The  forty-sixth  annual  (7(9n/<jr«i«d<>/'tAd  to  adjournment,  at  Milton,  August  12th,  to 
Methodist  New  Connection  in  Canada  met  at  hear  the  reports  of  the  deputations  who  had 
Milton,  May  20th.  The  Rev.  D.  Savage  was  been  appointed  to  visit  the  English  Conference 
chosen  president  The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Canada, 
presented  a  report  giving  the  returns  of  the  The  deputation  to  the  English  Conference  re- 
votes  of  the  Quarterly  Boards,  which  met  in  ported  rerbally  that  they  had  been  well  re- 
November,  1873,  on  the  question  of  union  with  ceived,  and  that  the  Conference  had  riven  its 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  also  a  number  consent  to  the  severance  of  the  Canadiaa 
of  communications  which  had  passed  between  branch  of  the  Connection  from  the  parent 
them  and  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  body  and  its  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
Parent  Conference  in  England.  The  English  etice.  The  deputation  to  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ComnUttee  had  endeavored  to  defeat  the  union  ference  reported  that  that  Conferenoe  had 
movement,  and  to  that  end  sent  over  messen-  readily  accepted  the  amendment,  or  new  con- 
gers to  present  its  views  to  the  Canadian  struction,  which  the  New  Connection  had  sug- 
Charches.  The  Executive  Committee  had  ob-  gested  to  be  made  to  the  articles  of  union, 
jected  to  this  action,  and  protested  against  it  The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
as  a  violation  of  an  agreement  which  bad  been  adopted : 

entered  into  between  the  representatives  of  the  Whereas.  This  Conference,  at  its  former  session, 

English  and  Canadian  Conferences,  that  no  at-  held  in  Milton  on  May  28, 1874,  did  agree  to  adopt 

tempt  should  be  made  to  influence  the  decision  the  basis  of  union,  on  condition  that  the  Wesleyan 

of  the  quarterly  meetings  until  they  should  have  S^'^*®^ «°°? .??  Canada,  the  Wesleyan  Confereuw  of 

opportnmty  to  record  their  rotes  on  the  enb-  ttSMnfetTc^^E^^l^'d  S'^pT^^ 

ject.     The  report  of  the  votes  showed  that  declaration  of  union,  with  the  iiiterpreUtion  of 

fifty-six  quarterly  meetings  had  declared  in  clause  28  in  the  basis  then  agreed  to  :  and  whereas 

favor  of  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  these  conditions  have  since  been  fulfilled  by  all  the 

and  nineteen  against  it.    The  subject  was  then  contracting  parties,  this  Conferenoe  hereby  declares 

^^^^r,»^A  4-^  «  ^^,^i4-t-^A  ii+^  ^^^nol,!.^.  4-i^»  -»^«  Its  final  acceptance  ofthe  terms  ot  union  between 

referred  to  a  coram  ttee     to  consider  the  con-  ^^^  Wesleyai  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  and  the 

nectional  situation,"  composed  of  representa-  Methodist  New  Connection  Church  of  Canada,  all 

tives  of  the  union  and  the  anti-union  parties,  necessary  legal  provisions  to  be  determined  by  the 

This  committee  agreed  upon  the  following  re-  General  Conference  of  the  United  Wesleyan  Meth- 

port  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  diflTerences  on  ^^^^  Church  of  Canada, 

the  subject  existing  within  the  Connection,  and  Another  resolution,  which  was  passed,  rec- 

it  was  cordially  adopted,  with  one  opposing  ognized  the  services  which  the  English  New 

vote  :  Connection  had  through  many  years  rendered 

Whereas^  A  minority  of  the  quarterly  meetm^s  to  their  Canadian  mission,  and  the  liberality 

have  adopted  the  oasis  of  the  proposed  union  sub-  with  which  they  had  sustained  it.    Delegates 

mitted  by  OUT  hwt  Conferenoe:     ^     ^      ^.^        ^  were  elected  to  the  General  Conferenoe  of 

Besoivedy  That  this  Conference  herebv  ratifies  and  fu^   TJr>i¥^A   ^ff^o^^Tr^^  \r^*u,>Jii^  rvKn^k  «f 

adopu  the  basis  of  union,  provided  th:kt  our  inter-  *J^®   Y      r.   ^^sfem  Methodist  Church  of 

pretation  of  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  basis  of  Canada,  after  whioh  a  nnal  acgoumment  was 

union  be  approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  made. 
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IX.  Methodist  OHrmcH  or  Canada. — ^The 
results  of  the  latest  estimates  of  the  nnmber 
of  ministers  and  members  of  the  three  bodies 
which  have  united  in  the  Methodist  Ohoroh 
of  Canada  are  embodied  in  the  following  table : 


CHUBCHES. 


Wesley  an  Methodist  Church  in 
Caoada 

Wealeyan  Methodist  Charch  in 
Eastern  British  America. . . . 

Methodist  New  Connection 
Chnroh  in  Canada.. 

Total 


Hinliton. 


605 

304 
119 


1,016 


M«mb«rB. 


Q9,»9 

17,580 

7,587 


94,889 


Pnte- 


4,489 

8,870 

275 


8,184 


The  fir$t  General  Cor^erenee  of  the  United 
Wesley  an  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  met  in 
the  Metropolitan  Wesley  on  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto,  September  16,  1874.  The  Hon.  L. 
A.  Wilmot,  ei-Grovemor  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  chosen  chairman  pro  tern.  Subsequently, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgerton  Ryerson  was  elected 
President  of  the  General  Conference  for  four 
years.  It  was  decided  that  persons  who  had 
been  elected  as  alternative  delegates  should  be 
admitted  as  members.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  session  a  resolution  constituting  the  Con- 
ference was  adopted. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  it 
was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  Church 
should  be  Ths  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
A  General  Conference  seal  was  adopted,  to 
have  upon  it  the  words,  "  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
The  best  of  all  is  God  is  with  us."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  present  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  addressed  the  Con- 
ference, and  expressed  the  acquiescence  of 
that  body  in  the  union. 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  ac^ustment  of  the  connectional 
interests  and  enterprises,  hitherto  distributed 
among  three  distinct  conferences,  so  as  to  con- 
form them  to  the  changed  conditions  resultant 
upon  consolidation.  The  constitution,  boun- 
daries, and  functions  of  the  six  Annual  Confer- 
ences were  defined.  Three  of  these  confer- 
ences, the  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  London 
Conferences,  are  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec:  and  three,  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  Newfoundland  conferences,  are  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  The  Annual  Conferences 
were  left  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  they  already  possessed,  except  such 
OS  had  been  vested  in  the  General  Conference, 
inclading  those  of  choosing  their  presidents, 
secretaries,  and  chairmen  of  districts  by  ballot, 
from  among  their  own  members,  of  examining 
ministerial  characters,  and  of  stationing  min- 
isters. Provision  was  made  for  the  adjust- 
ment, for  the  present,  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
circuits  of  the  former  Wesleyan  and  New  Con- 
nection Conferences  where  they  may  overlap 
each  other.    The  missionary  committee  were 


authorized  to  take  the  income  arising  from  the 
New  Connection  Missionary  Society,  and,  con- 
sidering the  independent  circuits  as  domestic 
missions,  to  make  equitable  grants  to  them. 
Provisions  were  also  made  for  effecting  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
circuits ;  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  Church 
property;  and  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Wesleyan  and  New  Connection 
Churches.  Plans  were  devised  for  adjusting 
the  relations  of  the  General  Conference  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Connection. 
These  consisted  of  one  university,  five  colleges, 
and  numerous  academies.  An  Educational 
Society  was  recommended ;  an  Educational  In- 
stitute for  the  French  Canadians  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  proposed.  It  was  stated 
that  the  colleges  and  schools  at  present  in 
operation  required  to  maint>ain  them  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year  more  than  their  pres- 
ent income.  A  scheme  was  adopted  to  regu* 
late  the  tenure  of  Church  property,  and  a 
standing  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  for  a  General 
Conference  Missionary  Society,  membership  in 
which  should  be  determined  by  subscriptions 
of  four  dollars  a  year  and  upward.  Existing 
missionary  societies  were  recognized  as  auxil- 
iaries, and  provision  was  made  for  district  and 
Annual  Conference  societies.  The  income  of 
the  Missionary  Society  for  the  current  year 
was  reported  to  have  been  $150,000.  The 
Book  Committee  was  constituted,  to  consist  of 
thirty-seven  ministerial  and  lay  members,  to 
be  selected  proportionately  from  the  several 
Annual  Conferences.  It  is  to  be  divided  into 
Eastern  and  Western  sections,  which  will  meet 
yearly,  and  it  will  itself  meet  as  a  whole  at 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  General 
Conference,  and  make  a  full  report  of  its 
doings.  The  book  and  printing  establishments 
at  Toronto  and  Halifax  were  ordered  con- 
tinued, and  action  was  taken  toward  establish- 
ing an  agency  at  Montreal.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  and  prepare  the  materials 
for  a  new  hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  submit  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  next  General  Conference.  The 
salaries  of  unmarried  ministers  were  fixed  at 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  mini- 
mum stipend  of  married  ministers  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  including 
house-rent  and  all  other  costs.  The  Confer- 
ence was  visited  by  fraternal  delegates  from 
several  other  Methodist  Churches  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  from  the  British 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connection  Conferences. 
It  adopted  addresses  and  appointed  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  Genefal  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  of  the  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion in  England,  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  and  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Connection. 
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An  address  was  also  adopted  to  Lord  Daf-  XI.  Pbimititx  Methodist  OHrBoe  ts  Gan- 

ferin,  Gorernor-Greneral  of  Canada.  ad  a. — ^Tbis  Church  hod,  in  1874,  89  ministers, 

X.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuech  in  Can-  5,618  members,  and  1,163  probationers. 
ADA. — ^The  reports  of  the  three  Conferences  of  The  Coj\ferenee  of  the  Primitive  MethodUt 
this  Church  shovr  a  total  of  488  churches,  236  Connection  in  Canada  met  at  Toronto,  June 
traveling  preachers,  and  22,641  members.  The  5th.  The  Rev.  S.  Antlitf  presided.  A  mes- 
number  of  parsonages  is  given  at  184.  The  sage  was  received  from  the  English  Confer- 
to  tal  value  of  churches  and  parsonages  is  esti-  ence,  announcing  that  that  body  had  mode  s 
mated  to  be  $800,650.  The  entire  receipts  for  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Canadian 
missions  in  1874  were  $13,804.15,  or  $918.83  work.  The  Conference  decided  to  undertake 
more  than  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year,  to  establish  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of 

The  General   Conference  of  the  Methodist  opening  a  mission  at  once  in  Manitoba,  and  to 

Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  met  at  Napance,  instruct  the  Missionary  Committee  to  open 

Ontario,  August  26th.    Bishop  Richardson  pre-  such  a  mission  as  soon  as  a  guarantee  fund  of 

sided.    It  was  decided  that  the  first  business  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  five 

in  order  should  be  the  election  of  an  additional  years  should  have  been  secured.    A  meeting 

bishop.    The  Rev.  John  Morrison  Reid,  D.  D.,  was  immediately  held  in  the  interest  of  the 

one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  of  the  Meth-  proposed  mission,  at  which  the  whole  sum  re- 

odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  quired  as  a  condition  for  its  establishment  was 

was  chosen  to  that  office.    He  declined  to  ac-  secured. 

cept,  and  a  second  election  was  held.     The  XII.  Bible  Christian  Chubch  in  Canada. 

Rev.  A.  Carman,  D.  D.,  President  of  Albert  — ^This  Church  was  estimated  to  have  in  Cana- 

College,  was  chosen,  and,  accepting,  was  or-  da,  in  1874,  72  ministers  and  6,700  members, 

dained  bishop.  The  Twentieth  Conference  of  the  BibU  Chris- 

Piovision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  lay  tian  Church  in  Canada  met  in  London,  June 

delegates  to  the  Conference.  4th.    The  Rev.  William  Hooper  was  elected 

The  following  new  rule  was  adonted  to  gov-  President.     The  following  items  relating  to 

ern  the  appointment  of  presiding  elders:  *^That  the  state  of  the  connection  were  reported: 

each  Annual  Conference  shall  elect  two  mem-  Increase — itinerant  preachers,  5 ;  churches,  S; 

bers  from  each  district,  by  and  with  whose  other  places  of  worship,  4;   admitted  during 

consent  the  bishop  shall  appoint  the  presiding  the  year,  530 ;   deaths,  8 ;  on  trial,  433 ;  ap- 

elders."  proved  n^embers,  187;   in  churoh-feUowship, 

Provision  was  made  respecting  the  appoint-  570.  Decrease — ^local  preachers,  21 ;  remov- 
ment  of  a  layman  to  the  office  of  book-agent,  als,  128.  The  entire  value  of  the  church  prop- 
in  case  the  Conference  or  the  Book  Committee  erty  was  reported  to  be  $306,379,  against 
should  be  disposed  to  make  it.  The  committee  which  were  debts  to  the  amount  of  $61^272, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  previous  Gen-  leaving  a  value  over  incumbrances  of  $245,106. 
eral  Conference,  four  years  before,  on  the  sub-  Of  this  amount,  at  least  $175,000  was  said  to 
jectof  Methodist  union,  made  a  report  relating  have  been  accumulated  within  the  preceding 
the  steps  which  they  had  taken  in  negotiating  ten  years.  The  churches  provided  accommo- 
with  the  other  Methodist  bodies  of  the  Domin-  dation  for  28,542  persons.  The  atteudance  up- 
ion,  and  announcing  their  failure  up  to  the  on  worship  was  good.  The  report  on  Sunday- 
present  sime  to  accomplish  the  object  sought,  schools  showed  the  number  of  scholars  to  bo 
They  spoke  of  the  union  which  had  been  effect-  8,542,  and  of  teachers  1,126. 
ed  between  the  Wesleyan  and  the  New  Con-  Other  Methodist  churches  in  Canada  are : 
nection  Methodists,  and  recommended  the  ap-  The  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Ai- 

Somtment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  other  rican),  47  ministers,  2,800  members ;  and  The 

[ethodist  bodies  on  the  subject.    A  committee  Independent  Methodist  Churchy   7  ministers, 

was  accordingly  appointed,  to  consider  and  500  members. 

formulate  a  basis  of  union  "  with  the  Method-  XIII.  "WesletAn  METnoDiar  Conxection.— 

ists  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  the  Continent,  or  The  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  this  Church 

any  branch  or  section  thereof."    The  commit-  is,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  Deed  of  Decla- 

tee  consists  of  the  bishop,  the  secretary  of  the  ration,  enrolled  in  Chancery  and  dated  Feb- 

Conference  (Rev.  Michael  Benson),   Thomas  ruary  28,  1784,  defined  to  be  "The  Yearly 

Webster,  J.  Gardiner,  T.  B.  Brown,  S.  Morri-  Conference  of  the  People  called  Methodists,'' 

son,  W.  Pirritte,  8.  M.  Thomas,  D.  Wilson,  and  to  consist  of  "  Preachers  and  Expounders 

J.  H.  Andrews,  and  J.  C.  Huflftnan.  of  God's  Holy  Word,  commonly  called  Metho- 

A  -deputation  was  appointed  to  convey  the  dist   Preachers."    The  number  of   members 

greeting  of  the  Conference  to  the  first  General  forming  this  Conference  is  one  hundred,  but, 

Conference  of  the  United  Wesleyan  Methodist  besides  these,  there  are  present  at  its  meetings 

Church  of  Canada,  which  was  to  meet  in  To-  other  ministers,  authorized  by  their  district 

ronto  on  the  16th  of  September.    A  constitu-  meetings  to  attend. 

tion  was  adopted  for  the  Missionary  Society  The  Cor^erence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  Connection  met  at  Camborne,  Cornwadl,  July 
and  trustees  were  appointed  to  secure  the  in-  29  th.  The  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Corn- 
corporation  of  such  a  society.  mittee  of  Review  began  Friday,  July  24th. 
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The  Committee  on  General  Education  reported 
the  number  of  day-schools  under  local  com- 
mittees to  be  886 ;  nmnber  of  day-schools  not 
under  local  committees,  20 ;  number  of  schol- 
ars, 178,717,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year 
of  7,845 ;  average  attendance  upon  the  day- 
schools,  116,332;  number  of  Sunday-schools, 
5,787;  of  teachers  and  officers  in  the  same, 
110,123,  showing  an  increase  from  the  previ- 
ous year  of  1,667 ;  number  of  scholars,  688,986, 
showing  an  increase  of  22,220.  Increaee  of  the 
Schools:  Amount  of  *'  chilidren's  pence ''  during 
the  year,  £71,743 ;  amount  of  Government  an- 
nual grants,  £66,518 ;  received  from  subscrip- 
tions, etc.,  £22,452;  total  income,  £160,178, 
or  £13,126  more  than  the  income  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  Chapel  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  sanctioned  during  the  year  385  erections 
and  enlargements,  by  which  nearly  2,000  addi- 
tional sittings  were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £337,- 
000.  The  total  amount  that  had  been  expended 
during  the  year  upon  erections  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  debts  was  £378,000.  The  sum  of  £320,- 
000  had  been  contributed  for  these  purposes,  or 
£80,000  more  than  had  been  received  the  year 
before.  There  were  now  6,712  chapels,  with 
1,563,797  sittings,  an  increase  of  1,430  chapels 
and  518,075  sittings  since  1851. 

The  Rev.  William  Morley  Punshon,  LL.  D., 
was  elected  President  of  the  Conference. 

A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
a  connectional  Sunday-school  union. 

Regulations  were  adopted  in  regard  to  local 
preaching,  having  in  view  the  encouragement 
and  assbtance  of  suitable  men  in  preparing  for 
this  sphere  of  work,  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  qualification. 

A  concentration  of  the  system  of  education 


at  the  New  Kingswood  and  the  Woodhouse 
Grove  Schools  was  determined  upon. 

A  committee  had  been  apoointed  by  the 
previous  Conference  to  consider  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  persons 
not  members  of  the  society  who  may  desire  to 
receive  the  Lord^s  Supper  at  the  hands  of  con- 
nectional ministers.  The  number  of  persons 
of  this  class  was  found  to  be  increasing  rapidly, 
and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  adopt  some 
plan  of  action  to  bring  them  under  pastoral  in- 
fluence and  induce  them  to  become  members. 
The  committee  made  a  report  recommending 
the  following  regulations  to  be  observed  toward 
such  persons:  ^^1.  They  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  seen  by  one  of  the  ministers  resi- 
dent in  the  circuit,  and  conversed  with  as  to 
their  spiritual  condition.  2.  They  should  be 
met  or  pastorally  visited  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters periodically,  at  least  once  a  quarter.  3. 
The  names  of  all  such  persons  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  proper  book,  to  be  kept  by  one  of 
the  ministers.  4.  Communicants'  tickets  should 
be  given  to  such  persons  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters quarterly.  The  list  of  such  communicants 
kept  by  any  minister  should  be  handed  to  his 
successor.  6.  No  such  communicant  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  leaders'  or  quar- 
terly meeting."  A  seventh  rule  authorized  the 
leader  to  withhold  tickets  in  the  case  of  any 
communicant  against  whose  character  and  con- 
duct any  reasonable  objection  should  be  enter- 
tained. The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  sent  to  the  district  meetings  for  their  action. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  subordinate  and  affiliated 
Conferences  of  this  body,  as  officially  published 
in  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  British 
Conference  for  1874 : 


CONnERENCS& 


I.  Bbitibh  Ck>HraBEHcs : 

Great  Britain 

Ireland  and  Irish  MiBsions. 
Foreign  Missions 

TT.  FbENCH  COVrESBKSCE 

IIL  AUSTRATiABTAW  COKnBBNCS. 
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The  numbers  of  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Conferences  of  Canada  and  Eastern  British 
America,  which  have  heretofore  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  general  summaries,  are 
omitted  from  the  present  one,  the  connection 
of  those  Conferences  with  the  British  Confer- 
ence having  been  dissolved. 

The  Irish  Wesley  an  Conference  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  British  Conference,  and  its  returns 
OS  to  numbers  and  the  condition  of  the  funds 
are  included  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
latter  body.  A  separation  of  the  accounts  was 
made  in  1878,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
auxiliary  fund  for  worn-out  ministers  and  wid- 
ows, and  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  allotted  to 
the  Irish  Conference  as  an  offset  to  the  claims 
its  members  had  on  the  general  fund.    At  the 


meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1874  the  sum  of 
£10,000  was  added  to  this  amount  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Irish  laity.  During  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1874,  £9,188  were  raised  for 
the  home  mission  and  contingent  fund,  and 
£9,872  were  expended  on  its  account;  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  General  Educational  Committee 
were  £1,550,  and  their  expenditures  £1,449. 

The  Irish  Cor^ference  met  at  Dublin,  June  8th. 
The  Rev.  George  T.  Pecks  presided.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  Conference 
of  1878,  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Metiiodist  Conference,  with  refer- 
ence to  bringing  the  two  Churches  into  closer 

*  Ezclnsive  of  misBionariee  in  Ireland. 
t  The  Freoch  miuisters  who  are  employed  in  the  Chan- 
nel lelandB  district  are  not  incladcd  in  these  retnmB. 
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relations,  and  ultimate  onion.    The  committee  the  Methodbt  Kew  Connection  met  at  Hsiikf 

reported  that  they  had  had  several  meetings  Jmie  15th.    The  Rey.  W.  Wilshaw  wti  cbotsi 

during  the  year,  vith  satisfootorj  results.    The  President.    The  most  important  feature  of  thd 

principal  question  to  be  a^Jnsted  was  that  of  proceedings  related  to  the  request  of  theCaiu- 

representation  of  the  laity  in  the  Conference,  dian  Conference  for  permission  to  oonsamm&te 

In  the  Primitiye  Wesleyan  Chorch  the  laity  its  projected  union  with  the  conferences  of  the 

participate  equally  with  the  ministers  in  legis-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada, 

lation,  and  in  all  proceedings  aftecting  the  gen-  Resolations    were    received   from  eererd 

erid  interest  of  tne  Church.    In  the  Wesleyan  quarterly  meetings  asking  the  Conference  to 

Church,  the  laymen  have  no  part  in  the  Con-  consider  whether  such  an  alteration  in  the  t£^t 

ference  itself^  but  are  only  permitted  to  act  on  of  Chnrch*membership  could  not  be  ttfely 

the  preparatory  committees,  through  which  made  as  would  enable  the  leaders*  meetings 

they  may  recommend  legislation,  but  cannot  of  the  several  societies  to  recognize  and  ivtora 

otherwise  govern  it.    The  subject  was  care-  as  members,  not  only  those  who  meet  in  chas, 

fully  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and  a  reso-  but  all  pious  persons  who  statedly  worship 

lution  was  adopted,  '^  that  the  prayer  of  the  and  communicate  with  them.     The  qoestion 

memorialists  should  be  granted."    The  Prim-  was  remitted  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  viih 

itive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  met  at  the  request  that  they  transmit  an  expresio^ 

Dublin  at  the  same  time  with  this  body.    Dur-  of  their  views  to  the  annual  committee,  to  te 

ing  the  session  its  members  were  invited  to  by  them  classified  and  presented  to  the  ner. 

breakfast  with  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Conference.    The  best  means  of  extendmg  the  XV.  PieiMiTrvB  Methodist  CoNmcnoy.— 

salvation  of  the  gospel  in  Ireland  was  discussed  The  following  statistics  of  the  Primitive  M«th- 

on  the  occasion.  The  proposed  union  of  the  two  odist  Connection,  including  the  misaoiu  acJ 

Churches  was  referrea  to,  but  no  business  was  the  colonies,  were  reported  to  the  Conference, 

done  relative  to  it,  because  it  was  understood  June  dd :  Members,  164,660,  an  increase  of 

that  further  negotiation  should  be  suspended  4,002  from  1878;  traveling  preachers,  1,0*20; 

until  the  introduction  of  lay  representation  local  preachers,  14,888;  olasa-leaders,  9,961; 

into  the  Irish  Conference  should  be  secured.  connectional  chapels,  8,826^  other  preaching- 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  places,  2,571 ;  Sunday-schools,  8,686 ;  teacberj 
Society  was  held  in  London,  'May  4th.  The  in  the  same,  49,887 ;  Sunday-echool  schoiari 
receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  were  re-  806,888.  Alaterreport  from  the  Canada  Con- 
ported  to  have  been :  *^  Home  receipts,''  £122,-  ference,  received  after  the  regular  retamswere 
092  7s,  Id, ;  Foreign  receipts  (from  affiliated  made  up,  swelled  the  total  increase  of  mem- 
conferences  and  the  mission  districts),  £45,902  hers  to  4,114.  Increase  was  shown  in  all  the 
14«.  7d, :  total,  £167,995  Is,  Sd.  The  ex-  other  particulars,  except  that  of  dass-leaden. 
penditnres  had  been:  General  expenditures.  The  total  value  of  connectional  property  was 
including  the  cost  of  the  Canton  and  Hankow  estimated  at  not  less  than  £1,597,574.  Ninetr- 
Missions,  and  of  the  missions  in  Italy  and  nine  new  chapels  had  been  built  doring  the 
Spain,  £154,818  8«.  5d, ;  for  payment  of  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £87,000.  The  total  increase 
balance  on  the  mission  premises  in  Paris,  from  chapels  was  £195,554;  sittings  were  {iro- 
£4,778  Us.  2d. ;  for  Rome  and  Naples,  £6,861  vided  for  715,289  persons,  but  two-thirds  of 
12s.  lOd. :  total,  £166,458  7».  5d.  them  were  not  occupied.    The  debts  on  chip- 

XIV.  MicTHODisT  New  Connection. — The  els  had  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £42,0Ci0. 
returns  of  the  members  in  connection  of  this  The  fifty-fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Prim- 
denomination,  made  to  the  Conference  in  June,  itive  Methodist  Connection  was  held  at  Hull 
showed  a  decrease  (exclusive  of  Canada)  of  beginning  June  12th.  The  Rev.  W.  Rowe  was 
188  members,  and  an  increase  of  485  proba-  chosen  President.  The  most  important  topic 
tioners.  The  amount  of  colloctions  and  sub-  considered  related  to  the  invitation  of  minis- 
scriptions  during  the  year  for  the  Chapel  Fund  ters  to  stations. 

was  reported  to  have  been  £698  7«.  9^.   Chapel  The  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  Pnmitirt 

debts,  on  trust  estates,  had  been  paid  off,  to  Methodist  MissioTtary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 

the  amount  of  upward  of  £18,000.    More  than  don,  April  28th.    The  report  reviewed  in  sot* 

£12,000  had  been  contributed  toward  the  erec-  cession  the  home  missions,  the  colonial  su- 

tion  and  enlargement  of  chapels  and  schools,  tions,  and  the  foreign  missions.     It  showed 

The  increase  of  the  Home  Mission  Fond,  for  progress  and  success  in  all  departments  of  the 

the  year,  was  reported  to  have  been  £1,661  work. 

18a.  Id.;  the  expenditures  had  been  £1,591  United  Methodist  Fbeb  Chubchm.— The 

7a.  Sd.    The  debt  of  the  fand  had  been  slightly  statistics  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Chnreb- 

reduced,  and  was  now  £404.    The  total  re-  es  for  1874  are  as  follows :  In  Great  Britsiu, 

ceipts  of  the  year  for  foreign  and  colonial  mis-  members,  61,259 ;  persons  on  trial  formember- 

sions  had  been  £7,220  6a.  5^.,  showing  a  net  ship,  5,650 ;  increase,  581 ;  in  the  fcM^ign  std- 

increase  of  £1,658  15a.  Gd.  over  the  receipts  tions,  members,  6,112;  persons  on  trial,  543: 

of  the  previous  year.     A  balance  remained  totals ;  itinerant  ministers,  884 ;  supemnmera- 

over  the  expenditures  of  £2,924  17a.  ries,  24 ;  local  preachers,  8,861 ;  class-leaders, 

The  seventy-eighth  Annual  Conference  of  4,312;  members,  67,871;  on  trial,  6,105;  re- 
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moYals,  5,969 ;  withdrawals,  2,986 ;  deaths, 
1,070;  ohapela,  1,811;  other  preaching-rooms, 
262 ;  chapek  hoilt  during  the  year,  40 ;  chap- 
els enlarged,  10. 

The  Chapel  Gammittee  reported  to  the  An« 
nnal  Assembly  that  86  chapels  had  been  built 
or  enlarged,  and  18  school-rooms  built  at  a 
total  cost  of  £62,740,  of  which  £84,920  had 
been  received. 

Reports  were  made  to  the  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  condition  of  other  benevolent  funds  as 
follows:  Beneficent  and  superannuation  funds, 
total  amount  of  capital,  £19,676 ;  increase  dur- 
ing the  year,  £1,815. — Children's  fund :  income, 
£1,549  10s.  &d. ;  disbursements,  £1,540  4«.  44* 
Theological  Institute :  income,  £871  18«.  2d, 

The  receipts  of  the  Book-Koom  for  business 
done  were  reported  to  have  been  £6,059,  from 
which  a  benefit  had  been  derived  of  £1,125. 

The  Annttal  Assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches  met  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
July  29th.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Garside  was 
chosen  President. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  was 
held  in  London,  April  28th.  The  Lord-Mayor 
of  London  presided.  The  report  of  the  treas- 
nrer  showed  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  to  have  been :  from  home  resources,  £9,501 
14«.  10(2. ;  f^om  foreign  local  contributions, 
£5,046  19«.  nd. :  total,  £14,548  14«.  U,  This 
amount  showed  an  increase  of  £625  4«.  over 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

XVII.  Wesletan  Refobm  UmoN. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
chorches  of  the  Wedeyan  Reform  Union :  num- 
ber of  chapels  and  preaching-places,  256 ;  of 
preachers,  600;  of  preachers  on  tria],  85;  of 
ministers,  16 ;  of  leaders,  502 ;  of  members, 
7,687 ;  of  members  on  trial,  422 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  181 ;  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  8,128 ; 
of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  18,615 ;  of  day- 
schools,  4. 

Xyni.  Bible  Chbistiaks. — ^The  statistics 
of  this  denomination  are  as  follows :  Number 
of  itinerant  preachers,  272;  of  local  preachers, 
U47;  of  chapels,  878;  of  members,  25,690; 
of  persons  on  trial  for  membership,  1,182;  of 
Sundaj-school  teachers,  9,529;  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  49,407.  These  returns  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  all  the  departments. 
MEXICO  (EeTASOS  UmDos  db  M£jico,  Az- 
tec, MtwUi)^  a  federal  republic  occupying  the 
soathweetem  portion  of  the  Korth  American 
Continent,  comprised  between  latitude  15°  and 
n'  27'  north,  and  longitude  86**  34'  and  117° 
west.  Its  boundaries  are :  North,  by  the  United 
States  (California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas) ;  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  Balize ;  south  by  Guatemala ; 
vxA  south  and  west  by  tiie  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  present  territorial  division  of  the  re- 
pablieis  into  twenty-seven  States,  one  Federal 
l^trict,  and  one  Territory,  which,  with  their 
areas,  population  (in  1871),  and  capitals  are  as 
follows : 


STATES. 

▲Main 

■q.  m. 

Population. 

OapttBla. 

Agniis  Calientes... 

Campeachy 

Chiapas 

2,816 

88,068 

16.769 

106,896 

98.807 

8,898 
43,648 
11,180 
84,886 

8,480 
48,697 

9,698 
81,609 

1,898 
14,368 
87.889 

9,696 

8,489 
88,889 
86,987 
81,028 
13,716 
88,659 

1.498 

87,488 

88,663 

26,685 

65 

69,083 

140,680 
60,866 
193,987 
179,971 
96,897 
68,888 
185,077 
874,043 
800,089 
404,807 
934,680 
660,668 
618,»10 
160.884 
174,000 
646,726 
697,788 
168,286 
476,600 
168,095 
109.888 
88,707 
108,778 
181,665 
459.268 
428,865 

Agnas  Calientes. 

Campeachy. 

Chiapas. 

OhlhniihqA,, ,-,.... 

Chlbnahaa. 

Coatanila 

Saltillo. 

CoUma. 

Colima. 

Dorengo 

Darantro. 

Onanajnato 

Gnenero 

Ooanajoato. 
Guerrero. 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Pachuca. 
Guadalaiara. 

Mexico 

Tolaca. 

Michoacao 

Morel  I  a. 

Morelos 

Cnemavaea. 

NaeyoLeon 

Oajaca 

Mooterey. 
Oi^Aca. 

Pnebla 

Puebla. 

Qner^taro 

Qaef^taro. 
San  Lais  Potosi. 
Caliacan. 

SanLnia  Potoai... 
Slnaloa 

BoDora 

Urea. 

Tabasco 

San  Juan  Bantlsta 

Tamanlipas 

Tlascala 

Caidad  Victoria. 
Tlaxcala. 

Vera  Cni2 

Vera  Croc. 

YncataD 

M^ridn. 

Zacatecas 

897,945    Zncat^cAd. 

Federal  District... 

Lower     California 

(Territory) 

875,996 
81,646 

Mexico. 
La  Paz. 

Total 

708.990 

9,169,707 

More  recent  tables,  compiled  from  retnms 
sent  in  by  State  Governors,  carry  the  number 
of  inhabitants  np  to  9,400,000 ;  bnt  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  fignres  are  too  high,  owing 
to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  population 
of  some  of  the  States.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  made  up  nearly  thus :  About  6,000,- 
000  Indians  of  unmixed  blood,  nearly  one-half 
of  whom  are  nomadic  savage  tribes  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north ;  about 
500,000  whites  or  Creoles,  chiefly  descended 
from  the  early  Spanish  colonists ;  perhaps 
25,000  Africans  or  hybrids  possessing  some 
negro  blood,  whether  mixed  with  the  European 
or  the  Indian  element ;  and  mestizoes  or  half- 
breeds  derived  from  the  union  of  the  whites 
and  Indians.  Of  the  Indians  there  are  25 
tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  tongues,  and 
nearly  150  dialects. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital,  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  250,000. 

The  President  of  Mexico  is  Scflor  Don  Se- 
bastian Lerdode  Tqjada,  elected  November  21, 
1872 ;  the  Ifinister  of  the  Interior,  Seflor  Don 
0.  G.  Perez ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Seflor  Don  Jos6  Maria  Lafragua ;  of  Finance, 
Sefior  Don  Francisco  Mejia ;  of  War,  (General 
of  Division  Ignacio  Mejia ;  of  Justice,  Public 
Instruction,  and  Public  Worship,  Seflor  Don  J. 
D.  Covarrubias ;  and  of  Public  Works,  Sefior 
Don  Bias  Balcdrcel. 

The  Treasurer-General  of  the  republic  is 
Seflor  Don  Manuel  Izaguirre ;  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (whose  office 
is  equivjdent  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic)  is  General  Porfirio  Diaz;  and  the 
Postmaster-General  is  Seflor  Don  Pedro  Garay 
y  Garay. 

The  Mexican  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  is  Seflor  Don  Ignacio  Mariscal ; 
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and  the  Mexican  consul-general  at  New^  York, 
Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarro. 

The  financial  position  of  the  republic  for  the 
fiscal  year  1872-78  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

Here  follow  comparative  tables  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  for  the  two  years  1871-72  and 
1872-78 : 


REVENUE. 

18Tl-»Tt. 

187ft-*78. 

Customs  receipts 

Divers  conlrl- i    ™_^ 

Customs (QiB.nci. 

Stamped  Daoer. 

•9,265,699  68 

1,192.796  78 

488,016  45 

8,217,274  60 

895,261  65 

259,431  56 

78,080  80 

10,285  79 

474,819  10 

617,445  81 

47,694  87 

$9,076,709  74 

1,741,638  91 
471,828  75 

1,784,394  54 
505,438  88 
159,484  18 

NstloDAliced  property. 
Mint 

Pabllc-instmctlou  ftind 

Carriage-tax 

Post-Omce 

65,864  11 

7,078  68 

865,410  38 

Sundries 

884,586  87 

Arrears 

23,078  27 

Totals 

•15,046,756  67 

$14,883,926  50 

The  expenditures 

were  as  follows : 

EXPENDITURES. 

1871->78. 

i87«-'ta. 

Legislative 

•630,195  88 

28,088  70 

41,754  87 

27,^12  10 

105,443  88 

110,810  49 
1,859,220  67 

«^,105  13 
1,963,947  01 
7,624,282  82 
1,719.418  76 

875,188  87 

818,348  87 

79,600  30 

2,450,689  81 

1,054,838  88 

$964,912  88 
41,965  83 

Executive 

SuDreme  Court 

63,905  98 

Circuit  Courts 

89,843  68 

District     "     

Ministry  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations  

185,519  80 
187,675  98 

Mlnistrv  of  the  Interior 

**  of  Justice 

'*  of  Finance 

"  of  War  and  Navy. 

*'  of  PubUc  Works. 
Public  debt 

1,823,429  77 
778,878  80 
8,3»9,5vSl  48 
7,427,891  60 
1,W8,628  71 
482,894  16 

Balance  Arom  precedisf^ 
year 

254,969  73 

Reserve  fiind 

1,186,3&4  18 

Provisional  branches. .. 
Sundries 

8,648,176  80 
909,647  43 

Totals 

$18,846,714  81 

$80,989,863  69 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  $51,629 ;  but  both 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year  referred 
to  were  from  three  to  four  millions  below 
those  for  the  year  1871-72.  The  estimated 
expenditures  for  1878-74  were  $28,956,421. 

In  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  country  is  mentioned  as 
follows : 

To  Great  Britain $68,498,130 

To  Convention 4,351,818 

To  Spain 7,400,000 

To  Padre  Moran 800,000 

To  American  citizens,  as  per  cJaims  at^usted 
by  the  mixed  commission 401,685 

Total •76,453,168 

The  foregoing  amount  of  national  indebted- 
ment  is,  as  calculated  by  Minister  F.  Mejia, 
equivalent  to  $8.48  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
republic. 

In  a  list  of  defaulting  states,  published  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  1874,  with  the  titie 
'^  Black  Sheep,"  Mexico  figured  thus : 

Public  loans  Issued  In  Bng^nd. .  £16,106,450 

Deferred  bonds 484,460 

Presumed  outstanding  amount 
of  British  convention  debt ... .        834,856 

£16,875,756s$81378,780 


The  Minister  of  Finance  made,  on  Ibrcfa 
6,  1874,  the  following  report  to  Mr.  Foster, 
United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  ooncersiDg 
Mexican  bonds  sold  in  the  United  States,  and 
mainly  held  by  American  citizens:  1.  Of  the 
bonds  amounting  to  $2,950,000,  issued  in  Sn 
04rlos  de  Tamaufipas  on  July  4, 1865,  by  Gen- 
eral Oarbigal,  there  remain  unfunded  $1,438,- 
050,  in  6,868  bonds,  as  follows: 

695  bonds,  letter  L,  of  $  60   each t9i:s 

8,588    "  '*      C,  of  $100      '»     8Sel3» 

2,090    "  "     D,  of  $500      "     l,Ott.u(» 

6,868  bonds,  of  tbe  value  of $1,488^090 

3.  Of  the  $10,000,000  in  bonds  issued  by  Gen- 
eral  Sanches  Ochoa  in  San  Francisco,  on  h\j 
1,  1865,  there  remain  unfunded  $500,000 ;  and 
these,  according  to  the  memoranda  existing  in 
the  Treasury,  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Eu- 
gene Kelly  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  hold  them 
by  order  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
The  numbers  of  the  bonds  corresponding  to 
the  said  $500,000  are  not  specified,  inasmnch 
as  no  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  nu- 
meration of  the  bonds  lost  at  sea  on  board  tb<i 
steamer  Nevada,  in  May,  1868,  and  represent- 
ing a  value  of  $8,750,000,  nor  of  that  of  tLe 
bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  Kelly  &  Co.,  as 
above  mentioned. 

There  were  in  1873  eleven  mints  in  the  re- 
public :  Durango,  Guadalegara,  O^aca,  Cnlia- 
can,  Hermosillo,  and  Alamos,  under  the  snper- 
vision  of  the  central  Government,  and  Mexico, 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Chihuahua,  rented  by  private  indlvidals.  The 
aggregate  coinage  at  all  of  them  in  1873  vas 
$20,874,554,  of  which  $19,686,434  was  silver. 

An  interesting  item  of  Mexican  statistics  is 
that  of  the  total  coinage  in  the  country  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  down  to  1873 ;  it  is 
as  follows : 

Colonial  period $3,151^.958 

Period  of  indepeDdence 798,773.656 

Total $S,iM^8S5,<aS 

The  value  of  the  predons  metals  from  the 
Mexican  mines  from  the  conquest  to  1626  rss: 
from  1521  to  1802,  $2,027,952,000 ;  from  1803 
to  1810,  $161,000,000 ;  and  from  1810  to  1836, 
$180,000,000 :  total,  $2,368,952,000.  Theqiua- 
tity  of  silver  annually  extracted  ia  estimated  at 
500  tons,  and  that  of  gold  at  a  ton  and  a  half. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  total  yield  is  derived 
from  the  great  mining-districts  of  Gkuuuyasto, 
Zacatecas,  and  Gatorce,  which  form  a  group  be- 
twen  latitude  21°  and  24°  north.  Gaannkjaato 
alone  furnishes  every  year  about  180  tons, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  aU  the  silver  annually  pro- 
duced in  America.  The  whole  of  the  goki  and 
silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  up 
to  1840  is  estimated  at  $4,200,000,000.  Tbe 
seven  principal  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosi  alone 
produced  in  1868  silver  to  the  Talaeof  |2,- 
176,899.26.  The  annual  yield  during  the  de- 
cade of  1858-^67,  judging  from  tbe  coinage  in 
the  nine  principal  mints,  averaged  $17,600,- 
000,  which  would  be  increased  by  the  probable 
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yield  of  the  Sonora  mines  to  upward  of  $78,-  below.  A  similar  increase  is  noticeable  in  the 
000,000,  and  by  the  Taloe  of  the  contraband  exportation  of  vanilla-beans,  of  which  one  sin- 
portion  to  abont  $20,000,000.  The  State  of  gle  shipment  to  France  two  or  three  years  ago 
Sinaloa  is  said  to  be  literally  covered  with  sil-  was  of  the  value  of  $400,000.  The  coffee  of 
ver-mines,  the  foreign  property  in  which  is  Oolima,  with  an  annual  yield  of  some  50,000 
distributed  as  follows  :  American,  $2,000,000 ;  lbs.,  is  by  many  esteemed  equal  in  quality  to 
Spanish,  $1,450,000 ;  English,  $250,000 ;  and  that  of  Mocha ;  and  that  grown  in  Vera  Cruz, 
German,  $60,000.  Mexicans  there  work  so  particularly  in  Jalapa,  Cordoba,  and  Orizaba, 
many  mines  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  accurate  is  likewise  much  sought  after, 
statistics  concerning  them  cannot  be  obtained.  The  great  cacao  centre  is  O^aca,  where  its 
Scientific  explorers,  who  visited  the  Sinaloa  three  yearly  crops  render  its  culture  the  most 
mines  in  1872,  reported  that  those  on  the  Pacific  profitable  in  the  State.  The  tobaccos  of  Tabas- 
slope  would  be  the  great  source  of  the  supply  co  and  Vera  Cruz  are  quite  equal  to  the  finest 
of  silver  for  the  next  century.  In  1870  there  of  Cuba ;  large  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
were  in  Oi^aca  83  silver  and  40  gold  mines ;  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  especially  into  cigars ; 
in  Sonora,  444,  chiefly  yielding  gold,  besides  but  the  exportation  thereof  is  still  limited,  for 
583  in  which,  although  very  productive,  the  there  seems  to  be  some  defect  in  the  process  of 
works  were  suspended^  curing  and  manufacturing  which  impairs  the 

Lower  California  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  cigar. 

large  number  and  superior  quality  of  its  pearls.  There  are  in  Mexico  fifty-nine  classified  spe- 

The  fisheries  of  the  Avioula  margariUfera^  or  cies  of  medicinal  plants,  and  some  of  these 

pearl-oyster,  are  carried  on  all  along  the  gulf-  form  important  branches  of  export  trade,  es- 

coasts  of  the  Califomian  peninsula,  and  have  pecially  jalap,  the  annual  shipments  of  which 

long  been  highly  productive.     In  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 

1S70  there  were  gathered  10,200  qumtals  of  over  170,000,000  lbs.    Of  this  drug  the  United 

siiells,  worth  $25,500,  yielding  pearla  to  the  States  alone  took  $10,000  worth  in  1873. 

value  of  $62,000 ;  making  a  total  yield  of^87,-  Agriculture  is  assiduously  but  extremely  la- 

500.    The  number  of  divers  employed  was  681,  boriously  carried  on  by  the  natives,  who  here, 

regularly  occupied  from  April  to  October,  in-  more  than  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  per- 

clusive.    In  1873  the  value  of  the  shells  ob-  sist  in  using  the  implements  handed  down  to 

uined  by  636  divers  was  $112,030,  and  of  the  them  by  theur  forefathers,  to  the  almost  abso- 

pearls,  $64,300.  lute  exclusion  of  efiicient  modem  appliances 

Notwithstanding  that    mercury   occurs  in  for  husbandry. 

Chihuahua  and  elsewhere,  that  article,  now  so  One   of  the  chief    cultivated  products  is 

extensively  used  in  the  amalgamation  process,  maize,  of  which  three  and  even  four  abun- 

is  for  the  most  part  imported,  and  at  enhanced  dant  crops  are  obtained  annually  in  many  dis- 

prices.    The  value  of  the  landed  property  of  tricts,  and  which  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the 

Mexico  is  set  down  as  follows  in  an  official  re-  country.    TVheat  gives  an  increase  of  about 

port  for  the  year  1873:  municipal,  $147,819,-  sixty  fold,  and  rice  about  forty-six.    The  an- 

162.20;  rural,  $173,641,176.31;  total, .  $840,-  nual  value  of  the  food-crops  in  the  republic 

891,403.17.    The  Minister  of  Finance  remarks,  may  be  estimated  at  some  $58,000,000,  and 

however,  that  triple  that  amount  ($1,022,374,-  that  of  all  agricultural  products  at  $110,000,- 

200.57)  would  more  nearly  approximate  the  000. 

troth.                                     •  Tortoise-shell,  from  the  coasts  of  Yucatan 

It  is  difficult  to  present  an  accurate  statement  and    Guerrero  is    annually  exported  to  the 

of  the  foreign  commerce,  for  systematic  smug-  amount  of  about  $20,000. 

gling  is  so  prevalent  at  all  the  ports  that  the  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 

oflidal  returns  can  never  be  regarded  as  cor-  for  the  six  years,  1868-^73,  was  as  follows: 

rect    The  figures  representing  all  the  imports,  vam.                     vaim     tmh.                    vsIm. 

and  those  for  bullion  in  the  exports,  may  safely    JJJg *}'JS'SS 

^^doubied.  i8?o::::::::::::::  i;K  -..^ 

an?eolfpnt^n^r  VjJ^^!^y^^2A  The  imports  from  the  same  source  in  the 

and  gold  com,  silver  and  copper  ore,  cochmeal,  .   ,  :n,r;«fp„p,i  ^  ^^re  • 

indigo,andotherdye-stufife,ooflfee, vaniUa-beans,  P^^^  J^®^  relerred  to  were . 


1871 ii^ges^eso 

1872 8,215,620 

1878. 


Ye»n.  VaIim. 


1871 $5,845,065 

\m% 4,215,080 

1878 


hides,  timber,  cabinet- woods,  Sisal  hemp,  ixtle,  ^^  $4,21^^ 

etc. ;  and  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  cotton,  i869 \\\\\',\\\\',\\\    8^158,620 

linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  wrought  ifi^o 4,654,410 

and  nnwrought,  machinery,  hardware,  provi-        The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  all  coun- 

sions,  etc  tries  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878, 

Goflfee  is  a  compartively  new  article  of  ex-  was  estimated  at  $25,600,000 ;  and  that  of  the 

port  for  Mexico ;  before  1869  none  was  sent  imports  at  $28,600,000.    It  is  here  seen  that 

oat  of  the  country,  and  indeed  very  little  was  the  balance  of  trade  is  uniformly  against  Mex- 

cultiTated.   It  has  now  become  more  important  ico,  and  chiefly  so  with  respect  to  Great  Brit- 

thaaalltheothercommoditiessent  from  certain  ain ;  and,  for  the  reason  already  hinted  of  the 

^tatea,  Vera  Cruz,  for  instance,  as  will  be  seen  prevalence  of  smuggling,  it  is  even  greater 

in  the  table  of  exports  from  that  State  and  port  than  Uie  d^erence    between   the  foregoing 
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Ggnrea  for  the  importa  and  ezporta  would  eag- 
gest. 
In  tba  rear  ending  Jnse  80, 1870,  Bpeoia  vu 

shipped  M  follows : 

Sllrer  tnbject  (o  dntt llS,SaS,S8B  STt 

mivarfrBSOtdal)', Tis.Hl  00 

Uold 1,1«.606  6S 

Total tn.imfiiimi 

TIio  atinezed  table  shoivs  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  imports  from  different  conntries  : 


COITHTRIEB. 

V--. 

YU». 

« TOO 

i 

no 
.   wo 

'S;S 

United  tJUtes.. 

S£ir--- 

QemuuiT. 

s 

Totiil 

B^lsion. 

$»].010,000 

The  dnties  collected  ia  the  jeor  ending  June 
SO,  1870,  amonnted  to  1 17, 803, 945.45,  of 
which  $8,274,572  were  received  at  maritime, 
and  $0,029,373. 24  at  frontier  oostom-houses. 

The  exports  from  tlie  YacetBii  peninBnla 
conaist  mainlj  of  Sisal  hemp,  of  wliioh  4,231,- 
055  Iba.,  of  the  value  of  |270,814061,  were 
shipped  from  ProKreso  (the  port  for  llerida)  in 
the  year  ending  September  80,  1878. 

The  total  valne  of  the  exports  from  Tnca- 
tan  in  the  year  jnst  mentioned,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  the  articles,  are  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 

UnludSUtei tSK.Oll  IS 

Engl«illi'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'^''.'!^" ;.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.';;    loisrs  oo 

FraacB. S,B1B00 

Total »1WI,40IS0 

The  value  and  soarces  of  the  imports  Into 
Yucatan  duriDg  the  same  fear  were  thus: 

United  Slllei MW,SM  7S 

KngWnd 1OT,TB8  00 

CnEa 44,S81*B 

Uermuij 11.118  00 

Pnnce. Il.SM  00 

BilJie l.OUOO 

Total HH,61in 

According  to  the  latest  official  report,  pub- 
lished in  Kovember,  1873,  the  shipping  move- 
ments at  all  the  ports  of  the  republic,  in  1870, 
were  as  follows: 


Mrenam. 

CLLsn.. 

FLAO. 

V— 1^ 

Too.. 

n.Ao. 

r»i. 

1.^. 

Mexican... . 

ilM 

Merl™.... 

«:'■■■■ 

S.WO 

B,4»» 

Total.... 

» 

B.9W 

Tots! 

m,m 

%m 

«B»,M1 

Of  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  862  were 
steamers,  and  of  those  cleared,  878.     One 


French  and  twoBritiab  Un«$  of  ateanunplj 
r^olorlj  between  St.  Nazaire,  Southampwo. 
Liverpool,  and  the  Gulf  ports  of  Vera  CnuiDii 
Tompioo,  toualiing  at  Havaua,  St.  Thomu, 
Martimqae,  and  Sontander.  The  BritiiJi  skuD- 
en  frequently  call  at  New  Orleans.  AuAuur- 
icon  line  plies  between  New  York  and  iln 

B'incipal  Gulf  ports  every  20  days,  calliog  si 
Bvona  and  New  Orleans,  receiving  a  eubod^ 
of  |2,200  per  round  trip  from  the  Medc-sL 
Government.  Regular  oommumcation  is  kqii 
np  between  Acapiilco  and  Panama  and  ihf  ia- 
termediate  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  Aiuct- 
ice,  and  between  Acapuico  and  San  Frsnciico 
and  the  intermediate  ports  of  Muuonillix  Hi- 
zatlao,  and  Cape  San  Looas,  by  two  America 
lines,  one  of  which  has  a  subsidj  of  |S,5i>j 

Ecr  round  trip,  and  the  other  $2,000  moutUf 
■om  the  Mexican  Government.  Ia  1872  iLeit 
were  6,740  arrivaU  at,  and  5,036  depanaru 
from,  Meiican  ports,  Tho  Mexican  mfrcliani 
navy  comprises  1,029  orall  of  all  siiea,  357  (<f 
which  are  sea-going  or  large  coasting  ves^k 
The  railways  of  tho  repubho  are  as  foUowt: 

HeUoo  to  Van  Cms W<)(  idlN. 

BraDeli,.Aplxaca  toPnebti 99^  ■• 

MailM  to  Tlalpain ii%  ' 

Vera  Cniz  (La  ZamonDBl  to  Medelllii 11 

Ueilco  to  Onadalniw 4«  - 

*Ueilcs  taXaCDbaTiaiid  Fopotla f\  ~ 

•Meilcaj  to  Aticapoalco SV  " 

*VeraCnistaPaeblavlaJalapB  t U 

Total SSSK  o3b. 

The  trafBo  on  the  Mexico  &  Vera  Cniz 
Bailwaj  amonnts  to  about  240,000  passengi^i 
and  184,000  tons  of  freight  por  annnm:  ittj 
receipts  are  about  $2,600,000,  and  the  nmniiu 
eipenses  average  60  per  cent,  uf  the  receipL-t 
The  line  between  Mexico  and  Atzeapozalco  ii 
to  be  extended  to  Ouantillan  and  Tiilara. 
There  is  a  line  of  horae-oars  from  Hatanimi 
to  Paso  de  Santa  Onu.  Among  numeroits 
projected  lines  may  be  mentioned  one  froa 
Tuxpan  on  the  Gulf  to  a  port  on  the  Padfio,  pair- 
ing by  Mexico;  obefromPaebla  toMatamorod: 
and  one  from  Mexico  north  to  £1  Paso,  to  com- 
monioate  with  the  United  States  railiray  sci- 

lu  May,  1873,  a  contract  was  made  between 
the  Government  and  Mr.  Edward  Lee  FInmb. 
representative  of  the  International  Bailvay 
Company  of  Texas,  for  the  constnictioii  of 
some  railway  lines  in  the  repnUie;  but  thai 
contract  was  revolted  during  the  foUowin? 
session  of  Congress;  and  a  new  one,  by  order 
of  President  Ijerdo,  made  with  n  company  pur- 
porting to  he  Mexican  in  its  organization  u^ 
interests,  but  the  majority  of  whose  jnetabora 
are  in  faot  foreigners.  This  new  contract  iru 
approved  by  Congress,  but  the  measnre  eli- 
cited bitter  comments  on  tbe  part  of  the  piiUi( 
press,  and  was  the  subject  of  warm  debst«  in 
the  House.  Seiior  Guzman  defended  the  policr 
of  the  Executive,  and  att«mpted  to  deraoa- 
■trate  the  ineipedienoy  of  linkbg  the  rajlvij 

*  Bona  can.  t  Completed  to  Toktai. 
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systemB  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  nrg-  pupils,  148  of  whom  were  females.     In  the 

ing  that  sach  a  step  would  be  likely  to  facilitate  other  States  there  were  8,682  pnblio  schools, 

another  invarion  from  the  latter;  but  Beflior  of  which  8,498  were  male  primary,  and  29  male 

Gafiedo,  a  deputy  of  considerable  distinction,  grammar-schools ;  the  total  attendance  of  sdl 

and  well  acquainted  with  American  affairs,  of  them  was  165,864,  of  whom  19,594  were 

commended  American  skill  and  enterprise,  and  females.    The  number  of  public  schools  for 

the  policj  of  preferring  Americans  as  con-  adults  was  28,  with  935  male  and  76  female 

stmctors  of  Mexican  railwajs.    The  Mexican  pupils ;  and  that  of  the  literary  institutes  15, 

company,  however,  having  failed  to  file  at  the  with  2,498  students. 

time  fixed  therefor — ^April  80,  1674 — a  bond  The  first  session  of  the  seventh  Congress 

for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  contract,  the  terminated  on  January  21,  1874.     We  here 

President  declared  the  concession  forfeited;  transcribe  the  more  impoi*tant  portions  of  the 

the  organization  of  the  company  was  formally  President's  message  to  that  body  before  its 

dissolved ;  and  the  CSongress  was  adjourned  on  adjjoumment : 

May  3l8t,  without^  granting  any  new  conoes-  CUigen  Deputies:  In  the  first  period  of  our  bcb- 

sion.     So  the  subject  of  new  railways  in  the  sions  you^  have  considered  subjects  of  great  impor- 

repnblio  was  once  more,  and  indefinitely,  post-  tance,  which  you  have  decided  to  the  advantage  of 

pQQ^^  the  republic.    The  long-pending  treaties  which  tiie 

Ti,J«««»^»  «a«;«»«A^  4Vv«  fT.A  «/vn  /kyv»^Tvi;»«^^  Excoutive  celcbntted  With  tho  Kini?  of  Italv,  concem- 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  non-compliance  j^g  commerce  and  extradition,  hSve  been  approved 

of  the  company  witn  the  terms  oi  the  conces-  by  Congress,  and  will  soon  be  ratified  in  order  to  go 

sion  was  the  impossibility  to  negotiate   the  into  operation  as  a  law  of  the  Union.    The  friendly 

requisite  loans  in  Europe.  relations  which  fortunately  exist  between  the  two 

There  are  twenty-four  regular  lines  of  dill-  "^TKl^^Jji^^Ju^i^^fH^J^^^^ 

-^     ^    -.-*  XsXt  X.  AiZ  i,           4.U        •     ■     1  X  The  great  work  which  cost  such  bloody  sscrifices, 

gences  eatabhshed  between  the  prmcipal  towns  the  laws  of  reform/  having  definitively  received 

of  the  republic.   Merchandise  is  mostly  earned  constitutional  sanction,  now  torm  an  integral  part  of 

by  mules  at  an  immense  expenditure  of  time  our  institutions.    This  act,  of  the  highest  impor- 

and  money.     The  lack  of  good  roads  in  a  *"^^  ^^^  *^®  Mexican  people,  will  ever  be  a  title  of 

coptry   vrhoae,  topographiod   etructure  d.-  ^"'rKX^^^^^t^^^^il^^Tr^;,^...^ 

pnves  It  of  navigable  rivers,  seriously  retards  during  your  session  upon  some  other  reforms  in  the 

its  material  development  and  prosperity.  Large  fundamental  compact  gives  reason  to  hope  that  they 

Bums  were  appropriated  in  1878  for  new  high-  may  soon  be  terminated,  aiding  not  only  to  perfect 

ways,  and  for  repwrs  on  such  as  already  exist.  °?',. jy»*?°^»  >^*  ?l»o  to  further  develop  the  practice 

A  ««♦  »^-v  A^  4>iiA»«A*xi«  •nrS.A^i   A  ^AK  X.:i«-  :«  of  liberal  principles.     Congress  havme  scrutinized 

A  network  Of  telegraph-wires,  4,846  miles  in  ^^e  popular  election  of  magistrates  of  the  Supreme 

length,  in  1874  embraced  all  the  States  but  Court  of  Justice,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  tJnion, 

Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Chiapas,  and  665  miles  to  which  the  laws  concede  such  hi^h  attributes,  has 

more  were  in  process  of  construction.     The  heen  duly  comj^leted.    The  judioitQ  organization  in 

Central  Government  owns  1,576  miles  of  the  Lower  Califorma  was  insufficient  for  the  vast  extent 

line  and  State  government  605  miles.  ^ftf  ^S^'^i  ^Trb^efn'rlS^^ 

The  army  comprises  22,887  men,  viz.:  16,407  Congress,  in  establishing  the  new  tribunals  found 
foot,  5,140  horse,  1,463  artillery,  and  877  coast-  necessary  for  so  noble  an  object, 
guards  and  invalids.  The  estimated  total  ex-  The  subsidy  granted  to  the  steamship  line  bc- 
penditure  for  the  War  Department  in  1872-'78  t^^en  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  having  been  re- 
.kt/TAVo  irorrt  ««  A^-opiMKixi^Mu  Y*  *"»*^  •"  newed  by  Congress,  this  important  means  of  com- 
was  110,262,622.82,  which  would  include  an  munication  wifi  continue  to  exist,  and  will  afford 
extraordinary  appropriation  Of  |2, 628,289.60.  new  advantages  to  commerce,  and  greater  facilities 
Public  instruction  is  in  a  comparatively  for  the  movement  of  passengers  between  the  ex- 
prosperous  condition ;  the  number  of  schools  *r®°*®  ^^  intermediate  points  of  that  interesting 
19  steadily  increasing,  through  the  liberal  ap-  "^I'^ew  line  of  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
propnations  of  the  central  and  the  various  Havana,  which  is  to  touch  at  several  ports  of  the 
state  governments  for  the  development  of  the  Onlf,  having  also  been  subsidized  by  another  decree, 
svBtem,  and  the  cooperation  of  private  indi-  this  lino  wiB  efficiently  serve  to  stimulate  our  mer- 

viduals.    The  following  institutes  in  the  city  ^rtatUn^of  oS?  7^1^^^^^ 

of  Mexico  are  supported  by  the  Central  Gov-  ^  The'modifications^made  *inThe  ^aw  ^f  real-estate 

emment:   an  advanced  school  for  girls,  pre-  contribntions  have  remedied  defects  shown  by  ex- 

paratory  school,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  perienoe.    Some  disadvautai^es  for  the  tax-payer 

agriculture,  engineering,  fine  arts,  commerce,  '**^®  ^^^  "^wn  abolished  without  damage  to  our 

and  arte  and  trades;  besides  whidS  there  were  ^^^J  interests.    The  admitted  propriety  of  extend- 

i«  iQtta  •    AiT      i^  1   xi  J      1  T^"JI_/^  rt«o     11  ing  to  a  greater  number  of  looahties  the  benefits  of 

m  1878  m  the  whole  Federal  Distnct  838  schools  the  telegraph  inspired  Congress  with  the  resolution 

of  all  grades,  103  being  for  females,  and  the  of  establishing  new  telegraphic  lines  from  Michoacan 

total  attendance  being  22,407,  of  whom  8,773  to  Gnadaligara  and  the  ports  of  Manzanillo  and  8au 

are  females.  Bias,  as  also  from  San  Luis  to  Zacatecas  and  Dnran- 

Amrvn^  4i>i»oA  «/i1«^a1<.  ■».«./«  4-^^\^^  wr.;i/v.  ♦!»«,  g©.    Thc  Utility  of  these  measures  is  unquestionable, 

Amo^  these  schools  were  twelve  under  the  %,  5^  ^^^  ^hat  bf  the  decree  for  the  canalization  be- 

junsdiction  of  the  Lancastenan  company,  eix  t^een  the  lagoons  of  Chijol  and  Tamiahua,  in  the 
under  that  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  the  State  of  Vera  Crus.  These  communications  will  de- 
schools  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  other  ▼clop  an  important  trade.  Among  other  beneficent 
charitable  institutions,  private  schools  to  the  measures  taken  by  Congress,  that  relating  to  a  road 
number  of  100,  and  three  for  adults,  with  248  •  Separation  ofChnith  and  State. 
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to  Comanja,  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  abun-  School.    The  Revolution  of  1830  having  been 

dant  products  of  its  iron-imnes,  deserves  notice^  as  successful,  he  was  appointed  by  Loms  Philippe 

also  the  power  given  the  Executive  to  transfer  to  «v;-,r  ^r  +V^^  i,:o+^»;ioi  ^^^^i^-^^^fi  ti*^  a-^v 

another  company  the  concession  for  a  railroad  be-  ^^^^i  of  the  historical  section  of  the  Arcbrts 

tween  Puebla  and  Matamoras  Izdcar,  so  important  01  the  Kingaom,  and  soon  after,  M.  Gmzot, 

for  that  rich  district.  finding  himself  unable  on  acoonnt  of  his  oid&l 

The  period  granted  to  the  company  which  pro-  duties  to  continue  his  lectures  on  histoirat 

poses  to  establwh  interoceanio  communication  across  ^he  Sorbonne,  appointed  Michelet  as  his  at- 

the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  havmg  been  extended  . .,  ^         j  xT?    V*           •  "*^^"^' v". «"  ""  »«^ 

lor  a  year,  there  is  a  new  hope  of  Sie  realization  of  stitute,  and  the  IDng  assigned  to  him  tiie  place 

so  highly-interesting  a  project,  and  one  recognized  of  instructor  m  history  to  his  daughter,  tLe 

as  such  Dy  all  the  governments  of  the  republic.  Princess  Clementine.     In   1838  M.  Michelet 

The  settlement  of  the  new  tariffs  for  the  railway  succeeded  Daunou  as  Professor  of  Morals  and 

from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  has  been  one  of  the  prin-  History  in  the  College  of  France,  and  Coont 

cipal  subjects  to  which  Congress  has  devoted  its  in-  -d  •   i.     j     **  ^  ^"  ^©^  "*  7  ZT    \     j         « 

teligent  attention.    If  in  thU  important  matter  all  Keinhard   as  a  member  of  the  Academj  of 

that  could  be  desired  was  not  accomplished,  there  Moral  Sciences  m  the  Institute  of  France. 

was  at  least  obtained  all  that  was  possible  for  the  The  previous  year  the  first  volume  of  his  ^'  His- 

purpose  of  stimulating  the  exportation  of  our  prod-  tory  of  France  "  appeared.     In  his  new  pro- 

""'The  revenue-cutters  to  be  purchased,  in  virtue  of  fessorship  M.  Michelet  soon  became  an  acfc 

the  decision  of  Congress,  will  be  very  useful  for  the  propagandist  of  democratic  ideas,  and  a  for- 

maintenance  of  order  in  our  ports  and  the  due  pro-  midable  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom 

tection  of  our  fiscal  interests.    The  conflict  between  he  evoked  the  bitterest  animosity.    Aided  br 

the  powers  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  reached  a  point  M.  Quinet,  he  published  in  1843,  »^TheJfe- 

which  rendered  the  mtervention  of  the  Federal  au-  „u«7»  i-r^  tQ4A    nr^r^-^^^'^i^^  *v.2  i>^^»  ^u 

thority  indispensable.   We  may  hope  for  much  under  ^%y      ^?  i^^»      9,^^^.®™*^/.  ^^'fo^^^S.^^^ 

the  auspices  of  the  peace  happily  maintained  through-  Wife  and  the  Family;"  and  m  1846,  '*Con. 

out  the  nation.    We  cherish  flattering  hopes  that  cerning  the  People."     In    1847  he  published 

public  order  will  not  be  disturbed,  resting  upon  the  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Revo- 

§ood  sense  of  the  Mexican  peonle,  and  its  well-known  lotion."     In  1848,  after  the  revolution  of  that 

aesire  to  devote  Itself  to  social  progress.  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  nominated  as  a  deputy  to  the 

On  March  2d  a  number  of  persons  murdered  National  Assembly,  but  declined  to  be  a  can- 

the  Rev.  J.  L.  Stephens,  an  American  citizen  didate,  on  the   ground  of   the  neceasitj  for 

and  missionary,  at  Guadfll^ara.    Prompt  meas-  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  completiDg 

ures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  for  the  ar-  his  projected  histories.    He  continued  to  give 

rest  and  punishment  of  the  criminals.    Up  to  to  his  lectures  at  the  College  of  France  ths 

April  15th  seven  of  these  had  been  tried  and  character  of  democratic  propagandism,  vMck 

sentenced  to  death,  and  more  than  a  dozen  they  had  previously  maintained,  tiU  his  course 

others  of  the  accomplices  were  awaiting  trial,  was  closed  by  the  government  of  Loois  Xapo- 

Those  first  condemned  appealed  to  the  Supreme  leon,  in  March,  1851.    Refusing  to  take  the 

Court.  oath  to  the  empire,  after  the  eovp  d'etat^  31. 

President  Lerdo,  at  an  audience  which  he  Michelet  lost  his  place  at  the  Ardiives  Office, 

panted  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  resident  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exdoMrely  to 

in  the  capital,  declared  his  determination  to  literary  pursuits.    AVhile  continuing  his  bis- 

make  every  endeavor  in  his  power  to  the  end  torical  labors,  he  indulged  himself  at  intervals 

that  the  guilty  should  receive  condign  punish-  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  e^ays  marked 

ment,  to  protect  the  missionaries  in  the  free  by  an  exquisite  beauty  of  style,  a  grace  of  im- 

exercise  of  their  labors,  and  to  maintain  re-  agination,   and  in  some  of  them  an  eril  sog- 

ligious  toleration  in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  gestiveness  of  sentiment  covered  hj  the  most 

MICHELET,  Jules,  a  French  historian,  po-  dainty  phrases,  of  which  his  previons  career 

lemio  and  essayist,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  writings  had  given  no  promise.   These 

of  France,  bom  in  Paris,  August  21, 1798 ;  died  works  were  "  The  Bird  "  (1856) ;  "  The  Inaect " 

in  that  city,  February  10,  1874.    He  was  the  (1857);  "Love"  (1868);  "The  Wife"  (1859); 

son  of  a  printer  employed  by  the  French  Re-  "The  Sea"  (1861) ;  "The  Sorceress"  (1862)- 

public  to  print  the  government  assignats  or  this  was  seized  and  destroyed  in  France,  kt 

bonds,  and  was  intended  at  first  for  his  fa-  was  published  in  large  e^tions  in  BrnsseU; 

ther's  vocation,  but  his  parents,  seeing  his  fond-  and  "  The  Mountain  "  f  1868).    Of  these  books 

ness  for  study,  by  great  sacrifices  maintained  it  may  be  said  with  trnui  that  the  two,  *^Love*' 

him  in  the  College  Charlemagne,  where,  under  and  "  The  Wife,"  have  been,  by  the  beantr  of 

the  tuition  of  MM.  Villemain  and  Le  Clerc,  he  their  style,  and  the  insidious  poison  of  their 

distinguished  himself  and  graduated  with  high  free-love  doctrines,  among  the  most  nusehiey- 

honors.    In  1821,   after  an  unusually  sharp  ous  productions  of  the  centui7.    During  this 

competition,  he  was  called  to  the  professor-  period  M.  Michelet  also  brought  out  three  more 

ship  of  History  in  the  College  RoUin,  where  he  polemic  volumes,  viz.:   "Poland  Martyred" 

taught  also  the  ancient  languages  and  philoso-  (1863) ;  "  The  Bible  of  Humanity  "  (1864) ;  and 

phy  until  1826.    His  first  work,  "Synchronic  "Our  Son,"  a  plea  for  compulsory  education 

Charts  of  Modem  History,"  was  published  in  (1869).   M.  Michelet,  however,  based  his  cUims 

1826,  and  his  translation  of  Vice's  History  in  to  immortality  as  an  author  on  his  historical 

1826,  and  as  a  result  he  received  the  appoint-  works,  which,  though  inferior  in  style  and  dig- 

ment  of  Master  of  Conferences  at  the  Kormal  nity  to  those  of  Thiers  and  Guizot,  were  yet 
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possessed  of  the  merits  of  precision  and  aocn-  Robinson),   14,059.     Third — ^George  Willard, 

racy.    The  following  are  their  titles:  "Histo-  Rep.,  18,872;  Fidos  Livermore,  Dem.,  12,174; 

ry  of  France,"  16  vols.,  8vo  (1887-1867);  this  D.  P.  Sagendorph,  Pro.,  941.    Fourth— Julius 

work  closes  with  Louis  XVI. 's  dethronement;  0.  Burrows,  Rep.,  12,278;  Allen  Potter,  Dem. 

^'Introduction  to  Universal  History"  (1840);  and  Reform,  18,817;  imperfect,  9.     Fifth— 

"A  OompendofModem  History,"  a  text-book  William  B.  WiUiams,  Rep.,  18,370;  MarkD. 

(1833);  "A  Gompend  of  the  History  of  France  Wilber,  Dem.  and  Reform,  12,212;  James  A. 

up  to  the  French  Revolution  "  (1838) ;  "  The  McKay,  Pro.,  860.    Sixth— Josiah  W.  Begole, 

Origin  of  French  Laws  sought  in  the  Symbols  Rep.,  16,122 ;  George  H.  Durand,  Dem.,  17,- 

and  Formulas  of  Universal  Law "  (1837) ;  "His-  768;  Erastus  0.  Harrington,  Pro.,  902.    Sev- 

tory  of  the  French  Revolution,"  7  vols,  8vo  enth — Omar  D.  Oonger,  Rep.,  10,185  ;  Enos 

(1847-1858);  "  The  Women  of  the  Revolution  "  M.  Goodrich,  Dem.,  8,208;  Henry  Fish,  Pro., 

(1854);  "Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  His-  167.    Eighth— Nathan  B.  Bradley,  Rep.,  10,- 

torv,"  drawn  in  part  from  Vico's  ^^sdenzaNu-  258;  Geo.  F.  Lewis,  Dem.,  9,979;  imperfect, 

opflV  2  vols.  8vo  (1881) ;  a  translation  of  "  The  86.    Ninth— Jay  A.  Hubbell,   Rep.,  12,877; 

Memoirs  of  Luther,"  2  vols.  8vo  (1885) ;  and  Henry  D.  Noble  (informally  nominated),  8,460. 

some  compilations,  many  review  articles  and  Scattering,  690 — a  Democratic  gain  of  three 

contributions  to  the  ^^Bncyelopidie  des  Oeris  du  members. 

ifoTu^,"  to  the  Comptes  Eendus  of  the  Acade-  At  the  same  election  the  amended  or  revised 

my  of  Moral  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  constitution  of  the  State,  reported  by  the  Gon- 

MIOHIGAN.    At  the  general  election  held  stitutional  Commission  of  1878,  and  amended 

on  the  8d  of  November,  the  vote  for  Governor  and  submitted  by  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 

was  as  follows,  including  the  vote  of  Manitou  lature,  held  in  March  1874,  was  voted  upon, 

and  Presque  Isle  Counties,  not  received  at  the  the  result  being,  for  its  ratification,   89,285 ; 

office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  time  for  the  against,  124,089.    The  question  of  woman  suf- 

official  canvass :  frage  was  submitted  and  voted  upon  separate- 

For  John  J.  Barley,  Bepnbiican 111,611  ly,  the  vote  being,  for  woman  sufirage,  40,077 ; 

For  Hennr  Chamberlain,  Democrat 1(»,704  affainst  woman  suffrace,  135,957. 

For  Cbarlea  K.  Carpenter,  Prohibition. . .     8,937  ^^SnT      iV,t^i  **,*"»"»  •^*'*5  *?: ' 

-J —  The  pohtical  platforms  of  the  year  were  as 

Total 8«i,3S8  foUo ws :  Republican — adopted  by  convention 

Mjyority  for  Bagley  over  Chamberlain,  5,897;  held  at  Lansmg,  August  26,  1874 : 

°^f^^^,  0^*°^^®rlain  and  Carpenter,  1,930.  ^^^  ^he  delegated  representatlveB  of  the  Republi- 

The  following  persons,  all  Republicans,  were  can  party  in  MichigaD,  assembled  in  convention  in 

chosen  to  the  several  State  offices  named :  Lieu-  the  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  its  organization, 

tenant-Governor,  Henry  H.  Holt,  over  Freder-  appew  before  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the 

ick  HaU,  Dem.,  Thomas  A.  Granger,  Pro.,  and  7**??,;^®'  '^*  ^?i?*tr™P*?d  «*«r«j*«  ^^  ^^,^*  P«,^y 

«.  AA€»ujx^ciu.,  xuvAuw  «,.  v^Af»u5^A,  *  *v/.,  «ii^  ^f  ^jj  ^|j^  responaibilitiefl  of  power  during  its  entire 

Jerome  W .  fumer.  Reform.   Secretary  ot  btate,  existence,  offering  no  ai>ologie8,  deprecating  no  oriti- 

Ebenezer  G.  D.  Holden,  over  George  H.  House,  oism,  invoking  no  oharit^  in  the  construction  of  its 

Dem.,  and  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pro.   State  Treas-  ^ots,  but  challenging  a  faithful  scrutiny  of  its  record 

urer,  William  B.  McCreery,  over  Joseph  M.  *^^«5^.  ^L^^^y  vicisflitude  of  war  and  peace,  and  the 

Sterling,  Dem.,  and  James  L  Mead,  Pro     Au-  °*i°,^,^J°,^5l'^J  fai^&^'t  in  simple  deference 

ditor-Oreneral,  Ralpn  hlj  over  John  L.  JLvans,  to  historic  truth,  we  assert  that,  since  the  Kepublican 

Dem.,  Joseph  Newman,  Pro.,  and  Frederick  M.  party  raised  its  banner  in  1854,  it  has  never  failed, 

HoUoway,   Reform.      Commissioner  of  State  under  trials  more  severe  than  have  beset  the  history 

Land-Office,  Leverett  A.  Clapp  over  Chauncey  of  any  other  partj  since  the  or^fanization  of  the  Gov- 

w  r^n^^^  T\««.    ««^  Tk^.«««  G   ai,;«,>««  i>«/  emment,  to  stand  in  the  advance  hue  of  human  and 

w.  dreene,  Dem.,  and  Thomas  b.  Skinner,  I  ro.  national  progress.    During  the  turbulent  years  be- 

^Qperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Daniel  fore  the  war,  throuffhout  the  war,  and  in  the  unpre- 

B.  Briggs  over  Duane  Doty,  Dem.,  and  John  cedented  perplexities  which  succeeded,  it  has  for- 

Evans,  Pro.     Attorney-General,  Andrew  J.  fei*ed  none  of  its  pledges  to  humanity,  to  its  sister 

Smith  over  Martin  V.  Montgomery,  Dem.,  Al-  ?'**®«'  "^'^  *?  **^®  mtererts  of  our  own  citizens     It 

K.-*  TiTMv    '^'^  ""  '  •  -^v"**"'""*  Jy  \r     ^  ^  has  promised  the  protection  of  good  laws  and  a  faith- 

bert  Williams,  Pro.,  and  Charles  S.May,  Re-  ful  administration  of  them.    It  has  legislated  wisely 

torm.    Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  development  of  our  abundant  resources.    It 

Edward  Rexford  over  Edward  W.  Andrews,  has  been  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning, 

Dem.,  John  D.  Lewis,  Pro.,  and  Carroll  S.  and  bountiful  in  providing  for  the  unfortunate. 

Frazer  Rftfnrm  It  has  persistently  cultivated  a  better  civilization, 

a«;r,  i^eiorra.                                                  ^  jjj^  there  is  no  malignant  hand  that  can  point  to  any 

ine  Legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election  of  its  legislation  wbich  mav  be  used  to  make  men 

tn&y  be  politically  classified  as  follows :  Sen-  worse.    At  the  same  time  it  has  been  prudent  and 

ate— Republicans,  18;  Democrats,  14.     House  economical  in  its  exjjenditure ;  has  kept  down  taxa- 

-Republicans,  63 ;  Democrats,  47.     Republi-  tion- has  been  and  is  steadily  redij^ing  the  p^^^^^ 

<»«n  m»{^.:«.      L  4^--*  V  ii^i.  -lA  indebtedness,  and  the  financial  credit  of  the  State, 

Cto  mqonty  on  Jomt  baUot,  10.                       ^  under  its  management,  is  of  the  highest  standard  ii! 

Ine  vote  for  Representatives  m  Congress  m  all  the  commercial  cities  of  the  worid. 

the  several  districts  was  as  follows :  First —  We  shall  regard  it  as  good  reason  for  acceding  to 

Moses  W.  Field,  Rep.,  8,892 :  Abheus  S.  "Wil-  the  statement  of  our  opponents  that  "  the  mission 
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as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  still  does,  in  the  ad-  their  enforced  eitizenship.  Their  i^oranee  ii  not 
vancement  of  ffood  work,  in  the  iDvestigation  of  their  fault.  Errors  of  theory  and  mistakes  in  ocn- 
grievances,  ana  in  the  redress  of  wrongs,  we  can  duot  are  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  former  tL- 
discover  no  reason  for  surrendering  the  reins  of  slaved  condition.  The  Government  assumed  there- 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  last  public  sponsibility  for  evils  resulting  from  these  vlhrc  it 
service  was  to  dn^  the  country  into  civil  war,  to  otothed  them  with  the  full  ri^ts  and  privileg««  cf 
disgrace  its  flnaocial  credit,  and  to  leave  the  Gov-  citizens. 

ernment  on  the  very  brink  of  dissolution,  and  which        We  appeal  to  the  national  Government,  sb  *^« 

made 'its  last  effort  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  good  name  and  fair  fiune  of  the  nation  are  dearth  i; 

people  under  the  lead  of  its  life-long  enemy  in  the  to  protect  these  people  in  their  civil  and  politieJ 

most  brazen,  barefaced,  and  shameless  coalition  ever  rignts,  and  in  their  persons,  property,  and  hoae«, 

known  in  the  history  of  parties,  formed  solely  and  and  to  provide  and  secure  them  in  the  enjoymeoi  U 

avowedly  on  the  basis  of  '^  spoils  "  alone.  all  educational  advantages  and  privileges. 

Upon  the  financial  record  of  the  Republican  party        Democratic ^adoDted  by  a  conTCDtion  of  4C0 

alike  in  the  nation  and  in  the  State,  we  confidently  j^i^^^^   u^i^  «♦  tr«i«,,,««^^  ««  ♦!,«  in+v  J 

challenge  comparison  with  any  otier  party  which  delegates,  held  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  lOti  ot 

ever  held  power  in  either,  pointing  wltn  just  pride  Beptember : 

to  the  great  and  steadilv  increasing  reduction  of  the        Jienhedy  That  we  arraign  the  party  in  pover  iir 


national  debt,  and  the  improvement  of  the  national    Ita  unexampled  extravagance  and  oormptioD,  aLd 


and  general  prosperity  have  enormously  increased,  administration  of  the  national  ofilces. 

and  our  citizens  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  ana  We  demand  an  immediate  abandoomcnt  of  si! 

better  paid  for  their  labor  than  any  other  j>eople  in  efforts  to  rule  the  States  for  corrupt  party  pmpoM: 

the  world.    In  this  State  the  State  JKepublicau  man-  by  an  infamous  alliance  of  carpet-baggers,  seslA«tf», 

a^ement  has  secured  the  same  blessings  of  light  tax-  and  bavonets.    We  demand  the  a^quate  pvuCh- 

ation,  economical  administration,  and  rapidly-dimin-  ment  or  all  men  guUty  of  corruption  and  embezzle- 

ishing  debt,  while  our  Stste  institutions  have  been  ment  in  office.    We  demand  an  unmediate  repeal  ct 

literally  built  up  until  they  have  become  the  pride  the  law  increasing  salaries,  and  of  the  infascu 

of  the  people;  education,  public  morals,  and  the  va-  *^gag  law,"  by  which  the  party  in  power  seeks  to 

riouB  branches  of  industry,  have  been  fostered,  crime  muzzle  a  free  press. 

has  been  repressed,  suffering  alleviated,  and  the  Denouncing  its  wholesale  appropriation  of  Ute 

unfortunate  provided  for ;  large  and  important  im-  public  domam,  the  Credit  Mobmer,  and  other  ccr- 

provements  have  been  projected  and  are  in  process  rupt  corporations,  we  demand  of  the  Goverxucectft 

of  completion,  and  every  State  interest  has  been  careftil  reservation  of  the  remaining  publie  Issdd  fcr 

generously  yet  economically  cared  for,  with  such  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Union  aoldier  and  stilor, 

scrupulous  honesty  in  eveiy  department  of  the  State  and  of  the  actual  settler. 

government,  that  even  partisan  calumny  dare  not  We  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legal-tender  act,  to 

Bring  a  specific  accusation  against  any.  take  effect  not  later  than  July  4, 1876,  a  specie  bseis, 

We  fully  appreciate  the  eztraordinaiy  character  and  fVee  banks  with  a  secured  currency, 

of  the  financial  difficulties  through  which  the  coun-  We  demand  a  tariff  for  revenue  omV}  free  from 

try  has  recently  passed,  and  regard  it  as  inevitable  the  unjust  discriminations  that  raise  little  or  lo 


proper  remedies  in  circumstances  wherein  they  were  and  we  demand  the  pavment  o 

witnout  specific  precedents  for  guidance.    We  in-  tional  debt,  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  when  due,  tod 

dorse  as  wise  and  timely  the  measure  finally  agreed  an  equal  axid  just  distribution  of  the  taxes  sod  ic- 

upon  by  Congress  between  confiictlng  interests  and  posts  required  to  raise  the  needed  revenue, 

opposing  theories.  Jietohed.lhat  in  the  management  of  ocr  Stife 

While  we  recognize  in  the  greenbacks  and  national-  affairs  we  demand  prudence  in  tne  creation  of  tsxest 

bank  notea  a  circulating  medium  far  superior  to  any  honesty  and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  moatT : 

Eaper  currency  heretofore  existing  in  the  United  that  we  condemn  the   management  of  onr  Stste 

tates,  saving  as  it  does  to  the  people,  directly  and  finances,  for  the  reasons :  first,  that  with  s  lirre 

indirectly,  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  over  balance  in  the  Treasury,  tax-payers  in  these  timts 

the  old  Slate-bank  system  in  exchange  and  discount,  should  be,  but  are  not,  relieved  of  any  of  their  an- 

we  demand  that  in  all  financial  legislation  Congresii  naal  burden  ;    second,  that  this  large  bslsnee  is 

shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  resumption  of  specie  loaned  to  the  pets  of  a  political  rinjr,  for  which  no  sd- 

payment,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  day  practi-  equate  security  is  required,  while^  if  it  should  be  lost, 

caole  the  promises  to  p^y  of  the  Government  may  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  is  quite  too  small  to 

be  equivalent  to  coin  m  like  amounts  throughout  protect  the  State ;   third,  that^  the  books  and  ac- 

the  commercial  world-  counts  of  the  State  Treasurer  being  public,  the  Lepf- 

We  believe  that  banking,  under  a  well-guarded  lature  has  refttsed  to  permit  them  to  be  thorougrij 

national  system,  should  be  vee.  the  volume  and  lo-  examined  by  the  representatives  of  the  people;  t£< 

cality  of  issue  being  regulated  by  the  business  law  State  Treasurer  has  refused  to  report  to  the  Legis- 

of  demand ;  and  we  denounce  repudiation  in  every  luture  the  location  and  condition  of  the  million  cf 

form  or  degree ;  holdin|r  the  pledged  faith  of  the  money  in  his  hands,  but  above  all  that  the  poliMcal 

Gk>vernment  sacred  and  inviolable  in  both  letter  and  minoritv  of  the  Legislature  has  tolerated  tbii  n- 

spirit.  fusal,  all  which  are  facta  weU  calculated  to  exate 

We  would  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  colored  peo-  serious  fears  for  the  safetjr  of  our  money, 

pie  of  the  South  to  the  nation's  fostering  care  and  JSetolvedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  amendm^  ocr 

protection.     Wrested  from  their  masters'  control,  State  constitution  at  the  earliest  time  possible,  w 

with  freedom  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Govern-  that  the  Legislature  may  have  power  to  regnltte  the 

ment  as  a  war-measure  and  in  aid  of  the  Union  liquor-traffic. 

cause,  given  the  elective  fhmchise  as  means  not  i^st0^«i,  That,  when  the  State,  impelled  by  a  pvo- 

alone  of  protection  to  themselves,  but  of  protection  lie  necessity,  confers  corporate  powers^  to  ^^^^ 

to  the  nation,  "   "             .-..--  ....                  .                         .     ,  , .          .  ^ 


ment,  from 

and  deserving  the  execration  of  mankind  for  all    fey  that  protects  alike  the  rights 

time,  to  protect  them  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of     the  State,  the  people,  and  the  corpontion. 
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A*>Z«»«i,TUt  the  t1ul^o^  and  Industrial  intereats  endiiMf  September  7th,  $6, Y76.42.     QnaUfied 

of  our  State  shoald  be  identical  and  reciprooal,  and  tAAnhAra  amnlnvml ^malAa  fllRA-  famalaa    0 

that  we  haye  a  right  to  suoh  legislation  as  wii  se-  Itn      a    ^'"Pioy®^'— ™»1«».  8'1^«  '  temales,  »,- 

euro  raasonable  and  unifoim  rates  of  freight.  ^20.   Aggregate  months  tanght— by  males,  14,- 

A  new  partT,  christened  the  »  National  Re-  2!lil^{,£%^l?!  ^fl'    Y"^  *i  ^^n^^^' 

form  P.rti',"  ww  organized  at  Lansing,  August  ^^^^^  $787,471 ;  Yemales,  $1,179,640.11. 

6th.    A  nimiaatini  convention  waJ^'helf  at  f^IK/.?^^  ^  w?*^"'"*'^'  P'^i  t' 

Jackson  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  a  ticket  '?*'^'  ^V*^'  i®*''"***^"i^^«T«*'«o^''^  **•''!" 

nominated  which  was  partially  adopted  by  the  gf  f«  °J  ^  ^"^^^^^^'^I'^h^  ^f^^ 

Democrats,  the  next  day.    The  candidates  not  l^i^f^ifr^,  *flT*^r^f A '  f  "■°^'  v  "" 

adopted  and  not  withdrawn  received  a  vote  P?™^^ '^•^***l*^"?^  ^'^iH'^oit '  ?T  *"*^?'' 

raniing  from  2,287  to  7,096.  The  platform  put  of  "on-resident  scholars,  $87,811.28;  trom  d,s- 

forth  by  this  pirty  wal':  ^  ^  t^V'f^*' f*"" '^  P»JP»^»2  893,604.78 ;  fr^^ 

'  *-     '  all  other  sources^  $416,288.18.   Total  resources 


reforms 

will  real         _   _         _  „ ^   ^ 

days  of  the  repablio  thLroofh  either  oV  the  politick  ings  and  repairs,  $586,807.28 ;  on  bonded  in- 
partiea  heretofore  trusted  with  power;  tired  of  ahuf-  debtedness,  $384,954.41;  for  all  other  pur- 
ging financial  experiments  ana  false  standards  of  poses,  $600,901.48.  Total  expenditures,  $3,- 
value;  and  deeming  the  encroachments  of  Federal  Joq  qoo  ak  a«,^««4.  /^«  i,««^  «+  «i^a^  Zi  fll^Ii 
authority  upon  the  powers  for  a  long  time  exercised  ^^^'^l^'tS^..  Si^^i^^^^^"^  t^.^H^®  ?^  -^ 
esdosiTely  by  the  States  prejudicial  to  onr  liberties,  7®*^,  $688,661.33.  Bonded  debts  of  districts, 
▼e  will  perfect  our  or|i^anization  as  a  National  Be-  $1,784,890.29;  other  indebtedness,  $115,878.90; 
form  party,  and  present  candidates  upon  the  follow-  total,  $1,850,764.19. 

"Pfi^ri^ln  of  the  number  and  diminution  of  J^^^^tV^    '^^t''Kf,^'''^f^'^  *^'  M  •*' 

the  power  of  offices  under  the  national  Government,  -formal  School  in  1874,  550.     Salaries  paid  m- 

8.  A  reduction  of  salaries  paid,  to  such  an  extent  stmotors,   $19,205;    other  expenditures,   $7,- 

that  no  fond  for  political  purposes  can  be  raised  by  113.71 :  total,  $26,818.71.    Receipts :  from  the 

assessments  upon  office-holders,  and  that  no  office  State  Treasury,  $25,000 ;  tuition,  $1,942:  other 

•^^^^V*?™^**'  on  account  of  its  emoluments,  sources,  $1,412.40 ;  total,  $28,854.40.    The  to- 

3.  Political  opmion  should  be  neither  a  reason  for  :  i        ^    V  t  2-^ ,  vv/««m,  v^v^wv^.^w.     x*i^  i,v 
an  appointment  to  office  nor  a  ground  for  removal  '^  amount  of  the  Normal  School  (endowment 
therefrom  \  but  frequent  changes  should  be  made  to  or  trust)  fund  held  by  the  State  is  $69,868.54, 
secure  punty  of  administration.  at  7  per  cent. 

4.  A  prohU>ition  of  reconimendations  or  soUci-  Number  of  students  in  the  Agricultural  Ool- 
Sst^l^'thVeTe^^^^^^^^^  lege,  121 ;  graduated  during  the^ear,  21  The 
oifice-holders  by  the  people.  permanent  fund  of  the  college  is  now  $212,- 

5.  A  speedy  return  to  bard  money  as  the  only  986.16,  of  which  $107,879.14  is  held  in  trust 
standard  of  value.  by  the  State,  and  $105,107.02  is  due  for  lands 
fre^  All  banking.  State  or  national,  should  be  made  gold,  both  amounts  drawmg  7  per  cent,  inter- 

7*  A  tariff  for  revenue  and  an  equitable  system  of  ®»*  ^?°f  *^®  ^tate.  September  80,  1874,  tbe 
taxation,  which  shall  cause  all  classes  of  property  and  tmsold  lands  of  the  college  were  169,793.56 
every  species  of  capital  to  bear  its  just  proportion  acres.  The  college  has  received  and  expended 
of  the  burdens  of  the  Government.  since  its  foundation  to  September  80,  1874: 
The  school  statistics  for  the  year,  compiled  from  State  appropriations,  $418,977.18 ;  from 
from  official  reports  in  the  office  of  the  Super-  State  for  interest  on  lands  sold,  $86,664.84 ; 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows:  from  sales  of  lands  donated  by  State,  $87,166.- 
Namber  of  townships  reporting,  966 ;  of  dis-  48 :  total,  $492,808.45.  Value  of  personal  prop- 
triets,  6,571;  new  districts  organized,  118.  erty  and  real  estate  belonging  to  college,  $209,- 
Namber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  038.  Eunning  expenses  for  eighteen .  years, 
and  twenty  years,  436,694;  between  the  ages  $288,770.45,  or  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  186,714 ;  number  that  at-  of  a  fraction  over  $15,765.  Whole  number  of 
tended  school  during  the  year,  827,506.  Num-  graduates  of  college,  85.  Salaries  paid  profess- 
ber  of  private  or  select  schools,  166;  pupils  ors  and  instructors  in  1874,  exclusive  of  house- 
attending  same,  5,845.  Number  of  volumes  in  rent,  $14,850 ;  to  gardeners,  foremen,  and  la- 
disWct  libraries,  120,577 ;  increase  for  year,  borers,  $6,000,  exclusive  of  board. 
10,315 ;  paid  for  books,  $12,962.  Number  of  Number  of  students  in  the  university,  1,183. 
volumes  in  township  libraries,  49,872 ;  increase  Degrees  conferred  —  Bachelor  of  Laws,  126 
for  year,  4,521;  paid  for  books,  $6,576.68.  Voted  (two  females);  Doctor  of  Medicine,  71  (nine 
for  libraries  at  spring  election,  $1,449.05 ;  females) ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  35  (four  females) ; 
fines  and  penalties  received  from  county  treas-  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  13  (two  females) ;  Bach- 
nrers  for  libraries,  $18,898.41.  Stone  school*  elorof  Science,  18  (one female);  Civil  Engineer, 
houses,  81 ;  brick,  682 ;  frame,  4,890 ;  log,  549 :  18 ;  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  20  (two  females) ; 
furnishing  seats  for  407,072  pupils.  Value  of  Master  of  Science,  2;  Master  of  Arts,  20  (one 
Kchool-houses  and  lots,  $8,912,698«  Graded  female).  Amount  of  university  fund,  $542,- 
schools,  327.  Visits  by  county  superintend-  768.24.  Value  of  buildings  and  other  proper- 
ents,  7,288;  by  directors,  14,927.    Number  of  ty,  $457,500. 

meetings  held  by  school  inspectors,  1,788 ;  paid  In  May  of  this  year  a  census  of  the  State  was 

(or  due)  inspectors  for  services  for  fiscal  year  taken,  as  required  by  the  constitution.    A  tab- 
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ular  statement  of  population,  compared  with 
the  United  States  census  of  1870,  is  appended: 


TEAR. 


OOUNTnS. 
• 

Alcona 

Allegan. 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Bany 

Bay 

Bonele 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charlevoix. .  ^ 

Chebo/gan 

Cbippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Grand  Trayerse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hooghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamaxoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaakee 

Monroe. f 

Montcalm 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

O  tta  wa 

Presqne  Isle. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph. 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Unorganized 

Total 


UnltMl  SUtM, 

nno. 


696 

82.106 

2,766 

S3,199 

16,900 

»,184 

85,104 

26,926 

86.568 

21,094 

1,724 

2,196 

1,689 

866 

SS,846 

2,64.1 

26,171 

1,211 

88,900 

4,448 

11,810 

81,684 

18,879 

9,040 

25.368 

27,681 

8,168 

4,118 

86,047 

82,054 

434 

to.403 

4,205 

648 

21,845 

4,676 

45,595 

19,886 

1.716 

27,616 

6,074 

891 

16,088 

8,263 

6,&i2 

1,791 

8,285 

180 

27,488 

18,629 

14,894 

7,204 

40,867 

7,222 

2,846 

2,093 

26,651 

855 

89.097 

14,662 

•.... 

20,868 

86,661 

26,275 

18,714 

28,829 

41,484 

119,088 

650 

82 


1,184,089 


BM*,  1814. 


1,214 

82.881 

4.807 

8,»40 

22,051 

24,882 

2,668 

85,029 

2.'),726 

85,665 

20.625 

2,860 

8,070 

2,170 

1,854 

28,661 

•4.671 

26,907 

1,272 

84,668 

5,849 

18,886 

81,566 

19,080 

•10,922 

29,198 

28,876 

4,782 

6,069 

87.988 

81.848 

1.269 

62,671 

6,416 

1,818 

25,140 

6.031 

46^84 

90329 

1,496 

28,305 

8,471 

♦657 

21,946 

6,361 

9,132 

8.490 

6,306 

606 

•27,6:« 

20.815 

19,375 

8,758 

88,082 

8.369 

2,406 

6,216 

29,929 

1,616 

48.409 

16:292 

1.290 

21,773 

40.688 

26,906 

16.998 

29.156 

88,728 

144,908 

8,011 


To  1868. 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 


ToUl 200,761 


Ott,  Tons. 


18,954 

4,100 

4,200 

6,000 

7,500 

9,962 

8,548 

8.472 

10,791 

10,876 

11,736 

18,049 

16.288 

16,183 

16,071 

16,186 

18,688 

21,729 


IngoUtTwi. 

V«1m. 

18,965 

$9,000,500 

8,600 

1,886,000 

8,600 

1,890,000 

4,800 

2,610,000 

6,000 

8,887,600 

8,000 

8,402,000 

6,600 

4,420.000 

6,500 

6,110,000 

7,000 

6,146,000 

7,000 

4,760,000 

8.200 

4,140,000 

9,966 

4,602,000 

13,200 

M86.O0O 

19,946 

^686JU0 

12.867 

6,171.880 

12*132 

7,774,790 

14.910 

8,200,CCO 

17,888 

7,996,180 

167,868 

•88JOQL00O 

1,880,111 


The  following  is  given  in  tbe  Northwestern 
Mining  Journal^  as  an  approximate  statement 
of  copper-mining  in  the  Upper  Peninsula : 

•  One  ward  of  the  city  of  Monroe,  the  town  of  Mason- 
ville,  Delta  Ooonty,  OaseylUe,  Hnron  Connty,  and  three 
Islands  of  Maniton  Connty,  failed  to  make  returns  in 
time  to  be  Included  in  tbe  above  table.  Their  estimated 
population  would  increase  the  above  aggregate  about 
8,600. 


The  assessments  levied  for  the  year  aggre- 
gated $1,022,000,  and  the  dividends  $1,940,000. 
The  latter  were  paid  by  four  companies.  The 
Marquette  Mining  Journal  states  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  for  the  year  at  935,488  tons  ore, 
90,494  tons  pig,  total  value,  $7,592,811 ;  total 
production  from  1856  to  1874  inclusive,  7,648,- 
281  tonl 

The  capital  of  the  national  banks  of  the 
State  is  $10,202,200, 

The  cost  of  Michigan  rulroads  is  given  at 
$141,582,400,  with  a  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  $90,414,846.  These  totals  are  ar- 
rived at  by  apportioning  the  cost  and  debt  of 
those  which  extend  into  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  in  each  State. 

The  Commissioners  of  State  Fisheries  did  a 
large  business  during  the  year  in  distributing 
fish  among  the  interior  waters.  More  than 
1,600,000  young  white-fish  were  distributed 
among  upward  of  200  lakes,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  Atlantic,  land-locked,  and  California 
salmon  and  shad.  An  establishment  for  hatch- 
ing spawn  has  been  located  at  Crystal  Springs, 
Jackson  County.' 

In  the  manufacture  of  salt  there  was  a  large 
increase,  the  quantity  inspected  being  1,026,- 
979  barrels,  as  against  828,846  in  1873.  The 
inspection  of  salt  is  classed  as  fine,  packer^s,  so- 
lar, and  number  2.  Of  refuse  salt  no  notice  is 
taken.  Number  of  companies  engaged  in  tbe 
business,  68 ;  wells,  104 ;  capital  employed. 
$2,024,600 ;  men  employed,  2,426.  The  stock 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  some- 
what less  than  at  the  beginning,  showing  a 
healthy  and  steady  demand  for  the  product. 
Of  the  amount  shipped  from  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley, more  than  one-half  went  to  Chicago. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  progressed  stead- 
ily and  with  considerable  activity  through  the 
year,  though  under  great  embarrassments  in 
consequence  of  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
in  the  country,  which  rendered  resort  to  unu- 
sual credits  necessary.  The  amount  manu- 
factured probably  fell  but  little,  if  at  all,  below 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  term  of  office  of 
Commissioner  Edmonds,  who  was  Land-Com- 
missioner for  1871-72,  a  large  quantity  of  State 
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landa  was  oonvejed  to  varioDS  parties  in  vio-  The  following  statistics  are  abstracted  from 
lation  of  law  and  at  inadeqaate  prices.  Mr,  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State-prigon 
B;ron  D.  Ball,  the  Attorney-General,  falling  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1874:  cou- 
sick,  resided  hie  office  early  in  tliia  jeur,  and  victa  in  the  prison,  September  SO,  18TS,  665 ; 
Isaso  Maraton,  of  Baj  City,  being  appointed  to  received  dnrinj^  tbe  year  (including  S  recap- 
eaooeed  him,  commenoed  proceedinga  to  re-  tared),  818;  diacharged  daring  j  ear,  by  ex  pi- 
cover  the  lands,  and  was  saccessful  in  every  ration  of  sentence,  228 ;  by  oummntation,  8 ; 
instance,  so  that  tbe  State  loat  nothing  by  the  by  reversal  of  sentence,  6;  pardoned,  13;  died, 
irregnlaritieaintheLand-Oommissioner'Boffice.  T;  escapied,  9:  total,  2Qfi.  Leaving  in  prison, 
The  I/Bpslatnre  of  1873  made  provision  for  a  708.  Average  dwiy  number,  687.1;  average 
new  Insane  Asylam,  to  be  located  in  the  eastern  daily  increase,  70.7.  Crimea  for  which  con- 
part  of  the  State.  Commiwioners  were  ap-  viots  were  received  during  year;  against  per* 
pointed  to  make  the  location,  who  selected  aona,  65,  inclnding — assault  with  intent  to 
Pontiae  as  the  place,  and  land  was  procured  kill,  S;  to  commit  rape,  4;  to  rob,  4;  adnl- 
for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  baildings.  tery,  4;  bigamy,  4;  incest,  4;  larceny  from 
Another  oommisslon,  nnder  legislative  author-  person,  11 ;  murder,  second  degree,  5 ;  man- 
ity,  eelected  Ionia  as  the  location  for  a  State  slaughter,  9;  murder,  4;  polygamy,  8  ;  pros- 
House  of  Correction.  tJtntion  and  concubinage,  4;  rape,  4;  against 
A  short  session  of  tbe  Legislature  was  held  property,  245;  including  —  arson,  8;  bur- 
in March,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  passing  glacj,  84  ;  bnrglary  and  larceny,  8;  embezde- 
upon  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitn-  ment,  1 ;  false  pretenses,  IS ;  forgery,  7;  lar- 
tion.  A  few  acta  were  paased,  but  not  of  gea-  cenies,  169;  malidous  miachief,  8;  passing 
eral  interest  ogunterfeit  United  States  Treasury  notes,  1 ; 
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robbery,  9;  robbing  United  States  post-office,  1 ;  conld  read,  write,  and  cipher;   68  read  and 

nttering  and  pubhshing  forged  inatroments,  1.  write;  61  readouty;  and  80  classed  aa  illiter- 

Ofthesentences,  2  werefor  life;  lfor20  years;  ate:  186  were  single;  lOwidowers;  106  mar- 

8  for  10  years  and  under  20;  48  for  6  yeara  ried,  and  10  married  and  separated:  115  tem- 

asd  nnder  10  years ;  232  for  1  year  and  under  perate ;  182  occasional  drinkers,  and  63  int«m- 

6 years;  and  24  fur  leaa  than  1  year.    Averaige  perate.     First  convictions,  206;   second,  40; 

sentence,  2  years  and  10  montha,  excluding  life-  third,    86  ;  fourth,    80.      White,   259 ;    black, 

Erisoners.     Tbe  ages  of  tbe  convicts  were :  41 ;  mulatto,  10.    Disbursements — for  rations, 

'ora  16  to  21,  80;  ftom  21   to  80,  188;  from  $32,780.88;  for  other   purposes,  except  build- 

80  to  40,  68;  from  60  to  60,  7;  from  60  to  70,  ings  and  repairs,  $66,310.92;  for  biiildinga  and 

4;  from  70  to  80, 1.  repurs,  $8,311.79  :  total,  $92,412.69.    Income 

Nationality:  Belgium,  4;  Denmark, 2;  Eng-  from  convict-labor,   $94,027,47;  fugitive  con- 

]«iid,e;  Germany,  17;  Holland,  6;   Ireland,  victa,  $661;  United  States  convicts,  $2,627.- 

18;  Norway,  8;  Ontario  (Prov.),  44;    Roaaia,  49;   visitors,  $2,016;    team-work,   $1,105.00; 

1;  Scotland,!;    Sweden,   2;   Switzerland,  1 ;  barber-shop,  $142.90;  other  aouroea,  $6,624,- 

Michigan,  S4;  other  United  States,  172;  161  68:  total,  $106,103.54.    Whole  number  of  con- 
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victa  in  prison.  fh>m  1839  to  1674  inolnaiTe,  for  bnrgUrj  aod  laietaf,  1  for  Mnnlt  and  l«^ 

6,018;    DDinber  of  sotitarf  life-oonriota  (for  terj,  8  for  vagranoy,  1  for  fslw  pretensea,  and 

murder  Id  first  degree),  from  1848  to  1874,  in-  3  returned :  UT  were  white,  and  22  colored ; 

ciDBiTe,  68.  81  natives  of  tbe  United  States,  and  28  of  foreiga 

Namber  of  inmates  in  State  Reform-Scliool  birth;  average  age,  IS  years  and  3^  months. 
at  be^nning  of  the  tiscal  year,  222  ;  admitted        The  Board  of  SnpervisioD  of   Charitable, 

during  year,   109;    discharged,  88;    inmates  Peoal,  Pauper,  and  Reformatory  Instdtntiow 

September  SO,  1874,  243;  increase,  21.  Whole  give  the  following  statistica  of  the  persona  who 

nnmberreceivedsinceopeningof sc]ioolinI866,  received,  in  Bome  manner,  public  aid  or  sup- 

I,&13.    Of  committalH  for  the  year,  79  were  for  port  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

larceny,  E  for  grand  larceny,  6  for  burglary,  4  tember  SOtb : 


DITBOIT. 

Uila. 

TmL^. 

TeiJ. 

A_[. 

9«irot 

Sex  not 

1 

MO 

'Cffi 

4,nn 

693 

4S0 

Total 

11.4S1 

1,W3 

44,078 

iSM 

Of  the  Dumber  in  prisons,  it  is  estimated  wholly  supported  at  tlie  public  cbnrfte,  on  the 

that  3,500  were  first  in  jails,  and  wore  there-  30th  day  of  September,  18T4,  in  estahlishnteDts 

fore  included  twice  in  these  figures.  orf^snized  and  administered  by  public  anthcrity, 

The  entire  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  State  was  as  follows: 


lb).. 

r«l-.        1          TMU. 

Sei  nol 

i 
s 

Sex  not 

us 

Total*. 

l.TOB 

MB 

vm 

Tbs  total  coir  nrfiillr  tappordTigBll  the  paapsn  in  th«  Beronl  poor-hunSM  of  the  Stata,  for 

Ttu  total  anm  eipCDded  Ibr  tsmpurarr  rallar  ontnlde  tile  poor-bouees,  inolndlng  medkal 

The  total  mrnpnid  for  tmrroortaHon  of  paopen  itii. 

Total  cort  of  pBanen  malnUlned  Iq  poor-hoiusB,  and 
andtraneporutlon,  wa« 
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Bnmght  forward $860,911  8T 

The  total  ania  paid  by  Btuto  for  care  of  ioeaue  In  a^ylam  waB  $17,600 ;  of  which  $8,600  waa 

paid  for  srreara^s  of  1878,  lenying $14,000  00 

The  total  enm  paid  by  the  several  coanties  for  care  of  insane  in  asylnm  was 75,368  66 

The  total  anmpald  by  tndiTidnalB,  for  care  of  inrane,  was 28,789  86 

The  total  som  recei  Ted  flrom  all  other  sources  was 486  68 

Total  coat  of  the  insane  waa 118,486  94 

The  total  eost  of  pupils  maintained  in  the  institution  for  the  edacation  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb, 

and  the  blind,  was $46,898  86 

The  total  cost  of  sopporting  the  children  in  the  State  Pnblic  School  for  neglected  and  de- 
pendent children  was 7,807  75 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  boys  at  the  Reform^School  was  $89,009.11,  less  $10,875.96  re- 

ceired  Stom  labor  of  boys 88,196  15 

Total  eost  of  papiU  supported  In  instUntions  for  mates  and  blind,  and  in  reformatories,  was  60,887  96 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  disabled  soldiers  at  Harper  Hospital 8,508  40 

The  9nms  received  for  labor  of  convicts  in  State-prison,  for  admission  of  visitors  to  prison, 
and  Ibr  property  sold,  amonnt  to  $107,018.73 ;  while  the  total  expense  for  mnninz  the 
prison  amoanta  to  $96,758.68;  leaving  a  revenne,  over  all  ex]>enses,  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoners,  of  $10,355.14. 
The  total  sum  paid  by  counties  for  keeping  prisoners  In  the  Detroit  House  of  Conection  was     $18,6S0  84 
The  total  sum  paUL  by  the  several  oounties  of  the  State  for  maintaining  prisoners  in  Jail  waa        66,010  87 

Totalcoat  of  maintaining  prisoners,  exclusive  of  tbeir  earnings 73,641  21 

Grand  total  of  an  expenditures  for  public  dependents,  excluifiive  of  sums  paid  for  grounds,  < — 

buildings,  and  repairs,  for  the  year  closing  September  3D,  1874 $681,457  96 

Tlie  following  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  If  to  $631,457.98,  the  sum  before  stated  as 

grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  occupied  and  used  bj  the  grand  total  of  all  expenditure  for  the  pub- 

the  State,  or  some  department  thereof,  for  lie  dependents,  we  add  interest  for  the  year  on 

charitable  or  correctional  purposes  :  the  estimated  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 

cHARiTABLi  pUBFosss.  and  pcrsoual  property  nsed  and  occupied  for 

County  Dopr-houso •TS'52  K    ^^"3  purpose  as  aforesaid,  being  $237,216.46, 

Slate  Public  School 101,ft38  98     «,^  „il^ii  au«  ^„„^  A^f^i  1^«««S«3  ^i«L««*ki 

Asjlnm  for  the  Insane 669*859  2d    w©  swell  the  grand  total  expended  during  the 

loetilutlon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  year,  for  public   dependents,   to  the  sum  of 

^^^ 429,689  M    $868,674.44,  or  about  $20.89  to  each  individual 

coaascTiONAL  PURPOBM.  80  dependent. 

Dei^tfeeVf&^^eitlon.::::::::::::::      Moo        ^^^^^1S   Auditor -General  William  Hum. 

Reform-School 288,155  00    phrey  gives  the  following    summary  of  the 

ConntyjaUs m.WiO  w    figcal  operations  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 

$3,888,806  68    year  closing  September  30,  1874 : 

Qross  reeelpfs  to  Beptember  80, 1874 $2,811,165  73 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,1878 854,7l8  44 

ToUlin  Treasury  during  fiscal  year $3,065,879  17 

Dfsoorsements  during  fiscal  year 1.996,604  86 

Balance  at  close  of  fiscal  year. $1,070JS74  88 


Kxcees  of  receipts  over  disbursements $316,560  88 


OrosB  receipts  to  State  Treasury $2,911,165  78 

Which  includes  price  of  swamp-land  expended  in  the  construction  of  swamp-land  State 

roads— not  cash $166,257  21 

Aadamoont  of  reitmdinga  and  reimbursements 14,872  62 

181,129  88 

Lcavliu?  for  net  cash  receipts $2,080,086  00 

The  cash  receipts  which  form  no  part  of  the  State  revenue  amount  to 421,090  74 

Giving  fornet  cash  general  revenue  receipts $1,606,946  16 

The  net  cash  revenue  receipts  were : 

From  direct  taxes $1,004,168  82 

VniD  specific  taxes 459.820  88 

From  tnut-fonda 66,506  61 

$1,619,498  16 

MiecdUneous  sources 69,447  00 

$1,608,946  16 


The  gross  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  were $1,995,604  86 

The  ewsmp-land  warrant  expenditures $166,257  21 

Befiudingt  and  reimbursements 14,872  62 

181,120  m 

Giving  fornet  cash  disbursements , $1,814,475  08 

The  disbniaements  from  non-revenue  receipts 415,619  18 

Leaving  for  net  disbursements  fh)m  general  revenne  receipts $1,898,866  89 


The  SUte  bonded  Indebtedness,  September  80, 1878 $1,788,292  78 

There  has  been  redeemed  during  the  year 145,167  14 

Leaving  outstanding  September  80, 1874 •• $1,688,135  64 

Credit  balance  of  two-million  loan  sinking-ftud*. 668,865  87 

Debt  in  excess  of  ainking-ftind. $1,084,269  77 
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MIN'NIEISOTA.  The  most  important  meas-  oions  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  protec- 
nres  passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  was  in  tion  of  all  classes  of  citizens  of  both  North  and 
session  daring  the  early  part  of  the  year,  were  South,  and  the  whole  country,  against  the  i^eriii 
a  tax  law  and  *^  an  act  creating  a  Board  of  Kail-  of  a  new  insurrection  and  a  new  rebellion;  the 
road  Commissioners,  defining  their  duties  and  preservation  of  public  faith ;  the  redaction  of 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  maxlmnm  the  public  debt ;  the  preservation  of  a  soaad 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  currency  against  any  ruinous  inflation  that 
freight  upon  the. railroads  of  this  State,  and  to  may  be  inspired  by  speculative  interests;  tlj« 
prevent  extortion  and  ui\just  discrimination  of  earliest  possible  return  to  specie  payment  coo- 
railroad  corporations  or  their  employ^  and  sistent  with  the  just  rights  of  both  the  debtor 
to  prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure  and  rules  of  and  creditor  classes ;  constant  vigilance  in  hont- 
evidence  in  relation  thereto.'^  ing  out  and  exposing  to  public  condemnation 

The  commissioners  were  required  to  make  delinquent  officials  and  corruption  in  office,  re- 
for  each  company  in  the  State  before  the  Ist  gardless  of  party  interests  and  party  relations; 
of  August  "  a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  the  opening  up  of  new  and  cheaper  channds 
rates  of  charges,  for  any  and  all  distances,  for  of  communication  by  water  between  the  gras- 
the  transportation  of  freight  of  all  kinds  and  arios  of  the  West  and  the  markets  of  the  Eas^t: 
quantities,  and  passengers  and  cars  on  each  of  and,  finally,  approving  tbe  action  of  Governor 
said  railroads,  as  well  as  reasonable  maximum  Davis  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  per- 
rates  for  receiving,  handling,  and  delivering  sons  charged  by  the  report  of  tbe  State  Corn- 
freights  and  cars  received  by  them  for  trans-  mittee  with  defrauding  the  school-fund, 
portation."  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

Farther  powers  and  duties  of  the  commis-  St.  Paul  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  adopted 

sioners  are  defined  as  follows :  the  following  platform : 

Suoh  oommisBioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  fLret  WherMs,  The  apeoial  occasion  which  brought  the 


containing  each  facta,  atatements,  and  explanations,  that  party,  except  the  cohesive  principle  of  paUlc 

OS  will  diaclose  the  actual  workings  of  the  system  of  plunder  and  the  settled  purpose  to  retain  poirer  by 

railroad  transportation  in  its  bearings  upon  tbe  busi-  anymcans  and  at  all  hazards  ;  and — 

ness  of  the  State,  aud  such  suggestions  in  relation  Whereas,  To  perpetuate  its  hold  upon  office,  that 

thereto  as  may  to  them  seem  appropriate.   They  shall  party  has  formed  alliance  with  the  capital  and  ox^nc- 

also,  at  such  times  aa  the  Governor  may  direct,  ex-  ized  monopolies  of  the  country,  and  together  they 

amine  any  particular  subject  relative  to  the  condition  purpose  to  run  the  Federal  and  State  governments 

and  management  of  suoh  railroads,  and  report  to  him  m  the  interests  of  the  favored  classes,  by  exempting 

in  writing  their  opinion  thereon,  with  Uie  reasons  them  fh>m  all  burdens  and  reatraints,  and  eastiai^ 

therefor.  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  onerous  taxation  upoo 

Said  Board  of  BailroadC 

power  to  employ  railroad  __^ ,  ,. 

property,  books,  records,  accounts,  papers,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  all  railroad  companies  \  to  is^ue  subpcenaa  oral  Government,  having  assembled  without  regard  to 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  admmister  former  parties  and  former  partisan  distinction^  here- 
oaths,  and  take  testimony;  and  the  attendance  of  by  proclaim  the  following  platform  of  principles: 
-<(ntnesses  and  production  of  evidence  may  be  en-  We  declare  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States 
forced  as  now  provided  for  by  law  in  causes  before  ref-  to  be  largely  due  to  tbe  corrupt  rule  of  oarpet-ba^ 
erees,  and  any  court  or  oflfoer  authorized  by  law  to  politicians,  who  have  plundered  and  impoverished 
issue  subpoenas  shall,  whenever  requested  uy  said  the  people,  intensified  prejudices  of  race,  and  driven 
Board  of  Copamissioners,  issue  subposnas  requiring  communities  to  the  yerflre  of  civil  war.  Knowing 
theparties  therein  named  to  appear  before  suoh  Board  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  developed  daring 
of  ^ilroad  Oommissioncrs  ana  testify,  and  any  diso-  the  Administration  of  President  Grant  and  been  fos- 
bedience  of  such  subpoena,  or  refUsal  to  appear  and  tered  by  the  course  of  the  Republican  party ;  and  de- 
testify  thereunto,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  contempt  of  spairing  of  relief  except  through  a  nwiical  change  of 
the  court  issuing  the  same,  and  punished  by  said  P^^^Za  we  demand — 
court  as  a  contempt.  1*  The  maintenanco  of  a  just  and  impartial  policy 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  said  toward  the  people  of  the  South^  whereby  both  races 

Board  of  Commissioners,  or  they  shall  have  reason  to  will  be  protected  in  all  their  nghts;  the  exoulsion 

beUeve,  that  the  laws  of  this  State  have  been  or  are  of  the  thieves,  and  perfect  equality  before  the  law  for 

being  violated  by  any  railroad  corporations,  they  all  persons  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  poUticsl 

ahall,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  public  inter-  opinion. 

est  shall  require,  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  corpora-  2-  A  return  to  gold  and  silver  aa  a  basis  of  the  cor- 

tions  or  persons  guilty  of  suoh  violations,  and  to  this  renoy  of  tlie  country,  and  resumption  of  specie  psy- 

end  require  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney-General,  ments  as  soon  as  public  interests  will  allow, 

or  any  county  attorney  or  other  county  officer  as  may  8.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  consistent  with  an 

be  needed  to  institute  or  prosecute  any  or  all  such  honest  adminiatration  ^  none  for  protection;  nogov- 

proceedings.  ernment  partnership  with  protected  monopolies. 

Tk^  ■.v^iu:»»i  «»^»»:»*.  «p  ♦v:-  ««««  \.^a  «^^  ^  Home  rule  to  limit  and  localize  most  zaaloosly 

The  pohtical  campaign  of  this  year  had  ref-  ^^^  few  powers  intrusted  to  public  servants,  munioi- 

erenoe  to  the  election  of  a  Chief  and  Associate  pal,  State,  and  Federal.    No  centralization. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members  6.  E(|ual  and  exaot  justice  to  all  men.    No  partid 

of  Congress.     The  Republican  State  Conven-  legislation ;  no  partial  taxation. 

tion  assembled  in  Minneapolis  early  in  Septem-  J-  ^  ^^J""^?^'   .?°  g»g-law8. 

1,^^  fi^    .1 ^      e     ^x^       •   J*  •  1      *^  •  V-  Froe  men;  uniform  exercise  of  the  Uws.    Ho 

ber,  for  the  purpose  of  making  judicial  nomma-  sumptuary  laws. 

tions.  The  resolutions  adopted  favored  the  jadi-  8.  Official  aooountability  enfoioed  by  better  dvil 
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and  criminal  remedies.    No  private  use  of  publio  4,  1874,  and  showed  that  the  late  State  Audi- 

foods  by  publio  officers.        ,    «         ,  tor  had  received,  on  account  of  timber  out  on 

,9.  Chartered  corporations  by  State  always  super-  ^    ^^^    j     ^     $77,041.18  more  than  he  had 

visable  by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  .  ,"v^  ofT^  w  ^   •i*'^-^***'  T^Y .                     ^^ 

10.  The  party  in  power  is  responsible  for  the  ad-  paid  the  State  Treasurer ;  that  bis  management 

minislration  of  the  government  while  in  power.  of  certain  stumpage  transactions  in  Kandiyohi 

B$8olvtdy  That  the  nomination  hv  the  Kepublioans  Oonnty,  and  of  certain  lands  in  Hennepin  Goun- 

of  a  noted  salary-grabber  in  the  flrst  congressional  ^y,  had  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  State  of  the 

district,  of  an  apologist  and  defender  of  that  outrage  ^: '^v^,  „„^  «^  *io  ktq  aa  .  ♦i.-f  ti^o.  A<^<im{*>Ai.o 

in  the  Jecond^and  ?f  one  of  the  most  unserupuIoSs  farther  sum  of  $12,518.04 ;  that  the  exammers 

congreflsioniOlobbyists  in  the  third,  shows  the  utter  appomted  by  the  late  btate  Auditor  to  report 

hollownees  of  all  Bepublican  promises  of  reform.  to  him  the  quantitiea  of  timber  cut  on  the  State 

JSetoived,  That  the  startling^  exposures  of  corrupt  lands  had  made  a  systematic  business  of  de- 

tion  in  the  offices  of  the  StateTreasurer  and  Auditor,  fi^^ding  the  State  for  pecuniary  considerations, 

concealed  through  so  many  years  of  Bepublican  ad-     , j^.. ,,  ^  «„-Jr+u«.  ^«*  ..«  i.n«-  *^^«w>  ^^J. 

ministration,  caSse  just  aW  to  all  good  citizens,  ^y  reporting  the  quantity  cut  as  less  than  the 

and  demonstrate  anew  the  impossibility  of  refonn  actual  quantity,  leavmg  the  unreported  quantl- 

vithin  the  Bepublican  organization.  ties  as  the  subject  of  spoliation  by  those  whose 

The  election,  held  on  the  3d  of  November,  ^^J^^  ^a«  ^  Protect  the  interests  of  the  State 

resulted  in  a  Republican  success.     S.J.  R.  mtiiese matters.                               ^  ,.    *  *t, 

McMillan,  Republican,  was  elected  Ohief-Jus-  It^««  «J«>  shown  by  the  report  that  the 

tice  by  a  m^ority  of  10,492  over  his  Demo-  quantities  out  were,  by  collusion  between  the 

cratic  opponent,  Wescott  Wilkin.    The  former  ohiHnants  of  the  lop  jmd  the  examme^^^^ 

received  61,607  votes,  and  the  latter  41,116.  ^J^er-estimated  that,  aUowmg  for  all  that  the 

Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress  in  each  State  received,  and  aU  that  its  officers  received 

of  the  three  congressional  districts,  viz.,  Mark  ^^  f  ^^  not  pay  over,  the  State  has  been  de- 

H.  DunneU  in  the  first,  Horace  B.  Strait  in  ^^a?^^  «^1^»®  ^"^^^  ?^™T^-         ^       ,. , 

the  second,  and  William  S.  King  in  the  third.  The  committee  conclude  their  report  as  fol- 

The  Legislature  is  classified  as  follows :  ^^^®  • 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  developments  of  this 

investigation  has  been  the  utter  lack  of  material  in 

the  Auditor's  office  ftx>m  which   your  committee 

could  obtain  information,  or  even  a  clew  regarding 

transactions  involving  thousands  of  dollars,     lu 

place  Of  a  dear  exhibit  upon  the  pa^yfes  of  the  books 

of  the  office  of  important  transactions,  we  find  in 

some  instances  loose  memoranda  giving  indefinite 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  facts  came  to  information  of  an  ambiguous  character ;  and  in  many 

K«K*  ^tT;  Jk«ii  wlX  ♦i!i*  ^- ^ffi^-i  ^««,r^  caseB  involving  matters  of  great  consequence,  nothmg 

hght  which  indicated  that,  by  official  corrup-  whatever  can  be  found  hi  tlie  office  in  any  manner  r^ 

tion  extending  over  several  years,  m  the  Audi-  ferring  to  them.  The  labors  of  your  committee  would 

tor^s  department,  the  State  had  lost  large  sums  have  been  greatly  lessened  if  they  could  have  had  ac- 

of  money.     The  official  against  whom  these  <»»>  to  ^7  authentic  record  of  the  tranwujtions  re- 

chargee  were  made  waa  Charles  MoDrath,  who  ^f "?.?  *2'  H*^^"}?'""*  — ''^  *5"!5S®  ""^  ^  -i,i«K 

v^  J  u         al  \    A    aZ     y        T              "  o»  7  A  Auditor's  or  Land  Commissioner's  offices  upon  which 

had  been  Btate  Auditor  from  January,  1864,  to  ^  ^j^^  ^ur  mvestigations,  ha^  imposed  upon  us  a 

January,  1878,  having  been  elected  for  three  vast  amount  of  labor  in  obtaining  the  infonnation 

saecessive  terms  of  three  years  each.    During  from  other  sources. 

this  period  Mr.  McDrath  was  alro  ex  officio  Un^^p  t^^  instruction  of  the  Governor  the 

Oommiasioner  of  the  State  Land-Office,  and  had  Attorney-General  at  once  brought  suit  against 

the  general  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  ^^  ex- Auditor  for  the  recovery  of  $94,641. 

to  the  State,  of  those  in  which  the  State  had  -^jj^^  ^he  inquiry  arose  as  to  what  remedy  the 

an  mteres^  and  of  those  held  in  trust  by  the  g^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  indemnify  itself  for  the  losses  sus- 

State,      Of  the  class  last  named  were  large  tained,  the  surprising  fact  was  developed  that 

fracts  of  land  held  by  the  State  in  trust  for  the  -^^  Mcllrath  had  executed  no  official  bond  at 

University  of  Minnesota,  for  other  educational  ^^^  beginning  of  or  during  his  last  term,  and 

pnrpoaes,  and  for  internal  improvements.    The  therefore  there  were  no  sureties  to  proceed 

law  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  a^aingt. 

these  lands,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  pro-  rj^^  financial  transactions  of  the  State  are 

ceeds  into  the  State  Treasury.     The  charge  aummarily  presented  in  the  following  exhibit : 

brought  against  Mr.  Mcllrath  was,  that  he  had  .      ,    ,     .^  ^     ,           j, 

not  only  neglected  to  coDeotthe  fuU  amonnt  ''°'«^o'?SlC  »!%'!'.'!'."'!!'..':!!'. .^"f^i^^ow 

of  money  actually  due  the  State  from  this    Total  disbursements i,i48,06Q  96 

sporoe,  but  had  neglected  to  pay  into  the      i^„„g,g.„e™:  b.i.nceof $188.1«>M 

Treasury  large  sums  of  what  he  had  collected.  ^ 

In  February,  1874,  a  committee  of  three  was  The  acknowledged  bonded  debt  of  the  State 

appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  December  1, 1874,  amounted  to  $480,000,  which 

affairs  an^  management  of  the  office  of  State  has  been  contracted  since  1867,  chiefly  for  the 

Auditor.    This  committee  was  authorized  to  erection  of  buildings  for  State  institutions, 

sit  during  the  adjournment,  and  was  directed  There  are,  however,  bonds  amounting  to 

to  make  its  final  report  to  the  Governor.    This  $2,275,000  outstanding  against  the  State,  the 

report  was  filed  with  the  Governor,  September  validity  of  which  has  been  disputed.     These 
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bonds  were  israed  in  1868,  and  lent  to  railroad 
oompanies  upon  the  aathoritj  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  oonstitation  made  in  that  year. 
Soon  after  receiving  them  the  companiee,  as  is 
alleged,  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  bonds  were  granted,  and  pay- 
ment was  refused  by  the  State.  In  1860  an- 
other amendment  to  the  oonstitation  was 
adopted  **  ezpanging  "  the  amendment  of  1858, 
and  providing  that  '*  no  law  levying  a  tax  or 
making  other  provisions  for  the  payment  of 

Srincipal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  (fenominated 
[innesota  State  railroad  bonds  shall  take  effect 
or  be  in  force  until  such  law  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  of 
the  State  voting  upon  the  same."  Before  this 
amendment  was  sdopted  the  mortgages  held 
by  the  State  had  been  purchased  and  the 
mortgaged  railroads  bought  by  ttie  government 
at  nominal  prices.  In  May,  1871,  a  popular 
vote  was  taken  on  a  proposition  for  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  these  claims,  when  21,490 
votes  were  cast  against  and  9,293  in  favor  of 
the  proposition,  the  total  vote  being  less  than 
half  the  average  vote  of  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  new  tax 
law  requiring  property  to  be  assessed  at  its 
cost  value,  has  been  to  mcrease  the  total  value 
of  assessed  taxable  property  from  $112,085,661 
in  1873  to  $217,427,211  in  1874.  In  the  for- 
mer year  13,277,828  acres  of  land,  exclusive 
of  town  and  city  lots,  were  valued  with  build- 
ings at  $57,211,460 ;  town  and  city  real  estate, 
$30,285,861;  personal  property,  $24,538,240. 
In  1874  the  assessed  property  included  lands 
and  buildings  valued  at  $113,410,620;  real 
estate  in  cities  and  towns,  $58,994,793;  per- 
sonal property,  $45,021,798.  The  total  tax 
levied  in  1878  amounted  to  five  mills,  but  a 
levy  of  2-^^  mills  on  the  valuation  of  1874  will 
be  sufficient  to  raise  a  revenue  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  State. 

As  yet  Minnesota  does  not  hold  a  high  rank 
as  a  manufacturing  State,  the  people  being 
more  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture.  It 
has,  however,  a  most  important  element  for 
great  industrial  prosperity  in  the  abundant 
water-power  afforded  by  its  numerous  streams. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  100,000  horse- 
power could  be  utilized  during  the  daytime 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  year,  at  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony  in  the  Mississippi  near  Minne- 
apolis, while  the  St.  Oroix  Falls,  in  the  St.  Croix 
River,  are  only  second  to  St.  Anthony  Falls  in 
hydraulic  power.  The  total  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1870  was  2,270,  having  246  steam-en- 
gines of  7,085  horse-power,  and  434  water- 
wheels  of  18,054  horse-power,  and  employing 
11,290  hands,  of  whom  10,892  were  males  above 
sixteen,  259  females  above  fifteen,  and  139  youth. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $11,993,729; 
wages,  $4,062,837;  materials,  $18,842,902; 
products,  $23, 110, 700.  The  most  important  in- 
dustries are  given  in  the  following  statement: 
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The  yast  pine-forests  of  Minnesota  constitute 
an  important  source  of  wealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  State  is  lumbered 
land.  On  the  head- waters  of  the  various  trib- 
utaries of  the  extreme  Upper  Mississippi  and 
St.  Croix  Rivers  is  an  extensive  ^^  pine-region  ^^ 
comprising  an  estimated  area  of  21,000  square 
miles.  Vast  forests  are  also  found  on  tlie  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Red  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  annual  cutting  and  sawing 
of  logs  affords  extensive  employment  for  men 
and  capital;  164,748,160  feet  of  logs  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  scaled  in  the  North  Missis- 
sippi district  in  1878,  including  161,880,670 
feet  at  Mmneapolis,  while  88,000,000  feet  were 
estimated  to  have  been  sawed  but  not  scaled. 
The  total  number  of  feet  scaled  in  the  St.  Croix 
district  was  147,618,147 ;  sawed  and  not  scaled, 
8,838,976 ;  sawed  and  scaled,  94,229.  In  the 
Duluth  district  the  number  of  feet  scaled 
amounted  6,147,988.  In  the  St.  Oroix  district 
the  manufactured  lumber  was  reported  at  74,- 
068,976  feet,  besides  19,200,000  shingles,  and 
.19,477,850  lath.  Minnesota  has  unusual  com- 
mercial advantages,  having  within  its  limits 
three  great  navigable  water  systems,  which 
are  connected  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
State,  and  afford  continuous  channels  of  com- 
munication with  Hudson  Bay,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  to  St.  Paul  about  225  days  in 
the  year.  The  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  its  eastern  ter- 
minus at  Dnlnth,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  is 
now  (1875)  in  operation  to  Bismarck,  in  Dako- 
ta, 450  miles,  will  give  the  State  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific.  This  road,  which 
joins  the  lake  and  the  Red  River  water  sys- 
tems, is  to  be  connected  with  the  other  rail- 
roads of  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi  River 
by  three  lines  of  railroad  at  the  eastem,  cen- 
tral, and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississipi  Railroad  joins  St. 
Paul  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  lake 
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Superior;  wlifle  the  former  oitj  will  have 
direct  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  St.  Fanl 
&  Pacific,  #hich  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
stmction,  extending  from  St.  Anthony  to 
Brainerd,  and  the  other  from  St.  Cload  to  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  northwestern  border  of  the 
State,  a  distance  of  815  miles,  crossing  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Glyndon,  18  miles  east 
of  the  Red  River.  This  road  is  now  in  opera- 
tion from  St.  Cload  to  Melrose,  86  miles  from 
St.  Yincent;  it  is  to  be  continaed  to  Fort 
Qarry,  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  61  miles 
from  the  Minnesota  border.  The  State  also 
has  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
by  means  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Sionz  City  and 
Sionx  City  is  St.  Panl  Railroads.  Furthermore, 
the  completion  of  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  will 
give  to  Minnesota  a  continuous  water-channel 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Michigan. 
In  Minnesota  a  grant  of  six  sections  per  mile  of 
the  public  lands  was  made  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  which  was  increased  to  ten  sec- 
tions per  mile  in  1865.  Thus  not  less  than  18,- 
200,000  acres  of  land,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  have  been  granted 
to  railroad  corporations,  either  by  the  General 
GoTemment  or  that  of  the  St«te.  These  grants 
comprise  11,250,000  acres  by  Congress  and 
1,960,000  by  the  State;  and  6,615,007  acres 


have  already  been  conveyed  to  the  companies. 
The  railroad  companies  in  the  State  organized 
under  special  charters  are  required  to  pay  to 
the  State,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  1  per  cent. 
of  their  gross  earnings  for  the  first  three 
years,  2  per  cent,  during  the  next  seven  years, 
and  8  per  cent  thereafter.  Other  railroad 
companies  can  acquire  the  same  privileges  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  companies  subject 
to  this  law  in  1872  were  reported  at  $6,999,518, 
on  which  the  tax  amounted  to  $106,876.  The 
gross  earnings  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1,  1878,  were  $6,636,104,  including  $1,- 
886,272  from  passengers  and  $8,811,608  from 
freight  The  total  expenses  of  all  the  com- 
panies amounted  to  $4,140,886.  A  commis- 
sioner is  appointed  by  the  State,  whose  duty  is 
to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually  concerning 
the  finances,  business,  and  general  condition 
of  every  railroad  company  in  the  State.  Min- 
nesota had  81  miles  of  radlroad  in  1868,  298  in 
1866,  and  1,092  in  1870.  In  1874  there  were 
1,821  miles  of  main  track  and  branches,  exclu- 
sive of  side-track,  etc.  The  railroads  com- 
pleted in  the  State,  and  their  termini,  in  1874, 
with  the  capital  stock  issued,  the  latter  items 
being  reported  by  the  State  Commissioners,  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1878,  and  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress, 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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Among  the  many  natural  advantages  with 
which  this  State  is  endowed  is  the  remark- 
able convergence  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior at  ite  western  end,  forming  a  harbor  of 
great  extent  and  perfect  safety.  These  advan- 
tages are  shared  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  efforts  of  the  people  to  utilize  their  har- 
bor facilities — efforts  which  the  terminns  of 
two  railroads  in  this  State  at  that  point  and 
the  existence  of  the  most  important  city  on 
that  lake  have  rendered  imperative— were 
impeded  in  their  inception  by  some  embarrass- 


ments   which   were    fairly  and  legally    sur- 
mounted. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  important  interest.  In  1870,  the  city  of 
Dnlnth  began  to  excavate  a  ship-canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  near  its  base.  While  this 
work  was'  in  progress  the  United  States  com- 
menced a  suit  in  the  Federal  conrts  to  restrain 
the  prosecution  of  the  improvement,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  such  a  canal,  when 
opened,  would  tend  to  deflect  the  current  of 
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the  St.  Louis  River  from  its  outlet,  and  thereby  conflict  here  lasted  an  hour,  and  was  tbe  most 

injure  the  natural  harbor.    A  temporary  in-  sangoinary  of  tlie  day.    The  infantry  in  front 

jnnction  was  obtained,  and  the  matter  then  engaged  the  negroes,  while  tbe  oaralry  charged 

became  the  sabject  of  negotiations  between  their  flanks.    The  negroes  fled  in  wild  dieorder. 

the  promoters  of  the  improvement  and  the  Their  losses  were  reported  at  twenty  killed  and 

proper  anthorities  of  the  United  States.  These  woanded.    Only  one  white  roan  was  reported 

negotiations  resulted  in  an  arrangement  where-  killed.    While  these  two  engagements  were  in 

by  the  city  was  permitted  to  go  on  and  con-  progress,  three  companies  of  citizens,  having 

struct  the  canal,  upon  giving  a  bond  in  the  met  abont  250  negroes  in  Cherry  Street,  charged 

penal  sum  of  $100,000,  conditional  that  the  on  them,  and  routed  them  with  small  loss.   At 

city  should  build  a  dike  below  the  canal  from  other  points  the  negroes  were  dispersed  by  cav- 

Rice^s  Point  to  Minnesota  Point.    This  bond  airy,  and  by  noon  the ''war"  was  over.    Great 

was  given.    The  dike  was  built  and  the  canal  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  daring  the 

completed.    It  is  two  hundred  and  flfby  feet  day,  and  business  was  entirely  suspended ;  but 

wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  any  vesssel  on  on  the  following  day  quiet  and  order  were  re- 

the  lakes.    It  is  and  has  been  since  its  con-  stored.     The  reported  losses  comprise  three 

Btruotion  the  entrepot  of  nearly  all  the  com-  white  citizens  killed  and  three  woanded;  while 

merce  transacted  at  the  western  extremity  of  of  the  negroes  about  seventy-five  were  killed 

Lake  Superior.    It  gives  safe  ingress  to  the  and  wounded,  and  thirty  or  forty  taken  pris- 

Bay  of  Superior,  which  is  dangerous  of  access  oners, 

through  its  natural  and  tortuous  outlet.  The  causes  that  led  to  this  nnfortonate  affair, 

Since  the  adjustment  of  the  issues  between  and  the  events  preceding  it,  have  been  reported 

the  United  States  and  the  city,  the  collection  very  differently  by  the  opposing  parties.    It  is 

district  of  D ninth  has  been  established  and  impossible  to  determine  with  aocnraoy  the  ex- 

Duluth  made  its  port  of  entry.    Appropria-  act  facts  and  the  true  condition  of  affairs.    It 

tions  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbor  have  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  give  both 

been  made  by  Oongress  and  expended.  sides  a  hearing  in  making  up  the  record. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  however,  deems  it-  First  will  be  given  the  substance  of  the 

self  aggrieved  by  these  improvements,  and  has  statement  published  on  the  12th  of  Deoember, 

therefore  recently  exhibited  in  the  Supreme  and  signed  by  many  citizens  of  VidLsbuiig. 

Court  of  the  United  States  its  bill  of  complaint  This  recites  that,  in  1873,  T.  W.  Cardoza  was 

against  the  city  of  Duluth  and  the  Northern  clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  G.  W.  Davenport  of 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  which  the  decree  the  Chancery  Court  of  Warren  County.     In 

of  that  tribunal  is  prayed  that  the  defendants  November  of  that  year,  Peter  Crosby  was 

be  perpetually  enjoined  from  keeping  open  or  elected  sheriff,  and  G.  W.  Walton,  C.  Axelson, 

maintaining  the  canal  and  also  required  to  fill  W.  B.  Lewis,  Oscar  Speed,  and  Henry  Hunt, 

it  up.    The  paramount  interests  of  Minnesota  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

in  this  suit  have  led  the  Governor  to  take  Warren  County.    All  of  tlie  above-named  offi- 

Buoh  steps  as  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  cers  were  Republicans,  and  all  but  Axelson 

State.  were  colored.    In  October,  1878,  Cardoza  was 

MISSISSIPPI.    The  condition  of  affairs  in  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

this  State,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  Gk>vemor  Ames  appointed  A.  W.  Dorsey, 

attracted  general   attention   throughout  the  a  colored  Republican,  to  the  ofiice  of  OiroTiit 

country.  Clerk,  made  vacant  by  Cardoza^s  resignation. 

On  the  7th  of  Deoember  a  serious  conflict  This  act,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Governor,  was 
occurred  in  Vicksburg  between  the  whites  and  characterized  as  ^^  a  gross  usurpation  of  power, 
blacks,  which  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life,  and  inasmuch  as  our  statutes  plainly  declare  that 
caused  wide-spread  alarm.  About  five  o^dock  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election."  In 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  (Monday)  the  alarm  August,  1874,  Dorsey  was  arreted  on  the 
was  given  that  armed  negroes^  with  hostile  in-  chaise  of  issuing  forged  witness-certifioates« 
tent,  were  approaching  the  city  from  several  and  committed  to  jail,  whence  he  waa  released 
directions.  The  white  citizens  at  once  armed  on  bail.  He  then  resigned  his  ofiice.  The  ya- 
and  organized  in  companies.  At  nine  o'clock  cancy  thus  created  was  fiUed  by  an  appoint- 
a  general  alarm  was  given,  and  a  detachment  ment  made  by  Governor  Ames.  The  investi- 
of  city  troops  marched  out  of  Grove  Street,  gation  of  Dorsey's  frauds  led  to  the  discovery 
and,  near  Point  Lookout,  just  outside  the  city  of  similar  ones  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor, 
limits,  met  a  body  of  200  negroes.  A  conflict  at  T.  W.  Cardoza.  At  the  same  time,  G^rge  W. 
once  ensued,  and  the  negroes  were  soon  put  to  Davenport,  being  ex  offi&io  Clerk  of  the  Board 
rout,  with  a  loss  of  six  kUled,  several  wounded,  of  Supervisors,  was  charged  with  the  issne  of 
and  some  taken  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  fraudulent  county  warrants  for  money.  For  the 
an  engagement  was  in  progress  between  a  force  offenses  above  stated  l^e  grand-jury,  composed 
of  citizens,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the  Jack-  of  ten  blacks  and  seven  whites,  found  IhUs  of 
son  road  on  the  northeast  side,  and  a  body  of  indictment  against  Dorsey,  Cardoza,  and  Da- 
negroes  who,  as  reported,  were  intrenched  in  venport.  Pending  this  investigation  by  the 
the  old  Federal  breastworks,  just  west  of  the  grand-jury,  the  books  of  the  County  Treasury 
monument  where  Pemberton  surrendered.  The  and  other  valuable  records  were  taken  firom 
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the  conrt-honse,  which  it  appears  was  in  the  have  combined  together  with  force  and  armi^  and  by 

charge  of  Sheriff  Crosby.    As  tax-collector,  "»jea^^"i<i  i?,^'»;^*^5'^o?*^.i  ®5?fr"®^  ^^^  ^" 

Sheriff  Crosby  was  required  to  mve   bond  °®f !,  *^®  legally-elected  Sheriff  of  VarrenCoimty, 

.//        v*"«»"j    "»''  Ac^uiiCM.   w  ijiTc    uv/uu,  jyj^  jq  jj^^  resiBt  the  execution  by  him  of  the  laws 

with  good  secanties,  in  the  snm  of  $81,000,  of  the  State ;  and— 

beeides  $20,000  as  sheriff.     During  the  sum-  Wkereaa^  said  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  have 

mer  of  1874  it  was  charged  that  the  ofiScial  oombined  together  with  force  and  arms,  and  mfldo 

bonds,  given  by  Crosby  and  approved  by  the  ^^^}^  »5f^?»*  °^^«'  county  officiala  whereby  said 

Board  of  Supervisors,   were  \Smo8t   worth-  iTv°es -^nd-l       ""'"  compelled  to  flee  for  their 

less.     He  was,  therefore,  required  to  give  new  witreasj  The  SUte  courts  were  in  ftill  force  and 

bonds.     '^  On  the  day  when  Crosby  appeared  vigor,  and  competent  to  punisli  any  of  such  officials, 

to  tender  new  bonds,"  says  the  Citizens'  Ad-  if  diahonest,  until  said  courts  were  paralvzed  by  th« 

dree^  "the  petitioning  t.«-payers  being  pres-  '«^i?L^r8ur^h^e2Lrdt&&.v. ^^^ 

ent,  the  board  refused  to  pass  upon  the  new  directed  eiduaively  against  colored  officials ;  and-^ 

bonds,  and  announced  that  their  action  would  WherMUy  It  ia  satisfaotorilv  presented  to  me  that 

be  postponed  until  the  next  morning.     On  the  the  object  of  aaid  riotous  ana  disorderly  action  is  to 

evening  of  the  same  day  they  met  stealthily  4®?'?^®  colored  men  of  their  civU  and  poUtical 

and  informally  and  accepted  the  new  bonds  ^'^^^^^'^^^A}  the-^onatitution  and 

which  were  notonously  insufficient  and  almost  laws  of  the  United  States  that  the  protection  of  the 

worthless,  the  sureties  thereon  being  for  the  lawa  ahall  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen  because  of 

most  part  public  officials  residing  in  different  rac^or color ;  and— 

parts  of  the  State,  and  colored  men  of  small  j,,  Wher^,  \'i^^^  ^"^^  f  *^®  ^^'It^r  ^^  *^5 
^«  «^  ^^«««  .»«;^:.«»  ;«  ♦!>:„  ^^^^t^^  "Vf ^..^  °t*te  to  use  all  his  powers  to  execute  the  lawa,  and 
or  no  means  residing  m  th  s  county.  More-  to  suppress  riots  and  Insurrections,  as  provided  in 
over,  after  this  action,  at  least  eight  oi  the  the  State  constitution :  now,  therefore— 
sureties  of  the  new  bonds  applied  to  the  board  I,  Adelbert  Ames,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
by  written  communications  to  be  relieved  as  »i«"»ippit  do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  corn- 
such  sureties,  and  although  two  members  of  mand  said  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  todispersj 
*i.  t.  1  4~y  11  J  *".  .  •"^Y'^^^'-.v*  j^jj^  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  and 
the  board  twice  caUed  meetings  to  take  action  hereafter  submit  to  the  legally-<5»nstituted  autliorl- 
m  the  matter,  no  quorum  could  be  obtained,  tiea  of  the  State,  and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  coopera- 
and  it  was  well  known  that  neither  illness  nor  tion  of  all  goodcitizena  to  uphold  the  lawa,  and  pre- 
disability  prevented   the    attendance  of  the  »ego  the  nublic  peace. 

other  members      It  was  generally  believed  ^          ''''"  JAMES  HILL,  Secretary  of  Bute. 
that  the  failure  to  act  was  due  to  the  influence 

of  Crosby  and  the  indicted  officials  who  were  Governor  Ameses  proclamation  was  followed 
interested  in  keeping  him  in  office.  After  on  the  next  day  by  an  address  from  the  tas- 
this,  Orosbj,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  payers  of  Warren  County,  signed  by  Judge 
1874,  published  a  card  in  the  Vichihirg  Times^  Warren  Cowan,  chairman  of  the  convention, 
stating  that  he  would  not  further  attempt  to  This  declares  that  Governor  Ames's  proolama- 
give  his  bonds,  and  would  hold  his  office  until  tion  is  false  in  representation,  and  made  upon 
ousted  by  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^Hhe  ex-parte  statements  of  corrupt  partisan 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  all  confidence  in  office-holders,  forgers,  embezzlers  of  public 
the  integrity  and  competency  of  these  officiflJs  funds,  and  thieves ; "  and  further,  that  Gov- 
being  destroyed,  a  mass-meeting  of  tax-payera  ernor  Ames  had  ^^  directed  an  ignorant  negro, 
of  the  county  was  held  in  Yicksbnig  on  Wednes-  recently  from  the  work-house  of  the  city  of 
day,  December  2, 1874  (this  date  is  important),  Yicksburg,  to  be  prepared  with  arms  and  men 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  to  endeavor  to  intimidate  the  tax-payers  of 
upon  Crosby  and  Davenport  and  the  Board  this  city  and  oonuty,  and  thereby  bring  on  a 
of  Supervisors,  and  demand  their  resignations,  conflict  of  races."  After  protesting  against 
This  committee  found  only  Crosby  and  Daven-  the  light  in  which  the  tax-payers  were  placed 
port,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that  they  by  Governor  Ames,  and  declaring  that  they 
wonld  ^ve  their  answers  in  half  an  hour,  had  assembled  in  a  lawful  and  peaceful  man- 
Failing  to  receive  their  answers  within  this  ner,  the  proclamation  continues : 
time,  tiie  tax-payers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  i.  Having  been  satisfied  that  said  officials  of  the 
court-house  to  repeat  their  demand.  There  county  were  Btealine  and  plundering  our  substance. 
ther  found  Crosby  only,  who,  upon  demand  f  That  they  had  combined  together  and  with 

made  (unaccompanied  by  any  threats  or  ex-  ^^^®'  officiaU  to  prevent  eaoh  others  punishment, 

lunuo  ^(uiauwu<p<wji<cu  vj  auj   uuaqaijo  yx   «7a  aud  pcrpetuate  thcir  uulawfiil  and  cnmmal  ooones. 

hibiticm  of  violence),  placed  his  resignation  in  g.  ^he  execution  of  the  law  waa  intrusted  to  these 

their  hands.    Davenport  had  in  the  mean  time  officials*  and  they  had  persistently  refused  to  execute 

absconded,  and  has  not  since  been  seen  in  the  it,  but  nad  by  uieir  acts  and  assertions  defied  and 

Coanty  "  insulted  our  peoole,  already  groaning  under  unjust, 

Twodays  .fter  the  holding  rf  this  meeting,  "r^%T«MSir<SuXwho"h«  the  ctod, 

the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  uov-  ©f  the  court-house,  has,  throuRh  his  negligence  and 

ernor  Ames :  carelessness^  permitted  the  destruction  (S*  the  county 

records,  which  furnished  testimony  of  the  guilt  of 

EzEOurrvB  Oiriox,  Statb  or  Kibsissipfx,  )  the  Chanceiy  Clerk  and  others. 

Jaoksov,  Miss.,  Deeemler  4, 1874.     )  5.  The  sheriff  was  about  to  collect  the  taxes  of  the 

TF3Ur«a#,  Positive  information  haring  been  re-  State  and  county,  to  an  amount  exceeding  $100,000, 

coived  by  nw  that  riotow  and  disorderly  persons  and  had  failed  notoriously  to  glva  a  bona  according 
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to  law,  and  1iad,by  the  aid  of  membein  of  the  Board  triot,  a  bill  of  eqoitj  prating  that  Groabj  mi^t  be 

of  Super vLsoro,  evaded  the  requiremeiita  of  the  law,  required  to  execute  sutlicieat  bonda  withia  a  time  to 

by  having  a  worthless  bond  approved.  be  fixed,  and  that  in  the  moan  while  he  be  enjoined 

6.  Tlie  tax-payers  having  failed,  after  repeated  from  exercising  the  functions  of  the  office  of  aheriff 
efforts,  to  have  the  law  enforced,  and  bein^  aware  and  tax-collector. 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict  the  criminals  The  obanoellor  prepared  the  order  graotioi^  the 

as  long  as  the  sheriff  had   the  power  to  pack  the  injunction  at  his  bouse  on  Sunday  night,  and  would 

juries,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  would  so  pack  have  delivered  it  to  the  attorneys  who  prepared  the 

them  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  his  friends  ana  ful-  bill,  on  the  following  morning,  to  be  served,  had  not 

lows  in  crime  and  corruption,  the  mass-meeting  of  events  happened  which  made  it  useless  to  prosecute 

tax-payors  determined,  in  a  deliberate,  firm,   but  that  remedy  any  further.    Pending  the  it^unction, 

peaceful  manner,  to  adjourn  to  the   court-house,  had  it  been  permitted  the  cntiaeus  to  follow  that 

where  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  go,  and  firmly  course,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Jud^  of 

insist  upon  the  resignation  of  the  sheriff,  the  Chaik-  the  Circuit  Court,  then  in  aession,  also  a  Bepublican, 

eery  Clerk,  and  other  obnoxious  ofilclals.    This  they  to  appoint  some  responsible  person  Bheriapro  t«n»- 

did,  and  tbe  sheriff  resigned.  pore^  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  in  this 

7.  That  no  violence  was  offered  to  the  said  sheriff,  way  our  principal  troubles  would  have  been  peaoe- 
bat  he  was  told  repeatedly  that  his  resignation  was  ably  and  permanently  removed*  While  the  consul- 
all  the  people  wanted,  m  weapons  of  anv  descrip-  tatlon  was  being  held  with  Chancellor  Hill,  A.  G. 
tion  were  used  or  exhibited,  and  the  sheriif  remained  Packer,  Governor  Ames's  adjutant-general,  and 
in  thd  Court-House  Square  unmolested.  Crosby,  came  in  together,  and  C^sby  was  informed 

8.  The  Chancery  Clerk  and  coroner  fled  on  the  that  it  waa  rumored  that  tbe  negroes  of  the  oounty 
approach  of  the  tax-payers,  and  no  one  had  an  op-  would  attempt  to  invade  the  eitv  upon  the  following 
portunity  to  threaten  or  injure  them.  morning.    He  disclaimed  any  Knowledge  upon  the 

9.  The  tax-payers,  long  ere  the  issuance  of  said  subject,  but  said  that  he  had  the  power  to  disperse 
proclamation  of  said  Ames,  dispersed  to  their  respec-  them,  tnough  he  saw  no  objection  to  their  coming  if 
tive  abodes,  and  their  only  desire  is  that  the  laws  they  desired.  Upon  this  he  was  earnestly  besought 
shall  be  executed;  that  the  records  shall  not  be  sub-  by  Chancellor  Hul  and  the  dtizena  present  to  send 
jected  to  mutilation  and  destruction  by  being  placed  out  orders  to  tbeni  that  night  to  return  to  their 
in  the  custody  of  criminals  and  thieves,  who  are  homes,  since  if  they  made  auoh  an  attempt  much 
wholly  unreliable  and  irresponsible.  In  view  of  all  blood  would  be  shed.  Crosby  promised  to  do  so. 
these  facts,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  charge  of  inter-  Nevertheless,  earljr  on  the  next  morning  positive  in- 
ferlng  with  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  on  formation  was  received  that  armed  ne^p^ea  from  the 
account  of  their  color  or  race  is  particularly  and  country  were  marching  on  Viekabuig  in  large  num* 
especially  false.  Kelying  upon  the  judgment  of  an  bera. 
impartial,  honest,  brave,  and  sympathetic  people,  we  ^ 
submit  our  case. 


Our  citizens,  thus  suddenly  aroused  to  a  aen»9 
of  their  great  danger,  hastily  armed  and  took  posi- 


mu    r^-j.*        1  A  J  J               J-               *  11  tions  on  the  roads  In  the  suourbs  of  the  city.    They 

1  he  Uitizens'  Addreas  continues  as  follows :  came  in  conflict  with  three  separate  bodies  of  armAd 

Contemporaneously  with  tbis  proclamation  of  Gov-  nwoes  numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  each, 

ernor  Ames,  a  printed  handbill,  over  the  signature  ^^  ^""^  different  roads,  and  defeated  and  repulsed 

of  Peter  Crosby,  appeared  upon  the  streets  of  Vicks-  J»ch  body.    It  is  estimated  that  from  fifty  to  one 

burg,  and  was  extensively  circulated  among  the  col-  hundred  negroes  were  killed   and  wounded,  and 

ored  people  of  the  county,  in  which  the  tax-payers  about  thirty  were  caotured,  all  of  whom,  exeopt  four 

were  denounced  as  a  "  mob"  of  "  niffians,"^' bar-  ^^  ^^^  leaders,  have  been  released  and  permitted  to 

barians,"  and  "  political  banditti,"  and  which,  in  «<>  ^  \^^  homes.                                      ,         ,  , 

■     ■      inflammatory    language,   called   upon    his  -Early  on  Monday  Crosby  was  arrested,  and  has 


friends  to  support  him.  This  handbill,  Crosby  has  Joe^i  »inoe  then,  strongly  guarded  to  protect  hun 
since  stated,  was  prepared  for  him  by  a  colored  Ke-  *'*<'™  "^«  vengeance  of  men  of  his  own  color,  who 
publican  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  say  that  he  instigated^  them  to  attempt  the  invasion 
Jackson.  <>'  t"®  <i^^i  and  hold  him  responsible  for  all  the  blood 
On  the  day  after  its  appearance  in  Vicksburg,  o^  ^  o^^^  ™<»  which  was  shed  in  this  oonflict,  aa 
Crosby  published  a  card  in  the  newspapers  of  the  citv,  ^®^1  **  ^^^  *^y  violence  which  might  be  attempted 
stating  that  his  object  in  publishing  the  said  handbill  ^7  any  of  our  citizens  who  have  lost  friends  in  re- 
was  "  not  to  direct  abusive  language  against  anybody,  peUing  this  assault  upon  our  city, 
but  to  set  himself  right  before  the  people,  to  whom  ^^  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
he  owed  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  see  it  be-  ^^  fighting  was  over,  a  party  of  our  citixena.  while 
fore  publication."  This  proclamation  of  Governor  e°«aged  in  burying  a  fnend  who  had  been  alam  in 
Ames  and  the  handbill  of  Crosby  appeared  on  Sat-  ^°^  conflict,  was  fired  on  from  an  ambush  bv  a  body 
urday,  December  6th.  About  the  same  time,  0.  S.  ??„anned  negroes,  and  one  of  their  number  waa 
Lee,  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Ames,  and  A.  G.  killed.  Since  then  the  Mayor  of  Vicksburg  has  or- 
Packer,  his  adjutant-general  of  militia,  appeared  in  «anized  a  special  police  foiee,  and  under  its  survcll- 
Vicksburg— upon  what  business  it  is  not  certainly  !■»<»  P0«»  and  quiet  have  been  completely  restored, 
known.  But  it  is  known,  from  a  statement  made  by  and  our  people  have  resumed  their  usual  vocations, 
p.  S.  Lee,  aide-de-camp,  to  two  of  our  prominent  cit-  xhe  version  of  these  difflcnlties  given  by  Gov- 

izens,  that  P.  C.  Hall,  a  colored  captain  of  militia,     ^ ^^    a.«^-  ;-  .»«»».:»ii»  ^:a^v.iL4.  4?«^      au  * 

of  violent  temper  and  tad  characterf  received  orderi  ^T^^^  Ames  is  materially  different  from  that 

from  (Governor  Ames  to  hold  his  company  of  militia  above  recorded.     According  to  bis  statement^ 

in  readiness,  which  orders  were  not  transmitted  to  the  troubles  in  Vicksburg  were  but  the  natural 

him  through  Brifwdier-General  Furlong,  who  is  the  outgrowth  of  tbe  violence  of  the  preoedinff 

Fcl"Srofflc:J«dfCub»TtVSBo^\^^^^^^^  election  in  August,  and  were  for  poUtioid  pnr- 

that  no  orders  were  given  to  any  other  militia  com-  P^ses.     Says  (Governor  Ames : 

pany.  The  White  Leagues  at  one  time,  and  the  Tax-payera' 

Determined  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of  League  at  another,  have  been  for  some  time  tnitnigh 

protection  afforded  by  the  law,  and  ignorant  of  the  their  committees  examining  the  books  and  papers 

violent  measures  contemplated  by  Crosby  and  his  of  the  countv  officials.     They  (the  leaguers),  it  is 

confederates,  the  tax-payers,  on  the   evening   of  said,  forced  tnemselves  on  the  grand-jury,  ana  after 

Sunday,  December  6th.  prepared  and  presented  to  a  lengthy  session  found  indiotments  against  but  one 

Hon.  £.  Hill,  the  Bepublican  chancellor  of  this  dis-  official,  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Davenport. 
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This  information  rektive  to  the  aotion  of  the  i^nrnd-  men  vero  killed  elaewhere  without  any  arma  in  their 

jury  I  reoeived  fh>m  the  foreman  of  said  jury  and  poaseaaion. 

^a^Tof^sS^^'^Ty"^^^^^^^  ^  Immediately  after  the  tronbles  in  Vickabo^ 

made  hia  eettlemenu  to  date.    They  anticipated-  Governor  Ames  issued  a  proolamatioD,  which, 

ao  aaid  the  foreman  of  the  ffrand-ioiy  referred  to —  after  reciting  that  rioters  had  by  threats  and 

that  the  oonoty  would  be  deiraadea  because  Crosby's  intimidation  expelled  tlie   sheri^  of  Warren 

bond  was  not  euflacient.    Here  let  me  say,  Bepubli-  Oountr,  that  they  had  made  threats  against 

yond  measure,  yet  the  number  of  defaulters  in  the  «>r  their  hves,  and  that  the  laws  were  resisted, 

Btate  during  the  year  have  been  more  numerous  concluded  as  follows : 

among  Democimtio  offloiala  and  for  a  greater  amount,  t  a  delbert  Ames,  Governor  of  the  Sute  of  Missis- 

so  say  all  our  reporto,  than  among  Eepubh«n  oth-  gipi;    ao  hereby  make  proclamation  and  command 

ciala.     The  leaguers  pretend  to  say  that  the  petit  g^gi  ^iotere  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and 

jury  will  be  packed  to  acqmt  Davenport  and  two  ex-  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  here- 

oounty  offloiala  against  whom  mdictmenta  have  been  after  submit  to  the  legally  oonstituted  authorities 

found.    Bp  far  as  I  know— ao  far  aa  I  opuld  learn  of  the  State,  and  I  evoke  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 

from  the  foreman  of  the  mnd-juiy-the  indictment  all  good  citizens  to  uphold  the  laws  and  preserve 

agauat  Davenport,  and  the  pretended  fear  of  packed  peace.                   ADELBERT  AMES,  Governor, 

juries,  were  the  only  cauae  of  the  present  uaurpations  "  j^^j^s  Hill,  Sooretaiy  of  State. 
and  bloodahed  in  that  mty.    After  a  meeting  of  the 

ao-called  taz-pavere,  a  committee  waited  on  Crosby  Upon  receipt  of  this,  Mayor   O^Leary,  of 

and  demanded  Ins  resignation.    Oroaby  declined  to  Yicksbnrg,  issued  a  proclamation,  which,  after 

reayn,  ^d  aaked  what  charges  had  been  preferred  repeating  the  charges  and  statements  of  the 

againathim.    The  ohaurman  of  the  committee  stated  ^^               ^  ^  i  j^j  *«  iun^...^. 

thev  were  only  instructed  to  ask  hia  immediate  resig-  Governor,  concluded  as  follows: 

nanon.    Afterwardamobofaome  six  hundred  wait-  Now,  I,  Bichard  O'Leary,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 

ed  on  him,  and  he  resigned  to  save  hia  ]ife-HM>  he  Yioksburg,  do  hereby  make  my  proclamation,  re- 

haa  stated  to  me.    The  other  officials  to  be  watted  citing  what  is  known  to  every  citizen  of  Yioksburg^ 

on  made  their  escape  or  secreted  themaelvea.  of  every  party,  color,  denomination,  and  condition 

The  Cirouit  Court  waa  in  aession,  and  the  judge,  of  hie,  that  there  haa  been  no  riotous  assemblage  in 
bemg  deprived  of  hia  aheriff,  oame  down  from  the  this  city ;  that  what  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
benon  and  waa  going  to  leave  the  room,  but  (so  I  am  unoalled-for  proclamation  of  his  Lxcellency  was  a 
informed  by  an  eye-witness)  waa  foroea  to  return  to  quiet  and  orderly  meeting  of  the  owners  and  tax- 
it  and  a4Joum  the  court  to  a  given  day.  payere  of  the  city  and  county,  who,  without  arms 

The  following  is  a  note  received  by  me  from  the  and  violence,  requested  the  resignation  of  irre6i)onsi- 

judgc :  ble  officials  from  the  office  of  sheriff  and  chancery 

7b  Sis  SaxOenev  Governor  Axxa  •  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^"  county,  who  had  iailed  to  execute  bonds 

It  becomeemyduty  to  inform  yon  that  an  organized  mob  J?,  jequwed  ^7  law;  that  the  city  government  of 

composed  of  Bfti^eral  hundred  armed  men  have  this  even-  Yioksburg  is  amply  able  to  preserve  the  peace  and 

Ine  taken  forcible  poaseeeion  of  the  court-house  and  Jail  quiet  of  said  city  under  all  cireumstances ;  that  the 

of  this  coimtj,  andi  forced  moat  of  the  county  officers  to  le-  laws  of  the  city  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have 

aign  or  jlee  to  the  country  for  protecUon.   Themobarein  been  threatened,  and  the  recitals  in  the  Governor's 

posseeaion  of  the  wcordii  of  the  offices,  and  threaten  vio-  proclamation  tending  to  produce  a  contrary  impres- 

lence  to  any  one  who  does  not  recognize  their  authority.  V«^J"  „  jI^*!.;^               t^^«^n;«i;o-«!4. !«;«-♦;« 

My  court  ft  in  eeaslon,  but  I  am  powerlcse  and  cannot  "o**.*^  meretncious  and  mendacious,  and  unjust  to 

execute  the  law.    Relief  must  be  famished  from  ahroaii  the  Ust  degree :  I  therefore  warn  all  persons  to  be 

in  the  way  of  militarr  by  the  State  or  General  Govern-  guarded,  to  preserve  good  order  and  respect  for  law ; 

meat,  and  that  quicklv.  to  prevent  general  riot  and  losa  and  whereaa  said  proclamation  has  excited  the  citi- 

of  life.    Yerf  respectfany,     OBORQB  E.  BEOWN,  zens  of  the  county,  and  that  I  have  this  moment  re- 

Judge  fifteenth  Judicial  District.  q^i^q^  information  that  armed  bodies  of  colored 

Thus  anarehy  prevailed.  Then  came  the  question,  men  have  or^fanized  and  are  now  marching?  on  the 
Shall  the  United  States  be  called  upon,  or  shall  the  city.  I  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to  observe  the  hiws 
State  attempt  to  maintain  its  autnorityand  laws  I  of  the  land,  and  1  warn  all  auch  unlawful  assem- 
For  obvious  reasons  the  President  should  not  be  ap-  blages  and  armed  bodies  of  men  to  disperse  and  re- 
pealed to  until  the  State  authorities  had  acted.  Sat-  tire  to  their  homes  j  and,  for  the  preaervation  of  law 
urday  Sheriff  Crosby  returned  to  Yioksburg.  Mv  and  order  in  the  city,  I  hereby  command  all  good 
adjutant-jfeneral  went  the  same  day.  The  city  was  citizens  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  report  at 
then  fiill  of  armed  men,  many  having  gone  there  **iy  call  I  may  make  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
from  other  towns  and  from  Louisiana.  enforcing  this  proclamation.        jttt.tjxt 

The  colored  men  had  an  understanding  to  aid  t^       i           ^  O'LEAKY,  Mayor. 
Crosby  in  his  effort  to  regain  possesaion  of  his  of-  Vioksburo,  December  7, 1874. 
iice,  and  started  from  various  parts  of  the  county  ▼    i.      •    xv     j      a-u                      a  i»  _xi. 
Monday  morning.    Early  that  morning  Crosby  was  Later  in  the  day  the  mayor  put  forth  a  sec- 
seized  by  the  mob.    One  of  the  leadmg  men  of  a  ond  proclamation,  as  follows : 
body  of  men  goinff  to  Crosby's  aid,  one  Owen,  saw  OiUzene:  Be  quiet  and  discreet  but  firm.    Your 
him  and  received  his  orders  countermanding  those  dearest  interests  are  at  stake.    All  keepers  of  bar- 
previously  given,  and  orderinthim  to  desist  from  rooms  and  liquor-dealera  are  hereby  ordered  to  close 
further  efforts  m  his  behalf.    Under  a  flag  of  truce  their  places  of  business,  and  permit  no  drinking 


on  them  and  opened  fire.    It  Is  reported  that  a  few  of 
Owen's  men  had  arms,  and  at  once  broke  and  ran.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  following  proc- 
Then  the  slaughter  beijan.    It  is  said  and  believed  lamation  was  issned  by  the  Governor  for  con- 
that  some  sixty  or  eighty  colored  men  were  killed,  ^^ning  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  on 
The  same  old  story--nef^oes  killed  by  the  score,  . ,     -  r. ,      -  -n- _ _„ v __ .  ® 
none  of  their  opponents  hurt,  and  still  the  negro  to  ''"®  i  an  ox  i^ecemoer . 

blame.    It  is  reported  to  me  that  unarmed  negroes         Whsreee,  The  lawnilly-constituted  offioen  of  War- 
on  ootton-balea,  going  to  town,  were  killed.    Also  ren  County  are  prevented  fh>m  discharging  their 


I 
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offloifll  duties  by  ad  armed  inauneotion,  notwith-  proper  ehowing  to  the  ChiinoeUoT,  ooald  hare  beei 

BtandiDg  and  in  deflanoe  of  my  proolamauon  on  the  required  to  give  new  bondfl>  either  as  eherilf  or  ux- 

4th  instant :  ooUeotor,  or  both.    Yet  not  the  first  vtap  wis  taJcea 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Adelbert  Ames,  Governor  of  to  remeay  an^  grievanoe  by  such  icjanction,  nor  bf 

the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  virtue  ot  the  authority  such  applioatiou  to  the  Cbanoellor. 

veatedinineby  the  seventh  section  of  the  fifth  arti-  xhe  subject  was  at  once  taken  np  by  tb? 

cle  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  j  ^^-i„4.„«^  „„  j  ^r.  *K^  4'^^\r.^^r^t^  ^»xr  fhaMttn 

do  issue  this  my  proclamation  convening  in  extri  Legislature,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  llfci, 

session  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  MUsissippi,  at  the  subjoined  majority  report  was  adopted : 

the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  at   12  o'clock,  WhifMi^  It  is  provided  in  the  OonstitutioD  of  ti  e 

meridian,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  December,  United  States,  article  XV.,  section  4,  that  the  Uaitai 

▲.  D.  1874.  States  shaU  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  UmaQ 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  protection  to  each  State  against  domestic  violeeee, 

and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  on  application  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State ;  and-- 

to  be  affixed  this  8th  day  of  December,  ▲.  d.  1874.  JVA^rwu.  In  the  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of 

ADELBEET  AMES.  Mississippi,  several  of  the  legaUy  elected  and  sctiaf 

By  the  Governor :  officers  of  said  county,  induing  the  aheriiF  thereof, 

jAias  Hill,  Secretary  of  State.  by  force  and  violence  on  the  part  of  lawlees  penoat. 

_             X  X     xi_»                        XT.     T  i_f  1  1"^^®  ^®®'*  compelled  to  abandon,  and  have  beeopiv- 

rnrsuant  to  this  summons,  the  Legislature  vented  from  ezeroising  the  duties  of  their  respective 

assembled  in  Jaokson  on  the  17th  of  Deoem*  offices;  and  the  public  property,  indnding  the  eomt- 

ber.     In  reviewing  the  subject  which  the  Legis-  house,  the  iail,  together  with  the  prisoows  lawftulj 

lature  had  been  convened  to  consider,  Governor  «>nfljied  therein,  and  J*f  publ^  ^^..^  .^ 

.              . ,                                                *  county,  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  uke  font 

Ames  saia  ;  ^^^  violence,  and  are  still  held  by  such  lawless  sod 

To-day,  in  Warren  County,  the  laws  and  authority  unauthorized  persona,  contrary  to  and  in  defiaoee  of 
of  the  State  are  set  at  deiiauce.  Although  there  is  the  laws  of  said  State;  and — 
not  in  that  county  a  sinffle  militia  officer,  they  have  Whareat^  In  consequence  of  auoh  illegal  andvlo- 
organized  companies  and  reffimenta.  officered  by  men  lent  acts,  as  aforesaid,  man^  of  the  peaeeabls  citiiew 
who  pretend  to  act  by  authorit;^  or  the  State,  exer-  odTaaid  county  have  been  killed,  ana  a  large  number, 
cising  all  the  functions  of  an  independent  sover-  throuffh  fear  of  violence,  have  been  oompellcd  to 
ei^nty,  even  so  far  as  to  search  the  homes  of  citixens  aban^n  their  homes  and  families,  and  f<»eed  to  seek 
of  different  political  faith  to  take  from  them  their  protection  by  flight  and  concealment,  and  are  still 
arms,  incarcerate  them  in  jail,  compelling  legally-  unable  to  peaceably  return  to  and  oocupy  their  re- 
elected officials  to  resign  their  offices,  and,  above  all,  apeotive  abodes ;  and — 

putting  citizens  to  death,  without  even  tne  formali-  WhereaSy  Certain  lawleae,  armed,  and  riotous  per- 

ties  oriaw.  sons,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Conatitotioa  sod 

Officials  and  prominent  men  holdinff  political  views  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Mia- 

different  from  the  insurgents,  have  oeen  compelled  sissippi,  have  made  ille^  searches  of  the  privats 

to  flee,  and  even  the  Judges  of  the  State  courts,  houses  and  persons  of  oitisena  of  aaid  oountj  of 

though  one  of  those  courts  was  iu  session,  were  Warren,  have  also  imprisoned  and  held  for  a  number 

forced  to  escape  under  cover  of  night  that  they  might  of  days  many  of  the  citiiens  of  aaid  oonnty,  indnd- 

not  fall  a  sacnfloe  to  the  mob.  ing  public  officers,  without  any  legal  aathoxitr  ssd 

It  is  pretended  that  their  acta  of  bloodshed  were  a  process  of  law  whatever :  and — 

necessity ;  that  men  were  fighting  for  their  homes,  Whawu,  A  large  number  of  armed  men  from  sd- 

their  families,  and  their  firesides.    Buc  how  inad-  jaoent  States  have  invaded  the  State  of  Mississippi 

equate  the  plea  when  we  know  that  those  who  went  in  aid  of  such  lawless  and  riotous  peraons  and  scu 

to  the  city  of  Vicksburg  from  Warren  County,  as  therein,  and  others  have  signified  their  wilUng&est 

many  did,  left  their  homes,  their  familiea,  and  their  to  assist  such  lawless  and  riotoua  persons  wheoeTer 

firesides,  absolutely  unprotected,  in  the  midst  of  a  called  upon ;  and — 

large  population  of  the  very  class  they  were  engaged  Whereof,  The  conrts  of  the  oonntry  have  been 

in  shooting  down  1    Had  they  believed  there  was  paralvzed  to  such  extent  that  they  cannot  be  held, 

danger  they  would  not,  they  could  not,  have  aban«  and  thus  rendered  incapable  to  auppresasaehvioleBce 

doned  them ;  for  had  those  they  pretended  to  fear  and  to  enforce  the  laws ;  and — 

the  purpose  to  destroy,  they  could  have  done  so  Whereae.  The  chief  Executive  of  the  State  hss  no 

without  opposition.  sufficient  force  at  hia  command,  by  calling  out  the 

By  armed  men  riding  through  the  county,  this  militia,  nor  other  adequate  power,  to  suppress  such 

persecuted  class  have  been  maltreated  and  intimi-  domestic  violenoCi  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  gnar- 

dated  till  a  nerfect  reign  of  terror  prevails.    Such  antee  full  protection  to  all  citizens,  iirespeetive  of 

has  been,  and  is,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Warren  race,  color,  or  condition,  without  causing  a  eonfiict 

County.  of  races,  and  thereby  endangering  life  and  propextr 

What  is  the  real  or  pretended  cause  therefor!    A  to  an  alarming  extent :  therefore — 

recent  grand-jury  indicted  one  official,  two  ex-officials  I^eohed^  bv  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  ICissisripi4 

(clerks  of  the  courts),  and  the  sheriff's  bonds  are  (the  House  oiBepreaentativeaoonoarring)^  That  the 

claimed  to  be  insufficient  and  invalid.    It  is  also  as-  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  is  berebr 

sorted  that  another  cause  of  action  was  a  fear,  real  oalled  upon,  and  ur^ntly  requested,  by  use  of  the 

or  imaginary,  that  the  petit  jury  for  the  trial  of  these  military  power  at  his  command,  to  suppress  laeh 

indicted  persons  might  be  organized  to  acquit.  domestic  violence,  to  restore  peace  and  oraer,  in  this 

These  are  proclaimed  as  the  causes  for  the  at-  State,  and  to  guarantee  to  all  citizens  the  equal  ind 

tempted  expulsion  of  these  officials  from  office,  the  imriartial  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  uidlegil 

interruption  of  the  Stste  courts,  the  violations  of  the  rignts.    Be  it  fhrther 

laws,  and  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  State.  Beaolvedy  That  his  Excellency  the  Qovemor  of  tbi^ 

N'o  single  legal  remedy  has  been  exhausted.    The  State  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  re^iuefted  to 

petit  jury  nad  not  been  organized.   The  sheriff  could  transmit,  forthwith,  the  foregoinff  resolutions,  pn^ 

Lave  heen  restrained  ft-om  continuing  to  act  as  sher-  erl;^  attested,  to  his  Excellency  the  Preaideot  of  toe 

iff  and  tax-collector  until  he  should  comply  with  the  United  States, 

re^iuirements  of  the  law  with  regard  to  his  bonds  by  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ime  the  following  minority  re- 

in]unction,uponapplioation  to  any  one  of  the  thirty-  . ^^    •4.*^;i  ^^ 

three  Chaioftlors  Jnd  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State,  P^^""^  ^^  submitted  : 

or  any  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges.   And,  upon  We,  the  undersigned  memben  of  the  Joint  w^ 
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mittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Governor's  mes-  hurled  at  the  white  oitisens,  and  their  grieTances, 

sage,  feel  oonstrained  to  dissent  in  Mo  from  that  part  whatever  they  mxj  be,  are  no  extenuation  or  exouso 

of  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  oommittee,  with  him. 

wherein  a  call  is  made  upon  the  United  States  Gov-  We  further  dissent  from  the  statement  made  in 

emment  for  troops.    And  upon  this  subject  present  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  m^oritj,  for  this 

this  minority  report :  reason,  that  it  assumes  as  true  the  very  charges 

Having  duly  and  fully  oonsidered  the  eztraordi-  against  Ae  citizens  of  Yidcsburg  which  are  by  them 

nary  message  of  his  Excellency,  and  deliberated  asked  to  be  investigated. 

upon  the  statements  therein  contained  and  the  un-  Whatever  there  may  h&ve  been,  there  certainly  is 

fortunate  disturbances  discussed,  we  can  see  no  just  now  no  domestic  violence  to  suppress,  and  no  neces- 

cause  for  the  action  reoomnieuded.    So  far  as  we  sity  for  United  States  troops  for  an;^  purpose,  unless 

hgve  been  able  to  ascertain  from  reliable  sources,  this  it  be  to  aid  in  carrying  special  election  ordered  there 

is  in  brief  a  history  of  the  recent  troubles  in  the  for  the  81st  inst.    The  question  for  us  should  be. 


vkinity  of  Yicksburg :  what  is  best  for  the  State  9  and  not  how  to  maintain 


their  offenses,  and  the  sheriff,  who  is  ex^^^^do  tax-  ferenoe. 

eoUector,  had  been  found  exercising  ^e  lunctions  Xu   address  to  the  people   of   the   United 

foiSeT^;^!;''^^^^^^^^^  'b^y^th^t;  states  was  also  signed  VWnino  Conser- 
many  grievanoes,  had  repeatedly  demanded  of  him  vative  members  of  the  Leg^slatnre  to  vmdicate 
that  he  should  comply  with  the  law  in  this  particu-  their  action  in  dissenting  from  the  minority  in 
liT,  and  had  a^ain  and  again  appealed  to  the  consti-  calling  on  the  President  for  troops,  and  in  or- 
tatod  authorities  to  require  him  to  do  so.  Their  ^  ^  preserve  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
appeals  were  disregarded,  and  their  remonstrances  y  '^x.  Tv  ex  x  5  *x«***«  «**«  jluuawx  ^^ 
were  vain.  They  afeohadleamedthat  the  records  of  People  of  the  State  trom  the  alleged  calumni- 
their  courts  were  being  mtitilated  for  the  purpose  of  008  cnarges  made  by  the  Governor,  and  in- 
protecting  corropt  officials.  dorsed  by  the  Legislature. 
In  their  extremity,  a  number  of  them  repaired  to  Qq  the  2l8t   of   December   the    following 

S:oS?:"u'±iiT^^S(.*'"  ""'~°""  proclamation  was  issued  by  President  Grant: 

That  this  may  have  been  technically  wrong  may  Whenoi^  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

be  conceded ;  ^et  can  it  be  said  that  when  the  peo-  United  States  that  the  United  States  shall  protect 

pie,  in  moral  justice,  at  least,  required  at  the  hands  every  State  in  the  Union  on  the  application  of  the 

of  these  officers  a  compliance  of  the  provisions  of  Legislature,  or  the  Executive,  when  the  L^slature 

the  iaw^  or  a  vacation  of  their  offices  ulegally  held,  cannot  be    convened,   against  domestic  violence  ; 

that  it  Is  an  excuse  for  these  men,  thus  (foposed,  to  and — 

sammon  their  dans  in  the  night-time,  and  without  Whereaa^  It  is  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 

notice  march  upon  the  city  f  States  that,  in  all  cases  of  insurrection  in  any  State, 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  violence  and  or  of  obstruction  of  the  laws  thereof,  it  shall  be  law- 
bloodsheds  and  no  more  of  threat  or  intimidation  ful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  appli- 
than  eoold  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  a  cation  of  the  Legislature  of  such  States,  or  of  the  Ex- 
community  thus  excited,  wronged,  and  outraffed.  ecutive.  when  the  Le^slature  cannot  ne  convened, 

Had  the  Qovemor.  at  this  iuncture,  with  a  due  re-  to  call  lorth  the  militia  of  any  other  State  or  States, 

gard  for  the  right  oi  tXL,  ana  as  chief  Executive  of  or  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  and  naval  force  as 

the  whole  people,  gone  to  Yicksburg,  and  diligently  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 

ioqnired  into  the  complaints  upon  the  one  hand,  and  ing  sucn  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the  laws  to  be 

the  alleged  wrongs  upon  the  other,  and  shown  a  de-  duly  executed ;  and — 

termmation  to  have  the  laws  faithfully  and  fairly  WhareiUy  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missis-* 

executed,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  we  are  of  aippi,  now  in  session,  have  represented  to  me  in  a 

the  opinion  that  no  collision  would  have  taken  place,  concurrent  resolution  of  that  body  several  of  the  le- 

and  Bo  blood  been  shed :  but,  instead  thereof,  a  proo-  gaily-elected  officers  of  Warren  County,  in  said  State, 

lamation  was  issued  wnich  had  a  tendency  only  to  are  prevented  irom  executing  the  duties  of  their  re- 

fiin  the  flame  and  intensify  the  paasions.  spective  offices  by  force  and  violence ;  that  the  pub- 

We  oannot  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  lie  buildings  andT  records  of  said  county  have  oeen 

one  of  these  very  coraplained-of  officers  had  been  UJcen  possession  of,  and  are  now  held  by  lawless  and 

ioslalled  in  office  by  the  Governor,  after  the  Senate  unauthorized  persona ;  that  many  peaceable  citizens 

bad  refused  to  oonflrm  him,  upon  the  express  ground  of  said  county  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  and 

of  a  want  of  power  of  the  Governor  to  make  the  ap-  remain  away  from  their  homes  and  families ;  that 

pointmeDt— thus  overricUng  all  parties  and  all  con-  illegal  and  riotous  seizures  and  imprisonments  have 

stitntional  restraints  in  exercising  what  he  deemed  been  made  by  lawless  persons :  and,  fhrther,  that  a 

bis  prerogatives,  and  thereby  depriving  the  people  large  number  of  aimed  men  from  adjacent  States 

of  one  of  their  constitutional  and  inalienable  rights,  have  invaded  Mississippi,  to  aid  such  lawless  per- 

In  this  condition  of  aJffiairs  what  could  the  citizens  sons,  and  are  still  ready  to  give  them  such  aid  j  and, 

of  Yicksburg  be  expected  to  do  I    An  armed  host  whereas,  it  is  further  represented,  as  aforesaid,  by 

was  marehing  upon  their  city  from  every  direction —  said  Legislature,  that  the  courts  of  said  county  oan- 

their  houses  and  firesides  were  about  to  be  invaded  not  be  held,  and  that  the  Governor  of  said  State  has 

—their  wives  and  children  were  in  danger,  and  no  no  sufficient  force  at  his  command  to  execute  the 

matter  what  was  the  oriffinal  cause,  could  they  stand  laws  thereof  in  sidd  county,  and  suppress  said  vio- 

idly  by  and  see  everything  near  and  dear  to  them  lence  without  causing  a  conflict  or  races,  and  en- 

thus  endangered  f    Was  it  not  the  prompting  of  dangering  life  and  property  to  an  alarming  extent ; 

sell-preservation ;  nay,  more,  the  protection  of  uieir  and — 

families,  that  requirad  them  to  repel  the  attack  at  all  WhereoM^  Said  Legislature,  as  aforesaidj  have  made 

bazarda  and  at  any  cost !  application  to  me  for  such  part  of  the  military  force 

There  is  one  strange  and  inexplicable  thing  con-  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  and  ado- 

nected  with  this  message,  and  that  is,  that  while  the  ouate  to  protect  said  State  and  citizens  thereof  affainst 

Governor  can  denounce  in  severe  and  unmeasured  tne  domestic  violence  hereinbefore  mentionea,  and 

terms  the  action  of  the  tax-payers,  he  utters  no  word  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  and — 

of  reflection  upon  the  offioen ;  his  anafchamas  are  all  Wkermi^  The  laws  of  the  United  States  require 
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that,  whenerer  it  may  be  necessaryf  in  the  judgment 
of  tl&e  President,  to  use  inilitarr  force  for  the  purpoaee 
aforesaid,  be  shall  fortliwith,  oj  proclamation,  oom- 
mand  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peaoea- 
blj  to  their  retipective  abodes,  within  a  limited  time : 
now — 

Therefore,  I,  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  command  said  disorderljr 
and  turbulent  persons  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes  within  Ave  days  from 
the  date  hereof,  and  that  they  refrain  from  forcible 
resistance  to  the  laws,  and  submit  themselves  peacea- 
bly to  the  lawful  authorities  of  said  county  ana  State. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  ot  the  United  States  to  be  aifixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-first 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eij(ht  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  ninety -ninth. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President : 

IlAxiLToy  FzBH,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  condition  of  affairs  above  described  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Oongressional  Investi- 
gating uommittee,  composed  of  Mes^^rs.  Con- 
ger, Speer,  O'Brien,  and  Williams,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Vicksbarg,  and,  after  taking  testi- 
mony there,  went  to  Jackson.  The  committee 
was  engaged  in  these  duties  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  ^ 

The  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Ames 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury, reported  the  following  financial  transac- 
tions for  the  year : 

RBCKIPTS. 
Uncarrent  ftinds.  In  sealed  box.  consisting 

of  Conrederate,  cotton,  and  other  notes..  $796,986  48 

School-ftiuds,  corrency 66,866  66 

CoapoDS  paid,  canceled,  and  not  audited, 

because  series  not  coniplete 46,410  00 

United  States  carrcncr.  Teachers*  Fund. . . .  6,148  40 
Bond  Tax  and  General  Fnnd,  United  States 

currency 29,197  47 

Certiflcates  of  indebtedness 74,369  00 

Carrency  in  drawer. 166  80 

Balance,  January  SO,  1874. 906,863  06 

Beceipto  to  November  80, 1874. 1,821,846  67 

"       from  that  date  to  Decemher  9, 1874.  27,6S6  76 

Total $2,966,894  88 

DISBUaSBMBllTS. 

From  Jannarr  80  to  NoTember  80, 1874 $1,281,049  67 

"     Kovember  80  to  December  9, 1874. ....  7,091  00 

Total • $1,288,140  67 

Balance,  acconnted  for. 1,017,688  71 

The  Legislature,  in  session  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  did  not  a^ourn  until  April.  One 
of  the  most  important  measures  passed  was  the 
funding  bill.  This  provides  that  when  war- 
rants &r  $50  or  a  multiple  thereof  are  pre- 
sented, the  Treasurer  shall  take  up  and  cancel 
the  same,  and  issue  therefor  a  bond  or  bonds, 
bearing  the  date  of  the  January  or  July  pre- 
ceding the  issuance  and  bearing  eight  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  currency. 
Six  series  of  bonds  of  $250,000  each  are  to  be 
issued,  and  a  special  tax  of  three-fourths  of  one 
mill  on  a  dollar  will  be  levied  each  year  till 
and  including  1881,  and  an  additional  tax  of 
one  and  three-fourths  mill  on  a  dollar  is  to  be 
levied  in  1876  and  subsequent  years  up  to  and 
including  18S1,  or  until  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal are  paid. 

Section  9  of  the  law  of  1872,  to  fund  the 


floating  debt  of  tiie  State,  was  amended  bo  is 
to  provide  that  the  special  tax  of  one  and  a 
half  mill  therein  levied,  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  certain  bonds,  should  be  col- 
lected in  full  only  for  the  years  1874  and  1875, 
and  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  one  mill 
for  the  year  1876,  after  which  no  tax  should 
be  collected  under  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion for  the  successive  years  therein  provided. 
The  act  in  relation  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  provides  that  it  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Sa- 
perintendent  of  Education.  The  Governor  is 
an  ex^ffioio  member,  and  the  action  of  the 
board  must  receive  his  approval  before  taking 
effect.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  prescribed 
as  follows : 

1.  They  shall  add  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
realty  or  personalty,  or  botb,  or  the  property  of 
every  coanty  which  they  believe  to  be  valued  below 
its  true  value  in  money,  such  per  centum  in  <um^ 
case  as  will  raise  the  same  to  its  true  value  in 
money. 

^  S.  They  shall  deduct  fh>m'  the  ag^rrogate  valoa- 
tion  of  the  realty  and  personalty  of  the  property  of 
every  county  which  they  believe  to  be  valued  above 
ite  true  value  in  money,  such  per  centum  as  will, 
in  each  case,  reduce  the  same  to  its  tiue  value  in 
monev. 

8.  If  thej  believe  that  right  and  juatice  reouire 
the  valuation  of  the  realty  and  personalty  or  the 
property  of  any  town  or  towns  in  any  county,  or  the 
realty  and  personalty  of  such  county  not  in  towns, 
to  be  rfused,  or  to  be  reduced  without  raising  or  re- 
ducing it  in  the  same  ratio,  they  may  in  every  such 
case  add  to  or  take  from  the  valuation  of  any  one  or 
more  of  such  towns,  or  of  property  not  in  towns,  sndi 
per  centum  as  they  believe  will  raise  or  rednce  the 
same  to  its  true  value  in  money. 

4.  They  shall  not  reduce  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  property  of  the  State  aa'  returned  by  the 
countv  assessors. 

6.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  tbeSr 
proeeedinrs  and  orders,  and  four  members  of  said 
board  sbail  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transftion 
of  business. 

The  valuation  of  property,  according  to  the 
United  States  censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 


7BABS. 

▲aSBSSBD  VALUE. 

TtwValM^ 
lUaloMlI^i^ 

RMlEitato. 

FtTMBal  RitaU 

Total. 

181:0. . . 

$S».9S1JS0 
607,8M.ftl 

SQ0.m,8i5 

1F60... 
1S70... 

$1*67,686,787 
118,878,460 

$%V,686,i75  |909,47S,9ii 
69,000,480     177.278.800 

The  diminution  in  the  value  of  personal 
property  is  chiefly  due  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves. 

The  State  debt,  January  1,  1874,  amounted 
to  $3,558,629.24,  viz. :  Due  school-funds,  $1,- 
157,415.69;  certificates  of  debt,  $294,150;  Au- 
ditor's warrants,  $1,088,682.57;  bonds,  $684,- 
650 ;  interest  on  bonds,  $73,436 ;  interest  on 
insurance  deposits,  $15,294.98.  Of  the  bonds, 
$100,000  were  payable  on  January  1,  1874, 
1875,  and  1876 ;  $150,000  on  January  1, 1875 
and  1876 ;  and  $34,650  on  January  1,  1877. 
This  statement  of  the  debt  does  not  include 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000,  of  which 
&e  principal  and  interest  have  remained  nil- 
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paid  since  1842.  The  State  institutions  are  the 
Penitentiary,  BHnd  Institate,  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated 
at  Jackson.  The  Penitentiary  contains  200 
cells,  and  is  inadequate  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  prisoners.  The  convicts  are  partly  em- 
ployed within  the  walls  in  manufactures,  and 
partly  leased  to  persons  who  employ  them  on 
public  works  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Mississippi's  foreign  trade  is  indirect,  and 
almost  entirely  tJirough  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile. Cotton  and  lumber  are  the  chief  e^cports. 
The  coasting  and  river  trade  is  large.  The 
coasting-trade  is  chiefly  directed  to  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  while  the  Miasissippi  Kiver  trade 
centres  in  the  latter,  and  that  of  the  Tombigbee 
in  Mobile.  The  railroads  terminating  at  these 
two  ports  and  at  Memphis  are  also  large  car- 


riers of  merchandise.  There  are  three  customs 
districts :  Natchez,  Pearl  River  (port  of  entry, 
Shieldsborough),  and  Yicksburg.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  and  the  coasting-trade  are  cen- 
tred entirely  in  the  district  of  Pearl  River.  The 
value  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1874,  was  $288,406,  almost  entirely 
exports,  including  18,298,000  feet  of  boards, 
629,000  shingles,  and  191,668  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  The  number  of  entrances  in  the  for- 
eign trade  was  98,  of  22,528  tons ;  clearances, 
94,  of  20,249  tons ;  entrances  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  68,  of  12,048  tons;  clearances,  96,  of 
21,882  tons. 

In  1844  there  were  26  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  State;  in  1854,  222;  in  1864,  862.  The 
statistics  of  the  different  lines  for  18T4  are 
contained  in  the  following  table : 
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Alabamii  &  Chattanooga. 
Memphis  A  Charleston. . . 
MiMli^elppI  &  Tennessee. 

M ift^isstppl  Central  * 

Mobile  &  Ohio 


Branchea 


New  Orleans,  Jackson  A  Great  Northern  ^ . 

Branch • 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  A  Texan 

Bipley 


yicksbun?  A  Meridian. 
Wet}t  Feliciana 


Total. 


Chattanoo^,  Tenn.,  and  Meridian 

Memphii*,  Tenn.,  and  Stevennou,  Ala 

Memphis,  Tenn.^and  Grenada. 

Canton  ami  Cairo,  111 

Columbus,  Kv.,  aud  Mobile,  Ala 

Muldon  and  Aberdeen 

Artesia  and  Columbus 

"       nndSUrkville 

New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Canion 

Burant  via  Kosciusko  and  Aberdeen. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Mobile,  Ala 

Middleton,  Tenn..  on  Memphis  A  Charleston 

Railroad,  and  Biplev 

Yicksburg  and  Meridian 


WoodylUe  and  Bayou  Sara,  La. 


Milet  in  Op- 
•latlon  in 
tb«  State. 


18 

88 

83 
188 
886 
H 

11 

118 

89 

77 

S8 

140 
7i 


1,088* 


IMiUoc* 

bctwteaTar- 

mlBl,  HUM. 


296 
873 
100 
850 
472 
H 

1? 

906 

•  ■  • 

180 

S8 

140 

87 


The  following  lines  are  in  progress:  The 
Natchez,  Jackson  &  Colnmbns  Railroad,  from 
Natchez  to  Oolnmbus  (180  miles);  Vicksbnrg 
&  Nashville,  from  Vicksbnrg  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  (880  miles),  with  a  branch  from  Grenada 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Eunice,  Ark. 
(90  miles) ;  Selma,  Marion  &  Mem^ihis,  from 
Selnia,  Ala.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  (280  miles) ; 
Misaissippi  Valley  &  Ship  Island,  from  Vicks- 
bnrg to  Mississippi  City  (210  miles) ;  and  Vicks- 
bnrg &  Brunswick,  from  Enfanla,  Ala.,  to  Me- 
ridian (225  miles). —  There  are  no  national 
banks  in  Mississippi.  In  1874  there  were  six 
savings-banks,  with  an  aggregate  capitnl  of 
about  $800,000,  and  five  banks  of  deposit,  in- 
corporated nnder  State  law,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  $550,000.  One  of  each  class 
also  does  an  insurance  business.  At  the  close 
of  1873, 21  insurance  companies  of  other  States 
and  countries  were  doing  business  in  the  State. 

MISSOURI.  The  special  session  of  the  Mij«- 
sonri  Legislature,  which  began  on  the  6th  of 
January,  ended  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  was 
called  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  new 
revenue  law  enacted,  and  provision  made  for 
refunding  the  State  bonds  that  rame  due  in 
1874  and  1875 ;  but  the  revenue  bill  failed  al- 
together, and  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
State  debt  until  the  very  last  day  of  the  ses- 

*  Gonaoiidated  as  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Lonia  A  Chicago 
BaiJxoad. 


sion,  and  then  it  was  necessary  for  the  Au- 
ditor to  call  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
necessary  bill  was  framed,  introduced,  and 
passed  through  both  branches  in  three  hours; 
while  the  session  of  three  months,  called  main- 
ly for  this  business,  and  costing  the  State 
$250,000,  had  been  devoted  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral legislation.  The  refunding  act  provides 
for  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  in  new  bonds,  pay- 
able in  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent.,  j>ayable  semi-annually.  These  were  to 
be  issued  from  time  to  time  on  requisition  of 
the  Fund  Commissioners,  as  the  proceeds  were 
needed  to  pay  maturing  bonds  of  the  State, 
and  were  to  be  applied  to  that  use  only.  An 
act  was  passed  making  a  new  division  of  the 
State  into  thirty-four  senatorial  districts.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  providing  for  submitting 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  in  No- 
vember the  question  of  holding  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  through  a  bill  pi-o- 
viding  that  the  State  should  assume  the  debts 
of  the  counties,  and  fund  the  same  in  bonds  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  occu])ied  a  good  deal 
of  time,  but  was  finally  defeated.  An  important 
change  was  made  in  the  school  law.  The  town- 
ship boards  were  abolished,  and  the  office  of 
county  commissioners  created.  The  people  are 
empowered  to  vote  a  tax  at  their  annual  school- 
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meetiog   to  extend  the  school  beyond  foor  the  State,  and,  almost  in  the  midst  of  thotmnds  of 

months,  provided  the  levy  does  not  exceed  one  Jje^»  women,  and  ohildren,  rob  the  safe  containing 

«^«  y»«w«*^«  4-\>^  *^^^u}J!  ^^r^T^^^*-^  r^f  *u^  Ai«  the  treasure  of  the  association,  shoot  A  young  ▼omia, 

per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^heir  escape.'    Soon  igaiZwe  tej 

triet.     JLoans  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  scnooJ-  of  them  in  adjoining  sister  States,  robbing  andmcr- 

houses  were  also  authorized.      The  principal  dering.    Anon,  they  reveal  their  presence  in  Mi^ 

feature  of  the  law  is  the  change  from  town  to  »ouri,  enter  a  town  contahiing  a  population  of  bm- 

county  supervisors,  and  leaving  the  direct  con-  ^^^""^  '°At  ^^}'  ^^^  shoot  one  of  its  officers.  Soon 

A-  1  ».:*u  ♦u^  1  ^^1  jj  A  •  4.      7u     'i.'^^      A         4.  afterward  they  Stop  a  railroad-train,  pass  through  t J 

trol  with  the  local  distnct  authorities.    An  act  the  cars^  rob  the  passengers,  apply  their  piaStSli  to 

was  passed  providing  for  the  punishment  of  the  heads  of  the  mail  and  express  agents,  and,  uadei 

bribery   at   elections.      The   following  are  its  the  threat  of  instant  death  if  the^  refuse,  force  thea 

principal  provisions :  to  open  their  safes  and  place  their  valuaole  oontentii 

o             ,    -p            '           tun.  in  tneir  hands.    Only  a  few  weeks  intervene  uniU 

Bbotion  1.  Every  person  who  shall  give  any  mon-  ^^  j^ear  of  them  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clocit  in  th€ 

ey  or  other  valuable  consideration  to  any  person  coming,  with  a  prisoner  in  their  posseaaion,  forelr^ 

wjiomsoever,  for  the  puT)ose  of  seourmg  the  services  t^g  keepers  of  a  public  ferry  across  the  Misioun 

'  m  the  north  to  the  sgilUi 
following  morning  tfaeir 
'        's  found  a  corpse  in 

,       1   11    .      4.          ^L                               ^<:  '      1  i/uo  wuuiiu  ivavA,  iiuuxou  uj  vuuix  murderous  bullets. 

T^^  ?v*^^  PI®  ^"^  *5*?'^*'®'  any  money  or  other  valu-  Ten  days  does  iot  intervene  until  they  are  found  ia 

able  thing  to  be  used  in  paying  for  vinous,  spintuous,  ^^nuWof  the  oflacers  of  the  law  in  St.  Clair  County, 

or  fermented  liquors,  to  be  given  away  or  treated  or  ^^^  ^he  next  news  is  that  they  have  killed  the  defh 

which  may  have  been  given  away  or  treated  at  anv  uty-sheriff  of  the  county,  and  wounded,  perha^ 

e  eotion  or  during  the  canvass  preceding  any  such  mortally,  a  detective  who  was  with  him. 

election,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  «>,     >,                     i_  j  ^.i.  ^                 i.      i      j 

and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  The  Orovemor  asked  tn&t  power  be  placed 

fine,  not  less  than  five  hundred  dolmrs,  nor  more  in  his  hands  to  bring  these  OTiminals  to  joadce. 

than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  An  act  immediately  passed  the   8enate  pro- 

mon^h^^fr-^J^v  wV!^^^^^^^^  viding  foF  a  secret-service  force  for  the  arrc-st 

months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  «  ontlawa  bnt  it  waa  defeated  in  the  Hoose- 

Beo.  2.  If  any  person  shall  receive  any  money  or  Oi  ouiiaws,  DUi  11  was  aeieacea  in  uie  noa»e, 

other  property  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  to  whereupon    the  Governor  sent  another  mes- 

influence  such  person  in  his  vote  in  any  election  held  sage,  giving  the  facts  concerning  the  lawlea 

under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  any  incorporated  proceedings    of  a   desperado   named  William 


electioneering  purposes  whatever,  such  person  shall  in  Howell   County.     No  further   action  w&s 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con-  taken,  however,  by  the  Legislature. 
yiction  thereof  s^all  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less        xhe  State  debt  of  Missouri,  on  the  1st  of  Jm- 

thanfive  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thou-  „««„   iq^tk   «,«<.  ^^n  noK  fu\t\  ^^a  ♦!.«  <.»r...n» 

sand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  ^f^^^  1875,  was  $17,735,000,  and  the  Mouat 

not  lefls  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  Of  annual  mterest  on  it  $1,074,590.    ininng 

or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  the  two   years  preceding,  $1,412,000  of  the 

Seo.  8.  If  any  person  convicted  under  the  provi-  bonded  debt  of  the  State  had  been  paid,  but 

^ffl«! "IV f ll "SiSlSl^ ^«*/t^^T  l^^^  $400,000  of  new  bonds  had  been  issued;  «> 

office  at  the  election  at  which  he  committed  the  ?u  ^  lu  i.       j     ^^  ai  ai  a  aaa     rk«« 

offense  for  which  he  was  convicted,  he  shall,  in  addi-  ^^^^  J°®  »®*  reduction  was  $1,013,000.    i^ur- 

tion  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act,  be  ineli-  mg  the  year  1876  $1,428,000  of  the  debt  IM- 

gible  to  such  office,  and  if  he  was  elected  at  such  tures,    $8,907,000   in   1876,   and    $701,000  in 

election,  his  conviction  as  aforesaid  shall  vacate  his  I877,     Under  an  act  of  last  March  to  audit  and 

S^^ded  by  ll^""®  '^*^^  ^  ''^  *^*  "**'''''''  a^'^st  the  war  debt  of  the  State,  1 9,961  chuins, 

^  amounting  to  $4,844,362,  have  been  presented. 

A  special  message  of  the  Governor,  dated  Of  these,  7,664  were  allowed,  and  certificates 

March  23d,  revealed  a  state  of  lawlessness  in  issued  for  them  to  the  amount  of  $2,882,132. 

certain  districts  of  the  State   which  the  an-  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Le^^isUture 

thorities  were  unable  to  suppress.    He  said:  of  1876,  express^  the  belief  that  these  claims 

Tour  present  session  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose,  are  Just,  and  should  be  pttd  by  the  United 

and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  States.     He  declared  that  the  State  was  under 

you  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  ^o  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  them,  acd 

make  any  provision  enabling  the  Executive  to  en-  .1  „^.  %.^  ^^^  ^^  .,^  TlL«:„T«4^-^\.iv-tA5«I..  f.^P 

force  the  criminal  law  and  have  the  outlaws  and  *^^?  **l«  ^^  ^^  *^*®  Legislature  providing  fw 

murderers  who  are  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  State  their  aq)Ustment  was  passed  With  the  expreae 

and  the  law  into  contempt  arrested  and  brought  to  tinderstanding  that  no  liability  of  the  State  v&s 

trial  and  punishment.    80  far  as  the  ordinary  coun-  implied  in  it 

oils  are  concerned  the  machinery  provided  by  your        f  jje  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of 

predecessors  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  am-  .,     ^  «""»«*    tt     iT*  j  1?  1  j    1  d  ^«* 

pie,  but  you,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  State,  *"®  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  held  at  Boooe- 

are  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  bands  of  outlaws,  ville,  beginning  on  the  18th  of  Pebruaiy,  and 

in  their  disregard  of  all  legal  and  social  obligations,  continuing  fonr  days.     The  time  was  taken  op 

have  been  for  years  past  and  still  are  among  us,  rob-  mainly  With  reports  and  discussions,  and  the 

L^al  T^cTZtWni^^^riZ^.  w^h^eH?  ^  tim^^t  .<>*  th^  organization  was  ^r«ed  ia 

crimes  are  committed.    Those  desperadoes  one  day  »^"®  lollowmg  series  01  resolutions : 
enter  and  rob  a  bank  and  in  cold  blood  shoot  down        1.  That  the  State  Grange  of  Missouri  adopt  sad  n- 

the  cashier.     Next  thev  visit  an  agricultural  fair  iterate  the  declaration  of  principles  laid  down  by  ihB 

in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  counties  of  National  Grange  at  its  late  aeasion  at  St  Louis. 


MISSOURI.  wr 

8.  Thatf  aa  oultiyatore  of  tbe  soil,  we  have  been  We  deaire  our  fellow-cifcizens  to  nete  that  the 
too  loD^  governed  and  controlled  by  the  great  mon-  pledges  upon  which,  in  1872,  we  were  again  intruBted 
e^ed  power  of  the  land,  and  by  the  rings  and  com-  witli  power,  have  been  observed  in  the  reduction  of 
bmations  which  are  in  league  against  us,  simply  be*  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an  amount  in  ez- 
cause  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  strength,  or  have  eess  of  $800,000  per  annum,  with  an  aasurance  o^  a 
uot  exerted  that  strength  for  our  own  defense,  or  still  greater  reduction  in  the  future  through  the  cur- 
lave  wasted  it  in  wrangling  with  each  other.  tnilment  of  the  fees  of  public  officers.  State  and 

8.  That  aa  retrenchment  and  reform  is  our  motto  county ;  a  careful  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  the 

a.^  Patrons,  we  should  begin  at  home,  and  while  we  cost  of  criminal  trials :  and  a  change  in  the  peniten- 

demand,  aa  we  have  a  right  to^  that  our  legislators  tiary  system,  by  whicn  it  has  been  made  a  sell'-sup- 

aod  rulers  shall  be  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  porting  inatitution  instead  of  an  annual  burden  upon 

the  public  money,  let  us  not  be  prodigal  in  the  ex-  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $200,000. 

peaoiture  of  our  private  means.    While  we  condemn  We  call  attention  also,  with  gratification,  to  the 

the  extrava^[anoe  of  public  oifidala  and  complain  of  addition  of  over  $50^000,000  to  the  taxable  wealth  of 

the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  us  by  those  whom  we  have  the  State,  b^  a  judicious  aasessment  of  the  railroad 

iDtmsted  with  power,  let  us  not  still  Airther  wrong  property  within  its  borders,  wherefrom  an  annual 

ourselves  and  our  families  by  living  above  our  in-  income  of  $250,000  will  be  aerived — ^thus  lessening 

come,  thus  aaoriflcing  peace,  comfort,  and  indepen-  the  burdens  of  taxation  by  a  just  and  equal  distribu- 

dence,  at  the  shrine  of  a  fashion  and  show.  tion  of  them. 

i.  That 


given  and  divinely-sanctioned  one  of  helpmeet  to  reasonable  demand  in  the  way  of  reform  and  re- 
man ;  therefore  her  ^lace  is  bv  his  side.  Hers  is  a  trenchment  can  be  best  effected  by  the  Democratic 
hicrh  and  noble  position,  and  if  rightly  improved  party,  we  cordially  invite  the  oo5peration  and  sup- 
trill  rear  to  her  memory  monuments  more  durable  port  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  who  agree  with  us 
than  marble,  and  leave  an  inheritance  to  those  that  in  those  objects,  irrespective  of  their  former  politi- 
will  come  after  more  to  be  prized  than  wealth  or  cal  associations, 
honor.  We  favor  now,  as  in  the  past,  a  strict  construction 

5.  That  in  a  republican  government  all  power  is  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 

vested  in  the  banos  of  the  people,  and  that  m  ours  a  oially  of  that  article  which  provides  that  the  powera 

majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the  producing  or  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Conatitu- 

finning  claaaea.    Tet  the  power  and  atrength  of  that  tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 

class  have  been  used  bv  a  less  numerous  and  more  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

nnMrapuloDB  olaas  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  Bmhed^  That  we  arraign  the  national  Bepublican 

aelish  purpoaea.    That,  although  this  is  not  a  politi-  Administration  aa  having  proved  false  to  the  true 

cal  organization,  and  especially  ignores  political  or  principlea  of  government  and  to  the  Constitution^, 

partisan  questioiis,  yet  we  call  upon  our  representa-  in  the  revival  ot  the  worst  featurea  of  the  sedition 

tivps  in  Conmaa  and  the  State  Legislature  to  listen  law,  by  the  paasage  of  an  act  Imown  aa  the  Poland 

to  the  sppMU  of  more  than  100,000  Patrons  in  the  libel  law,  and  as  disclosed  in  the  shameful  Credit 

State  of  Missouri  to.economize  uie  resources  of  the  Mobilier  and  revenue  moietv  fhiuds,  and  we  de- 

GoTemment,  and  stop  the  current  of  extravagance  nounoe  as  especially  unwortny  of  confidence  every 

and  eorruption  which  haa  borne  us  to  the  very  verge  man.  Democrat  or  Bepublican,  who  voted  for  the 

of  ruin.  equallv  flagrant  increase  of  congressional  and  presi- 
dential aaliuies. 

Tbe  oppositioil  to  the  Democratic  party  in  i2^^0<2,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  pasaafe  of  the 

tbe  political  canvass  of  the  year  was  c6nsoli-  civil  rights  bill,  believing  it  to  be  uncalled  for  by 

dated  under  the  name  of  the  People's  party,  the  blacks,  and  grosslv  unjust  to  the  whites-sure  to 

The  Democratic  State  ConTention^a.  h^^ld  at  r?hf  ^tiSd^ote^^^ 

Jefferson  City,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  fliot  between  the  two  races.    While  thus  declaring. 

The  first  day  was  taken  np  chiefly  with  discus-  we  announce  ourselves  in  favor  of  a  liberal  system 

Bions.    On  the  second  day  the  nominations  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  as  well  as 

were  made  and  the  platform  adopted.    On  the  J^«  white  children  of  Miwouri.  \f_«^JPPOf  ^^^to 

«--*  V  11  A  i»               j»j  X*  ^     n                 r*  the  minirung  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  our 

first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Governor,  Gen-  ^^uq  ^^^^^  ^^  ^t^^er  educational  institutions. 

eral  F.  M.  Cockrell  received  tlie  largest  number  lUtoU^,  That  beyond  guaranteeing  to  each  State 

of  votes,  but  on  tbe  fourth  ballot  Ohas.  H.  Har-  a  republican  form  of  government,  neither  the  Pres- 

din  was  nominated.     The  other  nominations  identnor  Congress  haa  the  slightest  right  or  justifi- 

were  Colonel  Norman  J.  Colman  for  Lieutenant-  SS^I^'lI^f  l'l*l';!l^li«5i  w  *^^^^^ 

r^            -fcF'iiTT-ir/^xi.ifcj        X          £  wid  that  the  personally  irresponsible,  wasteroi,  ana 

Governor,  Michael  K.  McGrath  for  Secretary  of  anarchical  nJe  in  Soith  Carolina,  iouiaiana,  and 

-  State,  Thos.  HoUiday  for  Auditor,  J.  W.  Mer-  other  Southern  States,  by  which  republican  institu- 

oer  for  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Hockaday  for  Attor-  tions  have  been  brought  into  general  disrepute,  is 

ney-General,  Geo.  M.  Deiger  Register  of  Lands,  the  natural  result  of  a  violation  of  this  fimdamental 

I  !>•.  Sbannar    Superintendent    of   Schools,  •l2!^^\^,2tTe7^blinebt  should  be  paid  in 

Warwick  Hough  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  exact  accordance  with  the  contract  whereby  it  was 

and  Wm.  B.  Naptin  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  created ;  that  anv  thing  less  would  be  repudiation, 

for  the  short  term.    The  platform,  which  was  «nd  that  any  thing  more  would  be  an  unjustifiable 

na«,imondy  adopted,  wsb  «  Mows :  tehrf/erSd'to  thiamin?  ^T^^ItW 

The  leprsaentativetoftheDemooratio  party  of  the  class.    That  the  5-20  bonds,  authorized  by  the  act 

State  of  Misaomrii  in  convention  aasembled,  point  of  February,  1862,  and  succeeding  acts,  are  distinctly 

with  justifiable  pnde  to  the  two  years  of  record  of  by  their  terms  made  payable  in  legal-tender  notes,, 

a  Democratic  administration,  during  which   time  or  greenbacks,  and  that  the  act  of  March  18, 1869,. 

nearly  $1,500,000  of  the  State  debt  have  been  dis-  whereby  Congress  solenmlv  pledged  the  faith  of  the 

ohaiig«d  without  an  increase  in  taxation— tbe  result  United  States  to  a  coin  redemption,  was  an  utterly 

of  itnet  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser-  unjustifisble  usurpation  of  power, 

vice.  Mtoh^y  That,  while  not  conceding  the  right  of 
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the  GoYemment  to  issue  and  maintain  a  national  prosper.    We  demand  the  anppression  of  Uwleia- 

paper  ourrenoy,  if  this  polioris  to  be  persisted  in^  nesa,  and  mob  violence;  fearless  execution  of  the  kv 

we  favor  a  repeal  of  the  national  banking  law,  ana  without  regard  to  public  feeling  in  particular  loodi* 

the  substitution  of  greenbacks,  to  the  extent  of  the  ties.    All  &w*abiaing  citizens  must  be  treated  virii 

national-bank  currency,  thereby  providing  for  an  equal  justice,  and  be  made  to  foei  that  all  their  righu 

immediate  corresponding  redemption  of  our  bonded  and  legitimate  interests  are  Ailly  protected  by  a  go?- 

indebtedness,  aoa  the  suving  of  $24,000,000  of  inter-  ernment  of  law.    All  proscription  on  aoooant  cf 

est  annually  to  an  overtaxed  people.  former  differenoea  must  oe  suppressed,  that  the  \n- 

Rs8ol/oed^  That  the  evils  necessarily  attendant  upon  dustrious  immigrant  maj  affain  be  attracted  to  tli^ 

an  irredeemable  paper  currency  should  be  removed  State.    Every  dollar  denyea  from  the  uae  of  pob.ie 

by  a  removal  of  the  cause ;  and  that,  as  a  first  and,  moneys  belongs  to  the  people.    Every  olfioer  iv- 

we  believe,  the  only  necessary  step  to  such  a  result,  trusted  with  public  funds  should  pledge  hinuelf  >» 

the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  States,  in  ad-  the  Treasurer  nominated  by  this  convention  staads 

dition  to  being  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  pled^^ed,  to  account  to  the  Treasnzy  for  all  interest 

and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  received  from  the  moneys  of  the  people.    We  areia 

and  to  individuala,  should  also  be  made  reoeivabie  favor  of  the  passaj^  of  such  laws  aa  will  provide  fveh 

for  duties  on  imports.  care  in  the  oispoaition  of  the  moneys  of  the  Suce 

Staolved^  That  railroads  and  all  other  corporations  as  will  yield  to  the  tax-payer  the  revenue  derived 

created  for  gain  or  profit  should  be  rendered  subser-  therefrom.    Honesty  is  tne  best  policy  for  the  pe^y- 

vient  to  the  public  gpod ;  that  we  demand  such  legis-  pie  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  for  individuli. 

lation  upon  the  subject,  both  State  and  national,  aa  No  government,  national,  State,  or  local,  oan  serre 

will  effectually  secure  tne  industrial  and  producing  the  mterest  of  the  people  without  atriot  fidehty  to 

Interests  of  the  country  against  all  forma  of  oorpo-  every  honorable  obligation.    We  are  oppoaed  to  tnj 

rate  monopoly  and  exaction.  further  increaae  of  the  public  debt  of  tne  State. 

Be»oU>«d^  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff  as  We  are  opposed  to  all  combinations  which  tend  to 
having  been  concocted  alone  in  the  mterest  of  East-  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  beyond  a  fiur  re- 
em  mannfaoturera,  and  in  lieu  of  it  we  recommend  muneration  to  the  carrier.  We  belieye  that  all  rtiJ* 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  that  will  be  just  to  all  sec-  road  corporations  beiiu;  the  creatiurea  of  the  leglek- 
tions  of  the  oountrv.  tive  power,  it  is  the  dutjr  of  the  legislative  bisneh 

Sesohtdy  That  while  the  West  is  heavily  bjirdened  of  the  jgfovemment  to  subject  them  to  such  wise  tad 

to  sustain  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  a  sum  of  impartial  enactmenta  aa  will  protect  the  people  from 

upward  of  $100,000,000  is  annually  collected  iVom  us  extortion  without  impairing  the  rights  or  usefnlDew 

in  the  shape  of  a  revenue  tax  on  diatilled  and  fer-  of  such  corporations. 

mented  spirits,  the  product  of  our  grain ;  and  on  The  aafety  and  permanence  of  our  free  institutions 

tobacco,  which  by  another  unjust  provision  of  the  depend  upon  the  mtelligence  of  the  people,  and  vt 

same  law  the  producers  are  prohibited  firom  selling  are  thereiore  in  favor  of  our  public-school  syst^ra 

in  the  best  markets ;  we  therefore  demand  in  a  apirit  under  the  same  principlea  aa  now,  and  are  deter- 

of  justice  that  this  law  be  repealed  so  that  we  may  mined  to  protect  and  improve  it  by  all  the  appb- 

thereby  be  relieved  from  this  ui^nat  and  partial  sys-  anoes  of  oulture  and  intelliffenoe,  so  that  evciy  ehiVi 

tem  of  taxation.  may  have  the  advantages  of  an  education.    We  bc- 

Resolved  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Missouri  lieve  that  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  tli« 
will  elevate  to  office  no  man  upon  whose  personal  or  school-fund  beyond  the  reach  of  constitutional  ma- 
political  integritv  there  rests  even  a  well-founded  jorities  or  corrupt  officers  or  mercenary  speculauira 
suspicion ;  tlutt  honesty  and  capability  are  the  re-  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  btate  goT- 
quisites  for  all  candidates,  and  that  the  officer  who  ernment,  not  only  as  a  basis  of  intelligent  Mlf- 
forgets  that  he  is  simply  the  servant  of  the  people,  government,  and  the  best  safeguard  to  the  public 
and  seeks  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  public  ex-  peace  and  good  order,  but  aa  an  inducement  to  io- 
pense,  is  personally  dishonored  and  should  be  de-  dustrious  and  intelligent  immi^^ration. 
nounced  oy  all  honest  men  without  reference  to  Frequent  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  productive 
party  ties  or  past  affiliation.  only  of  confusion  in  our  laws  and  largely  incresM 

_,     _                    T»       1  1                    -L-  i_  '^®  burdens  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  b? 

The  Reform,  or  People  8  party,  wnioh  was  means  of  the  unnecessary  and  wasteful  anpropria- 

made  up  chiefly  of  Republicans,  held  its  State  tions  and  expenditurea  entailing  thereto.  Therefore 

Convention  at  Jefferson  City,  on  the  8d  and  4th  ^«  "^  *^  ^^Y^^  ^^  »  constitutional  revision  requiring 

of  September.    The  following  platform  was  1^^^^%"^^^^ i^:!,^lS!}^Z,^^J- 

pat  forth  as  embodying  the  pnnoiples  and  pur-  yens  a  special  session, 

poses  of  the  party :  We  cordially  invite  all  ^'ood  dtizena  of  this  State 

We,  non-partisan  citizens  and  voters  of  the  State  *»  ^^^  ^»i*»   «•.  ^  ^^^  election  of  State  offieeri 

of  Missouri,  in  view  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been  P^^g^  to  ^^^  mamtenance  and  enforcement  of  these 

suffering  from  disorder  and  partisan  ring  rule,  deem  P*"^"*^*!*^®*;  „,   ^          ,    ^,            ^       .        . ,, 

it  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  thS  State  that  .  ^^^^  That  anv  further  contraction  of  the  ns- 

the  people  thereof  should  take  the  management  of  ^^^^^}  currency  would  be  detrimental  to  ibt  prodofr- 

their  affaire  into  their  own  hands,  an?  therefore  i")?  class,  and  we  therefore  oppose  any  step  in  U«t 


cal  officers  upon  national  issues  whi<S  have  nothing  interests  of  the  producers  of  the  West,  the  unprove. 

to  do  with  State  and  local  affairs  has  served  to  coii-  "^ent  of  the  water-routes  of  the  country  and^  other 

fuse  the  minds  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  State  mcaus  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard,  the  ndw- 

and  local  questions  to  be  decided  by  such  election,  ^^^  ^f  taxes,  and  the  a^Jiwtment  of  duties  on  im- 

and  has  thus  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  reckl  Po^s  to  a  revenue  basis ;  the  speediest  feasible  ijfc 

less  partisanship  and  corruption  in  public  affairs,  and  reduction ;  oaaoelment  of  the  intereat-beanBg  deU, 

we  believe  it  is  time  that  the  people  should  conduct  !^«  abolition  of  the  monopoly  feature  of  our  bMik- 

their  government  in  all  its  briiches  upon  strict  mg  system^ith  as  ewly  a  return  to  apode  psymeaS 

business  principles,  and  should  choose  State  officers  «»  can  be  effected  without  disaster. 

^'e1'^^n.V'8".^Xton"e!''tC8lS^"nrd^  .   M^orWiUUm  Gentry  w-unan^oody »«- 

order,  a  faithful  enforcement  oflaw,  that  capital  and  ^nated  by  acclamation  for  the  office  of  bov- 

immigration  may  be  invited,  and  that  industry  may  emor.    The  other  candidates  were  as  folIoVB: 
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« 

For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  W.  Headlee ;  son,  of  St.  Lonis,  is  president ;  Robert  Lennox 

for  Secretary  of  State,  William  R*  Leflet ;  for  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  vice-president;  James 

Auditor,  £wen  0.  Hale;  for  Treasurer,  John  H.  Britton,  treasurer.     A  large  amount  of 

H.  Fisse ;   for    Attorney-General,  Daniel    S.  the  stock  is  held  in  England.    It  is  the  most 

Twitchell ;   for  Register  of  Lands,  Oolby  T.  costly  bridge  in  this  country.    The  constrnc- 

Qnisenberry ;  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  tion  has  been  directed  from  the  beginning  by 

John  Monteith ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Captain  James  B.  Eads.    The  bridge  has  three 

Court,  Samuel  Ensworth;  for  Judge  of  Su-  spans,  each  formed  with  four  ribbed  arches, 

preme  Court,  short  term,  Peter  £.  Bland.  made  of  cast-steel.     The  centre  span  is  520 

The  election  took  place  oil  the  8d  of  Novem-  feet,  and  the  side  ones  500  feet  each  in  the 

ber^  and  resulted  in.  the  success  of  the  Demo-  clear.    The  four  arches  forming  these  spans 

eratic  ticket.    The  total  vote  for  Governor  was  consist  each  of  an  upper  and  lower  curved  rib, 

261,670,  of  which  Hardin  received  149,566,  and  extending  from  pier  to  pier,  and  an  horizontal 

Gentry  112,104,  making  the  former^s  miyority  system  of  bracing  extends  between  these  ribs, 

37,462.  The  m^orities  for  the  Democratic  can-  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  arches  in  their 

didates  for  other  offices  varied  ftrom  87,676  for  relative  distances  from  each  other.    The  two 

Mr.  Oolman,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  47,-  centre  arches  of  each  span  are  18  feet  9i  inches. 

247  for  Mr.  Hoyt  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  upper 

Court   At  the  same  election  thirteen  members  member  of  one  arch  is  secured  to  the  lower  one 

of  Congress  were  chosen,  all  of  whom  were  of  the  other  by  a  system  of  diagonal  bracing. 

Democrats.    Seven  of  the  thirteen  were  mem-  The  roadways  are  formed  by  transverse  iron 

bere  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.    The  Legis-  beams  12  inches  in  deptii;  suitably  separated. 

latnre  of  1875  consists  of  28  Democrats  and  6  From  the  opposite  ends  of  the  iron  l>eams, 

Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  91  Democrats  forming  the  roadways,  a  double  system  of  diag- 

and  40  Republicans  in  the  House,  making  the  onal,  horizontal  iron  bracing  binds  the  whole 

Democratic  majority  22  in  the  Senate,  61  in  the  together.    The  original  estimate  contemplated 

House,  and  78  on  a  Joint  ballot.    The  question  an  extreme  width  of  50  feet  for  the  bridge,  but 

of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitu-  this  was  afterward  increased  to  54  feet  2  inches 

tion  of  the  State  was  also  submitted  to  a  vote  for  several  reasons.    The  upper  roadway  is  84 

of  the  people  at  this  election,  and  was  decided  feet  wide  between  the  foot-walks.    The  latter 

in  the  affinnative  by  a  minority  of  only  288  out  are  8  feet  in  width.    The  railway-passages  be- 

of  a  total  vote  of  222,815.    In  accordance  with  low  the  carriage-way  are  each  14  feet  6  inches 

this  decision,  the  Governor  ordered  an  election  in  the  clear,  and  18  feet  high.   The  railways  are 

fur  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention,  to  carried  over  the  wharves  on  each  side  of  the 

take  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  1875.  river  on  5  stone  arches,  each  26  feet  wide,  and 

Ohablis  H.  Habdin,  who  was  elected  Gov-  are  inclosed  throughout  the  distance  by  a  cut* 

emor  of  Missouri  on  'the  8d  of  November,  and  stone  arcade  of  20  arches,  supporting  the  upper 

inaugurated  January  12,  1875,  was  bom  in  roadway.    They  are  then  carried  on  brick 

Columbia,  Boone  County,  in  1820,  whence  he  arches  into  the  tunnel  on  Third  Street.   On  the 

moved  to  Fulton  in  1848,  and  began  the  prao-  Illinois  shore  the  railways  reach  the  level  of  the 

tic«  of  law.    He  was  elected  attorney  of  the  East  St.  Louis  railways  by  a  descending  grade 

third  judicial  district  in  1848,  and  held  the  of-  of  H  foot  in  100  for  a  distance  of  8,000  feet. 

fice  four  years.    He  was  f  rst  elected  to  the  The  carriage-road  at  the  eastern  end  descends 

lower  brandi  of  the  Legislature  in  1852,  and  with  a  grade  of  4  feet  in  100,  and  on  the  Mis- 

serred  several  times  therein.    In  1865  be  waa  sonri  side  the  grade  is  nearly  level.  Its  strength 

one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  is  so  enormous  that,  if  the  bridge  was  loaded 

the  State  laws.    In  1860  he  was  chosen  to  the  with  people  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 

State  Senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  arches  would  only  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of 

Committee.    He  voted  against  the  secession  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  ultimate  strength  of 

of  the  State  from  the  Union,  and  in  1862  left  the  steel  of  which  tiiey  are  constructed.    The 

the  Legislature,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  An-  piers  and  abutments  were  designed  with  a  view 

drain  County.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  to  sustain  either  span  when  thus  loaded,  even 

resomed  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  living  if  the  others  were  entirely  unloaded,  and  to 

near  the  town  of  Mexico.    In  1872  he  was  an  sustain  either  span  entire  if,  from  any  cause, 

nmuoeesAfal  candidate  for  Oircuit  Judge,  but  the  adjoining  ones  should  be  destroyed.    The 

was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  again,  and  was  arches  were  designed  with  a  similar  end  in 

a  member  of  that  body  when  chosen  Gov-  view.    The  three  arches  are  capable  of  sus- 

emor.    A 'female  college,  near  Mexico,  bears  taining  28,972  tons  before  giving  way;  so  that 

Mr.  Hardm's  name,  having  been  endowed  by  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bridge  could  sustain  a 

him  with  real  estate  valued  at  $80,000.  vastly  greater  load  than  could  possibly  be 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  placed  upon  it.    The  greater  part  of  the  stone 

the  great  bridge  over  the  IQssissippi  River  at  composing  the  masonry  is  a  firm  magnesian 

8t  Louis.    A  brief  statement  of  t&is  magnifi-  limestone,  yellowish  in  color,  and  waa  taken 

oent  work  was  given  in  the  volume  for  1878.  from  the  quarries  at  Grafton,  Illinois.    This 

It  was  constnctod  for  the  Illinois  &  St.  Louis  material  was  used  only  under  water.    From 

Bridge  Company,  of  which  Charles  K.  Dick-  two  feet  below  low-water  mark  to  two  feet 
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above  high-water  mirk  the  exterior  of  the  tmolis  of  steam-rail w a j»,  fool-walki,  Mrwt- 

piers,  iaolnding  those  i>n  ths  wharves  and  abut-  railways,   and  all  stales  of  vehicles,  none  of 

menta,  is  of  tbe  best  qnallty  of  granite.   Above  which  iDterfere  with  the  others,  nor  oac  Che 

tlitt  graaiCA  the  exterior  is  entirely  of  cat  aand-  bridge  interfere  with  navigatioD. 

stoDS.    A  KTanite  oonrse,  eight  feet  ia  thick-  The  foroial  teat  was  made  JqIt  3d.    Tto 

nesa,  ta  laid  tbrongh  the  channel-piera  and  ia  trains  of  looomotives,  weighing  660  tons  ilto- 

the  abatments,  to  receive  the  heavj  caat-iron  gether,  fourteen  in  all,  were  moved  oat  abreL<. 

plates  against  which  the  ends  of  the  arches  and  limnltaneoasly  over  each  one  of  the  three 

rest.    The  brid^  Accommodates  two  double  aponii.    The  deQection  of  the  middle  span  ^ss 


8}  inches;  of  each  side  span,  3  inoliea.   The  two  the  Flatbeads  have  hitherto  resided  in  the  val- 

trWDS  moving  abreast  upon  each  arch  was  the  ley  of  the  Bitter-Koot  River,  and  refnwd  tu 

severest  possible  tost  to  produce  distortion  of  remove  to  the  reserratioD,    Tbe  Crows  have* 

tbe  oDrve  of  each  arch.    Ten  locomotives  were  reservation  bonoded  west  and  north  bj  tlie 

then  oonpled  together,  and  theae  were  run  over  Yellowatone  River,  east  hjr  the  107th  meridian, 

each  track  on  each  side  of  each  arch  of  the  en-  and  south  b;  Wyoming.    The  other  tribes  liivc 

tire  bridge,  covering  the  entire  track  of.eaoh  had  assigned  to  them  the  region  north  of  tlie 

span,  and  throwing  tbe  whole  weight  of  the  Marias  and  Missouri  Rivera.    The  Blickfe«i 

train,  400  tons,  on  one  side  of  eaoh  span.   This  never  and  the  Bloods  seldom  visit  their  ageo- 

test  was  applied  to  eaoh  side  of  the  bridge,  and  cy,  roaming  most  of  the  time  north  of  the 

produced  the  severest  twisting  strain  to  which  British  line.     Besides  those  above  enamerated, 

each  arch  oan  he  subjected.    The  vertical  de-  there  are  some  roving  Sioux  not  helon^ng  to 

flection  prodaoed  by  this  teat  on  the  centre  span  any  agency. 

was  Si  inches.    The  looomotives  thus  oonpled  The  most  important  industry  of  UtrntaDS  is 

were  run  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hoar,  mining.     The  precioos  metala,  foand  in  ilie 

Tbe  local  traffic  on  the  npper  road-way  of  the  metamorpbio  rocka,  are  abundant,  MontaQi 

bridge  was  nnintermpted  daring  the  progress  having  been  second  only  to  Oalifornia  in  the 

of  the  testa.    The  instrmnents  failed  to  detect  prodnetion  of  gold.    The  placer-diggings  are 

anv  side-motion  whatever  daring  the  test.  chiefly  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Hell-Gate,  Big 

MONTANA.    Tbe  tribal  Indians  of  Mon-  Blackfoot,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  Riven,  oa 

tana,  acoording  to  the  report  of  the  United  the  Missouri  and  its  tributariea,  from  the  jniic* 

States  Oommissioner   of   Indian   Affairs  for  tion  of  the  three  forks  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's 

18T4,  numbered  23,48S,  as  follows :  River,  and  on  the  bars  of  the  Upper  Yello»- 

nms.                                    ihmiv  etone.     The  principal  qnartz-mines  are  nesr 

Ftatbeads 471  Argeota,  Bannock,  Helena,  Highland  in  Deer 

g^J^J^UI^ !";!:.'.'.;;!  low  Lodge  County,  and  Vir^nia  City.    Much  si- 

Kno^'oreWi.' .'!.'.■  .'.■.■.■;,■.■  .■.■".' tSm  teotioD  is  now  given  to  silver  and  oopper. 

WvarOiows \ ...''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.  i!mo  These  metals  exist  in  co^janction  with  each 

BImS?*' I'sm  other  and  with  gold,  and  sometimes  separalelj. 

Fltgaui'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." j^Sw  Silver  is  chiefly  found  on  Flint  and  Silver-Bow 

Subs ud  BlHatoD  eiKDr :....'.  i.ifis  Creeks,  aflluenUofHell-Gnte  River ;'Alder»nd 

uH^JpiBt™?"::::".::: i-^  Ram's-HomOulches  of  Stinklng-Wat^r  River; 

UncMilwi  eioQz !!!!.'.'.'!!!!:';;!."!!!!1    "«d  Ten-Mile  Creek,  near  Helena;  and  on  Eatde- 

OnsVtDtfes I'iao  snake  Creek,  a  tributary  of  iienver-Head  River. 

Oopper  predominates  on  Beaver  Creek,  neor 

The  Fl&theads,  Pond  d'Oreilles,  and  Ko»-  Jefferson  City,  Jefferson  Coantr ;  on  a  brani-h 

tenaya,  have  a  reservation  of  1.488,600  acres  of  Silver-Bow  Creek,  near  Butte  Oity.  Deer- 

in  tbe  valley  of  Jocko  River,  a  tributary  of  Lodge  County ;  and  at  the  aoorce  of  Muswl- 

the  Flathead,  near  Flathead  Lake,  bat  most  of  shell  River. 


YEARS.  Product. 

186S $500,000 

1868 U,000,000 

1864 18.000,000 

1«« 14,500,000 

1«66 16,500,000 

1367 12,000,000 

l-seS 15.000,000 

1869 9,000,000 
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Gold  was  first  discovered  on  Gold  Creek,  a  of  commanicants,  7,527 ;  of  non-commonioants 

branch  of  the  Hell-Gate,  in  1852,  but  no  mining  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  1,885 ;  of  children, 

took  place  until  the  antamn  of  1861.     The  4,511 ;  total  number  of  members,  18,428;  nnm- 

first  quartz-mill  was  erected  in  the  beginning  her  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  6,078 ;  of  offi- 

of  1868.    The  bullion-product  of  the  Territory  oers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  755.   The 

has  been  as  follows :  total  increase  of  members  from  the  previous 

YEARS.                  Product,  year  was  556. 

JUJ ^'om'ooo  Southern  District,  18  churches ;  number  of 

1872 !".!!!!!!!!!     elora'aao  communicants,  1,178;    of  non-communicants 

1^ 5478,047  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  187;  of  children, 

^^* ^-^-^  520;  total  number  of  members,  1,885;  number 

Total $120,901,886  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  622 ;  of  officers  and 

teachers  in  Simday-schoole,  81.    Increase  of 

Of  the  product  in  1872,  $351,944,  and  in  members  from  the  previous  year,  15. 
1873,  $176,500,  was  silver.  The  deposits  of  Total  for  the  entire  Province,  78  churches; 
gold  from  the  Territory  at  the  United  States  number  of  communicants,  8,705 ;  of  non-com- 
Mints  and  assay-offices,  to  June  81,  1874,  municants  over  thirteen  years  of  i«e,  1,572 ;  of 
amounted  to  $36,640,618;  of  sQver,  $304,861.  children,  5,081;  of  members  of  all  classes, 
There  are  no  railroads  in  Montana,  but  the  16,808;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  6,700;  of 
Northern  Pacific  is  to  cross  the  Territory  from  officers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  886. 
east  to  west.  The  principal  towns  have  tele-  The  annual  report  of  the  Unity  Elders'  Oon- 
graphic  communication  with  the  East  and  the  ference  for  1874  contained,  as  usual,  a  review 
Pacific  coast.  There  are  ^yq  national  banks,  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Church  during  the 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $850,000.  The  year.  Two  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
value  of  propei*ty  for  purposes  of  taxation,  in  Conference  had  taken  place.  A  vacancy  caused 
1873,  was  $9,808,745 ;  and  the  taxation  for  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Clemens  had  been  filled 
Territorial  purposes,  $89,214.  The  receipts  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Heckler,  of 
into  the  Territorial  Treasury  for  the  year  end-'  the  South- African  Mission ;  another  vacancy, 
ing  December  1,  1873,  including  $648  on  hand  caused  by  the  retirement  oif  E.  N.  Hahn,  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $66,517;  fille*  by  the  choice  of  Eugene  T.  Q-roohe,  of 
disbursements,  $65,792 :  balance,  $726.  The  Sarepta.  The  congregations  constituting  the 
net  Territorial  debt,  January  1,  1874,  amount-  Bohemian  Mission  had  progressed  steadily  and 
ed  to  $128,762,  a  decrease  during  the  previous  quietly.  Their  legal  recognition  was  consid- 
year  of  $18,786 ;  $92,288  of  this  amount  was  ered  only  a  question  of  time.  The  chapel  of 
in  bonds  bearing  twelve  per  cent,  interest.  the  rebuilt  orphan-house  at  Rothwasser  was 

The  seat  of  government  heretofore  has  been  dedicated  on  the  6th  of  December.    The  new 

Virginia  City;  but  in  1875  Helena,  with  a  pop-  congregations  in  Switzerland  had  given  evi- 

ulation  in  1870  of  8,106,  became  the  capital.  dence  of  their  satisfaction  with  their  present 

MONTEBELLO,  Napoleon  Lannes,  Duo  relation  to  the  Brethren's  Church.  In  the 
de,  a  French  diplomatist,  senator,  peer,  and  at  British  Province  an  important  Provincial  Synod 
one  time  cabinet  minister,  born  in  Paris,  July  was  held  at  Fairfield  from  June  29th  to  July 
30,  1801 ;  died  in  that  city,  July  20,  1874,  He  8th.  The  mission  department  of  the  Unity 
was  a  son  of  Marshal  Lannes,  and  was  made  Elders'  Conference  was  represented  by  two 
a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1816,  in  delegates.  Three  Home-Mission  congregations 
consideration  of  his  father's  services.  In  1888  had  been  received  into  full  connection  with  the 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Church.  An  attempt  to  instruct  in  the  prin- 
court  of  Copenhagen,  and  three  years  after-  ciples  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  revive  an 
ward  was  made  embassador  to  Switzerland,  organized  congregation  of  Germans  in  the  city 
In  1838  he  represented  his  country  at  Naples;  of  Manchester,  had  failed,  although  the  work 
a  year  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  was  undertaken  on  the  solicitation  of  the  pas- 
cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  soon  toi"  of  the  congregation.  Four  new  congre- 
afterward  he  returned  to  his  former  post  in  gations  had  been  organized  ui  the  Northern 
Italy.  He  became  Minister  of  Marine  in  1847,  District  of  the  American  Province,  at  Zoar 
and,  while  holding  that  position,  he  pronounced  and  Laketown  in  Minnesota,  Gerah  in  Wiscon- 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  the  sin,  and  Urichsville  in  Ohio.  Bishop  Emil  A. 
colonies.  The  February  Revolution  caused  his  de  Schweinitz  had  been  consecrated  in  the 
fall  from  power.  Under  the  imperial  dynasty,  Southern  District.  The  educational  work  of 
in  1858,  he  went  as  embassador  to  St.  Peters-  the  Church  had  been  carried  on  in  all  the  three 
burg,  and  in  1864  he  was  made  senator.  He  provinces  with  unabated  interest,  and  gener- 
had  been  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ally  with  success.  A  question  of  considerable 
since  1844,  and  had  received  oilers  of  merit  importance  had  arisen  in  the  German  Province 
from  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  in  relation  to  the  practical  working  of  the  new 

MORAVIANS.   The  statistics  of  the  Ameri-  school-laws.     Two  conferences  on  this  and 

can  Province  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Decem-  other  subjects  connected  with  educational  in- 

ber  81,  1874,  frimish  the  following  totals:  terests  had  been  held,  one  at  Nisky  and  the 

Northern   District,   60  churches;  number  other  at  Montmirail.     A  normal  school  for 
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women  teachers  had  been  established  at  Gra-  reyiyal  in  1878,  and  by  hia  personal  acqnamt- 
dau.  The  Diaspora  work  of  the  German  Prov-  ance  with  Rev.  David  Young,  one  of  the  pio- 
ince  had  been  prosecuted  without  the  occur-  neer  Methodist  preachers  of  that  region,  aiul 
rence  of  any  events  to  call  for  especial  remark,  soon  after  presiding  elder  of  the  Maskingam 
The  mission-work  had  been  prosecuted  with  District,  which  included  Northwestern  Virginia, 
encouragement  at  some  points,  in  the  face  of  He  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr.  Young's 
difficulties  at  others.  The  congregation  at  sermons,  and  in  August,  1818,  was  b^^tized  bj 
Lichtenau,  in  Greenland,  celebrated  its  centen-  him,  and  received  as  a  probati(mer  in  the  Meth- 
nial  anniversary  in  July,  and  that  at  Fried-  odist  Church.  He  was  soon  requested  to  lead 
richstfaal  its  semi-centennial  in  the  same  month,  a  class,  to  hold  prayer-moetings,  and  on  tlu 
Disturbances  had  interrupted  the  peace  of  the  2d  of  April,  181^  was  licensed  to  preach  bj 
congregation  at  Okak,  in  Labrador,  but  they  his  friend  Young,  and  assigned  a  place  as  jimior 
had  been  qnieted  after  much  difficulty.  A  new  preacher  in  a  circuit.  At  the  age  of  twentj- 
church  of  the  Indian  congregation,  in  the  two  Mr.  Young's  lunlor  preacher  was  admitted 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  dedicated  on  the  14th  on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  hi»  idi- 
of  June.  The  people  in  the  West  Indian  con-  erant  ministry  in  the  West,  which  was  very  es- 
gregations  had  been  impoverished  by  drought,  tensive  and  successful,  lasted  until  1834.  Dor- 
and  the  work  of  the  missions  had  suffered  in  ing  the  first  seven  years  of  his  regular  mini^- 
oonseqnence.  A  new  church  was  dedicated  try  he  suffered  greatly  from  ill-health,  h^m 
at  Bethel,  St.  Kitts.  The  congregation  at  afflicted  with  a  compUcation  of  diseases,  and 
Gracehill,  Antigua,  celebrated  its  centennial  finally  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  left  ha&d, 
anniversary  on  the  2d  of  Angust.  The  mission  foot,  and  eye.  The  life  which  he  so  largdj 
at  Surinam  had  substantially  passed  through  led  in  the  open  air,  and  the  constant  exerdse 
the  difficulties  incident  upon  the  completion^  on  horseback,  at  length  rest<)red  his  health. 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  had  so  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Georgia 
far  escaped  material  harm.  A  new  church  and  afterward  as  an  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts, 
was  dedicated  at  Maripastoonj  September  18th.  and  he  preached  with  power  and  effect  in  tie 
The  mission  of  the  Mosquito  coast  had  snf-  three  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
fered  by  the  destruction  of  two  mission-ships.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  the  first  edited  oc 
The  congregation  of  Elim,  in  the  South-Afdcan  the  We$tem  Christian  Advocate^  which  was 
Mission,  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anniver-  started  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  May  in  that 
sary  in  August.  The  work  in  the  South- Afri-  year.  He  filled  the  position  with  credit  nQtU 
can  field  had  been  increased  by  the  establish-  1886,  when  he  was  chosen  a  bishop  by  the  Gen- 
men  t  of  an  additional  station,  and  one  out-  eral  Conference.  In  1841  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
station.  The  mission  in  Australia  had  been  was  conferred  upon  him  by  McKendree  College, 
blessed  with  spiritual  prosperity  and  progress  Illinois.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  bi^- 
in  the  schools,  but  reported  no  great  increase  opric  with  laborious  fidelity,  with  singular  abil- 
in  nnmbers.  The  missionaries  in  the  Himalaya  ity,  and  marked  success.  In  the  antislavefv 
Mountains  were  laboring  hopefiQly.  Two  of  controversy,  and  those  concerning  the  questions 
them  had  made  extensive  joni-neys  through  the  of  secession  and  the  War  for  the  Union,  he  did 
country,  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  con-  much  to  mould  opinion  in  the  Church.  Bie 
versing  with  the  natives  when  opportunity  rare  gifts  as  a  singer  helped  to  sustain  the  zeal 
offered.  It  was  observed  that  the  work  in  this  of  the  meetings  in  which  he  took  part  In 
field  is  one  which  requires  time  and  great  pa-  person,  Bishop  Morris  was  short  and  rotund, 
tience.  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  lofty  and  in- 
MORRIS,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.,  D.D.,  Sen-  tellectual  brow.  He  had  only  published  a 
ior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  volume  of  essays,  biographical  and  historicai 
bom  near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  West  sketches,  and  notes  of  travel,  about  1851 ;  a 
Va.,  April  28,  1794;  died  at  his  residence,  volume  of  sermons  of  exceptional  popularitj, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  September  2,  1874.  When  and  several  single  biographical  discourses  and 
he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  family  removed  essays. 

to  Cabell  County,  West  Va.,  then  a  oompara-  MUSIC  BY  TELEGRAPH.  Mr.  Hisha 
tively  wild  and  uninhabited  region,  where,  Gray,  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  weU  known  in 
however,  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  the  electric-telegraph  world  as  a  maker  and 
school  established  at  the  county-seat ;  and  when  inventor,  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  iostro- 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  ment  which  will  convey  sound  by  eleotricity 
deputy-clerk  under  an  older  brother,  who  was  over  an  imbroken  current  of  extraordinarr 
the  clerk  of  the  county.  His  health  in  youth  length,  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  automstir 
was  very  delicate  and  precarious,  but  the  hard-  repeaters.  In  the  ordinary  transmisaon  of 
ships  of  a  pioneer  life,  and  of  agricultural  pur-  messages  over  the  telegraph-wires  to  points 
suits  in  a  new  country,  inured  Inm  to  toils  and  at  long  distances,  a  message  is  generallj  re- 
perils,  and  gave  his  constitution  greater  vigor,  peated  by  antomatic  working  instrumentB  about 
nis  family  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  every  600  miles,  in  order  to  renew  the  current 
and  he  had  imbibed  some  pr^udices  against  of  electricity.  Mr.  Gray  has  already  transmit- 
the  Methodists,  which,  however,  were  removed  ted  sounds  which  are  distinctly  audible  at  the 
by  attendance  at  their  meetings  during  a  great  receiving-point,  over  an  unbroken  circait  of 
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3,400  miles.  This  is,  more  properly  speaking,  may  be  any  thing  that  is  sonorons  so  long  as  it 
a  discovery,  not  an  invention.  The  invention  is  in  some  degree  a  oondnotor  of  electricity.  A 
merely  consists  in  adapting  certain  appliances  violin  with  a  thin  strip  of  metal  stretched  be- 
to  the  discovery  for  the  porposes  of  its  prac-  tween  the  strings  at  a  point  where  the  bridge 
tioal  iUostration.  Mnsic  played  on  a  small  of  the  instrument  is  ordinarily  placed,  will,  on 
melodeon,  or  piano  key-board,  transmitted  receiving  the  sound  transmitted  through  the 
through  an  unbroken  circuit  of  2,400  miles,  is  conducting  wire  from  the  piano,  give  out  a 
reproduced  on  a  violin  attached  to  the  receiv-  tone  very  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  a  violin, 
iog  end  of  the  wire.  Mr.  Gray  played  ^^  Hail  If,  then,  the  metallic  strip  is  electrically  con- 
Colombia,"  ''*'  The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  neoted  with  a  wire  saj  600  or  1,000  miles  long, 
^'&od  save  the  Queen,"  *^  Yankee  Doodle,"  which  has  its  distant  end  properly  connected 
and  other  well-known  airs,  and  they  were  un-  with  the  transmitting  instrumenf,  any  one  at 
mistakably  repeated,  note  for  note,  on  the  vio-  the  receiving  end  can  distinctly  hear,  without 
lin  which  laj  on  a  table  near  at  hand.  The  the  aid  of  electro-magnetism,  the  tune  or  air 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  eztraordi-  which  is  being  played  600  or  1,000  miles  away 
nary  feat  in  telegraphy  is  accomplished,  has  from  him,  if  he  properly  manipulate  the  re- 
been  named  by  }ir.  Gray  the  telephone,  or  an  oeiving  apparatus.  The  length  of  the  wire 
instrument  designed  for  the  purpose  of  trans-  connecting  the  transmitting  with  the  receiv- 
mitting  sound  to  a  distance.  It  consists  of  ing  apparatus  may  be  one  mile  or  10,000  miles, 
three  general  parts:  first,  the  transmitting  in-  provided  that  the  isolation  is  sufficiently  good 
stroment ;  second,  the  conducting  wire,  run-  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electric  current 
ning  to  a  distant  point ;  and  third,  the  appara-  before  it  reaches  its  ctestination.  In  fact,  there 
Ua  for  receiving  the  sound  at  tiiat  distant  seems  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  sound, 
point  The  transmitting  apparatus  consists  of  of  any  desired  pitch,  may  be  thus  conveyed  with 
a  key-board  having  a  number  of  electro-mag-  from  two  to  five  cells  of  battery,  all  the  oondi- 
oetB  corresponding  with  the  number  of  keys  tions  being  proper.  The  quality  or  timbre  of  the 
on  the  boaid,  to  which  are  attached  vibrating  tones  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  re- 
toDgoes  or  reeds,  tuned  to  a  musical  scale,  ceiving  apparatus,  which  may  be  a  violin  pre- 
Any  one  of  these  tongues  can  be  separately  set  pared  as  described  above,  a  tin  hoop,  with  foil- 
in  motion  by  depressing  the  key  corresponding  paper  heads  stretched  over  it,  after  the  fiashion 
to  it  Thus  a  tone  may  be  played  by  manipu-  of  a  baby's  rattle,  a  nickel  five-cent  piece,  an 
lating  the  keys  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  an  old  oyster-can,  and  a  thousand  otiier  things, 
ordinary  piano  or  melodeon.  The  music,  pro-  A  sonnd,  sufficiently  loud  to  read  Morse  tele- 
daoed  entirely  by  electricity,  of  these  notes  is  graphic  characters,  made  by  interrupting,  with 
80  distinctiy  andible  in  the  next  room  that,  in  the  common  telegraphic  key,  one  sustained 
spite  of  much  talking,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  note,  has  been  obtained,  nnder  favorable  oir- 
determining  what  tune  the  manipulator  is  play-  cumstances,  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  wire 
ing.  To  this  transmitting  instrument  the  c<m-  without  any  more  scientific  sounding  appara- 
dneting  wire  is  attached,  the  other  end  being  tus  than  that  of  a  piece  of  common  tissue- 
attaohed  to  the  receiving  apparatus,  which  paper. 
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NAVT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  At  and  commenced  during  the  war,  have  never 
the  end  of  1874  the  Navy  consisted  of  168  been  launched,  and  consist,  in  fact,  only  of 
vessels,  with  1,364  guns.  Of  this  number  their  wooden  frames,  still  on  the  stocks,  and 
twenty-six  have  saii-power  only,  of  which  only  their  incomplete  plating  and  machinery  stored 
five  can  be  put  to  practical  use  at  sea  as  store-  at  the  navy-yards,  though  their  names  and  de- 
ships,  transports,  or  surveying- vessels.  signed  dimensions  appear  on  the  Navy  list ; 

The  steam-navy  consists  of  137  vessels,  of  and  the  remaining  twelve,  of  the  dass  known 
which  twenty-five  are  tugs,  used  with  one  or  as  light-draught  monitors,  not  able  to  carry 
two  exceptions  for  yard  purposes;  thirty-seven  their  turrets,  guns,  and  munitions  of  war,  are- 
are  armored  vessels,  and  two  are  torpedo-boats,  valuable  only  as  old  material.  Of  the  seventy- 
leaving  seventy-three  steam-vessels  originally  three  steam  cruising-vessels,  five,  of  over  2,000 
of  a  class  adapted  for  cruising,  of  94,880  tons,  tons  each,  have  remained  on  the  stocks  since 
and  carrying  902  guns,  including  howitxers.  the  war,  never  having  been  launched,'  and  are 

Of  the  iron-clad  or  armored  vessels,  sixteen  not  estimated  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  comple- 
are  of  a  class  and  in  condition  for  actual  and  tion ;  seven  are  ciondemned  and  laid  np  in 
efficient  service ;  four  others,  of  the  class  of  ordinary  as  unfit  for  further  use ;  three  otiiers 
powerfol  double-torreted  monitors,  are  under-  with  condemned  machinery ;  and  forty-one  are 
going  repair,  and  the  fifth  is  well  worth  the  same  in  commission  for  various  duty.  Of  the  re- 
attention;  but  the  remainder  may  be  counted  as  maining  seventeen,  two  areUdd  up  ready  for 
Teally  useless  for  any  active  and  efficient  pur-  service,  seven  are  repairing  at  the  various 
pose.    Four  of  the  largest  of  them,  designed  navy-yards,  and  eight  are  bmlding  under  spo- 
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ciai  appropriations  of  Congress.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  thatone-half  of  the  steam-navy  adapted  to 
cruising  is  in  commission  and  in  aotnal  service. 

An  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  Jane,  1874,  to 
encoarage  the  establishment  of  pablio  marine- 
schools,  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  furnish  on  certain  conditions, 
on  the  application  of  the  Qovemor  of  the 
State,  a  suitable  vessel,  with  all  her  apparel, 
cliarts,  books,  and  instruments  of  navigation, 
provided  they  could  be  spared  without  detri- 
ment to  the  naval  service,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  any  nautical  school  or  college  having 
a  nautical  branch  established  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Norfolk,  and  San  Francisco.  The  act 
forther  authorized  the  detail  of  proper  officers 
of  the  navy  as  superintendents  or  instructors 
of  such  schools.  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
training-ships  have  been  supplied  to  New  York 
and  California. 

Secretary  Robeson  recommends  that  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  which  is  so  important  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  country,  should  re- 
ceive from  Congress  such  support  as  will  place 
it  on  a  footing  with  the  most  important  of  such 
institutions  abroad,  and  to  enable  it  to  furnish 
to  our  naval  and  commercial  marine  the  charts, 
books,  and  information  required  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  in  1866,  the  navigators  of  this 
country  were  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
the  hy drographic  labors  of  England — their 
charts,  books,  and  nautical  information  were 
nil  imported — ^the  United  States  being  tiius  de- 
pendent on  a  foreign  country  for  the  means  of 
navigating  its  vessels  and  tracing  their  paths 
on  the  ocean.  Since  that  date  the  commerce 
of  this  country  has  been  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Office  with  hydrographio  information 
for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

At  the  close  of  1878  two  vessels  of  the  Navy, 
the  Portsmouth  and  the  Narragansett,  were 
engaged  on  surveys  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
latter  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
and  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  the  charts  of 
which  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  The 
Portsmouth  was  withdrawn  from  the  survey. 

In  the  surveys  of  the  great  channels  of  com- 
merce, this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  expeditions,  has  done  but  little, 
and  has  been  indebted  for  hydrographic  infor- 
mation almost  entirely  to  England  and  France. 
The  North-Pacific  Ocean  is  in  a  measure  con- 
sidered an  American  ocean,  and  the  accurate 
establishment  of  the  innumerable  and  com- 
paratively unknown  dangers  becomes  a  press- 
ing duty  of  the  nation  clauning  the  preponder- 
ance in  these  waters.  The  annual  list  of  ves- 
sels lost  (numbering  1,465  in  1872)  always  con- 
tains a  large  number  the  fate  of  which  is  un- 
known, and  there  is  great  probability  that 
many  have  been  wrecked  on  dangers  not  at  all 
shown  or  imperfectly  located  on  charts.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  Pacific.    Serious  er- 


rors are  also  known  to  exist  in  all  charts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  republics  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

A  running  survey  of  the  gulf-coast  of  M^i- 
ico  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  steam- 
er Fortune,  Lieutenant-Commander  Green,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, which  has  very  materially  changed  tiie 
delineation  of  the  coast  as  heretofore  laid  down, 
and  has  disclosed  new  and  important  shoals. 
This  work  should  be  extended  at  least  to  the 
boundary  of  Brazil.  At  the  present  day  our 
knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  InSes  is  very  imperfect, 
and  the  correct  positions  of  many  of  them  by 
no  means  established  with  accuracy.  An  ex- 
pedition for  the  determination  of  longitodes  in 
the  West  Indies,  by  means  of  the  electric  ca- 
ble, was  organized  by  the  Hydrographio  OfiSoe, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Owing  to 
adverse  occurrences,  this  expedition  was  neces- 
sarily detained,  but  left  the  United  States  near 
the  dose  of  the  year,  under  the  oommand  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Green,  for  the  proseoa- 
tion  of  this  work. 

During  1874  the  United  States  steamer  Tns- 
oarora,  Commander  George  E.  Belknap,  was 
employed  in  taking  deep-sea  sonndmgs  in  the 
North-Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  asoer- 
taining  a  practicable  route  for  a  submarine 
cable  between  the  United  States  and  Jsptau 
The  northern  and  southern  routes  between 
these  countries,  have  been  examined  by  ran- 
ning  lines  of  soundings.  The  line  on  the  for- 
mer route  commenced  at  Cape  Flattery,  tow^ked 
tlie  Aleutian  Islands,  skirted  the  coasts  of  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  terminated  at  Yokohama, 
Japan.  On  the  latter  route  the  line  commenced 
at  San  Biego,  California,  touched  the  Hawaiian 
and  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  terminated  also  at 
Yokohama.  Besides  thisse  lines  of  soundings, 
others  were  run  on  and  off  shore  between  Gape 
Flattery  and  San  Diego,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  continental  outline  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ocean-bed  proper. 

The  reports  of  Commander  Belknap  have 
been  collated  at  the  Hydrographio  Office,  and 
are  in  course  of  publication. 

The  number  and  yearly  amount  of  pensicms 
of  the  Navy  on  the  rolls  November  1,  1874, 
were  as  follows : 


CLASS. 

On  tb*  Rolli 

NoT«nb«r  I, 

1874 

YaulyAaMBt 

of  Pntlou  OB 

ttoBnIUNo. 

TNkbW  1,  IBM. 

ftrlwC* 

YmftmOMf 

JntaMSM. 

Navy  invalids 

Navy  widowB  and 
ouien 

1,601 

1314 

$171,8S0 
990,668 

$174,186  00 
897,61104 

Total 

8,416 

$461,908 

$S41,808M 

The  appropriations  applicable  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1874,  including  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  new  sloops,  and  the  special  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  the  bureaus  for  their 
extraordinary  expenditures  daring  the  threat- 
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ened  complications  with  Spain,  amounted  in  of  the  forty-eiffht  which  appear  on  the  Navy  register, 

the  aggregate  to  $27,147,857.68,  and  the  actual  '^•^"^^  ^®"  ^"""^  •^^  condemned  as  unfit  for  ser- 

expenditures  for  the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  ""'^j^^  ayailahle  monitors  formed  part  of  our  West 

July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1874,  from  these  ap-  India  fleet,  which  lately  assembled :  but  they  would 

propriations,  amounted  to  $26,254,155.82,  or  have  been  of  little  use  in  a  fleet  flgnt  on  account  of 

abont  $900,000  less  than  the  whole  amount,  their  want  of  speed.    Their  turrets  and  hulls  oould 

The  appropriations  made  avaikble  for  the  cnr-  f\?*  ^^^  ^"^  heavy  rifled  proje^es  now  in  use,  and 

^-ff    f               -Til    totTA     ^    ,   i. -^  they  cannot  raise  theu- turrets  from  their  seats  in  a 

rent  year,  commenomg  July  1, 187^  amount  m  sea-way,  for  the  water  would  rush  in  and  deluge 

the  aggregate  to  $19,278,781.27.    The  amount  their  holds. 

of  these  appropriations  for  the  current  year.  These  monitors  were  built  during  the  late  war  for 

drawn  for  the  five  months  since  July  1st,  and  *  fipeciflo  purpose,  which  they  amply  fWfllled— viz.. 

up  to  the  1st  of  December,  1874,  is  $11,854,-  ^°  T^'^""  "/"""^'J?  'l**®''  •*S'°"*  fortifloations  and 

iTl^  o»,        1^.  L       -^wwumvw*,  *"••*»  *"  V     1       1  for  the  defense  of  harbors.    For  such  service  they 

446.87,   which,   reduced  by   the   amount  re-  proved  themselves  admirably  adapted,  and  their 

funded  during  the  period,  and  that  remaining  turrets  and  hulls,  well  marked  with  heavy  shot, 

in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters  and  agents  of  which  did  no  harm,  showed  that  thev  were  prsoti- 

the  Government,  wiU  leave  a  little  less  than  Z'^^J.  invulnerable  at  that  time.     Possessing  the 

*a  AAA  AAA  «.  ♦i*^  <i,^».  «^4-r.Aii«^  ^^.rr^^A^^  A.^«vt  heavicst  ordnance  then  known,  they  were  a  matcli 

$9,000,000  as  the  sum  actually  expended  from  ^^        ^^^^  ^j^i   ^^^t    ^^^  e'lnoe  they  were  built 

the  current  appropriations  during  the  nve  work-  ten  and  eleven  inch  plates  have  been  easily  perfo- 

ing  snmmer  months.  rated  by  the  eleven -inch  rifle. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  aggre-  Either  of  the  above-mentioned  guns  oould  perfo- 

irate  $19  096  567  ^^®  ^^®  turrets  of  any  of  our  monitors,  while  the 

Ti.Z  al^^l^^^^^^^^  4\.^  xr««-.  4.^  "k^  (i :«  ..  vessels  from  which  they  were  fired  could  remain  at 

The  Secretary  reports  the  Navy  to  be  "m  a  ^  distance  where  our  smooth-bore  guns  could  do 

better  condition  of  effective  and  permanent  them  no  harm. 

strength  than  it  has  been  for  years. '^    He  also  If  such  guns  could  bo  easily  demolish  the  turrets 

reports  "  the  fighting  force   of  our  Navy  in  ^^  ^^^  monitors,  what  chance  would  the  latter  have 

good  and  eflfectlTe  oonditioB."     During  the  E5S2JdN'X'L'*of*uV9ft"'^teem^^^^ 

paat  two  years  the  whole  fleet  of  single-tnr-  indicated  horse-power,  is  to  be  driven  at  a  speed  of 

reted  monitors  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  fourteen  knots  bv  twin-screws,  and  it  is  understood 

and  repaired,  their  sides  raised  up,  their  rotten  she  is  to  mount  four  8-ton  guns,  throwing  shot  of 

wooden  beams  and  decks  replaced  by  iron,  and  »^^?*  ^»^9  P^^^  f  ®^<f^.^.  \^,  ^^^  evident  that 

their  turrets  and  machinery  put  in  complete  ""^*'.  *  ^^'V^  with  her  JJi-mch  iron  plates,  would 

bu^ii   buii^uD  ouu  uAovixAUQxj  jMA.  lu  wui^jow  j^QQ^yQ  j^q  damags  from  one  of  our  momtors,  except 

order,  so  that  they  are  now  efficient  to  their  at  very  dose  Quarters. 

utmost  capacity,  and  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  any  Thus  you  will  see  that  these  monitors,  with  their 
time  as  soon  as  crews  can  be  put  on  board  and  present  batteries,  speed,  and  armor,  are  in  no  re- 
organized- These,  with  the  Dictator  and  JJefr  ^'owSrfull^ld*  "m  "Sd  ?t^w^^ 
Itoanoke,  also  in  good  order,  make  a  fleet  my8el?"Tndto  eve?y  ^S^r' S'the  ™st'fndfrfleot 
of  sixteen  iron-clads,  powerful  for  any  naval  who  had  studied  the  subject,  that  the  monitors 
purpose  which  does  not  require  long  voyages,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  if  brought  in  contact 
or  great  speed.  Two  powerful  iron  torpedo-  ^^th  the  foreign  vessels  in  Cuban  waters. 
vessels  have  also  been  completed,  and  are  In  showing  that  in  respect  to  its  Navy  the 
ready  for  service,  fully  equipped  with  this  most  United  States  is  unprepared  for  war,  Admiral 
powerful  weapon  of  modern  warfare.     Four  Porter  says : 

of  the  powerful  double-turreted  monitors,  viz.,  We  hav^  never  had  a  settled  policv  with  regard 

the  Terror,  the  Miantonomah,  the  Monadnock,  to  the  class  of  vessels  we  should  build,  and  ^oeg 

and  the  Amphitrite  (by  far  the  most  formida-  1«^^«  *?  »"»««»*  •  system,  which,  if  adhered  to,  win 

ble  vessels  ever  in  our  Naw>  are  also  under-  "^^  P?^  H*  ^  ^^^^  respectable  condition,  enable 

Die  vessels  ever  m  our  xsavy;,  are  aiso  unaer-  ^^  ^^  defend  our  coasts,  and  do  great  damage  to  our 

going  repairs.    The  eight  new  sloops  specially  enemies. 

authorized,  and  built  entirely  of  live-oak  or  Mines  planted  in  channels  will  not  prevent  an 

iron,  are  about  ready  to  be  added  to  the  cruis-  enemy  from  shutting  up  New  York  at  both  ends,  if 

ing  navy,   and  seven  other  vessels  have  been  ^e  U  superior  to  us  in  ijon-olads.    It  is,  therefore, 

thoroughly  repaired  with  Hke  durable  material,  ^rMTdLTa"S?aiyt".^4^^^^^ 

and  supplied  with  new  and  improved  machme-  —say  5,000  tons  for  the  present— until  we  have  thirty 

ry,  so  as  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  new  first-class  monster  rams  of  great  speed,  armed  with 

ships  of  their  class.     Thus  have  been  added  monster  guns,  in  addition  to  our  present  force,  and 

fiffcftftn  nAW  And  Rrtivp  ahin^  to  thfl    nrnininir  at  least  fifty  iron  torpedo-boats  of  not  less  than  100 

nneen  new  ana  active  snips  to  tne  cruising  ^^   ^^^^  ^  ^^  f  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

navy,  to  take  the  places  of  those  vessels  which  ^p  under  cover,  fitted  with  all  the  modem  improve- 

are  worn  out  and  must  be  relieved.     Most  of  mente,  and  kept  for  an  occasion,  while  hundreds  of 

the  powerful  wooden  ships  of  the  first  class  otliers  could  be  improvised  in  a  short  time  after  the 

were  also  put  in  condition  at  the  time  of  the  oommencement  of  a  war.                ^  ^    ^ 

threatened  difficulties  with  Spwn.  .  ^^'Si*  ^^}7  *Jj  ^"^  v^J^^^^  hy  Great  Bnt- 

V^ J    .     ,  ^r~T    ^             ^i^cMu.^  ^^^^    She  builds  20,000  tons  of  naval  vessels  annu- 

Admiral  Porter,  however,  in  his  annual  re-  aHy^  ^nd  finds  it  the  cheapest  way  of  averting  war 

port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  No-  And  protecting  and  increasing  her  commerce,  which 

vember  6, 1874,  argues  that  the  Navy  is  in  has  doubled  slnoe  1865,  whue  ours  has  dwindled 

poor  condition  for  war,  being  greatly  inferior  *^»y  o»otly  one-half. 

to  the  navies  of  other  countries.    He  says:  On  the  20th  of  January,   1875,  President 

We  have  now  but  fdz  monitors  fit  for  service  out  Grant  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message,  call- 
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ing  attention  to  the  oondition  of  the  annament 
of  oar  fortifications  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  immediate  provision  by  Congress  for  the 
procurement  of  heavy  cannon.  The  large  ex- 
penditures required  to  supply  the  number  of 
guns  for  our  forts  is  the  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  adduced  for  a  liberal  annual  an- 
propriation  for  their  gradual  accumulation.  In 
time  of  war  such  preparations  cannot  be 
made;  cannon  cannot  be  purchased  in  open 
market,  nor  manufactured  at  short  notice; 
they  must  be  the  product  of  years  of  experi- 
enced labor. 

The  President  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  utilizing  the  1,294  ten-inch 
Rodman  smooth-bore  guns  by  converting  them 
into  8-inch  rifles  capable  of  piercing  seven 
inches  of  iron.    He  adds : 

While  convinced  of  the  eoonomy  and  necessity 
of  these  oonversions,  the  determlnAtion  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  method  of  providing  ^nms  of 
still  larger  calibre  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  The 
experience  of  other  nations,  based  on  the  new  oon- 
ditions  of  defense  brouf^ht  prominently  forward  by 
the  introduction  of  iron-olads  into  every  navy  afloat, 
demands  heavier  metal,  and  rifle-guns  of  not  less 
than  IS  inches  in  calibre.  These  enormous  masses, 
hurling  a  shot  of  700  pounds,  can  alone  meet  many 
of  the  requirements  of  the  nations!  defenses.  They 
must  be  provided,  and  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
can  alone  give  the  data  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  A  suitable  provinf^-ground, 
with  all  the  facilities  and convenienoes  referred  toby 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  a  liberal  annual  ap- 
propriation, is  an  undoubted  necessity.  The  ffuns 
now  ready  for  trial  cannot  be  experimented  witBout 
funds,  and  the  estimate  of  $260,000  for  the  purpose 
lA  deemed  reasonable,  and  is  stron^^ly  recommended. 
The  constant  appeals  for  legislation  on  the  arma- 
ment of  fortifications  ought  no  longer  to  be  disre- 
garded, if  Gonf^ress  desires  in  peace  to  prepare  the 
important  material  without  which  the  fiiture  must 
inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  This  subject  is  sub- 
mitted with  the  hope  that  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves may  be  given  it  at  the  present  session. 

NEBRASKA.  The  increase  m  population 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  unparal- 
leled in  this  State :  the  number  of  inhkbitants, 
now  at  least  800,000,  has  doubled  within  this 
time.  New  settlers  have  been  drawn  for  the 
most  part  toward  western  portions  of  the 
State,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  and  fertility 
of  the  lands.  The  educational  and  commer- 
cial status  has  improved  commensurately  with 
the  growth  of  the  population.  The  agricult- 
ural welfare  which  this  richly-favored  country 
has  hitherto  experienced  has  been  grievously 
disturbed  in  the  past  year  by  the  drought  and 
the  grasshopper  devastation;  but  the  ready 
aid,  which  the  older  and  more  prospered  com- 
munities have  extended  to  the  ravaged  dis- 
tricts, has  averted  suffering,  and  prevented  the 
abandonment  of  the  outer  settlements. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Omaha,  September  2d,  and  nominated  Silas  Gar- 
ber  for  Governor,  Lorenzo  Crounse  for  Con- 
gressman, Bruno  Tyschuk  for  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  C.  McBride  for  Treasurer,  and  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Roberts  for  Attorney-General. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 


WAsTMiy  The  Bepnblioan  party  haa  allied  itself 
to  the  liberty-loving  masses  of  the  world,  and  made 
a  record  which  invitee  scratiny  and  ohalleugea  his- 
tory for  a  parallel : 

MolvMj  1.  That  honest  practical  labor  should  be 
protected  and  receive  its  juat  reward. 

8.  We  eamobtly  desire  that  the  credit  of  the 
country  should  be  firmly  maintained  in  order  that 
the  commerdal  and  industrial  interests  of  the  oonn- 
tiy  may  not  snfter  ii^oiy  or  a  flnetnation  of  valnes, 
by  impairing  in  any  degree  the  confidence  whicii 
now  prevails  in  regard  to  the  circulating  medium, 
which  we  hope  soon  will  be  based  on  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. 

a.  We  believe  that  banking  ahould  be  l^ee  under 
a  well-goarded  national  system,  and  oonikael  econ- 
omy and  reform  in  all  departments  of  the  public 
service,  and  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt^aa  rapidly 
as  may  be  without  imposing  burdens  on  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country. . 

4.  We  demand  a  rigid  aeoountability  in  the  dis- 
ohaige  of  the  duty  of  all  offloe-holdeny  State  or 
national. 

6.  While  appreciating  the  advantages  derived  irom 
them,  we  demand  that  the  railroads  be  snbeervient 
to  public  good,  and  procUum  our  determinatioii  to  re- 
nst  by  lawAd  meana  the  efforta  to  extort  ezorbitaDt 
tolls. 

6.  We  favor  equally-imposed  taxation,  and  demand 
8tat«  and  national  legislation  to  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  pay  the  same  proportion  as  individuals. 

7.  We  reoogniae  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  oomraeroe  between  the  States,  and 
recommend  that  the  Government  eatabliah  and  op- 
erate a  double-track  railroad  from  the  Missouri  Biver 
to  the  Atlantic. 

8.  We  favor  the  passage  of  Crounse^s  railroad  land- 
tax  biU. 

9.  We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
President,  Vicfr-President,  and  all  other  Federal  offi- 
cials, by  a  direct  vote. 

10.  We  decidedly  oppose  a  third  term  for  the 
President. 

11.  We  declare  the  Qoaker  Indian  policy  a  fiulura^ 
and  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  management  oi 
the  Indians  to  the  War  Department. 

18.  We  favor  a  reapportionment  of  the  State  re^ 
resentation  through  tne  enactment  of  a  new  oonsii- 
tution,  and  favor  the  submission  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  qneationa  of  prohibition,  locsl 
option,  ana  license. 

18.  We  approve  of  the  action  of  Congreas  in  the 
passage  of  the  civil-rights  bill,  and  demand  its  en- 
foroement  in  the  Southern  Statea,  but  diaapprove  all 
unconstitntional  legislation  for  the  cure  of  aisorders 
of  society  or  evils  prevailing;  in  our  land. 

The  14th  and  Ifitn  invite  immigration,  and  express 
an  unwaverinfp  determination  to  stand  by  the  great 
principles  of  tne  Bepublican  party. 

The  Independents  held  their  convention  at 
Lincoln,  on  the  9th  of  September,  nominating 
J.  F.  Gardner  for  Governor,  Migor  James  W. 
Davis  for  Congress,  and  M.  Gummings  for 
State  Treasurer.  Their  platform  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  Thatwe,  delegated  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Nenraaka,  favorable  to  the  oi|^niza- 
tion  of  an  independent  political  party,  laying  aaide 
past  diiferences  of  opinion,  and  earnestly  omting  in 
a  common  f>nrpoae  to  secure  needed  refoima  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  cordially  unite  in  anb- 
mitting  these  declarations :  That  all  political  power 
is  inherent  in  the  people;  that  no  government  is 
worthy  of  preservation  or  should  be  upheld  which 
does  not  derive  power  fVom  the  consent  of  the^v- 
emed  by  eqoal  and  just  laws;  that  tiie  inestima- 
ble right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
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nets,  should  be  to«ared  to  all  men  without  distino* 
tion  of  reoe,  color,  or  naUonality ;  that  mainteiuuice 
of  prineiple«  la  esBentlal  to  the  prosperity  of  ropub- 
Ucan  institutions,  and  that  to  tnis  end  the  Feaeral 
Constitution,  wita  all  amendments,  and  the  rights 
of  States  and  the  union  of  States,  must  and  shall 
be  preserved. 

2.  That  we  favor  the  restoration  of  gold  and  silver 
as  the  basis  of  currency,  and  a  resumption  of  specie 
payment  at  tiie  earliest  practioable  day  without  in- 
Jury  to  the  business  interests  of  the  oountry|  and  we 
strenuously  demand  that  the  fidth  and  credit  of  the 
nation  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  that  aU  existing 
public  debts  shall  be  liquidated  under  and  in  pur* 
suanoe  of  the  laws  b^  which  said  debts  originally 
were  created ;  thatj  until  such  time  as  the  Gorernment 
shall  find  it  practioable  to  resume  specie  payment, 
we  faror  a  system  of  currenoy  based  upon  the  credit 
of  the  nation  issued  by  the  Government  directly  to 
the  people. 

8.  We  oppose  all  oombinations  and  devioes  of 
whatever  enaracter  that  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of 
transportation  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  oar- 
riera,  and  we  demand  the  exercise  of  all  constitu- 
tional rights  to  remedy  the  existing  evils,  and  to 
prevent  tneir  occurrence  in  future. 

4.  That  we  are  opposed  to  further  land-grants,  sub- 
sidies to  steamships,  or  any  or  aU  donations  of  bonds, 
either  State,  municipal,  or  national,  to  aid  public  en- 
terprises. 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  rerenue  only. 

6.  That  we  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  by 
which  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators 
of  the  Unit-ed  States  should  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

7.  That  we  £svor  the  strictest  and  most  rigid 
economy  in  all  public  affairs  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  people's  muney.  and  hola  that  salaries 
of  public  oilfoors  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
come of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

S.  That  taxes  in  this  State  in  many  localities  are 
beyond  endurance.  Their  macrnitudo  is  a  bli^bt  on 
prosperity,  by  impoverishing  tne  people  and  in  re- 
tarding settlement ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts  our 
Tarions  candidates  for  olAce  are  hereby  instructed  to 
use  all  the  power  within  the  scope  of  their  official 
duties  to  prevent  any  incrsase  in  such  burdens,  and 
are  also  pledged  to  reduce  the  taxes  as  far  as  possible 
by  cutting  off  extrayagant  and  useless  expenditures. 
'9.  That  our  candidate  for  Governor  is  hereby 
pledged  to  the  people  to  veto  in  all  oases  those  jobs 
that,  under  the  pretense  of  subserving  the  public  in- 
terests, are  mean  schemes  of  individual  gam. 

10.  That  we  oppose  such  legislation  as  grants  royal 
privileges  to  capital,  by  the  exercise  of  which  labor 
is  crushed  and  illegally  defrauded  of  its  legitimate 
profits.  We  hold  it  to  be  grossljr  unjust  that  boun- 
ties should  be  paid  to  wealui,  while  the  labor  wliioh 
produces  it  is  manacled  by  legislative  enactments, 
the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  corruption. 

11.  That  we  ash  such  legislation,  State  and  nation- 
al, as  shall  effectually  secure  the  industrial  and  agri- 
onltural  interests  from  the  odious  exactions  and 
wrongful  discrimination  of  corrupt  power. 

IS.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  equitable  uniform 
license  law. 

18.  That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  bv 
and  carry  out,  in  their  spirit  and  essence,  the  princi- 
ples horein  set  forth  to  the  end  that  ofilcial  corruption 
may  be  checked,  and  that  the  State  and  National 
governments  may  ultimately  be  remitted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  those  who  regard  their  public  duties  as  sacred 
trusts  to  administer  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. 

14.  That  we  favor  revision  of  the  homestead  laws, 
so  that  the  present  unlawfiil  charges  by  United  States 
oflidals  may  be  abated,  and  endless  inconvenience 
and  expense  avoided. 

15.  That  wo  favor  a  memorial,  by  the  proper  au* 
thority,  to  Congress  for  the  passasre  of  an  act  for  the 


relief  of  the  homesteaders  resident  In  the  district 
visited  by  grasshoppers,  similar  in  Its  provisions  to 
the  Minnesota  bill. 

16.  That  inter-State  commerce  should  be  regulated 
by  Oong^ress,  and  that  railroad-pools — such  as  are 
entered  into  by  the  Burlington  A  Missouri  Biver, 
of  Iowa ;  Chicago  A  Northwestern :  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  <&  Pacific ;  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  <&  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Bailroads — should  be  prohibited,  so  that 
competition  may  be  encouraged  in  the  interest  of 
cheap  transportation. 

^  17.  That  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Union  soloiers,  and  ask  for  the  passage 
of  an  equalization  bill  of  bounties,  and  most  favor- 
able legislation  for  their  interests  in  the  homestead 
laws. 

Tho  Demooratio  nominations  were :  Colonel 
J.  W.  Savage  for  Congrees ;  A.  Tuxbury  for  Gov- 
ernor ;  John  A.  Sherty  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
Robert  Jordon  for  State  Treasurer ;  and  Mont- 
gomery Lancaster  for  Attorney-Generd. 

The  platform  declared  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  valae  as  a  basis  of  cnrrency ;  for  in- 
dividnal  liberty,  and  opposition  to  samptnary 
laws ;  for  free  commerce ;  for  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  citizens  from  extortion  and 
nignst  discrimination  by  chartered  monopo- 
lists; and  the  compulsion  of  railroads  to  pay 
the  like  taxes  with  individual  citizens. 

The  Republicans  carried  the  State  elections, 
in  accordance  with  whose  platform  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  Is  to  be  reconstructed ;  also 
their  candidate,  Croonse,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  on  the 
80th  of  November,  1874,  the  total  receipts  for 
the  preceding  two  years  were  $1,567,691.69  : 
$198,287.65,  balance  in  the  treasury,  December 
1,  1872,  and  $1,469,404.04,  later  receipts,  np  to 
date  of  report.  The  total  disbursements  were 
$1,483,162.28,  leaving  a  balance  of  $184,589.41. 
After  the  date  of  the  report,  an  appropriation 
of  $184,000  was  made  for  the  temporary  school 
fund. 

The  total  per  cent  levy  for  all  State  pniyoses, 
for  the  year  1874,  was  6}  mills  on  the  aollar, 
and  shoold  realize  the  following  revenne : 

General  flmd,  9ii  mUla. $900,996  77 

SinkiDflr-fnnd,  1     mill 79,864  77 

School-ftmd,   %     millH 161,507  89 

Penitentiary*ftmd,  X  mill 40,876  99 

UoLverstty-hiDd,     ii  mill 20,188  41 

TotaL $60ai»9n88 

The  total  delinquent  taxes  due  in  the  State,  as 
shown  by  the  Auditor's  books,  are  $599,460.47. 

The  total  property  valuation  in  the  State,  as 
returned  to  the  Auditor,  for  1874,  was  $81,218,- 
818.49,  from  which  is  deducted  $464,769.25 
valuation,  exempt  from  taxation  by  reason  of 
tree-planting,  as  provided  by  law,  leaving  the 
net  total  valuation,  for  taxable  purposes,  $80,- 
754,044.17.  The  total  amount  of  assessable 
property,  however,  is  estimated  at  as  much  as 
$800,000,000. 

There  are  now  outstanding  evidences  of  State 
indebtedness  the  permanent  investment  of  the 
common-school  fund,  general  fund  warrants, 
$184,119.67,  and  certificate  of  State  indebted- 
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nes8  for  a  former  myestment  under  authority 
of  law,  $168,887.67 ;  total  State  investment  in 
school-fond^  $842,957.84,  drawing  ten  per  oent. 
interest. 

Besides  this  permanent  fund,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  for  some  $85,000  have  been  issued 
for  the  bnilding  of  the  State  penitentiary,  which, 
owing  to  arrearage  in  tax  payments,  have  not 
been  drawn  in  again.  The  State  warrants  are 
taken  at  par.  The  State  has  had,  np  to  the 
present  year,  no  bonded  debt.  The  entire  local 
indebtedness  is  nearly  $4,500,000. 

The  State  University  contains,  in  its  literary 
and  agricoltnral  departments,  above  one  hun- 
dred students.  The  yearly  expenses  are  about 
$20,000.  The  Agricultural  College,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university,  has  been  started  with- 
in the  year,  with  820  acres  of  land,  purchased 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  saline  lands 
vested  by  the  gift  of  the  Grovemraent  in  the 
university.  A  number  of  students  have  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  instruction  in  agricult- 
ural economy. 

The  educational  interests  of  Nebraska  have 
been  furthered  with  intelligent  zeal.  Deliber- 
ative meetings  of  teachers  have,  at  various 
times,  taken  place,  and  improvements  in  in- 
struction have  been  favored  by  the  public,  and 
advanced  by  the  government.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872  was 
51,123;  at  the  dose  of  1874,  72,991,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  two  years  of  21,868.  The 
total  amount  of  school-money  apportioned  by 
the  Superintendent  for  the  years  1871  and  1872 
was  somewhat  over  $870,000.  The  past  two 
years  the  total  amount  apportioned  was  nearly 
$100,000  of  an  increase.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1872  there  were  1,512  qualified  teachers 
in  the  State.  The  reports  for  1878  and  1874 
show  2,200.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of 
school-houses  has  increased  from  588,  valued 
at  about  $700,000,  to  1,845,  of  $1,800,000  esti- 
mated va^ue.  The  normal  school,  for  which 
$49,500 ^as  been  expended  in  improvements, 
has  a  faculty  of  nine  professors  ana  an  attend- 
ance of  210  students.  The  expenses  of  its  man- 
agement are  about  $10,000  annually. 

In  October  a  State  Fair  was  held  in  Omaha, 
which  evinced  decided*  attention  among  stock- 
raisers  to  the  introduction  of  improved  races 
of  cattle,  and  made  good  the  great  reputation 
of  the  State  for  horticultural  products. 

The  mercantile  activity  of  Omaha  has  exceed- 
ed that  of  all  past  years.  The  smelting- works  in 
the  city  have  reduced  7,000  tons  of  bullion,  and 
separated  2,000  tons  of  ore,  producing  $1,850,- 
000  worth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lead  to  the 
value  of  $800,000.  The  manufacture  of  linseed- 
oil,  of  beer  and  spirits,  etc.,  has  considerably 
increased.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 
built  within  the  twelvemonth. 

Suits  have  been  instituted,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  against  the  Sioux  Oity  &  Pacific 
and  Omaha  &  Northwestern  Railroads,  for  the 
recovery  of  44,948  acres  from  the  first,  and 
36,017  acres  from  the  second,  of  internal-im- 


provement lands  alleged  to  have  been  illegally 
conveyed  to  these  corporations. 

The  distressful  famine  brought  on  by  drought 
and  the  ravages  of  locusts  affected  chiefly  the 
new  counties  and  the  frontier  lands.  The  in- 
habitants of  Howard,  Valley,  Greeley,  Taylor, 
and  Sherman  Counties,  were  stripped  of  their 
corn-crop,  their  principal  support,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  their  w  beat-crop  also.  About 
half  the  farmers  of  this  re^on,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500,  were  left  in  destitution. 
A  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  State 
met  together  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  and  organized  a  so- 
ciety for  relief,  which  took  the  name  "Ne- 
braska Relief  and  Aid  Society,'*  nnder  the 
chairmanship  of  General  E.  O.  0.  Ord.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  the  dona- 
tions received  was  $68,080,  of  which  the  sum 
of  $87,280  was  in  cash,  and  $80,800  in  goods. 
The  railroads  granted  free  transportation  for 
all  commodities  sent  for  the  succor  of  the  im- 
poverished communities.  The  people  of  Ne- 
braska, and  of  many  portions  of  the  country, 
extended  prompt  assistance.  The  War  De- 
partment aided  them  with  clothing.  The  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry  of  Nebraska  formed  a  relief 
society,  and  other  branches  of  that  organiza- 
tion have  likewise  lent  their  aid.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  extension  of  time  has  been 
given  homesteaders,  and  a  cash  appropriation 
of  $80,000  has  been  made,  with  which  to  pur- 
chase seeds  the  coming  spring.  The  oom-crop 
has  been,  in  the  least  injured  districts,  not  more 
than  half  as  great  as  in  ordinary  years.  Boot- 
crops  have  also  been  much  shorter  than  com- 
mon. The  fruit-yield,  though  inferior  in  qual- 
ity, has  been  greater  than  ever  before. 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope. King,  William  HI.,  bom  February  19, 
1817 ;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1649 ; 
heirs-l^>parent  to  the  throne :  sons — ^1.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  bom  September  4,  1840, 
admiral-lieutenant  in  the  navy;  2.  Alexander, 
bom  May  25,  1851,  lieutenant  in  the  navy; 
brother  of  the  Xing,  Henry,  bom  June  IS, 
1820.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,679 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  several 
provinces  was,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment of  December,  1878,  as  follows : 


PROVmCES. 

Dren^e 

Frieeland 

Oelderlond 

Groningen 

Llmbnrg 

Brabant 

North  Holland 

SoaUk  Holland 

Ovcryi«el 

Zealand 

Utrecht. 

Total 


Popnlatioii,  18TL 


106,718 
800,357 
486.089 
8S&88i 
286.369 
486,141 
601,888 
700,818 
866,681 
181,681 
176,087 


8,687,S7» 


FoiwUtia^lsn. 


109,4M 
807,390 
441,088 
888,739 
227,469 
448,045 
610,999 
781.464 
SG0,S33 
18S.S» 
179,466 


8,716,008 


With  regard  to  religion,  the  population  was, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1869,  composed  as  fel- 
lows: 
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PROVINCES. 


Drenthe. 

FriesUind 

Gelderlaud 

Qroningen 

LimboTflf, 

Brabanf 

North  Holland. 
South  Holland.. 

Overyssel 

Zealand 

Utrecht 


Totol 2,198,281 


PROTBaTANTB. 

CATnOUCB. 

I8RAKUTX8. 

OTHKB 

Total. 

PttCnt. 

TotaL 

PvrOwt. 

■W7TS.   , 

97,688 

92.8 

5,678 

6JI 

2,880 

187 

205.466 

90.8 

24,046 

6J 

2,178 

B70 

288,464 

62.0 

159,274 

86.6 

4,745 

210 

204,715 

90.8 

15^796 

7.0 

4,628 

802 

8,784 

1.7 

218,702 

97.7 

1,870 

13 

49,711 

11.0 

877,188 

87.9 

1.961 

C2 

8M,607 

66.8 

160,699 

27.8 

82,968 

1,177 

608,082 

7a8 

166,242 

24.6 

12,162 

1.738 

174,656 

68.7 

75,422 

29.7 

8,768 

205 

180.657 

73.6 

45,048 

25.9 

604 

460 

107,766 

62.1 

64,148 

87.0 

1,612 

145 

2,198,281 

61.8 

1,818,064 

86.7 

68,008 

6,161 

The  following  towns  had,  on  December  1, 
1873,  more  than  20,000  inhabitants : 


GiUm.  P»iNitaiUoii. 

Amsterdam 281,944 

Rotterdam 125.898 

Ha^e 94,895 

Utrecht 63,140 

Leyden 89,869 

GroDingen 89,284 

Aroheim 86,102 

Haarlem 82,758 

Kaenrlcht 28,488 


OttlM.  PopolJktim. 

Leeawarden 26,606 

Dortrecht 25,577 

Tilbaig. 24,845 

Hersogenbiuch 24,162 

Delfl 28.000 

Nimeguen 22,721 

Zwolle 21,310 

Holder. 20,778 

Schiedam 20,104 


The  area  of  the  Datch  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies  is  estimated  at  615,000  square  miles. 
The  population  was,  in  1872,  as  follows : 

ColonlM.  Ptopalathm. 

Western  Borneo..  865,881 

Celebes 849,766 

Menado 614,488 

Molaem  \  Temate . .  97,402 

,,    ^   -(Amboyna.  288,608 

"•*•»»***  I  Banda....  900,000 

Timor,  1868. 800,000 

Bali  and  Lombok.  200,000 


Coloalck  PmniIaCIob. 

Java  and  Madnra.  17,298,200 

Weetem  Sumatra.  1,620,979 

Bencooten 140,126 

Lanipong 112,271 

Falembuig 578,097 

Rioaw 76,869 

Banca 62,216 

Billiton 26,160 

Soath  and  Eastern  i                               ..._^.. 

Borneo 889,768  1        Total 24,801,411 

The  foreign  population  ot  these  colonies  in- 
cluded 12,902  Europeans  in  the  army;  86,494 
other  Europeans  (28,008  in  Java  and  Madura) ; 
1,824  descendants  of  Europeans ;  291,224  Chi- 
nese ;  18,908  Arabs ;  and  25,912  Hindoos. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1874  estimates  the 
expenditures  at  100,244,000  florins;  the  rev- 
enne  at  93,742,000  florins;  the  deficit  at  6,- 
502,000,  which  was  to  be  provisionally  covered 
by  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  1874  the  national  debt  was  repre- 
sented by  a  capital  of  987,020,000  florins,  di- 
vided as  follows : 


In  the  session  of  1878,  the  States-General 
passed  an  act  to  increase  the  annual  sum  set 
aside  as  a  sinking-fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  namely,  1,900,000  florins, 
by  7,000,000  florins,  and  thus  redeem  a  total 
amount  of  8,900,000  florins  within  the  year. 
The  entire  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
the  twenty-two  years  from  1850  to  1872, 
amounted  to  275,016,112  florins.  In  the  budget 
of  the  East  India  oolonies  the  revenues  are 
estimated  at  123,598,000  florins;  the  expendi- 
tures at  113,054,000  florins;  surplus,  10,644,000 
florins.  The  colonies  have  no  longer  any  pub- 
lic debt,  as  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  home 
government. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  con- 
sisted, in  1874,  of  2,057  officers  and  60,014 
men ;  the  East  Indian  army  numbered  27,659 
men,  inclusive  of  1,218  officers. 

The  navy,  on  January  1,  1874,  consisted  of 
84  steamers,  with  565  guns,  and  16  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  108  guns :  total,  100  vessels  and  673 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81,  1872, 
consisted  of  1,731  vessels,  of  488,081  tons.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  was, 
on  January  1, 1874, 1,538  kilometres  (1  kilome- 
tre equals  0.62  of  an  English  mile).  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  state  telegraph-lines,  in 
January,  1874^  was  3,277  kilometres;  the  ag- 
gregate length  of  the  wires,  11,738  kilometres. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  1872  were  val- 
ued as  follows  (value  expressed  in  florins) : 


Divniox  or  dbbt. 

Oapltel. 

iBtWHt. 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  tbe 

rate  of  2^  per  cent 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  tbu 

rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  the 

rate  of  8^  per  cent 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  the 

rate  of  4percent 

Debt  bearing  no  interest . . . 
Terminable    annnltfes  and 

sinklng-fhnd 

• 

$688,968,000 

92,682,000 

12,121,000 

188,279,000 
10,000,000 

$15,975,000 

2,781,000 

427,000 

7,812,000 

9,457,055 

Total 

$987,020,000 

$27,101,000 

COUNTKY. 

Import*. 

Xj^orta. 

Netherlands 

549,747,000 

67,454,000 

699,000 

26,000 

449,868,000 

Java. 

84,668,000 

West  Indian  colonies. 

Qalnea 

822,000 
187,000 

TotaL 

617,897,000 

484,960,000 

Transit 

188,996,000 

Onnd  total 

6n3n',ooo 

464,980,000 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1872,  was  as 
follows : 


smrpora. 


Btitered,  total 

Rntered,  steamers 

Cleared,  total 

Cleared,  steamers 


LOADED. 


I 


8,426 
8.521 
4,481 
2,561 


2,897,606 
1,702,140 
1,601,872 
1,213,585 


IN  BALLAST. 


V«Md«. 


886 

75 
4.284 
1,004 


Tom. 


70,796 

66;878 

1,427,774 

074,660 


TOTAL. 


VmmIi. 


8,782 
8,590 
8,765 
8,665 


Toaa. 


2,968,404 
1,758,518 
8,020,640 
1,786,185 
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The  commander  of  the  second  Dutch  ezpe-  had  left  at  Padang.    The  Saltan  of  Acheen, 

dition  against  the  Saltan  of  Acheen,*  Gen-  however,  did  not  regard  the  Kraton  as  sofii- 

eral  Van  Swieten,  completed  the  landing  of  his  oiently  safe,  and  left  it  for  the  interior  of  the 

armj  aboat  Deoemher  11th.    It  was  effected  kingdom.    The  fire  of  the  Kraton  became  from 

under  the  protection  of  his  marine  gnns,  which  day  to  day  fainter,  and  on  January  24th  the 

without  difficulty  demolished  the  enemy's  in-  Datch  found  out  that  the  Achineee  had  secrei- 

trenchments  on  the  coast    The  second  expe-  ly  left  their  great  fortress,  which  was  at  once 

dition  consisted  of  about  9,500  European  troops  occupied  by  the  Dutch.    The  clcising  Bceneis 

and  8,000  coolies.     The  artillery   numbered  thns  described  by  a  correspondent,  who  sayi: 
nearly  700  men  and  aboat  75  cannon,  exdusiTe       During  the   night  the  eoemy   for  many  boon 

of  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  ordnance  and  kept  np  an  luoeBaant  lire  on  the  Dutch  eDcunp- 

two  mitrailleurs.     The  vessels  carried  68  pieces  m«nt,  whicA  waa  acatterad  along  more  than  half  th« 

of  ordnance,  and  were  manned  by  about  1,800  circumferenoe  of  the  Kratou-a  fire  heayier  dun 
v*\*uouw,  auAM.  ji  w»^  uiiMxuvu  i/j  B»^vuv  x,t/vv  usual,  which  seemed  to  presage  a  Dight-attack.  Tow- 
men.  As  the  best  mace  for  landmg,  a  pomt  „^  the  morning  the  iire  gradually  died  off.  Early 
east  of  the  Acheen  Kiver  had  been  chosen,  a  on  the  next  moridii^r,  the  Beoond  Battalion  made  i 
selection  which  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  reconnoitring  expedition  south  of  the  Kiaton,  ud 
very  fortunate.  The  choiera  and  other  epi-  ahio  the  Fourteenth,  which  latter  kept  nearer  to  the 
deScs.began  to  decimate  the  troops^^and^jt  tey,tS>^^SeT4\^^^^ 
was  pnncipally  the  coolies  who  fearfally  suf-  Battalion  and  a  medical  officer,  approached  do«eto 
fered  from  the  Beriberi  disease,  which  is  only  the  outer  defenses  of  the  fortrees,  and,  to  their  sur- 
found  among  the  natives  of  Sumatra.    Soon  ?'»»«» noticed  that  all  was  silent  within.    Mansging. 

after  his  landing.  Van  Swieten  issued  a  procla-  «?*^  «?«*«  A^^^^\  ^  ^^^^  "^  entrance,  they  foimd 

Z'      Z  ^    o*^ii.         "i  *u    r^     iVT^  A*^  V  ^r  themselves  the  sole  living  human  bemgs  withm  the 

mation  to  the  bultan  and  the  people  of  Acheen.  xraton.    SpeedUy  they  were  foUowed  by  two  eom- 

To  the  latter  the  free  exercise  of  the  Moham-  panics  oftheoorporal's  (or  Fourteenth^  Battalion,  tod 

medan  religion,  the  security  of  their  property,  the  Dutch  flag  soon  replaced  that  of  Acheen.   The 

and  freedom  of  trade,  were  guaranteed.    To  German  lentfeman's  name  is  Bulrtenslowen-a  wa- 

♦v»^  finU<.«i  4-Umx  ;r>4'A«»i.ifv  r^*  Ks«  4-AMijf Awv  «>A«  nectiou  of  Prmce  Biamarclc'B— and  to  him  ini»t  w 

the  Sultan  the  mtegrity  of  his  territory  waa  ^^^eded  the  venturesome  but  successful  idea  of 

promised,  m  case  he  was  wiilmg  to  conclude  a  penetrating  within  the  Kraton  almost  alone  and  un- 

treaty  of  peace ;  in  case  he  should  refuse  this,  aided.    During  the  night  the  enemy,  under  cover  of 

General  Van  Swieten  tJireatened  that  he  had  darkness  and  the  din  of  their  cannonade,  succeaa- 

enough  cannon  to  destroy  the  Kraton,  and  ^^l^^'^^'f^^^^'^^^'^^^^^'^'^^i^'l^^ 

thatle  would  not  leave  AcUn  before  a  treaty  ^'^TrS^th^  iX^r^  ^}^'l^e^^^^t 

shoola  be  concluded.     Ine  bultan  was  at  the  lested.    Their  baggage  cannot  have  been  much;  but, 

same  time   admonished  to  treat  Dutch  pris-  at  any  rate,  they  left  very  little,  almost  nothing,  be- 

oners  humanely,  Van  Swieten  promising  in  re-  hind  them,  the  personal  effects  of  natives  bein<r  any 

turn  that  all  Achinese  who  might  faU  into  his  J^^g  but  bulky,  and  their  few  ^»l«Wes  mj^y 

V      1  uvx      j.j'4.1^-.  A  disposable  on  their  persons.    In  the  Kraton  were 

hands  would  be  treated  m  the  same  way.     A  ^^und  hundreds  of  deid  Achinese,  many  emacUted, 

Malay,  by  the  name  of  Wedikyo.  who  was  found  and  their  faces  blue  and  distorted,  showing  Uib: 

willing  to  take  the  letter  to  the  Sultan,  was  they,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  had  auffered  ftarfoUy 

put  to  death  by  the  Achinese:  his  two  compan-  from  that  still  raging  plape  at  Achw^-cholen. 

fonssncc^eded  in  making  their  escape  lour  faTS^'TerrfflSr^^.al "''""""■ 
Achmese  captives,  who  had  been  set  free  by  -,,  '  ^  •  xv  r  n  :««  a^ 
Van  Swieten,  were  likewise  pntto  death  by  Th«  same  officer  gives  the  MowiDg  de- 
order  of  the  most  fanatical  Achinese  com-  scnpUon  of  the  Kraton : 
mander,  Panglima  Polim,  because  they  had  not  .  I' »»  »«*  o^  b«iWing,  or  wrie.  of  baildiDgj,  u 
tried,  While  brought  before  tihe  putch  general  ^^^tu^rv^^i^^t^^Tt&tZ  ^Xf 
to  murder  nim.  1  he  nrst  object  ot  the  Ihitcn  ^n  almost  uncultivated  junsle,  the  whole  surromded 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Misigit,  a  fortified  byaditch.double  wall,  and  three  rows  of*  bamboo- 
mosque,  which  formed  an  advance  work  of  the  douri,"  which  consists  of  the  piled-up  and  in«aJ«»J 

chief  fortress  of  the  Achinese,  the   Kraton.  tl^^W  branches  and  stems  £•  "P"^*/,,^^ 

A   ««^^,.,.^;— «««*   ^\.i^\.    «r«-  ivA.»n   ^«   -Ha  and  giant  cactus.    The  outermost  row  of  "bam w>o- 

A  reconnoissance  which  was  begun  on  De-  dour?"  was  nearest  to  us— so  high  that  it  overtopped 

oeraber  25,  1878,  led  to  a  severe  engagement,  the  walls  of  the  Kraton,  and  hid  them  from  our 

which  ended  in  the  successful  storming  of  the  sight.    Small  gaps  or  holes  were  left  here  and  there, 

Misigit.     The  Achinese  made  a  most  desperate  to  enable  the  enemy  to  fire  through.    Next  to  thii 

anddeterminedresistanccandthe^tchtroop.  -^'ejKf^rlirbS^Sor.i'^Sl^;"''^^^^ 

suffered  a  loss  of  seventeen  killed  and  197  t^is  again  being  backed  upby"^  innermost  linmg 

wounded.     The  newly-organized  ambulances,  of  this  almost  impermeable  brushwood  defense.  The 

which  on  this  occasion  were  used  for  the  first  walls  are  twenty  feet  high  in  places,  andaixtotenfoet 

time,  proved  to  be  excellent     The    Misigit  thick.    They  are  mde  of  hard-bajLed  mud^Mduj 

was  at'once  strongly  fortifl^  to  serve  as  a  base  ^^^^^rnrMpf^-;^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  operations  against  the  ILraton.     In  view  ot  motes,  etc..  are  properly  provided,  and  show  macli 

this   desperate  resistance  and   the  dauntless  skillln their  eon stmction.    The  bouaes  within  the 

bravery  of  the  Achinese,  General  Van  Swieten  walls,  not  excepting  the  King's  Palace—so  eallad 

abandoned  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  tJ"  ^^f^  poor,  anifwere  W^'^^lPX'J^g^^^ 

«*  ♦k^  «.—    ««;i  -«L*  /v«  ^Y.^  •Ao/.«<v  »i>;^k  >.-  riddled  by  our  shells,  the  palace  not  haviwr  escapeo 

of  the  war,  and  sent  for  the  reserve  which  he  ^indeed,  one  grenade  is  said  to  have  passed  through 

*  Set  Ankual  Ctolopjbdia  for  1878,  article  Acheen.  the  Bultan's  bed  and  bedroom-floor. 
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The  Datoh  fleet,  which  since  the  failure  of  trade  of  Penang,  their  principal  sooroe  of  in- 

the  first  expedition  had  blookaded  the  coast  of  come. 

Acheen  and  thus  cnt  off  its  trade  with  Penang,  General  Van  Swieten  regarded  the  second 
in  the  British  Strait  Settlements,  the  chief  expedition  to  Acheen  as  sacoessfnllj  finished 
market  of  Acheen,  had  in  the  mean  while  pan-  by  the  occupation  of  the  Kraton,  and  he  aocord- 
ished  Pedir,  one  of  the  vassal  states  of  Acheen,  ingly  proposed  to  the  Governor-General  to 
the  Ri^^^  o^  which  was  the  father-in-law  at  leave  in  Acheen  a  military  force  sufficient  to 
the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  and  supported  the  latter  protect  the  new  conquests  and  to  recall  the 
bj  his  whole  armj.  Several  places  on  the  remaiiider  of  the  army  to  Java.  The  plan  was 
coast  of  Pedir  were  bombarded,  and  a  Pedir-  approved,  and  General  Van  Swieten,  on  April 
ese  powder-magazine  was  blown  up;  on  the  25th  and  26th,  embarked  for  Java,  while  Col- 
other  hand,  a  projected  expedition  into  the  in-  onel  Pel,  with  2,800  men,  remained  in  Acheen. 
terior  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  marine  Public  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as 
troops.  Most  of  the  coast  states  recognized,  in  the  colonies  was,  however,  greatly  divided 
after  the  fall  of  the  Kraton,  in  rapid  succession  in  regard  to  the  policy  pursued  by  General  Van 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  On  Janu*  Swieten  and  the  Governor-General  of  Nether- 
ary  81, 1874,  General  Van  Swieten  addressed  landish  India,  and  with  regard  to  the  perma- 
a  proclamation  to  all  the  vassal  states  of  nent  results  to  be  expected  fi-om  it.  The  most 
Acheen,  in  which  he  notified  them  that  the  violent  attacks  were  made  by  a  number  of  pa- 
Sultan  had  died  of  cholera,  that  the  Kraton  pers  belonging  to  the  Conservative  party  upon 
had  been  occupied  by  Dutch  troops,  and  that  General  Van  Swieten,  and  some  went  so  far 
the  country,  by  right  of  conquest,  had  become  as  to  represent  his  expedition  i6  a  failure.  In 
a  possession  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  reply  to  these  attacks.  General  Van  Swieten, 
therefore  called  upon  to  declare  their  snbmis-  in  an  elaborate  letter  addressed  to  Generiil 
sion,  in  which  case  the  blockade  of  their  coasts  Knoof,  one  of  the  most  prominent  military  au- 
would  be  raised  and  they  woald  be  left  in  thorities  of  the  Netherlands,  reviewed  the 
possession  of  their  territories.  On  February  whole  history  of  the  expedition,  and  showed 
18th  three  men-of-war  were  dispatched  to  visit  that  the  results  already  attained  exceeded  the 
the  eastern,  northern,  and  western  coasts  of  original  expectations,  and  the  success  of  the 
Sumatra,  to  make  the  proclamation  generally  second  expedition  would  stand  a  comparison 
known.  Some  of  the  rajahs  at  once  declared  with  almost  any  war  in  the  Asiatic  colonies  of 
their  submission ;  others  hesitated ;   but  the  the  European  powers. 

number  of  those  who  recognized  the  sovereign-  According  to  an  official  report  published  by 

ty  of  the  Netherlands  steadily  increased.    From  the  Dutch  Government  in  November,  1874,  the 

the  interior  it  was  reported  that  the  grand-  loss  of  the  first  expedition  against  Acheen  was 

nephew  of  the  Sultan  had  been  elected  ruler  seventy-five  wounded  and  seven  dead ;  that  of 

of  Acheen,  that  this  new  ruler  was  only  nine  the  second,  2,042  dead,  of  whom  607  died  of 

years  of  age,  and  that  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  cholera.    The  number  of  wounded  is  not 

four  members,  had  been  appointed  to  carry  on  stated.     The  total  amount  of  war   expendi- 

his  government  during  his  minority.  tures  was  up  to  that  time  28,614,000  florins. 

The  conquest  of  the  Kraton  radically  changed  The  Dutch  Chambers  reassembled  on  Feh* 

the  designs  of  the  Netherlandish  Government  ruary  29th.    Among  the  laws  adopted  was  one 

with  regard  to  Acheen.    The  Govemor-G^n-  on  the  fortification  of  the  country,  which  aims 

end  of  the  Netherlandish  possessions  in  India,  at  concentrating  aU  the  works  of  defense 

in  a  telegram  to  the  Government  at  the  Hague,  around  Amsterdam  and  the  neighboring  dis- 

expressed  his  decided  conviction  that  the  con-  tricta,  leaving  seven  of  the  eleven  provmces, 

elusion  of  another  treaty  with  Acheen  would  in  case  of  war,  without  any  defense.    Another 

be  useless,  as  it  would  never  be  observed,  and  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  of  less 

the  best  policy  would  be  to  annex  Acheen  to  than  twelve  years  for  hired  labor.   On  June 

the  Netherlandish  possessions.    The  Gk)vem-  22d  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  notified  the  Seo- 

ment  of  the  Netherlands  sanctioned  the  policy  ond  Chamber  that  the  cabinet  had  tendered 

proposed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  ao-  its  resignation,  because  the  Second  Chamber, 

oordingly  the  proclamation  taken  out  by  the  by  89  against  82  votes,  had  rejected  the  first 

three  war-steamers  demanded  from  the  i^ahs  article  of  the  bill  on  lowering  the  electoral 

submission  to  the  rule  of  the  Netherlands.    In  census. 

the  interior  of  the  country  the  fanatical  Pan-  On  Hay  12th  the  Netherlands  celebrated  the 

glima  Polim,  and  the  influential  Imam  Long-  25Ui  anniversary  of  the  King's  accession  to  the 

battah,  organised  a  combined  resistance  to  a  throne.    Several  foreign  princes,  among  them 

ftirther  advance  of  the  Dutch ;  but  Greneral  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  personally  visited  the 

Van  Swieten  had  no  intention  whatever  of  King  on  the  occasion.    The  Burgomaster  of 

continuing  an  aggressive  war.    His  plan,  on  Amsterdam,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  pro- 

Uhe  contrary,  was  to  defend  t^e  territory  con-  sented  the  King  with  the  amount  of  a  national 

qnered,  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  subscription,  which  the  King  announced  would 

natives  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  coerce  the  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  invalids,  and  for  the 

native  chiefs  into  submission  by  enforcing  the  veterans  of  the  army  and  navy, 

blockade,  which  deprived  them  of  the  pepper-  The  ministerial  crisis,  which  began  in  June 
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bj  the  resignation  of  the  niini8ti7,  was  ter-  by  the  snrplus  arising  from  the  Indian  reyenne 
minated  on  August  26th  by  the  official  appoint-  and  the  continuous  increase  of  the  ordinary 
inent  of  a  new  ministry,  consisting  of  the  receipts.  The  minister  proposes  to  make  no 
following  members :  Heemskerk,  Interior  and  change  in  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and 
presidency  of  the  Council ;  Van  Lynden,  Jus-  he  dwelt  upon  the  favorable  result  of  the  re- 
tice ;  Van  Goltstein,  Colonies ;  Van  der  Heim,  turns  from  the  Dutch  Indies  and  from  the 
Finances ;  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  Foreign  ordinary  taxes.  As  a  sign  of  the  increasing 
Affairs ;  General  Wertzel,  War ;  Taalman  Kip,  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  minister  said : 
Navy.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  *^  We  have  been  able  to  provide  for  all  our 
prominent  Catholic,  and  was  formerly  Govern-  wants,  even  the  war  in  Sumatra,  without  hav- 
or  of  the  province  of  Limburg.  Heemskerk,  ing  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures,  which 
Van  Heim,  and  Goltstein,  belong  to  the  Con-  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future." 
servative  party ;  Van  Lynden  is  a  champion  of  The  relations  of  Acheen  with  the  Nether- 
Protestant  orthodoxy;  Wertzel  was  formerly  lands  and  other  European  countries  are  of 
member  of  a  Liberal  ministry.  old  date;  the  dealings  of  Holland  with  this 

A  new  session  of  the  States-General  was  state  date  from  1599,  when  a  part  of  the 
opened  by  the  King  on  September  2l8t.  The  crews  of  two  Dutch  vessels,  attempting  to 
King  referred  to  the  cordial  manner  in  which  open  a  trade,  were  treacherously  captured  and 
the  jubilee  of  his  accession  was  celebrated.  He  held  in  bond,  one  of  the  commanders,  fVeder- 
said  that  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  ick  Houtman,  being  among  the  sufferers.  They 
very  friendly.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  were  released,  after  some  negotiation,  two 
the  state  wa^  prosperous,  and  he  had  also  to  years  later,  about  which  time  English  Teseeh 
announce  that  the  crops  were  satisfactory.  The  visited  the  Sultan,  and  Admiral  Sir  James  Lan- 
King  recommended  that  great  public  works  caster  was  publicly  entertained  by  the  reign- 
should  be  undertaken  or  prepared,  and  men-  ing  monarch.  The  Portuguese  were  at  that 
tioned  specially  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of  period  already  the  owners  of  the  Malacca  Pen- 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  His  M^esty  stated  that  a  insula,  and  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Sultan, 
scheme  for  partial  revision  of  the  penal  code  and  for  generations  afterward  it  seems  to  have 
had  been  drawn  up,  and  he  recommended  that  been  the  policy  of  this  Mohammedan  power  to 
serious  attention  stiould  be  given  to  the  educa-  play  off  one  set  of  infidels  against  another.  It 
tion  laws  with  a  view  to  consider  what  modi-  was  with  Dutch  aid  that  the  armies  of  the 
fications  were  necessary.  The  news  from  Snltanlsan^,  in  1641,  drove  the  Portuguese  out 
Acheen  gave  reason  to  anticipate  that  prudence  of  Malacca  altogether,  after  a  series  of  ezpe- 
and  perseverance  will  triumph  over  the  resist-  ditions  and  counter-expeditions  extending  o^er 
ance  of  the  enemy.  In  conclusion,  his  Mtgesty  many  years.  The  present  internal  fend  be- 
praised  the  army  and  navy  in  the  East  Indies,  tween  the  sovereign  and  **  the  native  party, '^ 
and  said  that-the  condition  of  the  colonies  was  which  refuses  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  anny,  is 
satisfactory.  even  more  ancient  than  the  foreign  pohoj  of 

At  the  discussion  of  the  colonial  budget  for  the  kingdom.  The  reigning  house  has  always 
1876,  the  Colonial  Minister  announced  that  im-  been  fanatic  in  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Islam, 
mediately  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  had  and  has  supported  purity  of  religion  as  a  proper 
instructed  the  Governor-General  of  British  pendant  to  the  absolute  autocracy  sought  by 
India  to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it ;  while  the  great  chiefs  have  equally  Maimed 
Sumatra  and  Celebes.  In  consequence  of  this  support  on  their  side  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
announcement,  a  motion  by  a  Liberal  deputy  pie  on  the  ground  of  their  leniency  toward  the 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  two  colonies  old  superstitions.  This  politioo-religiona  schism 
mentioned  was  withdrawn.  The  minister  de-  has  in  fact  been  going  on  eyer  since  Sultan 
clared  that  he  would  substantially  pursue  the  Moghayet  set  his  subjects  the  example  of  con- 
same  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  version  about  the  year  1610. 
Liberal  predecessor ;  the  only  difference  was.  The  special  envoy  from  Acheen  to  the  Sul- 
that  he  intended  to  advance  more  slowly.  tan  of  Turkey,  who  was  to  induce  the  Porte 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  laying  the  budget  to  recognize  the  Mussulman  state  as  a  yassal 
estimates  for  1875  before  the  Chambers,  said  state  of  Turkey,  returned  early  in  1874  tnaa. 
thatthetotai  expenditure  would  be  110,000,000  Constantinople,  without  having  attained  his 
fiorins,  which  would  be  10,000,000  in  excess  object.  The  Porte  did  not  dare  to  assume  the 
of  that  of  1674.  The  cause  of  this  increase  responsibility  involved  in  assenting  to  the  over- 
was  the  augmentation  in  various  items  of  the  throw  of  the  Achinese,  and  the  envoy  was  not 
national  expenditure — ^namely,  in  foreign  mis-  received  at  all  by  the  Sultan, 
sions,  great  public  works  at  the  naval  ports,  the  At  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  it  appeared, 
extension  of  the  state  railway  system,  pilot-  from  official  statements  relative  to  the  Achi- 
age,  and  the  national  defense.  The  total  nese  war,  that  a  third  campaign  was  to  be  exi- 
amount  of  revenue  was  estimated  at  about  tered  upon  (in  1875),  with  the  object  of  gain- 
108,000,000  fiorins ;  thus  the  deficit  in  the  ing  the  heights  surrounding  the  Kraton.  Four 
budget  would  probably  be  about  7,000,000.  battalions  and  six  companies  were  secretly 
This  deficit,  however,  judging  by  the  results  concentrated  by  the  Indo-Dutch  Government 
obtained  in  the  last  few  years,  will  be  covered  on  the  narrow  belt  of  coast  in  Acheen  whicii 
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is  oooDpIed  bj  the  Dntch  troops.    Th»  total  The  reported  prodnotion  of  bullion  in  16T4 

force  assembled  on  the  ooast  would  then  con-  was  $86,457,383,  nettrlj  all  of  which  was  sU- 

Bist  of  seren  and  a  qaarter  battalions  of  infan-  ver.     The  value  of  the  bollion  prodnct  of  Ne- 

tcj,  and  a  few  oompamee  of  artilletj  and  engi-  vada  since  1ST  1  hoseioeeded  that  of  Oalifoniia. 

neera,  making  aboat  6,000  men  in  all;  bat  The  TJDlted  States  oensns  of  18T0  (admitted  to 

only  one-half  of  tbem  wonld  be  available  for  be  incomplete)  retoniB  139  mines,  having  44 

active  operations,  aa  the  oooopied   distriots  steam-engines  of  2,T80  horse-power,  and  two 

will  have  to  be  strongly  garrisoned.    The  new  water-wheels  of  00  horee-power ;   hands  em- 

eipedition  was  to  l>e  [daoed  under  the  oom-  ployed,    a,8StI  (609  above  and  Z,0G7  below 

mand  of  Ooloael  Pel,  who  held  the  post  of  groond) ;  capital  invested,  (32,263,400 ;  wages 

comDumder- in -chief  and  civil  oommia«oner  paid  dnring  the.  jear,  (2,900,873;   valne  of 

in  Aoheen  after  the  retom  of  General  Van  materials  need,  (l,GS6,8flB ;  of  products,  $11,- 

Swieten.  16G,4£2.    Of  the  mines,  91  were  qoartz-mioea 

NEVADA,    Silver-mines  oonstitnte  Neva-  of  silver;  46  qnartz-mines  of  gold  and  silver; 

da'e  greatest  sonrce  of  wealth.    They  exist  in  1  copper,  and  1  lead.    The  nomber  of  qnartz- 

nearly  eveiy  section  of  the  State.     The  rich-  .  crnshing-mills  in  1873,  according  to  the  report 

est  deposit  of  silver  in  tjie  State,  if  not  in  the  of  the  State  mineralogist,  was  16S ;  number 

world,  is  the  Oomstook  Jode,  on  the  east  side  of  smelting-farnaoe«,  IS;  number  of  stamps, 

of  Uoont  Davidson,  in  Store/  Oonnty,  and  1,904;   daily  capacity  in  tons,  6,183.    These 

partly  under  the  towns  of  Virginia  and  Gold  numbers  include  those  idle  as  well  as  those  in 

Hill.     Its  area  contains  about  one-third  -in  operation.    The  amount  of  bullion  from  Ke- 

valoe  of  gold,  and  two-thirds  of  silver.    The  vada  deposited  at  the  United  States  mints  and 

lode  has  a  general  north  and  sonth  course,  and  assay-omoes  to  June  SO,  1878,  was  (10,401,- 

on  east  dip,  and  has  been  traced  on  the  snr&oa  717.87,  of  which  (9,261,649.48  was  silver,  and 

27,000  feet.    It  has  been  actually  explored  for  (1,140,067.94  gold. 

19,000  feet,  and  within  this  apace  the  princi-  A  mint  was  eatabliahed  at  Oarson  City  in 

pal  mines  are  sitnated.    It  has  beiem  opened  to  1870.    The  deposits  of  gold  and  sUver  bnUion 

a  depth  of  3,000  feet.    A  tunnel,  known  as  the  dnring  the  years  ending  December  81st,  has 

SniTO  Tunnel,  is  in  progress,  designed  to  drdn  been  as  follows : 
the  mines,  and  otherwise  facilitate  operations 
on  the  lode.  It  oommences  at  a  point  one 
and  a  half  mile  from  Oarson  Giter,  and  three 
and  a  half  miles  below  Dayton,  and  runs  north- 
west to  the  Savage  Mine,  a  distance  of  30,178 
feet,  where  its  depth  will  be  1,923  feet.  At 
the  close  of  1874  it  hod  reached  a  distance  of 
8,250  feet,  and  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of 

seven  feet  a  day.    Next  to  those  of  the  Com-  At  the  close  of  the  year,  great  excitement 

stock  lode,  the  most  productive  silver-mines  prevailed  in  oonaeanence  of  the  discovery  of  a 

are  is  the  region  near  Eureka,  in  the  east  aen-  vein  of  silver  in  the  Oomstock  lode,  of  which 

tral  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Ely  district,  the  valne  was  estimated  by  experts  as  high  as 

near  Pioche,  Lincoln  Oonnty,  in  the  sontheast.  (1,600,000,000.    This  great  bonama  was  sup- 

The  White  Pine  region,  in  the  eastern  part  of  posed  to  he  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  length, 

the  State,  which,  after  the  discovery  of  the  and  al>ont  SOD  feet  in  depth.    The  ore  was  re< 

mines,  in  1868,  was  the  scene  of  great  excite-  ported  to  average  not  less  than  (200  per  bm, 

ment,  nov  yields  comparatively  small  returns,  while  much  of  it  would  yield  $600  per  ton; 

The  bullion  prodnct  of  the  State  rinoe  the  i^n-  and  specimens  were  found  of  which  the  valne 

ingofth«nuaee,aooordin^toK.W, Raymond,  was  far  in  excess  of  that  sum.    The  great  bo- 

"        '    ■  ......        -■-  .v_-  3 .-i-.a  !._  -^  expert,  under 

e  B'eU  "bnl^e,"  the  tme  heart  of  the 

jl  Comstook  Bilver-Ioda,  would  Beam  to 

have  been  reached.  A*  far  as  explored,  Itlies  In  the 
Conaolidated  Virginia,  OiliforDla,  and  Opblr  al^ms. 
In  all  tbree  of  tueaa  mince  bave  been  developed 
marveloaalf  rioh  bodtea— wonderM  mesae*  of  aul- 

{ buret  and  ohloride  ores.  We  have  sud  "  bodies," 
ut  there  la  In  reality  but  one  body— one  ImmeDse 
bonanza,  ohimney,  or  whatever  elie  we  may  ohooae 
to  call  it— one  hUKe  maee  of  ore  extending  ell  tbe  way 
from  the  Conaoliibted  Vir^nia  tbroueh  the  Cslifor- 
nia  into  the  Ophir,  and  no  one  kuowa  now  mnoh  far- 
tlier ;  nor  does  any  one  know  muoh  of  Ita  heij^ht  or 
width,  and  nothing  at  all  of  its  depth.  As  to  ita 
length  *e  knew  somstlune  definiCe,  namelT,  that  it 
extendi  400  ftwt  through  the  Consoiidatfld  Yirgiaia, 
and  imdoubted^  traveneB  the  entire  length  (SOO 
faat)  of  tiia  CaliKimia,  ea  It  has  been  disoovered  In 
the  Ophir  mine,  wMch  adjoins  the  California  on  the 
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north.  How  far  it  extends  into  the  Opbir  ground, 
time  and  the  honest  miner  can  alone  determine.  It 
is  oonoeded,  however,  that  the  ore  body  cannot  be 
leas  than  1,200  feet  in  length.  The  great  tssare  in 
wbidi  tliis  Iwge  bonanza  of  ore  rests  appears  to  huvo 
expanded  at  this  particular  point  in  the  oourse  of  the 
vein  in  order  to  form  for  it  a  cradle  suited  to  its 
^iant  proportions.  Measuring  across  from  the  true 
*'  west  country  "  rock  to  the  true  "  east  countrv  " 
rook,  the  distance  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  The 
space  between  the  east  and  west  country  rock  is  the 
Assure  in  which  lies  the  body  of  ore,  which  of  late 
has  so  startled  and  bewildered  all  of  the  **  experts  " 
and  the  whole  *^  mining  world  "  *0f  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  ereat  fissure  is  filled  with  what  our  mining  men 
call  "  vein-matter,"  or  gangue,  a  mixture  of  quartz, 
clay,  or  porphyry.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  vein- 
matter  or  gangue,  which  fills  the  vast  fissure  from 
side  to  side,  has  formed  and  is  now  found  the  huge 
mass  of  ore  which  runs  through  the  three  mines 
mentioned  above.  The  California  cross-cut  is  not  in 
the  California  ground,  but  is  fourteen  feet  south  of 
that  company's  south  line.  It  is  here,  in  (his  drift, 
that  the  wonderflilly  rich  ore,  of  whion  so  much  has 
of  late  been  said,  was  found.  The  ore  is  moderately 
rich  where  it  was  first  cut  by  the  drift,  but  it  rapidly 
grows  richer,  and  within  a  few  feet  it  becomes  a 
mass  of  glittering  sulphurets  and  pale-green  chloride 
ore.  The  drift  has  now  penetrated  this  mass  of  ore — 
a  part  of  the  great  whole — a  distance  of  about  twentv- 
five  feet.  Look  where  yon  may — at  the  bottom,  tne 
top,  or  the  sides  of  the  drift — ^it  is  everywhere  the 
same.  This  ore  yields  an  average  assay  of  $600  per 
ton  I  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  samples 
of  ore  in  this  drift  that  would  assay  far  up  into  the 
thousands ;  indeed,  in  taking  a  sample  the  trouble 
would  be  to  avoid  getting  hold  of  this  very  rich  ore. 
This  is  the  famous  drift  which  seems  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  fabulous  wealth  lying  near  at  hand  in 
the  California. 

Later  advices  represent  tlie  above  acconnts 
to  have  been  exaggerated;  bnt  what  are  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  the  newly-discovered 
mines  is  not  accurately  known. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  year  ending  December  81,  1874, 
amounted  to  $570,277,  of  which  $527,547.64 
was  in  coin,  and  $42,729.26  in  currency.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows  : 

Property  tax $975,S(M 

Tax  oo  proceeds  of  mines 168,114 

State  poll-tax 86,196 

Gaming  licenses 16,7S6 

Fines 9.688 

State-prison 21,TO1 

Salesof  Statelands 48,480 

The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $641,- 
856,  including  $629,888  specie  and  $12,028 
currency.  The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant items : 

Salaries  and  contingencies  of  Executive  Depart* 

ment $61,019 

Salaries  and  contingencies  of  Judicial  Depart- 
ment   85,876 

State  Library 8,801 

Support  of  State-prison,  including  salaries  of 

warden  and  deputy 64,090 

Charitable  purposes 88,478 

Including  for  State  Orphans*  Home 12,191 

*'          "  Support  of  Indigent  Insane 85,499 

•*          **  Deaf  Mates  and  Blind 987 

State  Capitol 15,464 

Support  of  schools 80,510 

Interest  on  State  bonds '. 64,804 

Porcbaee  of  United  States  gold  bonds  for  Invest- 
ment.......^   971.788 

Constnictlon  of  new  prison  at  Beno 60,601 

State  University 1,470 

Miscellaneonspnrposes 15,r 


The  balance  in  the  Treasnry,  December  Slst, 
was  $518,712,  of  which  $489,177  was  coin  and 
$29,540  currency.  The  State  debt  at  that 
date  amounted  to  $788,528^  viz. :  10  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  April  1, 1881,  $160,000 ;  9iper  cent, 
bonds,  due  March  1,  1882,  $120,000;  9^  per 
cent,  bonds,  due  March  1, 1887,  $880,000;  out- 
standing warrants,  $78,528.  The  assets  were 
as  follows:  State  bones  belonging  to  school- 
fund,  $104,000 ;  United  States  bonds  belonging 
to  school-fund,  $146,000 ;  United  States  bonds 
belonging  to  sinking-fund,  $100,000;  United 
States  bonds  belonging  to  University-fund, 
$10,000 ;  balance  in  Treasury,  $518,717 :  total, 
$878,717. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  for  1874,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Controller,  was: 
real  estate,  $14,125,578;  personal  estate,  $12,- 
504,701:  total,  $26,680,279.  The  State  tax 
($1.25  on  $100)  amounted  to  $332,878;  const j 
tax,  $562,555:  total  tax  on  property,  $895,- 
433.  Besides  this,  a  State  tax  is  levied  od  the 
proceeds  of  mines,  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
State  tax  on  property.  A  poll-tax  of  $4,  ooe- 
half  for  State  and  one-hidf  for  county  pur- 
poses, is  also  levied  on  each  mjde  resident  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

At  the  November  election,  L.  R.  Bradley 
(l)emocrat)  was  elected  Governor «by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,585  over  his  Bepublican  opponent, 
Hazlett.  The  total  vote  was  18,098,  of  which 
Bradley  recehred  10,839,  and  Hadett  7,754. 
William  Woodbum  (Bepublican)  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  a  m^ority  of  750  over  Adrian 
Ellis  (Democrat),  the  vote  being :  Woodbarn, 
9,817 ;  Ellis,  8.567.  The  Legislature  for  1875- 
76  is  classified  as  follows : 
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The  present  State  government  is  aafoUows: 
Governor,  Louis  B.  Bradley,  Democrat;  lien- 
tenant-Qovemor,  Jewett  Adams,  Democrat; 
Attorney-General,  John  B.  EittreU,  Democrat; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  D.  Minor,  Bepub- 
lican ;  Controller,  W.  W.  Hobart,  Bepublican; 
Treasurer,  Jerry  Schooling,  Democrat;  Sur- 
veyor-General, John  Day,  Bepublican ;  State 
Mineralogist,  H.  B.  Whitehall,  Bepublican ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  S.  P.  Xelley, 
Bepublican. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE.  The  Bepublican  par- 
ty of  this  State  met  in  general  convention  at 
Concord,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1874,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  their  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Governor  and  Bailroad  Commissioner. 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-six  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  attended  the  meeting.  The 
result  of  the  nominations  was  as  follows:  Per 
Governor,  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  Exeter,  received 
262,  and  Luther  McCutohins,  of  New  London, 
820,  votes,  whereupon  the  latter  was  declared 
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nominated,   and   his   nomination  was   made  u&tion  from  reproaob  from  any  quarter,  so  that  it 

unanimous.    Mr.  McOutohins  is  a  farmer,  and  W  continue  to  occupy  the  proud  position  of  beinK 

in  this  competition  represented  the  farming  *  eojl^^            ^"""^   '             ^^""^  '        ^ 

interest  of  New  Hampshire,  as  he  himself  de-  J^ked,  That  we  deplore  the  prevalence  of  intem- 

ciared  in  his  address  to  the  convention,  accept-  peranoe  as  one  of  the  most  alarming  evils  of  our 

ing  the  nomination.  land,  producing  most  of  the  ignorance,  pauperism. 

For  Railroad  Commissioner,  the  whole  num-  "^l^^  *"*!  <;"™®>  7^^^"^  \^^^°^  ^«  ^?J^  febt  and 

ber  of  votes  was  468   of  which  245  wApe  driven  8^™®i  ^^^  7®  ^^9}^  ^  *>«  F?^A^  ^/  *  ^®®P  *°*^ 

oer  oi  voi^  was  4oa,  oi  wnicn  ^40  were  given  earnest  moral  sentiment  in  behalf  of  temperance 

to  G.  P.  Oonn,  of  Uoncord,  and  the  rest  un-  principles ;  that  we  believe  the  work  of  temperance 

equally  distributed  among  seven  competitors,  reform  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  a 

He  was  declared  nominated.  "^^^e  thorough  appeal  to  moral  suasion  than  has 

The  following   platform  was  unanimously  >T  ®°\?^°y®^  **^'  ^^®  ^«??  few  vears ;  and  that  we 

J     X  J  u   \\.                ^                            '^^^^j  indorse  tlie  unammous  action  of  our  last  Legislature 

adopted  by  the  convention  :  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  temperance  legis- 

Whtrtaty  The  Bepublican  party  sprang  into  exist-  lation  of  the  State. 

ence  as  the  ally  of  liberty,  justice,  and  integrity,  in  Betolved^  That  agricultural  pursuits  are  the  basis 

their  contest  with  the  slave  power  and  the  Dem-  of  all  material  prosperity,  and  best  calculated  to 

ooratio  party,  it. has  battled  manAilly  and  trium-  foster  those  habits  whicn  conduce  to  the  highest 

pbantly  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  crush  rebellion,  to  welfi&re  of  a  State ;  that  we  hail  with  gratification  the 

emancipate  and  enfranchise,  and  to  establish  the  advances  makinj;  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 

foundation  of  the  republic  on  the  eternal  principles  the  evidences  ofawakenlng  interest  in  it  as  a  pursuit 

of  unity,  equality,  and  fyeedom.    Emerging  from  the  in  our  State  \  that  the  Bepublican  party  wiX  welcome 

chaos  of  civil  war,  through  the  valor  and  saoriflce  the  healthy  influences  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil 

of  our  citizen  soldierv,  the  Republioan  party  has  re-  always  bring  to  their  councils,  and  accord  to  them 

stored  the  straying  States  to  their  orbits.     It  has  their  full  and  legitimate  weight  in  government ;  and 

established  peace,  justice,  and  tranquillity  ;  it  has  that  we  pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to  redress  any 

secured  indemnity  from  England  through  arbitra-  grievances  and  ucgust  discriminations  under  which 

tion,  and  reparation  from  Spain  through  a  just  and  the  farming  interests  suffer,  to  deny  special  privi- 

prompt  demand ;  it  has  paid  more  than  $800,000,000  leges,  and^  to  give  to  all  classes  of  men  equal  and 

of  the  public  debt,  reduced  taxation,  and  held  the  exact  justice. 

Bepublic  steadily  on  its  onward  and  upward  course :  Jtetolv^d.  That  we  deprecate  the  growing  tendency 

therefore —  to  special  legislation,  both  in  the  State  and  nation- 

Revived  J  That  while  we  recall  with  pride  the  no-  al  Le^latures,  as  a  prolific  source  of  abuse,  consum- 

ble  origin,  the  heroic  eareer,  and  the  beneficent  ing  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  general  buai- 

achievements  of  the  Bepublican  party,  we  regret  and  ness,  and  tending  to  prodigality,  corruption,  and  the 

condemn  the  want  of  fidelity  which  has  character-  aggrandizement  of  individual  and  corporate  monop- 

ized  a  few  of  those  whom  it  trusted  with  place  and  oues  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  urge 

power.  upon  our  members  of  Conipess  to  use  all  their  in- 

BeaoUtd^  That  the  bill  providing  Tor  back  pay  and  fi.uenoe  for  a  reform  of  this  increasing  evil.    We  also 

increase  of  salaries,  passed  bv  tlie  Forty-second  Con-  approve  without  reserve  of  President  Grant^s  recom- 

gress,  was  a  violation  of  the  pledge  of  economy  mendation  for  an  amendment  of  the  organic  law  so 

contained  in  the  Philadelphia  platform,  renewed  by  as  to  protect  the  countrv  from  the  abuse  of  loading 

the  press  and  on  the  stump  throughout  the  presi-  down  appropriation  bills  with  plundering  schemes 

dontial  campaign,  and  reaffirmed  after  the  reflection  and  other  oojectionable  legislation  in  the  shape  of 

of  President  Grant.  riders  and  amendments  In  the  dosing  hours  of  the 

BetoUedj  That  we  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Bep-  sessions  of  Congress, 

resentatives  to  vote  for  the  unoon^tional  repeal  of  Resolved^  That  as  in  a  republic  there  should  be  no 

the  so-called  salary  act  of  the  Forty-second  Con-  privileged  classes,  and  the  burdens  of  government 

gress.  and  to  use  their  influence  and  votes  to  re-  should  be  equally  borne,  we  protest  agaList  any  re- 

establLsh  all  salaries,  including  the  salary  of  the  vival  of  the  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 

President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  old  scale,  so  will  hail  the  day  when  free  passes,  favoritism,  and 

far  as  the  Constitution  will  admit.  all  unjust  discriminations,  shall  be  eliminated  from 

Ji«9olwd,  That  in  view  of  the  prevuling  industrial  railway  management,  and  a  corresponding  reduction 

and  flnaneial  depression,  we  call  upon  our  Senators  made  m  fares  and  A*eights  to  the  whole  people, 

and  Representatives,  who  have  profited  by  the  back  Besohed^  That  we  call  upon  Con^ss  to  pave  the 

pay  voted  by  the  I^orty-secona  Congress,  to  make  way  by^  early  and  wise  legislation  mr  such  improve- 

restltution  to  the  Government,  which  they  have  ments  in  our  banking  system,  and  for  as  speedy  a 

helped  to  embarrass.  return  to  specie  payments,  as  will  be  most  beneficial 

Jiuolvedj  That  we  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  to  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 

the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  seconded  by  every  the  country. 

department  of  the  national  Administration,  to  re-  JSeiolvsa,  That  we  demand  such  a  revision  of  the 

trench  expenditures  and  reduce  appropriations  for  laws  creatinjg  and  governing  savings-banks  as  shall 

the  civil,  military,  and  naval  service,  and  that  no  lead  to  the  m vestment  of  tneir  funds  In  undoubted 

additional  burdens  by  wav  of  taxation  should  be  securities  and  real  estate  within  Kew  Hampshire,  and 

laid  upon  the  business,  labor,  and  consumption  of  the  total  separation  of  their  management  from  other 

the  people  until  every  effort  has  been  exhausted  to  banking  institutions,  to  the  ena  that  their  funds 

bring  the  expenses  of  the  Government  within  its  may  be  securely  invested,  our  towns  and  villages 

present  and  prospective  means;  and  that,  if  a  resort  built  up.  and  our  mechanics  and  working-men  en- 

to  such  taxation  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  couragea  to  provide  homes  and  farms  for  them- 

mect  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  we  believe  selves. 

it  should  be  laid,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  objects  Iiesoh«i,  That  we  call  upon  the  next  Le^slature  to 

of  luxury  which  do  not  enter  into  the  daily  use  and  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  tax- 

oomfort  of  the  people,  and  upon  those  trafElcs  es-  ation  and  valuation,  so  that  taxation  shall  be  just 

pecially  which  are  deleterious  in  their  influence  to  and  equal,  and  no  unjust  burden  be  imposed  on  the 

the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  mankind.  earnings  of  labor. 

Bnohed^  That  we  earnestly  invite  the  cooperation  ^  BetoUed,  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  auspi- 

of  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  other  States  in  the  cious  results  of  Bepublican  rule  in  the  State  of  New 

united  ana  determined  effort  to  preserve  the  organ-  Hampshire— a  fintnfhl  and  efficient  administration 
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of  law,  a  healthj  growth  and  deyelopment  of  our  6.  That  the  veto  of  the  President,  given  him  in 

▼aried  induBtrial  intereiit,  economy  in  expenditures,  the  Constitution,  was  intended  to  be  used  for  the 

honesty  among  officials  unmarred  by  a  single  ex-  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  we 

ample  of  corruption  or  defalcation  by  the  costodians  regret  that  that  great  conservative  power  has  never 

of  public  funds,  moderate  taxation,  prompt  provision  been  used  by  the  present  incumbent  of  that  high 

for  all  public  obllj^ations,  and  a  steady  decrease  of  office  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 

the  State  and  municipal  debts ;  and  that  we  oonfl-  when  so  many  o})port unities  have  been  presented  for 

dently  appeal  to  the  voters  to  continue  in  power  a  its  use  by  the  action  of  Conji^reBs  during  the  existence 

party  which  has  given  such  substantial  proofs  of  of  thepresent  Administration, 

nonesty  of  purpose  and  watchful  care  for  tne  rights  6.  Tnat  this  convention  offers  its  adherence  to  the 

and  interests  of  the  people.  Cincinnati-Baltimore  platform  of  1873,  and  cordiaLlly 

JSttolvsd.  That  we  commend  Luther  MoCutchins,  invites  the  co6peration,  without  regard  to  former 

our  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Granville  P.  Conn,  political  associations,  of  those  voters  of  the  State 

our  candidate  for  Bailroad  Commissioner,  as  citizens  who  desire  reform  in  the  administration  of  public 

of  capacity  and  integrity,  and  we  pledge  them  our  affairs. 

united,  hearty,  and  triumphant  support.  7.  That  the  present  national  Administration  by  ita 

devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  interests,  ita  utter 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Oonvention  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations,  by  its  rechleas 

at  Concord,  on  the  8th  of  January.     The  or-  mismanagement  of  the  national  finances,  by  its  in- 

ganization  had  scarcely  been  completed  when,  terference  with  the  local  self-government  of  the  peo- 

r„ui>^«4.  «,»:^..»  A.-  ♦l^  .^*^^^  ^^  ♦!..*  r»«,v.  P^«i  ^y  *^  support  of  all  manner  of  oorrupt  jobs  and 

without  waitmg  for  the  report  of  the  Com-  Speculations,  by  iu  nominations  of  notoriously  in- 

mittee  on  Credentials,  a  delegate  moved  "  to  competent  and  oorrupt  men  to  the  highest  offices  in 

proceed  to  baUot  for  a  candidate  for  Gov-  its  f^ift,  and  its  blunoering  and  unstatesmanlike  di- 

ernor;"  which  motion,  notwithstanding  op-  rection  of  our  foreign  affairs,  has  justly  brought  upon 

position,  was  carried  and  acted  upon.     The  {tself  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  Amer- 

i^^/aiuAVfAi,    TTcw  vtuxiv^*  »**«  »^«       upvu.          «  lean  people. 

ballot  was  to  be  considered  mformal.     The  g.  Thi  the  law  increasing  the  salariea  of  the  Presi- 

whole  number  of  votes  was  650,  almost  all  of  dent  and  other  officers  of  the  Government  waa  wholly 

which  were  distributed  among  three  of  the  without  justification,  and  we  demand  its  un<}ualified 

five  candidates  proposed,  Albert  R.  Hatch,  of  jepeal,  and  we  will  support  no  man  for  political  of- 

Portsmouth,  having  received  143  votes;  Hi^am  J,%J^^  ^«*«^  ^^' ^^^'^^  <^'  "  "^^^ "» ^^^'  ^^  ^"^ 

R.  Roberts,  of  RoUingsford,  280;  and  James  §.  That  the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire  are 

A.  Weston,  of  Manchester,  240.     This  resolt  opposed  to  all  monopoliea  whieh  operate  for  the 

caused  great  excitement,  and  it  was  agreed  to  special  benefit  of  privileged  persons  or  claaaea,  and 

take  a  formal  ballot,  the  delegates  voting  by  ^  »"  combinations  or  corporations  made  to  eflfeot 

«  „«*;«.      1^^  »^-«u  ^P  ♦T,^  «.S*  K-n^*  «v.^«.^^  purposes  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people; 

counties.    The  result  of  the  first  ballot  proved  fcat  they  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  money  hjToinol 

decisive,  as,  the  whole  number  of  votes  bemg  rate  bodies  to  mfluence  elections  and  the  legislatioD 

then  682,  Mr.  Hatch  received  61  votes,  Mr.  of  the  State ;  but  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  ooi^ 

Roberts  252,  and  Mr.  Weston  828,  who  was  poretionsesubliahed  for  the  promotion  of  legitinaate 

declared  nominated,  and  hk  nomination  made  ^"^^^J  'l^^^'^S^ft^X  ^X°^S^ 

unanimous.                     .     ,    ,            .      ,      «  privileges  and  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  their 

Alvah  SuUoway  received  the  nomination  for  creation. 

Railroad  Commissioner.  10.  That  we  recognize  the  grievances  of  which  the 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  ftraere  and  other produdng  classes  complain.  ^  The 

hv  thft  ronvATitfnn  •  national  Government  has  unnecessarily  depreciated 

by  tne  convention .  ^j^^jj.  property  by  crowding  ite  own  land  upon  the 

We,  the  Demooretic  Bepnblican  party  of  the  State  market  in  advance  of  any  natural  demand.    It  has 

of  New  Hampshire,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  imposed  onereus  taxes  in  the  interest  of  monopoliea 

affirm,  in  the  languaffe  of  the  seventh  article  of  our  upon  nearly  all  of  the  goods  they  consume,  while  it 

Bill  of  Bights,  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  the  protects  them  in  nothing ;  it  exempts  bilUons  of  money 

sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  as  mm  taxation,  leaving  the  burden  it  ought  to  bear  to 

a  free,  sovereign,  independent  StatCj  and  do  and  for-  fall  with  aggravated  weight  upon  them ;  and  the  po- 

ever  hereafter  shall  exercise  and  ei\]oy  ever^  power,  litical  effect  of  local  laws  is  equally  uiyust,  inasmudi 

jurisdiction,  andright  pertaining  thereto  which  is  not  as  the  farmer  has  no  disguise  for  hia  little  wealth, 

or  may  not  hereafter  be  by  them  expressly  delegated  while  property  in  other  forms  escapes  taxation  alto* 

to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem-  gether,  or  Dears  no  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  ao- 

bled:  therefore —  oordinar  to  prospective  value. 

BetoVoed^  1.  That  we  are  iu  favor  of  the  union  of  11.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  more  stringent  laws  in 

the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  States  as  declared  relation  to  the  investment  of  deposits  by  savings- 

and  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  banks,  so  that  the  savings  of  those  in  moderate  dr- 

2.  That  we  are  in  faver  of  retrenohment,  reform,  oumstanees  which  may  be  intrusted  to  their  care 

and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  all  the  govern-  ahall  be  more  securely  invested,  and  used  so  far  as 

ments  of  the  people,  whether  national,  State,  or  mu-  practicable  in  developmg  and  enlarging  the  reaonroes 

nicipal.  and  business  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  State. 

8.  That,  while  we  are  in  favor  of  all  just  and  equal  12.  That  the  practical  effects  of  rigid  aumptoaiy 

taxation  necessary  to  sustain  our  Government  and  laws  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  have  been  to  geneimte 

public  institutions,  we  are  opposed  to  all  unjust  and  disregard  of  law  amon^  both  offlciala  and  peoples,  and 

unequal  systems  of  taxation  which  tend  to  favor  one  to  change  the  form  without  lessening  the  extent  of 

class  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  people.  the  evils  they  seek  to  remedy,  and  that  the  deduo- 

4.  That  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  tions  of  reason  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  experience 

the  property  or  the  people,  and  should  be  preserved  sugeest  that  a  judicious  license  law^  which  may  be 

for  the  people  as  a  refuge  to  which  they  can  flee  from  made  prohibitory  by  local  option,  will  yield  better 

the  oppression  of  capital,  and  that  we  condemn  the  results  than  the  preaentlaw,  which  is  partially  and 

policy  of  giving  the  same  to  railroad  corporations  or  unfairly  enforced  or  wholly  ignored  as  the  caprice  of 

other  corporate  bodiea  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  men  or  parties  may  dictate, 

not  for  the  people.  18.  That  we  extend  our  hearty  oongratnlatkmB  to 
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our  brethren  of  the  West  for  the  signal  victories  work  and  taken  up  by  the  ehurohes  as  a  moral  and 

they  have  achieved  in  behalf  of  an  honeet  and  eqaal  religious  dutj  we  will  see  greater  results  than  can 

administration  of  the  Gk>vemmeQt,  and  we  cordially  reasonably  be  hoped  for  under  existing  droumstances. 

Invite  all  men^  without  re£[ard  to  past  political  desiff-  We  regard  it  as  a  dutj,  that  every  temperance  man 

nations,  to  unite  with  us  in  an  honest  and  great  m-  owes  himself  and  society  to  vote  only  lor  such  men 

fort  to  emulate  their  noble  example  and  achieve  a  as  most  nearly  represent  his  principles  and  the  wel- 

victory  not  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  but  in  the  fare  of  the  country.    In  view  of  this  fact  we  call 

name  and  in  behalf  of  a  common  country.  upon  the  political  parties  to  place  in  nomination  only 

14.  That  we  will  use  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  such  as  we  can  consistently  and  honorably  support ; 

secure  the  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nomi-  men  who^  both  by  precept  and  practice,  are  true^to 

nated.  the  principles  that  underlie  the  temperance  reform, 

mi.    XT       TT          t  •      Ox  X    T,                     TT  ifew/W,  That  wc  do  again  pledge  ourselves  to  la- 

Ine  f<lew  llampsuire  btate  lemperance  Un-  bor  for  obtaiuiiig  from  every  person  his  or  her  signa- 

ion  held  its  annucu  State  Convention  at  Ooncord  ture  to  the  pledfi^e ;  that  we  as  citizens  will  give  our 

on  the  18th  of  December,  1878.     There  was  a  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of 

ffood  attAndancA.  AVArr  imnortant  sAciion  of  the  ^"^  ^'**®*  ^^  ^  *^®  selectmen  of  our  towns  as  they 

gooa  aiwnoanoe,  eveij  important  secnon  oi  tne  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^  ^^^  .^  ^^  .^^  suppres- 

State  bemg  represented.    A  large  number  of  ^^^^  ^f  the  traffic  which  is  one  great  hSnderance  to 

ladies  were  present,  and  admitted  as  delegates,  morality  and  religion  in  our  State. 

From  the  reports  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  £«9oiv^^  That  we  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  all 

recording  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  this  or-  "ohemM  looking  to  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law 

r»oTt;«af;/r*>  «*>*x/^o*o  4-rv  K.*  i«  n  n>*/v<.*^/k..^na  «««  •od  substltution  of  liccnsc  m  any  form  In  its  stead, 

ganization  appears  to  be  m  a  prosperoiw  con-  ^^  ^^^^  unswervingly  to  the  beUef  that  the  trat- 

dition ;  ana  the  president,  m  a  short  address,  floi^  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  crime,  and  as  such  has 

congratulated  the  Union  npon  the  success  that  no  right  to  demand  the  protection  of  law.  While  be- 

had  attended  its  operations  daring  the  past  year,  lieving  that  men  are  amenable  to  moral  suasion  in 

The  foUowing    preambles  and    resolutions  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  reformatory  pri^^ 

■»,^«^  »;irv*v4>«^  \^  ♦tTa  ^^.««.^»4.:».. .  ciple.  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  legal  as  well  as 

were  adopted  by  the  convention :  moni  means  are  essential  in  carrying  on  our  work. 

Whenoi.  The  evil  of  intemperance  still  exists  in  ^^et,  then,  our  motto  be,  **  Moral  suasion  for  the  tempt- 

our  land,  desolating  homes,  crushing  hearts,  creating  ed ;  moral  and  legal  suasion  for  the  tempter ;  moral 

eanperism,  engenaering  crime,  ruining  health,  and  suasion  for  the  drunks rd ;  moral  and  legal  suasion 

lighting  the  mtelloctual  and  moral  natures  of  all  for  the  drunkard-maker." 

whoyieH  to  its  infiuence ;  and—  Besolvtd^  That  while  we  point  with  much  satisfao- 

FawImm,  The  SUte  Temperance  Union  thus  or-  tion  to  the  workwehave  already  accomplished  in  the 

gonixe  to  oppose,  by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  cause  of  moral  reform,  wo  ask  our  brethren  abroad  to 

this  great  and  alarming  evil :  therefore,  be  it  consider  it  mereW  an  earnest  of  what  we  hope  to  ao- 

Beaolved^  That  the  first  year's  work  of  our  organ-  complish  in  the  future,  and  that  we  confidently  look 

ixation  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  could  reason-  f^^rward  to  the  time  when  the  benign  cause  of  tern- 

ably  be  expected,  and  fully  convinces  us  that  we  are  perance  will  be  held  as  high  above  lul  mere  partisan- 


organiiation  of  reform  clubs  wherever  practica- 
ble ;  8.  The  formation  of  county  and  town  temper-  ^^^^  intemperance, 
ance  unions,  auxilUry  to  the  State  Union ;  8.  The  Boohed^  That  the  labors  of  our  State  Agent,  Mr. 
organixation  of  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  into  Francis  Murphy,  have  been  so  greatly  prospered  as 
temperance  societies ;  4.  Cordial  cooperation  with  *<>  occasion  in  our  hearts  deep  feehngs  of  gratitude 
all  the  temperance  organisations  m  flieir  work; "6.  *<>  ^^  ^<^^  ^^e  blessings  vouchsafed  to  our  cause 
The  ciroulation  of  the  pledge  among  all  dasses  of  through  his  instrumentality,  and  whether  he  longer 
people;  and,  6.  Special  effort  to  interest  the  young  continues  with  us  or  removes  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  totol  abstinence,  we  most  cordially  Indorse  him  aa  a  true,  earnest,  and 
We  base  our  hopes  of  ultimate  succens  hirgely  on  consistent  temperance  man,  a  fnend  to  all  who  need 
the  education  of  the  masses  in  the  direction  in  which  sympathy  and  help  m  their  efforts  to  free  themselves 
we  are  working,  being  fully  persuaded  that  a  deep  ^''o™  *^e  terrible  thraldom  of  intemperance." 
and  earnest  popular  sentiment  in  behalf  of  temper-  rrtux  j*jai.i*Ai.is  ^ 
ance  principles  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  sue-  A"®  temperance  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
cessfnl  prosecution  of  our  work,  and  that  without  Governor  and  Railroad  Ck>mmissioner  were 
this  omghtened  sentiment  we  cannot  reasonably  John  Blaokmer  and  David  Heald. 
hope  for  the  ttiumph  of  the  temperance  cause.  xhere  was  no  election  of  Governor  or  Rail- 

rigl^«Srr^j"i'eT^"Whr'a'.*  road  Oonimteioner  by  the  people.   For  Gor- 

to  reach  the  highest  self-culture,  and  to  confer  the  ©mor,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was 

greatest  amount  of  good  upon  society.  71,893,  of  which  John  Blaokmer  had  2,097, 

BmUvsd.  That  inasmuch  as  total  abstinence  alone  Luther  McGutchins  84,148,  and  James  A.  Wes- 

Insures  safety  to  the  moderate  drinker  no  less  than  ^^  86, 60^— necessary  for  a  choice  bemg  85,- 

to  the  reformed  inebnate,  we  urge  its  practice  on  q^o      i?^^  t>«51«^«^  nl^^i.^fyvn^.  -^UrJiJL^J^ 

eveiy  one,  both  as  a  safeguard  tb  himself,  and  as  J^^.    For  Raiboad  Commissioner,  whole  nnm- 

an  example  to  others ;  and  we  enjoin  on  temperance  oer  of  votes  cast,   71,763,   of  which  David 

men   everywhere   the  paramount   importance   of  Heald  had  2,107 ;  Granville  P.  Conn,  84,186 ; 

teaching  and  practising  this  principle  by  circulating  Alvah  W.  Sulloway,  86,482— necessary  for  a 

the  pledge,   and  exhorting  to  its  faithful  mamte-  cJ^oiQe  beincT  86  877. 

iSiwiwrf,  That  the  formation  of  temperance  leagues  ^^  t^®  district  elections,  also,  foar  of  the 

in  various  parts  of  our  State  by  earnest  and  devoted  twelve  Senators,  and  three  of  the  five  Oonn- 

women  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and  cilors  were  not  elected. 

we  welcome  them  to  the  ranks  of  organixed  temper-  The  election  of  all  these  oflacers  devolved  on 

h^TV^w'T"^^  '^^"^      ""^  sympathy  and  ^^^  Legidatnre,  which  assembled  on  June  8d. 

£m&tdj  That  when  the  temperance  oausi  is  lifted  The  final  results  of  the  ballotings  were  as  fol- 

out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics  as  a  distinctive  lows :  For  Governor,  James  A.  Weston  182 ; 
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Lather  MoOvtohins,  161.    For  Railroad  Com-  80,  1874,  there  remained  281  patients,  tUdr 

misuoner,  Alvah  W.  Sollowaj,  181 ;    Gran-  average  number  in  the  whole  jear,  ending  that 

yille  P.  Conn,  158.    For  Secretary  of  State,  day,  having  been  268.    The  average  number 

William  Bntterfield,  185 ;  Beuamin  F.  Prea-  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  including  the 

oott,  158 ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Josiah  G.  Dear-  employes  of  every  description  connected  with 

bom,  180;  Solon  A.  Garter,  158.    For  State  the  institution,  is  about  800:    188  indigeDt 

Printer,  Charles  G.  Pearson,  180;  Edward  A.  patients  were  more  or  less  aided  during  the 

Jenks,  154.    For  Commissary-General,  Tobias  year.    The  most  indigent  were  aided  to  the 

D.  Foss,  180 ;  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  157.  extent  of  half  the  cost  of  their  board,  the  rego- 

The  finances  of  the  State  appear  to  be  sound  lar  price  of  which  is  $6  a  week  for  each  pa- 

and  satisfactory.    The  debt  on  June  1,  1874,  tient,  medical  attendance  included, 

was  as  follows :  Liabilities,  $4,102,166.49 ;  as-  The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources 

sets  in  the  Treasury,  $276,576.47 :  net  indebt-  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $86,580.01 ;  its 

edness,  $8,826,599.02.    Gn  June  1, 1878,  it  had  expenses  to  $84,871.46;  leaving  a  surplus  of 

been:  Liabilities  $4,191,965.48;  assets  in  the  above  $1,700  in  the  treasury. 

Treasury,  $59,805.04:  net  indebtedness,  $4,-  The  legacies  and  donations  to  the  New  Hamp- 

142,160.44--8howing  the  reduction  during  the  shire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  during  the  time 

last  fiscal  year  to  have  been  $815,561.42.  elapsed  from  its  establishment  to  April  80, 

The  State  debt  is  funded,  and  will  mature  1874,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $244,179.96. 

within  thirty-one  years  in  about  equal  install-  The  asylum  is  possessed  of  a  farm  containing 

ments.  125  acres,  well  stocked,  and  producing,  besides 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  during  the  what  comes  from  the  kitchen-garden,  a  variety 

same  year  amounted  to  $740,062.24 ;  of  which  of  crops,  among  which,  in  1874,  have  been 

$600,000  were  oollected  from  the  State  tax,  ^^  900  bushels  of  potstoes,  200  bushels  of  coni 

the   remaining   $140,062.24   from  all    other  in  the  ear,  80  tons  of  hay,  20  of  corn-fodder, 

sources.  The  amount  of  th e  public  expenditures,  and  1 8  of  straw . ' ' 

ordinary  and  extraordinary,  was  $434,491.82,  The  inmates  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peni- 

induding  $250,798.77  paid  as  interest  on  the  tentiary  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1874,  were 

public  debt.    Gf  the  excess  of  revenue  over  more  numerous  than  ordinarily,  which  seems 

expenditure  a  large  portion  was  paid  for  re-  to  have  been  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the 

ducing  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  the  rest  was  State,  Governor  Weston  saying,  in  his  message 

cash  on  hand.  to  the  Legislature:    ^*By  the  reports  of  the 

From  carefully-prepared   estimates,  based  warden  and  the  committee  of  the  Council  on 

upon  an  economical  administration  of  the  gov-  the  State-prison,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  affiun 

emment,  it  is  apparent  that  an  annual  State  are  in  a   prosperous   condition,  particularly 

tax  of  $400,000  for  a  few  years,  with  the  in-  those  pertaining  to  its  finances.    There  is  noir 

oome  from  other  sources,  will  be  adequate  to  a  much  larger  number  of  convicts  in  this  in- 

meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  to-  stitution  than  usual,  and  hence  a  proportional- 

gether  with  her  obligations  as  they  mature,  ly  larger  income,  as  the  State  receives  a  per 

and  leave  a  handsome  margin  besides.  diem  compensation  from  the  contractor  for  all 

There  is  only  one  bank  of  discount  in  New  the  convicts  who  are  able  to  attend  the  work 

Hampshire  doing  business  by  State  authority ;  assigned  them.    The  net  receints  for  the  past 

while  there  are  forty-six  national  banks  and  year  are  $10,611.61,  which,  added  to  previous 

private  banking-houses  in  successful  operation,  earnings,  males  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  prisoa 

The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the  State  is  of  more  than  $80,000.    This  is  principally  in- 

sixty-four,  their  deposits    amounting   in  the  vested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State." 

aggregate  to  $28,829,876.88 ;  which  is  an  in-  The  Reform-School  for  the  correction  and 

crease  of  nearly  $867,000  over  last  year's  de-  education  of  wayward  boys  is  in  successful 

posits.    The  whole  number  of  depositors  own-  operation,  and  kept  under  excellent  disciplioe. 

ing  the  money  kept  in  these  banks  is  92,788.  The  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire, 

Three  of  these  banks  were  chartered  and  or-  which  has  l^en  going  on  since  1869,  will  be 

ganized  last  year.  completed  in  1874,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 

Public  instruction  for  the  education  of  youth  final  report  be  ready  for  distribution  in  July, 

is  commendably  attended  to  by  both  the  local  1874,  the  second  and  last  volume  within  a  year 

government  and  the  people.    There  are  nearly  thereafter.    The  entire  work  will  occupy  some 

4,000  schools  maintained  in  New  Hampshire,  1,400  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous   plates, 

and  the  Normal  School  designed  to  prepare  and  accompanied  by  an  atlas.    The  cost  of  the 

thoroughly  trained  and  educated  teachers  for  printing  alone,  including  plates  and  maps,  b 

them  is  in  successful  operation.  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  changing  and  in  many  towns  greatly  The  legislative  body  were  in  session  about 

reduced  population  has  left  a  very  small  nam-  ^ve  weeks,  till  the  10th  of  July.    Numerous 

her  of  pupils  for  the  public  schools,  and  in  acts  of  public  interest  were  passed.    Among 

some  there  are  none.  the  roost  important  laws  of  a  general  character 

The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  was  that  relating  to  the  judiciary,  under  the 

are  well  cared  and  provided  for.    In  the  New  title  "  An  act  to  abolish  the  present  judiciary 

Hampshire  Aaylum  for  the  Lasane,  on  April  system,  and  establi^ing  a  new  one,*' going  into 
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operation  in  Angust.  The  general  purport  of  from  Dartmouth  College  m  the  class  of  1847; 
the  change  introdnced  by  this  act,  and  the  had  represented  New  Ham-pshire  in  the  Fed- 
range  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  eral  Legislature  at  Washington  as  a  member 
new  courts  established  by  it,  appear  from  the  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  Forty -second  Ooi^ 
first  three  sections,  as  follows:  gress,  and,  besides  being  a  lawyer,  is  regarded 
Section  1.  From  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  ^^o  be  a  railroad  business-man,  bemg  president 
takes  effect,  instead  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad,  and  a  Director 
heretofore  existing,  there  shall  be  established  in  this  in  the  Concord  &  Boston  and  Concord  &  Men- 
State  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  t^eal  Railroads.      Mr.    Ladd   also   graduated 

one  chief  and  two  associate  justices,  to  be  appointed     -^     T^  -i ^u  /^  11       *^«^**    ■«'^    *  VTo!-V 

and  commissioned  as  prescribed  by  the  constitu-  from  Dartmouth  College  m  the  class  of  18o5y 

tion;  also  a  Circuit  Court,  to  consist  of  one  chief  and  ftud  for  several  years  has  served  on  the  bench 

two  associate  justices,  to  be  appointed  and  commis-  of  the  old  court  to  the  acceptance  of  the 

aioned  in  the  same  manner.  ^      ..    .     .       .  bar  generally.    Mr.  Faulkner  is  a  lawyer  of 

ofttL^fj:i^a"L^o?5l'^'&"ppBf^^  'boat  fifty  yeijr.  of  i^e,  .nd  e^joy,  .  dUti»- 

cess  and  matters  and  things  whatsoever,  both  civil  guished  reputation  m  his  profession.)     For  the 

and  criminal,  now  provided  by  law  to  be  entered  at  Circuit   Court:   Chief- Justice  William  Law- 

or  done,  and  which  may  be  entered  at  or  done,  at  renoe  Foster,  of  Concord ;  Associate  Justices^ 

the  trial  terms  of  said  Snpreme  Judicial  Court,  and  EUery  A.  Hibbard,  of  Laconia,  and  John  S.  H. 

also  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  justices  oi  the  -p-f^i:   ^i?  ri,^^«i«Ij      /\r»  t^L-*^- ,•-  ^  ^^^\^r. 

Superior  ( Jourt  of  Judicature  of  all  matters  and  things  *J!^^»  ^^  GreenlMid.     (Mr.  Foster  is  a  native 

which  may  now  be  done  by  any  of  the  justices  of  said  o*  Westmmster,  Vermont,  and  has  been  on  the 

SupremeJudicial  Court  in  vacation.  bench  of  the  old  court  for  many  years,  in 

^Se(ti<m  8.  Said  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  and  which  office  he  has  proved  himself  an  able  and 

wHi''^*^'?'^;^  i^l^i^li^^^^^  popular  judge.  Mr.  febbard,  born  in  St.  Johns- 

wnts,  process,  appeals,  and  matters  ana  tnmffs  what-  f  '^     -rr            i.  •    •«  oc%o  u     L           n              a. 

soever;  of  which  said  Supreme  Judicial  Court  now  bory,  Vermont,  in  1826,  has  been  a  Representa- 

has  jurisdiction,  and  also  full  power  and  authority  to  tive  from  New  Hampshire  at  Washington  dur- 

do  any  act  in  vacation  which  the  justices  of  said  ing  the  Forty-second  Congress,  and  soon  after 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  or  any  one  of  them  may  the  completion  of  his  term  was  appointed  to 

now  do.    ♦    •  fill  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^jjg  ^^^^jj  ^f  jtj^  ^j^  ^^^rt      y^ 

The  greatest  importance  was  also  attached  Frink  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  county 

to  the  legislative  action  on  the  bill  **  to  author-  where  he  resides.     Mr.  Faulkner,  in  the  Supe- 

ize  the  Nashua  &  Lowell  and  the  Boston  &  rior  Court,  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  Circuit  Courts 

Lowell  Railroad  Companies  to  unite  and  be-  are  Republicans.) 

come  one  corporation,"  which  was  repeatedly  NEW  JERSEY.     The  Legislature,   which 

and  warmly  debated.    When  first  put  to  the  assembled  early  in  January,  continued  in  ses- 

vote,  on  July  7th,  the  bill  was  lost,  but  a  mo-  sion  till  the  27th  of  March.    Very  little  of  the 

tion  to  reconsider  that  vote  having  been,  after  legislation  was  of  general  interest.     Several 

further  debate,  carried  in  the  Lower  House  by  amendments  to  the  State  constitution,  reported 

176  yeas  to  132  nays,  the  bill  was  put  to  the  by  the  constitutional  commission,  were  agreed 

vote  again  on  the  9th,  and  passed — ^yeas  109,  upon.    Pursuant  to  the  present  constitution, 

nays  149.    The  Senate  passed  it  on  the  same  these  amendments  came  before  the  Legislature 

day.  of  1876  for  approval  or  rejection,  in  whole  or 

The  bill  entitled  "  To  restrain  the  sale  and  in  part.    Those  concurred  in  by  the  members 

use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State,"  which  of  that  body  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 

was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  sub-  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  a  special  election 

jects  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  during  this  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  within  four  months 

session,  was,  after  warm  and  excited  debate,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislature, 

finally  defeated.    Though  favored  by  a  large  The  provisions  of  the  amendments  of  general 

number  of  members,  its  passage  met  with  such  interest  which  were   agreed   upon   may  be 

decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  othera  who  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  No  county, 

were  most  friendly  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  city,  borough,  town,  or  village,  shall  give  any 

but  maintained  that  this  bill,  notwithstanding  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit, 

the  words  of  its  title  were  apparently  in  favor  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  or  own  any 

of  prohibition,  was  introduced,  and  its  passage  stock  or  bonds  in  any  association  or  corpora- 

strenuouslyadvocated,  in  the  interest  of  liquor-  tion.    In  the  article  on  the  right  of  suffrage 

dealers.    After  a  long  contest  the  vote  was  the  word  ^*  white  "  is  stricken  out,  and,  in  or- 

taken,  on  July  9th,  and  the  bill  was  rejected :  der  to  put  an  end  to  all  question  on  woman 

yeas  137,  nays  156.  suffrage,  the  word  "  male,"  expunged  by  the 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  es-  constitutional  commission,  is  restored.    In  time 

tablishing  the  new  judiciary  system,   which  of  war,  no  elector  in  the  service  of  the  State  or 

took  effect  in  August,  1674,  the  Governor  and  national  Government,   in  the  army  or  navy. 

Council  appointed  the  six  judges  constituting  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  ab- 

the  two  new  courts,  as  follows:    For  the  Su-  sence  from  his  election-district,  and  the  Legis- 

perior    Court :   Chief^ustice  Samuel  Newell  latnre  shall  provide  the  manner  in  which  the 

JBelL,  of  Manchester ;  Associate  Justices,  Wil-  vote  of  such  absent  elector  shall  be  received, 

liam  Spencer  Ladd,  of  Lancaster,  and  Francis  The  Legislature  may  pass  laws  to  deprive  per- 

A.  Faulkner,  of  Keene.    (Mr.  Bell  graduated  sons  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bribery,  of  whatever 
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kind,  of  therigbt  ofsoffrage.  Members  of  the  ix^ries  resulting  in  death,  or  for  usuries  to 
Le^slatore  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Toes-  person  or  property.  No  act  e^all  proscribe 
day  in  November,  and  they  shall  receive  $500  limitation  of  time  within  which  salts  may  be 
annnally  daring  the  time  for  which  they  are  brought  against  corporations  for  usuries  to 
elected,  and  no  other  allowance  or  emolament,  person  or  property,  or  for  other  causes,  dif- 
for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  shall  be  al-  ferent  from  that  fixed  by  the  general  laws, 
lowed  them.  No  law  shall  be  revived  or  No  trust  funds  shall  be  invested  in  the  bondg 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title  only,  but  the  or  stock  of  any  private  corporation,  unless  such 
act  revived  or  the  section  amended  shall  be  investment  be  aathorized  by  the  person  crest- 
inserted  at  length  in  the  bill.  No  general  ing  the  trust  The  Legislature  may  establidi 
law  shall  embrace  any  provision  of  a  private,  a  court  or  courts  with  original  jurisdiction  over 
special,  or  local  character.  No  act  shall  be  all  cases  of  condemnation  of  lands  and  assess- 
passed  which  shall  provide  that  any  existing  ments  for  improvements.  There  shall  not  be 
law,  or  any  part  thereof^  shall  be  made  or  more  than  two  justices  of  the  inferior  Court 
deemed  a  part  of  the  act ;  nor  shall  any  act  be  of  Oommon  Pleas  in  any  county  in  the  State, 
passed  which  enacts  that  any  existing  law,  or  Not  more  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  shall 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  applicable,  except  by  be  elected  in  a  township,  nor  more  than  one 
inserting  it  in  such  act.  The  Legislature  shall  in  a  city  ward,  and  the  Legidature  ^all  pre- 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  scribe  by  law  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  such  justices  to  possess,  and  also  provide  for 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  thesummary  suspension  of  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  for  misconduct  in  office.  No  amendmeot  to 
eighteen  years.  The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  charter  of  any  municipal  corporation  shall 
the  members  of  each  House  of  the  Legislature  be  received  by  the  Legislature  after  thirty  dajs 
shall  be  required  for  the  passage  of  every  law  from  the  first  day  of  die  meeting  thereof  pub- 
for  granting,  continuing,  altering,  amending,  lie  notice  of  wnich  must  be  previously  given, 
or  renewing  charters  for  banks  or  similar  cor-  No  act  of  the  Legislature  shall  take  effect  unUi 
porations ;  and  all  such  charters  shall  be  lim-  the  4th  day  of  July  next  after  its  passage,  un- 
ited to  twenty  years.  less  by  a  vote  <xP  two-thirds  of  both  Houa». 

The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  private,  local.  By  act  approved  March  27, 1874,  the  Legis- 
or  special  laws,  regulating  the  internal  aflfairs  lature  authorized  and  directed  the  sale  of  the 
of  towns  and  counties,  appointing  local  offices  famous  iron  war-vessel  known  as  the  Stevens 
or  commissions  to  regulate  municipal  afiflairs,  Battery,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  con- 
impaneling  grand  or  petit  jurors,  or  granting  struction  since  1843,  and  which  was  originsllj 
to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  designed  by  R.  L.  and  £.  A.  Stevens,  and  left, 
any  exclusive  privilege  whatever,  but  may  pass  by  the  will  of  the  latter,  to  the  State  of  New 

feneral  laws  providing  for   all  such  cases.  Jersey.    The  present  dimensions  of  the  vessel 

'roperty  shall  oe  assessed  for  taxes  under  gen-  are :  Length,  400  feet ;  beam,  45  feet ;  depth, 

eral  laws,  and  by  uniform  rules,  according  to  24^  feet;   boilers,  10  feet;   engines,  4  feet; 

its  true  value.    If  any  bill  passed  by  the  Legis-  maximum  horse-power,  6,000.    The  battery 

lature  and  presented  to  the  Governor  contain  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  General    George  B. 

several  items  of  appropriation  of  money,  the  McOlellan.    About  $2,500,000  has  be^  ez- 

Govemor  may  object  to  one  or  more  of  such  pended  upon  the  vessel,  and  it  is  estdmated 

items  while  approving  other  portions  of  the  bill,  that  about  $800,000  more  will  be  necessary  to 

The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  not  be  elected  complete  it  as  a  war-vessel,  or  $200,000  as  a 

by  the  Legislature  to  any  office  during  the  term  merchant-vessel. 

for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  Governor.  The  vess^  having  been  offered  for  sale,  the 
Judges  of  the  inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  bids  were  opened  November  2d,  when  it  was 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  found  that  the  highest  sum  absolutely  ofifered 
State  Treasurer  shall  hold  office  three  years,  was  $106,000.  A  conditional  offer  of  $145,000, 
The  keeper  of  the  State-prison  is  to  be  nom-  however,  was  made  by  the  United  States  Sec- 
inated  by  the  Governor.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  retary  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  sheriffs  Congress,  and  their  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
shall  annually  renew  their  bonds.  No  county  chase.  An  arrangement  was  thereupon  made 
shall  be  divided,  or  have  any  part  taken  from  with  the  highest  absolute  bidder,  by  which  Lis 
it,  unless  a  mcgority  of  the  people  of  the  coanty  offer  will  be  held  in  abeyance,  in  order  to  af- 
80  consent.  An  elector  must  be  a  resident  of  ford  the  United  States  sufficient  time  within 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  for  thirty  days  which  to  secure  the  vessel. 
prior  to  an  election  before  he  can  vote.  No  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
member  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  his  in  Trenton,  on  the  27th  of  August,  when 
term,  be  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  Gov-  George  A.  Halsey  was  unanimously  nominated 
emor  or  the  Legislature  to  any  civil  office  in  as  candidate  for  Governor.  The  resolutions 
the  State  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  its  adopted  are  as  follows : 

emolmnents  increased,   during  the  time  for  ^^  ^hat  the  Kepublicans  of  New  Je«ey,  in 

which  he  was  elected.     N  o  act  of  the  Legisla-  entering  upon  a  loeal  oonteat  for  the  poUtioal  contiol 

tare  shall  liodt  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  of  the  State,  at  a  time  midway  between  two  naticnal 
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elections,  deem  H  unnocesaaiy  to  advert  to  nAtiozial  m  a  orime  against  free  government  the  open  and 

qnesiione,  farther  than  to  declare :  secret  supi>ort  which  the  present  Federal  Administra- 

1.  7hat  we  approve  and  will  continue  to  uphold  tion  has  ffiven  to  notorious  adventurers  and  plun- 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Bepublican  party  was  derers,  who  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  people 
founded,  and  which,  during  fourteen  years  of  asoen-  of  States  impoverished  by  war  and  weakened  in  re- 
dene/  in  the  national  Government,  have  resulted  in  sources  by  repeated  calamities, 
the  preaervation  of  the  Union ;  in  the  extinction  of  8.  The  restoration  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  only 
slftvery ;  in  the  reorganization  of  aU  the  States ;  in  true  basis  of  the  currencpr  of  the  country.  The 
aecuring  equal  political  rights  to  all  citizens :  in  the  prompt  resumption  of  specie  pay  moots,  and  the  pay- 
maintenance  or  the  national  credit;  in  the  aiminu-  ment  of  all  national  inaebteauesa  in  the  money  rec- 
tion  of  the  public  debt;  in  the  reduction  of  taxes;  ognized  by  the  civilized  world. 
in  the  honorable  adjustment  of  foreign  compU-  4.  Beoognlzing  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
cations ;  in  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  power  by  which  the  legitimate  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
and  dignity  abroad  and  prosperitv  at  home ;  and  in  emment  may  be  assisted,  we  advocate  a  true  revenue 
courageous  efforts  to  expose  official  delinquencies  reform  that  will  secure  to  labor  both  steadiness  and 
and  promote  integrity  in  public  trusts.  compensation,  by  equitable  and  judicious  tariff  laws. 

8.  That  President  Grant,  who  has  borne  so  large  6.  Opposition   to   the  civil-rights   bill  as  detri- 

a  part  in  producing  these  results  by  his  skill  in  war  mental  to  the  cause  of  education,  fatal  to  the  true 

and  his  wisdom  in  administration,  deaervea  our  un-  interests  of  the  race  in  whose  interest  it  is  ostensi- 

abated  oonfldeuce.  bly  required.    The  daily  evidence  is  with  us,  of  the 

8.  That  we  are  in  &vor  of  such  national  legis-  uselessness  of  attempting  to  compel  by  law  that 

lation  aa  will  maintain  inflexibly  the  ftith  of  the  which  is  repelled  byifature.    The  attempt  so  to  do 

Government  to  its  creditors,  and  secure  the  speedy  adds  meanness  to  foUv,  in  attempting  to  force  upon 

resumption  of  specie  payments.  a  defenaelesa  people  that  which  we  refuse  to  do  our- 

BeaoUed^  That,  while  not  unmindful  of  the  good  selves.  Bom  of  vindictive  partisanship,  intended 
of  the  whole  country,  we  feel  at  liberty  in  this  pure-  for  humiliation,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the 
ly  State  contest  to  maintain  especially  the  interests  civil-rights  bill  would  foment  the  worst  oassions  of 
of  New  Jersey,  to  remember  ner  peculiar  position  both  races,  give  pretext  for  constant  Federal  inter- 
between  two  great  manufaoturinff  and  commerci^  ference,  and  indefinitely  delay  the  return  of  peace 
States  in  the  path  of  our  vast  national  traffic,  to  be  and  mrosperity. 

justly  proud  of  her  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  6.  That  the  attempt  of  the  Grant  party  as  repre- 

uer  commercial  facilities,  her  great  sj^stem  of  rail-  sented  by  the  migonty  in  Congress,  led  by  Senator 

roods,  and  her  important  manufacturing  interests.  Frelinghuyaen  of  this  State,  to  establish  a  new  sedi- 

and  to  be  watchful  against  any  form  of  national  tion  law,  and  to  subiect  the  press  of  the  country  to 

leffislatioii  and  any  theories  of  political  economy  a  new  censorship  and  new  forms  of  punishment  to 

which  shall  tend  to  lessen  her  advantages,  to  cripple  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants  of 
her  industries,  or  diminish  her  sources  of  wealth; 
and  therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  and 
such  equal  internal  taxation  as  will  afford  protection 

to  domestio  manufkctures  and  best  promote  and  en-  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of 

courage  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.    And  such  legislation. 

for  the  same  reasons  we  are  in  favor  of  the  estab-  7.  Opposition  to  the  government  of  municipalities 

lishment  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Jersev  City,  in  order  by  legislative  commisaions.    'We  favor  a  system  of 

to  secure  to  New  Jersey  the  just  advantage  of  her  general  laws  by  which  all  corporate  power  is  ren- 

unrivaled  harbors,  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  com-  dered  equally  accessible  and  responsible, 

meroe  in  its  natural  channel  through  her  territory.  8.  Condemnation  of  prominent  Federal  officials 

Baohsed^  That  in  regard  to  State  affairs  we  com-  and  the  inaction  of  leading  Administration  organs 

mend  and  will  pursue   the  measures  and  policy  and  speakers  that  have  rendered   the  third-term 

adopted  by  the  republican  party  during  its  control  question  a  live  issue  before  the  people.    We  oppose 

of  tne  State  government,  viz. :  a  third  term  for  any  presidential  candidate,  no  mat- 

1.  The  general  railroad  system  and  the  consequent  ter  what  his  political  associations. 

diminution  of  corrupting  influences  in  legislation.  9.  Recognizing  in  labor  the  true  basis  of  a  nation's 

2.  The  judicious  amendment  of  the  State  obnsti-  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  recognizing  its  right  to 
tution.                                                               *  obtain  full  and  equitable  remuneration,  we  extend 

8.  The  generous  support  of  our  system  of  public  to  our  fdlow-citizens  now  out  of  employment  our 

education.  sincere  sympathies. 

4.  The  wise  management  and  liberal  extension  of  10.  That  tne  assumption  by  the  Bepublican  Gon- 
our  public  institutions  for  penal,  sanitary,  and  chari-  vention  of  crfcdit  for  the  passage  of  the  General  Bail- 
table  purposes.  road  Law  is  as  impudent  aa  it  is  false,  this  measure 

6.  And  the  general  promotion  of  the  varied  in-  so  destructive  of  monopoly  having  been  originated 

dustries  of  the  State  so  far  as  tiiey  lie  within  the  and  sustained  in  both  oranches  of  the  Legislature 

sphere  of  State  control.  by  distinguished  Democrats. 

The  Democracy  «8e«nWed  in  State  Oonven-  tblVbHo'brnrM^d\\Tr^olwJX"'w;S 

tion  in  Trenton  on  tne  loth  of  September,  nom-  secured,  they  shall  be  held  by  law  to  an  exact, 

inated  Joseph  D.  Bedle  for  Governor,   and  prompt,  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  to 

agreed  upon  the  following  platform  of  prin-  the  public.    ,     ,„     , 

ciplefl,  reported    by  ex -Governor  Randolph  .  12  That  the  illegal  issue  of  paper  promises  in 

frL  the  Sommittei  on  Resolutions :  S/p^n^S^lilriS^^^^^^ 

The  Democracy  of  New  Jersev,  in  convention  as-  oly  of  trade— and  the  laboring-man  should  be  left 

sembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  princi-  free  to  purcliase  when  and  where  he  deems  proper, 

pies:  In  addition  to  the  declaration  of  principles  the 

1.  Bi^d  restriction  of  the  Government,  both  State  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  assert : 

and  national,  to  the  powers  of  government  expressly  That  Bepublican  administrations  are  no  longer  en- 
granted  or  necessarily  implied  by  the  Constitution,  titled  to  tne  confidence  and  support  of  the  people, 

2.  Favoring  equal  political  rights  for  all,  and  con-  because — 

denining  all  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness  that  They  have  wantonly  violated  the  pledges  upon 

infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any,  they  protest  against  which  they  came  into  power,  and  failed  to  adhere  to 

Fedenl  interferenoe  in  popular  elections ;  denounce  their  professed  principles. 
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The7  have  claimed,  without  reffard  to  fiicte,  to  have 
alone  preserved  the  union  of  the  States ;  sustained 
the  national  credit;  extinguished  slavery;  when, 
but  for  the  Democracy  of  the  country  and  its  men 
and  means,  everv  Bepublican  administration  would 
have  miserably  iSuled. 

They  have  been  so  wastefVil  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, so  extravagant  in  expenditure,  and  so  lenient 
to  defalcations,  that  the  puolio  debt  remains  to-day 
a  terrible  and  dangerous  burden,  and  taxation  an 
onerous  weight. 

They  have  had  the  power  to  permanently  settle 
the  financial  question,  out  have  tailed  to  do  so,  and 
are  responsibie  for  the  wide-spread  stagnation  in 
business  which  to-dav  threatens  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  to  our  people ;  labor  is  poorly  paid,  or  without 
employinent,  and  the  promised  "  golden  era"  proves 
a  delusion. 

They  have  failed  to  make  our  name  respected 
abroaa;  our  flag  has  been  insulted,  and  a  miserable 
naval  farce  made  to  stand  instead  of  the  prompt  vin- 
dication required  bv  our  people;  our  citizens  have 
been  executed  by  foreign  powers,  without  color  of 
law  or  trial  by  jury,  ana  no  reparation  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  outrage. 

They  have  had  official  corruption  presented  to 
them  in  every  form,  and  committed  by  all  grades  of 
Federal  officers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  universal  judgment  of  the 
people  in  condemnation,  not  a  single  instance  of 
note,  of  exemplary  punishment,  has  been  made  by 
Bepublican  authority. 

They  endanger  republican  institutions  by  endors- 
ing the  Administration  of  a  President  whose  power 
is  being  used  for  his  indefinite  reelection  to  the 
chief  magistracy. 

Thev  have  used  the  military  power  of  the  country 
to  intimidate  voters  at  the  polls,  have  forced  aliens 
and  strangers  of  vile  character  to  the  highest  offices 
of  many  States,  and  by  the  same  illegal  power  have 
practicallyprotccted  tnem  while  robbmff  defenseless 
people.  Federal  judges  have  issued  illegal  orders 
in  support  of  outrage,  and  remain  to-day  unpunished 
and  unimpeached. 

They  have  put  in  office  at  the  Federal  capital,  as 
managers  of  District  aflbirs,  a  set  of  men  whose  rob- 
beries in  brief  t'me  have  never  been  excelled  in 
boldness  or  amount.  Yet  the  chief  of  tliis  notorious 
^ang,  in  defiance  of  decent  respect  for  public  opin- 
ion, was  renominated  to  office  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

By  complacent  assumptions  of  superior  patriot- 
ism, integrity,  and  intelligence,  the  Bepublican  par- 
ty of  New  Jersey  have  invoked  public  criticism,  and 
we  stand  ready  before  the  people  of  the  State  to 
make  good  our  charges  against  tnem  in  general  and 
in  detul. 

The  election  held  in  November  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  Mr.  Bedle,  by  a  migority  of  13,- 
283  votes,  he  having  received  97,288  votes, 
while  84,050  were  cast  for  Mr.  Halsey.  The 
vote  for  Governor  aggregated  181,333,  being 
12,291  greater  than  that  cast  for  President  in 
1872,  and  22,588  greater  than  the  gubernato- 
rial vote  of  1 871.  The  mfigority  for  President 
Grant  in  1872  was  14,810 ;  for  Parker,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  1871,  6,979. 
The  following  Congressmen  were  elected  in 
1874: 

Dlst.      I.- Clement  H.  Sinnlckson Bepublican. 

''       n.~Samnel  A.  Dobbins '* 

*♦  IIL— Miles  Ross Democrat. 

"  IV.— Bobert  HamUton 

*♦  V.~Aug:u«tu8  W.  Cutter " 

*•  VI.— Frederick  H,  Tcese " 

**  Yn.— AagustOB  A.  Hardenbezg ** 


The  Legialatiire  of  1875  is  daasified  as  fol- 
lows: 


PARTIES. 

SmaU. 

HOM. 

JfliBtBdkL 

Democrats.. 

8 
18 

41 

19 

49 

Bepublicans 

8S 

Democratic  mi^. 

6* 

Si 

17 

The  Democrats,  therefore,  have  a  m^joritj 
of  22  in  the  House,  and  17  on  joint  ballot, 
while  ^e  Republicans  have  a  mcgority  of  o  in 
the  Senate. 

.  The  receipts  and  dishursements  of  the  sey- 
eral  funds  daring  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1874,  were  as  foDows : 


FUNDS. 

B«Mlpta.        i   l3UtmuMtmli. 

Agricul to ral  College  Amd.. 

$6,960  00 
8.560  00 

S88,884  65 

l,M8,6«r  SO 

1,707,141  08 

173,048  54 

$6,960(10 

utiis; 

War-ftind 

8chool-ftind(incladi2ig  State 
KchooUtaz  1 i«TrtT'. 

2S6,9«7:S 
1,869.4810(1 

State-faod •. 

1,618,416  U 

In  bank,  November  1, 1878. 

Total 

|8,68a.lM9T 

$84»M66I6 

Amount  in  bank  to  credit  of  all  the  fonds, 
October  81,  1874,  $272,860.81. 

The  Controller  estimates  the  expenditure 
for  1875  at  $1,400,000,  exclusive  of  the  two-mifi 
tax  for  schools.  The  revenue  ^excluding  the 
State  school  tax)  is  estimated  at  $1,610,000,  m- 
cluding  $680,000  from  usual  sources,  and  $930,- 
000  from  taxes  which  go  into  8tate  and  war 

fiinds. 

The  war  debt  amounts  to  about  $2,500,000. 
It  is  represented  by  bonds  of  which  ahout 
$100,000  fall  due  annually.  The  payment  of 
principsJ  and  interest  is  met  by  tax  and  the 
mcome  of  the  sinking-fund.  The  investmente 
of  the  sinking-fund  amount  to  a  little  over  $1,- 
800,000.  The  war  debt  will  be  reduced  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  sinking-fund  in  about 
twelve  years  without  resorting  to  additional 
taxation.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  taxes 
to  pay  the  war  debt  will  diminiah  with  each 
successive  year.  The  tax  levy  for  the  purpoea 
of  both  the  State  and  war  funds  is  only  one  and 
a  half  mills. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  as  retanied 
from  the  several  counties  for  1874  was  $619,- 
057,908,  being  an  increase  of  $10,929,762  over 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

New  Jersey  has  no  institution  for  th6  edncar 
tion  of  its  deaf  and  dumb,  blmd  or  feeble- 
minded ;  but  about  $40,000  are  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  their  support  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  States.  The  establisbment 
of  State  institutions  for  these  classes  has  been 
strongly  urged.  There  are  two  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  Lunatic  Asylnm,  in 
Trenton,  was  opened  in  1868,  since  which  time 
4,588  have  been  under  treatment,  of  whomaboot 
8,000  have  been  discharged  as  recovered  or  im- 
proved. At  the  close  of  1874  the  asylum  con- 
tained 655  patients,  of  whom  106  were  snp- 
ported  by  friends.    The  maintenance  of  the 

*  Bepublican  nuOority. 
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insane  ia  this  instdtation  dnrtsg  the  ^ear  coat  style,  and  will  accoDiinodate  abont  1,000  pa- 

tbe  State  a  little  over  (42,000.    About  ^31,000  tienta. 

were  received  for  private  patients,  and  the  bal-  Prior  to  1870,  $80,000  was  annaallf  appro- 

HDce  of  the  receipts,  amoaQting  to  a  little  lew  priated  bj  the  Legislature  for  the  maiDtenance 

tliaD  (170,000,  came  from  the  conaties.    Tbe  of  convicts  in  the  State-prison  in  Trenton ; 

State  also  pud  for  care  of  the  insane,  to  the  hot  since  that  time  the  institation  has  been  a 

autliorities  of  three  coonties  in  which  asjlnma  source  of  income  to  the  State.   The  receipts  of 

have  been  eatablished,  |11,S24.   About  three  the  prison  during  the  yearendingOctoberSlat 

miles  from  Morristown  one  of  the  largest  and  amounted  to  1104,041. BS,  of  which  (101,818.71 

inged  institutions  for  tbe  insane  in  the  was  received  for  the  labor  of  convicts  o 


conutr;  is  approaching  comptetion.     It  will  tracts.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the 

probably  be  read;  for  occupying  on  or  before  was  $58,807.05,  not  including  the  salaries  of 

Janaary  1,  1676,  and  with  uCe  and  equipments  officers  or  the  amonut  expended  hj  the  Board 

will  coat  about  (2,000,000.    The  grounds  em-  of  Inspectors,  prior  to  March  Sd,  for  repairs 

brace  416   acres.      The  entire  length   of  the  and  improvementa.      Of  the  net  gain  of  the 

bnilding  is  1,343  feet,  and  the  depth,  from  the  prison  ((45,2S4),  (80,000  was  paid  into  the 

front  of  the  main  centre  to  the  rear  of  tbe  es-  State  Treasary,  making,  with  two  former  paj- 

treine  wing,  643  feet.    The  wings  on  the  right  ments,  (80,000  that  has  been  realized  from 

oud  left  of  the  centre  building  are  three  stories  this  source  in  three  years.    The  namber  of 

high,  except  those  at  the  extreme  ends,  which  prisoners  October  3lBt  was  SS3. 

ore  two  stories.    It  is  built  principally  of  light  The  State  Beforin  School  for  JuTeniieBelin- 

granite,  quarried  on  the  groonda,  in  ornamental  qnents  is  at  Jamesbnrg.    The  number  of  boys 


at  the  close  of  1874  was  184.  The  total  nam-  stead  of  the  townships,  and  the  funds  are  ap- 
ber  during  the  year  was  235.  They  are  chiefly  portioned  amoDg  the  different  districts  accord- 
employed  in  making  ohura  and  stools,  and  in  ing  to  tbe  school  population.  Every  district 
farm-labor.                                                                ,  is  required  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least 

Tbe  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  a  nine  months  in  the  year,  or  forfeit  its  share  of 

fsrm  of  80  acres  near  Trenton.     Since  the  the  apportionment.      Tbe   permanent  school 

opening  of  the  school  in  1872,40  girls  have  fund  amounts  to  (857,426.    The  amount  of  tbe 

tieen  received,  of  whom  19  were  remuning  at  income  from  this  fnnd  that  is    devoted   to 

tlie  close  of  1674.  schools  is  determined  by  the  Le^slatnre,  and 

A  home  for  disabled  soldiers  is  supported  by  is  now  (85,000  annnally ;  the  remainder  of  tbe 

tbe  State  in  Newark,  in  which  1,865  benefici-  income  goes  to  increase  the  principal.   In  1871 

ifies  were  cared  for  in  1874 ;  tbe  number  re-  the  State  gave  to  the  free-school  ftmd  the  pro- 

maining  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  844.  ceeds  of  sales  and  rentals  of  all  riparian  lands 

Tbe  Soldiers'  Children's  Home  in  Trenton,  lying  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  and 

also  a  State  institotion,  had  at  the  close  of  chiefly  in  and  near  the  harbor  of  Kew  York  on 

1874  155  children,  of  whom  9S  were  boys  and  the  New  Jersey  shore.    These  lands  wilt  add 

51  girls.  to  this  fund  not  less  than  (5,000,000,  and  pos- 

Prior  to  April,  1871,  New  Jersey  had  no  sibly  (10,000,000.     The  sources  and  amoimt 

!Vee-scbool  system,  but  its  schools  were  then  of  the  funds  for  tbe  support  of  the  schools  for 

made  free.     The  tax  for  school  purposes  is  the  year  ending  Ai^nst  81,  1874,  were:   1. 

now  assessed  and  collected  by  tbe  State  in-  The  two-mill  State  tax,  which  amounted  to 
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$1,226,502;  2.  Additional  State  appropriation,  of  Trenton;  and  Lewis  W.  Oakley,  of  Elizar 

inclading  the  incomo  of  the  Bchool-fand,  $100,-  beth.    The  committee  recommend  the  passage 

000;  8.  Intereat  of  the  snrplas  revenue,  $31,-  of  a  law  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health 

578;   4.  Township  tax,  $23,834;   5.  District  and  Vital  Statistics,  similar  to  those  in  Kassa- 

and  city  tax  for  teachers^  salaries,  $311,161 :  chusetts  and  Michigan.     The  dattea  of  thia 

Total,  $1,691,160,  besides  $613,288  derived  board  are  stated  in  the  following  recommenda- 

from  district  and  city  taxation  for  building  and  tion : 

repairing  school-houses.    The  more  immediate  The  board  shAll  take  cognizance  of  the  intemts 

supervision  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  of  health  and  life  among  the  citixens  of  thia  Stat«. 

Superintendent  and  county  superintendents,  all  They  ahall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inqui- 

of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  "^?  i? 'SfS?f  „!P  *  mJ2^?^^!1v*J'?i,'*T'  ""^  ^^T^ 

T7 1       .  •           A       J.               •  X     J     X  AU<1  especiallj  of  epidemics  and  the  sources  of  mor- 

Education.     County  supenntendents  are  au-  uiity,  and  the  erfects  of  localities,  employments, 

thorized  to  hold  exammations  and  grant  cer-  oonaitions.  and  circamstances  on  the  public  hoilth ; 

tificates  to  teachers.     A  law  forbidding  cor-  and  they  shall  gather  such  information  in  respect  to 

poral  punishment  in  schools  was  enacted  in  these  mttttera  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  diffusion 

1867.    The  «,ndition  of  the  public  schools  for  :Sd%»at?;J^^tLtXu5f.=:: 

the  year  ending  August  81,  1874,  is  shown  in  and  the  methods  of  prevention.   TheyshaU  oonveni 

the  following  statement :  on  the  call  of  any  two  members,  and  appoint  aohur- 

Namber  of  school  districts 1,809  rntm,  who  shall  call  meeti nffs  as  often  as  every  three 

"*■              "      baUdlngs 1,498  months,  or  when  requested  to  do  so  by  two  mem- 

"              **      departments 2.885  bers  of  the  board.    They  shall,  in  the  month  of  De- 
Capacity  of  public  •chools. 155,15«  ceraber,  make  report  to  the  Governor  of  their  inves- 

Number  Of  u^s^cUrian^pHv^^^^^^^                             258  t^^don.  -^^^^^^^                             ^^'t^'At. 

»      Of  persons  between  6  and  18  yearsold       898,000  member  1st.  with  such  suggestions,  as  to  legislaure 

"      enrolled  in  public  schools  (68  per  action,  as  they  may  deem  neoessary. 

A^f 2hi: ;VV;;'^;;V-: ;i4\;;;;;;;V ^SSJ  Joseph  D.  Bbdle,  the  present  Governor  of 

Aversffe  attenoaace  (63  per  cent.) 9o,SS4  xr        t                       i.          •      xr             ^^^   ^^ 

Attendance  upon  private  schools  (19  per  ceut.)        86l687  J^ew  Jersey,  was  bom  m  Monmouth  Count  J, 

Number  not  atteDdin«Bchooi(«6  per  cent,j...       71,886  in  that  State,  in  1830.    Having  been  admitted 

»^Stfrof^*^??in'ifabiic  ;ibii;i!°~- "  ^iSo  t?  Ae  bar,  he  became  proeecuting-attoniey  of 

Arerage  wsges  per  month $66  T7  the  county.     When  Governor  Parker  was  fir^ 

^A^SSiS'^i*  teachers. ^256  elected,  he  appointed  Mr.  Bedle  Circuit  Jndjge, 

Total  amount  appropriated  tor  »chooi8\\*.\*!.\\'|9,8D4,898  and  in  1878  reappointed  him  to  that  position 

Total  amount  for  main tolning  schools $1,091460  for  seven  years.    -In  that  year  he  was  promi- 

ly^l^i^i^t''o?l!^i^dii:ii;ri;^ii»i^  ••'"*'™  nently  named  for  Chancellor,  but  the  choice 

cordinff  to  school  population $6  67  fell  upon  Mr.  Runy on. 

According  to  avenge  attendance $17  67  NEW  YORK.   The  Legislature  continued  in 

In  several  of  the  manufacturing  cities  and  session  till  April  80th.    The  measure  of  most 

towns  evening-schools  are  maintained  for  adults  general  interest  passed  was  perhaps  the  bill 

and  others  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools,  for   compulsory  education,   which,   notvrith- 

Th ere  is  a  State  institution  in  Trenton  for  train-  standing  considerable  opposition,  became  a 

ing  teachers,  comprising  a  Normal  School  and  law  May  11th,  to  take  effect  January  1, 1875. 

a  Model  School.     There  are  two  courses  of  It  requires  all  parents,  and  those  who  have 

study  in  the  former,  one  of  two  and  one  of  the  care  of  ohildren  between  the  ages  of  eight 

three  years.    During  the  year  ending  July  1,  and  fourteen  years,  to  see  that  they  are  in- 

1874,  there  were  12  instructors  and  269  pupils  structed  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 

in  the  Normal,  and  17  instructors  and  448  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  at  least 

Supils  in  the  Model  School.  The  Farnham  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year,  either  at  school 
chool,  at  Beverly,  which  is  aided  by  the  State,  or  at  home,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
serves as  a  preparatory  institution  for  the  dition  of  the  child  may  render  such  instruc- 
Normal  School.  Since  1871  the  State  has  sup-  tion  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
ported  a  free-library  system  in  the  public  Eight  of  the  fourteen  weeks'  attendance  at 
schools  by  extending  aid  to  such  districts  as  school  must  be  consecutive.  Any  person  neg- 
raise  funds  for  this  purpose ;  nearly  400  free  lecting  to  comply  with  this  requirement  is 
school-libraries  have  been  established  and  re-  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  the  first  of- 
oeive  annual  aid  from  the  State.  fense.  For  each  succeeding  violation,  after 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis-  having  been  properly  notified,  the  offender 
lature  of  1874  to  examine  into  the  sanitary  shall  pay  five  dollars  for  every  week,  not  ex- 
needs  of  the  State,  into  the  deficiencies  of  ex-  ceeding  thirteen  in  any  year,  during  which  he 
isting  laws  as  to  the  securement  of  vital  sta-  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  fines 
tistics,  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  or  what-  thus  collected  are  to  be  devoted  to  school  pur- 
ever  concerns  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  poses. 

disease,  have  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  No  person  shall  employ  any  child  under  the 

the  subjects  referred  to  them.    The  committee  age  of  fourteen  years  to  labor  in  any  business 

was  composed  of  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  Metuchin  during  school-hours,  unless  the  child  has  been 

(chairman) ;  James  R.  Mercein,  of  Jersey  Oity ;  instructed,  either  at  school  or  at  home,  for  at 

Samuel  Lilly,  of   Lambertville ;   George  H.  least  fourteen  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  next  pre- 

Cook,  of  New  Brunswiok;  William  Elmer,  Jr.,  ceding  the  year  in  which  such  ohUd  shall  be 
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employed.  The  child  mnst  also  ftimiah  a  writ- 
ten certiticftte  of  having  received  snch  instmo- 
tioQ.  The  penalty  for  violating  this  provision 
is  titj  dollarB  for  every  offense. 

In  every  school  district  the  truatees  are  re- 
quired in  September  and  February  to  eiamine 
into  the  aitoation  of  the  children  employed  in 
all  mann  facto  ring  estahliahments ;  and  maaa- 
facturera  nmat  furnish  a  correct  list  of  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
yeara  employed. 

Tmateea  are  required  to  furnish  tost-booka 
ivben  the  parenta  or  guardians  are  uoable  to 
do  so.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  to 
compel  the  child  Cu  attend  school,  and  shall  ao 
State  in  writing,  the  child  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  an  habitaa!  truant. 

Boards  of  inatmction  and  trustees,  in  cities, 
Bchool  districts,  etc.,  are  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  loalce  all  oeedfnl  provisions  and  regula- 
tions concerning  habitual  truaots,  and  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
found  wandering  about  the  streeta  unring 
schoid-hoars,  having  do  lawful  ooonpatioD  or 


businesB,  and  growing  np  in  ignorance;  and  to 
provide  for  their  instruction  and  coofinement, 
when  necessary,  sobject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ooart  of  the  district. 
The  statistics  of  the  common  schools  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  18T4,  are  as  fol- 

Tadl  receipt!.  iDClDdtng  biUace  on  band 

Toti  Bipeniilliiret »10,7I9,7«  «1 

Amotmt  iiaid  (or  tuclien'  nsgee ST.MS.OBO  W 

fnniltnre, etc. . . .'^. °V*'.'... ..".'.    $I.7Sl,Sea  « 

EaCiniatedta>aeofKb«>l-lu)iuesmadBiles.t^T14,13ga) 

ToMi  natnber  of  ■chaol-hODter 11,77S 

Number  at  BChaol  dlatrlcta,  eiclaelTe  of 

rtUeg l!ja» 

Teochera  emplOTed  st  the  sBma  lime  Tur 

the  full  legal  term  of  Kbool IS.SM 

Teichen  employed  dnrins  ut  portion  of 

IhovBM S9,«88 

Cblldreu  tttendiii);  pnbllc  iclioole l.OSB.OVT 

PerfODB  ittendiDz  noniul  Kboole e.seS 

Cblldrea  of  «boo1  ue  luprlvuecctaoola..  138.S10 

Valnmei  Id  Kbool  dlelricf  llbniiaa BSS.SSI 

Pcnons  In  tbe  Btate  betneen  flv«  ind 

(weutj-ont  jein  of  >ge tfiBl,SIi 

There  are  in  the  Btate  S2  literary  colleges. 
10  medical  colleges,  and  240  academies  aiui 


academical  departments  of  union  schools.  Spe- 
cial schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  science, 
are  connected  with  several  of  the  colleges. 

The  academies  of  New  York  are  regftrded 
aa  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
These,  as  wt>ll  as  most  of  tbe  colleges  and 
medical  schools,  sre  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  Board  of  Re^ent^  of  the  University,  a 
corporate  body  created  in  1787,  with  power  to 
incorporate  colleges  and  academies,  and  to  re- 
quire ftom  them  reports  as  to  their  studies, 
nnancoB,  instractora,  pupils,  etc.  It  comprises 
nineteen  memberB  elected  for  life  by  joint  bal- 
lot of  the  Lcfrislature  nn  nomination  of  tlie 
Governor,  besides  the  Governor,  Lientenant- 
Govemor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  members 
«z  officio.    The  ref^nts  make  annual  reports 


to  the  Legii>Inturo.  Academies  are  incorpo- 
mted  on  condition  that  a  certain  amount  of 
funds  is  raised  by  private  contribution.  The 
property  and  funds  of  tbe  academy  most  be 
vested  in  trnstee!<,  and  need  only  for  publio 
academic  instruction.  These  trustees  ere  ame- 
nable to  the  Legislature  and  the  courts,  and 
are  required  to  make  annnnil  reports  to  the  re- 
gents. From  1838  to  1872  140,000  derived 
from  the  literary  and  United  States  deposit 
fhnds  was  annually  distributed  among  the 
academies  according  to  the  number  of  pnpila 
passing  An  examination  held  by  tbe  regents. 
In  tl)e  latter  year  an  additional  appropriation 
of  il36.000  was  made  for  this  purpose.  Be- 
sides this,  about  $18,000  is  anniialty  distributed 
to  the  academies  for  iDstmotion  of  teachers. 
Aoademio  departments  of  nnion  schools  are 
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admitted  to  tbe  beaafita  of  these  appropris- 
tioiu  OD  the  iUDe  terms  as  academies.  Abont 
800  academies  and  academical  departments 
aonnaU7  report  to  the  regents.  lu  18T4  these 
contained  abunt  80,000  pupils  andnearlj  12,000 

The  State  Library  in  both  its  departments 
has  been  enlarged  bj  the  application  of  all  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  tmstees.     The 

Law  Library  contains  about  28,000  volumes, 
and  the  General  Library  abont  68,000,  includ- 
ing many  rare  and  valuable  worta. 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  State,  on  the 
80tb  of  September,  19T8,  was  ^6,530,406. 
On  September  80,  16T4,  it  amonDted  to  ¥80,- 
199,Me,  claesifled  aa  foliows: 

OflnenlfDud t>,W<.BM 

ConHngent 68,(100 

Osial io,«ao.«o 

Bonntj I5,»1J,B00 

Toul tao,i9g,«M 

The  aotnal  rednotion  of  the  State  debt  dar- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  by  oanoellalion  of  matured 
stock!  and  $4,902,600  of  bounty  loan  7s  of 


187T,  purchased  for  the  bonnty  debt  sinking- 
fond,  doring  the  year,  waa  )S,102G,950. 

The  follotring  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  the  State  debt  on  the  SOth  of  September, 
1874,  after  dedncting  the  unapplied  balancee 
of  the  sinking-funds  at  that  date: 


(aOJW.4M  «1  IU,8U.BM  s» 
Tb«  Sum  dfbt  on  Bcptenbcr  80, 18TS,  tHei 
dedacllDK  tbe  unapplied  biltDCea  ot  Ihe 

■InklDg-fdnil*,  uniinnted  to 

On  Sipuaib«r80, 1874,  to 


i«  contrlbathns  lo  tbc   alDkliic-fiii 
dnriiw  Ibejflir  being.., 
bile  iSc  sctnr'  — ■ — '- 
icelliUOD  t 


Wblle  de  sctiul  rMaciloo  or  Ihe  debt  by 


Of  the  canel  debt,  onder  section  1  of  Article 
v.  of  the  constitation,  $1)106,420  matured 
Jonaary  1,  1874,  and  was  redeeojed  from  the 


sinking-fdnd  moneys  Rct  npai't  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  the  principal  of  the  canal  debt,  con- 
tracted nndor  section  3  of  Article  VII.,  |1,974.- 
600  fell  due  November  1, 1878,  and  I2.09B.000 
October  1,  1874 ;  and  funds  were  provided  for 
the  redemption  of  both  nuina  in  coin  by  bor- 
rowing on  the  credit  of  the  sinking-futtd. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  on  acoonnt 
of  all  the  funds,  except  the  canal  and  common- 
school  funds,  for  the  Tear  ending  September 
80,  1874,  amonntcd  to  1:26.465.370.43,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $19,636,308.86,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  S6,8S9,062.0T  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  avaUablc  balance  was  $6,494,781.44,  the 
difference  being  made  nn  by  the  defalcation  in 
tlie  State  Treasnry  in  1873  of  $304,957.91.  and 
the  sum  of  $29,222.72.  being  an  old  balance 
due  from  the  Bank  of  Bing  Sing. 

The  eipenditnree  from  the  public  Treasury 
for  edncatioDal  purposes,  daring  the  last  fiscal 
year,  amounted  to  $3,278,668.66,  of  which  $2,- 
662,032.98  were  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  tax  of 


]}  miU  forcommon  achoola.    Tlie  pnrposesfor 
which  these  expenditures  were  made  were  as 

follows : 

Arsdeiiile«,tacdlTldeii4L «in.«1I  T4 

KhoolteichUB........ JSEES 

CnmnioD-Mboiil  dlTldCBdi WIMIW 

CoraeU  Cnlrenitr "'-SS 

IndUnicbcnlf ^^!i5 

Norand  »ehool» ---■ J^S 

School  commlHloiMn'  ukrief tOJKttl 

8i;hool-Oii,Unim. l,«a^« 

BImIn Female  Colli^ WOO" 

Total $J,»TBJBI« 

Dnring  the  same  period  the  State  pwd  $338,- 
852.07  for  the  support  of  certain  dependent 
classes,  viz.:  Deaf  and  dnmb,  $120,610.94; 
blind.  $82,80T.08 ;  insane,  $102,234.07 ;  idiotic, 
$33,600.  These  amounts  do  not  inDlade  the 
large  suma  appropriated  for  bnilding-parposes 
to  the  institntions  which  have  been  in  progress 
doring  the  year. 

Ail  the  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correo- 
tional,  and  reformatory  institntions    of  tb< 
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State,  except  prisons,  whether  receiving  State 
aid  or  maintained  by  municipalities  or  other- 
wise, are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Bou^d  of  Oharities,  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  besides  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Controller, 
Attorney-General,  and  State  Oommissioners  in 
Lunacy,  all  of  whom  serve  without  pay.  The 
board  reports  annually  to  the  Legislature  con- 
cerning the  various  institutions  visited  by 
them,  which  embrace  the  State,  local,  incor- 
porated, and  private  charities  for  the  insane, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  inebriates,  juvenile 
delinquents,  orphans,  paupers,  etc.  There  are 
five  State  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  lunatic 
asylum  in  Utica,  opened  in  1848,  and  having 
accommodations  for  about  600.  Acute  cases 
are  chiefly  treated  here,  while  the  chronic  in- 
sane are  received  in  the  Willard  Asylum, 
opened  at  Ovid,  Seneca  County,  in  1869,  which, 
with  projected  improvements,  will  accommo- 
date 1,000.  The  Hudson  Biver  Hospital  for 
the  Lisane  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  State  Asylum 
in  BuflTalo,  and  the  Homosopathic  Asylum  in 
Middletown,  are  State  institutions  not  yet 
completed.  The  estimated  cost  of  each  of  the 
two  former  is  $3,000,000;  when  completed, 
each  will  accommodate  about  600  patients. 
The  institution  at  Middletown  is  smaller.  On 
September  80,  1874,  there  were  about  1,719 
inmates,  590  being  in  the  Utica  asylum,  879  in 
the  Willard,  212  in  that  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
38  in  that  at  Middletown.  There  is  also  a 
State  institution  on  Ward^s  Island,  New  York 
City,  for  insane  immigrants. 

The  prison  system  of  Kew  York  comprises 
three  State-prisons,  six  county  penitentiaries, 
two  State  and  eleven  local  reformatories,  be- 
sides county  jails,  city  prisons,  etc.  The  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  prisons  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  three  inspectors  elected  for 
three  years.  All  prison-officers  are  appointed 
by  the  inspectors.  Cigars,  shoes,  harness  and 
saddlery  hardware,  tools,  machinery,  and  axles, 
are  made  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  while  in 
the  latter  a  large  number,  of  convicts  are  em- 
ployed in  the  marble  and  lime  works.  In  the 
Clinton  prison,  at  Dannemora,  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  nails,  etc.,  from  ore  mined  on  the 
premises,  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  con- 
victs. AH  the  industries  are  managed  by  con- 
tract in  Auburn,  all  but  stone-cutting  in  Sing 
Sing,  and  none  in  Clinton  prison.  No  one  of 
the  prisons  is  self-sustaining ;  in  all  instruction 
is  afforded  to  convicts,  and  all  have  libraries. 
The  condition  of  these  institutions  for  the  year 
ending  September  80,  1874,  was  as  follows : 


Including  $26,231  miscellaneous  expenditures 
not  distributed,  the  entire  excess  of  expendi^ 
tures  was  reported  at  $588,587.  This,  how- 
ever, is  reduced  by  stock  on  hand,  permanent 
improvements,  and  unpaid  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  amounting  to  $68,858  in  favor  of 
Auburn,  $225,748  of  Clinton,  and  $163,870  of 
Sing  Sing.  With  these  deductions,  the  real 
excess  of  expenditures  over  earnings  becomes 
$131,060.  The  expense  of  maintaining  each 
convict  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  week  in  excess  of 
the  income.  The  prisons  are  full,  and  a  greater 
capacity  is  needed.  The  six  penitentiaries  are 
situated  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Brooklyn,  Boch- 
ester,  Albany  and  New  York  (BlackwelPs  Isl- 
and). In  the  three  first  named,  trades  are 
taught  to  the  inmates,  and  evening  schools  are 
held.  The  State  has  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions,  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  counties  where  situated;  but 
State  prisoners  are  confined  in  them.  The 
total  number,  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries 
at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  5,940. 

The  excess  of  advances  from  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  State-prisons  over  receipts 
from  earnings,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been 
as  follows : 


1867 $966,875 

1868 612,647 

1869 696,774 

1670 461,804 


1871 $470,800 

187S 466,881 

1878 S97,S80 

1874 668,687 


The  expense  of  nermanent  improvements 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  value  of  stock 
on  hand,  and  the  amount  due  for  sales  and 
convict-labor,  September  30, 1874,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


PRI80N& 


Anbum.. . 
Clinton.. 
Bing  BlDff. 

TotaL.. 


Vain*  of  Tur- 
muMDt  Im- 
proTtnM&li* 


140,740  10 
84,903  88 
62,809  00 


$187,148  44 


ValnfloTStoek 
onHandSnt. 


$8,078  46 

160,119  61 

19,068  60 


$188,160  66 


Debts  dna  fcr 
Stock  ■old  ADd 
CoBTiet  Labor 
OtpL  M,  1874. 


$18,646  80 
81,486  68 
98,111  10 


$142,188  68 


TotaL 


$68.868  41 
886,748  41 
168,860  79 


$467,476  61 


FRntONS. 

Aabon. 

Clinton. 

Sluff  SiBff. 

Nambdr  of  cells.. 

1,898 
1,300 
1,808 

$888,167 

$101,910 
$181,157 

688 

■  •  • 

668 

$887,678 

$188,478 
$184,806 

1,200 

Capacity  for  imuates 

In  prison  Sept  80, 1874.. 
Advances    from   State ) 

Treaanrj...  ) 

Bsmtnga 

8,608 
1,806 

$860,064 

$184,009 
$^,045 

Bxcoss  of  expendltnreB. . 

The  statute  requires  real  and  personal  estate 
to  be  assessed  for  taxation  ^'  at  the  full  and 
true  value  thereof,'^  but  it  is  maintained  hy 
high  authority  that  not  more  than  one-third 
in  value  of  the  property  liable  to  taxation  is 
placed  upon  the  assessment-rolls.  The  entire 
valuation  of  taxable  property  has  increased 
from  $1,600,999,877  in  1864  to  $2,169,307,878 
in  1874;  and  the  State  tax,  including  the 
school  tax,  from  $7,880,249  in  1864  to  $15,- 
727,483  in  1874.  The  valuation  of  1874  in- 
cluded $1,760,698,918  of  real  and  $418,608,965 
of  personal  estate.  The  rate  of  the  State  tax 
for  1874  was  7 J  mills,  viz. :  schools,  If ;  gen- 
eral purposes,  1^;  general  purposes  (defici- 
ency), -ffjf ;  bounty  debt,  2 ;  new  Oapitol,  J- ; 
asylums  and  reformatories,  -f^ ;  canal  floating 
debt,  -^ ;  new  work  on  cantds  and  extra  re- 
pairs, i ;  for  payment  of  awards  by  canal  ap- 
praisers and  commissioners,  and  certain  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  ^ ;  academies  and  union 
schools,  ^.  Of  the  above  2  mills  are  for  ordi- 
nary expenditures. 
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The  above  tax  of  7i  mills  on  the  present  sorance  Department,  who  reports  onnnallj  to 

valaation  will  yield  $15,727,482.08.  the  Legislature. 

Ezclasive  of  extraordinary  work   on  the  The  canals  of  New  York  are  an  important 

canals,  and  work  on  the  new  Oapitol  and  other  featare  in  its  commercial  facilities.    The  Erie 

pnblic  buildings,  the  following  rate  will  be  ne-  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hud- 

cessary  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year :  son  Biver,  affords  a  continuous  water-channei 

ForffODenlftind.                                              **'h  **^^^^8li  which  the  produce  of  the  Western 

ForSchoois !.*!!!!!!.'.*!!.*.*!!!."!!i.*!!.'.'!l.'!!!!.*.'l!  i|  States  and  Canada  may  reach  the  port  of  New 

For  bottn^y-ioan...............,^^.. «  York;  while  the  several  canals  traversing  the 

For  floating  canal  debt,  chapter  Wl,  law.  of  1859, ^  State  from  north  to  south  supply  transS>rta- 

Total 6  tion  facilities  to  the  interior  of  New  Yoik  and 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  consists  of  Pennsylvania.  The  canals  and  navigable  feed- 
eight  divisions,  containing  nineteen  brigades,  «™  owned  by  the  State  aggregate  867  miles  in 
composed  of  one  regiment  and  nine  separate  length,  and  the  nver  and  other  miprovemento 
troops  of  cavalry,  one  battalion  and  ten  bat-  V*oh  have  been  completed  merease  the  lengOi 
teries  of  artillery,  thirty  regiments  and  thir-  JLt ®.,*^^Sr.  ®^**^°*  .  navij^ble  waters  to 
teen  battalions  of  infantry.  Total,  officers,  »07n»le8.  This  does  not  mclude  the  sevend 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri-  l**^f8  "^^^^  ^^  ^  «f  a^part  of  the  canal 
vates  (three  brigades  estimated),  20,682.  system.  The  total  cost  of  construotmg  uid 
For  thirty  years  following  1818  the  laws  of  f^P^^^JS^  ^  .?S^?*"^.,*°^  in4)rov6ment8  has 
New  York  restricted  the  banking  business  to  Sf«f  $73,440,894,  while  the  net  profit  to  the 
companies  or  institutions  chartered  by  special  ?^^  arising  from  their  operataon  to  Beptem- 
law.  This  was  followed  by  the  "ftee-bank-  ^^^  80,  1872,  was  $60,880,682.  The  general 
.  ing"  system,  which  was  based  on  the  deposit  wpenntendence  of  the  cim^  is  vested  m 
of  securities  with  redemption  at  a  fixed  rate  three  commissioners,  elected  for  tiiree  yeais, 
of  discount.  State  and  savings  banks  are  re-  "^^^  f  *^®  charge  of  tiie  construction  ot  new 
quired  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^fPg^"  ^'  old  canals.  The  State  En- 
Banking  Department,  the  former  quarterly,  and  8^®''  and  Surveyor  mspeots  the  canals  and 
the  latter  semi-annuaUy.  Three  examiners  are  performs  other  duties,  whUe  the  Oanal  Board 
constantly  passing  through  the  State,  inspect-  oonipoeed  of  the  above-mentioned  oflaoers  and 
ing  banks.  The  Superintendent  reports  an-  the  Commissioners  of  the  Oanal  Pmid,  fix jAe 
nuaUy  to  the  Legislature.  In  October,  1873,  ratMoftoU,  appoint  officers,  etc.  neamounto 
eighty  banks  were  doing  business  under  the  5'  freight  transported  on  all  the  State  canab 
laws  of  the  State.  The  amount  of  circulation  2?j;?f.i!In  ?^"  M64,782  tons  valued  at 
outstanding,  including  that  of  the  forty-one  ♦^^^'I^^l^iVSS^J^oS^  products  of  the  forest 
incorporated  banks,  and  of  banking  associa-  valued  at  $18,667,888;  agncultural  products, 

tions^md  individual  bankers,  was  $1,400,116,  •^^'^^'^^^^^  ?5lf Hf ^'^f' .l^'^if ^^  ^  li^ 

of  which  $656,240  was  seowed.    In  Octiber  ^^^^'^  $76,178,886,  and  other  articles,  $80,- 

1874,  the  number  of  State  banks  was  eighty-  ^}^'    ^«  ^^  quantaty  of  freight  earned  by 

one.   Their  condition,  September  18th,  as  com-  *^«  canals  was  more  than  h^  as  great  as  that 

pared  with  that  of  the  pfeoeding  yea^,  was  as  transported  by  the  Ene  and  New  York  Ccjitral 

follows  •                         r            o  rf      7  Railroads.    The  amount  of  freight  brought  to 

'                          ftSM  QRA  MO        ftsfl  Mft  »A  *^®  Hudsou  Rivcr  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

lSSm  and  diiio^iite:;::::::  ^iM        •SlM  Oanals  was  8,876,649  tons,  valued  at  $97,869,- 

Dae  depositors 70,788,491          63,471,806  497:   1,740,628  tons  of  freight,  worth  $78,- 

Total  leaomceB 116,686,784        111,180,800  260,084,  were  brought  by  canal-boato  directly 

The  diminution  in  capital  during  the  year  is  to  New  York.  The  number  of  boats  arrived 
small,  while  the  shrinkage  in  deposits,  and  in  at  and  cleared  from  New  York.  Albany,  and 
loans  aud  discounts,  is  connderable.  This  re-  Troy,  was  88,608.  Until  1875  the  Legislature 
duction  is  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  con-  was  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  sell- 
traction  in  the  yolume  of  business  since  the  ing  or  leasing  any  of  the  State  canals;  but  in 
panic  of  1878.  that  year  an  amendment  was  adopted  remoT- 

The  number  of  national  banks  on  NoTember  ing  the  restriction  except  in  the  case  of  the 

1,  1874,  was  276,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  Erie,  Oswego,  Ohamplain,  and  Oayuga  and 

$108,889,691 ;  bonds  on  deposit,  $64,968,050;  Seneca  Oanals.   Besides  the  State  canals  there 

outstanding  circulation,  $59,299,049.    The  cir-  are  belonging  to  corporations  the  Delaware 

culation  per  capita  vfss  $18.58;  ratio  of  cir-  &  Hudson  Canal,  connecting  Koondout  with 

oulation  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  9  per  cent ;  Honesdale,  Pa.,  108  miles,  of  which  87  are  in 

to  bank  capital,  54.7.    The  total  number  of  New  York;  and  the  Junction  Canal,  which 

savings-banks  on  January  1,  1874,  was  156,  extends  from  Elmira  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 

with  822,642  depositors,  and  deposits  aggre-  line,  18  miles.    In  the  following  table  are  giveii 

gating  $285,520,085 ;  average  to  each  depooi-  details  of  the  canals  owned  and  operated  by 

tor,  $840.12;  resources,  $807,589,780;  liabil-  the  State,  includmg  their  .termini,  tneir  length 

ities,  $285,140,778 ;  surplus  assets,  $21,448,-  in  miles,  total  cost  of  construction,  the  financial 

952.    Insurance  companies  are  subject  to  rigid  results  of  their  operation,  and  the  aggregate 

inspection  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  In-  income  and  expenditures  for  three  years. 
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NAaCS  OF  CANAL. 


Black  Biver. 


TXBXINI. 


Vivo 


To 


i 


Feeder. 


OAjugtiSb  Seneca 

Cayuga  Inlet 

Cbamplaln 

Glen's  Falls  feeder. . . 

Pond  above  Troy  dam. 

Cbenanfpo 

Chemnng 

Feeder 

Crooked  Lake. 

Brie,  iiicladlng4|  miles  t 

navigable  feeders. . .  f 
Genesee  Valley 

BanTlUe  branch 

Oneida  Lake 


liome.. 

Booneville... 

Montezuma.. 
Cayuga  Lake. 
West  Troy... 


Utles 

Watkins. 

Horseheads.. 
Dresden. 

Bnfllilo 


HInghamton. 
Slmlra ....... 


Oswego 

BaldwmsTllle  Canal  A  I 

improTemeiit | 

Oneida  River  improTe>  i 

ment f 

Seneca  Blver  towing- 1 

path f 


Bocbester. . . . 

Shakers 

Higgius 

Syracuse 


Oswego  OsnaL 

Baldwinsvllle. 


Lyon^s  Falls.. 
(Head  of  I 
I  Reservoir  j 

Geneva  

Ithaca 

WhitebaU.... 


85 

18 

81 
8 

66 
18 
8 
97 
88 


Knoxville.... 
Penn  Yan.... 

16 
8 

Albany. 

855 

Mill  Grove... 
DansvUle..... 
Oneida  Lake.. 
Oswego 

118 
11 

7 
88 

Jack's  ReeflB. 

18 

Oneida  Lake. 

SO 

MndLock.... 

6 

857 

TvtalCortef 

CoBitrvctlon 

to  SaptombOT 

SO,  ins. 

Flaandia  Rwalt  of 

opontias  from  1846  to 

8«pt«mb«r  to,  18ia. 

AggranM  laeomt  u\A  Ks> 

p«-nM  H>r  ThiM  y«M«  and- 

lag  BoptcmbOT  SO,  1874. 

Pmflt. 

LOM. 

Ibood*. 

Exp'ditonfc 

$3,417,880 

$850,148 

$38,418 

59,675 

1,196 

487,666 

*"'H4J6 
10,099 

$891,716 

1,708,675 
8,968 

$48,600 
8,875 

156,108 

418 

1,TO0,6&8 

1,800,795 

••••      ••■■ 

897,001 

1,566,016 
"48*581 



4,5&i07 

*  6fl8.9ii 

1,648,141 

" '408,608 

1 6a418,710 

6,488,848 

818,908 

***8&866 

1 65,118.988 

8,148,586 
61,588 

"849i844 

5,079,068 
464,815 

441,889 

84,485 

4,178,508 
89,4fi0 

608,994 

669,787 

17,848 

814 

887,151 
1,488 

167,888 
6,469 

1,756 
445 

$78,440,804 

$66,037,801 

$5,157,168 

AlthoQgb  the  groas  inoome  from  all  the 
cazuds  of  the  State  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
less  than  that  of  the  preoeding  year,  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  income  and  expenses  shows  a 
gratifying  resalt.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
last  year  were  |2,921,721.74 — ^for  the  year 
1873  they  were  $3,021,528.78 — being  a  decrease 
or  a  deficiency  for  1874,  as  compared  with 
1878,  of  $99,806.04;  bat  the  income  in  excess 
of  all  disbursements  for  the  past  year  is  $225,- 
364.44,  while  for  the  year  1878  the  disbarse- 
ments  exceeded  the  income  by  $176,023.99, 
showing  an  actual  increase  in  the  revenae 
from  this  source  for  the  past  fiscal  year  over 
that  of  1873  of  $404,388.53. 

In  Onondaga  Goanty  are  the  most  extensive 
salt-works  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
owned  and  managed  by  the  State,  which  de- 
rived from  this  sonrce  in  1874  a  net  revenue 
of  $10,841.  The  works  in  operation  have  an 
annual  productive  capacity  of  about  10,700,000 
bushels.  The  amount  of  salt  inspected  in  1874 
was  6,594,191  bushels,  being  1,364,981  bushels 
less  than  the  amount  inspected  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  political  campaign  this  year  was  of 
more  than  usual  importance.  It  was  opened 
with  the  assembling  of  the  Prohibition  Oon- 
yention  in  Auburn  on  the  23d  of  June.  The 
oall  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  May  invited  **  all  persons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  who  oppose  the  licensing 
of  the  liquar-traffio — the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage — 
who  are  willing  to  unite  upon  one  common 
platform  for  the  prohibition  of  the  same, 
through  national,  State,  and  municipal  legis- 
lation, to  meet  in  convention  to  nominate 
State  officers,  and  to  transact  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  properly  come  before  the  conven- 
tion/^  

*  Xnclnded  in  Srie,  t  Indndlng  Cbamplaln. 

yoiM  XIV.— ^9    A 


The  convention  organized  with  0.  C.  Lei^^h 
as  president,  when  it  appeared  that  twenty- 
five  counties  were  represented,  some  of  which 
had  delegations  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty. 
The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows : 

JietolMdj  first.  That  we  more  than  ever  are  per- 
suaded that  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  manufactare 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  is 
the  only  effcotual  remedy  for  the  unparalleled  ev\U 
resulting  from  their  use. 

Hetolved,  That  we  are  as  firmly  persuaded  that 
such  a  remedy  can  only  be  secnrea  through  a  sepa- 
rate political  party ;  that  while  equally  competent  to 
deal  with  all  other  public  questions,  we  shall  make 
prohibition  the  paramount  aim  of  its  organization, 
and  to  that  conclusion  we  are  impelled,  among  oth- 
ers, by  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Of  two  great  parties  we  have  the  Democracy, 
which  neither  pretends  nor  could  with  justice  pre- 
tend to  favor  repressive  interl'erence  with  rum  in- 
terests. 

2.  That  while  the  Bepublican  party  has  claimed  to 
be  a  party  of  great  moral  ideas  and  a  true  friend  of 
temperance,  it  has  forfeited  oil  right  to  be  recognised 
as  such. 

8.  It  has  had  possession  throuffh  its  Governor  and 
two  snooessive  liegislatures  of  the  Btate  administra- 
tion for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past  two  years,  witli 
the  full  power  to  grant  anti-liquor  legislation  if  it 
had  been  disposed  to  do  so. 

4.  It  came  into  x>ower  fully  committed  to  one 
measure  of  prohibition,  by  pledge,  which  it  first 
violated  and  nas  since  fiuled  to  redeem. 

5.  It  has  reftiaed  to  submit  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  as  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  rum-traflSc  as  asked  for  by  the 
leading  temperance  organizations. 

6.  It  has,  at  the  instigation  of  the  liquor-sellers, 
so  interfered  with  and  modified  the  law  of  the  ex- 
cise in  existence  when  it  came  into  power,  so  far  as 
the  civil  penalties  go,  as  to  give  a  practical  Iree  trade 
in  rum  in  our  larger  cities,  and  remove  the  principal 
restriction  upon  traffic  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

7.  It  has  put  upon  the  statute-book  a  law  unpre- 
cedented in  its  support  of  the  rum  interest  j  an  act 
incorporating  a  wine  and  spirit  traders*  society^  of 
the  United  states,  as  thereby  it  has  given  the  nioh- 
est  legal  sanction  and  protection  to  the  rum-trafflo, 
and  conferred  upon  those  openly  and  actively  en- 
gaged therein  the  most  extraordinary  privileges  and 
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^wen,  including  those  beloneiDff  to  the  oonrts  of  John  A.  Diz  forfeited  All  oUimB  upon  the  suppoit 

justice  and  directly  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  olti-  of  the  fnends  of  temperance  and  of  the  Chnatian 

zen  as  well  as  the  authority  of  money  in  controlling  Sabbath,  and  that  the  Bepublican  party  br  renomi- 

and  corrupting  legislation.  nating  him  for  reflection  will  deliberately  aasuma 

8.  It  has  reAued  to  remove  or  modify  obnoxious  the  responsibilitT  of  that  act  and  detach  ftom  itt 
statutes  of  its  enacting,  when  protested  against  and  support  thousanos  of  earnest  men  who  have  been 
appealed  to  for  that  purpot>e  by  the  temperance  peo-  among  its  most  faithful  adherents.  We  therefore, 
pie.  treating  their  petitions  and  drafts  of  bills  with  as  Bepublicans  and  as  temperance  menj  BolenmlT 
unoisguisea  indifference  and  contempt.  protest  against  such  renomination  as  in  violation  of 

9.  It  has  shown  itself,  by  ita  entire  administration  good  faith,  and  endangering  the  integrity  and  luocesi 
of  pnblic  affairs,  to  be  a  friend  of  the  rum-dealers,  of  the  party. 

and  chiefly  concerned  in  the  securing  of  their  sup-  jhese  elicited  a  wann  disooBsion,  but  when 

^JU»h«L  That  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  fore-  ^^  ^ ^  underrtood  that  their  main  object  was 

going  resolutions,  we  approve  the  establishment  of  to  inflaence  the  notninatiODS  of  the  Repubhcsn 

a  distinct  prohibition  party  in  the  State  of  New  State  convention,  they  were  passed  with  onlj 

York,  and  thereby  declare  our  abiding  purpose,  and  i^q  dissentinff  voices. 

rriSi  kl  'l^  maintenance  until,  with  &od»s  heln,  we  ^he  Liberal  Bepublicans  assembled  in  SUte 

put  the  State  mto  the  hands  of  well-known,  publicly-  r>          '^••/^««  a.^«mx.vo-io  «oo^  wi««  '*'^*'^ 

pledged  prohibitioniato.  Convention  m  Albany,  on  the  9th  day  of  8ep- 

JSeaoliwl,  That  we  are  unalterably  committed  to  an  tember,  and  passed  resolutions,  but  made  no 

amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  forbid-  nominations.     Charles  £.  Hnghea,  of  Washing* 

'^•^**'-to"l^^*^*'^*^'*^*'^^*^'^*'°^'^^^''®"^  ton  County,  was  made  chairman.    Two  hnn- 

"^i&^^i,  That' whUe  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  the  ^^^^  ^^  *^l°*^•«^*»^  delegates  were  in  at- 

duty  and  interest  of  both  sexes  to  work  for  rum's  tendance.     Ine  resolatiODS,  woicn  were  nnani- 

overthrow,  we  cannot  refrain  from  grateful  com-  mously  adopted,  wore  as  follows: 

mendationofthoBe  women  who  have  set  an  example  Jimolved.  That  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  of  the 

of  devoting  all  the  powers  and  mfluen^  they  poa-  g^^^  ^f  j^ew  York  stand  for  the  defense  of  consUtu- 

■essed,  an  example  which  we  regret  there  are  so  ^^^^^^^  liberty,  for  the  right  of  local  self-goveniinent, 

many  of  the  other  sex  to  appkud  and  so  few  to  imi-  ^^  ^i^^  restAkion  of  delegated  power,  for  strict  le- 

tate :  and  we  would  call  upon  the  temperance  worn-  oountability  on  the  part  of  public  offioeis,  for  the 

^?  ,f  "^®  .l^^V?,  oontmue  their  efforts,  and  espe-  restoration  of  the  constitutional  currency,  and  fortbe 

cially  until  such  time  as  they  win  be  endowed  with  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  ie  masses  of 

the  same  leeal  privileges  as  their  fellows,  to  employ  g^^  people 

an  theu-inlTuenMan^power  with  husbands,  f^^^  j£^^'  That  the  Administration  of  Prettdeut 

and  others  who  have  the  ballot,  that  it  may  be  used  Q^ni  has  faUed  to  fulfill  the  reasonable  expeotaliflM 

on  the  side  of  aobnoty  and  good  order.                   .  of  the  people ;  that  it  has  pursued  a  vacUbting  md 

J2^^«/,  That  a  State  Central  Committee  be  nomi-  imbecifTfinalicial   policy  which  has  phmgea  the 

nated  by  a  wmmittee  named  by  county  deleffaUons.  business  of  the  country  into  disaster  and  bankniptcj; 

*  ^^'  ^^^'f  ^"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^W^  thankfiUness  that  it  has  invaded  the  rights  of  sovereign  SUtVs  ij 

to  God  the  great  upnamg  among;  the  women  of  our  imposing  upon  them  Governors  by  m^  of  the 

Und  to  put  away  the  Uquor  nmsance  from  among  bayonet  whSn  the  people  bad  rejertcd  at  the  bsUol- 

os,  snd  tliat  we  renew  our  nledge  to  put  the  ballot  boi;  that  it  has  eSpfoyed  spies  and  infonneis  to 

into  the  hands  of  women  when  we  shall  have  power  piun'der  our  merohadts  and  establish  a  system  of 

to  do  80,  thus  enabling  them  to  Tote  as  well  as  pray  ferrorism,  paralyring  enterprise ;  that  it  haB  con- 

against  the  giant  curse  of  the  worid.  gpi^ed  wJtfi  oompt  men  i^d  monopolies  to  prey 

A  State  ticket  was  then  nominated,  as  fol-  upon  the  community,  and  has  kept  in  existence  in 

lows :  Governor,  Myron  H.  Clark :  Lieutenant-  *^«  District  of  Columbia  an  infiu^oua  being,  in  whow 

Governor,  J.  L.  Bagg,  of  Onondaga :  Judge  of  ^«^'  although  carefully  greened  bv  their  confed- 

.,      X       . '    -  A       ^'^'  TT        ^  Jtr'^n-*  ",  *^Oj   "i  crates  in  Congress,  high  officers  of  the  GoverExnent 

the  Court  of  Appeals,  Horace  V.  Howland,  of  have  been  proved  to  be  participstore. 

Cayuga ;    Canal   Commissioner,   Daniel   Wal-  Rmoloed^  That  ^'  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  estes- 

ford ;  State-prison  Inspector,  Ira  Bell,  of  St.  tial  to  the  security  of  fi-eedom ; "  that  the  sedition 

Lawrence.  ^'^^  ^^  Vl^^^  **  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  and 

T«   *\^«.  '<,A«»A  -u^    *v«    ♦!»«  c*«,A  ;!-«.    «A.«.  the  press,"  was  an  inmction  of  the  Constitution 

In  the  same  city,  on  the  same  day,  fifty  ^^^^  .  j^.^iy  exasperated  nation  resented  by  ex- 
temperance  xwepnolicans  from  various  sections  iiing  forever  from  power  the  party  responsible  for 
of  the  State  assembled  npon  invitation  of  B.  its  enactment ;  that  the  Poland- Frelinghuysen  bill 
E.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn,  to  consider  the  expedi-  o^  18^*i  ^der  which  an  immediate  attempt  ▼« 


president.   Among  the  resolutions  passed  were    ing  the  citizen  awa^  from  his  home  and  from  mt- 
the  foUowing :  nesaes  by  whom  his  innocence  might  be  established, 

to  a  distant  place  "  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 
Bstohedf  That  the  unanimous  passage  b^  the  Be«    fenses  j "  that  its  nrecedent  is  to  be  souf^ht  in  the 


party  for  several  years  slmost  Uie  entire  polling  from  power 

temperance  vote  of  the  State ;  that  we  have  sup-  of  the  treason, 

ported  in  good  faith  and  earnestly  General  John  A.  Setolved^  That  while  we  believe  that  sound  policj 

I)ix  as  candidate  for  Oovemor,  believing  that,  stand-  requires  that  no  President  should  be  reelected,  we 

ing  squarely  upon  the  platform  of  his  party,  he  further  declare  our  uncompromising  hostility  to  everr 

would  justify  the  confidence  of  temperance  men  by  pretension  toward  perpetuating  power  in  the  bsoos 

his  official  acts.  of  the  same  person  beyond  a  second  term.    Such  s 

^  Befolved,  That  by  his  veto  of  the  local  prohibition  pretension  deserves  and  should  receive  the  indig- 

bill  in  the  interest  of  the  Uquoi^traffic,  Oovemor  nant  condemnation  of  the  people^  who  should  do- 
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maud  of  %uj  party  respeetisg:  their  votes  an  ex-  aupervisable  by  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  the 

plicit  deolaration  aguuBt  the  daims  of  any  man  to  people. 

become  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  third  11.  The  party  in  power  responsible  for  aU  legisla- 

term,  or  against  the  conduct  of  any  man  tolerating  tion  while  m  power. 

the  use  by  others  of  his  name  for  such  a  candidacy.  12.  The  presidency  a  public  trust,  not  a  private 

Metolvid,  That  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  spe-  perquisite.    No  third  term. 

de  basis  is  an  object  of  paramount  importance ;  tnat  18.  Economy  in  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 

as  the  great  purpose  of  money  is  to  serve  as  the  me-  lightly  burdened. 

dtum  of  exchange,  a  national  integrity  demands  a  The  Democrats  of  New  Tork,  in  convention  as- 
speedy  return  to  the  common  standard  of  the  world ;  sembled,  recognising  the  independence  and  the  pa- 
and  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  reouire  triotism  of  the  Liberal  Bepublioans,  who,  preferrmg 
that  a  free  banking  system  should  be  eatabhshed.  principles  to  party,  shall  unite  with  them  in  op- 

Bttoh>^y  That  the  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  i>OBing  the  present  State  and  national  administra- 

supervision  of  elections  are  oppressive,  and  should  tions.  commend  to  their  support  and  the  approval 

be  amended  or  repealed.  of  all  hooest  and  independent  persons  the  foregoing 

BetoPvtd^  That  experience  demonstrates  the  imus-  platform  and  the  nominees  of  tne  convention, 

tice  of  governing  the  cities  of  the  State  bylegisla-  m.    i     j«        i  •         1.1.1.       xi..                ^ 

tive  commissions,  and  we  advocate  the  rwrtoration  to  ^*^®  leading  olaimants  before  this  oonvention 

them  of  the  right  of  self-government.  for  the  gnbernatorlal  nomination  were  Samnel 

.  ^             .       XI-       1.               IX.         XI.  «^'  Tilden   and  Amasa  J.  Parker,  the  former 

After  passing  the   above  resolntions,  the  receiving  252  votes,  and  the  latter  126.    The 

convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again  m  Alba-  ticket  put  in  nomination  comprised,  besides 

ny  on  the  20tli  of  September.^   At  this  session  Mr.  Tilden  for  Governor,  William  Dorsheimer 

there  was  an  earnest  discussion  upon  the  ex-  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Adin  Thayer  for  Oa- 

pediency  of  mdorsmg  the  Syracuse  ticket,  but  ^^1  Commissioner,  George  Wagener   for  In- 

It  was  finally  decided  to  declare  in  favor  of  gpector  of  State-prisons,  and  Theodore  Miller 

neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  for  Associate  Ju^e  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

nommations,  Mid  the  conventaon  a^oamed,  jhe  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  in 

after  passing  the  foUowmg  resolution :  Syracuse,  on  the  28d  of  8ept€tfnber,  and  organ- 

Jistohsd^  That  this  convention  deem  it  unwise  to  ized  with  E.  D.  Morgan  as  president     The 

Sf.^^X'Sb'^C?5&ii"'o;^MoS:  H'^e^dingB  were  attended  with  great  enthn- 

•  and  the  pnnciples  which  it  represents,  we  recom-  ««»»*»  speeches  being  made  by  Theodore  M. 

mend  to  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  and  other  inde-  Pomeroy,     ex  -  Governor      Morgan,     General 

pendent  electors  of  the  State  that  they  support  for  "Woodford,    Senator    Oonkling,    and    others, 

offloe  men  only  of  approved  honestj;,  and  who  most  Governor  Dix  was  renominated  by  aoclama- 

Sia^iSir^r- c"^^^-^  "b^^  ^"^  '"n^'t  office^of  Chief  MagUtrsteaud 

queatly  reaffirmed  at  State  Conventions,  and  who  General  John  U.  Kobinson  lor  that  01  Lieu- 

atso  stand  committed  by  the  action  of  the  conven-  tenant^Govemor.    Alexander  Barkley  was  re- 

tion  whioh placed  them  m  nomination  against  a  third  nominated  for  Canal  Commissioner,  Thomas 

prerfdentiartemmd  theoentraliMtlonof  powerat  Kirkpatrick  for  State-prison  Inspector,   and 

the  set  of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  Alexander  S.  Johnson  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  was  held  Appeals.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

in  Syracuse,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Septem-  The  BepubUoans  of  New  York,  in  convention  as- 

ber,  with  General  Lester  B.  Faulkner,  of  Liv-  aembled,  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

ingston,  as  president.    The  resolutions,  report-  !•  That  the  Bepublicans^  New  Tork  reaffirm  the 

ed  by  ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  were  as  principles  so  often  approved  by  the  people,  and 

fnllnwA  •  pomt  to  the  ^ast  achievements  ot  their  party  as  a 

lOiiowB .  pledge  that  it  is  equal  to  every  new  requirement. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  pledge  them-  2.  That  we  demand  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
selves  anew  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  their  plat-  the  full  protection  of  every  citizen  in  Uie  eqjoyment 
form,  adopted  last  vear  at  Utioa.  approved  by  the  of  his  nghts  against  the  assaults  of  Eu-klux  assaa- 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  State,  and  indorsed  sins  anoTWhite-League  revolutionists,  who  are  en- 
by  the  Democrats  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maine,  and  oouraged  by  every  Democratic  success.  This  pro- 
other  States  of  the  Union :  toction  to  be  given  by  tile  States,  if  they  can  and 

1.  Gold  and  silver  the  only  legal  tender ;  no  cui^  will ;  but,  if  the  States  fail,  by  the  Genenu  Qovem- 

renoy  inconvertible  with  coin.  ment,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and 

3.  Steady  steps  toward  specie  payment.    No  steps  the  laws. 

backward.  8.  That  an  armed  attempt  to  subvert  the  reoog- 
8.  Honest  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  coin ;  sa-  nised  government  of  a  State  is  revolution,  and  fev- 
ered preservation  of  the  public  fkith.  olution  must  be  suppressed  and  the  supremacy  of 

4.  Bevenue  reform ;  Federal  taxation  for  revenue  the  law  maintained  at  every  cost. 

only ;  no  Government  partnership  with  protected  4.  That  the  public  faith  must  be  preserved  invio- 

monopolies.  late,  and  the  public  debt  be  paid  in  coin. 

5.  Home  rule  to  limit  and  localize  most  jealously  6.  That  we  oppose  any  inflation  of  the  paper 
the  few  powers  intrusted  to  public  servants — ^mu-  currency,  and  indorse  the  President's  veto  of  the 
nicipal.  State,  and  Federal.    No  centralisation.  inflation  act ;   and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  return  to 

6.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  No  partial  specie  payments,  and  of  such  action  on  tiie  part  of 
legislation.    No  partial  taxation.  toe  Government  as  will  speedily  secure  that  resuH. 

7.  A  free  press.    Noj^ag-laws.  6.  That    taxation,   whether    national    or   State, 

8.  Free  men.  A  uniform  exercise  of  laws.  No  whether  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  kept  at  the 
sumptuary  laws.  lowest  practical  point  permitted  by  economical  ad- 

9.  Official  accountability,  enforced  by  better  civil  ministration  and  the  requirements  of  the  public 
and  criminal  remedies.  No  private  use  of  public  credit,  and  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  least  bur- 
ftmds  by  public  ofllcera.  densome  to  all  classes. 

10.  Corporations  charterad  by  the  State  always  7.  That  the  Admini8tnrtd<m  of  President  Grant 
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has  been  tnie  to  its  pledges,  and  distinciiished  by 
scblevements  in  domestio  ana  foreif^  policy  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  oountir. 

8.  That  the  administration  of  Governor  Dlz,  in 
its  purity,  dignity,  and  wisdom,  has  AilflUed  tlie 
highest  expectations  of  the  people,  and  we  point 
especially  to  the  management  of  the  State  finances 
as  showing  the  wide  difference  between  Bepublioau 
and  Democratic  rule,  which  Democratic  rule  was 
such  in  its  profligacy  as  not  only  to  consume  all  the 
heavy  taxes  paid  by  the  overburdened  people,  but 
also  to  take  i6,{K)0,000  from  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
sinking-ftmd.  This  the  Bepublioan  adooinistration 
has  now  made  good,  and  has  increased  the  sinking- 
fund  from  91,000,000  to  more  than  $16,000,000,  thus 
relieving  the  people  of  that  indebtedness. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  8d,  and 
resulted  in  a  Democratio  viotory.  The  official 
vote,  as  declared  by  the  State  Board  of  Can- 
vassers, was  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cant 794,960 

For  Samuel  J.  Tilden 418,891 

"    JohnA.Dfz 808,074 

••    MvronH.  Clark 11,786 

Phiralftyfor  Tilden 60,817 

MiOorlty        "         88,549 

IdeuUnaud-OiiiterfUfr, 

Whole  number  of  votes  ca»t 798,707 

For  WtlHam  Dorsheimer 418,714 

"    John  C.  Robinson 866,SM 

"    JamesL-BagBT 11,810 

Plnnlltjfor  Dorsheimer 61.488 

Minority  "  89,978 

Canal  Oommimansr, 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 794,009 

For  Adln  Thayer 417,0SS 

*'    Alexauder  BarUfly 686,944 

"    Daniel  Wallbrd 11,898 

Plurality  for  Thayer 51,779 

MiOority         "         40,661 

Inspedor  of  SUtU-Pnsotu, 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 792,778 

For  George  Wegener 416,968 

''    Thomae  KmnMtrlck 806,784 

"    IraBell 11,844 

"Plurality  for  Wagener! . .*. ! *.!!    49,619 

Mijority  "  i»,175 

AitoeiaU  Jvdgs  of  the  Court  qf  Appealt. 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 777,964 

ForTheodore  Miller 408,668 

**    Alexander  8.  Johnson 880,780 

"    Hbrace  v.  Howland 9,687 

Plurality  for  MUler 46,798 

M^ority       **       ^    88,868 

Theodore  Miller  received  8,619  votes  in  Sul- 
livan County  for  "  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.^' Ko  such  office  being  known  to  the 
constitution,  these  votes  were  rejected. 

The  total  vote  for  Governor  in  1872  was 
888,161,  of  which  John  A.  Dix,  the  candidate 
of  the  Republicans,  received  445,801,  and 
Francis  Keman  892,350 ;  the  minority  of  the 
former,  58,451.  The  vote  on  the  various  consti- 
tutional amendments  was  as  follows : 

Abt.  ll,'^3iifrag€  and  Bribery, 

Whole  number  of  votes 684,878 

For 857,886 

Against 177,088 

Majority  for. 180,609 

Asr.  m.,  Pabt  l.^-Zeffidature  and  tie  OrganiaaHon, 

Whole  number  of  votes 681,986 

For 896,904 

Against 908,029 

Minority  for 119,876 


AxT.  in.,  Past  ^,'^B)W€n  amd  Forme  <^ Leguiatw^ 

Whole  number  of  votes 688,388 

For 486,813 

Against 981060 

Minority  for. 8*7,9a 

Art.  l^.—Oovemar  and  Zimtmanl-Govemor,  Oeir 

Ibwen  and  Duttm, 

Whole  number  of  votes 689JS 

For 886,19: 

Against 196,U5 

M^orityfor 188,03 

AsT.  VII.-— jFln^NMf  and  Oanale, 

Whole  number  of  votes 6S2.8S 

For 498,190 

Against 104,190 

MiOorltylbr 8M,061 

AxT,  ym.,  Pjjet  l,^Oorpcraiume,  Local  LiabiUim 
and  AppropriaUone, 

Whole  number  of  votes 6SS.190 

For 887,891 

Against 194,3S6 

Minority  for. 148.6S6 

Abt.  Vin.,  PjUCT  i,^StaU  Ajfpropriatum, 

Whole  number  of  votes 681,^ 

For 886^137 

Against 196.017 

Mi^orityfbr 141,190 

AsT.  X.^JBelaUve  to  Oompeneaiionfor  Certain 

Qfictre, 

Whole  number  of  votes 680,4S4 

For 885,544 

Against 194.938 

MiOorltyfor. 140,615 

Abt.  Xa.^Oaik  of  CgU». 

Whole  number  of  votes 581,869 

For 86B,5]4 

Against 179,806 

MiOorityfor 173449 

Abt.  XV.—QficialCorrt^iion, 

Whole  number  of  votes 699,819 

For 851,688 

Against 177.9a 

MiOority  fur 178,770 

Abt.  XYl,— Time  for  Amendmente  to  take  ^ecL 

Whole  number  of  vote* 689,796 

For 446.888 

Against 85,768 

Minority  for 881,196 

The  members  of  Congress  elected  are — 

bistriet        T.— Henry  B.  Metcalf. Democrst. 

»*  lI.-^obn  G.  Schnmaker 

**  m.— Simeon  B.  Chittenden ** 

''  IV.— Archibald  M.  Bliss 

y.-Bdw!n  R.  Meade 

"  VI— Samuel  8.  Cox 

"  Vn— Smith  Ely,  Jr 

Vm.— EUJah  Ward 

**  IX.— Femsndo  Wood " 

"  Z.—Abnm  S.  Hewitt " 

"  XI.-Be]iJaminA.WiUls 

"  Xn.-N.  Hoimes  Odell 

"  Xm.— John  O.  Whitehouse " 

"  XIV.— George  M.Beebe 

*'  XV.— John  a.  Bagley,  Jr " 

"  XVI.— Chsrles  H.  Adams RepubHcss. 

"  XVn.— Martin  J.  Townsend " 

"  XVIU.— Andrew  Williams " 

"  XIX.— WUllam  A.  Wheeler " 

"  XX.— Henry  H.  Hathom •» 

"  XXL— Samuel  F.  Miller 

"  XXn.— Geoige  A.  Bsgley '• 

"  XXIIL— ScotfLord Bemoertt 

•'  XXIV,— William  H.  Baker BeimblksB. 

**  XXV.— Ellas  W.  Leavenworth 

"  XXVI.— Clinton  D.  MacDougall •* 

»*  XXVn.— Elbridge  G.  Lapham " 

"  XXVm.— Thomas  C.  Hatt •• 

**  XXIX^— Charies  C.  B.  Walker Democnt 

**  XXX.— John  M.  Davy RepnhAesa. 

**  XXXL— <Jeoige  O.  Hoskina *' 

"  XXXn.— Lyman  K.  Bass. •• 

"  XXXm.— Augustus  F.  Allen Democrat 
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The  General  Assembly  comprises  75  Demo-  len,  Martin  Groyer,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  Charle$ 

crats  and  68  Bepnblioans  in  the  House,  and  18  J,  Folger,  Ckarlei  Andrews^  Theodore  Miller. 

Republicans,  12  Democrats,  and  2  Indepen-  The  amendments  to  the  constitution,  ratified 

dents  in  the  Senate.    The  Senators  were  elect-  by  the  people  at  the  election  of  this  year,  make 

ed  in  1873.  important  changes  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  87,628  votes  were  State.    In  addition  to  the  qualifications  of 

cast  for  Tilden  for  Governor,  44,871  for  Dix,  electors  mentioned  in  section  1  of  Article  II. 

and  160  for  Olark,  making  the  minority  of  the  of  the  constitution,  the  amendment  requires 

first-named  42,762.    For  Associate  Judge  of  the  voter  to  have  resided  for  thirty  days  in  the 

the  Ooort  of  Appeals,  Miller  received  87,797,  election  district  where  he  offers  to  vote.    The 

and  Johnson  43,992 ;  Miller's  minority,  43,806.  property  qualifications  of  colored  voters  are 

The  vote  for  mayor  was  as  follows :  abolished,  thus  removing  aU  distinction  between 

WlUtom  H.  Wickham,  Tammanj TO,(m  Y^}^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^K®^?  **  ^^®  P^"?'     P.® 

Salem  H.  Wales,  Bepnbiican 86,1168  folio wmg  stnngent  regulations  concerumg  bn- 

OfiwaldOuendorfer,  Independent W,296  ijgry  at  elections  were  introduced  into  the  sec- 
William  H.  Wickham,  therefore,  received  ond  section  of  this  article : 
33,118  votes  more  than  Wales,  46,846  more  Section  2.  No  person  aball  receive,  expect  or  offer 
than  Ottendorfer,  and  8,892  more  than  both.  to  receive,  or  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  contribute. 
Patrick  H.  Jones,  the  successful  candidate  offer,  or  promUe  to  wntribute  to  another,  to  be  pw^ 
i>-rt..  •^jM'«i/%^«-  J.  L'li.-  or  used,  any  money,  or  other  valuable  thinfir  as  a 
for  Register  received  71,107  votes ;  while  his  <wnipeniation  or  rewird  for  the  giving  or  witfihold- 
opponent,  Mr.  Hayes,  the  Tammany  candidate,  Int;  a  vote  at  an  election,  or  who  shall  make  any 
received  69,460,  making  the  mcgority  of  the  promise  to  influence  the  giving  or  withholding  any 
former  11  647  *^oh  vote,  or  who  shall  make  or  beoome  directly  or 

The  seven  members  of  Congress  elected  by  }^^'^^M  j?'^"*^®/  ^  "^  ,^«t  or  wager  dependmg 

vr      Xr    V^7,.7^  7K«  i.  ■  i.  \t   %TT    -KrxT    Ttttt  ^pon  the  result  of  any  election,  shall  vote  at  such 

^ew  York  City  (Districts  V.,  Yl.,  Vll.,  V  111.,  election  ;  and  upon  challenge  for  such  cause,  the  per- 

IX.,  X.,  and  XL)  are  all  Democrats.  son  so  challenged,  before  the  ofilcers  authorlzecl  for 

The  State  government  for  1876  is  constituted  that  purpose  shall  receive  his  vote,  shall  swear  or 

as  foUows,  the  names  of  Republicans  being  in  «ffinn  before  such  officers  that  he  has  not  received  or 

.^1.     .      '                                *                          ®  offered,  does  not  expect  to  receive,  has  not  paid. 

Italics.                         T    T     nvij          T»     X         J.  offered  or  promised  to  pay,  contributed,  offered  or 

(jovemor,    samuel  J.    lilden;    Lieutenant-  promised  to  contribute  to  another,  to  be  paid  or  used. 

Governor,  William  Dorsheimer;  Secretary  of  any  money  or  other  valoable  thing  as  a  compensation 

State,  Diedrich  Willers,  Jr. :  Controller,  Ml-  or  reward  for  the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at 

ia»  K  Hopkins;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Raines;  fluenM*tw\vS^                                             te' 

Attorney-General,  Darnel  Pratt ;  State  Engi-  ^^r  made  or  leoSie  directly  or'SdireSy  iStere^toJ 

Deer  and  Surveyor,  S.  H.  Sweet ;  Canal  Com-  in  any  bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result 

missioners,  Adin  Thayer,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  such  election.   The  Legislature,  at  the  session 

Reuben  W.  Stroud  thereof  next  after  the  adoption  of  this  section,  shall, 

AU  of  the  above-named  officials,  except  the  Xd^rft^rtf^.^n^ght'oF^^I^X-^ 

Uovemor,  constitute  the  Oanal  Board.  vioted  of  bribery  or  of  any  infamous  oriiuo. 

The  Board  of  ComraiMioners  of  the  Oanal  ^   t^e  amended  Article  Ul.  the  pay  of  each 

Fund  consists   of  the   Lieutenant-Gorernor  member  of  the  Lepslature  is  fixed  at  $1,600 

Sacretary  of  State,  Controller,  Treasurer,  and  p^^  annum,  besides  one  dollar  for  every  ten 

Attom^-treneral.                           ,  ^v    t     j  ""il**  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Land-  t^e  capital  once  ii  each  session.    The  limit  of 

Office  consists  of  the  same,  with  the  addition  ^J^^  hundred  days  to  the  sessions  is  abolished, 

of  the   State   Engineer    and  Surveyor,  and  The  foUowing  new  sections,  restricting  the 

SpwJter  of  the  Assembly.  powers  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  special 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Oapttol  con-  {;giaifttion,  were  added  to  this  article : 

Bists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  „„  ,»  Jf^  _  .  .,  .,,  ,            ,  _, .  .    ,  „ 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Secretary  of  State',  ,if^-^^t%'^J^t^'lJ^^ZyU^.l'^, 

Controller,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General.  shall  be  made  or  deemed  a  part  of  said  act,  or  which 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Hall  con-  Khali  enact  that  any  existing  law.  or  an^  part  thereof, 

aists  of  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  State  "hall  be  applicable,  except  by  inserting  it  in  such 

Eimneer  and  Sarveyor.  »^^^  ^g   The  Lejjislature  shall  not  pass  a  privateor 

Inspectors  of  State-pnsons,  George  Wagener,  local  bill  in  any  of  the  following  oases : 

Moies  K.  Piatt,  Ezra  Graves  ;  Auditor  of  Canal  Changing  the  name  of  persons. 

Department,  FraneU  S.  Thayer;  Superinten-  Laying  out, opening. altering,  working,  or  discon- 

dent  of  Bank  Department,  Be  Witt  G,  Ellis  ;  tinning  highways  or  alleys,  or  for  draining  swamps 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  Department,  Or^  "^lIS"  J'^tglng  countynieats. 

Um  W,  OTiopman;   Supermtendent  of  Public  Providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civU  or  criminal 

Instruction,  Neil  Oilmour;  Canal  Appraisers,  oases. 

ThaddeuM  0.  Daois.  Vivius  W.  Smith,  Charles  Incorporating  villages. 

G.  Meyers  ;  State  Assessors,  John  S.  Fowler,  P~^<1'^?^  ^""^  *^e  election  of  members  of  Boards 

T           i     ii  *         a*     T       n    TT  jti^  of  Supervisors. 

James  A.  Brings,  Sterling  G.  Hc^Uy,  Selecting,   drawing,    summoning,  or  impaneling 

Court  of  Appeals. — Chief  Judge,  Sandford  grand  or  petit  iurors. 

£.  Church;  Associate  Judges,  William  F.  Al-  Kegi^ting  the  rate  ofinterest  on  money. 
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The  opening  and  condncting  of  eleotiona  or  deng-       Article  IV.,  as  amended,  changes  the  oflBeuJ 

nating  pW  of  Toting.  ,  .      _  ^  term  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 

or''Z^u^Z'^^:m^«T^^ni\\r^r^X  ^^om  two  to  three  ,e«8 ;  fixes  tibe  «mu.I «!- 

which  said  offioera  are  elected  or  appointed.  ^^7  of  the  former  at  $10,000  and  the  u«e  of  a 

Granting  to  any  corporation.  asHociation,  or  indi-  fdrnished  residence,  and  that  of  the  latter  at 

vidual  the  right  to  lay  down  raiiroad-te-aokB.  $6,000 ;  provides  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ail 

Granting  to  any  private  corporation,  association,  ^h^  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  ik 
or  individual  any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or      "^^  .•"^•"•'^••»    n  v  m**--^—       m« 

IVanohise  whatever.  Legislatoie  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  ss  m 

Providing  for  building  bridges  and  chartering  com-  Over  the  Govemor^s  veto;  that  no  bill  bLftJ 

Eanies  for  such  purposes,  except  on  the  HodaonBiver  become  a  law  after  the  a^jonroment  of  tl« 

elow  Waterford,  and  on  the  Kast  Kiver,  or  over  the  Leffislatore  unless  approved  by  the  Goveriior 

waters  forming  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  within  thirty  davs;  and  that  the  Governor  mav 

Tho  Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws,  providing  """"*  ",  y,      - "»      T  «j*«vt  u*« 

for  the  cases  enumerated  in  this  section,  and  for  all  ▼©<»  particular  items  m  an  appropriation  bill 

other  cases  which  in  its  judgment  may  be  provided  without  vetoing  the  entire  bill.     As  Goveroor 

for  by  general  lawa.    But  no  law  should  anthoriie  Tilden  was  elected  under  the  old  oonstimtioiL 

the  construction  or  operation  of  a  street  railroad  ex-  j^  jj^^m  will  expire  in  1876. 
cept  upon  the  condition  that  the  consent  of  the  own-         o^«i.;^«  o  ^f  a^^ai^  tttt  ;-  »«»^«;i.^  i»^  ^aa 

era  of^one-half  in  value  the  property  bounded  on,  .   Section  8  of  Article  YU.  is  amended  by  add- 

and  the  consent  also  of  the  local  authorities  having  uig  that  ^^  no  extra  compensation  shall  be  made 

the  control  of  that  portion  of  a  street  or  highway  to  any  contractor,  but  if,  from  any  unfureseeii 

upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  or  operate  cause,  the  terms  of  any  contract  shall  prove  to 
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application,  appoint  three  oommiasionem,  who  snail  The  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Legiala- 

determine,  after  a  hearing  of  all  parties  interested,  ture,  preventing  the  sale  or  other  disposiuoo 

whether  such  railroad  ought  to  be  oonstructed  or  op-  ^f  *L!:  a.4-^4.^  ««««io    ™«-  ^^^^^^a    »*^r.4- :« 

erated,  and  their  determination,  confirmed  by  tfe  ^l  ^^®  ^H^,^^^.^'  "^^  removed,  except  in 

court,  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  consent  of  the  the  case  of  the  Lne,  Oswego,  Champlain,  and 

property-owners.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals.     These  must  re- 

Ae.  19.  The  Legislature  shall  neither  audit  nor  main  the  property  of  the  State  and  under  \U 

allow  any  privateclaim  or  account  against  the  State,  management  forever.     The  expenditures  for 

hut  may  appropriate  money  to  pay  such  claims  as  n    ?•                   •  j,     3               JT-              j 

shall  hive  feen  audited  and  allowed  according  to  collections,  supenntendence,  ordinary  and  ei- 

law.  traordmary  repairs  on  these  canals,  mufit  not 

Sec.  20.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues,  or  exceed  in  any  year  their  gross  receipts.    AH 

revives  a  tax  shall  distinctly  state  the  tax  and  the  fands  that  may  be  derived  from  the  lease,  sale, 

object  to  which  It  is  to  be  apnlied,  and  H  shall  not  ^j,  ^^^^j.  disposition  of  any  canaL  must  be  ap- 

be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix  such  tax  ,.  "r"^*  «*of"»**'"'" r^li.     j  x\r~p  "^^i^.  *^  "if 

or  object.  piiea  in  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  m 

See.  21.'  On  the  final  passage,  in  either  House  of  canal  revenues  are  pledged.     The  follnving 

the  Legislature,  of  any  act  which  imposes,  contin-  sections  (§§  13  and  14)  were  added  to  this  ar- 

ues,  or  revives  a  tax,  or  creates  a  debt  or  charge,  tide  in  place  of  sections  13  and  14,  which 

or  makes,  continues,  or  revives  any  appropriation  or  ^^_^  4.«-«„a^— ^j   ^^a  4»«»»*^^  «-  «<w^;/v«.<=  01 

public  or  trust  money  or  property,  or  reieaaes,  dis-  ^^f^oo^f!!^^  ??t    "*®^^^  **  ^^^^^  ^^ 

charges,  or  commutes  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  *^d  22  of  Article  ill. 

State,  the  Question  shall  be  taken  bv  yeas  and  nays.  Sec,  18.  The  ainking-ftinds  provided  for  the  psj- 

which  shall  be  duly  entered  upon  tne  journals^  and  ment  of  intereat  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 

three- fifths  of  all  the  members  elected  to  either  principal  of  the  debts  of  the  State  shall  be  sepsratelr 

House  ahall,  in  all  aoch  oaaea,  be  neoessaiy  to  con-  kept  and  safely  invested,  and  neither  of  them  sh^fl 

atitute  a  quorum  therein.  be  appropriated  or  need  in  any  manner  other  thsn 

See,  22,  There  shall  be  in  the  several  counties,  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  ahall  have  beca 

except  in  cities  whose  boundaries  are  the  same  as  provided. 

those  ofthe  county,  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  be  com-  Sec,  14.  Neither  the  Legislature,  Canal  Boini, 
posed  of  such  members,  and  elected  In  such  manner.  Canal  Appraisers,  nor  any  person  or  persons  acting 
and  for  auoh  period,  as  are,  or  may  be.  provided  by  in  behalf  of  the  State,  shall  audit,  allow,  or  psv  «e¥ 
law.  In  any  such  city  the  duties  and  nowers  of  a  claim  which,  as  between  eitixens  ofthe  State,  would 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  be  devolved  upon  the  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  The  limitation  of  ex- 
Common  Council  or  Board  of  Aldermen  thereof.  isting  daims  shall  begin  to  run  from  the  adoptloa  of 

Section  17  of  said  article  is  hereby  made  section  this  section ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  cc'C- 

28  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  is  amended  so  atrued  to  revive  claims  already  barred  by  exi&tmf 

as  to  read  as  follows :  statutes,  nor  to  repeal  any  statute  fixing*  the  tisM 

Sec,  28.  The  Legislature  shall,  by  general  laws,  within  which  claims  shall  be  presented  or  sUowed. 

confer  upon  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  nor  shall  it  extend  to  any  claims  duly  pre8ect«d 

counties  of  the  State  such  further  powers  of  local  within  the  time  allowed  by  law,  and  proaecated  « ith 

legislation  and  administration  as  tne  Legislature  due  diligence  ft'om  the  time  of  such  presentrr.ect. 

mav  fVom  time  to  time  deem  expedient.  But  if  the  claimant  shall  be  under  legal  di^ibilitT, 

Sco.  24.  The  Legislature  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  the  claim  may  be  presented  within  two  years  after 

oommon  oouncil  of  any  city  nor  any  board  of  super-  such  disability  la  removed. 

visors,  grant  any  extra  compensation  to  any  puolio  ,                      , 

oflicer,  servant,  agent,  or  contractor.  The  amended  section  4  of  Article  TIjI.  re- 

Ste,  29.  Sections  17  and  18  of  thia  article  shall  not  quirefl  the  Legislature,  by  general  law,  to  con- 

225'^K**l*n^i^'"'  ""Va^  »°J«^^°^«P^»/o  *«y  ^i"»  form  all  charters  of  savings-banks  or  instito- 

which  shall  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  by  com-     . .         -.  •   ««    4.^  »  ^sif :< t  .>^i>-ai« 

missioners  who  fiave  been  appointed  pursuint  to  M^ns  for  Mvings,  to  a  umformity  of  powers, 

law  to  revise  the  stotutea.  rights,  and  liabilities^  and  that  all  cbarKrd 
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hereafter  granted  for  sneh  corporations  shall  Asnou  XY.,  /Sm^a  l.  Any  person  holdinflr  of- 

be  made  to  conform  to  snoh  general  law.   And  Ace  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  who,  except  in  pay- 

it  is  provided  that  no  soch  Wation  shall  -^^  or'S>^:f^t  ?S'l7oiive?dW'o"rc^W^tS 

have  any  capital  stock,  nor  shall  the  trustees  any  thinu  of  value  or  of  personal  advantage,  or  the 

thereof  or  any  of  them,  have   any  interest  promise  thereof,  for  performing  or  omitting  to  per- 

whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  profits  of  f^^^™  •'^J  official  act.  or  with  the  express  or  implied 

Bsoh  corporation ;  and  no  director  or  trustee  understanding  that  his  official  action  or  omission  to 

j^f  -«-  ™u  k-^1.^..  i UA-.*'         u  n  V    .  ^  act  18  to  be  m  any  degree  influenced  thereby,  bhull 

Of  aoy  such  bimk  or  institution  shall  be  mter-  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony.    This  section  shall 

ested  m  any  loan  or  use  of  any  money  or  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  existing  statute  in  ro- 

property  of  such  bank  or  institution  for  sav-  lation  to  the  offense  of  bribery, 

ings.   The  L^slature  is  prohibited  from  pass-  ,  *«•  >  Any  person  who  shall  offer  or  promise  a 

iviff  anv  aaI>  ^vAnfmnf  a««r  a«.A^:«i  ^u^^JL  *w«  bribc  to  auy  officer,  if  it  shall  bo  received,  shall  be 

mg  any  act  grantmg  any  special  charter  for  ^^^med  guilty  of  a  felony  and  liable  to  punishment, 

banking  purposes ;  but  corporations  or  associ-  except  as  herein  provided.    No  person  offering  a 

ations  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes  under  bribe  shall,  upon  any  prosecution  of  the  officer  for 

general  laws.     The  following  new  sections  are  reoeiving  such  bribe,  be  privileged  from  testL^ing 

^^^  I  in  relation  thereto,  and  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  civil 

or  criminal  m'osecution  therefor,  if  he  shall  testify  to 

See.  10.  Neither  the  credit  nor  the  money  of  the  giving  or  offering  of  such  bribe.    Any  person  who 

State  shall  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  as-  shall  offer  or  promise  a  bribe,  if  it  be  rejected  by 

Rooiation.  corporation,  or  private  undertakin£[.    This  the  officer  to  wnom  it  is  tendered,  shall  be  deeintd 

Motion  snail  not.  however,  prevent  the  Legislature  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  bribe,  which  is  hereby  do- 

from  making  sucn  provision  for  the  education  and  clared  to  be  a  felony. 

lapport  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juve-  Sec,  8.  Any  person  charged  with  receiving  a  bribe, 

nils  delinquents^  as  to  it  may  seem  proper.    Nor  shall  or  with  offering  or  promismg  a  bribe^  shall  be  per- 

itspoly  to  any  fund  or  property  now  held,  or  which  mitted  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  in  any  civil  or 

may  hereafter  be  held,  oy  the  State  for  educational  criminal  prosecution  therefor. 

pun>08ee.  Sm,  4.  Any  district  attorney  who  shall  fiiil  faith- 

oec  11.  No  county,  city,  town,  or  vUlage  shall  fully  to  prosecute  a  person  charged  with  the  viola- 
hereafter  give  any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  tion  in  his  county  of  any  provision  of  this  article 
money  or  credit,  to  or  in  aid  of  any  mdividual,  as-  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  shall  be  removed 
sociation,  or  corporation,  or  become,  directly  or  in-  from  office  by  the  Governor,  after  a  due  notice  and  uii 
directly,  the  owner  of  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  asso-  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his.  defense.  The  ex- 
dation  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any  such  county,  penses  which  shall  be  incurred  by  any  county  in  in- 
city,  town,  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebt-  vestigating  and  prosecuting  any  charge  of  oribery, 
edness,  except  for  county,  city,  town,  or  village  pur-  or  attempting  to  bribe  any  person  holding  office  un- 
rpses.  This  action  shall  not  prevent  such  county,  der  the  laws  of  this  State,  within  such  county,  or  of 
city,  town,  or  village  ftom  making  such  provision  receiving  bribes  by  any  such  person  in  said  county, 
for  the  aid  or  support  of  its  poor  as  may  be  author-  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  their  pay- 
ixed  by  law.  ment  by  the  State  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

A       J 1'^       1        ^*                      1            >     .  «  AsnoLi  XVI.,  Section  1.  All  amendments  to  the 

An  additional  section  was  made  to  Article  constitution  shall  be  in  force  from  and  Including  tho 

X.,  providing  that  ^*no  officer  whose  salary  is  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  election  atwiiich 

fixed  bv  the  constitution  shall  receive  any  ad-  tbe  same  were  adopted,  except  when  otherwise  pro- 

ditionai  compensation.     Each  of  the    other  vided  by  such  amendment. 

State  officers  named  in  the  constitution  shall,  An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  June 

during  his  continuance  in  office,  receive  a  com-  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  what  is  known  as 

pensatioD,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  the  ^^  Ring  suits,"  brought  in  the  name  of  tho 

be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  people  of  the  State  against  James  H.  Ingersoll 

which  he  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed ;  and  others,  for  the  recovery  of  certain  moneys, 

nor  shall  he  receive  to  his  use  any  fees  or  per-  **  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  respond- 

qnisites  of  office  or  other  compensation."  ent  and  the  other  persons  named  in  the  com- 

Besides  the  ordinary  oath  prescribed  in  sec-  plaint,  his  associates  and  confederates,  by  false 

tioQ  1  of  Article  XII.  Ibr  members  of  the  Legis-  and  fraudulent  means  and  devices."    The  cru- 

kture  (and  all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  cifd  question  was  whether  the  State  or  the 

except  such  inferior  officers  as  may  be  ex-  county  of  New  York  had  the  right  to  bring 

empted  by  law),  all  such  officers  who  have  the  action.     This  question  was  presented  by 

been  chosen  at  any  election  are  required  to  demurrer  in  the  case  of  W.  M.  Tweed,  one  of 

take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  *^  And  the  defendants,  but  the  demurrer  was  over- 

I  do  further  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  ruled  at  the  trial  by  the  Special  Terra,  and  this 

have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid,  offered,  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  General  Term, 

or  promised  to  pay,  contributed,  or  offered  or  thus  upholding  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 

promised  to  contribute,  any  money  or  other  State  to  maintain  the  action.    This  result  was 

valaable  thing  as  a  consideration  or  reward  for  acquiesced  in  by  Tweed,  who  answered  over, 

the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at  the  election  and  title  action  stood  for  trial  upon  the  issues 

at  which  I  was  elected  to  said  office,  and  have  of  fact  joined.  Subsequently,  upon  the  motion 

not  made  any  promise  to  influence  the  giving  of  Ingersoll,  about  one-third  of  the  complaint 

or  withholding  any  such  vote,"  and  no  other  was,  by  order  of  another  judge,  stricken  out 

oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  required  as  a  as  ^^  irrelevant  and  redundant,"  the  court  hold- 

qaalification  for  any  office  of  public  trust.  ing  that  the  allegations  were  not  essential 

The  constitution  was  furtber  amended  by  either  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  or  the  lia- 

addiog  the  following  new  articles :  bility  of  the  defendants,  in  respect  to  the  cause 
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of  action  etoted.    To  th«  oomplaiDt  thus  modi-  ownenhip  of  the  money ;  and  the  coort  being 

tied,  IngeraoU  demurred  upon  the  groond  that  of  opinioa  thai  the  money  belonged  to  the 

tlie  plaintjfs  (the  people  of  the  State)  had  no  ooimty  and  not  to  the  Btat«,  held  that  the  right 

stanaing  in  ooact,  or  right  to  raaUitain  the  of  action  was  in  the  former,  and  not  in  the 

uctioa;  and  the  lower  oourta  decided  in  hi*  latter,  and  therefore  afBrmed  the  roling  of  the 

favor.  lower  courts. 

Thus  two  conflicting  decisions  have  been  A  State  topographical  and  trigonometrical 

^ven,  one  affirming,  and  the  other  denying  enrrey  of  from  8,0U0  to  6,000  square  miles  of 

the  right  of  tbe  State  to  sue.  the  Adirondack  region  haa  been  m  progress  fi» 

No  opinion  was  eipressed  by  the  Coart  of  several  years  under  Verplanck  Oolvin.     The 

Appeals  coneeming  the  allegations  and  state'  reporta  already  publiabed  present  many  fiacts 

ments  Blriclien  ont  aa  above  mentioned.     Nor  not  before  known.   The  poaittons  and  altitades 

did  the  appeal  involve  the  right  of  the  State  of  bundredi  of  mountains,  lakea,  and  oLher 

to  mointaia  an  action  against  the  Auditors  for  features,  were  determlDed,  manv  of  which  had 

malfeasance  in  office,  or  any  person  occupying  not  been  indicated  on  any  map.    The  hdgfata 

un  official  position,  and  who  has  been  faithless  of  many  well-known  peaks,  heretofore  esti- 

in  his  trust.     The  vital  iaaae  was  aa  to  the  mat«d,  were  ascertained  witli  accuracy  for  the 


lirst  time,  the  highest  two  in  the  State,  Mount  Among  those  the  height  of  which  had  been 

Maroy  and  Monnt  Mclntyre,  being  6,402  feet,  OTer-estimated,  are  Monnt   Dii,  found   to  be 

(md 5.301  feet.    Monnt  Haystack  and  Monnt  4.910  feet;  Mount  Seward,  4.364;  and  Mount 

Skylight,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  the  S;tntanoni,  4,6*4.    Mr.  Colvin  reporta  tlie  ei- 

attention  of  surveyors,  were  found  to  rank  istcnce  in  this  refcion  of  the  moose,  though 

third  and  fourth  in  height,  the  former  being  noarlv   extini^t,  and  of  the  beaver  in  one  or 

",01)8  feet  high,  and  the  latter  nearly,  if  not  two  localities.     Tho  bear,  panther,  and   wolf. 

nnite,  6,000  feet    Among  others  measured  for  are  still  abnndant,  and  afford  a  liveiiboo«l  to 

the  first  time,  and  having  an  altitude  of  nearly  some  trappers  who  kill  them  for  fur  or  State 

6,0Q0  feet,  are  Qothio  and  Basin  Monntnins.  bonnty.     The  cotnmon  deer  are  plentiful  in 
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Bome  Beotione,  and  at  moat  wanting  in  others,  and  eipenseB,  The  expeDse  of  carrying  boats 
Mr.  Oolvin  places  the  lake-sources  of  the  Hud-  overlaod  by  team  at  certwn  points  (a  few  dol- 
Bon  Rirer  in  the  lakelets  known  as  Tear  of  lars)  mnst  also  be  borne  by  the  tourist.  A 
the  Clonda,  or  Sammit  Water,  and  Moss  Pool,  Oommissioa  of  State  Parks,  appointed  by  the 
near  Mount  Marcy,  and  shows  that  the  water-  Legislature,  have  reported  in  fsvor  of  setting 
shed  of  the  Adiroudacks  ohiefiy  supplies  the  apart  as  a  State  park  from  600  to  S,000  sqnsre 
canals  and  rivers  of  the  State.  miles  of  the  high  mountain-region  of  the  Adi- 
There  still  remain  amall  portions  in  all  prob-  rondsoks,  embracing  Monut  Maroy  and  all  the 
ability  never  trodden  by  man,  but  along  the  great  peiiks;  the  chief  objects  being  to  pre- 
Btreams  and  lakes  navigable  by  canoe.  Theao-  serve  the  forests  for  their  l>eneficia]  climatic 
oessible  portions  of  this  region  are  now  famous  effects,  moderating  the  spring  tre«hets  in  the 
resorts  for  camping  and  hunting  parties  in  Hudson  by  sheltering  the  snov  from  the  heat 
anmmer,  and  a  class  of  men  termed  guides  has  of  the  son,  shielding  the  sources  of  this  river 
arisen  who  obtain  a  livelihood  in  their  mingled  from  evaporation,  and  affording  a  healthful 
avocatioDS  of  boatmen,  huntsmen,  fishermen,  pleasure-ground  for  the  people  of  the  State. 
and  cooks,  for  the  party  they  guide.  With  the  The  establishment  of  this  park  is  beginning  to 
increase  of  travel  has  come  an  increase  of  attract  earnest  attention  from  the  leading  men 
coat,  and  men  who  would  once  accompany  a  of  the  State,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pleas- 
party  will  now  only  guide  for  one  person,  oh-  are  it  may  afford  to  the  people,  but  also  for 
tainiiig  from  $2.60  to  $3.00  a  day,  with  board  reasons  of  political  economy. 


Samtel  J.  TnnKN,  the  present  Governor  of  1867,  serving  with  distinction  on  the  Finance 

New  York,  was  bom  in  New  Ijebanon,  Oolum-  Committee. 

bia  County,  N.  T.,  in  1814,  where  his  grand-  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Tilden  has  been 

father,  John  Tilden,  settled  in  ITflO,  and  where  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause  of  indi- 

liia  father,  E!am  Tilden,  waa  a  farmer  and  mer-  cinl  and  political  reform  in  the  city  of  New 

chant.     In  1837  young  Tilden  entered  Tale  York.    He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 

College,  but  did  not  graduate.    He  completed  the  Bar  AsBociation  of  the  city,  which  has  for 

his  collegiate  course  at  the  University  of  New  it«  object  the  correction  of  judicial  abuses. 

York,  and  was  anbsequently  admitted  to  the  When  the  contest  was  waged  against  the  city 

bar.     In  1646  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ag-iem-  officials  who  were  charged  with  defrauding  the 

biy  from  New  York ;   he  was  also  a  member  city  treasury  of  many  milliona  of  dollars,  Mr. 

of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  served  Tilden  renderedinvaluahleaerviceBtothecauae 

on  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  Finance.     In  of  reform  by  his  famous  analysiB  of  the  aoconnta 

ISfiO  he  eierted  himself  to  avert  the  civil  war,  of  the  Broadway  Bank,  showing  concluaively 

and  dnring  the  war  sustained  the  Administra-  how  the  alleged  enlprita  had  shared  their  spoils, 

lion.     He  became  chairman  of  the  Democratic  and  furnishing  legal  proof  for  their  conviction. 

State  Committee  in  1868,  and  was  a  leading  In  1872,  Mr.  Tilden  was  agwn  elected  to  the 

member  of  the  Constitntioual  Convention  of  General  Assembly,  where  he  coutinned  his  ex- 
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ertions  in  the  cause  of  reform.    In  politice  Mr.  America,  and  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  re- 

Tilden  has  always  heen  a  Democrat.  public,  and  possess  landed  property  equal  to 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  an  income  of  $2,000  per  annum,  be  a  lajimm, 
in  1875,  Francis  Kbbnan  was  elected  to  the  Uni-  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
ted  States  Senate  for  six  years,  from  March  4,  The  only  indispensable  requirements  for  a 
1870,  to  succeed  Eon.  Reuben  £.  Fenton.  Mr.  deputy  ts»  five  years*  residence  in  the  repab- 
Eeman  was  born  in  Wayne,  Steuben  Oounty,  lie,  if  born  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Gen- 
N.Y.,  January  14, 1816.  After  graduating  from  tral  America,  and  to  have  completed  twenty- 
Georgetown  College  in  the  District  of  Oolum-  fire  years  of  age. 

bia,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Joshua  A.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Presi- 

Spencer,  and  subsequently  became  his  partner,  dent,  aided  by  a  number  of  ministers,  to  be 

He  was  Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  determined  by  law.     Of  these  there  are  a( 

1854  to  1857,  and  in  1860  was  elected  to  the  present  four.    The  presidential  period  is  four 

Assembly  from  a  district  which  the  previous  years,  and  no  one  can  be  reelected  to  tliat 

year  had  elected  a  Republican  by  a  large  msr  office. 

jority.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  The  judicial  power  isdi^ded  into  two  see- 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  mem-  tions,  one  of  which  resides  in  Leon  and  tbe 
ber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  a  other  in  Granada.  They  are  composed  of  four 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  magistrates  each,  and  appeals  may  be  mada 
1867,  and  of  the  Constitutional  Commission,  from  either  one  to  the  other, 
whose  work  was  ratified  at  the  election  of  The  magistrates  are  elected  for  four  years 
1874.  In  1872  he  was  the  unsuccessful  can-  each ;  and  one-half  of  the  members  of  each 
didate  of  the  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republi-  section  is  changed  during  each  legislative  pe- 
cans for  Governor.  In  politics,  Mr.  Keman  riod.  They  are  elected  by  the  Congress, 
has  always  been  a  Democrat;  in  religion,  a  The  first  constitutionid  Congress  was  in- 
Catholic.  He  possesses,  in  a  preeminent  de-  augurated  on  January  1,  1859;  and  the  first 
gree,  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  dis-  constitutional  on  March  Ist  of  the  same  year. 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  high  position  to  Since  then  there  have  been  eight  uninter- 
which  he  has  been  elected ;  and  his  election  rupted  congressional,  and  four  presidential 
gives  general  satisfaction.  His  efforts  in  be-  periods.  The  first  two  presidential  periods 
half  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  were  embraced  by  the  administration  of  Gen- 
identified  his  name  with  that  cause.  He  holds  eral  Tom&s  Martinez;  the  third,  by  that  of  Gen- 
a  high  rank  as  a  jurist  and  a  statesman,  and  is  eral  Fernando  Guzman;  and  the  fourth,  br 
described  as  ^^  very  forcible  in  debate  and  ar-  that  of  Sefior  Don  Vicente  Quadra,  to  eud  on 
gument,  being  clear  and  concise, in  his  state-  March  1,  1875. 

ments,  logical  and  direct  in  reaching  conclu-  The  members  of  the  Quadra  cabinet  were  as 

sions,   pointed  and  pertinent  in  illustration,  follows:    Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  Public 

chaste  and  strong  in  diction,  attractive  in  man-  Instruction,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  Sefior 

ner,  and  commanding  in  presence."  Don  Ansehno  H.  Rivas ;  of  the  Interior,  Jostice, 

KICARAGUA  (RBPtBUOA  db  Nioabaoua),  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Francisco  Bar- 

a  republic  of  Central  America,  situated  be-  berena;  of  War,  Marine,  Police,  and  Public 

tween  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  and  the  shores  Works,  Licentiate  Isidore  Lopez;  and  of  Fi- 

of  which  are  bathed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  nance.  Dr.  Teodoro  Delgadillo. 

the  east  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  outgoing  administration  is  the  only  one 

It  comprises  an  area  of  89,000  square  miles,  in  Nicaraguan  annals  throughout  the  whole 

and  has  a  population  of  850,000.  course  of  which  peace  has  been  preserved, 

By  the  terms  of  the  existing  constitution,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  first  presiden- 
promulgated  on  August  19,  1858,  after  the  tial  period,  inaugurated  with  the  common  con- 
filibuster  war,  the  country  -is  under  a  popular  sent  of  the  various  parties  which  had  been 
representative  government.  The  power  is  di-  exhausted  by  a  three-years  war  that  begaa  in 
vided  into  three  branches — ^legislative,  execu-  May,  1854,  and  termmated  in  the  expulsion  of 
tive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  the  filibusters  in  June,  1857.  The  junta  guber- 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nativa^  composed  of  Generals  Martinez  and 
the  first  composed  of  two  members  for  each  Jerez,  was  then  intrusted  with  the  reorgani- 
of  the  seven  departments  of  the  republic,  and  zation  of  the  country. 

elected  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  and  the  sec-  During  the  last  period  of  peace  the  interests 

end  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  instrnc- 

four  common  districts,  and  two  from  each  of  tion,  have  been  considerably  developed.     In 

the  seven  head-districts  of  departments :  in  all,  the  departments  of  Leon  and  Chinandega  the 

eighteen  deputies,  their  term  of  office  being  sugar-cane  has  been  more  extensively  cnlti- 

foar  years.  vated  than  ever  before ;  and  the  same  may  be 

The  legislative  period  embraces  two  years,  said  of  cofiTee  and  indigo  in  Granada  and  Rivas. 
and  commences  on  the  1st  of  January.  Two-  The  wealth  of  Matagalpa,  Chontales,  and  Nne- 
thirds  of  the  senators  are  changed  at  a  time,  va  Segovia,  chiefly  consists  of  cattle ;  and  in 
and  one-half  of  the  deputies.  Every  senator  the  last  two  there  is  a  mining-district  of  con- 
must  be  a  native  of  Nicai'Sgua,  or  of  Central  siderable  importance. 
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The  zealoQfl  aotivitj  with  which  public  and  Tiew  of  this  theory,  munerouB  surveys  of  the 
private  enterprises  have  been  carried  forward  narrow  neck  have  been  made  since  the  first 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  improvements  half  of  the  sixteenth  century :  one  for  the 
in  many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  country,  Spanish  Government,  in  1781,  by  Manuel  Ga- 
those  made  in  Leon  and  Granada  being  men-  lists ;  and  again,  in  1888,  by  a  Mr.  Baily,  for 
tioned  among  the  most  considerable.  A  school  the  Central- American  Government.  But  it  is 
has  been  founded  in  Rivas,  under  the  direction  not  generally  known  that,  between  1842  and 
of  Dr.  (formerly  General)  Mizimo  Jerez.  In  1844,  a  survey  was  made  at  the  iustance  of 
Leon  have  been  established  two  schools  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  Napoleon 
males,  under  the  auspices  of  Sefiores  Josd  Vic-  III.,  and  then  a  captive  in  the  castle  of  Ham. 
tor  Yalle  and  Alfredo  Alvarado ;  and  one  for  The  Government  of  Central  America  decreed, 
females  by  Sefiorita  Emilia  Dawson.  But,  of  on  January  8,  1846,  that  the  cut  should  be 
all  the  educational  establishments,  that  most  called  ^*  Canal  Napoleon  de  Nicaragua."  Louis, 
worthy  of  especial  mention  is  the  Colegio  de  after  his  flight  to  England  in  the  same  year, 
Oranada^  with  professors  from  Europe,  mag-  gave  publicity  to  his  plans,  laying  down  the 
nificent  famiture  and  appointments,  the  whole  very  line  reverted  to  by  the  American  survey- 
expenditures  for  which  were  met  by  the  citi-  ors  in  1872. 

zens  themselves.  Nicaragua  offers  a  salubrious  climate,  abun- 

It  is  officially  reported  that  the  condition  of  dance  of  buildiug-materials,  and  robust  and 

the  national  Treasury  has  undergone  a  favor-  willing  hands  to  undertake  the  work  within 

able  change  under  the  recent  reforms  in  its  her  borders. 

administration;  and  that  the  revenue  derived  On  October  4,  1874,  was  elected  the  new 

from  the  sources  enumerated  below  has  been  President,  who  is  to  enter  upon  his  functions 

so  considerably  in  advance  of  that  obtained  in  on  March  1st  of  the  present  year.    After  a 

former  years  as  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  lengthy  and  obstinate  struggle,  the  Republican 

expenditures,  without  leaving  any  arrears,  and  party  triumphed  in  the  person  of  their  candi- 

to  admit  of  a  certain  appropriation  on  account  date,  Senor  Don  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  dis- 

of  the  national  debt.  tinguished  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  de- 

socKCES  or  KEVKNTTB— CUSTOMS.  Uhw  of  his  country  against  the  filibusters,  and 

Tax  on  slaughtered  cattle.  again  in  the  rebellion  of  1869.    A  proof  of  his 

popularity,  and  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  sul- 

MonopoUea.  frage  tendered  to  him,  is  afforded  by  the  fact 

of  his  absence  in  Europe  at  the  commencement, 

Imported  apiilti.  imd  almost  up  to  the  close,  of  the  electioneer- 

Prtutedlaws.  .  . ^  ' 

FincB.  Hig  campaign. 

UncoHlrated  landa.  NORTH  CAROLINA.    The  Legislature  of 

Post-Offloe.  I^ig  Q^i^  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  February, 

The  first  four  branches  are  the  most  pro  and  assembled  again  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 

ductive.  ber.    Chief  among  the  acts  passed  during  the 

During  the  years  1872, 1878,  and  1874,  three  session,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was 

exploring   expeditions   were    sent   from   the  one  providing  for  the  local  prohibition  of  spir- 

ITnited  States  to  examine  the  isthmus,  and  as-  ituous  liquors.    By  this  law  it  is  made  *^  the 

certain  the  most  suitable  route  for  an  inter-  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  any  conn- 

oceanio  canal.    The  result  of  the  surveys  was,  ty,  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  qualified 

in  each  case,  favorable  to  Nicaragua,  owing  to  voters  of  any  township  in  their  respective 

the  peculiar  facilities  presented  by  its  territory,  counties,  to  order  an  election  to  be  held  on 

level  in  the  main,  and  the  vast  repository  of  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  every  year,  to  as- 

water  situated  between  the  two  oceans,  and  certain  whether  or  not  spirituous  liquors  shall 

sufficient  to  feed  thirty  canals.  or  may  be  sold  in  said  township  or  townships.^' 

It  may  here  be  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  If  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  favor  of 

M.  Lesseps,  the  successful  engineer  of  the  Suez  prohibition,  ^*  it  shall  not  be  lawM  for  the  coun- 

Canal,  no  one  of  the  American  isthmuses  ad-  ty  commissioners  to  license  the  sale  of  spiritu- 

mits  of  the  problem  being  solved  in  the  some  ous  liquors,  or  for  any  person  to  sell  any  spir- 

way  as  on  the  African  isthmus ;  that  is  to  say,  ituous  liquors  within  such  township  for  one 

without  weirs.    The  interoceanic  canal  must  year  next  after  any  sach  election ;  and,  if  any 

be  a  large  one,  with  weirs,  and  with  no  small  person  so  prohibited  shall  sell  any  spirituous 

number  of  them ;  hence  the  indispensable  ne-  liquors  within  such    township,  such  person 

oessity  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 

such  as  could  alone  be  afforded  by  the  I^ke  of  meaner,  and  on  conviction  of  such  offense  shall 

Nicaragua.     It  was  long  supposed  that  the  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  doUars,  or  impris- 

6an  Juan  River  was  navigable  from  the  lake  oned  not  exceeding  one  month."     But  if  a 

to  its  embouchure  at  Greytown,  and  conse-  mfgority  of  the  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  li- 

qnently  that,  to  complete  the  transisthmian  cense,  then  spirituous  liquors  may  be  sold  in 

water-route,  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  the  such  township  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  not 

narrow  neck — some  eighteen  miles — on  the  otherwise, 

other  side,  from  the  luke  to  the  Pacific.    In  This  act,  however,  does  not  affect  locali- 
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ties  in  which  the  sale  of  spirituous  Kquore  is  ^  2.  The  fraudulent  misuse  of  legUlative  power  to 

*^»r«ti;KSf^kii  K»  low  fasten  on  our  people  a  large  and  oppressive  puUio 

prohibited  by  law.                                .,      ,      i.  ,  debt  atill  unproved  for.  »*'*'»' 

An  act  was  also  passed  making  it  unlawful  3^  The  sacrifloe  of  the  State's  interest  in  neariy  aU 

for  any  dealer  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  her  pubUo  works, 

minors.  4*  The  protection  of  our  sjstem  of  internal  \m- 

The  "  election  law "  passed  by  the  General  provements.      ^.      .    ,     ...^        a      1     ^-       r 

Assembly  at  this  se«noS,  o^^^^^^  an  election  Ji/^t^S^^J-Vh^Sk^^^^^^^ 

to  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  m  August,  i^to  engines  of  oppression  and  mocked  at  justice, 

1874,   and    eyery  two  years   thereafter,   for  disgracmg  the  high  places  heretofore  adorned  by 

members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  Legisla-  the  most  illastrioas  names  in  the  history  of  oor 

ture,  and  certain  county  officers  •  also  for  the  ^'J'®^,^^  j^„.  1  »„  .^^^  ^*  ^„,  «:t;.o«.  ^rr^^r^^^r 

u  •         *    •_  a ^_:^-  ri^..^   r^A.^^    «>«  *k«4.  ©♦  The  denial  to  some  of  our  citizens  of  many  of 

choice  of  SIX  Superior  Court  Judg^  on  that  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  rights,  the  free  use  of 

day,  and  every  eight  years  thereafter.     The  unlawful  means  to  carry  elections,  and  other  inva- 

act  further  provides  for  the  holding  of  an  elec-  sions  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

tion  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  1876,  Yet  the  chief  issue  presented  in  tbeoanv^was 

and  erery  four  years  thereafter,  for  Governor,  JS^.'^^f^fS^,  "ii.^''f?o"^^Kv!f-3^i:t; 

Lieutenant-Q-ovemor,  Secretary  of  State,  Au-  |>m»  ^  measure  fraught  with  the  most  dirofdl  con- 

ditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  sequences  to  all  of  our  people,  and  especially  to  the 

struction,  and  Attomey-G^eneral.    On  the  same  laboring-classes,  being  calculated  to  arouse  the  worst 

day,  and  every  eight  years  thereafter,  five  Su-  pwwons  of  the  two  nwes,  to  destroy  the  peaceful 

^^iL^  r».^« ..♦•«-,?  o?^  flr.«i»,^/M.  n/^fii.V   Tn/l»«fl  and  even  friendly  relations  existmg  between  them, 

preme  Court  and  six  Superior  Court  Judges  ^^^  ^  inaugurate  an  era  of  strife  and  commotion 

are  to  be  elected.  which  would  be  destructive  of  our  present  prosperi- 

North  Carolina  is  represented  in  Congress  as  ty.    Its  adoption  would  destrov  the  common  aohooU 

follows  *  ^  ^^^  State,  so  much  needea  in  a  oonntiy  whose 

^Senak-it.  W.  B«.som,  Democrat;  A.  8.  rthr^lpK'trSe™ *£!  ^ifn ^^^S^^^^ 

Mernmon,  Democrat.  the  elective  franchise;  while  its  social  features  are 

House    of  Representatives. — First    district,  violative  of  the  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  and  in 

Jesse  J.  Yates,  Democrat ;  second  district,  John  direct  conflict  with  the  pnnoiples  of  local  self-^v- 

A.  Hyman,  Republican ;  third  district,  A.  M.  emment  decUred  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Umt«d 

Waddell,  Democrat ;  fourth  district,  Joseph  J.  States. 

Davis,  Democrat;  fifth  district,  A.  M.  Scales,  On  the  17th  of  July  Governor  Tod  R.  Cald- 
Democrat ;  sixth  district,  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  well  died  at  Hillsboro^  whither  he  had  gone  to 
Democrat ;  seventh  district,  William  M.  Rob-  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  State  at  the  an- 
ins,  Democrat ;  eighth  district,  R.  B.  Vance,  nnal  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  North 
Democrat.  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  He  was  suc- 
The  General  Assembly  is  classified  as  fol-  ceeded  as  chief  magistrate  by  Lieutenant- 
lows  :  Governor  Curtis  H.  Brogden.     In  his  message 

to  the  Legislature  in  November,  Governor 
Brogden  8poke  of  the  late  Executive  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^^He  was  a  man  of  noble 
and  generous  impulses,  of  unsullied  virtue,  and 
stem  integrity.  His  loss  to  the  State  was  a 
great  public  calamity,  and  his  name  and  mem- 

The  total  vote  east  for  Superintendent  of  '^'^^ly^A 

his  Republidii  opponent,  Mr.  Purnell,  84,596.  ^^^^^^^'^  regponsibilities  and  trials  imposed 

The  election  thro^hout   the  State^  showed  ^pou  him  without  a  stain  upon  his  integrity  as 

large  Democratic  gaL.    A  congratulatory  ad-  ^uLl^i^/rt^^S^i^^X  wa^  Sd  .nd 

dr4i  to  the  people  of  the  State  was  issued  by  ^^*'!?i?L,^,  .in^^^^d^!/   wH^ll^k 

the  Exeoutiv'e  Committee  of  the  Conservative  S'^h  ?hVXction  ^^^^^^ 

Democratic  party,  m  which  tjie  results  of  the  h;" 7;^  wm  crow^^^^^ 

election  and  their  causes  were  thus  given :  ^l^jL  ZT^^ZZ^Jl^fa^^f^^        ^ 

--  ^  .^,  ^    ,.       ^,              t  1    .       J  if  4.  memory  be  crowned  with  fame  I 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  defeat  you  q    ^^    ^  ^   ^  October  the  educational  fond 

sustained  m  the  last  presidential  election,  you  now  ,  ^"  r.""  a  ou  u*  vrvb^uw    mi^ouu^smviw  luuu. 

carry  the  State,  electing  the  Superintendent  of  Pub-  Bhowed  a  balance  of   $8,822  and  the  pubhe 

lie  Instruction  by  nearly  12,000  migorit^,  gain  five  frmd   $225,702.     The  receipts  of   the  ednca- 

Superior  Court  Judges,  elect  nine  Solicitors,  have  tional  fund  for  the  year  en<Ung  September  80, 

more  thim  two-thirds  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  1^74  were  $44,884,  and  disbursements  $66,029. 

^^^^^nX^TJI'TC^}'!.^^^.  The  Receipts  crfthopnblic  fcnd  amooBt^  to 

majority  agamst  us.  $667,114,  and  the  disbursements  to  $451,889. 

It  !s  true  that  in  this  contest  you  are  not  amnind-  The  State  debt  is  a  subject  of  grave  impor- 

ful  of  the  record  of  the  Sepublican  party,  consisting  tance  to  the  people  of  North  Carolma,  aa  it 

of  so  many  grievous  evils,  among  which  we  may  enu-  jg  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing  by  the 

"l!*The  great  corruption  that  existed  among  the  accumulation  of  interest    On  the  Ist  of  Octo- 

leaders  of  that  party.  ber  the  debt  was  reported  as  follows : 
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1-  ®*5^j*^**  before  the  wmr,  oiOled  »•  old  Treasurer  ehall  iasne  the  new  bonds  to  the  hold- 

Ii^reetnnpiidonMme:!::;;;!::;!!    ^ooeimoo    ers  of  this  first-class  or  old  bonds  at  88J  per 

cent,  on  the  principal,  or,  in  other  words,  give 

9.  Bond.  K  elnii-the"^-,;  bii-Jiair  •"•^•""  "    ?•»«  ^^  S'  ^  O^,  ODC^^  with  the  post-due 

acts  pa»Bei  before  the  war $3,907,000  00    interest  attached.    All  other  bonds  are  ig- 

interest unpaid  onaame TOi,WO  00    nored.    It  then  anthorizes  the  North  Carolina 

Total $8,068,010  00    Railroad  Company  to  buy  the  construction 

8.  Bonde  leaned  durisg  the  war  for  falter-        *  bonds,  80  called,  and  gives  that  company  the 

Lt^t'SS^Sn'SSr::::::::::  •'•SiSlllS  ^^  ^  »>«y,the  etock  of  the  state  for  the 

oompany,  and  turns  oyer  all  right  of  the  State 

4.Bond.l2S"iinciU.yW;ifcritodi,|i    •*''"*•'»»«•    ^  "P"**?**!***'  hy  proxy  Or  directors  in  the 
intereet  and  matured  bonds  as  foP  company  to  tne  private  stocKnolders,  with  a 

lo^8  i    ^  ,.  , .«  ^  _  proviso  that  the  State  may,  within  ten  years, 

SSSThSWo"/^:::::::::    •*'S!;Sg8S    ?««*««»  .t^at  mtereet  agda  by  paying  the 

cost  and  six  per  cent  interest 

Unde?taidiiVacVifi8«;;:::::::  |i;?S5oolS  .  Another  action  provides  for  the  pu^^^^ 

Interest  nnpaid  on  same 6i4|oo4  00  ^7  "*^  public  Treasurer,  of  the  W  estem  North 

_  .  , Carolina  Railroad,  if  the  same  can  be  done  at 

^°*^ <».81'^>8M  00  the  sale,  for  $800,000,  payable  in  State  bonds. 

Total  for  ftrnding $0,604,140  00  w  ith  ten  years  to  run,  interest  guaranteed ;  and 

"•  '^A^i.:^^*^:^  r,^ff;  «t  P'O'idM  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Gov- 

war,  not  special  tax $1,628,045  00  onu>r,  of  five  commiSBionerS)  with  the  concur* 

Interest  nnpaid  on  same 677,157  58  rence  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  and  oper- 

Total $2,108,908  68    ^^t®  and  complete  the  Western  North  Carouna 

a.  Bonds  commonlr'ttil'ed*'' special  tax'"^   $lli407*000  00    Railroad  with  convicts. 

Interest  unpaid  on  same 8,688,080  00       The  interest  of  the  State  in  the  North  Caro- 

Total $14,086,880  00  ^uiA  Railroad  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 

m  ^, ,.    ^      ^M  .      ^     *         people.  The  public  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged 

2SS  SS!^!.*"  .  .  f "  .  °°!  .!^  $28,085,oi8  06  ^or  ^«  redemption  of  tlie  bonds  issued  to  con- 

'• struct  the  road,  and  that  all  of  the  stock  held 

'%2^*.ii^»..r?!^.!^:  |S8.9«^05  Jy  *«  state  »  the  company,  and  any  divi- 

,        -  V    T     .  1  dends  or  profits  ansing  therefrom,  shall  be  ap- 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  plied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing 

the  importance  of  this  subject,  Governor  Brog-  on  such  bonds.    For  several  years  the  divi- 

den  said :  dends  arising  from  the  State  stock  have  been 

The  people  cannot  pay  the  anniml  interest  that  ao-  paid  into  the  public  Treasury,  and  applied  to 

onxes  on  the  entire  debt,  in  addition  to  the  ordinAiy  the  general  expenses  of  the  State  government 

S^o^rSTc'L*',^  '^rtfS'^r.Lk'^^  K  a  suithaving  been  brought  m  the  UnitedSUtes 

adjustment.  Circuit  Court  by  Anthony  Swazey,  and  other 

various  plans  have  been  ranested  in  relation  to  bond-holders,  to  have  the  dividends  applied  to 

this  Bubjeok,  but  in  matters  of  bosinoM  two  or  more  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  construction 

partiM  aw  neceswuy  to  a  contract,  Md  to  give  U  ^onds,  a  receiver  was    appointed,  in  June, 

validity  it  must  have  the  assent  of  both.  loiri     ♦rv  ^^i1a^«-  ♦i^a  ^<^/irJwi<.       n'v>««^   a:^ 

I  eaiestly  recommend  to  your  careffal  attention  \^^\y  ^  S^^*®^*       •  dividends.     Ihese  din- 

and  consideration  the  adjustment  of  the  State  debt,  dends,  as  far  as  received,  have  been  applied  to 

because  it  is  filled  with  the  fate  of  fbture  oonse-  the  payment  of  interest ;  but,  as  they  were  not 

quenoes  which  may  ultimately  redound  to  the  honor  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  application  was  also 

and  good  name  or  the  shame  or  harailiation  of  the  mA|)o  to  tli«  tuanth  ocmrf.  for  a  Haptaa  for  a  oaIa 

Statl.    We  have  great  cause  for  honest  pride  in  her  ^*^t  Q*!*f  ^Z  ♦    °"        f  aecree  lor  a  sale 

paat  history,  her  present  position,  and  ftatnro  pros-  ?i  ^^^  S^^  stock  to  pay  past-due  mterest     A 

peers,  and  may  it  never  be  traly  said  that  her  pa-  decree  was  accordingly  rendered  by  the  court 

triotio  and  honest  sons  quietly  submitted  to  any  un-  at  the  June  term,  1874,  to  the  eflfect  that,  if 

juBt  imputation  or  suin  upon  her  character  for  in-  the  State  fails  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 

tegrity  and  fidelity.  interest  due  up  to  the  1st  day  of  Apiil,  1875, 

The  financial  question  was  one  of  the  most  the  stock  may  be  sold, 
important  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the       If  that  decree  is  carried  into  efifeet  it  will 

Legislature  upon  its  assembling,  and  bills  re-  thwart  and  defeat  the  main  purooses  of  the 

lating  to  the  State  debt  were  early  Intro-  **  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  North  Caro- 

duced.     In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  lina  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes 

bill  was  introduced  providing  for  a  new  State  therein  mentioned,"  ratified  the  10th  day  of 

debt,  to  be  called  the  consolidated  debt,  and  February,  1874,  commonly  called  ^^  the  consoli- 

a  tax  levy  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  and  a  dation  bill,"  providing  for  a  continuous  line  of 

reserve  for  a  sinkmg-fund.    It  then  declares  railroad  from  Morehead  City,  on  the  Atlantic 

all  bonds  issued  under  legislation  before  the  ocean,  through  almost  the  entire  length  of 

war  as  of  equal  validity,  and  also  includes  the  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  more  than  500 

bonds  issued  under  the  funding-acts  of  1866  and  miles,  connecting  the  seaports  with  the  great 

1868,  as  l^ey  were  for  interest  on  the  first-  "West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley:  440  miles  have 

class  or  old  bonds.    It  then  provides  that  the  already  been  completed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
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tanneling  in  the  Blae  Ridge,  and  grading  done  eral  years  from  SaUsbnry  to  Old  Fort,  in  ¥c-. 

on  the  seventy  miles  not  yet  finished  to  Paint  Dowell  County,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  and 

Rook.  cost  $6,000,000,  $4,000,000  of  which  was  paid 

The  State  has  appealed  from  the  decree  of  by  the  State,  and  $2,000,000  by  individuals, 

the  District  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  The  Western  Division  extends  from  near 

United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  late  de-  Asheville  down  the  French  Broad  River  to  the 

cision  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  held  by  Tennessee  line  at  Paint  Rook,  some  few  miles 

the  State  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  may  below  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Madison  Ck>anty. 

be  reversed.    But,  if  it  should  be  confirmed,  Old  Fort  is  25  miles  from  Morgantown,  and 

the  probability  is,  that  the  main  objects  of  the  24  miles  from  the  French  Broad  River.     This 

consolidation  bill  wUi  be  defeated,  and  the  24  miles  indndes  the  mountain-section  and  all 

people  of  Western  North  Carolina,  who  have  the  tunnels,  three  small  ones  and  one  large  one 

been  so  long  deprived  of  the  immense  benefits  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.    The  smaU  tonnels 

and  advantages  of  railroad  facilities,  will  have  were  nearly  completed,  when  the  work  was 

to  suffer  still  longer  for  want  of  those  impor-  suspended,  and  the  large  one,  through  solid 

tant  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  rock,  nearly  half  finished.    The  large  tunnel  is 

which  so  greatly  promote  the  prosperity  and  about  1,600  feet  in  length,  700  feet  of  which 

wealth  of  the  country.  is  complete,  and  some  900  to  finish.    The  en- 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1871,  the  North  tire  tunneling  yet  to  do  in  all  four  of  the  tun- 

Oarolina  Railroad  and  all  its  property  was  nels  is  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile, 

leased  to  the  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  grading  be- 

Company,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  for  a  rent  tween  Old  Fort  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 

of  $260,000  per  annum,  payable  on  the  1st  done,  and  considerable  grading  has  also  been 

days  of  July  and  January  of  each  year.    The  done  from  the  mountain  to  the  French  Broad 

Richmond  &  Danville  Company  is  also  bound  River.     The  company,  previous  to  the  war, 

by  tiie  lease  to  pay  any  tax  imposed  on  said  had  surveyed  and  located  tbe  section  from  the 

Railroad,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum.  French  Broad  River  to  the  Tennessee  line. 

The  rent  has  been  paid  regularly  thus  far,  and  near  Ducktown,  a  distance  of  135  miles  from 

the  money  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  Asheville.  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ovw  $5,000,- 

on  the  construction  bonds,  in  accordance  with  000,  and  had  located  the  road  from  the  Frendi 

a  decree  of  the  United  States  Court.  Broad  River  down  that  river  to  Paint  Rook  on 

The  sum  necessary  to  be  riused  by  the  pres-  the  Tennessee  line,  44  miles  from  Asheville. 

ent  General  Assembly  to  pay  the  past-due  in-  The  Western  North  Carolina  road  has  been 

terest  on  the  construction  bonds,  and  thus  save  under  mortgage  since  1867,  and  suit  is  now 

the  stock  of  the  State  from  sale  under  the  de-  pending  in  the  Circuit  Conrt  of  the  United 

cree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  will  States  for  the  Western  District  of  North  Caro- 

probably  amount  to  more  than  $200,000.  lina,  for  the  sale  of  said  road,  and  it  is  nnder- 

Another  road  destined  to  have  an  important  stood  that  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Corn- 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  the  paoy  have  made  arrangements  with  the  cred- 
Westem  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  road  is  iters  of  the  Western  North  Oarc^a  road  to 
already  completed;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  purchase  it  whenever  it  is  sold,  aa  without 
portion  being  unfinished,  the  State  is  unable  that  the  consolidation  act  will  be  a  faOnre. 
to  reap  any  of  the  advantages  of  this  great  And,  by  reason  of  objections  to  that  act,  appfi- 
through  line.  cations  have  been  pending  in  the  State  and 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  North  Federal  Courts  for  injunctions  and  orders  to 

Carolina  Railroad  extends  from  Salisbury  to  restrain  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company 

the  French  Broad  River,  near  Asheville,  and  from  purchasing  the  Western  North  Carolina 

has  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  sev*  Railroad. 
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OBITUARIES,  Amebioan.  Jan.  1.— Sweet, 
General  Bvsjxmis  J.,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  a  gallant  officer  in  the 
late  war ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  41 
years.  In  August,  1862,  he  aided  in  organizing 
the  Twenty-first  Wisconsm  Infantry,  of  which 
regiment  he  became  colonel,  and  soon  after 
rendered  effective  service  at  Chaplin  Hills. 
By  some  mistake  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
a  position  too  far  in  advance  of  the  main  Ime, 
where  the  men  were  under  the  fire  both  of 
the  Union  troops  and  the  Confederates.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  and  among  the  wounded  was 


Colonel  Sweet  who  was  so  disabled  that  he 
was  thencefortn  unfitted  for  fidd^^uty.  Upon 
his  recovery  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  where  by  his 
energetic  measures  he  repressed  the  revolt 
contemplated  by  the  prisoners  at  that  place  on 
the  evening  prior  to  the  presidential  election 
of  1864.  He  discharged  theduties  ci  his  last 
official  position  with  honor  and  integrity,  win- 
ning the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  had 
official  or  persomd  relations  with  him. 

Jam,  2. — Pabkbb,  James,  a  famous  railroad- 
conductor;  died  at  Springfield,  Masa,  aged  68 
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years.  He  was  a  native  of  Hollia,  K.  H.,  and  his  attention  to  the  stady  of  medicine,  grad- 
in  1883  entered  npon  his  career  as  stage-driver,  nated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
In  1886  he  hecame  agent  for  Bart  &  Billings's  versity  of  Buffalo  in  February,  1851.  Entering 
stage-line  between  Worcester  and  Springfield,  npon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Buffalo, 
holding  that  position  until  the  opening  of  the  he  was  in  1858  appointed  to  the  professorship 
Western  Raikoad,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
new  service  of  transporting  passengers  and  University  of  Buffalo,  to  which  was  added  in 
freight,  having  had  charge  of  the  first  train  1867  that  of  Clinical  Surgery,  which  position 
of  cars  from  Boston  to  Springfield  in  1889.  he  held  with  honor  to  hunself  until  his  resig- 
Upon  his  resignation  of  his  position  as  con-  nation  in  1870.  He  was  also  surgeon  to  the 
duotor  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  surgeon 
sleeping-oars  between  Boston  and  New  York,  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  to  which  he 
and  in  1872  was  made  superintendent  of  all  gave  his  services  without  compensation.  From 
the  sleeping,  parlor,  passenger,  and  baggage  1861  to  1867  he  was  the  health-ofiloer  of  the 
cars  of  all  the  trains  between  the  two  cities,  city,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  by  Governor 
In  1871  and  1873  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  a  Hoffinan  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre-  ides.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
sentatives.  He  was  very  fond  of  antiquarian  California  for  the  benefit  of  his  impaired 
studies,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Massa-  health,  continuing  bis  practice  to  some  extent 
chusetts  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Dr. 
in  1862.  Eastman  was  an  able  physician,  a  skillful  sur- 

Jan,  6. — ^Ba.tlob,  Bighabd  £.  B.,  LL.  D.,  a  geon,  and  a  superior  lecturer,  while  his  philan- 

political  leader  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  thropy  led  him  to  give  more  than  half  his 

Alabama  (about  1797),  of  an  infiuential  family,  services  to  the  poor  and  helpless, 

who  after  receiving  a  good  education  entered  Jan.  14. — Sxillwbll,  Hon.  Thokab  N.,  min- 

the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  ister  to  Yenesnela  during  President  Johnson's 

in  1829  was  elected  to  Congress.    At  the  ex-  Administration;  was  killed  at  Anderson,  Ind. 

piration  of  his  term  he  declined  a  reflection,  He  was  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 

and  about  1840  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  in  that  town,  and  some  diffioulty  growing  out 

acquired  a  large  amount  of  land  and  an  ample  of  a  business  transaction  led  to  a  rencontre 

property  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence,  Wash-  with  JohnE.  Corwin,  by  whom  ne  was  shot 

ington  County.    He  was  for  twenty-five  years  and  instantly  killed. 

a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  in  Texas.  Judge  Jan,  15. — ^Psll,  Dunoak  C,  a  weU-known 

Baylor  founded  Baylor  University  at  Inde-  and  enterprising  merchant  of  New  York ;  died 

pendenoe,  giving  it  700  acres  of  land  and  some  in  Newport,  R.  L,  aged  68  years, 

money.    One  of  the  coxmties  of  Texas  was  Jan.  16. — Stbabns,  Bev.  Johit  G.,  a  vener- 

also  named  after  him.  able  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in 

Jan.  7. — ^Lowell,  Mrs.  A.  Cabot,  a  well-  NewHampshire,  in  1795,  a  member  of  the  first 
known  teacher  and  writer  for  children;  died  class  in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
flt  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  was  a  native  of  Bos*  Institution  (now  Madison  University),  ordained 
toiu  Mass*  Her  principal  works  were,  '^  Theory  in  1821,  and  for  fifty  years  a  preacher  in  Cen- 
of  Teaching "(1841);  *' Ed ward»s  First  Lesson  tral  New  York;  author  of  "The  Primitive 
in  Grammar"  (1848);  "Gleanings  from  the  Ohnrch;"  " Immortality  of  the  Soul ;""  Cal- 
Poets"  (1848);  "Edward's  First  Lessons  in  vinism  and  Arminianism;"  and  "Free-Mason- 
Geometry  "  (1844) ;  "Olympic Games "(1845);  ry,"  an  antimasonic  work  which  had  a  very 
"  Outlines  of  Astronomy  "  (1850) ;  "  Letters  to  large  sale ;  died  in  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Madame  Pulsky "  (1852) ;  "Thoughts  on  the  Jan.  17.--Spasbow,  Bev.  Williax,  D.D., 
Education  of  Girls  "  (1858) ;  and  "  Seed  Grain  an  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  profesa- 
for  Thought  and  Discussion,"  2  vols.  (1856).  or,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  General  Theo* 

Jan.  7. — ^Thompson,  Hon.  John  B.,  former  logical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky;  died  at  Church,  near  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  the  last 

Harrisonburg,  Ky.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  thirty-three  years;  died  very  suddenly  at  the 

native  of  that  State,  from  which  he  was  chosen  First  National  Bank  in  Alexandria,  aged  78 

as  a  Whig  Bepresentative  to  Congress,  serving  years.  Dr.  Sparrow  was  eminent  for  his  schol- 

from  1841  to  1848,  and  again  from  1847  to  arship,  his  thorough  Biblical  learning,  and  hia 

1851.    In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  8.  remarkable  piety  and  devotion. 

Senate  for  the  long  term,  and  served  on  the  Jan.  19.  —  Stb5bzl8,  FmBDBion,  a  distin- 

Committees  on  Private  Land  Claims  and  on  guished  musician  of  German  birth,  but  long 

Pensions.  resident  in  this  country,  a  musical  composer 

Jan.  8. — ^Eastmant,  Saittobd,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  of  fair  ability;  died  at  Greensborough,  N.  C. 

nent  physician,  surgeon,  and  medical  profess-  Jan.  21. — Laukitz,  Robebt  E.,  an  American 

or ;  died  at  Biverside,  San  Bernardino  County,  sculptor,  bom  in  Bussia,  but  came  to  this 

Gal.,  aged  58  years.    He  was  bom  in  Lodi,  country  in  infancy,  his  father,  whose  name  he 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from  Amherst  bore,  being  eminent  as  a  sculptor  and  having 

College  in  1841,  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  18'80.    Mr. 

find  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  having  turned  Launitz  studied  art  under  hia  father^s  tuition, 
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and  became  distingxiisbed  for  his  monaments,  sylvania ;  died  in  Harrisbarg,  Pa.    He  ranked 

statues,  and  groups,  a  nnmber  of  which  adorn  among  the  most  distingaished  lawyers  of  hLs 

Greenwood  Oemeterj.   He  was  also  the  scalp-  State  both  for  his  professional  learning  and  his 

tor,  or  designer,  of  several  of  the  soldiers'  wide  general  attainments,  and  was,  withal,  a 

monuments  in  d^erent  sections  of  the  coun-  man  of  the  most  sterling  integrity.    No  man 

try,  and  aided  his  father  both  in  the  design  in  the  State  had  so  thorongh  a  knowledge  of 

and  execution  of  the  statue  and  monument  to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  both  as  a  colony 

General  Thomas  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  killed  and  an  independent  State. 

by  a  railroad  collision  in  Harlem  Tunnel.  Jan,  — . — ^Runtvels,  ex-Govemor  Harbibob^ 

Jan,  22. — ^Rioh,  Thomas  B.,  a  venerable  and  Gray,  a  political  leader   and   politician    of 

estimable  citizen  of  New  York  Oity,  for  many  Texas,  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 

years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  that  State,  elected  Governor   in  1857  over 

and  medical  drugs  and  preparations,  the  first  General  Sam  Houston,  and  held  office  from 

to  introduce  into  the  American  market  carbolic  1867  to  1859 ;  died  in  Texas.    He  was  an  ac- 

acid  and  its  various  compounds,  and  for  thirty  tive  supporter  of  the  Confederacy,  and  after 

years  past  the  faithful  and  efficient  treasurer  the  war  retired  to  private  life, 

of  the  jBoard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Asso-  Jan,  — . — Bttoff,  Chablbs,  a  German  ma- 

ciate    Reformed    and    United    Presbyterian  chinist,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  who  settled 

Ohurohes — a  work  of  great  labor  and  respon-  in  Philadelphia  in  1822,  and  from  that  time 

sibility,  and  at  times  involving  large  advances,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 

and  which  he  performed  during  the  whole  iron-work.    He  invented  a  machine  for  cntting 

time  without  any  remuneration.    He  was  a  grooves  in  cannon  and  gun-barrels  similar  to 

native  of  New  York  Oity,  and  died  there,  aged  that  which  was  afterward  patented   by   Sir 

80  years.  WiUiam  Armstrong.    He  died  in  Philadelphia, 

Jan,  25. — Holton,  Prof.  Isaac  Fabwell,  a  aged  76  years. 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  botanist,  chemist,  Feb,  1. — GoBLEiaH,  Rev.  N.  E.,  a  •Methodist 

professor,  and  journalist,  bom  in  Westminster,  clergyman  and  journalist ;    died  in  Atlanta, 

V  t.,  August  80,  1812 ;  prepared  for  college  at  Ga.    He  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston, 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  Amherst  Academy,  Mass.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  editors   of 

Amherst,  Mt^ss- ;    graduated   from   Amherst  Zian's  Herald,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 

OoUege  in  I»36,  having  taught  his  way  through  was  editing  the  Atlanta  Methodist  Advocate. 

college ;    graduated  from  Union  Theological  Feb,  2. — Dodoe,  Nathaniel  S.,  an  American 

Seminary  m  1839,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  author;  died  in  Boston,  aged  64  years.     He 

the  same  year.    In  1840  he  went  to  Illinois  as  was  a  very  voluminous  contributor  to  ne^vrs- 

a  home  missionary,  and  during  the  next  five  papers  and  magazines,  and  wrote  useful  and 

years,  besides   preaching,   was  instructor  in  entertaining  articles.    He  saw  some  servioe  as 

Greek  and  natural  history  in  the  *•*•  Mission  In-  an  army  quartermaster,  and  was  afterward  a 

Btitute  '*'*  near  Quincy,  Dl.,  and  from  1844  prin-  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington, 

cipal  of  a  school  near  Natchez,  Miss. ;  from  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preadent  of 

1848  to  1852  professor  in  the  New  York  Ool-  the  "  Papyrus  Club,"  an  organization  of  liter- 

lege  of  Pharmacy;  in  1858  and  1854  lecturer  ary  men  in  Boston.    He  was  the  author  of 

in  chemistry  and  natural  history  to  the  Oollege  '*  Stories  of  a  Grandfather  about  American 

of  New  Jersey ;  in  1855-'56  he  was  traveling  in  History." 

New  Granada,  and  studying  its  flora,  and  on  Feb,  2. — Louis,  Jaoob,  an  old  soldier  of  Na- 
his  return  for  two  years  Professor  of  Ohemis-  poleon ;  died  in  New  York  Oity,  aged  107 
try  and  Natural  History  in  Middlebury  Oollege,  years.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Leipaie, 
Yt.,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  Oairo,  Alexandria,  Austerlitz,  Moscow,  and 
Ohurch  in  Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H.,  the  while.  Waterloo,  receiving  in  these  engagements  nine- 
In  1857  he  brought  out  nis  work,  *^  New  teen  wounds,  nearly  all  in  the  right  leg.  He 
Granada ;  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes,'^  and  came  to  this  country  in  1847,  and  married  his 
soon  after  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  last  wife  when  he  was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
in  the  pastorate  for  five  years,  not  having  re-  Feb,  8. — ^Mills,  Mrs.  0.  R.,  wife  of  Rev.  O. 
ceived  ordination  until  1860.  Ooming  East  in  R.  Mills,  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Tung- 
1864,  he  engaged  in  literary  labor,  and  in  1865  chow,  Ohina;  died  there.  She  was  formerly 
became  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  married  in 
Recorder^  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  1857,  and  immediately  entered  upon  her  mis- 
Boston  Daily  News  from  its  establishment,  be-  sionary  work.  After  about  fourteen  years  of 
sides  doing  much  other  literary  work.  He  service,  she  returned  with  her  husband  on  a 
was  also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  clerk  of  visit  to  this  country,  and  had  resumed  her  la- 
the State  Senate  Oommittee  on  Elections.  His  bors  at  Tungchow  only  two  or  three  years  since. 
death  was  the  result  of  heart-disease,  and  oc-  Feb.  4. — ^Vak  Alen,  James  I.,  an  eminent 
ourred  at  his  residence  in  Everett,  Mass.,  in  the  New  York  merchant ;  died  at  Fort  Wash- 
62d  year  of  his  age.  ington,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.    He  en- 

Jan.  28.>-Alriok8,  Hsbman,  an  eminent  law-  tered  upon  his  business  career  about  1811,  and 

yer,  antiquarian,  and  historical  writer,  a  de-  might  be  called  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

scendant  of  the  oldest  Dutch  family  in  Penn-  commercial  prosperity  of  New  York,  ranking 
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among  the  merohant-prinoes.    His  noble  per-  much  esteemed  and  honored  for  the  purity  and 
sonal  appearance,  united  to  the  rarest  gentle-  integrity  of  his  character, 
ness  and  polish  of  the  old-school  manner,  made       Feb,  9. — Mnj.BR,  Henby,  M.  D.,  a  physician, 
his  presence  always  noteworthy.  medical  writer,  and  professor:  died  in  Lonis- 
F4^.  5. — OoNSLiNO,  Alfred,  jurist,  diploma-  vllle,  Ky.,  aged  78  years.    He  had  been  for 
tist,  and  a  legal  writer ;  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  many  years  connected,  as  a  professor,  with 
aged  85  years.    He  was  bom  in  East  Hamp-  medical  colleges  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Cincin- 
ton,  Suffolk  Oounty,  IST.  T.,  October  12,  1789 ;  nati,  and  Louisville,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
graduated  from  Union  College,  studied  law,  death  was  president  of  Louisville  Medical  Gol- 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812;  was  dis-  lege.    He  had  also  written  largely  on  medi- 
trict  attorney  for  Montgomery  County  three  cine,  the  following  being  his  most  important 
years,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  from  medical  treatises :  "  Human  Parturition,"  8vo 
New  York  to  the  Seventeenth  Congress.    He  (1849) ;  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ob- 
then  settled  in  Albany,  and  in  1825  was  ap-  stetrics,"  8vo  (1858) ;  and  numerous  papers, 
pointed    by  President  John    Quincy  Adams  essays,  and  memoirs,  in  the  medical  journals. 
Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the       Feb,  9. — Walters,  Commander  John,  U.  S. 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  which  oflBoe  Navy ;  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  48  years, 
he  held  until  1850,  when  President  Fillmore  He  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  appointed 
a[)pointed  him  minister  to  Mexico.    On  his  re-  from  that  State  as  a  midshipman  February  12, 
turn  from  that  mission  he  settled  at  Genesee,  1846.     He  was  a  gallant  and   brave  officer 
N.  Y.,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  literary  pur-  during  the  late  war,  and  fought  his  way  up  to  a 
suits.    While  upon  the  bench,  he  wrote  two  commander^s  position  in  April,  1867.    In  1868 
law-books,  viz.,   "  Conkling's   Treatise  "  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  Cyane  (third  rate), 
**  Conkling's  Admiralty."   In  1867  he  published  but  in  1870  was  assigned  to  the  receiving-ship 
a  work  on  ^^  The  Powers  of  the  Executive  De-  Potomac.    His  home  had  been  in  Baltimore 
partment  of  the  United  States."  for  several  years. 

Feb,  7. — Gerard,  James  W.,  a  prominent  Feb,  17. — ^Wakefield,  John  Ltjman,  M.  D., 
lawyer  and  public  benefactor  of  N&w  York  an  eifiinent  physician;  died  at  Shakopee, 
City ;  died  there,  aged  80  years.  He  was  bom  Minn.,  aged  51  years.  He  was  bom  in  Win- 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  of  Huguenot  de-  sted.  Conn.,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
scent.  He  graduated  at  an  early  age  from  the  class  of  1847,  studied  medicine,  and  re- 
Columbia  College  with  high  honors,  and  studied  turning  to  his  native  town  practised  his  pro- 
law  under  the  late  George  Griffin ;  through-  fession  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  California, 
out  a  long  life  he  maintained  a  high  rank  in  his  There  he  continued  in  practice  until  1854, 
profession,  taking  his  place  among  the  ablest  when  he  was  severely  attacked  with  the 
members  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  being  of-  cholera,  and  upon  partial  recovery  and  a  visit 
fered  more  than  once  a  position  on  the  bench,  home  settled  in  Shakopee,  Minnesota,  for  the 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  House  of  sake  of  his  health.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
Refuge,  and  one  of  its  most  zealous  friends  physician  to  the  Upper  Agency  for  the  Sioux 
through  life.  He  had  been  for  many  years  Indians,  and  was  there  at  the  time^of  the  mas- 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  sacre  of  August  18,  1862,  when  he  succeeded 
police  force,  and  was  instrumental  in  causing  in  escaping,  while  his  wife  and  children  were 
their  adoption  of  a  uniform.  But  his  most  captured.  After  their  release  in  October,  he 
constant  and  earnest  efforts  had  been  directed  settled  at  St.  Paul,  being  stationed  at  Fort 
to  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Snelling,  in  medical  charge  of  the  friendly  In- 
city.  He  was  for  many  years  school-inspector,  dians.  In  1868,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Missouri 
and  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  devise  in  the  same  capacity,  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  popular  education,  ment,  and  returned  to  ShaKopee,  where  he 

Feb.  8. — ^PoKTER,  John,  an  eminent  jurist  was  a  practising  physician  until  his  death, 
and  political  leader,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  native        Feb,  22. — Jonbs.  Rev.  Alezandeb,  D.  D.,  an 

of  Hadlev,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  from  WU-  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman,  long  settled  in 

liams  College  in  1810 ;  died  at  Auburn,  aged  Virgmia,  and  afterward  in  Perth  Amboy,  N. 

83  years.    After  graduation  he  removed  to  J.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1796 ; 

Auburn,  where  he  studied  law  in  the  oflSce  of  and  died  at  Perth  Amboy,    aged  78  years. 

Governor  Throop,  but  afterward  entered  the  He    graduated   from    Brown    University    in 

oflSce  of  Bleecker  &  Sedgwick  in  Albany.    In  1814,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1818,  was  rec- 

1815  he  became  the  law-partner  of  Govemor  tor  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  CharlestowiL 

Tliroop.    In  1828  he  was  appointed  Surrogate  Va.,  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  caUed 

of  Cayuga  County,  and  held  the  office  for  eight  thence  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was  rec- 

years.    From  1836  to  1848  he  was  actively  en-  tor  of  St.  Paul's  for  about  sir  years.    He  then 

gaged  in  his  profession.    From  1848  to  1847  sought  a  parish  farther  north  and  became  rec- 

he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  which  tor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Perth  Amboy  in  1851, 

then  sat  also  as  a  Court  of  Errors,  and  mani-  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  honored, 

fested  great  abilities  as  a  Jurist  in  the  cases  In  1871,  after  twenty  years' service,  he  resigned 

which  came  under  review.    He  was  for  many  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  but  resided  at 

years  a  political  leader  in  his  section,  and  was  Perth  Amboy  till  his  death.    In  1844  he  re- 

voL.  XIV. — 40    A 
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ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Kenjon  Ool-  Republican  Oonventions  he  was  present  and 

lege.  generally  a  delegate,  and  a  member  of  the 

Feb,  22. — PoBTEB,  Samuel,  one  of  the  pio-  District  and  State  Exeoative  Committees.    He 

neer  promoters  of  the  magnetic   telegraph,  was  President  of  the  Bowling  Green  and  Na- 

bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  AlbioD,  N.  i.,  tional  Savings-Banks,  both  of  which  failed  in 

aged  55  years.    He  was  in  early  life  a  clerk  1871,  bnt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  person- 

in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Observer ^  and  ally  responsible  for  their  bad  management, 

thus  became  acquainted  with  Prof.  Morse  and  which,  indeed,  he  tried  to  rectify,  to  hXa  own 

interested  in  his  telegraphic  experiments.    In  heavy  loss. 

1844  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  bnild-  Feb,  24. — ^Buffum,  Joseph,  an  eminent  citi- 
ing  lines  of  telegraph  with  Morse,  Ezra  Cor-  zen  of  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  a  member  of  the 
nell,  and  others,  aiding  in  the  construction  of  Sixteenth  Congress ;  died  at  Westmoreland, 
the  line  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  and  N.  H.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
then  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Buffalo,  born  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from 
He  then  on  his  own  account  built  and  opened  Dartmouth  College  In  1807.  He  studied  law 
the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto,  stretching  the  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Eeene,  N.  H., 
first  line  across  the  Niagara  River  in  1846,  and  and  practised  law  there  till  1819,  when  he 
the  first  line  that  extended  the  wires  across  was  elected  to  Congress  from  that  district, 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  Montreal.  He  origi-  He  served  bnt  a  single  term,  and  then  returned 
nated  and  built  the  first  marine  line  between  to  Keene,  and  removed  to  Westmoreland,  where 
New  York  City  and  Sandy  Hook,  in  1858,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  devoted  himself 
since  that  time  had  built  competing  lines  on  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  man  of 
important  routes  in  the  West  and  East  His  fine  intellect  and  sterling  integrity, 
great  enterprise  and  energy  broke  down  his  Feb,  26. — ^Miixsok,  John  S.,  an  eminent  law- 
health  and  caused  his  early  death.  yer,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from  East- 

Feb,  23. — Smith,  Henby,  a  noted  politician  em  Virginia ;  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was 
and  political  leader  in  New  York  City,  Presi-  born  in  that  city,  October  1, 1808,  studied  law, 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  from  his 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health ;  died  State  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  which  poei- 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  tion  he  held  by  reflections  until  1860,  serving 
age.  He  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  began  life  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  of  the  Special  Corn- 
early  as  a  canal-boat  driver,  and  before  reach-  mittee  of  Thirty-three  on  the  rebellions  StatesL 
ing  his  migority  had  added  to  this  a  shop  in  In  1844  and  1849  he  was  also  a  presiden^al 
Fultonville,  in  which  he  kept  groceries  and  elector. 

canal-stores.  He  was  subsequently  employed  Feb.  26. — ^Pbblet,  Iba,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
as  an  agent  of  the  Albany  M!erohants*  line  of  jurist,  ex-Chief-Justice  of  New  Hampshire, 
canal-boats.  He  did  so  well  that  he  was  in-  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  75  years.  He  was 
duced,  about  1843  or  1844,  to  come  to  New  bom  in  Boxford,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Dart- 
York  as  the  agent  for  the  Fultonville  line  of  mouth  College  with  hi^  honor  in  1822,  re- 
canal-boats.  He  filled  this  position  for  several  mained  as  tutor  two  years,  and,  having  studied 
years  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  line,  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Guilfo^  N.  H^ 
By  his-  efforts  he  built  up  an  extensive  for-  in  1827.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
warding  and  commission  business.  He  was  profession  at  Hanover,  where  be  was  five  years 
subsequently  connected  with  Abram  Van  Sant-  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  in  1884  removed 
Toord  in  running  a  line  of  tow-boats,  and  af-  to  Concord,  where  he  soon  won  a  high  repn- 
terward  with  Albert  Van  Santvoord  in  the  tation  as  a  lawyer.  In  July,  1850,  he  accept- 
same  business.  Van  Santvoord  and  he  built  ed  the  appointment  of  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  handsome  steamboats  Chauncey  Yibbard  the  Superior  Court ;  resigned  that  position  in 
and  Drew,  and  organized  a  day  line  to  Albany.  1852 ;  in  1855  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the 
For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Smith  had  been  one  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  resigned  in  1859,  in 
of  the  most  active  politicians  in  his  party,  and  order  to  resume  practice,  and  in  1864  accepted 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  one  of  the  most  the  latter  position  again,  holding  it  until  1869, 
influential  political  leaders  in  the  State.  He  when  his  age  disqualified  him  for  the  o£Boe. 
was  very  popular  with  the  working-classes.  Judge  Perley  ranked  high  as  a  jurist,  was  an 
and  was  on  several  occasions  elected  over  his  accomplished  scholar  in  science  and  literature, 
opponents  in  a  district  politically  against  him.  and,  although  not  a  politician,  served  two 
He  was  not,  however,  so  desirous  of  office  as  years  as  a  Bepublican  Representative  from 
of  power  and  influence.  He  had  been  for  Concord  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1853 
four  years  a  councilman,  four  years  an  alder-  Dartmouth  College  confeiTed  upon  him  the 
man,  and  a  supervisor  for  seven  years,  tiU  that  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
board  was  abolished.  From  1868  till  his  death  Feb,  — . — Bbaton,  Mrs.,  a  centenarian,  died 
he  was  a  police  commissioner,  for  two  years  in  Southampton  County,  Ya.,  aged  104  years, 
treasurer  and  for  four  president  of  the  board,  Feb,  — .-^KrroHBK,  Miss  Beoet,  a  c^itens- 
and  ex  ^^io  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  rian,  died  in  Southampton  Connty,  Ya.,  ag€>d 
In  all  the  district,  county,  State,  and  national  120  years. 
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March  2. — ^Hall,  Nathan  K.,  Judge  of  the  teniber,  1872,  and  soon  after  left  for  the  field 

U.  S.  District  Oonrt  for  the  Northern  District  of  labor.    Having  been  prospered  in  his  work 

of  New  York ;  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  aged  64  at  Guadaligara,  he  courageously  proceeded  to 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Ahualuloo,  where  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  mis- 

Countj,  N.  Y.,  March,  1810,  studied  law  m  sionary  ardor. 

the  omce  of  Millard  Fillmore  (afterward  Presi-  March  8. — ^Bubball,  William  Fobtbb,  a 
dent),  whose  partner  in  practice  he  became  in  prominent  railroad  officer ;  died  in  Hartford, 
1832,  held  different  administrative  and  judicial  Coxm.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  at  Canaan, 
offices  in  his  native  State,  and  was  a  Represent-  Conn.,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the 
ative  in  Congress  from  1847  to  1849.  On  Mr.  class  of  1826 ;  studied  law  in  Salisbury,  and 
Fillmore's  accession  to  the  presidency,  in  1850,  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Postmaster-  to  the  bar  of  Litchfield  County  in  April,  1829. 
General,  the  responsible  duties  of  which  po-  He  practised  law  in  his  native  town  until  Oc- 
sition  he  performed  with  strict  iutegrity  and  tober,  1889,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of 
honor,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company,  just  organ- 
by  unworthy  or  partisan  motives.  In  1852,  on  ized,  alid  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This 
the  retirement  of  Judge  Conkling  from  the  office  he  held  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
bench  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  Judge  Hall  was  ap-  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  press- 
pointed  his  successor.  Coming  to  this  position  ure  of  other  engagements.  He  was  also  con- 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  devoted  him-  nected  with  the  New  York  h  New  Haven 
self  with  patient  industry,  a  conscience  void  Railroad  during  its  construction  and  the  ear- 
of  all  ofiense,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  found  Her  years  of  its  operation ;  was  treasurer,  and 
faithful  to  his  great  responsibilities,  to  his  new  afterward  president,  of  the  Illinois  Central 
duties.  No  one  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  Railroad,  vice-president,  and  afterward  presi- 
judges  won  a  higher  reputation  for  legal  dent,  of  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven  Railroad, 
knowledge,  sterling  integrity,  and  judicial  and  was  finally  vice-president  of  the  New 
ability,  than  Judge  Hall.  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  upon 

March  2. — Hawkins,  Mrs.  Maby  Anne,  the  consolidation  of  those  companies.  In  1859 
widow  of  Charles  W.  Hawkins,  a  devoted  and  he  removed  to  Salisbury,  and  subsequently 
philanthropic  Christian  woman ;  died  in  Brook-  represented  that  town  several  times  in  the 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  66  years.  Her  attention  was  General  Assembly,  and  had  also  been  a  mem- 
called  early  to  the  condition  of  children  and  her  of  the  State  Senate, 
youth,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  who  w^ere  March  8. — ^Fowleb,  Robebt,  a  leading  mer- 
morally  imperilled,  and  without  home  or  chant  and  politician  in  Baltimore ;  died  there, 
friends  who  could  protect  them  from  falling  He  held  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  from 
into  vice.  She  possessed  great  executive  abil-  1862  to  1870,  and  was  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ity,  and  was  earnest,  persevering,  and  self-  ent  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  During 
denying,  in  her  labors  in  their  behalf.  She  the  war  he  was  a  strong  Unionist,  and  as  a 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  business-man  he  was  largely  identified  with 
Female  Guardian  Society,  and  it  was  largely  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 
through  her  efforts  that  the  present  commo-  March  8. — Ritohie,  Captain  David,  U.  S. 
dious  and  eminently  useful  '*  Home  for  the  Revenue  Marine  Service ;  died  on  Long  Island, 
Friendless  "  was  erected,  furnished,  and  lib-  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and 
erally  endowed.  She  was  almost  from  Uie  first  rendered  good  service  at  the  Metis  disaster  in 
President  of  the  Female  Guardian  Society  and  saving  nineteen  of  the  passengers  from  drown- 
ed! tor  of  the  Advocate  and  Guardian^  and  ing,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
though  for  many  years  she  had  been  an  in-  gress. 

valid,  confined  to  her  couch  and  easy-chair,  March  11. — Bondi,  Rev.  J.  D.  D.,  a  Hebrew 

and  much  of  the  time  suffering  severe  pain,  rabbi,  scholar,  and  editor ;  died  in  New  York 

she  was  so  wise  in  counsel,  so  clear-headed  City,'  aged  70  years.   He  was  bom  at  Dresden, 

and  able  in  planning  and  carrying  out  meas-  Saxony,  in  1804,  and  came  to  this  country 

ures  for  the  society's  advancement,  that  she  about  1854.    Since  1865  he  had  been  editor 

was  retained  in  the  presidency  till  her  death,  of  the  Hebrew  Leader,    He  was  also  the  au- 

Few  women  have  been  so  signally  useful.  thor  of  several  controversial  works. 

March  2. — Stephens,  Rev.  John  L.,  a  mis-  March  13. — Gabdneb,  Hibam,  a  New  York 
erionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Mexico,  was  jurist;  died  at  his  residence  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
murdered  by  a  mob  at  Ahualulco,  Mexico,  aged  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that 
27  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  Wales,  town.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  for 
and  came  in  early  childhood  to  America ;  was  Niagara  County  in  1836.  In  1847  he  was 
educated  in  California,  graduated  from  the  elected  County  Judge,  and  in  1868  he  was  re- 
Theological  Seminary  of  &e  Pacific,  and  while  appointed  to  the  same  court  by  Governor  Fen- 
porsoing  his  studies  taught  a  night-school  of  ton,  in  place  of  Judge  Laurent,  who  had  been 
Chinese,  into  which  some  native  Mexicans  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
found  their  way.  Becoming  deeply  interested  elected  Cand  Commissioner  in  1868. 
in  the  latter,  he  sought  an  appointment  as  March  13. — Shabps,  Chbistian,  inventor  of 
missionary  to  Mexico,  was  ordained  in  Sep-  the   famous  Sharps   rifle ;    died  at  Vernon, 
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Oonn.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native  of  N.  Y.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  bom  in  Cot> 
New  Jersey,  of  German  or  Swedish  ancestry,  entry,  R.  I.,  in  1797.  He  sapported  himself 
and  early  developed  remarkable  ingenuity  in  by  teaching  while  acquiring  both  his  classical 
every  department  of  meobanioal  invention,  and  professioual  education;  attended  lectures 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  School,  the  Uni- 
every  branch  of  the  machinist's  art,  and  what-  versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  College  of 
ever  he  attempted  to  invent  he  always  per-  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City, 
fected  and  made  a  success — for  somebody;  graduating  M.  D.  from  the  latter.  He  com- 
though  not  usually  for  himself.  He  was  best  menoed  practice  in  Sardinia  in  1820,  and  his 
known  by  the  rifle  which  bears  his  name,  and  remarkable  abilities,  both  as  a  physician  and 
which  twenty  years  of  experience  have  proved  surgeon,  his  assiduous  and  thorough  investiga- 
te be  the  most  simple,  admirable,  and  practi-  tion,  and  his  untiring  industry,  soon  gave  bim 
cally  efficient  and  serviceable  army-gun  ever  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  vil- 
invented,  and  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  lage  or  town.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was 
for  large  game  on  the  Plains.  He  removed  to  recognized  as  the  leading  surgeon  and  pfaysi- 
Hartford  in  1854  to  superintend  the  manufact-  clan  in  Western  New  York  or  North west^^m 
ure  of  this  rifle,  and  subsequently  invented  Pennsylvania.  His  manifold  gifts,  both  as  a 
several  other  fire-arms  of  great  value,  and  speaker  and  writer,  led  to  repeated  attempts 
scores  of  articles  and  machines  for  other  pur-  to  draw  him  away  from  his  profession  into 
poses  than  war  and  bloodshed.  He  was  an  politics  or  literature,  but  he  uniformly  refused 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  had  fitted  up  at  to  leave  his  professional  duties.  IGs  entire 
Vernon  an  establishment  for  the  propagation  freedom  from  all  petty  jealousies,  and  hh 
of  trout.  His  death  occurred  from  a  sudden  cordiality  toward  every  struggling  pbysici&n, 
and  severe  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  won  him  hosts  of  friends,  in  the  profession  as 

March  17.— Jones,  J.  Prdtolb,  a  Pennsyl-  well  as  out  of  it. 

vania  jurist;  died  at  Reading,  Pa.    He  was  March  19. — Shimeall,  Rev.  Riohasd  C^  a 

for  some  years  president  judge  of  the  Circuit  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author;  died  in 

Court  in  the  Reading  district.  New  York  City,  aged  71  years.    He  was  bom 

March  18. — Hart,  Ossian  B.,  Governor  of  in  New  York,  in  1803,  graduated  from  Golura- 

the  State  of  Florida ;  died  at  his  residence  in  bia  College  in  1821,  and  from  the  General 

Jacksonville,  Fla.    He  was  of  Northern  birth,  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 

but  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Florida.    He  1824 ;  was  ordained  priest  the  same  year,  and 

was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su-  commenced  his  labors  as  rector  of  St.  Jnde's 

preme  Court  of  Florida  by  Governor  Reed  in  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  formed  through 

1868,  and  in   November,  1872,  was  elected  his  zealous  efforts.     He  continued  with  Sl 

Governor,  receiving  a  mt^ority  of  1,699  votes  Jude^s  for  ten  years,  receiving  no  compensa- 

over  the  Democratic  candidate.    He  entered  tion  for  his  services.    Some  years  later  he 

upon  his  duties  in  January,  1873,  and  in  his  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Reformed 

first  message  urged  the  Legislature  to  improve  (Dutch)  Church,  and  still  later  joined  the  New 

the  election  laws  and  adopt  a  sound  financial  York  Presbytery.    He  had  been  pastor  of  sev- 

^policy.  eral  important  churches.    Mr.  Shimeall  was  a 

March  18, — Yxbrek,  Rev.  ANTonra,  D.  D.,  a  very  profound  Biblical  scholar ;  his  knowledge 

French  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  for  for-  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  was  both 

ty-five  years  rector  of  the  Church  dn  St.  Esprit,  thorough  and  critical.    He  had  adopted  many 

New  York  City ;  died  there  in  the  78d  year  of  years  since  substantially  the  views  of  the  £ng- 

his  age.    He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  lish  Millennarians — Gumming,  Bickersteth,  and 

in  France,  in  1801,  received  his  early  educa-  others — and  most  of  his  numerous  works  were 

tion  at  Marseilles,  and  completed  it  at  the  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  prophecies 

Theological  College  at  Geneva.     In  1825  he  and  their  interpretation.     The  following  are 

was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  his  principal  works :  '*  Age  of  the  World  as  it 

Switzerland,  and  shortly  afterward  obtained  a  is  founded  on  Sacred  Records"  (1B42);  "The 

cure  at  Femey,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  End  of  Prelacy,"  8vo  (about  1845);  "Dlumi- 

and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  as  hav-  nated  Scriptural  Chart ; "   "  Our  Bible  Chro- 

ing  been  the  residence  of  Voltaire.     In  the  nology,  Historic  and  Prophetic.   First  Series,'' 

year  1829  he  came  to  New  York.    When  he  royal  8vo  (1859);  "Christ's  Second  Coming: 

first  arrived,  the  French  church  was  situated  is  it  Pre-Millennial  or  Post-Millennial  ?  "  8?o 

in  Pine  Street,  near  where  the  Sub-Treasury  (1865) ;  "  Political  Economy  of  Prophecy,  with 

at  present  stands.    Subsequently  a  handsome  Special    Reference    to    the    History    of  the 

edifice  was  built  in  Franklin  Street  in  1835,  Church"  (1866).    We  believe  a  second  series 

but  which,  after  being  twice  burned,  was  sold,  of  "  Biblical  Chronology,"  and  one  or  two  of 

and,  with  the  money  received,  the  present  the  other  works,  were  published  in  1871-78. 

church  in  Twenty-second  Street,  near  Fifth  March  22. — ^Dent,  Louis,  a  lawyer  and  poli- 

Avenue,  was  erected  in  the  year  1857.  tician — ^a  brother  of  Mrs.  Grant,  wife  of  Presi- 

March  19. — Coubobove,  Bbia  H.,  M.  D.,  dent  Grant ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  aged 

one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur-  62  years.    He  was  bom  in  St  Louis,  in  1822, 

geons  in  Western  New  York ;  died  in  Sardinia,  and  received  a  liberal  education  in  that  city. 
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He  subsequently  studied  law,  and  went  to  Oali-  country ;  and,  his  reputation  becoming  estab- 
fomia  about  1849  or  '60,  where  he  married,  lished,  he  was  invited  by  the  Czar  to  St. 
engaged  in  business,  and  was  for  some  years  a  Petersburg,  where  he  established  extensive 
judge  in  one  of  the  courts.  In  1862  he  re-  machine-shops,  and  derived  large  profits  from 
turned  to  St,  Louis,  and  from  1863  to  1867  was  contracts  with  the  Russian  Government  He 
extensively  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in  Mis-  had  erected  several  costly  buildings  in  Phila- 
sissippi  and  Louisiana,  where  he  rented  large  delphia,  and  had  collected  a  large  and  very 
plantations.  He  then  came  to  Washington  and  choice  gallery  of  paintings  at  his  residence. 
})ractised  law  with  success.  After  President  March  29. — Babtlett,  Homeb,  a  prominent 
Grant's  first  election  he  returned  to  Mississippi,  manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  of  Massachu- 
where  in  1869  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  setts;  born  in  Granby,  Conn.,  in  July,  1796 ; 
by  the  National  Union  Republicans  and  sup-  died  in  Boston,  aged  79  years.  He  graduated 
ported  by  the  Democrats.  He  was,  however,  from  Williams  College  in  1818,  studied  law, 
badly  beaten  by  Mr.  Alcorn,  the  regular  Re-  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  prac- 
publican  candidate,  who  received  twice  as  tice  in  Williamstown;  removed  to  Ware,  Mass., 
many  votes  as  he.  Soon  after  he  withdrew  in  1824,  and  soon  after  became  cashier  of  a 
from  politics,  and,  again  making  his  home  in  bank  there,  but  resigned  in  1882,  to  become 
Washington,  engaged  in  a  general  practice  of  connected  with  manufacturing.  In  1887  he  re- 
law  there.  In  December,  1873,  he  embraced  moved  to  Lowell,  and  became  manager  of  one 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  during  his  pro-  of  the  manufacturing  companies  there,  and  in 
tracted  illness  was  attended  by  Rev.  Dr.  White,  1860  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the 
of  St.  Matthew's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.    He  was  twice  a 

March  23. — Dunnino,  Rev.  Edwabd   Os-  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and 

BOBNE,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  and  ar-  once  a  presidential  elector.    In  1864  he  was  a 

chffiologist;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  member  of  the  Govemor^s  Council.    He  had 

64  years.     He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle  in  regard 

1832,  and  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  to  the  removal  of  Williams  College  to  North- 

1886,  and  was  settled  as  a  pastor,  in  Rome  and  ampton,  in  1818-'21,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 

in  Can^oharie,  N.  Y.,  till  1846.    He  then  ac-  college  from  1868  to  1869.    He  left  it  $4,600 

cepted  an  appointment  from  the  American  in  his  will. 

Bible  Society  as  their  agent  in  the  Southern  March  81. — ^Hibst,  Hekbt  B.,  a  poet  and 

States,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  late  civil  magazine  writer,  of  Philadelphia ;  died  in  that 

war,  when  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army  city,  aged  61  years.    He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 

and  was  stationed  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  but  re-  phia,  August  23,  1818 ;  in  his  youth  engaged 

turned  to  his  work  after  the  war.    He  had  be-  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  finally  studied  law, 

come  very  much  interested  years  ago  in  ex-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.    He  had 

ploring  ancient  mounds  in  various  parts  of  the  at  that  time  published  several  poems  in  Orar- 

South,  and  continued  his  explorations  till  a  ham^s  MagaainCy  which  were  very  popular.    In 

few  months  before  his  death.  1846  his  first  collected  volume  of  poems  was 

March  24. — Tbacy,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  published  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Congregationalist  clergyman,  Journalist,  and  Coming  of  the  Mammoth :  the  Funeral  of 
author ;  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  the  80th  Time,  and  Other  Poems."  In  1848  was  pub- 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  lished  his  "Endymion:  a  Tale  of  Greece,"  in 
Vt.,  November  8,  1794,  graduated  from  Dart-  four  cantos.  This  was  a  classic  story,  varied 
mouth  College  in  1814,  and  after  a  theological  from  the  old  Greek  legend,  and  was  written, 
course  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  pastor  the  author  said,  before  he  had  perused  the 
at  Thetford  and  West  Faii'lee,  Yt.,  from  1821  poems  of  Keats.  In  1849  he  published  another 
to  1829,  and  subsequently  for  some  years  in  volume  of  poems,  which  included  a  romance 
his  native  town,  Hartford,  Yt.  Thence  he  entitled  the  "  Penance  of  Roland,"  based  on  an 
removed  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  edit  the  Ver-  incident  in  the  days  of  knighthood  and  rigor- 
fnont  Chronicle^  where  he  continued  five  years,,  ous  penalties.  The  volume  also  contained  the 
and  then  went  to  Boston  as  editor  of  the  Bob-  ballad  ^^  Florence,"  and  verses  descriptive  of  a 
ton  Recorder^  being  also  a  contributor  to  the  "  robin's  life," 

New  York  Observer^  Journal  of  Commcree,eto.  March  — . — Yjlts  Tasbsll,  Mrs.,  a  missiona- 
He  was  appointed,  a  year  or  two  later.  New  ry  among  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  subsequent- 
England  Secretary  of  the  American  Coloniza-  ly  a  physician ;  died  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio, 
tion  Society.  He  published :  '*  Three  Last  aged  89  years.  She  commenced  her  medical 
Things; "  "History  of  the  American  Board ; "  education  when  she  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
"The  Great  Awakening"  (1842);  and  "Me-  attended  medical  lectures  in  New  York  City, 
morial  of  the  Colonization  Society  continued "  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman 
(1867).  ever  admitted  to  the  full  course  of  medical 

March  27.— Habbibon,  Joseph,  an  eminent  lectures  in  this  country.    After  qualifying  her- 

mechanical  engineer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  self  for  practice,  she  spent  several  years  as  a 

1810  ;  died   there,  aged  64   years.    Having  medical  practitioner  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

mastered  engineering  science,  he  was  one  of  April  1. — Matow^  Rev.  Samtjkl,  a  venerable 

the  first  builders  of  locomotive-engines  in  this  and  able  Congregationalist  clergyman,  bom  at 
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Danville,  Yt,  July  8,  1796 ;  died  at  Underbill  During  1843  he  was  appointed  State-prison  II- 
Flats,  Vt.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His  speotor,  and  founded  the  prison  associati<»  for 
father  was  a  fanner,  and  he  remained  on  the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  ooDvicted  crimi- 
farm,  receiving  only  the  scanty  educational  op-  nals.  By  his  exertions  corporal  pnnishmts: 
portunities  afforded  in  a  new  and  scattered  popu-  was  removed,  and  a  series  of  reward  for  goo«i 
lation  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  conduct  were  instituted.  He  also  adoptei 
winter  and  spring  of  1815  he  studied  with  the  measures  for  enabling  discharged  criminals  t3 
clergyman  of  his  native  parish,  and  the  autumn  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  From  1S45  to  18SS 
of  that  year  walked  to  Andover,  Mass.,  160  he  occupied  the  pontions  of  Circuit  Judge, 
miles,  to  enter  Phillips  Academy.  In  1817  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  of  tbe 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1853  he  retired  from  the 
thence  with  honor  in  1821,  and  in  1824  com-  bench  on  account  of  his  having  declared  a  reli- 
pleted  his  theological  course  at  Andover  Theo-  gious  belief  in  spiritualism.  His  attachment 
logical  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  1825,  to  this  doctrine  was  so  strong  that  for  sereral 
and  was  a  home  missionary  in  Vermont  for  years  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  totb« 
two  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  investigation  of  itsphenomena,  and  became  bim- 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mooers,  N.  Y.,  and  self  a  '*  medium/*  and  in  1854-^55  published  a 
four  years  later  to  a  church  in  Beekmantown,  work  entitled  ^^  Spiritualism,''  in  2  volsw  8vo,re- 
N.  Y.  His  subsequent  labors  for  a  period  of  counting  what  he  had  seen,  and  aiming  to  L&r- 
nearly  forty  years  were  connected  with  Con-  monize  the  doctrine  with  Divine  revelation, 
gregational  churches  in  Vermont.  Ho  hod  re-  During  this  period,  however,  he  did  not  negldrt 
sided  at  Underbill  Flats,  Vt,  since  June,  1851.  his  professional  business,  though  it  had  serionidj 
In  1827  he  originated  and  carried  into  active  fallen  off.  His  legal  ability  was  nnquestioDeC. 
and  successful  operation  what  is  known  as  "  the  For  many  years  he  was  a  public  defender  an  i 
American  system  of  colportage,"  which  has  firm  advocate  of  the  spiritualistio  doctrine,  bat 
since  been  employed  with  such  excellent  results  latterly  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  movt- 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  American  Sun-  ment,  though  he  never  expressed  any  doubt  ci 
day-School  Union,  and  other  religious  societies,  the  correctness  of  his  belief. 
He  was  noted  for  many  years  as  an  able  polemic  April  9. — ^Wood,  Rev.  Hkxrt,  D.  D.,  V.  S. 
and  pubUc  debater,  and  had  repeated  public  con-  Navy,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman,  jonroal- 
troversies  with  Universalists,.  Unitarians,  and  ist,  and  since  1856  a  chaplain  in  the  navy;  die! 
others.  He  was  a  very  profound  Biblical  schol-  in  Philadelphia,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  native 
ar,  his  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  New  Hampshire,  and  learned  the  printer's 
being  remarkably  thorough ;  he  was  also  a  trade  at  Concord,  but  subsequently  fitted  for 
clear,  vigorous,  and  logical  writer,  as  his  pub-  college,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Ccv 
lished  works  testify.  His  "Uncle  Ned:  or  lege  in  1822.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  tutor. 
Exact  Conformity  to  God  in  his  Word,*'  had  and  in  1825  studied  theology  and  was  settled 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  his  essays  and  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Haver- 
sermons  on  temperance  and  antislavery  were  hill,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  became  pastor  of 
very  popular.  He  had  written  in  the  latter  the  College  Church  at  Hanover.  He  owned 
years  of  his  life  nearly  one  thousand  Biblical  and  edited  the  Congregational  Journal  fi  r 
hymns,  some  of  which  had  been  published.  some  years,  and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  bis 
April  5. — ^Edmonds,  John  Worth,  an  able  friend  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  was  &p- 
New  York  jurist,  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  pointed  consul  to  Syria,  and,  on  his  return  frorc 
March  18,  1799;  died  in  New  York  City,  oged  that  post  in  1856,  was  offered  a  chaplaincj  is 
75  years.  He  was  of  patriot  stock,  his  father  the  navy.  Since  1862  he  had  been  on  the  re- 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  tired  list,  but  had  most  of  the  time  performed 
army.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  Hudson,  shore  duty.  He  had  been  at  one  time,  we  be- 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1816,  lieve,  in  early  life,  Prqfessor  of  the  Latin  and 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Hampdec 

1819,  and  commenced  practice  in  Hudson  in  Sydney  College,  and  from  that  coDege  he  re- 

1820.  He  remained  there  about  fifteen  years,  ceived  in  1867  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

a  part  of  which  time  he  held  the  office  of  Re-  April  11. — ^Bbevoobt,  Hexrt,  a  vcneniHe 
corder.  Previous  to  his  receiving  this  appoint-  and  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York ;  died 
ment  from  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  held  at  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  a^id  S3 
various  positions  in  the  State  militia,  rising  to  years.  He  was  descended  from  the  old  Hol- 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  also  represented  Co-  land  Dutch  stock,  and  inherited  a  hrgo 
lumbia  County  in  the  Legislature,  both  in  the-  landed  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-ninth 
Senate  and  Assembly,  and  did  much  to  improve.  Street  and  the  East  River,  as  well  as  otlier 
by  legislation,  the  condition  of  working-men.  property.  He  removed,  in  early  life,  to  Yon- 
After  leaving  the  Legislature  he  went  on  a  kers,  but  returned  to  New  York  and  was  a 
Government  mission  to  the  Indians,  and  while  member  of  the  Common  Coundl  for  many  years, 
living  among  them  learned  several  Indian  Ian-  In  1852  he  removed  to  Rye,  where  he  rended 
guages.  Late  in  1887  he  came  to  New  York  till  his  death.  One  of  his  daughters  morried 
City,  and  began  practice  as  a  lawyer,  soon  se-  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 
curing  a  high  reputation  among  his  associates.  April  11. — Stobms,  General  Hbnst,  a  polit- 
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ical  leader  and  prominent  militarv  officer  of  mannfaotnriDg  postage-stamps,  and  out  of  twen- 
New  York  City ;  died  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  ty-six  huidred  applicants  his  plan  was  one  of 
aged  79  years.    He  was  an  alderman  in  1826,  those  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded.    After 
and  for  many  years  after;  a  member  of  the  visiting  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Bogardus  re- 
Tammany  Society,  was  a  cavalry  officer  and  tnmed  to  New  York  in  1840.    He  invented  a 
commandant  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  1824,  machine  for  pressing  glass,  another  for  shirring 
and  acted  as  General  Lafayette^s  escort,  re-  India-mbber  fabrics,  and  for  catting  India-rnb- 
ceiving  him  at  Castle  Garden,  and  attending  her  in  fine  threads.    He  also  made  an  impor- 
him  to  Pntnam  Hill.    He  became,  a  few  years  tant  improvement  in  the  driUing-machine,  and 
later,  brigadier-general  in  the  First  Division  improved   and    adapted   the  eccentric  mills 
of  the  N.  G.  N.  x.,  and  retained  that  position  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    In  1848  he 
for  twenty  years.    He  was  Oommissary-Gen-  invented  and  patented  a  planetary  horse-power 
eral  of  the  State  in  1842,  and  Inspector  of  and  a  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  speed 
State-prisons  for  several  years.    A  few  years  and  power  of  machinery  while  in  motion.    In 
since  he  removed  to  Tarrytown,  where  he  had  1847  he  put  in  execution  his  long-cherished 
been  prominent  in  religious  matters.  idea  of  iron  buildings,  by  constructing  his  fac- 
April  13. — ^BooAfiDcs,  James,  an  American  tory  in  New  York  entirely  of  iron.    This  build- 
scientist  and  inventor,  bom  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  ing,  five  stories  high  and  ninety  feet  in  length, 
March  14^  1800 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  was  the  first  cast-iron  building  erected  in  l^e 
74  years.     He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  United  States.    He  subsequently  went  largely 
an  inventive  genius.    After  receiving  an  ordi-  into  the  business  of  erecting  iron  warehouses, 
nary  English  education  in  his  native  town,  he  A  pyrometer  which  he  invented  is  remarkable 
was  apprenticed  to  a  watch-maker  at  the  age  for  delicacy  and  accuracy ;  simply  breathing  on 
of  fourteen  years,  and  soon  became  a  skilL^  the  object,  or  a  touch  of  the  nnger,  is  instant- 
die-sinker  and  engraver.    His  first  invention  ly  responded  to  by  the  dial-pointer.     Like 
was  an  eight-day  three-wheeled  chronometer  several  other  of  his  inventions,  no  description 
clock,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  pre-  of  it  has  yet  found  its  way  into  print, 
minm  at  the  first  fair  of  ^e  American  Insti-  April  13. — ^Taylob,  Emmons,  an   eminent 
tnte.    He  next  invented  an  eight-day  clock,  lawyer  of  Wisconsin,  bom  in  Rupert,  Vt.,  June 
yi\i\i  three  wheels  and  a  segment  of  a  wheel,  26,    1828;  died  in   Portage,    Wis.,   aged  46 
which  struck  the  hours,  and,   without  dial-  years.    He  was  a  graduate  from  Williams  Col- 
wheels,  marked  the  hours,  minutes,  and  sec-  lege,  in  the  class  of  1847,  studied  law  in  Gran- 
onds.    In  1828  he  invented  the  **  ring-fiier,^'  vffie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Washing- 
for  cotton-spinning,  now  in  general  use;  in  ton  County  (N.  Y.)  bar.    In  1857  he  removed 
1629  an  eccentric  mill,  which  differs  from  all  to  Portage,  Wis.,  and  became  the  partner  of 
other  mills,  the  grinding-stones  or  plates  run-  Hon.  S.  S.  Dixon,  now  Chief-Justice  of  Wis- 
ning  the  same  way  with  nearly  equal  speed ;  oonsin.    He  soon  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
in  1831  an  engraving-machine,  which  cut  the  fession,  and  at  his  death  was  regarded  as  the 
steel  die  for  the  gold  medal  of  the*  American  ablest  advocate  before  a  jury  in  the  State.   He 
Institute,  and  engraved  many  beautifcd  medal-  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
lions;  and  another  machine  for  transferring  April  14. — Clabit,  Hsitht  S.,  a  politician 
bank-note  plates.     In  1882  he  invented  and  and  political  leader  in  North  Carolina;  died  at 
patented  a  dry  gas-metre,  and  for  this  received  Tarboro*,  N.  C,  aged  about  66  years.    He  was 
the  gold  medal  from  the  American  Institute ;  born  in  Beaufort  County,  N.  C,  received  a 
he  improved  it  in  1886,  by  giving  a  rotary  mo-  good  education,  studied  law,  was  a  member  of 
tion  to  the  machinery,  thereby  overcoming  the  the  State  Legislature  1834-'86,  State  Solicitor 
difficulties  which  had  appeared  in  the  origi-  1842-'46,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1846 
nal  meter.     Being  in  England  in  1886,  and  to  1847.    lie  was  for  a  time  acting  Governor 
noticing  in  the  newspaper  a  challenge  to  pro-  of  the  State. 

dace  an  engraving  from  the  head  of  Ariidne  April  14. — ^Wareen,  Josiah,  an  eccentric 
(a  medal  in  very  high  relief),  he  accepted  it  but  benevolent  reformer  and  author;  died  in 
and  produced  a  medallic-engi'aving  machine,  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  76  years.  His  views  on 
which  not  only  made  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  the  organization  of  society  were  very  peculiar. 
head  of  Ariadne,  but  from  the  same  medal  en-  He  took  an  active  part  in  Robert  Owen's  com- 
graved  comic  distortions  of  the  face.  This  ma-  munistio  experiments  at  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
chine  engraved  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  dedi-  during  the  two  years  of  1826  and  1826,  but  he 
cated  to  herself  by  her  own  request ;  one  of  was  so  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  that  en- 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  several  other  distin-  terprise  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
gnished  persons.  He  contracted  with  a  com-  ing  any  further  attempt  in  that  direction,  when, 
pftuy  in  London  to  construct  a  machine  for  as  he  has  said  in  his  book,  "  a  new  train  of 
engine-turning  which  not  only  copied  all  kinds  thought  seemed  to  throw  a  sudden  flash  of 
of  machine-engraving,  but  engraved  what  the  light  upon  our  past  errors,  and  to  show  plainly 
machine  itself  could  not  again  imitate ;  and  a  the  path  to  be  pursued."  He  abandoned  the 
machine  for  transferring  bank-note  plates,  and  idea  of  maintaining  a  communal  system  of 
other  work.  In  1889  a  reward  was  offered  by  society,  and  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends 
the  English  Government  for  the  best  plan  for  through  individual  sovereignty.    He  held  that 
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the  proper  reward  of  labor  was  a  like  amount  K  T.,  aged  57  jears.    He  waa  bom  at  Mini- 

of  labor.    "  If  I  am  a  bricklayer,  and  need  the  sink,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  gr&d- 

ser vices  of  a  physician,**  said  he,  **  an  hour  of  uated  from  Princeton  College  in  1838.     He 

my  work  in  bricklaying  is  the  proper  recom-  practised  law  several  years,  and  in  1849  was 

pense  to  be  given  the  physician  for  an  hour  of  elected  a  member  of  Assembly.    He  held  the 

his  services.    In  other  words,  the  cost,  meas-  office  of  Jadge  in  Greene  County  from  1851  to 

ured  in  time,  of  any  thing,  is  the  limit  ot  price."  1855,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 

Mr.  Warren  carried  this  singular  notion  into  from  1861  to  1864.    Mr.  Bailey  succeeded  Bo»- 

practical  effect  by  establishing  what  was  known  coe  Conkling  aa  member  of  Congress  for  the 

as  the  *'  time-store  "  in  Cincinnati,  which  he  twenty-first  district  when  the  latter  was  elected 

conducted  with  fair  success  for  two  years,  he  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1867,  and  served 

giving  and  receiving  labor-notes  in  transac-  in  all  two  terms.    He  was  a  County  Judge  in 

tions  with  his  customers.    He  propounded  his  Oneida  County  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Mr. 

theories  in  a  work  entitled  the  **  True  Civiliza-  Bailey  was  a  Republican,  but  voted  against  the 

tion,'*  and  elicited  the  commendation  of  John  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  when  in 

Stuart  Mill  for  some  of  his  views.     Until  in-  Congress. 

creasing  age  andr  infirmity  rendered  it  impossi-  April  20, — Milligan,  Hon.  Samtt^  Aaso- 

ble,  Mr.  Warren  was  frequently  seen  at  labor-  elate  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims ;  died 

reform  meetings,  and  often  engaged  in  discus-  in  Washington,  D.  C.     He  was  a  native  of 

sions  on  these  themes.  Greenville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  been  a  promi- 

April  16. — Cboztok,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  nent  lawyer  and  a  highly-esteemed  citizen  for 

M^jor-General  John  Thomas,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  many  years.    He  was  appointed  to  the  Court 

an  American  lawyer,  soldier,  and  diplomatist,  of  Claims  by  his  old  friend  President  Johnson 

bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  November  20,  in  1868. 

1837;  died  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  the  87th  April  23.— Slioeb,  Hev.  Henrt,  D.  D^  a 
year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  from  Tale  Col-  venerable  and  eloquent  Methodist  clergyman 
lege  in  1857,  studied  law  with  Hon.  James  and  author,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1801 ; 
F.  Robinson,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  was  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  73  years.  He 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1858,  and,  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  his 
after  a  few  years  of  teaching  in  Mississippi,  father  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
began  practice  in  Paris,  Ky.,  in  August,  1850.  He  received  a  good  academical  education,  but 
Two  years  later  he  was  active  in  the  move-  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  fumiture-paint- 
ment  for  raising  Union  troops  in  Kentucky,  ers  in  Baltimore  in  1816,  and  remained  with 
and  went  to  the  front  in  June,  1861,  as  lieuten-  them  till  1821.  He  Joined  the  Methodist  £pis^ 
ant-colonel  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  copal  Church  m  1817,  and  was  diligent  in 
In  March,  1862,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  study  and  active  in  religious  duties  throoghoat 
of  the  regiment,  and  received  his  commission  his  apprenticeship,  studying  theology  during 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (in  which  the  last  two  years  of  it  with  Bishop  £morj. 
capacity  he  had  acted  for  some  time)  in  Au-  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821,  and  ap- 
gast,  1864,  for  his  previous  gallant  conduct  at  pointed  to  the  Harford  Circuit,  joining  the  Con- 
Chickamauga.  Soon  after  he  was  brevetted  ference  in  full  connection  in  1822.  In  1828  be 
major-genercd.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  was  appointed  to  the  Bedstone  Circuit,  a  part 
perils  and  heroism  of  the  battles  of  Sher-  of  which  lay  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in- 
man^s  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  volved  much  hardship.  In  1824  he  was  trans- 
put m  command  of  the  Military  District  of  ferred  to  the  Navy-yard,  Washington,  and  his 
Southwest  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Ma-  subsequent  appointments  were  mostly  in  East- 
con.  He  remained  there  till  December,  1865,  em  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  1832  be  was 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Potomao  Dis- 
to  Kentucky,  where,  after  reviewing  his  studies,  triot,  and  in  1837  elected  chaplain  of  the  United 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  residing  on  his  States  Senate,  and  twice  reelected.  Ho  was 
farm  near  Paris.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  stationed  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and  was 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  Zoui^  again  elected  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  held 
ville  Gommereial^  as  a  Bepublican  journal.  His  the  office  till  1850.  In  the  following  thirteen 
exposure  during  the  war  and  subsequent  over-  years  he  was  stationed  at  Baltimore  and  Fred- 
work  had  greaUy  impaired  his  health,  and  he  erick  City,  was  yet  again  chaplain  of  the 
visited  Colorado  early  in  1878,  in  the  hope  of  Senate,  and  was  for  eight  years  presiding 
gaining  relief.  While  there  the  position  of  elder.  From  1862  to  1870  he  was  chaplain  of 
United  States  minister  to  Bolivia  was  tendered  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel  of  Baltimore.  In 
to  him  and  accepted,  in  the  expectation  of  1870  he  was  again  presiding  elder  of  the  Bal- 
benefit  to  his  health  from  it ;  but  it  was  too  timore  District,  though  he  had  been  almost 
late.  He  died  at  La  Paz  about  six  months  fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  He  had  been  a 
after  his  arrival  there.  member  of  seven  of  the  Quadrennial  General 

April  20. — ^Bailet,  Alkzandkb  H.,  a  politi-  Conferences.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he 

cal  leader  and  jurist,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  had  abstained  strictly  from  alcoholic  liquors 

member  of  Congress,  and,  at  his  death,  Judge  and  tobacco.    He  was  a  very  able  writer.    In 

of  the  Oneida  County  Court;  died  at  Rome,  1835  he  published  an  "Appeal  on  Christian 
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Baptism,'^  and  the  next  year  ^'  A  Further  Ap-  Biots,"  he  commanded  the  brigade  of  militia  or- 

peal,^'  which  went  through  five  or  six  editions,  dered  out  by  the  Governor  for  their  suppression, 

w  hile  chaplain  of  the  Senate  the  first  time,  he  and  by  his  coolness  and  courage  sayed  the  lives 

preached  and  published  in  1888  a  notable  dis-  of  many  innocent  spectators,  while  he  speedily 

course  against  dueling,  occasioned  by  the  duel  dispersed  the  mob.    About  the  year  1863  he 

fought  near  Washington  between  Mr.  Graves,  retired  from  the  active  command  of  the  bri- 

ofKentuck}r,andMr.Gilley,  of  Maine,  in  which  gade.     During  the  terms  of  Governors  Fish 

the  latter  was  killed.    Dr.  Slicer^s  argument  and  King,  General  Hall  was  a  State  Senator, 

was  read  extensively,  and  aided  powerfully  the  May  4. — Gbeen,  Kev.  Bbbiah,  an  active  and 

passage  of  the  act  making  duels  illegal.    He  zealous  reformer;  died  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y., 

received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dickinson  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York 

College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1860.  State ;  graduated  from  Middlebury  College, 

April  26. — Wautes,  S.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  Yt.,  in  1819,  and  studied  for  the  ministry,  with 

experimenters  in  photography  in  this  country,  the  intention  of  joining  the  Presbyterians ; 

and  for  many  years  successftd ;  died  in  Pough-  but  early  in  life  he  formulated  a  creed  of  his 

keepsie,  at  the  age  of  about  80  years.  own,  differing  in  many  particulars  from  those 

April  80. — Stbono,  Oliver  Smith,  a  well-  of  the  religious  denominations  around  him.   In 

known  philanthropist   of  New  York   City;  1824  he  commenced  preaching  in  Brandon, 

died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Vt.,  in  1829  removed  to  Kennebunk,  Me.,  and 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  aged.  68  years.    From  early  in  the  following  year  to  Hudson,  0.,  accepting 

youth  he  had  been  active  in  all  philanthropic  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 

measures.    He  was  a  director  of  the  Society  Western  Beserve  College.    His  uncompromis- 

for  the  Beformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  ing  attitude  of  opposition  to  slavery,  however, 

while  yet  a  young  man,  and  for  many  years  its  rendered  his  stay  there  short,  and  three  years 

president,  and  thus  the  general  manager  of  all  later  he  became  president  of  Oneida  Insti- 

matters  pertaining  to  the  House  of  Befuge.  tute.    From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  a 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  that  vast  fast  friend  and  zealous  coworker  with  Gerrit 

charity  is  largely  the  result  of  Mr.  Strong^s  Smith,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months, 

untiring  industry  and  energy.    He  was  also  In  1884  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 

one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  directors  American  Antislavery  Society  in  Philadelphia, 

of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  having  been  chosen  president  of  the  conven- 

Domb.    He  had  made  himself  thoroughly  fa-  tion.    His  closing  ad(Lress  on  that  occasion  was 

miliar  with  the  whole  subject  of  deaf-mute  one  of  great  eloquence  and  fervor.  As  a  speak- 

education,  and,  by  his  earnest  efforts  before  er  and  public  teacher,  whether  in  the  pulpit 

the  Legislature,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  or  on  the  platform,  he  possessed  marked  and 

them  such  aid  as  to  secure  their  moral  and  rare  ability.   His  language  was  direct,  sinewy, 

mental  elevation.     In  other  departments  of  and  forcible,  his  words  fitly  chosen,  and  every 

philanthropy  he  was  also  active  and  laborious,  sentence  pervaded  with  earnestness.    He  was 

May  1. — ^Heabtt,  Jonas  C,  former  Mayor  also  an  earnest  temperance  advocate  and  a 

of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;   died  Uiere,  aged  81  years,  zealous  promoter  of  public  education.     He 

In  1851  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  founded  a  Manual-Labor  School,  which  was 

May  2. — ^Demarest,  Rev.  Williah,  a  cler-  afterward  merged  into  the  Whitestown  Semi- 
gyman  of  the**  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church;^'  nary.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  ad- 
died  in  N'ew  York  City,  aged  74  years.  He  dressing  the  Board  of  Excise  in  the  Town  Hall 
was  a  man  of  very  pronounced  and  positive  in  deprecation  of  the  granting  of  licenses  for 
opinions,  and,  when,  some  years  ago,  he  found,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  after 
as  he  believed,  that  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  speaking  a  few  moments,  died  almost  instantly. 
Church  had  departed  f^om  some  doctrines  Mr.  Green  wrote  but  little  for  the  press ;  aside 
which  he  considered  essential,  he  withdrew,  from  some  essays,  anniversary  addresses,  etc., 
and  formed  with  three  or  four  others  '*  The  True  he  had  only  published  two  volumes,  ^*  Mlscel- 
Keformed  Dutch  Church."  The  new  denomi-  lanies  "  and  "  Sermons  and  Discourses." 
nation  did  not  increase  in  numbers;  but  the  May  4. — ^Mobbis,  Edwabd,  a  New  Jersey 
pare  and  blameless  life  of  its  chief  apostle  se-  journalist  and  author ;  died  in  Burlington, 
cured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  N.  J.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
who  did  not  wholly  agree  with  his  views.  long  resided  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  an 

May  8. — Hall,  Brigadier-General  William,  excellent  and  profitable  market  and  fruit  gar- 
"  New  York  National  Guard ;"  died  in  New  den.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  and  pub- 
York  City,  aged  78  years.  He  was  bom  in  lisher  of  the  TrenUm  Gazette^  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Sparta,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1796.  He  served  in  the  and  was  the  author  of  a  brilliant  and  popular 
AVar  of  1812.  In  his  youthftil  days  he  com-  little  work  entitled  "  Ten  Acres  Enough,"  and 
xnanded  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  National  a  larger  but  not  so  successful  volume,  *^  How 
Guards,  and  afterward  was  elected  brigadier-  to  get  a  Farm." 

general  of  the  Third  Brigade,  serving  for  sev-  May  7. — ^Hkokeb,  John,  a  wealthy  and  be- 

eral  years.    In  1821  he  entered  the  music-pub-  nevolent  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  m  that  city, 

lishing  business,  which  he  continued  until  his  aged  62  years.    He  was  of  German  ancestry, 

death.    On  the  oocaaion  of  the  '^  Astor  Place  and  bom  in  New  York,  in  1812.    In  1835  he 
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opened  a  large  bakery  in  Rutgers  Street,  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioneTs  for  apprais- 
soon  obtained  sufficient  trade  to  form  the  basis  ing  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  city  of  New 
of  the  fortune  which  he  subsequently  acquired.    York. 

In  1842,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  George  Maul2, — ^Blanchabd,  Albebt  0.,  a  promi- 
y.  Hecker,  he  erected  the  Oroton  Mills,  and  nent  Western  banker  and  financier;  &ed  in 
carried  on  the  business  under  the  name  of  Brookfi  eld,  Mass.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  bom 
Ilecker  &  Brother.  In  1850  he  was  tendered  in  Brookfield  in  1808,  and  entered  upon  his  busi* 
the  congressional  nomination  by  the  Free-Soil  ness-life  as  a  clerk  in  Springfield.  After  a  few 
party.  In  1657  he  distributed  large  quantities  years  of  faithful  service,  he  removed  to  the 
of  bread  to  the  poor,  repeating  this  act  of  West  to  engage  in  business  for  himself,  and 
charity  several  wmters  subsequently;  and,  at  finally  settled  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  where  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  sent  a  number  of  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  His  finan- 
cooks  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense,  to  cial  ability  being  soon  recognized,  he  was,  in 
provide  proper  food  for  the  soldiers;  but,  as  1836,  chosen  president  of  the  Richmond  branch 
the  Grovernment  could  not  make  their  services  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  holding  that  jk>- 
available,  they  returned  to  New  York.  In  sition  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  when  the 
1864  he  was  chosen  Inspector  of  Public  charter  expired.  When  the  Bank  of  the  State 
Schools,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death,  of  Indiana  was  chartered,  he  became  connect- 
The  subject  of  popular  education  engrossed  ed  with  it,  and  was  always  influential  in  its  gen- 
much  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  the  author  eral  management ;  his  influence  in  financial 
of  a  volume  entitled  *^  Scientific  Basis  of  £du-  matters  extending  throughout  the  State.  He 
cation^"  which  had  some  circulation  among  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  private  bank- 
educators  in  this  and  other  States.  At  one  ing  in  the  West,  establishing,  in  connection 
time  he  edited  the  Churchman^  in  which  he  with  some  others,  the  Citizens'  Bank  in  1853, 
advanced  some  very  peculiar  and  impracticable  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
ideas.    One  of  his  brothers,  after  a  somewhat    State. 

varied  experience,  became  one  of  the  Paulist  May  12. — Buodanajt,  FsANKLnf,  Admiral, 
fathers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  the  0.  S.  N.,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
subject  of  this  sketch,  though  a  very  High  States  Navy ;  died  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  a^ed 
Churchman,  never  showed  a  disposition  to  74  years.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was 
leave  the  Anglican  Church.  bom  in  Baltimore,  September  17, 1800,  entered 

May  10. — Makvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  June  28, 1815,  served 
gregationalist  clergyman  and  editor ;  died  in  some  years  at  sea,  and  before  reaching  the  age 
Vvellesley,  Mass.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  a  na-  of  twenty-one  years  served  as  acting-lientenant 
tive  of  Seneca  County,  K  x.  He  was  for  some  on  a  cruise  to  India.  In  July,  1826,  he  was  in 
years  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder^  and,  after  command  of  the  frigate  Baltimore,  built  for  the 
its  absorption  in  the  Congregationalist^  was  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Lieutenant  Buchanan  hav- 
also  the  proprietor.  Subsequently  he  was  ing  been  ordered  to  carry  her  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Kews.  Upon  his  return  he  sailed  in  the  Pacific,  part 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  culture,  and  was  a  of  the  time  being  attached  to  the  Peacock.  In 
vigorous  writer.  1841  he  was  promoted  to  a  commander,  hav- 

May  11. — Palmer,  Cortlasdt,  a  prominent  ing  charge  of  the  Mississippi,  and  afterward  of 
merchant,  railroad  president,  and  real-estate  the  Yincennes.  In  1845  he  was  selected  by 
owner,  of  New  York  City ;  died  there,  aged  74  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  responsihle 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  duty  of  organizing  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
and  in  early  boyhood  removed  to  New  York,  napolis.  The  same  year  he  opened  the  school 
to  seek  his  livelihood.  Manfully  refusing  the  as  its  first  superintendent,  but  in  1847  relin- 
proffered  assistance  of  his  father,  he  entered  quished  the  position  for  the  command  of  the 
the  hardware-store  of  his  brother,  in  Maiden  Germantown,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 
Lane,  a  penniless  boy,  and,  when  nearly  twen-  Mexican  War,  participating  in  the  captore  of 
ty-one  years  of  age,  borrowed  the  necessary  Vera  Cruz  and  other  well-known  engagements, 
capital  for  entering  upon  business  on  his  own  In  1852  he  commanded  the  Susquehanna,  fl^- 
account.  His  industry  and  tact  won  for  him  ship  of  Commodore  Perry's  Japan  expedition, 
unusual  success,  enabling  him  in  a  short  time  which  opened  China  and  Japan  to  the  com- 
to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  and  rapidly  rise  in  merce  of  the  world.  Having  been  promoted 
both  wealth  and  influence.  The  panic  of  1887  to  be  captain,  he  was  in  1859  ordered  to  the 
proved  disastrous  to  his  business  firm;  but,  command  of  the  Washington  Navy-yard,  which 
with  his  usual  forethought,  he  invested  his  position  he  resigned  in  April,  1861,  and  in  May, 
little  capital  left  from  the  wreck  in  real  estate  1861,  resigned  his  commission,  which  was  not 
well  located  in  the  city,  and  also  some  tracts  accepted,  and  he  was  dismissed,  to  date  from 
of  land  in  the  West,  to  which  he  added  from  April  22d.  In  September,  1861,  he  entered 
time  to  time,  until,  at  his  death,  his  property  the  Confederate  service  as  captain.  He  corn- 
amounted  to  several  millions.  Mr.  Palmer  was  manded  the  Virginia  in  the  attack  upon  the 
a  director  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Safe  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  when  the 
Deposit  Company,  and  at  one  time  was  presi-  Cumberland  was  sunk,  and  the  Congress  bloTrn 
dent  of  the  Stonington  Railroad  Company.   He    up.    In  this  action  he  was  severely  wounded. 
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and  as  a  reward  was  promoted  to  full  admiral  ico,  receiving  the  brevets  of  first-lientenant 
and  senior  officer  of  the  Confederate  navy,  ana  captain  for  bis  gallant  conduct  in  these 
Subsequently,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  two  battles.  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  and 
the  naval  defenses  of  Mobile,  and  there  super-  in  command  of  various  arsenals  from  1848  to 
intended  the  construction  of  the  iron-clad  ram  1861,  and  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Board  in 
Tennessee.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  in  com-  1859.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Tennessee  during  the  action  with  mand  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  remained 
the  Union  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay.  He  was  again  in  that  position  till  1864,  greatly  extending  the 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  of  war,  but  was  manufacture  of  small-arms  demanded  for  the 
exchanged  the  February  following.  Since  the  army;  from  1860  to  1868  he  was  a  member  of 
war,  Admiral  Buchanan  was  for  a  time  presi-  the  Ordnance  Board,  and  in  1864  was  ap- 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  pointed  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  placed  in 
and  afterward  was  for  a  few  months  an  agent  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Washington, 
for  a  St.  Louis  life-insurance  company.  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Keg- 

May  16. — ^Hott,  Edwin,  a  prominent  and  ular  Army.    In  March,  1866,  he  was  brevetted 

greatly  -  esteemed   merchant  of   New  York,  Major-General,  U.  S.  A,,  for  faithful,  meritori- 

scnior  partner  of  Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.;  died  ous  and  distinguished  services.     For  a  year 

in  that  city,  aged  70  years.    He  was  bom  in  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  in  bad 

Stamford,  Conn.,  May  15,  1804,  and  at  the  health. 

age  of  nineteen  removed  to  New  York  to  en-  May  21. — Bbnotett,  Rev.  Alvin,  a  vener- 
ter  upon  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  establish-  able  and  useful  Baptist  clergyman ;  died  at 
ment.  In  less  than  a  year  he  commenced  Freetown,  N.  Y.,  aged  91  years.  He  was 
business  upon  his  own  account,  in  which  he  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1783,  and,  though  a 
was  greatly  prospered,  and  in  1858  the  great  sickly  and  feeble  child,  developed  vigor  as  he 
and  well-known  firm  of  Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.  approached  manhood,  and,  having  received  a 
was  formed.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  a  man  of  sterling  ^ood  academical  education,  entered  the  min- 
honesty  and  indomitable  energy  and  perse-  istry  in  1806,  and  continued  to  preach  very 
veranoe.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  acceptably  for  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  a 
Bank  for  thirty  years,  and  of  the  Fourth  Na-  pastor  at  Munson  and  Wilbraham,.  Mass.,  for 
tional  Bank  since  its  establishment.  He  was  twenty-six  years,  and  thenceforward  preferred 
also  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust  to  be  a  stated  supply.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
Company,  and  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Central  New  York,  and  spent  the  last  twenty- 
Company,  one  years  of  his  life  in  Cortland    Coxmty, 

May  17. — Robertson,  Geoege,  an  eminent  preaching  regularly  until  he  had  completed  his 

Kentucky  jurist,  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  ninetieth  year.    He  was  an  able  preacher,  a 

November  18,  1790 ;  died  at  Lexington,  Ky,,  sound  reasoner,  very  clear  in  his  expositions 

in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  educated  of  doctrine,  and  greatly  beloved  in  private 

at  Transylvania  University,  studied  law,  and  life. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.    He  was  a  May  21. — Doouttle,  Chables  Hutchcts,  a 

member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1821 ;  sub-  New  York  jurist,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 

sequently  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York; 

and  Speaker  of  the  House  for  four  sessions,  lost  overboard  at  sea  on  his  way  to  Europe, 

ending  with  1827.    In  1828  he  was  Secretary  aged  58  years.    He  was  bom  in  Herkimer, 

of  State,  and  the  same  year  chosen  Judge  of  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1816,  fitted  for  college  at 

the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1829  commis-  Fairfield  Seminary,  New  York,  and  graduated 

sioned  Chief- Justice  of  Kentucky.    In  1848  he  from  Amherst  College  in  1886.    He  studied 

resigned  this  position,  and  in  1845  resumed  the  law  at  Little  Falls  and  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  and  was 

practice  of  law  in  Lexington.    For  twenty-  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.    For  thirty  years 

three  years  he  waa  Professor  of  Law  in  Tran-  he  practised  law  in  Utica,  and  had  attained  a 

flylvania  University.    He  was  repeatedly  ten-  very  high  rank  in  his  profession  among  the 

dered  diplomatic  appointments,  such  as  the  very  able  and  distinguished  members  of  the 

mission  to  Colombia!,  and  that  to  Peru,  as  well  Oneida  County  bar.    In  1869  he  was  elected 

as  other  high  official  positions,  but  in  every  in-  by  a  large  minority  a  Jadge  of  the  Supreme 

stance  declined  them.  Court  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  and  main- 

J/ay20. — ^Dtee,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mtyor-  tained  his  high  reputation  to  the  close  of  his 
General  Alezandeb  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  life.  His  judicial  abilities  were  of  the  highest 
Ordnance  since  1864,  a  brave  and  meritorious  order,  and  but  for  his  untimely  death  he  would 
army  officer ;  died  in  WashuiRton,  D.  C,  aged  have  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  highest  po- 
57  years.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1817,  sition  on  the  bench.  His  voyage  to  Europe 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1887,  served  in  was  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his 
the  artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  in  the  health,  which  had  become  seriously  impaired 
Florida  War,  in  1837-^88,  and  on  ordnance  by  his  judicial  labors,  and  he  was  lost  over- 
duty  at  various  arsenals  1888-1846 ;  was  Chief  board  on  the  second  day  out. 
of  Ordnance  of  the  army  invading  New  Mex-  May  21. — Stearns,  William  F.,  an  enter- 
ico,  from  1846  to  1848;  was  engaged  at  Calla-  prising  and  wealthy  merchant,  formerly  en- 
da,  Taos,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Bosales,  Mex-  gaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  for  some 
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years  resident  in  Bombay;  died  at  Orange,  N.  and  was  ordained  in  Georgia  in  1846.    He  was 

J.,  aged  89  years.    He  was  a  son  of  President  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  saccessfal  teacher. 
Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  gentleman       May  28. — Hom ans,  I.  Smith,  Sr.,  a  New 

of  the  highest  character  and  standing.    While  York  publicist,  editor  of  the  Bankers'  Magc^ 

in  Bombay  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  eminent  tine  and  Banker^  Almanae,  and  anthor  of  sev- 

honse  of  Stearns,  Hobart  &  Oo.,  and  on  his  eral  works  on  banking  and  finance ;  died  in 

retam  to  the  United  States  he  established  a  New  Tork  Oity,  aged  67  years.    He  had  for- 

house  in  New  Tork  for  the  same  class  of  trade,  merly  been  a  banker,  and  wrote  on  financial 

He  rendered  great  services  to  the  American  matters  with  decided  ability. 
Board  of  Foreign   Missions  daring   the  late        May  28.  —  Mellish,  David  B.,  an   active 

war  in  managing  their  foreign  exchanges  for  politician  and  member  of  Congress  from  Ne^r 

the  salaries  and  expenditures  of  their  mission-  York  City ;  died  at  the  Government  Asylom 

aries  in  the  East ;  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for  for  the  Insane,  in  Washington,  aged  43  years. 

Amherst  College,  and,  as  the  personal  friend  He  was  bom  in   Oxford,  Mass.,  January  2, 

and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Livinsrstone,  aided  1881,  received  a  common-school  and  academic 

largely  in  fitting  out  his  last  expedition.  education,  learned  the  printing  business  at  the 

Stay  22. — Evans,  Prof.  Evan  William,  a  oflSce  of  tne  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy^  and  tan^ht 
distinguished  scholar  and  college  professor;  school  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Penn> 
died  at  Ithaca,  N".  Y.,  aj^ed  47  years.  He  was  sylvania.  He  was  a  proof-reader  in  New  York 
bom  near  Swansea,  in  Wales,  and,  his  parents  two  years,  and  while  so  engaged  acquired  Pit- 
having  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  man^s  phonographic  system  of  verbatim  re- 
he  was  a  child,  he  received  his  early  education  porting.  In  1860  and  1861  Mr.  Mellish  was 
in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  one  of  the  general  news  and  short-hand  report- 
Yale  College  in  1851.  He  studied  theology  ers  of  thQ- Tribune,  and  was  afterward  official 
for  a  year  at  New  Haven,  and  then  became  stenographer  to  the  Metropolitan  and  sabse- 
principal  of  Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  (mently  to  the  Municipal  Board  of  Police  in 
Franklin,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he  was  recalled  to  New  York  City,  nearly  ten  years,  meanwhile 
Yale  College  a^  a  tutor,  but  in  1857  was  ap-  contributing  articles  to  the  press.  In  1871 
pointed  Prpfessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mr.  Mellish  was  appointed  Assistant  Appraiser 
Astronomy  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  where  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  held  that  posi- 
he  remained  till  1864.  He  then  occupied  him-  tion  until  elected  in  November,  1872,  to  the 
self  for  three  years  in  mining  engineering,  and  Forty-third  Congress,  receiving  a  plurality  of 
spent  one  year  in  European  travel.  He  was  778  votes.  Mr.  Mellish  was  for  a  long  time  a 
the  first  professor  appointed  in  Cornell  Uni-  member  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee, 
versity,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  party  in  the 
in  that  institution  tiU  1872.  His  health  ful-  Seventeenth  Assembly  District.  In  the  House 
ing,  he  resigned,  went  South  for  a  few  months,  of  Representatives  he  was  a  member  of  the 
and  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  he  died  of  con-  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  and  took  an 
sumption.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  active  interest  in  the  recent  legislation  on  the 
the  best  Celtic  scholar  in  this  country.  finances.     Mr.  Mellish  was  of  a  kind,  cheerful 

May  22.  —  Williams,  William  Gbaves,  a  disposition,  and  popular  among  his  political 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor ;  died  in  associates. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  May  28. — ^Newton,  WiLLOuonBY,  a  promi- 
age.  He  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  Novem-  nent  agriculturist,  political  leader,  and  member 
ber  2,  1806,  fitted  for  college  at  Sanderson  of  Congress  from  Virginia ;  died  in  Westmore* 
Academy,  Ashfield,  and  graduated  from  Am-  land  County,  Ya.,  aged  about  76  years.  He 
herst  College  in  1834.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  an  active  Whig  politician  from  the  origin 
was  spent  in  teaching,  thirteen  years  at  Rich-  of  the  Whig  party,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
mond  and  Salem,  Va. ;  five  years  more  in  St.  Legislature  for  many  years,  and  member  of 
Mary^s,  Athens,  and  Decatur,  Ga.;  from  1852  to  Congress  from  1843  to  1846.  He  was  also 
1862  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  during  many  years  an  officer,  and  for  several 
vice-presidentof  La  Grange  College,  Alabama;  years  president,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
from  1862  to  1864  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Society,  and  efficient  in  developing  the  agri- 
Christian  Commission ;  from  September,  1864,  cultural  resources  of  the  State. 
to  July  27,  1866,  a  hospital  chaplain,  stationed  May  26.— Cahlislb,  Riohabd  Rislet,  better 
at  Memphis,  and  the  next  year  at  the  General  known  as  ^^Profeissor  Risley,^'  a  famous  per- 
U.  S.  Hospital  and  Military  Prison  at  St.  John^s,  former  of  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and  skill ; 
Ark.  From  February,  1867,  to  his  death,  he  died  in  the  lunatic  department  of  the  Blockley 
was  a  resident  of  Kansas,  first  as  pastor  at  Almshouse,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  60  years. 
MarysviUe,  and  principal  of  the  Public  Graded  He  had  run  a  singularly  successful  career,  his 
School  there,  and  subsequently  as  chaplain  of  exhibitions  being  really  wonderful,  and  bring- 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  at  Leaven-  ing  in  large  sums  of  money ;  but  when  he  re- 
worth.  While  teaching  in  Virginia  he  studied  lied  upon  the  help  of  others  to  interest  the  pub- 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  but  lie  his  fortune  deserted  him,  and  finally,  after 
subsequently  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  theo-  repeated  and  heavy  losses,  poverty,  insanity, 
logical  studies  under  Drs.  Plumer  and  Hoge,  and  death  came.    He  was  born  in  Salem,  N. 
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J.,  and  at  an  earlj  age  showed  a  taste  for  a  ward  of  Anthony  &  Hale,  and  was  also  a  spe- 
pablio  exhibition  of  his  powers  as  a  gymnast  cial  partner  with  Whittemore,  Peet,  Post  & 
in  a  traveling  circns,  in  whioh  he  was  an-  Co.,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
nonnced  as  ^^Prof.  Richard  Risley,  athlete,  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  performer  on  the  flute,*'  a  title  whioh  he  Company,  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  and  the 
retained  through  life.  In  1888  he  made  his  Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Company ;  a  member 
first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  at  Welshes  of  the  Union  League  and  Knickerbocker  Clubs. 
Circus.  He  trained  his  two  sons,  John  and  May  80. — ^Flemiko,  General  Robebt,  a  lead- 
Harry,  while  yet  very  young,  to  perform  with  ing  lawyer  of  Lycoming  County,  Pa. ;  died  at 
him,  and  the  "  Risley  family  "  became  famous  Williamsport,  Pa.,  aged  about  60  years.  He 
and  rich.  An  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Lycoming  bar, 
other  theatres  in  London,  in  1846,  and  a  per-  and  had  been  a  State  Senator  and  a  member 
formance  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1837-88. 
at  Windsor  Castle,  made  the  professor  still  May  80. — Spsaoue,  Havilah  Mowbt,  M.  D., 
more  popular.  After  receiving  badges  and  an  able  and  successful  physician  of  New  York ; 
presents  from  the  Queen,  he  and  his  boys  went  died  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  aged  89  years.  He 
to  France,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  was  born  in  Scotland,  Conn.,  July  4,  1886, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  marksman  with  fitted  for  college  at  West  KiUingly  Academy, 
the  rifle,  winning  sixteen  rifles  as  prizes.  In  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1868  and 
the  Russian  capital  he  also  excelled  all  his  com-  from  the  University  Medical  College,  New 
petitors  in  skating.  He  returned  to  London,  York,  in  1861.  He  became  by  examination  a 
and  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  wagered  that  he  junior  walker  in  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
was  the  best  shot,  the  toughest  wrestler:  the  the  winter  of  1861,  but  he  resigned  this  posi- 
longest  jumper,  the  farthest  thrower  of  the  tion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and 
hammer,  and  the  finest  billiard-player  in  the  became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Regular 
city.  His  boast  was  on  the  next  day  shown  Army,  passing  No.  2  in  a  long  list  of  sue- 
not  to  be  an  idle  one,'  for,  though  London's  cessful  applicants.  He  distinguished  himself 
best  sporting-men  came  out  against  him,  he  hit  on  the  field  of  battle,  under  General  Lyon,  by 
the  bull's  eye  with  the  rifle  a  migority  of  his  coolness  in  operating  under  fire.  After 
times,  vanquished  the  wrestler,  made  a  stand-  this  Dr.  Sprague  had  charge  of  a  hospital  on 
ing  jump  of  thirteen  feet  one  inch,  and  gave  the  Mississippi  River,  connected  with  General 
the  London  hammer-thrower  ten  feet  and  beat  Grant's  army,  and  at  Fort  Schuyler.  He  re- 
him  fifteen  inches.  But  the  wager  in  regard  signed  his  position  in  the  army  at  the  close 
to  the  billiard-match  seems  to  have  been  the  of  the  war,  and  entered  private  practice  at 
first  step  in  the  downward  course  from  the  West  Farms,  and  subsequently  at  Fordham. 
summit  of  his  fame  and  wealth.  The  well-  He  was  also  physician  to  the  "  Home  for  In- 
known  English  billiard-champion,  Roberts,  was  valids,"  at  West  Farms,  from  1866  to  1870,  and, 
pitted  against  him,  and  he  lost.  He  at  once  from  1869  to  his  death,  attending-physician 
came  to  this  country,  sought  out  our  best  of  the  *^  Home  of  Rest  for  Consumptives,"  at 
American  billiard-player,  Andrew  Stark,  and  Tremont,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Sprague  was  no  ordinary 
carried  him  back  to  match  him  against  his  antag-  man.  He  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
onist,  Roberts,  for  heavy  wagers,  all  of  which  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  pro- 
he  lost,  amounting  to  $80,000.  He  returned  fession  in  New  York  mourned  him  as  a  gifted, 
to  this  country,  bought  a  fine  place  near  Ches-  accomplished,  and  worthy  associate, 
ter,  Pa.,  and  sent  his  sons  to  college.  But  his  May  81. — Jaudon,  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
former  active  life  had  unfitted  him  for  that  of  banker  and  financier ;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
a  country  gentleman,  and  he  again  took  to  the  aged  80  years.  He  was  the  cashier  of  the 
theatrical  business,  and  in  its  prosecution  final-  United  States  Bank  in  1882,  and  under  his 
ly  spent  his  whole  fortune.  The  importation  management  it  attained  great  prosperity  and 
of  the  Roussel  Sisters  and  ballet  from  France,  influence.  After  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
and  other  European  actors,  met  with  consid-  he  established  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
erable  loss.  In  1848  he  visited  Japan,  and  se-  sylvania,  and  went  to  London  to  represent  its 
cured,  for  performance  in  this  country,  at  a  interests  there.  His  reputation  for  financial 
cost  of  $100,000,  the  first  royal  Japanese  troupe  ability  was  very  great  for  many  years.  After 
of  acrobats  and  wrestlers.  Every  attempt  to  the  failure  of  this  bank,  in  1845,  he  returned 
return  to  public  favor  failed,  and  in  1870  his  to  the  United  States,  and  had  since  lived  in 
last  venture  was  made  with  some  English  act-  retirement. 

era,  who  deserted  him  and  left  him  to  pay  all  May  81. — ^Pbabsov,  Isaao  Gbbek,  an  emi- 

expenses.  nent   merchant    and    underwriter    of    New 

May  26. — ^Anthony,  Chables  L.,   a  New  York;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  87  years. 

York  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  underwriter,  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  but  came  to  New 

a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  died  in  New  York  in  early  life,  and  was  for  many  years  in 

Y'ork  City,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.    He  business  in  South  Street     He  was  the  first 

had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  a  prom- 

and  sale  of  woolen  goods,  at  first  in  the  firm  inent  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

of  Anthony,  Whittemore  &  Clark,  and  after-  one  of  the  founders  and  a  life-long  director  of 
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the  Mutual  Life   Insurance  Company,  vioe-  surgical  staff  of  the  Albany  HospitaL    He  vas 

president  of  the  Belief  Fire  Insurance  Oompa-  traveling  in  Europe  with  hia  family  and  had 

ny,  and  active  in  all  budness  matters.  reached  the  railroad  depot  in  Paris,  prepan- 

June  4. — MmmsNHALL,  Gsobgb,  M.  D.,  an  tory  to  starting  for  Geneva,  Switzeiiand,  when 

eminent  physician,  professor,  and  philanthro-  he  was  taken  with  faintnesa  and  survived  bat 

pist ;  died  in  Oincinnati,  Ohio,  aged  60  years,  a  few  hours. 

He  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  1814,  of  Quaker  June  18.  —  MoKdc,  Jambs  Mttxhb,  a  Pres- 
parentage,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Bei\ja-  byterian  clergyman  and  famous  antislavefy 
min  Stanton,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  and  was  so  pro-  leader ;  died  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  64 
ficient  as  to  receive  his  diploma  in  Philadelphia  years.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  studied  at  IMck- 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  inson  Oollege,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  GoUege^  K. 
In  1843  he  settled  in  Oincinnati,  where  he  hence-  J.,  and  entered  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  a 
forth  resided,  enjoying  in  due  time  extensive  church  at  Womelsdorf,  N.  J.,  in  1835.  A  fev 
practice,  and  holding  the  first  rank  in  his  pro-  years  previous,  a  copy  of  Garrison's  ^^  Thongbti 
fession.  He  became  noted  especially  for  his  on  Golonization "  fell  into  his  handa^  the  ps- 
success  in  obstetrics,  and  was  successively  pro-  rusal  of  which  made  him  an  abolitionist  He 
feasor  of  that  branch  of  medical  science  at  the  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which 
Miami  and  Ohio  Medical  Oolleges.  Dr.  Men-  formed  the  Ant^avery  Society,  and  from  that 
denhall  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Obstetrical  time  the  objects  of  his  ministry  and  of  the 
Society  of  England,  and  was  president  of  the  Society  became  inseparable.  In  October,  1836, 
National  Medical  Association  of  this  country,  he  left  the  pulpit  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
Dr.  Mendenhall  was  a  man  of  great  benevo-  energies  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  accept- 
lence  and  philanthropy,  and  at  the  organiza-  ing  a  lecturing  agency  under  the  auspices  of 
tion  of  the  Sanitary  Oommission,  at  the  com-  the  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  de- 
menoement  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  was  one  livered  addresses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  althoogh 
of  the  **  associates,"  and  president  of  the  Gin-  often  subjected  to  obloquy,  and  even  danger 
ciunati  branch  of  the  Commission.  In  this  from  personal  violence,  he  knew  no  fear,  neither 
capacity  he  rendered  great  and  valuable  ser-  was  his  zeal  in  any  degree  abated.  His  theo- 
vices  to  the  work  of  the  Oommission,  and,  sec-  logical  views  having  undergone  some  change, 
onded  by  the  energetic  and  judicious  assistance  he  was  led  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
of  his  estimable  wife,  who  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  ministry,  and  in 
Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  that  city,  he  1840  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  the 
made  the  Cincinnati  branch  one  of  the  most  publishing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
efficient  auxiliaries  of  the  Commission.  After  slavery  Society.  His  principal  duties,  at  first, 
the  close  of  the  war  the  attention  of  Dr.  and  were  the  management  of  the  Penneyhania 
Mrs.  Mendenhall  was  attracted  to  other  phi-  Freeman^  which  he  also  edited  for  a  sh<xi 
lanthropic  work  in  the  city  of  their  adoption,  time,  after  the  retirement  of  John  G.  Whittier. 
and  their  charitable  labors  will  be  long  re-  His  duties  were  subsequently  much  enlarged, 
membered.  and  his  position  changed  to  tibat  of  correspond- 

June  12. — KdN liVQBTOVj  Jambs,  M.  D.,  an  ing  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  which  capadtr 
eminent  physician  and  medical  professor ;  died  he  acted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  general 
in  Paris,  France,  aged  78  years.  He  was  of  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  taking 
Scotch  descent,  and  bom  in  Perthshire,  Scot-  an  active  part  in  the  national  as  well  as  local 
land,  in  1796.  He  was  prepared  for  the  uni-  antislavery  work.  The  Fenntylvania  Free- 
vorsity  at  Kenmure  College,  and  graduated  fvuiii  was  consolidated  with  the  i^'o^ioiui^^nti- 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  elatery  Standard  in  1854,  subsequently  to 
of  Edinburgh  in  1816.  The  following  year  he  which  time  he  acted  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
came  to  this  coimtry  and  entered  upon  the  latter  journal.  Mr.  McKim^s  p«sitioa  and  la- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany,  N.  T.  bors  brought  him  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Subsequently  he  was  chosen  professor  in  the  operations  of  the  ^*  underground  railroad,'*  and 
Medical  College  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  he  was  frequently  connected  with  the  slave 
N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  for  a  period  of  cases  which  came  before  fJie  courts,  espedaDv 
twenty  years.  In  1840  he  was  elected  Pro-  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law  of 
fessor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  1 85 1 .  In  the  winter  of  1862,  immediately  afler 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  where  he  remained  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  he  procured  the 
until  his  death.  During  his  connection  with  calling  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
this  latter  institution  it  is  stated  that  he  never  Philadelphia,  to  consider  and  provide  for  the 
missed  one  week  of  lectures,  so  thoroughly  wants  of  the  10,000  slaves  who  had  been  sod- 
devoted  was  he  to  his  work,  and  at  the  time  denly  liberated.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  teacher  of  medi-  meeting  was  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
cine  living,  having  lectured  for  fifty-three  years,  delphia  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee.  By  re- 
and  delivered  seventy  courses  of  lectures.  Dr.  quest  he  visited  the  Sea  Islands,  aooompanied 
McNaughton  served  for  a  time  as  president  of  by  his  daughter,  and  on  his  return  made  a  re- 
the  Albany  County  Medical  Society,  was  a  port  which  served  his  associates  as  a  basis  of 
governor  of  the  medical  department  of  Union  operations,  and  which  was  republished  ezten- 
University,  and  president  of  the  medical  and  sively  in  this  country  and  abroad.    He  con- 
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tinned  his  labors,  however,  became  an  earnest  East  New  York,  aged  48  years.    He  was  a  son 
advocate  of  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops,  of  the  late  OolonelE.  Jack,  a  prominent  Brook- 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Union  League  aided  in  lyn  lawyer.    Frevioas  to  the  war  he  was  the 
the  establishtnent  of  Gamp  William  Penn,  and  mate  of  a  merchant-vessel   plying   between 
the  reomitment  there  of  eleven  regiments.    In  Liverpool  and  Kew  York,    At  ^e  opening  of 
November,  1868,  the  Port  Boyal  Relief  Com-  the  conflict  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  ensign, 
mittee  was  enlarged  into  the  Pennsylvania  speedily  rising  to  the  position  of  master^s  mate. 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  and  Mr.  Mo-  He  was  attached  to  Admiral  Porter^s  squadron, 
Eim  was  made  its  corresponding  secretary,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts 
In  this  capacity  he  traveled  extensively,  and  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  in  the  taking  of 
worked  laboriously  in  the  effort  to  establish  New  Orleans.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
Bchools  at  the  South,  and  organize  public  sen-  entered  the  merchant  service,  in  which  he  re- 
timent  at  the  North  for  their  support.  He  was  mained  till  1872,  when  he  was  appointed  Cap- 
connected  from  1865  to  1869  with  the  Ameri-  tain  of  the  Watch  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard, 
can  Freedman^s  Union  Commission,  and  labored       June   16. — Dickinsost,    Edwasd,   LL.  D., 
earnestly  to  promote  general  and  impartial  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts ;  died 
education  at  the  South.    In  July,  1869,  the  in  Boston,  aged  71  years.    He  was  the  son  of 
Commission    having   accomplished   all    that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
seemed  possible  at  me  time,  it  decided  unani-  founders  of  Amherst  College,  and  was  bom  in 
mously,  on  Mr.  McKim's  motion,  to  disband,  that  town,  January  1,  1803.    From  Amherst 
Mr.  McKim  then  retired  to  private  life,  his  Academy  he  entered  Yale  College  in  his  sopho- 
health  being  greatly  impaired,  and  passed  the  more  year,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1823 : 
remainder  of  his  days  in  repose.  studied  law  for  two  years  with  his  father,  and 
JwM  13. — Passes,  Yiboil  D.,  formerly  act-  after  one  year  in  the  Law  School  in  North- 
ing-Governor of  Maine,  member  of  Congress,  ampton,  opened  in  1826  an  office  in  Amherst, 
and  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department ;  where  he  continued  in  practice  until  his  death, 
died  in  Eittery,  Me.    He  was  born  in  Maine,  ed-  As  early  as  1635  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
nested  for  the  law,  and  in  1881  was  Assistant  Amherst  College,  and  held  that  office  until  a 
Secretary  for  the  State  Senate.    From  1888  to  few  months  previous  to  his  death,  wben  he  re- 
1839  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  his  signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  In  1838 
State;  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  and  1839,  and  again  in  1874,  he  was  chosen  a 
1838  to  1841 ;  a  State  Senator  in  1842  and  1848 ;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and 
U.  S.  Marshal  for  Maine  from  1844  to  1848 ;  in  1842  and  1848  of  the  State  Senate.     In 
U.  8.  Special  Mail  Agent  from  1853  to  1856;  1846  and  1847  he  was  one  of  the  Governor's 
and  subsequently   held  the  office  of  Naval  Council,  and  from  1858  to  1855  a  Kepresenta- 
Store-keeper  at  Eittery,  Me.     When  in  the  tive  in  Congress.    Having  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  he  was  president  pro  temp,^  and  State  Legiskture  in  1878,  for  the  main  purpose 
for  a  short  time  Acting-Governor  of  the  State,  of  securing  to  the  town  the  advantages  of  the 
June  18.— ^TUDLET,  Hiram,  one  of  the  ori-  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  he  prepared 
ginal  founders  of  Studley's  Baggage  Express ;  and  delivered  an  able  speech  in  the  mterests 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  50  years.   About  of  that  railroad  in  connection  with  the  Hoosac 
1848  a  brother,  Warren  Studley,  started  the  Tunnel,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
first  Baggage  Express  of  New  York,  and,  the       June  16. — ^Leb,  Colonel  James,  a  New  York 
speculation  proving  a  good  one,  he  induced  his  merchant ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  79  years, 
brother  Hiram  to  come  on  from  Boston,  and  He  was  of  Scottish  birth,  and  engaged  mainly 
together  they  started  Studley's  Express  in  Canal  in  the  Scotch  trade.    For  many  years  he  was 
Street,  near  Broadway.  Subsequently  they  ob-  connected  with  the  Society  Library,  and  it 
tained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  the  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that 
baggage  of  passengers  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  Washington  Monument,  in  Union  Square, 
Harlem  Railroads.    After  the  death  of  Warren  was  erected. 

Stndley  the  business  was  sold  out  to  Dodd,  but  June  17.  —  Butleb,  Francis,  an  eminent 
was  continued  under  the  old  name.  Subse-  scholar  and  author,  who,  from  his  love  for  the 
qnently  Hiram  opened  a  livery-stable  in  the  canine  race,  had  become  a  dog-trainer  and  fan- 
npper  part  of  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  cier;  died  in  Brooklyn,  of  hydrophobia,  aged 
striet  integrity  and  personal  popularity.  64  years.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
June  14.  —  Walkbk,  Riohabd  Wilds,  a  his  education  was  of  a  superior  order.  He  was 
prominent  political  leader  in  Alabama;  died  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  had  been  con- 
m  HnntsviUe,  aged  61  years.  In  1665  he  was  nected  with  several  educational  institutions  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  a  Professor  of  Languages,  and  was  also  the  au- 
Aiabama,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  thor  of  a  work  upon  French  and  German  lit- 
1859  to  1868,  and  Confederate  Senator  from  erature.  Some  years  since  he  went  into  the 
his  State,  from  1868  to  1865.  He  was  a  man  business  of  training,  and  buying  and  sellmg 
of  extensive  legal  attainments,  of  wide  political  dogs  of  the  choicest  breeds,  Ins  ability  in  con- 
knowledge,  and  of  most  nnblemidlied  character,  trolling  and  taming  them  being  remarkable; 
June  15. — Jack,  Captain  Chablxs  Eowabd,  and  a  work  on  *' Dog-Training,"  which  he  pub- 
of  the  n.  S.  Navy-yard,  Brooklyn;  died  in  Fished,  is  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on 
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the  subject.    He  was  a  genial,  oonrteons  gen-  the  war,  and,  shortly  after  his  resignation  as 

tleman,  and  his  death,  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  editor  of  the  Palladium^  was  appointed,  by 

whioh  he  had  bat  recently  undertaken  to  treat,  President  Lincoln,  Collector  of  tiie  Port  of 

was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  New  Haven.     He  retained  that  office  under 

June  17.^9tbtenbon,  Mi^jor ,  a  Gonfed-  President  Johnson,  whose  policy  he  snpport- 

erate  officer,  General  Forrest^s  chief  quarter-  ed ;  but,  after  the  rupture  between  the  Presi- 

master  during  the  war,  and  since,  collector  of  dent  and  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Babeock  acted 

Internal  Revenue  for  Northern  Mississippi ;  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  noounated 

died  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  by  them  for  Congress,  in  the  second  district, 

June  17.  —  Watroub,  John  Ohablbs,  late  after  an  angry  and  excited  contest,  but  was 

TJ.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  defeated  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kellogg,  the  Bepablican 

of  Texas ;   died  at  Baltimore,  aged  68  years,  nominee.    He  was  nominated  and  elected  by 

Judge  Watrous  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  the  Democrats  to  the   State  Legislature  in 

in  1806.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Watrous,  1878,  and  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Inger- 

an  eminent  physician,  State  Senator,  and  Lieu-  soil,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commisaon  whik 

tenant-Governor  of  Connecticut.    The  son  was  a  member  of  that  body.    The  Legislature  of 

fitted  for  college  at  Bacon  Academy,  Celebes-  1874  elected  him  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of 

ter,  and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1828.  New  Haven,  and  he  had  entered  upon  his  du- 

He  afterward  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Ten-  ties  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
nessee,  and  subsequently  in  Alabama,  where  he       June  19. — ^Audubon,  Mrs.  Luct  Baxeweli, 

attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  legal  ioiowl-  widow  of  the  late  John  J.  Audubon ;  died  at 

edge  and  his  judicial  ability.     He  emigrated  the  residence  of  her  sister-in-law,  in  Kelly- 

to  Texas  about  1842,  and  was  Attorney-Gen-  ville,  Ky.,  aged  88  years.    She  was  bom  in 

eral  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.     In  1849  or  England,  of  an  excellent  family,  and  came  to 

1850  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Taylor,  America  with  her  father  when  not  more  than 

District  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tex-  twelve  years  of  age.     They  settled  on  the 

as.    During  the  next  ten  years  he  had  become  Schuylkill  River,  near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bake- 

known  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  South;  welFs  estate  joining   that  of  young  Audn- 

but  an  effort  was  made  by  some  of  his  enemies,  bon.    A  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 

and  among  the  number  the  late  General  Sam  families,  and  in  April,  1808,  Lucy  Bake  well, 

Houston,  to  procure  his  impeachment  before  the  then,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  became  the  wife 

U.  S.  Senate.    He  was  tried  on  their  charges  of  John  J.  Audubon.     She  left  her  father's 

of  impeachment,  and  triumphantly  acquitted,  house  at  once  with  her  husband,  and  began  a 

During  the  war  he  was  not  suffered  to  act  as  a  remarkable  and  eventful  career,  by  a  journey 

judge,  as  he  was  a  strong  Unionist ;  but  on  the  through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg,  and  down 

proclamation  of  peace  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  Ghio  River  in  a  flat-boat  to  Louisville, 

and  presided  with  great  ability  over  the  Dis-  From  that  time  onward,  for  more  than  thirty 

trict  Court  until  the  close  of  1869,  when  he  years,  she  had  no  permanent  home,  yet  her 

was  disabled  by  paralysis,  and  resigned,  re-  spirits  never  flagged,  weariness  never  produced 

moving  to  Baltimore,  and,  so  far  as  his  infirm  discontent,  isolation  from  friends  never  ohiUed 

health  would  permit,  resuming  the  practice  of  the  warmth  of  her  affections,  nor  did  the  inde- 

his  profession.    During  the  war  he  lost  heavily  pendent  life  to  which  she  was  compelled  pro- 

by  his  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  duce  selfishness  and  misanthropy.     She  had 

June  18. — Baboooe,  James  F.,  a  Connecticut  given  her  heart  with  her  hand  to  her  husband, 

journalist  and  political  leader;  died  in  New  Ha-  and  she  identified  herself  entirely  with  his 

ven.  Conn.,  aged  66  years.    He  was  a  native  of  pursuits,  his  interests,  and  his  hopes.    She  ac- 

Southeastern  Connecticut,  or  Rhode  Island,  but  companied  him  in  his  wanderings,  enoouraged 

entered  the  journalistic  ranks  at  an  early  age,  him  in  trials,  and,  when  misfortune  overtook 

and  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be-  him,  she  bent  to  the  task  of  relieving  him  with 

came  editor  of  the  New  Eaven  Palladium^  at  an  active  intellect  and  a  strong  will.    In  order 

that  time  a  weekly  paper,  but  which  very  soon  to  obtain  money  to  educate  their  children  and 

began  to  issue  a  daily  edition  also.    He  oontin-  leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  studies  in  natural 

ued  to  be  the  editor  of  that  paper  for  thirty-one  history,  she  took  a  place  as  governess  in  a  fami- 

years,  and  being  an  active  Whig,  and  an  ener-  ly  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  in  Natchez, 

getlo  speaker  and  manager  as  well  as  a  vigor-  When  her  husband  was  anxious  to  go  to  £a- 

ous  writer,  he  soon  became  the  Warwick  of  rope,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of 

his  party  in  the  State.    Apparently  not  de-  oil-colors,  and  could  not  for  lack  of  funds,  she 

sirous  of  office  for  himself,  he  controlled  the  established  a  family-school  at  Bayou  Sara,  and 

party  nominations  for  many  years,  and,  though  earned  the  needful  money  while  she  also  eda- 

hostile  to  the  Free-Soil  party  at  its  inception,  cated  her  own  children.    When,  in  the  face  <^ 

he  finally  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome  in  1854,  many  obstacles,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 

in  his  brilliant  and  long-remembered  leader,  his  friends  who  regarded  him  as  a  wm/lman^ 

headed,  ^*  Give  us  your  hand,  Honest  John  Audubon  decided  to  pursue  ornithology  as  a 

Boyd.^*    He  retained  his  prestige  with  the  Re-  profession,  his  wife  determined  that  his  genius 

publican  party  for  some  years,  took  an  active  should  have  the  opportunity  which  it  craved 

part  in  furthering  the  national  cause  during  She  gave  him  not  only  words  of  encourage- 
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znent,  but  devoted  several  thousand  dollars  collaborators  and  traveling  companions  of  their 
vhich  she  had  earned  bj  teaching,  to  help  for-  father,  the  fortune  which  had  rewarded  their 
ward  the  publication  of  his  drawings  and  in-  mutual  efforts  was  reduced  by  unfortunate  in- 
sure his  success.  Twice  sbe  went  with  her  vestments,  and  many  trials  and  burdens  pressed 
husband  upon  his  voyages  to  England,  and  upon  her  declining  years;  but  she  met  her 
traveled  with  him  while  he  obtained  sub-  trials  without  shrinking  and  bore  her  burdens 
scribers  to  his  great  work.  For  years  she  patiently.  Cheered  by  the  society  of  the  in- 
bore  the  pain  of  long  separation  patiently,  telligent  and  the  good,  with  undiminished  fond- 
^stimulating  his  enthusiasm  by  her  letters,  while  ness  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  still  surround- 
she  provided  for  their  children  by  her  labors,  ed  by  descendants  who  honored  and  loved  her, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  which  she  had  she  occupied  her  time  in  preparing  a  biography 
aided  him  to  achieve  without  a  thought  of  the  of  her  husband,  which  is  at  once  a  noble  trib- 
strnggles  and  privations  which  it  had  cost  her.  ute  to  his  memory  and  a  monument  of  her  own 
And  when  the  keen  eye  that  had  caught  so  literary  ability  and  industry.  It  is  a  most  fas- 
quickly  each  shade  of  the  plumage  of  birds  cinating  volume,  and  one  which  no  one  who 
grew  dim,  and  the  dexterous  fingers  could  no  reads  it  can  fail  to  prize  and  e^joy.  The  last 
longer  ply  the  pencil,  when  *' silent,  patient  years  of  Audubon's  life  had  been  saddened  by 
sorrow  filled  a  broken  heart,''  and  paralysis  the  loss  of  sight,  and  partial  blindness  now  cut 
had  weakened  body  and  mind,  then  for  years,  her  off  from  reading.  But  as  she  had  been 
in  the  beautlM  home  which  their  mutual  ef-  eyes  to  the  blind,  so  now  a  granddaughter  with 
forts  had  provided,  his  wife  read  to  him  and  filial  affection  supplied  her  loss  of  sight,  and 
walked  with  him,  she  nursed  and  tended  him  read  to  her  for  hours  from  books  of  travel  and 
with  untiring  faithfulness  and  Christian  sereni-  valuable  literature,  with  daily  portions  of  the 
ty  till  the  last  moment  of  recognition  and  de-  word  of  God.  It  had  always  been  her  wish  to 
parture  came  together.  After  the  death  of  die  without  long  ilhiess,  and  the  wish  was 
her  husband,  Madame  Audubon  did  not  sink  granted.  TakenillMondayJunel6th,  she  was 
into  inactivity  and  despondency.  She  inter-  at  rest  on  Thursday.  So  gently  did  she  fall 
ested  hereelf  in  the  children  for  whose  train-  asleep  that  her  granddaughter  hardly  knew 
ing  she  had  done  so  much,  and  gave  to  chil-  that  she  was  dying  till  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
dren's  children  the  benefit  of  a  regular  and  June  20. — ^Chbnet,  Chasles,  one  of  the 
systematic  education.  Her  days  were  filled  brothers  of  the  great  American  silk  manufact- 
with  active  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and  uring  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers ;  died  at  his 
no  rust  dimmed  the  mind  to  which  intellectual  home  in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  aged  70 
activity  had  become  a  constant  delight.  She  years.  He  was  bom  in  what  is  now  South 
loved  to  read,  to  study,  and  to  teach;  she  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  1804,  and  was  the  third 
knew  how  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  younjr,  of  the  eight  sons  of  Mr.  George  Cheney.  Five 
and  to  ^T.  knowledge  in  their  minds.  "  If  I  of  these  eight  brothers  still  survive;  all  re- 
can  hold  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  subject  for  markable  for  artistic  taste  and  love  of  the 
five  minutes,  he  will  never  forget  what  I  teach  beautiful,  as  well  as  for  their  concord  and  har- 
him,"  she  once  remarked ;  and  acting  upon  mony  in  all  their  enterprises  and  in  their  re- 
this  principle  she  was  as  successful  at  three-  lations  to  each  other  and  to  their  workmen, 
score  and  ten  years  in  imparting  knowledge  as  Charles  Cheney  went  to  Tolland  as  clerk  in  a 
she  had  been  in  early  life  when  she  taught  in  store  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  and  before 
Louisiana.  Madame  Audubon  interested  her-  he  was  of  age  migrated  to  Providence  and  en- 
self  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  gaged  in  mercantile  business  on  his  own  ac- 
neighborhood  where  she  lived.  Although  it  count,  having  Solomon  Pitkin  for  a  partner, 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  saw  her  sylvan  In  1886  or  1887  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  estab- 
bome  invaded  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  lished  himself  as  a  farmer  at  Mount  Healthy, 
all  old  associations  broken  up,  she  did  not  treat  near  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  about 
those  who  came  to  live  near  her  as  strangers,  eleven  years,  and  during  that  period  became 
She  had  a  large  and  generous  heart,  and  with  strongly  interested  in  the  antislavery  move- 
her  husband  always  exercised  a  liberal  hospi-  ment.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Ohio, 
tality,  and  a  hearty  kindness  toward  all.  The  Mr.  Ward  Cheney  and  some  of  the  other  broth- 
poor  had  reason  to  bless  her  bounty,  and  the  ers  had  started  a  small  silk-factory  at  their  old 
rich  were  her  debtors  for  courtesies  and  atten-  home  in  South  Manchester.  They  had  many 
tions  which  they  could  not  claim,  but  which  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  the  factory  was 
sbe  freely  gave.  Madame  Andubon  had  none  suspended  after  three  or  four  years,  but  was 
of  that  petty  pride  which  sometimes  stains  a  revived  again  in  1841,  and  with  somewhat 
great  name,  and  which  so  often  shows  the  low  better  success,  and  in  1847  Charles  Cheney 
birth  of  ostentatious  millionaires.  In  pros-  Joined  his  brothers  in  the  undertaking.  Dur- 
perity  and  adversity  she  was  equally  sincere  ing  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  till  his  death, 
and  humble,  a  friend  to  all  worthy  people ;  a  the  brothers  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony 
woman  respected  for  her  strong  character  and  in  building  up,  by  slow  but  sure  steps,  the  great 
loved  for  her  genuine  and  warm  heart.  The  industry,  which,  with  its  mills  at  South  Man- 
death  of  her  husband  was  at  length  followed  by  Chester  and  Hartford,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
the  death  of  both  of  her  sons,  who  had  been  the  conspicuous  of  American  manufactures.    The 
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model  manafactnring  village  of  South  Man-  brevet  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel.  On  bis  re- 
43he8ter,  built  np  entirel  j  by  theee  brotbera,  a  tarn  home  be  at  once  set  about  the  oreaUon  of 
**  rural  paradise  for  workmen^*'  as  it  has  been  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and  notwithstanding 
well  called,  with  its  cottage  homes,  its  churches,  manj  adverse  influenoes  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
public  halls,  schools,  and  libraries,  is  a*  nobler  ing  its  organization  in  1865,  and  had  acted  as 
monument  to  their  practical  benevolence,  their  its  seoretarj  since  January,  1866.  His  eight 
intense  faith  in  human  brotherhood,  and  their  registration  reports  were  full  of  interest,  and 
attachment  to  those  who  for  a  generation  have  exceeded  in  ability  any  documents  of  the  kind 
been  their  faithful  employes,  than  pillar,  statue,  ever  published.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
or  storied  pile,  since  it  has  developed  their  rare  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Harvard  Collie,  and 
culture,  their  sweet  charity  and  philanthropy,  hold  that  position  till  his  death, 
and  has  offered  a  practical  example  of  the  bar-  Jum  20. — ^Madddt,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D., 
mony  which  may  exist  between  employers  and  an  eminent  and  venerable  clergyman  of  the 
workmen.  Here  all  the  brothers  had  their  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  died  in 
homes,  and  they  sought  to  surround  them  with  Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age 
artistic  beauty  and  with  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  60  years. 

of  affection  and  sympathy.  In  all  these  move-  JunA  20. — ^Mobss,  Colonel  Henst  Baqo,  T. 
ments  of  business,  artistic  taste,  or  philanthro-  S.  Volunteers,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  late  war, 
py,  Charles  Cheney  shared  most  heartily  with  and  subsequently  Circuit  Judge  in  Arkansas ; 
his  brothers,  every  thing  being  done  by  the  bar-  died  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  years.  He 
monious  concurrence  of  all.  It  fell  to  his  lot  was  bom  in  Eaton,  July  2,  1880,  received  a 
in  the  management  of  their  business  to  spend  good  academical  education,  knd  assisted  his 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  Hartford,  father  in  his  large  farming  and  manu&ctnring 
where  they  had  also  extensive  manufactories ;  enterprises.  In  1862  he  was  authorized  by 
and  he  came  to  be  considered  as  in  some  soft  Governor  Morgan  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
a  citizen  of  that  city ;  and  one  of  its  most  elo-  Chenango  and  Madison  regiment,  and  by  the 
quent  and  accomplished  writers  said  of  him,  at  18th  of  August,  had  enlisted  one  hundred  and 
his  death :  "  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  public  thirty  men.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
man,  without  being  an  office-holder  (except  for  at  once  and  promoted  in  three  weeks  to  be 
a  term  or  two  in  the  Legislature),  and  in  fact  mi^or  and  lieutenant- colonel.  His  regiment 
always  shrinking  f^om  any  public  display.  He  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Here 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  political  affairs,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and 
especially  in  the  moral  questions,  and  his  name  military  ability ;  he  was  active  at  Bisland  and 
and  purse  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  Cedar  Creek ;  led  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
cause  of  humanity.  He  was  an  abolitionist  June  14, 1868,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
when  it  was  singular  to  be  one,  and,  in  all  the  and  subsequently  was  in  command,  at  Sabine 
drama  of  the  war  and  the  preparation  for.it,  he  Cross-Roads,  of  a  brigade ;  and  for  his  gallant 
was  one  of  the  wise  whose  counsel  was  sought,  conduct  there  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general, 
one  of  the  liberal  to  whom  appeal  was  never  He  was  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspect- 
made  in  vain.  Whenever  aid  was  sought  for  ors  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  at  New 
anything  worthy,  the  name  of  Ciiarles  Cheney  Orleans,  and  acting  chief-quartermaster  of  the 
was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  thought  of.  He  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  during  the  latter  part 
was  fuU  of  charity  and  toleration  for  all  men."  of  his  term  of  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
JutkA  20. — ^Debbt,  Geobge,  M.D.,  an  eminent  he  studied  law  for  two  years  in  the  office  of 
sanitarian,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Pratt,  Mitchell  &  Brown,  of  Syracuse.  Going 
Board  of  Health  since  January,  1866;  died  in  thence  to  Arkansas,  he  arrived  there  during 
Boston,  aged  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Sa-  the  time  that  State  was  under  martial  law. 
lem,  born  in  1819,  and  entered  Harvard  College  He  held  the  office  of  revenue  collector,  and, 
in  1834,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health  left  in  upon  the  organizatioti  of  the  State  government, 
1886.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  a  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge,  and  after- 
degree.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  ward  Circuit  Judge,  which  office  he  held  for 
School  as  M.  D.  in  1848,  and  after  a  short  time  nearly  six  years,  and  was  much  commended 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  by  the  papers  of  that  State  for  his  fairness  and 
Boston,  giving  great  attention  to  sanitary  sci-  ability.  His  health  failing,  he  returned  to  his 
ence.  He  had  acquired  a  fine  practice  and  a  friends  in  Eaton  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and 
high  reputation  by  his  writmgs  on  sanitary  sub-  remained  untU  March,  1874.  He  reached  Ar- 
jects  in  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  which  kansas  in  the  heat  of  the  Brooke-Baxter  ex- 
followed,  when  in  September,  1861,  he  volnn-  citement,  and  took  an  active  part,  as  hereto- 
teered  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  fore,  in  State  matters,  being  chairman  of  ^e 
Twenty-third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun-  Jefferson  County  Republican  Conunittee,  but 
teers.  His  services  not  only  to  that  regiment,  his  strength  was  too  greatly  taxed,  and  be  was 
but  to  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  compelled  to  return  North  again,  reaching 
army,  were  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  Gov-  home  on  the  8d  instant,  to  learn  the  sudden 
emment  recognized  tiiem  by  commissioning  death  of  his  mother,  and  very  soon  to  foUow 
him,  even  ajfter  his  health  had  compelled  him  to  her. 
leave  the  army,  as  surgeon  of  volunteers,  with       Jwm  21. — Jacobt,  Rev.  L.  S.,  a  CSerman 
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Methodist  olergymaa,  journalist,  presiding  el-  became  a  favorite  with  the  leading  men  of  his 

der,  and  anther,  of  Jewish  extraction ;  died  at  time,  and  daring  the  Tyler  Administration  was 

St.  Lonis,  in  the  Gist  year  of  his  age.    He  was  on  intimate  terms  at  the  White  House.    His 

born  in  Old  Strelitz,  Mecklenburg,  October  21,  **  Recollections  of  an  Old  Stager,"  contributed 

1818.   His  parents  were  of  Levitical  and  priest-  during  recent  years  to  the  magazines,  were 

ly  descent,  highly  intelligent,  and  of  most  af-  deemed  entertaining,  the  author's  mind  being 

fectlonate  disposition.     His  early  education  well  stored  with  the  political  history  of  the 

was  very  thorough,  especially  in  the  ancient  country  anterior  to  the  war.    Mr.  Parmelee 

languages.    In  1835  he  united  with  the  Lu-  was  the  confidential  friend  and  secretary  of  the 

theran  Church,  and,  having  studied  medicine,  late  Dean  Richmond,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 

came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  settled  of  many  leading  men. 

as  a  physician  in  Cincinnati,  but  after  a  time  July  1. — Upton,  Qeobob  Bbuob,  a  distin- 
de voted  himself  to  teaching.  In  the  beginning  guished  manufacturer  and  shipping-merchant 
of  1841  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco-  of  Boston,  bom  in  Eastport,  Me.,  October  11, 
pal  Church,  and  almost  immediately  entered  1804 ;  died  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
the  ministry.  In  Angust  of  that  year  he  was  Losing  his  father  when  he  was  but  a  year  old, 
sent  by  Bishop  Morris  to  St.  Louis,  to  establish  young  Upton^s  childhood  and  youth  were  spent 
the  first  German  Methodist  mission.  His  sue-  in  Billerica,  Mass.  In  the  excellent  academy 
cess  was  very  great,  and  in  1849,  at  his  own  there  he  had  nearly  fitted  for  Harvard  College, 
recmest,  he  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Board  when,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  decided  to  go 
to  jBremen,  to  found  a  mission  there.  Here  he  into  business,  in  preference  to  taking  a  collegiate 
labored  incessantly,  filling  the  various  positions  course.  He  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Boston, 
of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  editor,  publishing  and  then  went  as  confidential  clerk  to  a  dry- 
agent,  and  superintendent,  and  all  with  the  goods  house  in  Nantucket,  in  which,  at  the 
greatest  success,  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became  a  partner.  The 
years.  Early  in  1872  he  returned  to  the  new  firm  built  ships,  engaged  in  the  sperm- 
United  States,  and  was  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  whale  fishery,  manufactured  oils  and  candles. 
In  1878  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  St.  and  carried  on  a  large  and  thriving  business 
Louis  District ;  but  his  health  soon  began  to  till  1845,  when  Mr.  Upton,  being  satisfied  that 
fail,  and  from  January,  1874,  to  his  death  he  the  trade  of  Nantucket  had  reached  and  passed 
was  a  great  but  very  patient  sufferer.  He  had  its  culminating  point,  decided  to  go  elsewhere 
published  numerous  tracts,  sermons,  and  es-  and  enter  upon  those  extended  business  opera- 
says,  both  in  German  and  English.  tions  for  which  he  was  so  well  adapted.   While 

June  29. — Perkins,  Henbt  A.,  an  eminent  in  Nantucket  he  had  been  twice  a  member  of  the 

banker  and  financier  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  General  Court  and  three  times  State  Senator, 

more  than  forty  years  president  of  the  Hartford  He  removed  first  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 

Bank ;   died  in  that  city.    In  all  matters  of  established  the  Manchester  Print-Works,  and 

practical  finance  Mr.  Perkins  was  regarded  as  the  next  year  took  up  his  residence  in  Boston, 

the  highest  authority  in  his  city  or  State.  In  that  city  he  was  treasurer  for  eight  years  of 

June  29.  —  Wabrbn,  Chablbs  Henbt,  a  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  was  large- 
prominent  jurist  and  railroad-officer  of  Massa-  ly  engaged  in  commerce,  building  numerous 
chusetts ;  died  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  76th  clipper-ships  for  the  Califomia  and  Pacific 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  trade,  entered  into  the  banking  business,  and, 
September  29,  1798.  He  fitted  for  college  at  forming  no  partnerships,  took  upon  his  own 
Sandwich  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Har-  shoulders  an  amount  of  business  which  few 
vard  Cc^ege  in  1817.  He  studied  law  in  men  could  have  transacted  without  breaking 
Plymouth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  down ;  yet,  so  perfect  was  his  system  and  so 
and,  after  practising  there  a  year,  removed  to  completely  was  he  master  of  all  his  business, 
New  Bedford.  There  he  was  United  States  that  he  was  never  hurried  or  worried,  and 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  always  fonnd  ample  time  for  rest  and  recrea- 
Massachusetts,  1882  to  1889 ;  Judge  of  the  tion.  He  was  very  active  and  patriotic  dur- 
Conrt  of  Common  Pleas,  1889  to  1844.  He  ing  the  war,  and,  though  long  past  the  age  of 
removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter  year,  and  military  service,  kept  a  substitute  in  the  army, 
practised  his  profession  till  1846,  when  he  was  contributed  largely  for  bounties  to  recruits, 
elected  president  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  aided  in  all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
Railroad,  which  office  he  held  till  1867,  when  wonnded  soldiers,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
he  retired  to  Plymouth,  where  he  passed  the  toward  bringing  the  piratical  cruisers  of  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  ocean   to'  destruction.     He  was  warmly  in 

Juns  — . — ^Pabmeleb,  Theodobb  N.,  a  ven-  favor  of  reconstruction,  but  protested  most 

erable  editor,  correspondent,  and  author ;  died  vigorously  and  ably  against  the  Clarendon- 

at  Branford,  Conn.,  aged  70  years.    He  had  Johnson  Treaty  in  regard  to  the  Alabama; 

been  editor  of  the  old  Middletex  (Conn.)  Oa-  and,  when  Earl  Bussell  sought  to  traverse  the 

eetU.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  avermentsof  that  petition  of  ^Hhe  stern  repnb- 

Yoris  Herald^  in  the  days  of  Van  Buren,  and  lican,  Upton,^'  Mr.  Upton  replied  in  an  ^^  open 

later  in  life  an  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Coimmt'  letter  to  Earl  Russell,"  which  effectually  nul- 

cial.    Being  clever,  affable,  ana  sagacious,  he  lified  the  statesman's  criticisms.    At  the  great 
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fire  of  1872  in  Boston,  Mr.  Upton,  though  a  seaman,  and  rapidly  advanced  from  an  obscore 

heavy  loser,  was  the  first  to  organize  measures  position  on  shipboard  to  a  high  rank,  and 

of  relief  for  the  other  sufferers,  and  contrib-  while  yet  a  young  man,  became  the  commander 

uted  largely  to  the  fund  for  this  purpose.    His  of  the  steamboat  Empire,  then  plying  on  L&ke 

death  was  caused  by  internal  cancer.  Erie.    A  few  years  later  he  was  placed  in 

July  7. — Myebs,  Lieutenant-Oolonel  and  command  of  the  steamship  Northerner,  one  of 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Fbrdebiok,  U.  S.  A.,  the  first  steamers  ever  dispatched  from  New 
Deputy  Qaartermaster-General  of  the  Depart-  York  to  the  Pacific  coast  He  was  afterward 
ment  of  Arizona ;  died  at  Santa  F6,  New  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  in  1850  be- 
Mexico,  aged  49  years.  General  Myers  was  a  came  commander  of  the  steamship  Yankee 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  appointed  from  that  Blade,  in  the  California  trade.  He  at  length 
State  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  settled  in  California,  where  he  remained  ser- 
in 1841.  He  graduated  in  1846,  and  the  same  eral  years.  He  again  appeared  in  New  York, 
year  was  commissioned  second-lieutenant  of  and  soon  afterward  obtained  a  patent  for  fab 
the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  entered  into  service  invention  of  four-wheeled  steamers.  He  nerer 
immediately  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  for  good  carried  into  execution  this  dream  of  his  Ufe, 
conduct  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy  in  though  during  the  few  months  preyious  to  his 
October,  1848.  He  served  with  his  regiment  death  he  was  more  zealous  than  ever  before  in 
on  frontier  duty  in  Texas  till  January  1,  1855,  perfecting  his  invention.  He  obtiuned  from 
when  he  was  made  quartermaster  of  his  regi-  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  1873,  a  cbartex 
ment,  and  in  August,  1856,  promoted  to  the  for  a  steamship  company  whose  yessels  were 
rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  and  assistant-  to  be  built  on  the  plan  which  he  had  patented, 
quartermaster  in  New  Mexico.  He  served  in  Considerable  success  had  attended  his  e£brt$ 
that  Territory,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  formation  of  this  company,  though  it 
Territory,  till  the  summer  of  1661,  when  he  was  still  far  from  an  organization.  He  was  a 
was  recalled  to  the  East,  and  from  September,  man  of  strict  integrity  and  much  energy  and 
1861,  to  April,  1862,  was  engaged  in  organ-  decision  of  character,  and  had  great  homier 
izlng  the  Ohio  V  olunteers ;  and  from  that  time  talent. 

till  the  close  of  the  war  was  on  active  duty  as  July  11. — Caldwell,  Tod  K.,  Governor  of 
chief-quartermaster  and  deputy  chief-quarter-  North  Carolina,  and  long  a  prominent  political 
master  in  the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  leader  in  that  State ;  died  at  Hillsboro,  K.  C, 
in  the  Third  Army  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  aged  about  56  years.  He  was  born  in  Morgan- 
Potomac  ;  and  from  April  1, 1863,  to  February  ton,  Burke  County,  N.  C. ;  graduated  firom  the 
1,  1865,  in  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1840;  studied 
and  subsequently  in  the  Military  Division  and  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Burke  Count; 
the  Department  of  Missouri  to  October  1, 1865.  bar  in  1842,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
During  this  period  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  State  Legislatare  from  Burke  County,  and 
the  staff  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  continued  there  till  1844.  He  then  devoted 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1855,  had  been  himself  to  his  profession  very  closely  for  ser- 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  briga-  eral  years,  but  in  1850  was  elected  State  Sen- 
dier-general  IT.  S.  A.,  for  faithful  and  merito-  ator,  and  had  been  in  public  life  most  of  the 
rions  services.  Since  October,  1865,  he  had  time  since.  After  the  close  of  the  war  be  was 
been  engaged  in  settling  quartermasters^  ao-  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
counts  at  St.  Louis,  on  a  board  of  examination  and  president  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Railroad, 
at  Washington  for  several  months,  on  a  tour  of  and  in  1868  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
inspection  of  military  posts  in  the  Department  on  the  same  ticket  with  W.  W.  Holden,  who 
of  Missouri  for  two  months,  as  quartermaster  at  was  chosen  Governor.  After  the  impeachment 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  on  of  Holden  and  his  remoyal  from  office  in 
special  duty  at  Chicago,  and  subsequently  as  March,  1871,  Lieutenant-Governor  Caldwell 
deputy  quartermaster-general  of  the  Depart-  became  Governor.  In  August,  1873,  he  was 
ment  of  Arizona.  elected  Governor  over  Judge  and  U.  S.  Sena- 

July  8. — CowDiN,  Colonel  Robebt,  First  tor  Merrimon,  by  1,882  miyority,  after  a  most 
Regiment  Massachusetts  State  militia,  a  brave  exciting  and  hotly-contested  election.  His  ad- 
officer  of  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  late  war,  ministration  had  given  general  satisfaction,  and 
who  in  June,  1861,  marched  his  regiment  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  bis 
through  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  distin-  honesty,  integrity,  and  sound  judgment  « as 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  very  strong.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  re- 
Ford,  in  July  of  that  year,  by  his  coolness  and  suited  from  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
fearlessness.  He  was  well  known  and  greatly  July  12. — Hillyeb,  Brigadier-General  Wii- 
esteemed  by  all  parties  in  Boston.  liam  Siluman,  U.  S.  Yola,  an  officer  of  voIqd- 

July  8. — Randall,  Captain  Hxnbt,  a  vet-  teers  on  General  Grant^s  staff  during  the  Iat« 

eran    steamship    commander    and   inventor ;  war,  and  previously  a  lawyer  in  St  Loais ; 

died  in  New  York  City,  aged  72  years.    He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  43  years.    He 

was  born  at  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  from  a  was  practising  law  in  St.  Louis  in  1859,  an<l 

boy  exhibited  a  great  fondness  for  the  sea,  and  perhaps  some  years  earlier,  and  had  become 

a  decided  talent  for  navigation.    He  became  a  intimate  with  the  then  ex-Captain  Grant,  anO 
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recommended  him  for  the  office  of  conntj  en-  hrilliant  writer,  an  eloqnent  and  instrnctive 
gineer  of  St.  Louis  County.  Very  soon  after  preacher,  and  one  of  the  best  pastors  in  the 
Qeneral  Grant  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-  country.  His  people  were  very  strongly  at- 
general  he  offered  Mr.  Hillyer  a  place  on  his  tached  to  him.  He  had  published  some  mis- 
staff,  and  during  the  Tennessee  and  Yicksburg  cellaneous  sermons  and  addresses,  many  re- 
campaigns  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  view  articles,  and  several  religious  essays,  and 
general,  receiving  his  commission  in  July,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious 
1863.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  President  press.  He  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from 
Grant  appointed  General  Hillyer  to  be  reve-  western  Reserve  College  in  1864. 
nue  agent  in  New  York  City.  He  held  this  '  July  18. — Eatok,  Geobob  K,  a  prominent 
office  for  a  short  time  only,  and  began  the  prac-  merchant  and  promoter  of  education  in  Balti- 
tice  of  the  law  there.  His  success  in  a  legal  more;  died  in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  trav- 
way  was  not  very  great,  as  he  was  naturally  eling  for  his  health,  aged  62  years.  Although 
a  politician,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  acT  energetic  business-man,  he  had  been  a  hard 
political  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  student,  and,  while  self  educated,  was  a  man  of 
was  nominated  by  the  President  as  general  wide  and  generous  culture.  He  had  taken  a 
appraiser  in  the  Custom-Honse,  in  place  of  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
Judge  Hogeboom,  but  his  unfitness  for  this  po-  schools  of  Baltimore.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
sition  was  so  obvious  to  those  who  knew  him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Gommis- 
best,  that  a  general  demurrer  was  raised  by  sioners,  in  which  body  he  remained  eleven 
the  press,  and  the  nomination  was  withdrawn,  years,  nine  of  which  he  was  its  president.  In 
General  Hillyer  was  the  last  surviving  member  1865  Harvard  University  conferred  on  him  the 
of  General  Grant's  original  staff.  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition  of  his 

July  16. — Holt,  Philbtus  H.,  a  wealthy  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  These  ser- 
fiour-merchant  and  patriotic  citizen  of  New  vices  received  further  recognition  in  1865, 
York  City ;  died  there,  aged  71  years.  He  was  when  the  late  George  Peabody  appointed  Mr. 
bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  but  was  brought  Eaton  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
to  New  York  by  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  cational  Fund  for  the  Southern  States.  He 
and,  after  receiving  an  excellent  education,  was  for  many  years  a  director  and  for  a  time 
went  into  the  flour-business  with  his  father,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
and  continued  in  it  till  his  death.  He  was  an  director  in  the  Union  Bcmk,  the  Savings-Bank 
enthusiast  in  military  matters,  and  was  active  of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
in  encouraging  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
N.  G.,  to  attain  its  excellence  in  drill  and  dis-  July  18. — Winslow,  James,  a  New  York 
cipline.  He  spent  his  money  on  it  without  banker,  senior  partner  of  the  great  banking- 
stint,  and  contributed  liberally  toward  its  ex-  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. ;  died  in  New 
pen  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  York  City,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    He 

July  17.  —  Goodrich,  Rev.  Wiluam  H.,  was  born  in  Albany,  and  passed  his  earlier 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  business-years  in  the  hardware-store  of  Eras- 
scholar,  and  writer ;  died  at  Lausanne,  Switz-  tus  Corning,  in  that  city.  Subsequently  he 
erland,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  came  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  firm  of 
the  late  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  which  had  been  es- 
was  eminent  alike  as  a  theologian  and  lexi-  tablished  by  his  father.  From  modest  propor- 
cographer.  Dr.  W.  H.  Goodrich  was  bom  in  tions  the  business  grew  until  the  firm  was  con- 
New  Haven,  in  1825,  fitted  for  college  in  the  sidered  one  of  the  best  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Hopkins  Grammar-School,  and  under  his  fa-  Winslow  had  been  identified  also  with  na- 
ther^s  direction  graduated  from  Yale  College  tional  banking  interests,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
with  high  honors  in  1848,  studied  theology  in  death  was  vice-president  of  the  Third  Na- 
tbe  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  from  1847  to  tional  Bank.  His  youngest  son  was  a  member 
1S48  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  then  of  the  scientific  corps  sent  out  by  the  Govem- 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  ment  in  the  Swatara  to  observe  the  transit  of 
two  years,  and  in  1850  was  ordained  pastor  of  Venus. 

the  Congregational  Church  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  July  19. — HAm>iNO,  Brigadier-General  Ab- 
where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  ac-  neb  0.,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  a  lawyer,  soldier, 
cepted  a  cfldl  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby-  railroad-builder,  and  member  of  Congress; 
terian  Church  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  died  at  Monmouth,  Warren  County,  111.,  aged 
1858  was  called  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  67  years.  He  was  bom  in  East  Hampton, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland,  where  he  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  February  10,  1807, 
remained  until  1872,  when  his  arduous  labors  and  was  educated  chiefly  at  Hamilton  Acade- 
having  overtasked  his  strength  he  went  to  Eu-  my,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  After  practis- 
rope  for  his  health,  retaining  his  pastoral  con-  ing  law  in  Oneida  County  for  some  time,  he 
nection.  But  his  health  did  not  improve,  and  removed  to  lUinois.  In  that  State  he  con- 
he  longed  to  return,  and  was  only  restrained  tinned  to  practise  law  for  fifteen  years,  and  to 
from  coming  by  the  decided  opposition  of  his  manage  farms  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1848 
physicians,  and  he  finally  sank  and  died  in  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
Switzerland.    Dr.  Goodrich  was  an  able  and  framed  the  constitution  under  which  Illinois 
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was  governed  from  1848  to  1870.    He  also  he  exchanged  and  obtained  position  on  the 

eeryed  in  the  State  Legislatore  in  1848>*49,  staff  of  General  R.  B.  Potter,  who  commanded 

and  1860.    Daring  the  ten  ^ears  preceding  the  the  Second  Dividon  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 

rebellion  he  was  engaged  in  railway  enter-  He  served  thronghont  the  campaign,  and  took 

prises.    In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  part  in  all  the  engagements  with  that  corps. 

Eighty-third  Illhiois  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  He  was  made  a  first-lientenant  on  April  1, 

rank  of  colonel.    For  bravery  at  Fort  Donel-  1864,  and  a  captain  on  Jmie  12,  1865.    At 

son  he  was  raised  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  the  assanlt  on    Petersburg  he   distinguished 

and  in  1868  had  command  at  Marfreesboro^  himself  by  bravery  and  daring,  and  was  bre- 

Tenn.    In  1864  he  was  elected  a  Representa-  vetted  mivjor.    After  the  war  he  obtained  a 

tive  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  was  a  commission  as  second-lientenant  in  the  Sev- 

member  of  the  Committees  on  Mannfactnres  enteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  served 

and  Militia.    In  1866  he  was  redleoted  to  the  with  that  regiment  two  years  in  Texas.     Later 

Fortieth  Congress,  from  what  was  then  the  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Dakota,  where  lien- 

foarth  district,  and  served  on  the  Committees  tenant  Potter  was  engaged  in  several  expedi- 

on  the  Union  Prisoners,  Claims,  and  Militia,  tionsagfunst  the  Indians.    In  September,  1867, 

General  Harding  early  entered  with  zeal  into  he  was  made  a  first-lientenant,  and  in  De- 

the  construction  of  railroads  in  Central  Illinois,  cember,  1870,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 

and  was  one  of  the  master-spirits  in  projecting  a^utant   of  his   regiment.    His   death    was 

and  building  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Railroad,  caused  by  hasmorrhage  from  the  lungs, 

now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ^  July  26. — Habkiott,  John  V.,  an  able  and 

Qntnoy  combination.    He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  underwriter  and  a  very  active 

left  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000,  no  small  part  of  philanthropist  in  all  religious  benevolent  enter- 

which   he    amassed  in   railroad   enterprises,  prises ;  die^  in  Brooklyn,  ^,  Y.,  aged  50  years. 

Some  years  before  his  death  he  endowed  a  Mr.  Harriott  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  No- 

^^  Harding  Professorship "  in  Monmouth  Col-  vember  1,  1824,  and  educated  in  the  public 

lege.  schools  there ;  he  had  been  connected  with  the 

July  20.— QriNBT,  Jakbs  M.,  a  distinguished  Firemen^s  Insurance  Company  for  more  than 
citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  died  there,  aged  69  thirty  years,  and  was  for  twelve  years  the 
years.  He  had  been  mayor  of  the  city,  State  president  of  the  company,  and  an  active  mem- 
Senator,  and  had  held  other  positions  of  honor  ber  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters.  He  had 
and  trust.  He  was  widely  known  and  esteemed  been  for  many  years  an  officer  and  snperin- 
not  only  in  Newark,  but  throughout  the  South,  tendent  of  Sunday-schools,  and  was  very  hearty 
with  which  ho  had  long  had  business  con-  in  his  support  of  all  important  religious  enter- 
nections.  prises. 

July  22. — ^Fbkkman,  Captain  FoRTinTATrs,  July  26.  —  Shaw,    Commodore  Thompson 

a  noted  sea-captain  of  remarkable  energy  and  Darrah,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  brave  and  efScient 

fertility  ofresonrces^  native  of  Yarmouth,  £ng-  naval  officer ;  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  aged 

land ;  died  m  New  i  ork  City.    Coming  to  the  75  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 

United  States  young,  he  first  commanded  ves-  and  entered  the  navy  May  28,  1820;    was 

sels  sailmg  from  Baltimore.    Subsequently  he  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  May  17,  1828.    In 

was  commander  of  the  sailing-ships  Sea,  Mar-  1827  he  was  on  duty  on  the  frigate  Kace- 

mion.  Resolute,    Guy   Mannering,  and    Silas  donian,  with    the    Brazilian    Squadron,    and 

Wright,  all  of  which  sailed  from  New  York,  again,  in  1838-'4,  saw  service  in    Brazilian 

When  ciU>tain  of  the  Sea,  he  took  over  the  last  waters,  on  the  sloop-of-war  Lexington.     His 

presidential  message  ever  carried  by  a  sailing-  next  active  duty  was  on  the  frigate  Constella- 

vessel,  and  made  then  the  fastest  time  ever  made  tion,  in  the  Pacific,  in  1840.    Subsequent  to 

in  a  transatlantic  passage  by  a  sailing-vessel,  that  date  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Baltimore  and 

He  was  commander  of  the  steamers  Colorado  Philadelphia  rendezvous,  and  with  the  Bureau 

and  Minnesota,  and  distinguished  himself  when  of  Construction.    In  1855  he  was  in  command 

the  latter. took  fire  in  mid-ocean.    The  fiames  of  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  of  the  Home 

were  overcome  after  twelve  hours  of  heroic  Squadron,  and  during  the  early  period  of  the 

exertion.  late  war  commanded  the  steamer  Montgomery, 

July  26. — ^PoTTKB,  Hor'atio,  Jr.,  Firat-Lieu-  ofthe  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.    His 

tenant  and  Adjutant  Seventeenth  United  States  last  cruise  expired  in  February,  1862.     On  July 

Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  16,  1662,  he  was  commissioned  a  commodore 

of  Volunteers,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  late  war,  on  tlie  retired  list,  but  subsequent  to  that  date 

son  of  Bishop  Potter ;  died  in  New  York  City,  was  on  special  duty  in  Philadelphia  for  a  abort 

aged  88  years.    He  was  born  in  Albany,  in  time  in  1864-'65. 

1841,  and  was  intended  for  the  law.  He  en-  July  27. — HicwrrT,  Mahlox  T.,  an  enter- 
tered  Columbia  College  in  1860,  but  left  in  prising  and  energetic  citizen  of  New  York  and 
1861,  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  saga- 
N.  G.,  and  marched  with  it  to  Washington  in  city  of  his  philanthropic  labors ;  died  in  Brook- 
April,  1861.  On  his  return,  he  received  a  lyn,  aged  66  years.  He  had  been  foremost  in 
commission  as  second-lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  numerous  public  enterprises,  was  president  of 
Now  York  Artillery.    To  enter  active  service,  the  Freedmen's  Savings-Bank ;  and  afterward 
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of  the  Oriental  Savings-Bank,  was  active  in  of  the  First  Artillery.     He  was  on  duty  in 

Sunday-school  efforts,  and  was  noted  for  his  Maine  daring  the  '^disputed  frontier"  contro- 

strict  integrity  and  uprightness  in  all  business  versy,  from  1840  to  1845,  afterward  in  Florida 

matters.  and  Louisiana,  and  during  the  Mexican  War 

July  27. — SnssHAN^,  James  M.,  a  lawyer,  took  part  in  all  the  battles  under  General  Scott, 
antiquarian,  book-collector,  and  scholar,  born  losing  an  arm  at  the  storming  of  Ghapultepec ; 
in  Ireland,  and  educated  there,  but  for  twenty-  was  subsequently  in  garrison  and  fortress  duty, 
five  years  a  resident  of  New  York  City ;  died  on  the  frontiers  and  elsewhere,  becoming  cap- 
there,  aged  48  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  tain  in  the  First  Artillery,  in  1851 ;  was  corn- 
classical  scholar,  and  had  a  special  fondness  pelled  to  surrender  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal  to  a 
for  collecting  rare  books  and  manuscripts  rel-  vastly  superior  force  of  insurgents  in  the  win- 
ative  to  his  native  country.  His  library  of  ter  of  1861 ;  served  during  the  civil  war,  in 
valuable  Irish  and  Anglo-Insh  books  and  man-  Washington,  at  Key  West ;  in  command  of  the 
uscripts  was  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in  northern  defenses  of  Washington,  1862-1864 ; 
in  this  country.  as  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  Department  of 

July  81.  —  Van  Tbump,  Philadeiphus,  a  Washington  from  1864-1866 ;  and  subsequent- 

jonmcdist,  lawyer,  judge,  and  M.  0.  of  Ohio ;  ly  at  different  fortresses,  having  been  promoted 

died  in  Cincinnati,  aged  64.    He  was  born  in  to  be  m^or  in  1862,  lieutenant-colonel  of  staff 

Lancaster^  Ohio,  in  1810,  where  he  learned  the  the  same  year,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Furst  Ar- 

art  of  prmting,  and  edited  a  newspaper  for  tillery  in  1866,  and  brevet  colonel  and  brevet 

several  years.    In  1888  he  was  admitted  to  the  brigadier-general,  March  18,  1865.     He  was 

bar,  becoming  the  law-partner  of  H.  F.  Stan-  retired  in  1872,  and  had  since  resided  mostly 

bery,  with  whom  he  studied  law.    Mr.  Van  at  Oswego. 

Trump  was  a  Whig,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Aug,  8. — Spalding,  Rev.  H.  H.,  a  Presbyte- 

Baltimore  Convention  of  1862,  which  nomi-  rian  clergyman  and  missionary  of  the  American 

nated  General  Scott  for  President.    After  being  Board  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 

three  times  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court,  coast ;  died  at  Lapwid,  Idaho,  aged  70  years, 

he  was  elected  in  1862  a  Judge  of  the  Court  He  was  born  near  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1804, 

of  Common  Pleas.    In  1866  he  resigned  that  and,  amid  intense  poverty  and  innumerable  ob- 

office,  and  was  elected   on  the  Democratic  stacles,  fought  his  way  to  and  through  Western 

ticket  to  Congress  in  the  twelfth  district.    In  Reserve  College,  and  Lane  Theological  Semi- 

the  House  of  Representatives  he  served  on  the  nary,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

Committees  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  F.  M.  missionary  to  the  Nez  Percys  Indians,  and 

Manufactures.  crossed  the  continent  with  his  wife  amid  great 

Aug,  2. — SouTHWOBTH,  Rev.  Tertixjs  Dun-  hardships  the  same  year,  establishing  himself 
VINO,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author ;  on  the  Lapwai  River,  while  his  associate,  Rev. 
died  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  in  the  74th  year  Dr.Whitman,  settled  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley, 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  ed-  They  remained  in  the  field  till  November,  1847, 
ucated  at  Whitesboro'  Academy,  Hamilton  Col-  wlien,  through  the  influence  of  Jesuit  mission- 
lege,  and  Auburn  and  Andover  Theological  aries  connected  with  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
Seminaries,  graduating  from  Hamilton  in  1827,  pany,  Whitman  and  all  those  attached  to  his 
and  from  Andover  in  1829  or  '80.  Ho  preached  post  in  the  Lapwai  Valley  were  massacred  by 
for  a  time  at  Sauquoit,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Indians,  and  Spalding  and  his  family  at 
then  for  four  years  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  and  hi  Lapwai,  ninety  miles  distant,  were  in  great 
1888  was  installed  as  successor  of  the  celebrated  jeopardy,  and  were  finaUy  obliged  to  escape 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  There  he  remained 
where  he  remained  eleven  years.  In  1850  he  for  about  fourteen  years,  laboring  zealously 
resigned,  and  was  for  the  next  nine  years  a  stated  among  the  Indians  who  could  be  reached  from 
supply,  his  health  being  impaired.  In  1859  he  that  point,  and  making  use  of  the  translations 
moved  to  Pleasant  Prairie,  Wis.,  where  he  of  the  Scriptures  m  the  Nez  Percfe  language, 
preached  for  nine  years,  and  then  came  back  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  which 
to  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  his  child-  he  had  printed  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
hood,  where  in  failing  health  and  great  suffer-  1862  he  reentered  his  work  on  the  Lapwai, 
ing  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  and  remained  for  several  years,  till  he  was 
Southworth  was  an  able  and  eloquent  writer,  recalled  to  the  East,  to  lay  before  the  Govern- 
as  his  published  sermons  and  addresses,  and  ment  the  facts  relative  to  the  massacre,  which 
especiaUy  his  funeral  discourse  on  Rev.  Dr.  had  been  misrepresented,  and  to  give  evidence 
Emmons's  death,  abundantly  testify.  of  the  great  services  which  Dr.  Whitman  and 

Aug,  S, — Haskin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  himselfhad  rendered  to  the  Government.    Tliis 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Joseph  A.,  U,  S.  A.,  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his  missionary 

a  brave  and  gallant  officer  of  the  Mexican  and  work,  this  time  under  the  direction  of  the 

late  civil  wars,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  in  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  and  remained 

1889 ;  died  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  67  in  the  country  of  the  Nez  Percys  and  Spo- 

years.    He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  ap-  kans  in  Northwestern  Idaho  and  Northeastern 

pointed  from  that  State  to  the  Military  Acade-  Washington  Territories  till   his   death.    His 

my,  and  entered  the  anny  as  second-lieutenant  labors  among  these  tribes  had  been  very  sue- 
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cessful ;  several  thoasands  had  been  civilized  hibitionist.    He  was  verj  much  in  earnest,  also, 

and  brought  to  lead  indastrioas  lives,  and  over  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform,  and  was  for 

one  thoasand  became  professedly  Christians.  many  years  one  of  the  directors  and  executive 

Auj.  4. — Fattlkneb,  Oolonel  S.O.,  a  promi-  officers  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association. 

nent  citizen  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  well  known  Aug,  9. — Smith,  Thomas  U.,  a  prominent 

as  a  jouroalist  and  hamorons  winter ;  died  in  merchant  and  banker  of  New  Tork  City ;  died 

that  city,  aged  71  years.    He  was  the  anthor  there,  at  the  age  of  60  years.    He  was  a  native 

of  the  *^  Arkansas  TraveUer,''  and  other  sketch-  of  Centre  Island,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  born  Jnly 

es  exhibiting  the  broad,  rollicking  humor  of  the  2,  1814.    He  entered  into  business-life  in  New 

Southwest.  York  City  early,  and  became  a  member  of  the 

Aug,  8. — ^BoLLES,  Rev.  Augustus,  a  Baptist  firm  of  Heurys,  Smith  &  Townsend,  while  yet 

clergyman  aud  Journalist ;  died  at  Montville,  a  young  man,  remaining  in  the  firm  till  their 

Conn.,  aged  97  years  and  seven  months.    He  failure  in  1861.    He  then  connected  himself 

was  born  in  Asliford,  Conn.,  in  January,  1777;  with  the  firm  of  Robert  L.  Maitland  &  Co., 

was  a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  BoUes,  with  which  he  remained  until  he  was  elected 

D»  D.,  and  the  late  Matthew  Bolles,  Esq.,  an  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 

eminent  banker  of  Boston.     He  entered  the  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 

ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church  about  the  be-  Princeton  College  and  of  the  Princeton  Tbeo- 

ginning  of  the  present  century,  was  prominent  logical  Seminary,  to  which  he  was  a  liberal 

in  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  benefactor,  and  had  been  elder  of  the  Fifth 

State  Convention,  and  from  1880  to  1838  was  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  since  1845.    In 

the  editor  of  the  Christian  Secretary^  the  or-  1859,  when  the  Equitable  life  Insurance  C<»ii- 

gan  of  the  denomination  in  Connecticut.    He  pany  was  organiz^,  he  was  chosen  a  director, 

suibsequently  spent  some  years  in  Illinois,  but  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 

returned  in  1848  or  1844  to  Connecticut,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  pos- 

passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Colchester  sessed  a  wide  business  capacity,  and  had  been 

and  Montville,  Conn.    He  was  a  man  of  fine  very  successful  since  his  failure,  before  the  k^ 

intellect,  and  wide  general  culture.  civU  war. 

Aug.  8. — Bbioos,  Amos,  a  prominent  citi-  Aug,  11. — Nash,  Alansox,  an  eminent  ad- 
zen,  manufacturer,  and  former  State  Senator,  miralty  lawyer  of  New  York  City ;  died  there, 
of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  1828,  and  stud- 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1795,  and  removed  ied  law  in  the  office  of  John  A.  MorrilL  His 
to  Schaghticoke  in  1820.  He  had  done  much  greatest  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
to  build  up  the  town,  by  his  energy,  enterprise,  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  whole  sub- 
self-reliance,  and  public  spirit.  He  had  been  ject  of  maritime  law,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
engaged  in  manufacturing  there  for  more  than  acquired  all  the  languages,  ancient  and  mod- 
fifty  years,  and  had  been  throughout  the  whole  ern,  which  had  any  treatises  on  the  subject, 
period  a  trusted  counselor,  a  wise  and  Judi-  He  became  an  authority  on.  all  questions  of 
clous  manager,  and  a  kind  friend  to  his  fellow-  maritime  jurisprudence,  but  practi:>ed  only  as 
citizens.    He  had  been  often  elevated  to  re-  a  counselor. 

sponsible  positions  by  his  townsmen,  and  had  Aug,   18. — Baird,  Rev.  William  S.,  a  eler- 

raore  than  once  repvesented  his  district  in  the  gyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

State  Senate.    He  bad  also  been  prominent  South,  and  for  some  years  past  the  editor  of 

and  active  in  religions  matters  in  the  town.  the  Baltimore  Epueopal  Methodist,  their  lead- 

Aug,  8. — G-ouLD,  John  Stanton,  an  active  ing  organ ;  died  on  his  way  to  Baltimore  from 
and  intelligent  farmer,  reformer,  and  X)hilan-  some  of  the  Virginia  Springs.  He  was  widely 
thropist  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  in  Aug,  16. — Fishbr,  Colonel  Samuel  S.,  an 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  able  and  distinguished  patent  solicitor  and  law- 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  had  received  yer,  of  Cincinnati;  drowned  in  the  Susquehanna 
a  very  thorough  education,  especially  in  the  River,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  mem- 
physical  sciences,  and  was  well  known  as  an  her  of  a  family  eminent  for  talent,  being  a  grand- 
industrious  student,  and  popular  essayist  and  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  Borden- 
lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  He  had  an  ad-  town,  N.  J.,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  8.  W. 
mirably  conducted  farm  in  Columbia  County,  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  B.,  the  eloquent  president  of 
and  took  an  active  part  in  agricultural  im-  Hamilton  College,  and  others  of  less  note.  He 
provement,  being  for  several  years  president  had  been  for  many  years  engoged  in  the  man- 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  a^g  of  patent  causes,  and  had  the  reputation 
position  he  was  very  efficient.  He  was  an  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  patent  lawyers  in 
earnest  temperance  advocate,  and  though  in  this  country.  In  1869  he  was  appointed,  by 
earlier  years  a  Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  As-  President  Grant,  Commissioner  of  the  Patent- 
sembly  from  that  party  in  1846,  and  subse-  Office,  but  resigned  early  in  1872,  to  devote  his 
quently  acting  generally  with  the  Republicans,  attention  wholly  to  private  business.  -  In  the 
he  held  his  temperance  principles  above  party  summer  of  1878  he  had  spent  some  months  in 
allegiance,  and  had  been  recognized  as  a  pro-  Switzerland,  and  in  1874  was  following  the 
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Susqnehaima  up  toward  its  sonroe,  and  exhib-  wills.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the 
iting  its  beaatifnl  and  wonderful  scenery  to  Kesolnte  Insurance  Company,  and  had  been 
his  son,  when  they  were  both  drowned  in  its  officially  connected  with  several  insurance  corn- 
waters,  panies  and  banks.    During  the  late  war  he 

Atiff.  16. — DiCEiNBOir,  Bev.  Bichabd  W.,  founded  a  military  academy,  known  as  the 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  Eagleswood  Military  Academy,  and  which  dur- 
author ;  died  in  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  in  the  70th  ing  six  years  educated  many  fine  soldiers  and 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  New  business-men.  He  lost  $100,000  by  the  Chi- 
Jersey,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828,  cago  fire  in  1871,  and  that  and  more  reoent 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  business  troubles  hastened  his  death. 
1826;  was  ordained  in  New  York  City  in  1827,  Aug,  24. — Pbime,  Mrs.  Julia.  Axn  (Ger- 
preached  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  main€)y  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S. 
Avas  installed  pastor  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1829.  Prime,  and  mother  of  Bev.  Drs.  8.  Irena^us 
After  some  years  of  fiiithful  labor  there,  he  and  Edward  D.  G.  Prime,  and  of  William  C. 
was  called  to  the  Market  Street  Church  in  Prime,  Esq. ;  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  aged 
New  York,  and  subsequently  he  became  pas-  nearly  86  years.  She  was  born  in  Sag  Harbor, 
tor  of  the  Bowery  and  Canal  Street  Church.  N.  Y.,  January  81, 1789,  received  an  excellent 
Impaired  health  compelled  him  to  resign  this  education,  married  Bev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime  in 
charge,  and  he  then  resided  at  Fordham,  and  1808,  and  reared  a  family  of  seven  children,  of 
performed  pastoral  duties  at  Inwood,  on  the  whom  five  are  living,  and  all  have  attained  dis- 
apper  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  For  some  tinction.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  force  of 
years  past  he  had  been  unable  to  act  as  pas-  character,  combined  with  remarkable  gentle- 
tor,  but  had  devoted  much  time  to  literary  ness,  purity,  and  dignity, 
pursuits,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  re-  Aug.  25. — Gavit,  John  E.,  president  of  the 
ligions  periodicals  and  reviews.  He  had  pub-  American  Bank  Note  Company ;  died  at  Stock- 
lished  several  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  bridge,  Mass.,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He 
which  gave  evidence  of  his  marked  ability  as  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  received  a 
a  writer.  good   public-school    education,  and   engaged 

Aug.  17. — Chase,  Bev.  B.  A.,  a  Methodist  early  in  life  in  steel-engraving    in  Albany, 

clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Providence  Meth-  where  he  resided  until,  in  1858,  he  united  his 

odlst  Episcopal  Conference;  died  in  Cumber-  business  in  that  city  with  the  American  Bank 

land,  B.  I.    He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  Note  Company,  which  he  had  assisted  in  or- 

chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Maine  Begiment  during  ganizing.     In  1866  he  was  elected  president 

the  late  civil  war.  of  the  latter,  and  retained  that  position  until 

Aug.  19. — Habpsb,  Johk,  a  well-known  his  death.  Mr.  Gavit  was  formerly  secretary 
horse-breeder  and  owner  of  numerous  racing-  of  the  American  Institute,  and  took  an  active 
horses;  died  at  Midway,  Ky.  He  had  for  interest  in  the  progress  of  science,  being  ac- 
many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  mat-  quainted  with  many  leading  inventors.  He 
ters  connected  with  the  turf,  and  acquired  a  was  president  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of 
considerable  part  of  his  large  fortune  by  rais-  this  city,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the 
ing  superior  horses.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  branch  of  science  which  it  was  formed  to  de- 
celebrated  racer  Longfellow.  velop.    He  had  made  many  friends  by  his 

Aug.  21. — Spbiko,   Mabcus,  a  well-known  genial  manners  and  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of 

reformer,  business-man,  and  teacher;  died  at  knowledge. 

Eagleswood,  Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.  Aug.  26.— Blot,  Prof.  Pikbrx,  a  distinguish- 
He  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  1810,  and  began  ed  cook  and  teacher  of  the  culinary  art,  on 
business  in  that  city  as  a  commission-merchant  which  he  had  written  with  great  ability ;  died 
in  1831.  Not  long  after,  his  brother  died,  leav-  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  aged  about  56  years.  He 
ing  a  badly-complicated  and  heavily-indebted  occupied  for  several  years,  in  New  York  City, 
estate.  Mr.  Spring  at  once  assumed  the  debts  the  prominence  acquired  in  the  same  luie  by 
of  his  brother,  and  began  paying  them ;  and  Soyer  in  London.  Making  the  culinary  art  his 
after  thirty  years  of  arduous  labor  succeeded  in  special  study,  he  practised  it  with  great  ear- 
liquidating  every  dollar  of  them,  and  his  broth-  nestness  and  success.  He  aimed  at  popularizing 
era'  creditors  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  good  cookery  and  efitecting  economy  in  the 
disinterestedness  by  presenting  him  with  a  preparation  of  food.  Several  articles^  were 
massive  silver  pitcher,  suitably  inscribed.  He  contributed  by  him  to  the  press,  in  which  he 
became  identified  with  the  antislavery  move-  imparted  practical  information  and  discoun- 
ment  in  1886,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Ar-  tenonced  the  consumption  of  such  game  and 
nold  Buf^un,  the  first  president  of  the  Ameri-  fish  as  were  out  of  season.  He  wrote  a  book 
can  Antislavery  Society.  He  had  frequently  on  cookery,  and  also  lectured  on  that  subject, 
visited  Europe,  and  accompanied  Margaret  and  estabUshed  one  or  two  schools  of  instruc- 
Fuller  (afterward  Countess  d^Ossoli)  when  she  tion  in  the  art.  Prof.  Blot  engaged  in  business 
wrote  her  famous  letters  to  the  I^ew  York  Tru  enterprises  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  partly 
hvoM.  He  was  long  associated  with  the  late  witli  the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  his  views 
Horace  Greeley  in  codperative  movements,  and  on  the  preparation  of  food. 
was  named  by  him  as  an  executor  in  one  of  his  Aug,  27. — Hammokd,  Abbam  A.,  a  distin- 
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gdflhed  citizen,  lawyer,  Jadge,  and  Governor,  married,  in  May,  1602,  Miss  Sarah  Grooker, 
of  Indiana;  died  in  Denver,  Oolorado,  aged  then  as  now  a  leading  actress,  and  uster  to  Mrs. 
60  years.  He  was  bom  in  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  D.  P.  Bowers,  and  the  two  thenceforward  acted 
in  March,  1814,  bat  removed  to  Indiana  in  together  in  the  Metropolitan  and  other  theatres, 
youth,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1859  they  were  engaged  to  open  Pike's 
in  Brookville,  Ind.,  in  1835,  commenced  the  Opera-Honse  in  Cincinnati  with  a  first-class 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Greenfield,  Han-  company,  Mr.  Conway  to  be  stage-manager  and 
cock  County,  Ind.  He  soon  attained  distinc-  leading  actor ;  but  the  engagement  waa  not  a 
tion  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1840  removed  to  profitable  one,  and  tbey  returned  East  In  1861 
Columbus,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  till  1846,  they  visited  England,  and  filled  a  short  engage- 
when  with  his  partner  he  removed  to  Indian-  ment  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London.  On 
apolis,  and  the  next  year  to  Cincinnati.  Dis-  their  return  they  became  etar-actors,  and  made 
satisfied  with  that  city,  they  returned  to  Indi-  an  extensive  and  profitable  tour.  In  1884  Mrs. 
anapoiis,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Hammond  was  ap-  Conway  leased  the  Park  Theatre  in  Brooklyn, 
pointed  the  first  Judge  of  the  Marion  County  and  subsequently  the  new  Brooklyn  Theatre, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  gave  great  satb-  in  which  for  nine  years  Mr.  Conway  played 
faction  in  that  position.  In  1852  he  resigned,  leading  parts,  seldom  appearing  at  any  other 
and  went  to  California  as  the  law-partner  of  theatres.  Though  naturally  somewhat  pomp- 
tbe  celebrated  Rufus  Lock  wood,  but  in  1854  ous  and  magniloquent  in  speech  and  manner,  as 
returned  to  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Terre  became  one  who  had  had  a  long  training  under 
Haute.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-  Forrest,  Mr.  Conway  was  a  good  actor,  with  a 
Governor,  and,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Wil-  fine  personal  appearance  and  a  commanding 
lard  in  1860,  became  GK)vemor.  His  health  delivery.  In  private  life  he  was  much  esteem^ 
commenced  failiug  soon  after,  and  for  nearly  He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
fourteen  years  he  had  been  a  great  sufierer  SeptS. — ^Bumsted,  William  H.,  a  noted  local 
from  rheumatism  and  asthma ;  he  had  visited  politician  of  Jersey  City,  and  one  of  its  most 
Denver  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief.  enterprising  citizens;  died  there,  aged  39  years. 

Sept.    2.  —  Oblandini,    Agatha    Gatttob  He  was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  July 

States,  an  operatic  singer  and  prima  donna,  bet-  16,  1835,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 

ter  known  by  her  stage  name  as  '*  Madame  Aga-  this  country  in  1836,  and  had  resided  thence- 

tha  States ; "  died  in  New  York  City,  of  pleu-  forward  till  his  death  in  Jersey  City.     Be- 

risy.    Her  maiden  name  was  Agatha  Gaynor,  tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four 

and  she  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but  came  in  he  had  served  four  years'  apprenticeship  to 

childhood    with  her  parents  to  the  United  the  furniture-business,  three  to  civil  ^igineer- 

States,  and  settled  in  San  Francisco.    Evin-  ing,  and  three  to  the  mason^s  trade.    At  the 

cing  fine  talents  as  a  vocalist,  she  was  sent  to  age  of  twenty-four   he  went  into    business 

Italy,  where  she  completed  her  musical  educa-  for  himself  in  the  firm  of  Bumsted  &  Bobert- 

tion,  and  made  her  dibut  in  opera.    After  son,   in  which   capacity  he    did   mnch    for 

achieving  fair  success  in  Europe,  she  came  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  Jersey  City. 

the  United  States,  and  was  favorably  received  While   South  Bergen  was  a   separate  dty, 

in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  and  he  was  for  several  times  one  of  its  aldermen, 

subsequently  sang  in  the  principal  cities  of  After  its  consolidation  with  Jersey  City  he  was 

this  country,  as  well  as  in  South  America  and  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  city  government, 

Australia.    She  had  married  when  quite  young  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  management  of 

a  Mr.  States,  who  occasioned  her  much  annoy-  its  financial  matters.      When  the  Board  of 

ance  by  his  boisterous  conduct  and  his  intem-  Works  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  a 

perate  habits,  leading  eventually  to  some  pain-  member,  and  remained  so  until  the  board  was 

ful  scenes  in  the  police  courts,  and  to  her  pro-  indicted  for  some  technical  irregularitiee^  for 

curing  a  divorce  from  him.    About  two  years  which  he  and  his  associates  were  sentenced  to 

before  her  death  she  married  the  baritone  Sig-  a  term  of  nine  months  in  the  State-prison.    He 

nor  Orlandini.    She  returned  to  San  Francisco  was  pardoned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 

from  Australia,  in  the  early  summer  of  1874,  since  which  time  he  had  remained  in  private 

and  while  coming  from  San  Francisco  to  New  life.    He  was  a  shrewd  politician,  and  was  at 

York  contracted  the  pleurisy  of  which  she  died,  one  time  chairman  of  the  Bepublican  County 

Sept.  6. — Conway,  Feedkhiok  B.,  a  well-  Executive  Committee  of  Hudson  County.  He 
known  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  born  in  left  a  fortune  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
Clifton,  England,  February  10,  1819 ;  died  in  accumidated  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Manchester,  Mass.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Sept  10.  —  Edoebton,  Bela,  a  venerable 
He  early  developed  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and  citizen  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  had  in  early 
had  won  a  fair  position  in  his  profession  in  and  middle  life  been  active  in  the  politics  of 
England,  when  he  came  to  this  country  in  Au-  New  York ;  died  in  Fort  Wayne,  aged  87  years. 
gust,  1850,  and  soon  formed  an  attachment  for  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  September  28, 
Edwin  Forrest,  in  most  of  whose  favorite  pieces  1787,  was  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  town 
he  played  the  second  part,  being  loffo  to  his  by  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Nott,  brother  of  the  late 
Othello^  De  Matiprat  to  his  EieTielieu^  etc.  President  Nott,  and  graduated  ^m  Middle- 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Conway  bury  College,  Yt.,  in  1809.    He  was  a  dassical 
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teacher,  for  several  years  after  his  graduatioD,  the  Coart  of  Oommon  Pleas  for  the  oonnty. 

in  Yergennes,   Vt.,  and  Plattsborg,  N.  Y. ;  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 

volunteered  at  the  latter  place  in  the  War  of  School  at  Attica,  and  for  many  years  president 

1812,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Platts-  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 

burg,  September  11, 1814.    After  the  war  lie  Sept.  22. — ^Willis,  Rev.  Nathak  Elliot, 

was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  previously  a  Gongregationalist  clergyman  and  teacher, 

studied  law,  and  practised  his  profession  in  killed  by  a  railroad  accident  on  the  route  to 

Clinton  County,  N.Y.,  till  1839.  In  1826,  1827,  Marion,  Ala.     His  age  was  about  85  years, 

and  1828,  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  member  of  the  He  was  a  graduate  from  Amherst  College  in 

New  York  Legislature,  at  a  period  when  it  1862,  and  alter  his  graduation  was  for  several 

numbered  among  its  members  the  ablest  men  years  a  teacher  in  the  English  High-School, 

in  the  State,  most  of  whom  attained  national  Boston.    He  was  ordained  and  settled,  in  1870, 

fame  in  after  years.    Among  these  he  was  reo-  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  but  for  a  year  previous 

ognized  as  a  peer  of  the  best,  and  had  mudi  to  his  death  had  been  acting  as  an  agent  of  the 

to  do  with  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  State.  American  Missionary  Association  at  Marion, 

Though  an  ardent  friend  of  Daniel  D.  Tomp-  Ala.,  and  was  bringing  his  wife  and  sou  thither 

kins,  and  of  course  an  anti-Clintonian,  he  re-  when  he  Was  killed. 

ported  on  the  day  after  De  Witt  Clinton's  Sept  26. — Lke,  Right  Rev.  Henbt  AVAsmNo- 

inneral,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  TO]!r,D.D.,LL.D.,  late  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 

a  bill  to  give  the  children  of  Clinton,  who  had  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Iowa ;  born  in  Hamden, 

died  poor,  a  sum,  nominally  in  payment  of  un-  Conn.,  July  29,  1815 ;  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 

expired  salaries,  of  about  $10,000,  and  defended  September  26,  1874.   He  was  fitted  for  college 

his  report  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech,  at  the  Cheshire  Acad^ny,  and  graduated  from 

He  originated  many  other  important  bills  which  Trinity  College  in  1885,  and  from  the  General 

have  passed  into  the  statutes  as  permanent  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1838, 

laws.    Declining  further  political  preferment,  and  received  deacon^s  orders  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Edgerton  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  He  was  assistant  minister  for  some  time  in  New 

profession  till  his  removal  to  Hloksville,  Ohio,  York,  and  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Luke's, 

in  1839,  when  he  engaged  in  farming.    Some  Rochester,  in  1843.    He  was  greatly  esteemed 

years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  re-  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and,  on  his 

sided  in  the  family  of  his  eldest  son,  and  sub-  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  was  consecrated, 

sequently  removed  with  him  to  Fort  Wayne,  October  18,  1854,  in  the  church  of  which  he 

Ind.,  where  he  died.  had  been  for  eleven  years  rector.     He  had 

Sept  14. — ^Yandebtoobt,  Chables,  Grand-  been  an  efficient   and  hard-working  bishop 

Master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fel-  for  twenty  years,  and,  under  his  labors,  the 

lows  of  the  State  of  New  York;  died  at  Har-  Church  in  Iowa  had  grown  and  become  a  very 

lem,  N.  Y.,  aged  54  years.    He  had  been  a  efficient  body.    His  death  was  the  result  of  a 

prominent  member  of  the  Order  for  many  fall  on  the  stairs  of  his  house  in  Davenport, 

years,  and  was  elected  Grand-Master  in  1872.  which  was  followed  by  gangrene  and  eventu- 

Sept  18. — ^Fbanslin,  Commander  Chables  ally  death,  with  extreme  suffering.  He  was 
L.,  tJ.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  young  naval  officer,  dis-  universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  received 
tinguished in  the. late  civil  war;  died  at  Pensa-  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity 
cola,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  about  86  years.  He  College,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  entered  the  Navfd  of  Cambridge,  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Pan- 
Academy  in  1854.    After  graduation,  he  was  Anglican  Council. 

assigned  to  duty  on  the  Mediterranean  Squad-  Sej^t  27. — ^BucKnouT,  Isaac  Cbajo,  C.  E., 

ron  in  1860,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  re-  an  able  and  energetic  American  civil-engineer; 

turned  and  took  part  in  the  naval  movements  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  the  44th  year 

of  the  war,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  1881,  on  the  old 

Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  in  1864-^65  at  the  Gouverneur  Morris  estate,  of  which  his  fi&ther 

two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.    His  zeal  and  was  manager.    During  his  boyhood  he  showed 

efficiency  caused  his  rapid  promotion,  and  in  a  great  love  for  study,  and  at  an  early  age 

April,  1872,  he  was  commissioned  commander,  chose  the  profession  of  engineer.  After  leaving 

Sept  19. — Macoafebbi,  Signer,  a  noted  op-  school  in  1848,  he  was  employed  on  the  Har- 
eratic  tenor ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  52  lem  Eoilroad  as  a  rodman  under  Allen  Camp- 
years.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1858,  and  bell,  who  was  afterward  president  of  the  road, 
was  actively  engaged  in  operatic  pursuits  until  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  employers 
1871.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  giving  con-  by  his  intelligence  and  quickness.  Later  he 
certs  with  a  company  tlirough  the  South  and  was  employed  in  surveying  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
West.  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Allen,  civil- 

Sept  20. — Stevens,  A.  S.,  a  venerable  citizen  engineer,  and  then  became  engineer  and  su- 

of  Attica,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  perintendent  of  the  water-works  of  that  city, 

aged  about  80  years.    He  had  resided  in  Attica  Ketuming  to  New  York  he  obtained  the  posi- 

fifty-two  years ;   was  sheriff  of  old  Genesee  tion  of  City  Surveyor,  and  associated  himself 

County  (from  which   Wyoming  County  was  with  Mr.  Southard.    He  resumed  his  connec- 

ti^en)  in  1830,  and  some  years  later  Judge  of  tion  with  the  Harlem  Bailroad  Company,  and 
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superintended  the  constrnction  of  the  old  via-    tatnm."    He  was  elected  on  associate  of  that 
dact  over  the  Harlem  Flats  and  bridge  over  institution,  and  contribated  to  its  exhibitions, 
the  Harlem  River  in  1858.    In  1857  lie  was  His  chief  prominence  in  the  art-world  was 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  in  1863  he  was  achieved  bj  his  drawings  upon  wood.    Amon^ 
made  superintendent.    He  designed  the  Grand  the.  books  illustrated  by  him  exclusively  were 
Central  Depot,  as  well  as  the  improvement  on    "A  Forest  Hymn,**  ^^  In  the  Woods,**  ^*  Forest 
Fourth  Avenue.    When  the  charter  for  that  Pictures  in  the  Adirondacks,"  "  A  Christmas 
work  was  granted,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  Carol,"  and  Coxe^s  *'  Christian  Ballads.**    He 
board  of  four  engineers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  had  also  contributed  to  Appletons*  Journal  and 
Buokhout,  and  the  members  elected  him  as    The  Aldine^  for  which  he  had  nearly  com- 
the  superintendent.    When  Mr.  Vanderbilt  ob-  pleted,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  interesting; 
tained  the  charter  for  building  an  underground  series  of  pictures  of  Pennsylvania  scenery, 
railroad  to  the  City  Hall,  Mr.  Buokhout  made        8epL  28. — Ganson,  John,  an  eminent  iaw- 
the  plan  which  received  the  approval  of  all  the  yer  and  political  leader  in  Buffalo ;  died  there, 
other  engudeera,  and  was  declared  the  best  sub-  in  his  57th  year.    He  was  a  native  of  Le  Roy, 
mitted.    He  also  designed  the  plan  for  the  Genesee  County,  where  he  received  a  good 
underground  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  ikrhich  was  education.    After  graduating  from  Harvard 
also  adopted.    Mr.  Buokhout  was  a  personal  College,  in  1889,  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  superintended  mitted  to  the  bar.    Finding  after  some  time 
the  improvements  about  Mr.  Greeley *s  resi-  that  the  field  for  advancement  was  too  limited 
dence  at  Chappaqua.    About  two  years  ago  he  in  his  native  county,  he  removed  about  thirty 
was  requested  to  make  a  plan  for  a  depot  at  years  ago  to  Buffalo,  and  immediately  resumed 
St.  Louis.    This  plan,  when  completed^  was  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city,  his  first  legal 
declared  to  be  the  best  one  submitted,  and  partner  in  Buffalo  being  the  Hon.  Elbridge  G. 
adopted,  and  it  was  reported  that  an  offer  was  Spaulding,  and  his  second  Judge  James  M. 
made  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  road  to  take  Smith.     Both   firms    acquired    an    extensive 
charge  of  the  building  and  the  road.    Mr.  reputation,  and  were  for  many  years  solicitors 
BucUiout  was  also  in  charge  of  the  improve-  to  the  Central  Railroad.    In  1861  Mr.  Ganson 
ment  at  Sixtieth  Street   and   North   River,  was  elected  State  Senator  on  the  Democratic 
where  an  elevator  is  being  constructed  for  the  ticket,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  Congress, 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.     Here  he  receiving  3,415  more  votes  than  Mr.  Spaalding, 
exposed  himself  to  the  damp,  standing  for  hours  his  opponent  and  former  partner.    At  the  ex- 
on  the  marshy  ground,  and  it  is  supposed  that  piration  of  his  term  Mr.  Ganson  declined  to  be 
he  contracted  a  malarial  fever ;  his  constitution  again  a  candidate,  and  devoted  himself  seda- 
was  undermined,  and  he  returned  home  with  loiisly  to  his  profession,  of  which  he  was  very 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  fond,  and  in  which  his  abilities  were  of  a  yery 
and  pneumonia,  which  changed  into  typhoid  high  order.    He  was,  against  his  wishes,  elected 
fever,  of  which  he   died.     As   an  engineer  to  the  State  Senate  again  in  1871,  and  was  in 
Mr.  Buokhout  was  a  man  of  great  practical  1874  proposed  by  the  party  in  the  western  part 
and  theoretical  ability,  his  advice  being  often  of  the  State  as  their  candidate  for  Goveroor. 
sought  by  other  engineers.    As  an  employ6  he  His  death  was  very  sudden,  occurring  in  his  car- 
was  skillful,  energetic,  persevering,  indefati-  riage  while  being  conveyed  from  the  Superior 
gable,  and  careful  in  details.    He  was  invalu-  Court  room  to  his  house, 
able  to  the  directors  of  the  road,  who  frankly        Sept^  SO. — ^Bbbwer,  Gabdneb,  one  of  the 
say  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  replace  wealthiest  and  most  Uberal  of  the  Boston  mer- 
him.    Toward  his  subordinates  he  was  kind  chants ;  died  at  his  beautiful  villa  in  Newport, 
and  even  affectionate.    Every  one  who  was  R.  I.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
employed  by  him  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  per-'  Boston  merchant  in  the  West  Indian  trade, 
sonal  friend!  After  attaining  his  minority,  he  was  for  some 
Sept  27. — Hows,  John  A.,  a  young  artist  time  engaged  in  the  distillery  business,  but  af- 
and  journalist  of  remarlcable  ability ;  died  in  terward  turned  his  attention  to  the  dry-goods 
New   York   City,   of  consumption,  aged  43  trade,  and   founded  the  house  of   Gainer, 
years.    He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Brewer  &  Co.,  which  represents  some  of  Uie 
W.  S.  Hows,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col-  largest  mills  in  New  England,  and  has  branches 
lege.    On  leaving  college  he  studied  a  short  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    In  this  busi- 
time  for  the  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episoo-  ness,  by  accurate  method  combined  with  great 
pal  Church,  but  subsequently  studied  law  in  the  sagacity,  he  accumulated  a  fortune  which  is 
office  of  Dennis  MoMahon.    He  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars.    Mr. 
associate  editor  of  The  Ghurehman,  and  of  Brewer  at  one  time  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
The  ffome  Journal  dunng  the  editoTBhip  of  th At  itics  as  a  Republican.    He  was  also  a  stn^ng 
paper  by  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  protectionist,  and  showed  great  interest  in  the 
Morris.    He  finally  adopted  art  as  a  profession,  industrial  development  of  the  country.    He 
studying  with  Messrs.  Greatorex,  A.  D.  Shat-  used  his  large  wealth  liberaUy  for  the  public 
tuck,  and  the  late  James  H.  Cafferty.    The  first  good,  and  a  few  years  ago  gave  to  the  city  of 
important  picture  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Na-  Boston  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  stands  in 
tional  Academy  was  entitled  '*  Vanitas  Yani-  the  angle  of  Boston  Common  between  Beacon 
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and  Park  Streets.    Laat  summer  Mr.  Brewer  Galf  Sqnadron,  in  defense  of  Donaldson,  and 

superintended  the  completion  of  one  of  the  Fort  Butler,  La.,  against  the  Confederates  an- 

finest  buildings  in  Boston,  erected  on  the  site  der  Generals  Green  and  Taylor,  and  repulsed 

of  the  firm's  old  warehouse,  which  was  de-  them  with  a  loss.    Since  the  war  he  had  been 

strojed  at  the  great  Boston  fire.    His  citjr  on  active  duty,  and  was  in  command  at  the 

residence,  built  on  the  dte  of  the  house  of  John  Pensacola  Navy-yard,  where  he  feU  a  victim  to 

Hancock,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  dwellings  yellow  fever, 

in  Boston.  Get,  8. — ^Bibnet,  Job,  a  well-known  inter- 

Sept,  — . — Glenn,  Joseph,  a  journalist  and  preter  and  guide  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
newspaper  publisher  of  Cincinnati,  for  many  pahoes,  who  had  long  been  a  prominent  actor 
years  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  in  Indian  councils  and  treaties,  and  was  noted 
Cincinnati  Gazette;  died  in  that  city,  aged  about  for  his  fearlessness  in  interpreting  to  the  com- 
60  years.  It  was  through  his  capital  and  per-  missioners  and  Indians  exactly  what  either 
sonal  managemeut  that  it  was  converted  from  said  to  the  other,  however  distasteful  the  Ian- 
a  blanket-sheet  into  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  guage  might  be ;  died  at  Fort  Laramie,  from 
Western  newspapers.  He  was  a  man  of  win-  the  eflfects  of  a  pistol-shot  wound  received  in  a 
ning  personal  traits,  and  of  scrupulous  integ-  brawl  near  the  fort,  six  years  before, 
rity.  Although  connected  for  nearly  half  his  Get,  8.— Pobtbb,  Mrs.  Mbhitablb  M.,  a  ven- 
mature  life  with  newspapers,  he  wrote  com-  erable  and  accomplished  lady  of  Farmington, 
paratively  little,  but  the  matter  he  did  furnish  Conn.,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Noah  Por- 
was  always  marked  by  strong  sense,  exceeding  ter,  D.  D.,  of  that  place,  and  mother  of  Presi- 
care  as  to  details  both  of  fact  and  style,  and  a  dent  Porter,  of  Tale  College ;  died  in  Farming- 
quaint  humor,  which  often  sent  iVagments  ton,  aged  88  years.  She  had  been,  during  the 
from  his  work  for  months  through  the  press  many  years  of  her  husband's  ministry,  his 
of  the  country.  faithful  and  efficient  helper,  and  to  her  her  dis- 

S^t  — . — Habbison,  Bazel,  a  pioneer  set-  tinguished  son  owes  much  of  his  extraordinary 

tier  of  Michigan,  and  largely  connected  with  its  powers.    She  was  so  gentle,  yet  so  dignified 

early  history ;  died  at  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich.,  in  her  manners,  as  to  be  greatly  loved  and 

aged  104  years.    He  was  many  years  ago  a  honored  by  all  who  knew  her.    She  retained 

judge  of  one  of  the  first  courts  of  the  State  to  the  close  of  life,  in  large  measure,  the  pos- 

or  Territory.    He  retained  his  faculties  and  session  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  which  were 

vigor  to  the  last,  and  was  present  at  the  Pio-  of  a  superior  order. 

neers*  Reunion  at  Schoolcraft,  in  1874.    He  Get,  6. — ^Lahab,  Gazawat  B.,  a  merchant 

was  long  supposed  to  have  been  the  **Bee-  and  banker  of  Savannah  and  New  York,  promi- 

Hnnter "  of  Cooper's  novel  of  that  title,  but  nent  in  the  late  civil  war ;  died  in  New  York 

this  is  now  said  to  he  a  mistake.  City,  aged  76  years.    He  was  bom  in  Georgia, 

Sept,  — . — Heath,  Captain  Bybon  S.,  a  skill-  in  1798,  and  was  engaged  in  business  for  many 

ful  railroad  engineer  from  Chester,   O.,   but  years  in  Savannah.     He  had  a  narrow  escape 

employed  by  the  Peruvian  Government  in  lay-  from  death  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  steamer 

ing  out  and  building  railways  in  that  country;  Pulaski,   in  which   several   members  of  his 

died  at  the  summit  of  the  Oroya  Railway,  family  were  lost.    He  was  at  that  time  a  large 

which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  slaveholder,  and  became  a  religious  man,  it  is 

the  effects  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  said,  through  the  conversation  of  one  of  his 

Sept,  — . — Sadueb,  Oliyeb,  a  Catholic  pub-  slaves.    In  1846  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N. 

lisher,  bookseller,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  Y.,  and  engaged  in  business  in  New  York, 

of  the  New  York  Tablet;  died  in  New  York  being  very  active  also  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the 

City,  aged  61  years.    He  was  one  of  the  part-  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn.    He  was 

nors  in  the  firm  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  very  successful  in  business,  and  in  1860,  and 

and  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement.  for  some  years  previous,  was  preddent  of  the 

Get,  2.— WooLSET,  Commodore  Melanoh-  Bank  of  the  Republic,  in  New  York.   Hissym- 

TnojT  B.,  IT.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Uni-  pathies  were  strongly  enlisted  on  the  Southern 

ted  States  Navy ;  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Pen-  side,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-'61  he  shipped 

sacola,  Fla.,  aged  67  years.    He  was  born  in  large  quantities  of  arms  to  Georgia  in  anticipa- 

ti^Tf  York  City,  August  11,  1817,  entered  the  tion  of  the  war.    He  also  accepted  the  posi- 

navol  service  as  midshipman  December  24,  tion  of  financial  agent  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 

1832;  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  July  16,  emment,  and  in  that  capacity  procured  the 

1 847 ;  commander,  July  16,  1862 ;  captain,  July  printing  in  New  York  of  their  notes  and  bonds. 

2o,  1866 ;  and  commodore  in  1871.  While  com-  Soon  fliter  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 

manding  the  steamer  Ellen,  of  the  South-At-  tilities  he  went  to  Savannah,  and  was  largely 

lantic  Squadron,  he  took  part  in  the  engage-  concerned  in  cotton  speculations  and  blockade- 

ment  at  the  Wapper  Creek  battery,  May  80,  running  during  the  war.    He  lost  in  the  ser- 

1862;  at  Secessionville  Creek,  June  1,  1862;  vice  his  only  son,  Colonel  Charles  A.  L,  La- 

and  cooperated  with  the  army  in  the  attempt  mar,  who  was  killed  in  1865.    Soon  after  the 

to  carry  James  Island  by  assault,  June  8,  1862.  occupation  of  Savannah  he  was  arrested  by 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1868,  he  was  engaged  in  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  confined  in 

the  steamer  Princess  Royal,  of  the  Western  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  at  AVashington.    A  few 
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months  after  his  release  he  was  tried  at  Sa-        Oct  14. — Kellsb,  Chablbs  M.,  an  eminent 

vannah  bj  a  military  oommission  for  attempted  patent-lawyer  of  the  firm  of  Keller  &  Blake, 

bribery  of  Government  officers,  and  was  sen-  of  New  York  City  -  died  at  his  oonntry  resi- 

tenced  to  several  years'  imprisonment  and  a  dence,  Millbnm,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.    He  was 

very  large  fine,  bat  the  sentence  was  remitted  born  in  Sonthem  France,  bnt  came  to  this 

by  President  Johnson.    This  proseontion  led  conntry  when  a  child.    He  was  employed  in 

to  coanter-snits  by  him  against  the  (Govern-  the  old  Patent-Office,  and  in  1836  he  framed 

ment  in  the  New  York  district.    In  private  and  secared  the  passage  of  the  act  upon  which 

life  Mr.  Lamar  was  a  generoas,  liberal,  whole-  the  American  system  of  patent-law  is  foondecL 

hearted  man,  ardent  in  his  friendships,  exem-  He  also  prepared  the  amendments  to  that  act 

plary  in  his  character,  and  ready  to  every  passed  in  1889.    He  afterward  came  to  this 

good  word  and  work.    That  he  shonld  have  city  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  practice 

erred  in  his  estimate  of  the  war,  its  causes  and  of  patent-law.    He  took  part  in  near^  every 

oonseqaences,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  bnt  important  case  of  that  kind  in  this  country, 
his  position  in  this  matter  was  the  legitimate        Oct  16. — Wellborst,  Rev.  Marshall  J.,  a 

result  of  his  love  for  his  native  State,  and  his  Baptist  clergyman  of  Georg^  and  previously 

intense  thoagh  mistaken  attachment  to  South-  to  his  entering  the  ministry  an  eminent  lawyer, 

ern  institutions  and  policy.  circuit  judge,  and  member  of  Oongress ;  died 

Oct,  7. — ^Eddt,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.  D.,  a  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
Methodist  clergyman,  journalist,  and  author ;  Educated  at  Mercer  University  and  possessing 
born  in  Hamilton  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  he  early  became 
1828 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  October  7, 1874.  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Georgia  bar. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Classical  Seminary  at  About  1840  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  C^- 
Greensboro^  Ind.,  joined  the  Indiana  Confer-  cult  Court  in  the  Columbus  Circuit,  and  in 
ence  as  a  circuit-preacher  in  1842,  received  ap-  1848,  when  Hon.  Alfred  Iverson  was  trans- 
pointments  within  the  bounds  of  that  confer-  ferrcd  from  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
enoe  till  1858,  when  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  atives  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Judge  WeUbom 
American  Bible  Society  for  a  year,  and  was  was  elected  his  successor  from  the  Columbus 
then  elected  presiding  elder  of  the  Indianapo-  district.  After  serving  one  term  in  Gongre^ 
lis  district.  In  1856  he  was  appointed,  by  the  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  in  1858 
Quadrennial  Annual  Conference,  editor  of  the  commenced  a  religious  life,  uniting  with  the 
Jforthweitem  Christian  Advocate^  at  Chicago,  Baptist  Church  in  Columbus.  In  1864  he 
and  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties.  lie  was  abandoned  his  legal  profession  and  entered  tibe 
continued  in  this  post,  which  he  filled  with  ministry.  Possessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  re- 
marked ability,  for  twelve  years,  but  in  1868  fused  the  call  of  any  of  the  wealthy  city 
returned  to  the  pastorate,  being  in  charge  of  churclies  to  which  his  eloquence  and  ability 
the  Charles  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  have  made  him  very  welcome,  and  took 
in  Baltimore.  At  the  close  of  that  service  he  charge  of  some  poor  and  dependent  churches 
was  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  around  Columbus,  which  he  served  with  great 
Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  was  a  mem-  zeal  but  almost  entirely  without  money  com- 
ber of  the  General  Conference  of  1872,  and  ponsation.  He  was  meantime  a  most  bounti- 
was  by  that  body  elected  one  of  the  corre-  ons  giver  to  the  poor  and  to  all  objects  of 
spending  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Christian  benevolence. 
The  duties  of  this  new  field  involved  an  excess  Oct  17.  —  Siiubtlefp,  NATHA^mEL  Bbaz>- 
of  labor,  especially  in  the  visitation  of  confer-  stbeet,*  M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  an  American  phya- 
ences.  On  his  return  from  a  protracted  and  cian,  naturalist,  antiquary,  and  author,  Mayor 
very  fatiguing  journey  about  the  1st  of  Octo-  of  Boston  1868-'70 ;  died  in  that  city,  of  parsd- 
ber,  1874,  Dr.  £ddy  was  attacked  with  bilious  ysis,  aged  64  years.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover.  Though  Jilne  29,  1810,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
a  copious  and  brilliant  writer  for  the  press,  Dr.  lege  in  1831,  and  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
Eddy  had  published  bat  little  in  a  permanent  ment  in  1884.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
form.  His  "  History  of  IHinois  during  the  Civil  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  ftffcer  receiv- 
War,"  published  in  1867  (2  vols.  8vo),  was  ing  his  medical  degree,  though  he  could  at  any 
creditable  alike  to  his  patriotism  and  his  Intel-  time  have  commanded  a  large  practice.  Among 
lectual  ability.  He  had  also  published  a  few  his  published  works  were :  "  Epitome  of  Phre- 
small  books,  occasional  sermons,  etc.  nology  "  (1835) ;  "  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old 

Oct  12. — Pbbkins,  John,  a  New  York  pub-  and  New  Style"  (1848);  ** Passengers  of  the 

lisher,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  school-  May  Flower  in  1620  "  (1849) ;  *'  Brief  Notice 

book  publication  department  of  the  house  of  of  William  Shurtleff,  of  Marshfield "  (1850) ; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  died  in  New  York  City,  "  Genealogy  of  the  Leverett  Family  "  ri850) ; 

of  apoplexy,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  native  "  Thunder  and  Lightning  and  Deaths  in  Marsh- 

of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  of  the  field  in  1658  and  1666"  (1850);  "Records  of 

eminent  mathematician,  Prof.  George  R.  Per-  Massachusetts  Bay,"  1628-'86,"  6  vols,,  4to; 

kins,  in  whose  series  of  mathematical  works  ,*  Topographical  Description  of  Boston,"  8vo 

he  was  greatly  interested.    He  retired  from  (1871);  and,  with  David  Palsifer,  e^ted  "Rec- 

his  connection  with  Messrs.  Appleton  in  1871.  ords  of  New  Plymouth,"  12  vols,,  4to.     Dr. 
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Shnrtleff  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and  was  then  continned  his  studies  in  Nashota  Theolo- 

very  liberal.    He  endowed  a  college  at  Alton,  gical  Seminary,  Wis.,  for  two  years,  and  com- 

III.,  which  took  its  name  of  Shurtleff  College  pleted  his  theological  conrse  in  the  General 

from  its  benefactor.  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 

Oct  18. — Sheddan,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  D.  D.,  City.  He  was  ordained  by  Bid^op  Alonzo 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  teach-  Potter,  and  in  1846  assumed  charge  of  All 
er ;  died  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.  He  Saints^  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  a  small 
was  bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  organization.  His  labors  were  very  snocesafd], 
September  18,  1810,  graduated  from  Jefferson  the  church-membership  rapidly  increased,  and 
College,  Pa.,  in  1882,  and  from  Princeton  Theo-  the  pastor  became  highly  respected  and  be- 
logical  Seminary  in  1884,  was  ordained  in  1885,  loved.  At  the  expiration  of  nine  years  he 
passed  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministerial  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
life  at  Williamsport,  Muncey,  and  Warrior  Run,  the  Incarnation,  of  New  Yoik  City,  which  was 
teaching  most  of  the  time,  as  well  as  maintain-  an  offshoot  from  and  dependent  upon  Grace 
iug  his  position  as  a  preacher  and  pastor.  In  Church,  and  which  worshiped  in  the  edifice  at 
1852  he  was  colled  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  the  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Railway,  N.  J.,  where  eighth  Street.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his 
he  remained  till  his  death — twenty-two  years  ministry  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  separate 
and  a  half.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilitieB  his  church  from  Grace  Church,  and  so  efficient 
and  considerable  eloquence.  He  received  the  and  satisfactory  was  his  work,  tiiat  in  1864  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College,  New  new  church-building  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
York  City,  in  1864.                       ^  Thirty-fifth  Street  waa  erected.    The  church  is 

Oct  19. — Stevens,  John  Austin,  a  leading  now  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
merchant  and  banker  of  New  York,  for  twen-  most  influential  in  the  city.  Br.  Montgomery 
ty-seven  years  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com-  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
merce,  and  long  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  sity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  man  of  ac- 
Commerce,  and  president  of  the  Merchants'  knowledged  ability,  large  physiqtiey  and  of 
Exchange ;  died  in  New  York  City,  in  the  80th  more  than  ordinary  endurance.  He  was  al- 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of  General  ways  a  hard  worker;  he  had  no  assistant 
Ebcnezer  Stevens,  an  artillery  -  officer  of  the  in  his  ministry,  and  besides  the  constant  de- 
Revolution,  and  a  brother  of  the  eminent  sur-  mands  upon  his  strength  made  by  a  growing 
goon  Alexander  H.  Stevens.  He  was  bom  in  church,  he  had  for  years  been  a  prominent 
New  York  City,  January  22,  1795,  graduated  member  of  nearly  all  the  missionary  and  homo 
from  Y'ale  College  in  1818,  and  with  one  of  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel. 
his  brothers  became  partner  in  his  father's  His  death  was  unquestionably  the  result  of 
business  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  overwork  in  his  parish,  in  which  he  employed 
Merchants'  Exchange  from  its  organization,  more  hours  of  the  day  and  night  than  even  his 
and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Chamber  strong  constitution  could  endure.  He  was  rec- 
of  Commerce,  his  son  succeeding  him  in  that  ognized  as  a  Low  Churchman  and  was  strong- 
office,  lie  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com-  ly  opposed  to  ritualism, 
merce  from  its  organization  in  1839  until  1866,  Oct,  21.  —  Denny,  Thomas,  an  eminent 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  merchant  and  banker;  died  in 
Committee  of  Banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  York  City,  aged  70  years.  He  was  the 
Philadelphia,  which  met  in  August,  1861,  and  son  of  a  distinguished  manufacturer  in  Leices- 
decided  to  take  $50,000,000  of  the  Govern-  ter,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  1804.  He  grad- 
ment  7.80  loan ;  $30,000,000  of  this  was  as-  uated  from  Harvard  College,  with  high  honors, 
signed  to  Now  York,  $15,000,000  to  Boston,  in  1823,  studied  law  in  Boston  under  Hon. 
and  $5,000,000  to  Philadelphia ;  but,  as  Boston  Bradford  Sumner,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
declined  to  take  more  than  $10,000,000,  at  soon  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in 
Mr.  Stevens's  suggestion  New  York  took  $85,-  mercantile  pursuits  as  an  importer  of  goods  in 
000,000,  greatly  to  her  advantage  subsequent-  the  French  trade,  but  in  1846  withdrew  from 
ly.  During  the  late  civil  war  Mr.  Stevens  was  it  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a  banker  and 
an  able,  faithful,  and  far-seeing  adviser  of  the  broker.  In  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Government  in  all  financial  matters.  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  1858  formed  the  exist- 

Oet  20. — ^MoNTOOMEBT,  Rev.  Henbt  Eglin-  ing  banking-house  of  Thomas  Denny  &  Co., 
TON,  D.D.,  an  accomplished,  hard-working,  which  has  always  maintained  a  very  high  rcpu- 
ond  remarkably  successful  clergyman  of  the  tation.  Mr.  Denny  retained  his  early  literary 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  the  tastes  throughout  his  life,  and  added  to  them  a 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  New  York  City ;  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  education 
died  there,  aged  nearly  54  years.  He  was  bom  and  in  every  department  of  philanthropic  and 
at  Eglinton,  near  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  Christian  effort.  He  was  school  trustee  in  the 
1820,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  C.  Fifteenth  Ward,  an  active  promoter  of  the  Col- 
Montgomery,  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  in  lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Free 
1841.  Dr.  Montgomery  graduated  from  the  School  for  Girls,  in  Twelfth  Street,  New  York 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  studied  City.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
law  for  two  yeors,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  ciety  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor; 
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a  director  of  the  New  York  Javeuile  Asylum,  booksellers  and  publishers  in  London.    Before 

trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  his  apprenticeslup  expired  both  membera  of 

Raptured  and  Orippled,  one  of  the  managers  the  arm  died,  and  he  entered  another  London 

of  the  City  Mission,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte-  house,  where  he  soon  became  manager.    Sev- 

rian  Church,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  singular  eral  years  later  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where 

sweetness  and  purity  of  life,  one  of  the  few  he  was  charged  with  the  completion  of  the 

whose  life  was  a  benediction  and  whose  death  different  departments  of  the  library  of  Trinity 

was  more  than  a  private  calamity.  College,  a  duty  which  required  extensive  bib- 

Oct.  23. — FLAinoAN,  Habbib,  Governor  of  liographical  knowledge.    In  1836  he  came  to 

Arkansas  during  the  war ;  died  at  his  resi-  America.    Soon  after  bis  arrival  he  obtained 

denoe  in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.     He  was  one  of  a  situation  with  Wiley  &  Putnam,  booksellers, 

the  leading  members  of  the  last  Constitutional  in  Broadway.     After  remaining  with    them 

Convention  of  the  State.  several  years  he  engaged  in  business  on  his 

Oct.  23. — IxMAN,  William,  Commodore  U,  own  account.  Not  meeting  with  success,  he 
S.  Navy,  a  gallant  and  deserving  naval  offi-  abandoned  the  attempt.  Then  he  was  with 
cer,  sixty-two  years  in  the  service ;  died  in  Appleton  &  Co.  for  several  years.  When  the 
Philadelphia,  aiged  about  77  years.  He  was  firm  of  Mohun  &  Ebbs  was  established  ht.* 
born  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  entered  the  navy  as  mid-  found  employment  with  them,  and  remained 
sbipman  January  1,  1812 ;  was  promoted  to  be  there  till  1868,  when  he  went  into  house  of 
lieutenant,  April  1, 1818 ;  commander,  May  24,  Soribner  and  Co.  In  his  manner  of  life  he  wns 
1838 ;  captain,  June  2,  1850 ;  commodore  (on  quiet  and  unostentatious.  He  was  remarkable 
the  retired  list),  July  10,  1862.  He  served  on  for  his  knowledge  of  books.  He  was  probably 
the  lakes  during  the  War  of  1812,  commanded  as  well  informed,  especially  in  regard  to  old 
one  of  two  boats  which  captured  a  pirate-vessel  books,  as  any  man  in  the  country,  and  his  ex- 
of  three  guns  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in  1823 ;  tensive  knowledge  was  always  at  his  corn- 
commanded  the  steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes  mand  and  readily  used  for  the  advantage  of 
in  1845 ;  commanded  the  steam-frigate  Susque-  others.  He  had  compiled  numerous  catalogues 
hanna,  of  the  East  India  squadron,  in  1851;  raw<?nn^«,  which  showed  his  thorough  acqnaint- 
and  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  ance  with  the  contents  as  well  as  the  titles  of 
1859  to  1861.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  books.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  had 
the  senior  officer  of  his  rank  on  the  retired  lisk  published  a  '^  Bibliotheca  Diabolioa,"  or  care- 

Oct.  23. — Payks,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  fully  arranged  descriptive  catalogue  of  works 
late  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  relative  to  the  devil,  comprising  over  500  titles, 
copal  Church  in  Oape  Palmas,  Africa ;  died  at  and  since  its  publication  he  had  been  laboring 
his  residence  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  to  make  it  as  nearly  absolutely  perfect  as  pos 
of  paralysis,  aged  about  63  years.  He  was  a  sible  in  a  second  edition,  and  hod  coUect^^ 
native  of  Virginia,  educated  at  William  and  about  800  more  titles  for  that  purpose. 
Mary  College  and  at  the  Fairfax  Theological  OcU  29. — Anthon,  John  H.,  an  able  law- 
Seminary  ;  was  for  some  years  rector  of  St.  yer  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  City ; 
Paulas  Church,  Alexandria,  and  was  conse-  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J.,  aged  about  4o 
crated  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  in  that  church,  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Anthon  fami- 
July  11,  1851.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1871,  ly,  of  which  so  many  members  have  attained 
having  returned  from  Africa  and  his  health  distinction  in  law,  classics,  and  theology,  a 
being  seriously  impaired,  he  resigned  his  juris-  graduate  from  Columbia  College,  and  a  student 
diction,  and  had  remained  in  his  early  home  of  law  under  General  Authoo.  He  soon  ac- 
until  his  death.  quired  a  large  practice,  but  took  especial  pains 

Oct.  23. — Pendbbgbast,  Commander  Ans-  to  defend  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  tJhe  un- 

TiN,  U.  8.  Navy,  a  gallant  naval  oflBcer,  twen-  fortunate.    He  was  for  many  years  an  active 

ty-six  years  in  the  service;  died  in  Philadel-  and  useful  oflioer  of  the  New  York  Prison  As- 

phia,  aged  about  45  years.    He  was  bom  in  sociation,  a  zealous  member  of  the  Citizens* 

Kentucky,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Garrett  J.  Association,  and  so  thoroughly  identified  with 

Pendergrast,  who  died  in  1862.    He  entered  the  People^s  Reform  Party  that  he  was  their 

the  navy  in  October,  1848,  and  was  active  in  candidate  for  mayor.    He  had  been  for  years 

the  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  being  very  influential  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  was 

promoted  to  be  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  Grand-Master  of  the  Order  in  New  York  Stat« 

and  commander  in  1867.    He  was  engaged  in  in  1871  and  1872.     His  health  having  become 

the  unfortunate  action  at  Galveston  Bay,  but  impaired,  he  visited  Europe  in  1873,  and  on 

his  conduct  on  that  occasion  reflected  no  dis-  his  return,  in  the  early  summer  of  1874,  went 

honor  on  him  or  the  other  officers  of  the  com-  to  Cooperstown,  where  he  remained  till  his 

mand.  death. 

Oct.  25. — ^Kebnot,  Hknbt,  a  well-known        Oot.  31. — Sandfobd,  Rev.  Milbs,  D.D.,  s 

dealer  in  books  in  New  York  City,  bom  in  Baptist  clergyman,  journalist,  and  author ;  died 

London,  October  20,  1806 ;  died  in  New  York  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  of  apoplexy,  in  the  69th  year 

City,  aged  68  years.     He  was  of  Huguenot  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  Litchfield^  Conn., 

ancestry,  received  a  good  edncation,  and  was  February  18,  1816,  removed  to  Ohio  in  1832, 

apprenticed  to  Treuttel   &  Wartz,  German  and,   after  suitable  preparation,  entered  the 
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ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch  in  Wesleyans.     In  twelve  weeks  of  this  time^ 
1836,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  while  they  were  lahoring  in  the  north  of 
and  pastor  till  April,  1840,  when  he  formally  England,  8,444  members  were  added  to  the 
announced  his  withdrawal  from  the  Methodists,  chnrch'es,  and  during  their  stay  abroad  between 
and  gave  back  his  ordination-papers  to  the  15,000  and  20,000  professed  conversion  through 
presiding  elder.    In  the  same  month  he  united  their  labors.    Mrs.  Palmer  had  written  several 
with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  in  August,  1840,  works  on  her  favorite  themes,  which  have  had 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.    He  was  a  large  circulation ;  the  most  important  were 
subsequently  pastor  at  Pontiao,  Mich.,  from  "  The  Way  of  Holiness "  (1854),  often  reprint- 
1840  to  1848;  edited  the  Michigan  Christian  ed  in  England  and  America;  *^ Faith  and  its 
ffcrald  from  1843  to  1845;  was  pastor  of  the  Effects"  (1856);   "Devotion  to  God,"  many 
First  Baptist  Ohurch,  Chicago,  from  1845  to  editions  (1857,  et  $eq,) ;  "  The  Useful  Disciple, 
1847;  at  East  Boston  and  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  or,   A    Narrative    of   Mrs.    Mary   Gardner" 
from  1847  to  1868 ;  and  firom  1863  to  1871  at  (1857) ;  "  Pioneer  Experience  "  (1868) ;  "  The 
North  Adams,  Mass.   After  a  year's  service  of  Altar  and  Sacrifice  "  (1870).    The  last  named 
the  American  Bible  Union,  undertaken  to  re-  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  provoked 
store  his  failing  health,  he  again  became  pastor,  much  controversy;   but  she  adhered  to  the 
at  Salem,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  till  his  views  there  expressed  till  her  death.    She  had 
death.    He  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  of  been  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  Ihe  Guide 
great  ability  and  endurance,  and  most  winning  to  Holiness^  a  monthly  periodical,  as  well  as  to 
manners,  yet  of  very  positive  convictions.    He  the  other  papers  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
was  a   zealous   temperance   man   at   North  Nov,  6. — Scott,  Captain  Dttnlap,  an  officer 
Adams,  and  carried  his  town  with  him  in  favor  in  the    Confederate    army,  lawyer,  political 
of  prohibition ;  he  was  also  a  strong  Union-  leader,  and  legislator ;  died  at  Home,  Ga.,  in 
ist,  and  served  as  chaplain  during  the  early  the  44th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  born  in 
part  of  tbe  war.    Few  men  have  been  more  Madison  County,  Ga.,  June  20,  1831 ;  was  ed- 
universally  loved  and  esteemed  than  was  Dr.  ucated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  moved 
Sandford.    At  the  news  of  his  death,  the  town  to  Floyd  County  in  1868,  studied  law,  and  was 
of  North  Adams  was  in  mourning,  though  he  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bome  in  1860.    He  was 
had  been  three  years  absent  from  them.    He  from  the  first  an  ardent  secessionist,  and  en- 
had  published  several  occasional  sermons  and  tered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  lieutenant 
small  volumes  of  a  religious  character.     He  in  the  Eighth  Georgia  Infantry,  in  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison  afterward  became  captain,  and  served  till  the 
University  in  1869.  close  of  the  war.    Returning  to  Rome  in  1865, 
Nov,  2. — Palmer,  Mrs.  PnosBE,  wife  of  Wal-  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
ter  C.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  a  woman  of  remarkable  which  he  was  very  successful,  took»  an  active 
piety  and  energy,  an  evangelist  and  missionary,  part  in  politics,  was  elected  to  represent  Floyd 
and  author  of  several  works  on  the  subjects  County  in  the  Legislature  in  1868,  and  was 
of  Holiness,  Entire    Sanctification,  and   the  from  the  first  an  influential  and  prominent 
Higher  Life ;  died  in  New  York  C^ty,  in  the  member,  and  at  the  second  session  the  ac- 
67th  year  of  her  age.    Possessing  an  ample  for-  knowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority, 
tune,  and  with  every  temptation  to  a  life  of  fash-  He  waged  a  fierce  warfare  against  Governor 
ion  and  aimless  enjoyment,  she  chose  rather  a  Bullock  and  the  plunderers  of  the  State,  and, 
life  of  active  religious  effort  and  of  serious  labor  though  he  refused  a  reiilection,  yet,  by  the 
for  the  conversion  of  others.    Beginning  as  a  death  of  his  elected  successor,  he  was  com- 
Bible-class  teacher  in  the  Allen  Street  Method-  pelled  to  serve,  and  was  chosen  by  a  large 
ist  Episcopal  Church  in  1882  or  1838,  she  had  mtgority.    He  had  been  very  active  in  ferreting 
with  each  successive  year  devoted  herself  more  out  and  defeating  the  frauds  which  were  at- 
exclusively  to  religious  work,  and  had,  as  she  tempted  by  the  State  officials,  and  his  sudden 
believed,  experienced  the  blessing  of  entire  death  was  greatly  lamented, 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God.     Many  Nov.  9. — Head,  Colonel  John  W.,  member- 
years  ago  she  opened  a  meeting  on  Tuesdays  elect  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  from  the 
at  her  own  house,  for  the  assembling  of  Chris-  fourth    congressional  district    of   Tennessee ; 
tiana  of  every  denomination,  and  this  meeting  died  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  aged  55  years.    He 
was  not  omitted  for  any  cause.     If  she  and  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  had  won  great 
her  husband  (who  sympathized  fully  in  her  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  in  1855  or  there- 
views)  were  absent,  the  meetings  still  went  on,  abouts  was  elected  Attorney-General,  and  Re- 
usually  presided  over  by  some  clergyman,  but,  porter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
when  she  was  present,  often  addressed  by  her.  which  offices  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  for 
She  had  the  gift  of  direct,  forceful  speech,  and  several  years.    He  was  colonel  of  a  Confeder- 
of  great  concentration  on  a  few  leading  truths,  ate  regiment  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close 
She  and  her  husband  had  traveled  extensively  resumed  the   practice   of  his  profession,  in 
as  evangelists,  traversing  every  part  of  the  which  he  regained  his  former  distinction.    He 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  spending  four  had  been  elected  to  Congress  only  six  days  be- 
years  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  among  the  fore  his  death. 

Primitive  Methodists,  New  Connection,  and  A^or.  13.— Haskell,  Daniel  N.,  a  Boston  jour- 
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nalist,  editor  of  the  Boston  Trameript;  died  ybv,  18. — Stuart,  Joseph,  a  New  York 
in  Boston,  of  pneomonia,  aged  67  years.  He  banker,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Stoart;  died  of 
was  born  in  Newboryport,  Mass.,  January  1,  apoplexy,  in  Nevir  York  City,  aged  71  yean. 
1818,  received  a  good  aoademio  education,  was  He  was  born  November  25, 1808,  in  the  Coontj 
apprenticed  in  Boston,  afterward  entered  the  Armagh,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  this  coon- 
fancy-goods  trade,  bat  was  a  constant  writer  try  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  eetab- 
for  the  press,  and  in  1853  became  editor  of  the  lished  the  existing  dry-goods  £m  of  Stnart 
Transcript,  and  remained  its  editor  till  his  Brothers  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with 
death.  Mr.  Haskell  was  from  early  manhood  his  brothers  John  and  David,  now  heads  of 
an  industrious  student,  his  taste  being  for  his-  Manchester  and  Liverpool  banking  and  mer- 
torioal  research.  He  wrote  with  vigor  and  cantile  houses.  Shortly  after,  the  Philadelphis 
plainness,  paying  little  regard  to  the  graces  of  house  was  joined  by  the  two  other  brothers  of 
composition,  but  devoting  special  care  to  ac-  the  Stuart  family,  George  H.,  the  distingaisbed 
curacy  and  clearness.  His  imagination  rarely  philanthropist,  and  president  of  the  United 
found  expression  in  poetic  sentiment,  and  he  States  Ohristian  Oommission,  and  James.  Mr. 
never  professed  to  be  familiar  with  tlie  refine-  Stuart  removed  to  New  York  in  1833,  and 
ments  of  art.  His  rare  common-sense,  quick-  took  charge  of  the  dry-goods  house  of  J.  &  J. 
ness  of  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  journalism,  Stuart,  which  was  founded  in  1881,  and  con- 
enabled  him  to  attain  prominence  as  an  editor  tinned  until  1851,  when  the  character  of  the 
and  conduct  successfully  one  of  the  leading  business  was  changed  to  that  of  banking.  His 
evening  papers  of  Boston.  In  old  Whig  times  reputation  as  a  financier  and  businees-man 
Mr.  HaskeU  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  very  high.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Emi- 
w^aa  always  indifferent  to  official  honors,  the  grants*  Savings-Institution,  a  director  and  vice- 
only  public  position  he  ever  held  being  that  president  of  the  National  Mercantile  Bank, 
of  councilman  for  three  years  during  the  and  was  connected  with  several  insurance  and 
mayoralties  of  John  0.  Bigelow  and  Bei^'amin  other  companies.  He  was  also  largely  inter- 
Seaver.  He  was  in  latter  years  a  supporter  of  ested  in  most  of  the  benevolent  institutions  oi 
the  liberal  antislavery  wing  of  the  Whig  party,  the  day,  and  lus  house  were  the  bankers  through 
merging  thence  into  the  Republican  ranks.  whom  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mi»- 

Nov.  14'. — BiLUNos,  Hammatt,  a  celebrated  sions  effected  their  foreign  money  traneactiwis. 
artist  and  architect,  of  Boston:  died  there.  He  Nov,  19. — Quaokeztbobs,  Hkmak  J.,  a  veter- 
possessed  exquisite  taste  as  a  designer,  and  his  an  legislator  of  New  York ;  died  at  Lansing- 
reputation  extended  over  the  whole  country,  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  In 
He  was  successful  alike  in  making  designs  for  early  life  a  tanner,  he  conducted  his  bnsinesss 
a  pictorial  work  or  a  book-cover  and  in  the  with  such  energy,  intelligence,  and  integntr, 
most  stately  monumental  or  architectural  sub-  as  to  secure  himself  a  competency  and  a  good 
jects.  The  Pilgrim  monument  at  Plymouth  name.  In  1825  he  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
was  built  from  his  designs,  as  was  also  the  sembly  from  Delaware  County;  in  1880  he 
case  of  the  great  organ  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  represented  Greene  Oounty  in  Uie  same  body, 
and  many  churches  and  public  buildings  in  In  1881  he  was  elected  Senator  from  the 
other  cities.  Greene  and  Delaware  district,  and  after  serr- 

Nbv.  16.— May,  Mrs.  Lewis,  nee  Kino,  a  ing  there  for  four  years  was  elected  to  the  As- 
Jewish  lady  of  great  refiuement  and  culture,  sembly  again  from  New  York  in  1835.  Some 
well  known  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
for  her  many  works  of  charity;  died  suddenly  he  was  twice  elected  judge,  and  on  his  return 
in  that  city,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age.  Her  to  New  York,  in  1853  or  1854,  withdrew  from 
husband  was  a  banker,  and  president  of  the  business  and  from  public  life. 
Temple  Emanuel.  At  the  time  of  her  death  Nov.  20. — ^Butts,  Isaac,  a  wealthy  ddzen 
Mrs.  May  was  vice-president  of  the  Ladies'  and  journalist  of  Bochester,  N.  Y. ;  died  ther& 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Bochmter 
and  a  director  in  the  Hebrew  Home  and  many  Union,  a  Democratic  journal  of  that  city,  and 
other  charitable  societies.  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  national  financea 

Nov.  17. — ^£no,  William,  an  eminent  law-  Nov,  22. — Babolat,  J.  T.,  M.  D.,  a  former 
yer  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  Pine  missionary  at  Jerusalem,  and  long  a  reauient 
Plains,  Dutchess  Oounty,  aged  74  years.  He  there,  an  author,  and  since  1871  a  professor  in 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Dutchess  bar  Bethany  College,  W.  Ya. ;  died  there,  aged 
for  forty  years^  and  conducted  a  large  practice.  67  years.  He  was  bom  in  Hanover  Court- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  Va.,  in  1807,  but  resided  for  many  years 
year  1836,  and  district  attorney  two  terms  for  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  medicine. 
Dutchess  County  at  a  time  when  the  office  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Jerusalem,  we  be- 
was  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Supreme-  lieve,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ^'  Ohristian 
Court  Justices.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Connection"  or  the  "Disciples,"  about  1850, 
constitution  of  1846,  his  name  was  mentioned  and  remained  in  that  capacity  three  and  a  half 
by  his  brethren  of  the  bar  for  the  office  of  Su-  years,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
preme  Court  Justice,  but  he  refused  the  nomi-  the  Missionary  Board,  and  devoted  some  time 
nation,  preferring  the  retirement  of  his  farm.  to  a  very  careful  exploration  of  Jeraaalem. 
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RetnTDing  to  the  United  States,  he  prepared  a  of  The  Nation  as  one  of  its  editorial  staff,  and 
very  elaborate  and  Taloable  work,  entitled  retained  that  position  till  his  death.  Besides 
*•"•  The  Oity  of  the  Great  £ing ;  or,  Jerusalem  being  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Nation^  Mr. 
as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  to  be."  In  1858  Dennett  was  from  1870  to  1872  Assistant  Pro- 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Jerusalem,  and  feasor  of  Rhetorio  to  Prof.  Child  at  Harvard,  and 
resided  there  till  1870,  acting  for  some  time  as  discharged  with  great  credit  the  duties  of  that 
U.  8.  consul  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  his  sons  honorable  position,  wbich  ill-healtb  caused  him 
was  for  some  years  U.  8.  consul  at  Beirut,  and  to  resign.  He  wrote  ably  and  forcibly  on  po- 
a  son-in-law  U.  8.  consul  at  Lamika,  Cyprus,  litical  and  social  subjects,  but  acquired  marked 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Barolay^s  return  to  the  United  distinction  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism  by 
States,  he  revised  very  thoroughly  his  ^^  Map  tbe  evidence  wbich  his  reviews  horded  of  ex- 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,''  originally  pub-  tensive  reading,  keenness  of  judgment,  and  sub- 
iished  in  1866,  and  in  1871  accepted  an  ap-  tUe  analysis. 

pointmentasprofessor  in  Bethany  College.  Not.  21, — Hebbsbt,  Mrs.  Mabt  A.    (Ran- 
No^.  25. — Campbell,  Shbbwood  Coan  (the  nbt),  an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher 
Campbell  was  a  stage  name,  the  real  name  be-  in  Brooklyn,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
ing  Sherwood  Coan),  a  distinguished  baritone  Grovemor  Ranney,  of  Vermont;  died  in  Brook- 
singer  ;  died  in  Chicago,  aged  about  44  years,  lyn.   She  was  bora  in  Townshend,Yt.,  received 
He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1880,  a  very  superior  education,  which,  added  to  her 
was   apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  carriage-  remarkable  mental  endowments,  qualified  her 
making,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  eminently  for  her  life-work  as  a  teacher,  which 
to  join  the  Campbell  Minstrels,  from  whom  he  she  commenced  at  the  early  age  ot  sixteen, 
borrowed  the  name  by  which  he  was  after^  She  was  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
ward  known.     He   subsequently  joined  the  Seminary  until  the  death  of  its  principal,  Prof. 
Christy  and  Bryant  Minstrel  companies,  and  Gray,  and  subsequently  with  Miss  Harrison 
spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  established  a  school  at  Remsen  and  Clinton 
negro  minstrel  business.    But  his  musical  gifts  Streets,  which  was  very  popular.    Latterly  she 
were  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  employed  in  had  been  associated  with  Miss  Newton  in  Henry 
this  pursuit,  and  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Street.    She  was  remarkably  successful,  and 
Harrison  to  become  a  coneert-singer,  and  soon  greatly  beloved  as  a  teacher, 
passed  to  the  English  operatic  stage,  of  which  Non  28. — ^Alvobd,  Cobtdon   A^  a   well- 
he  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  known  and  celebrated  printer  of  New  York 
a  short  time.    He  sang  in  the  chief  cities  Of  City ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
America  with  Fanny  Stockton,  with  Rose  Cook,  aged  61  j  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Winches- 
Zelda  Harrison,  Caroline  Riohings,  and  Madame  ter,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  learned  the  print- 
Parepa-Rosa,  as  leading  ladies,  and  everywhere  er's  trade  in  Hartford,  removed  to  New  York 
accompanied  by  the  eminent  tenor,  William  City  in  1845,  and  by  careful  and  diligent  prac- 
Castle,  and  wherever  he  sang  he  won  the  admi-  tice  and  study  acquired  a  reputation,  as  a  print- 
ration  and  regard  of  the  public.    He  went  to  er  of  illustrated  books,  second  to  that  of  no 
England  with  the  Rosas,  and  there  attracted  man  in  America.    His  establishment  in  Yan- 
^eat  attention.    He  had  joined  Miss  Eellogg's  dewater  Street  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
English  Opera  Company,  and  was  to  have  ap-  in  the  country,  and  he  acquired  a  handsome 
peared  first  at  Chicago,  but  was  attacked  with  fortune  there,  which  was   subsequently  lost 
dropsy,  tbe  result   of  a  liver-afifection,  from  through  the  misdeeds  of  others.    He  retired 
which  he  had  sufiTered  for  some  years.    His  from  business  in  1871,  and  had  since  resided 
Toioe  was  a  magnificent  low  baritone,  sweet,  in  Hartford,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
mellow,  sympathetic,  firm  and  powerful,  and  local  history  of  Hartford  and  Winchester, 
by  thorough  training  was  almost  faultless.    His  Nofi,  28. — Dodd,  Colonel  Joseph,  a  former 
style  was  utterly  free  from  affectation,  simple,  contractor  for  mail-delivery  and  transporta- 
easy,  and  always  pleasing,  tion,  long  an  attach^  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Nov.  26.  —  Dbnnbtt,    John   Richakd,    an  Oflaoe,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Dodd^s  Ex- 
American  journalist,  publicist,  and  professor;  press;  died  in  Jersey  City,  aged  84  years, 
died  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  of  consumption,  in  Nofi,  28. — Labob,  Gsoboe,  a  venerable  oiti- 
tlie  87th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  zen  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa. ;   died  there  at  the 
Xew  Brunswick,  but  had  resided  in  tbe  United  well-authenticated  age  of  118  years. 
States  from  his  boyhood.    He  graduated  from  Nod,  28. — STxmoss,  Jonathan,  an  eminent 
Harvard  College  with  honors  in  1862,  and  was  and  leading  merchant  and  philanthropist  of 
class  poet  at  commencement.     Going  South,  New  York  City,  nearly  fifty  years  in  business; 
Mr.  Dennett  became  manager  of  a  plantation  died  at  his  residence  there,  in  the  78d  year  of 
on  the  Sea  Islands,  then  under  military  con-  his  age.    The  best  brief  sketch  of  the  career 
trol,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  till  the  end  of  of  this  excellent  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
the  -war,  when  he  traveled  through  the  South-  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  entered 
em  States,  contributing  a  series  of  able  and  in-  upon  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
teresting  letters  to  The  Nation  on  the  condi-  merce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
tion  and  prospects  of  that  section.    Returning  her.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  a 
from  this  tour  Mr.  Dennett  entered  the  office  former  president  of  the  Chamber:  "Mr.Sturges 
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was  born  at  Sonthport,  Conn.,  March  24, 1602,  a  lawyer,  Confederate  officer,  and  litterateur^ 
entered  the  service  of  R.  &  L.  Reed,  grocers,  of  Baltimore ;  died  in  that  citj,  aged  42  jean. 
in  Front  Street,  in  1821,  and  became  a  partner  He  was  tlie  oldest  son  of  Hon.  James  M.  Ba- 
in 1828,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  chanan,  U.  S.  minister  to  Denmark  from  1858 
Reed  &  S targes,  and  it  so  continued  till  1843.  to  1861 ;  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Colloge 
It  was  then  changed  to  Stnrges,  Bennet  &  Co.,  in  1853,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tbe 
and  again  in  1866  to  Sturges,  Arnold  &  Co.    In  Baltimore  bar,  where  he  practised  till  his  fa- 
1868  Mr.  Sturges  retired  from  active  business  ther's  appointment  to  Denmark,  when  he  ac- 
with  an  ample  fortune  and  a  reputation  for  companied  him  as  secretary  of  legation.   At  the 
probity  and  honor  which  is  better  than  earthly  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war  be  w«ct 
riches.    He  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  south  and  joined  the  First  Maryland  Artillery  as 
foremost  man  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade,  a  private.    Narrowly  escaping  death  from  an 
which  he  had  followed  for  so  many  years,  and  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  on  his  recovery  he 
was  recognized  as  a  wise  counseler  and  a  warm  entered  the  secret  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  steadfast  friend.   The  good  example  which  and  was  intrusted  with  delicate  and  dangerous 
he  lived  doubtless  did  much  to  impart  to  the  duties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio.    While 
whole  body  of  traders,  of  which  his  house  was  thus  in  the  Confederate  service,  he  wrote  and 
a  conspicuous  member,  that  character  for  in-  published  two  pamphlets,  *^  Maryland's  Hope,*' 
tegrity  and  upright  dealing  which  it  has  al-  and  "  Maryland's  Crisis,"  which  attracted  con- 
ways  borne,  which  it  still  maintains.    The  fol-  siderable  attention.    He  was  a  brilliaot  and 
lowing  extract  from  the  letter  addressed  to  logical  writer,  and  after  the  war  was  for  a  time 
him  by  his  brother  merchants  on  December  30,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
1867,  when  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  New  York  Trihune^  as  well  as  some  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con-  magazines.    His  death  was  occasioned  by  con- 
nected, exhibits  the  feeling  that  prompted  them  gestion  of  the  spine,  and  he  had  been  a  great 
in  their  invitation  to  meet  them  at  dinner :  sufferer  for  many  months. 
*Your  life  among  us  of  nearly  half  a  century,        Nov.  29. — ^Talbot,  Chableb  N.,  a  diatin- 
in  the  same  locality  in  Front  Street,  we  can  guished  merchant  of  New  York  City,  in  the 
only  say  has  been  such  as  commends  itself  to  Uhina  trade  for  many  years;  died  in  New  York 
every  one,  both  old  and  young,  who  regards  City,  aged  72  years.    He  was  a  grandson  of 
that  which  is  true  and  noble  in  mercantile  Commodore  Talbot.    When  a  very  young  man 
character.^    Mr.  Sturges  was  a  promoter  of  be  went  to  China,  where,  some  years  later,  be 
many  important  undertakings,  as  well  as  an  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  Olypbant  k 
able  coadjutor  in  all,  and  in  the  discharge  of  Co.  in  China.   Upon  his  return  to  this  coontir 
his  various  and  responsible  duties  he  was  al-  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  firm  of 
ways  governed  by  rectitude  of  purpose  and  an  Talbot,  Olyphant  &  Co.,  a  connection  which 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  trast.    Good  sense  he  retained  until  1849,  when  he  retired  from 
and  a  sound  Judgment  were  the  distinguishing  business.    Since  that  time  he  had  been  espe- 
characteristics  of  his  great  work  in  all  corpo-  cially  active  in  charitable  works  in  New  York 
rate  bodies.    As  one  of  the  founders  and  di-  City.    As  a  business  man  Mr.  Talbot  attained 
rectors  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  as  director  to  much  success,  was  given  to  no  display,  bot 
and  acting-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  adhered  through  life  to  the  strict  busing 
Railroad,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  direct-  principles  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  in 
ors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  his  youth.  He  was  noted  among  his  associaies 
and  as  vice-president  of  this  Association,  he  for  bis  great  purity  of  character,  integrity  of 
was  widely  known  and  held  in  high  regard,  purpose,  and  careful  business  habits,  and  in 
Nor  was  it  in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  his  later  life  he  carried  all  these  qualities  into 
counting-room,  and  in  the  Exchange,  that  he  his  labors  of  benevolence, 
was  chiefly  honored  and  beloved.    He  was  a       Nov,  — . — ^Bullock,  Andrsw  D.,  M.  D.,  print- 
recognized  patron  of  art.    In  the  Church  he  er,  preacher,  journalist,  and  physician;  dle<i 
manifested  the  virtues  of  the  Christian ;  in  so-  in  Wyoming  Territory,  aged  about  66  years. 
ciety,  the  unostentatious  attributes  of  a  gentle-  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  his  boyhooi 
man ;  in  the  service  of  his  country,  the  de-  and  worked  at  the  case  for  some  time;  he  vr&s 
voted  zeal  of  a  true  patriot ;  as  a  citizen,  the  then  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Bapii^ 
love  of  the  philanthropist,  never  forgetting  his  Church,  and  preached  acceptably  to  Baptist 
obligations  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  crip-  congregations  in  Leighton,  Palmer^  and  other 
pled,  but  extending  to  all  the  benefactions  of  places  in  Massachusetts.    He  next  entered  tiie 
a  warm  heart  and  of  an  open  hand.  The  hom-  editorial  profession,  and  was  on  the  editorial 
age  we  paid  the  good  man  when  living,  we  staff  of  the  Fall  River  New$^  the  8pringfiel<i 
desire  to  perpetuate  in  hallowed  memories;  ^nitm,  and  the  FishkiU  (N.  Y.)  i?eo0r(i^;dis- 
and  to  this  end  we  inscribe  on  our  minutes  the  satisfied  with  lournalism,  he  studied  medicine 
sentiments  that  are  graven  on  our  hearts — of  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  graduated  M.  D.,  and  prac- 
gratitude  for  this  life  of  uncommon  beauty,  of  tised  medicine  for  several  years  in  Rhode  Isl- 
sinoere  sorrow  for  our  own  great  loss,  ana  of  and,  whence  he  emigrated  three  or  four  years 
our  sympathy  for  the  family  of  the  bereaved.'*  since  to  Wyoming  Territory. 

Nov,  29. — BUOHANAN,    WiLUAM  JSFFEBSON,  Dec,     1.  —  LuTBOBOITM,     GiDKONf    M.   D.,  • 
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learned  and  accompliahed  but  somewhat  eccen-  homeward  from  California,  from  gangrene,  fol- 
trio  physician  and  scientist ;  died  in  Brenham,  lowing  a  slight  injury  of  the  foot,  in  the  60th 
Washington  Oonnty,  Texas,  aged  88  years,  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Oanaan, 
He  was  a  native  of  (Georgia,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  Litchfield  Oonnty,  Conn.,  in  January,  1815. 
and  in  1812  was  a  member  of  General  Floyd^s  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1836,  and 
brigade  of  dragoons.  Though  actively  engaged  almost  inmiediately  afterward  began  the  study 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  many  of  law  in  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  K.  Y., 
years,  he  very  early  gained  a  reputation  as  an  with  Killian  Miller,  and  afterward  studied 
accurate,  painstaking,  and  skillful  observer  in  under  the  direction  of  Ambrose  L.  Jordan, 
natural  science.  He  devoted  his  leisure  for  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
fourteen  years  to  the  study  of  the  habits  of  the  tered  into  practice  at  Hudson,  with  his  broth- 
red  ant,  and  his  monograph  on  that  subject  is  er,  the  late  Colonel  Cowles,  of  the  One 
said  to  be  as  interesting  as  Huberts  on  the  bee.  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  New  York  Vol- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  scientific  unteers,  who  was  killed  at  Port  Hudson, 
societies  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  was  He  continued  in  practice  at  Hudson  for  some 
a  frequent  and  valued  correspondent  of  the  years,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1858.  He 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  Prof.  Liebig,  Charles  was  soon  after  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
Darwin,  and  other  distinguished  scientists  preme  Court  by  Governor  Clark,  and,  at  the 
abroad.  He  had  contributed  numerous  articles  end  of  his  first  term,  was  reappointed  to  fill  a 
of  importance  to  the  ^^  Transactions  "  of  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Judge  Morris, 
natural  history  societies,  the  Journal  of  the  His  first  appointment  was  made  without  so- 
Franklin  In$tUuU^  and  the  Smithsonian  ^^  Ke-  licitation  on  nis  part  or  that  o^his  friends,  and 
ports.''  One  of  his  eccentricities  was  said  to  was  entirely  unasked  for.  On  leaving  the 
be,  that  every  Christmas  morning,  at  daylight.  Supreme  Court,  he  engaged  in  private  practice 
for  fifty-three  years,  he  stood  in  the  door  of  with  Chief-Justice  Barbour,  afterward  of  the 
his  house,  barefoot  and  in  his  night-clothes,  Superior  Court,  and  had  since  that  time  en- 
and  played  the  Scotch  air  of  ^^  Killiecrankie ''  on  joyed  a  large  counsel  business. 
a  fiddle  made  specially  for  him  in  Paris  in  1820.  Dee,  6. — Kimball,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an 

Dec.  1. — Tylbb,  Lieutenant -Colonel  and  able  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Brevet  Msjor-General  Robebt  0.,  U.  S.  Army,  (Dutch)  Church ;  died  at  Newburg,  N.  Y^  of 
Chief  of  the  Second  Military  District  of  the.  apoplexy,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  a  gallant  officer  in  Kimball  was  bom  in  Newburg,  August  17, 
the  late  civil  war,  bom  in  New  York  City,  1820,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1889, 
about  1882,  but  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  from  the 
from  boyhood.  He  graduated  from  the  Hart-  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
ford  High  School  in  1849,  and  immediately  in  1844.  He  was  first  settled  as  pastor  of  tiiie 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hamptonburg,  Orange 
whence  he  graduated  in  1868  as  brevet  second-  County,  and  was  afterward  settled  at  Brock- 
lieutenant  of  artOlery,  and  in  December  fol-  port,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  In  1865  he 
lowing  received  his  commission  as  second-  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery.  He  was  on  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  remained 
frontier  duty  for  several  years,  and  in  Septem-  in  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
ber,  1656,  had  been  promoted  to  a  first-lieu-  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1871. 
tenancy.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun-  Dee.  10. — Colahan,  Stephen  J.,  a  young  but 
teer  service  January  15, 1866 ;  and  on  August  brilliant  political  leader  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
17th  of  that  year  was  appointed  chief-quarter-  died  in  that  city  of  albuminuria,  aged  88  years, 
master  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  having  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Clerk  of  the 
the  ftdl  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  City  Court  and  Assemblyman-elect  from  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  he  was  severely  wound-  seventh  Assembly  district.  He  had  served 
ed  in  the  leg.  and  it  is  related  of  him  that,  as  a  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  was  a  member  of 
surgeon  was  about  to  amputate  the  limb,  he  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867, 
drew  a  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
who  should  attempt  amputation.  He  saved  from  his  district  in  1872. 
his  limb  thereby,  though  he  suffered  much  Dee.  10. — ^Maeshall,  Thomas  W.,  a  young 
from  the  wound,  and  was  made  permanently  landscape  and  genre  vdxni&r  of  great  promise; 
lame.  After  his  assignment  to  the  South,  with  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  24th  year  of 
headquarters  in  Louisville,  in  1866,  he  went  to  his  age.  Though  his  opportunities  for  art-study 
San  Francisco,  and  then  made  a  voyage  around  had  been  limited  and  his  training  desultory,  he 
the  world,  on  completing  which,  he  was  or-  had  produced  some  very  beautiful  landscapes 
dered  to  New  York,  and  last  year  was  assigned  and  interiors.  His  ''  A  Late  Afternoon  in  the 
to  duty  in  Boston,  where  he  died  of  neuralgia  Forest  at  Eeene  Flats,  Adirondacks,"  his 
of  the  heart.  *^  L'Abbaye  de  Villiers,"  and  his  *^  Interior  at 

Dee.  2.— OowLBS,  Edwabd  PrrKiN,  an  erai-  Barbison,  France,"  were  among  his  best.    He 

nent  New  York  Jurist,  who  was  for  two  terms  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 

one  of  the  Judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors. 

New  York ;  di^  at  Chicago,  HI.,  on  his  way  Dec.  11. — Cate,  Asa  P.,  a  New  Hampshire 
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politician  and  political  leader,  a  member  of  the  nate  from  West  Point  in  1832 ;  died  in  Balti- 

State  Senate  in  1848  or  1844^  Democratic  can-  more,  ag«d  65  years.    On  his  graduation  from 

didate  for  Governor  in  1858,  1859,  and  1860,  West  Point,  he  was  made  seooDd-lientenant  in 

and  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate ;  died  in  tbe  Fourth  Artillery.    He  resigned  in  NoTom- 

Ooncord,  K.  H.  ber,  1883.    He  returned  to  Maryland,  and  took 

Dec.  18.  —  Roberts,  Mrs.  Oabouns  D.  charge  of  his  farm  at  Oxford,  Md.,  from  1834 
(Sioth),  wife  of  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  to  1861,  being  inspector,  brigadier-general,  and 
New  York ;  died  in  London,  Eng.  She  was  a  mtgor-general  of  the  Maryland  ndlitia,  Com- 
daughter  of  the  late  Normand  Smith,  Jr.,  of  missioner  of  Public  Works  from  1841  to  1851, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  highly  educated,  and  car-  superintendent  of  the  military  department  of 
ried  to  her  prominent  and  exalted  position,  as  the  Maryland  Military  Academy  at  Oxford, 
the  wife  of  a  great  merchant,  the  graces  of  a  Md.,  1847-^57 ;  was  U.  8.  consul  at  Mayagnes, 
well-cultivated  and  remarkable  intellect,  a  Porto  Rico,  W.  L,  1849-50;  collector  of  cos- 
sweet  and  winning  manner,  an  ardent  yet  un-  toras  for  Oxford,  Md.,  1857-'60 ;  presid^it  of 
obtrusive  piety,  great  executive  ability,  and  a  National  Agricultural  Society,  1858-^60,  and 
benevolent,  philanthropic  disposition,  which  of  the  Maryland  &  Delaware  Railroad  Oom- 
enabled  her  to  devise  wise  measures  for  the  pany,  1855- 61.  He  took  part  wi^  the  Gonfed- 
relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as  crates  in  the  late  civil  war,  but  was  not,  we 
to  give  liberally  for  their  help.  Mrs.  Roberts  believe,  in  any  important  action, 
was  the  acknowledged,  though  never  the  self-  Det,  24.— Ghasb,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  tbe  Hon. 
appointed,  leader  in  many  of  the  organizations  Franklin  Chase,  late  U.  S.  consul-general  at 
for  the  aid  of  the  suffering.  Tampioo,  Mex. ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged 

Dee.  18. — Sitj^    Rev.    Fredebiok   W.,  an  65  years.    She  was- a  woman  of  remarkaUe 

Episcopal  clergyman,  rector  for  sixteen  years  bravery  and  executive  ability ;   bom  in  the 

of  St.  Ambrose  Church,  and  a  most  active  and  north  of  Ireland  in  1809,  emigrated  to  this 

devoted  philanthropist,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  country  in  1818,  and  acquired  a  good  general 

the  miserable,  and  the  unfortunate ;  die<l  in  and  mercantile  education  to  assist  her  brother 

New  York  City,  aged  62  years.  in  his  business.    In  1832,  with  her  brother, 

Dec,  18. — ^Umbsohbidbn,  Franz,  a  German  she  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence,  in 
scholar,  revolutionist,  and  journalist,  a  resident  August,  1884,  to  Tampico,  where  she  became 
of  the  United  States  since  1852 ;  died  at  New-  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chase,  to  whom  she  was 
ark,  N.  J.,  in  his  54th  year.  He  was  born  in  married  in  1886.  In  1846,  during  the  Mexican 
Gruenstadt,  Rhenish  Bavaria;  was  educated  War,  on  account  of  his  official  character  as 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  U.  S.  consul,  Mr.  Chase  was  compelled  to 
studying  law  and  political  economy  at  both,  leave  the  city  of  Tampico,  but,  with  his  con- 
In  1848  he  plunged  into  the  revolution,  trav-  ourrence,  Mrs.  Chase  remained  to  protect  the 
eling  and  making  inflammatory  speeches.  His  Government  property,  the  records  of  the  con- 
oration  over  the  sanguinary  death  of  Robert  salate,  and  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
Blum  was  so  revolutionary  in  its  tone,  that  he  pie.  In  his  absence  an  infuriated  mob  at- 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  France.  When  the  tempted  to  tear  down  the  flag  that  floated  over 
revolution  broke  out  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  he  her  residence,  whereupon  Mra.  Chase  ascended 
returned,  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and  was  to  the  house-top,  and  declared  that  no  one 
made  m^jor  and  adjutant  on  the  staff  of  Gen-  should  touch  that  flag  except  over  her  dead 
eral  Blenker.  He  was  present  at  the  ocoupa-  body.  With  revolver  in  hand,  she  defied 
tion  of  Worms  and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  them.  That  flag  had  such  priceless  Talne  in 
of  Landau.  He  was  subsequently  made  a  civil  her  memory  that  she  never  parted  with  it,  and 
commissioner  with  Dr.  Greiner,  who  recently  her  husband  draped  her  casket  in  its  folds  when 
died  in  Newark.  He  then  went  to  Baden  un-  her  remains  awaited  removal  to  the  final  rest- 
der  General  Sigel,  and  when  the  latter  was  ing-place.  When  Mr.  Chase  left  Tampico,  in 
defeated  he  went  to  Switzerland.  During  his  1846,  he  confided  to  his  wife  all  his  plans,  and 
absence  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  authorized  her  to  use  his  fortune  for  their 
In  Switzerland  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and  consummation.  So  successfully  did  t)^  brave 
was  expelled  in  April,  1852,  to  appease  Louis  lady  carry  them  out,  that  she  communicated 
Napoleon.  In  May,  1852,  he  came  to  Newark,  with  Commodore  Conner,  then  commanding 
and  resumed  the  occupation  of  teaching.  In  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Menco, 
the  Fremont  campaign  he  joined  the  Repub-  and  the  city  of  Tampioo  through  her  instru- 
lican  party,  and  in  1859  he  cooperated  with  mentality  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
tbe  Democrats.  In  1860  he  became  local  edi-  American  forces  without  expenditore  of  life 
tor  of  the  Nefa  York  Staatt  Zeitung^  which  or  treasure.  The  letters  written  to  Mr.  Bo- 
position  he  flUed  till  1864,  when  he  returned  chanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  detailing  her 
to  Newark  and  started  the  Newark  Volismann,  plans,  created  a  conviction  in  his  mind  of  Uie 
In  1867  he  took  the  editorial  chair  of  the  capture  of  the  city  before  its  consanmiAtioii. 
NetD  Jersey  Demohrat,  and  from  1869  to  1871  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Chase's  agency  in  this  im- 
he  edited  the  Volkemann.  portant  event,  and  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 

Dee,  22. — Tilohman,  General  Tench,  an  in-  ciation  of  her  heroism,  the  army  named  the 

fluential  citizen  of  Talbot  County,  Md.,  a  grad-  fortress  of  the  city  Fort  Ann,  and  the  ladies  of 
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New  Orleans  presented  to  ier  a  service  of  from  want,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  na- 
plate.  Mi*8.  Chase  remained  in  Tampioo  as  tive  of  Coblentz,  Germany,  highly  educated, 
her  residence  nntil  1871,  when  her  husband  and  when  he  first  came  to  the  United  States 
resigned  his  position  and  took  up  his  abode  in  was  employed  on  a  Baltimore  paper.  In  1861 
Brooklyn.  During  the  many  years  of  her  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
residence  in  Tampico,  Mrs.  Chase  dispensed  StaaU  Zeitnng^  and  in  1867  associate-editor 
with  great  liberality  a  gracious  hospitality  to  of  the  New- Yorker  Journal,  Being  very  near- 
all  Americans  who  visited  that  city  in  naval,  sighted,  he  was  run  over  by  a  street-car,  and 
military,  or  civil  life.  Upon  her  last  voyage  his  leg  fractured.  The  Journal  supported  him 
home  to  the  United  States  a  little  child  stum-  durinff  the  long  »ckness  which  followed,  and 
bled  and  fell  down  the  hatchway  of  the  steamer,  after  his  recovery,  his  sight  failing,  he  relln- 
With  characteristic  bravery  and  forgetfalness  quished  newspaper  -  work,  and  gave  private 
of  self,  Mrs.  Chase  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  instruction  in  the  languages ;  but  after  a  time 
succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  the  child — as  his  pupils  failed  him,  and  he  was  without  em- 
events  proved,  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  for  ployment  and  without  money,  and  in  despera- 
she  then  received  an  injury,  disregarded  by  tion  took  his  own  life. 

her  at  the  time,  which  produced  cancer  of  the  Dee,  27. — Russell,  John^  an  extensive  cut- 
breast,  of  which  she  died.  Although  her  suf-  lery-manufacturer,  ofFitchburg;diedatGreen- 
fering8  were  intense,  she  never  murmured,  and,  field,  Mass.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  bom 
when  informed  that  an  operation  had  become  in  Greenfield,  in  1797,  removed  to  Georgia  in 
necessary,  she  said  she  was  ready,  and,  refas-  1816,  was  in  business  there  till  1880,  when  he 
ing  aniBsthetics,  submitted  without  fiinching,  retorned,  and  in  1881  commenced  the  manu- 
althongh  the  operation  was  unusually  pro-  facture  of  cutlery  at  Fitchburg,  importing  Eog- 
longed.  lish  mechanics,  and  expending  large  sums  for 

Dee,  20. — Bteslt,  D.  C,  a  New  Orleans  machinery.  Eventually  the  firm  arrived  at 
journalist,  and  former  Confederate  officer,  shot  such  excellence  that  their  cutlery  took  the 
in  a  rencontre  with  ex-Grovemor  Warmoth  in  place  of  the  English,  and  importation  of  that 
New  Orleans,  and  died  there  in  his  48th  year,  class  of  goods  virtually  ceased. 
He  was  by  profession  a  printer,  and  came  to  Dee.  28. — Cahpbell,  Rev.  Alfbbd  E.,  D.  D., 
New  Orleans  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where  he  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  brother 
was  employed  on  several  journals.  He  was  of  Judge  W.  W.  Campbell,  and  for  a  number 
foreman  of  the  old  Commercial  Bulletin  from  of  years  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
1856  to  1861,  and  then  went  into  the  Confed-  eign Christian  Union;  died  atCastleton,  Rens- 
erate  army  ss  a  lieutenant.  He  fought  the  selaer  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
war  through,  and  at  Atlanta  was  four  times  bom  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1802, 
wounded.  After  the  war,  he  was  clerk  of  the  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1820,  in  the 
Third  District  Court  for  two  terms,  until  1872;  same  class  with  W.  H.  Seward,  Tayler  Lewis, 
in  February,  1874,  he  became  business  man-  Chancellor  Kent,  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok,  and  others. 
ager  and  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  He  studied  theology  and  entered  the  Presby- 
I^eto  Orleane  Bulletin,  of  which  he  was  also  terian  ministry,  preaching  successively  at  Pal- 
one  of  tiie  editors.  He  was  strongly  in  sym-  myra,  Ithaca,  etc.,  and  finally  becoming  pastor 
pathy  with  the  White  League  movement,  and  of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  in  New  York, 
had  considerable  political  influence  in  his  party.  From  this  pastorate  he  went  to  the  secretary- 

Dee,  26.— <?BOCKEB,  Colonel  Alvah,  a  large  ship  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 

manufacturer,  railroad-manager,  and  member  Union,  which  he  resigned  in  1873,  and  returned 

of  Congress  from  the  tenth  Massachusetts  dis-  to  his  country  home  at  Castleton. 

trict;  died  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.  Dee,  29. — Smeth,  Migor-General  Mobgan  L., 

He  was  bom  at  Leominster,  in  1801,  and  at  U.  S.  Vols.,  a  gallant  and  meritorious  officer  in 

eight  years  of  age  was  placed  in  a  factory,  the  Mexican  and  late  civil  war,  former  United 

He  acquired  a  fair  education,  and  engaged  in  States    consul  at  Honolulu ;   died  at  Jersey 

the  manufacture  of  paper  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  City,  N.  J.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  aged  56 

but  in  1823  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and  from  years.    He  was  boni  in  Oswego  County,  N. 

small  beginnings  became  eventually  the  most  Y.,  and  when  yet  young  left  his  father's  house 

ezteuEdve  paper-manufacturer  in  the  Union,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private  soldier. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem-  He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican 

bly  in  1836,  1842,  and  1843,  and  also  served  War,  and  was  made  sergeant  for  his  bravery, 

two  terms  in  the  State  Senate.    In  1871  he  After  that  war  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 

was  elected  to  fill  Governor  Washburn's  unex-  was  in  business  there  and  in  the  West  for  a 

pired  term  in  Congress,  and  was  subsequently  number  of  years.    At  the  commencement  of 

redlected  by  a  large  mfl^jority.    He  was  a  per-  the  late  civil  war  he  offered  to  raise  a  regi- 

sistent  advocate  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  project,  ment  of  men  from  Illmois  and  Missouri,  com- 

and  was  identified  with  the  railroad  interests  posed  of  men  who  would  never  retreat  nor 

of  Northern  Massachusetts.  abandon  the  field  under  any  circumstances. 

Dee,  27. — Gobtz,  Morit2,  a  journalist  and  The  regiment  was  formed,  and,  in  the  words 

teacher,  of  German  birth,  but  resident  in  the  of  a  Confederate  general,  "they  fought  like 

United  States  since  1855 ;  committed  suicide  devils,  and  they  never  knew  when  tliey  were 
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whipped."  At  the  oaptare  of  Fort  Donelson  of  the  Oommoa  Coanoil  and  of  the  OonumttM 
Colonel  Smith  led  his  regiment  in  a  gallant  of  Seventy,  and  an  inflaentifld  member  of  the 
charge,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  Union  Leagae  Olnb,  and  connected  with  most 
Ills  brother,  Giles  A.  Smith,  commanded  a  of  the  movements  in  New  York  Citj  leading 
brigade  at  tlie  same  time.  In  front  of  Vicks-  to  the  advancement  of  literature  and  art 
barg,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  before  Ohatta-  OHIO.  The  Sixty-first  General  AssembW 
nooga,  and  in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  Sonth-  organized  January  5tb,  and  a^oomed  April 
west.  General  Smith  served  with  distinguished  20th  until  December.  It  had  a  strong  Demo- 
gallantry  under  General  Grant,  who  repeated-  cratic  majority  in  each  branch.  In  his  Idao- 
ly  recognized  his  valor  and  bravery.  When  garal  address,  Governor  Allen  urged  the  re- 
General  Grant  was  called  to  Washington,  Gen-  duction  of  taxes  and  appropriations.  Daring 
oral  Smith  reported  to  General  Sherman,  un-  the  first  session  the  General  Assembly  passed 
der  whom  he  marched  with  his  command  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  general  laws,  the 
the  sea.  On  that  march  he  distinguished  him-  most  notable  of  which  were  a  number  of  lavs 
seU^  and  was  made  a  ma^ior-general,  and  given  changing  the  control  of  the  several  benevolent, 
the  command  of  a  division.  After  the  move-  reformatory,  and  punitive  institutions  of  the 
ment  in  front  of  Atlanta,  which  compelled  the  State.  On  the  1st  of  December  the  General 
surrender  of  that  place,  General  Sherman,  in  Assembly  reassembled,  and  continued  in  Ees- 
referring  to  General  Smith,  used  the  following  sion  until  the  holidays.  In  his  address  at  the 
words :  "  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  ac-  opening  of  the  adjourned  session,  Governor 
tion  I  ever  knew."  During  one  of  his  battles  Allen  made  a  brief  review  of  the  affairs  of  the 
General  Smith  was  struck  with  a  Mini6-ball  State  during  the  year,  and  renewed  the  reoom- 
in  the  back,  just  above  the  hip-bone.  The  mendations  of  his  inaugural  address  that  ex- 
ball  penetrated  to  the  bone,  a  piece  of  which  penses  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
was  removed  before  the  bullet  could  be  ex-  practicable  limit.  Full  reports  from  aU  the 
tracted.  Although  he  was  terribly  wounded,  departments  of  the  State  government,  showing 
after  a  few  months  he  presented  himself  for  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  were  afterward 
daty  again,  but  was  denied  the  command  of  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
his  division,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  was  too  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
enfeebled  to  perform  the  duties.  General  present  financial  condition  of  the  State : 
Sherman  offered  him  the  command  of  any  post  On  the  I5th  day  of  Noyember,  isrjs,  the 
he  might  name,  and  he  chose  Memphis,  Tenn.       P^^*^  funded  debt  of  the  State  was |8jlil,oe2 10 

He  was  provided  with  an  order  to  take  com-  The  redemptions  during  the  year 

mand  of  that  post,  but  when  he  arrived  there    were 

he  found  his  friend  General  Oadwallader  0.    lo^^  of  iwo $198,960  oo 

Washburn  in  command,  and  forbore  showing  Loan  of  i875i !.'!!!!! !!.'!.'!!!!!     92,10000 

him  the  order  for  his  deposition.     Gener^    Loanofisei U76  80 

Smith  passed  on  to  Vioksburg,  and  took  com-         Total Sii,8S880 

maud  there.    While  at  Vicksburg  he  ordered  ^  .  .    .,     ^r       v    «  .^.             ^.w^,.^^ 

a  court-martial  on  thirteen  negroes  charged         OutBtondlng November  15, isr4 r.98M0538 

with  murdering  a  family  of  white  people.  The  ^   Of  this  amount  $22,865  had  ceased  to  draw 

negroes  were  convicted  and  executed  by  his  interest,  having  been  called  in  for  redemption ; 

order.    This  put  an  end  to  similar  outrages  in  bo  that  the  interest-bearing  funded  debt  is 

that  region.    After  the  close  of  the  war  Gen-  $7,965,840.80. 

eral  Smith  was  appointed  United. States  con-  The  local  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the 

sul  at  Honolulu.     He  subsequently  declined  Ist  day  of  September,  1874,  was  as  follows : 

the  Governorship  of  Colorado,  and  acted  as    Debts  of  counties |8,48t^et 

counsel  for  the  collection  of  claims.     At  the  Debts  of  townships,  Indnding  debts  ere* 

timA  nf  "hifl  rlAafJi  ."hft  was  or^nntkoft^  xa^\th  fha  ated  bj  boards  of  education  other  than 

wme  01  nis  aeawi  •  ne  was  connectea  wi tn  me      f^r  separate  school  districta saaas  w 

Olephane  Bnck  Company,  of  W  ashmgton,  and  Debts  of  cities  (first  and  second  class). .. .     I5,889kns  8S 

supervised  the  erection  of  buildings  by  the  glSgSJirrdiSfricu'&o: •.:".::.     iKo 

company.  __j 

Dee,  ^1, — ^Varnttm,  JosBPH  B.,  a  prominent         ToUl •si,e8i,007  as 

and  influential   citizen  of  New  Y^ork  City,  Meigs  County  not  reported. 

several  times  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla-  The  amount  of  reimbursable  debt,  therefore, 

ture,  and  always  identified  with  its  best  inter-    jg 

ests ;  died  in  Astoria,  L.  I.,  in  the  57th  year  of  g^                                     *7  gas  «5  80 

his  age.    He  was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  Local.*.".'.'.'.''.'.**.'.'.*.'.'!.*.'.'.'."*.'!  li,'888!W7  86 

in  1818,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  graduated  from  — ^ ^ 

Yale  oouege  in  1888,  studied  law  but  did  not  trJ^^iibi::::::":::::::::::::::"  liSSf  * 

seek  admission  to  the  bar  until  1849.     He  was  

a  member  of  the  Legislature  in   1846,  1849,  Aggregate  debts  in  Ohio  (Stote,  local,   _^_^« 

1851,  and  1857,  and  in  one  of  these  terms  he  "^'''"^  ^^'^ WJBT^smss 

was  Speaker  of  the  House.    He  was  at  one  The  local  indebtedness  in  this  statement  is 

time  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  his  district,  reckoned  to  September  1,  1874,  and  the  State 

but  failed  of  an  election.    He  was  a  member  debt  to  Noveml^r  15,  1874. 
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Th«  balance  in  the  State  TreasnTy  on  the  yield  was  1,074,906  buBhelfl,  againBt  1,528,266 

ri^i^XM^SSlS^'^^r^iiisii:-      ^^'^  "  bnahels..  The  acreage  of  buckwheat  was  21.- 

956.61,  for  the  flecal  year  ending  NoTem-  047,  against  84,882  acres  in  1872,  and  the  crop 

beri5, 1874.  were B,8MJ45  67  217,094  bushels,  against  266,807  bushels. 

Amount  of  ftiode  in  Treas'y  for  the  yr,    |6,oa4,88S  09  The  total  breadth  planted  to  all  kinds  of 

The  disbarsementii.  includius  tmaBfere,  grain   in    1873   was    5,036,806    acres,    against 

dariiig  the  year  have  been _B.811,W490  5^286,495  acres  in  1872.     The  total  crop  raised 

Balance  in  the  Tresflnry  Nor.  15, 1874.       fSia^SO?  19  in  1873  was  125,557,700  bashels,  against  149,- 

The  taxes  levied  in  1878,  coUectible  in  1874,  ^^J^fi^St^               ^  1878  was  1,315,157 

J^'"®"*                                               •K^^oroo*  acres,  while  in  1872  it  was  1,822,387.     The 

c!fiiSt5^Viiiv.:::::::::::;::::::::::::;  ^'IS^m^  n^^^ter  of  tons  of  hay  saved  in  isra  was 

l^elinqaencieaandforfeitores 848,106  75  1,802,164,   and  in  1872,    1,270,779.      The  de- 

-.  *-i                                            •on  ATA  AKQ  oa  crease  in  the  acreage  of  timothy  meadows  in 

Total f 28,474,459  98  .-,       o^   a.           i  •   i_    il        v                 •                    j.      j-i 

•Ji    .        ►,  ^^^  State,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily 

The  taxes  levied  m  1874,  collectible  m  1875,  fo^  several  years,  still  continues.    The  highest 

*re —  point  reached  was  in  1867,  when  the  breadth 

State  taxes U^JSS'SS  S  o^  meadow  was  ly586,704  acres;  from  that  it 

S21S?nSdL?Jid"rfeui^^^^^                       m^  S  lias  gone  down  by  regukr  degrees  to  the  pres- 

ent  figore  ofl,315,157  acres. 

Total $27,614,789  16  In  clover  651,158  acres  yielded  568,048  tons 

The  taxable  valuations  in  Ohio,  as  shown  of  hay,  and  205,944  bushels  of  seed,  with  64,- 

by  the  grand  duplicate  of  1874,  are —  089  acres  ploughed  under  for  manure.    The 

Real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  vinages  $854,849,199  00  figures   for   1872   were  549,557    acres    sown, 

Beal  estate  not  In  cities,  towns,  nor  vll-  498,171  tons  of  hay  produced,  808,903  bushels 

p^Siip^ipVi^':::::::::::::::::::::::  ^;isi;^  S  ^^^^^  saved,  and  51,552  acres  ploughed  under 

for  manure. 

„^Totei.... .....$1,580,379,824  00  The  flax  statistics  show  a  great  decrease  in 

^?uSte  of^im'Sr'*'^''  ^"^  f.™?".  .f :    $18,1M,685  00  acreage  and  yield,  the  number  of  acres  culti- 

^, .   .                 .           .  „  vated  being  43,650,  against  72,078  in  1872, 

This  mcrease  arises  as  follows :  ^^^  ^^^  ^^?^^  ^  1878  being  167,510  bushelsl 

Ou  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  $11,900,999  00  -..j    Tionnda   of  fibre   ftaved   heinff   5  070  788 

On  personal  property?. .' 2,610,880  00  ana  pounus  01  UDre  saveu  oemg  «^^'"»<j^^ 

against  457,879  bushels  of  seed  and  9,060,588 

^J^^  increaM.... ..................  $14,511,879  00  pounds  of  fibre  the  preceding  year. 

Bednction  in  valnatton  of  real  estate  not  *^  rri,^«^   «,««  «   «™4.  ^«n:J«^*p  ;«    -r^^*-^*^,.^^ 

in  cities,  towns,  nor  Tillages 1,407,194  00  There  was  a  great  falhng  off  in  potatoes 

also.    The  number  of  acres  was  78,199,  against 

Ketincresse. $18,104,685  00  io5,896  acres  in  1872,  and  the  yield  5,966,816 

Considering  the  general  stagnation  of  busi-  bushels,  against  7,832,297  bushels. 

ness  during  the  year,  this  exhibit  is  a  remark-  Tobacco  had  a  smi^ler  acreage  and  a  much 

able  indication  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  larger  yield,  43,850  acres  producing  89,572,558 

material  resources  of  the  State.  pounds,  against  84,900,996  poimds  from  46,227 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  based  acres  in  1872.    This  was  much  the  largest  crop 

on  the  returns  collected  by  the  township  as-  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  State  for  nine  years. 

sessors  showing  the  crop  statistics  of  1878  and  In  dairy  products  there  was  a  decrease  in 

part  of  1874,  presents  Uie  foUowing  facts :  the  amount  of  butter  and  an  increase  in  cheese, 

The  acreage  of  wheat  for  1878  was  1,742,756,  the  pounds  of  butter  produced  being  48,538,- 

beisg  181,539  acres  more  than  in  1872.    The  865,  and  of  cheese  86,668,530,  against  45,418,- 

jield  was  21,974,885  bushels,  showing  an  in-  066  pounds  of  butter  and  84,403,857  pounds 

crease  of  8,886,721  bushels.    Kot  only  were  the  of  cheese  in  1872.    There  has  been  a  steady 

acreage  and  total  yield  much  larger,  but  the  increase  in  the  production  of  cheese  for  sev- 

yield  was  also  more  than  a  bushel  and  one-third  erid  years,  the  total  for  1878  being  in  excess 

per  acre  greater  in  1878  than  in  1872.  of  tiiat  for  any  previous  year,  and  double  that 

The  number  of  acres  planted  to  com  was  for  some  years  within  the  present  decade, 

2,400,295,  and  the  yield  81,598,828  bushels,  as  while  the  yield  of  butter  is  a  little  under  the 

against  2,520,253  bushels  in  1872,  and  a  yield  average  for  the  previous  three  years, 

of  103,053,284.    There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  The  acreage  of  sorghum  was  much  less  in 

breadth  planted  to  corn,  and  a  more  than  pro-  1878  than  in  1872,  being  9,426  acres,  against 

portionate  decrease  of  crop  raised.  12,932  acres,  but  the  yield  of  sugar  was  much 

Of  oats  there  were  791,927  acres  sown  in  greater,  being  52,242  pounds,  against  84;599 
1873,  as  against  971,494  acres  in  1872,  with  a  pounds.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  syrup, 
yield  of  20,401,158  bushels  against  25,825,742  being  but  676,918  gallons,  against  968,180  gal- 
bushels.  The  acreage  of  rye  was  80,408,  Ions.  The  acreage  of  sorghum  is  steadily  de- 
against  25,166  acres  the  year  previous,  and  a  creasing. 

crop  of  291,829  bushels,  against  295,843  bush-  The  number  of  pounds  of  maple-sugar  made 

ela.    Barley  was  sown  to  the  extent  of  49,872  in  the  season  of  1874  was  2,160,072,  and  the 

acres,  against  72,488  acres  in  1872,  and  the  gallons  of  maple  oyrup  876,848. 
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The  number  of  acres  planted  to  vineyard  in  of  $29,195,024;  21  banks  incorporated  uidar 

1878  was  818,  and  in  1872  it  was  941.    The  act  of  Febrnary  24,  1845,  with  a  capital  of 

whole  namber  of  acres  in  the  vineyards  in  1878  $658,666 ;  82  savings-banks  incorporated  midt;r 

was  19,649.    The  namber  of  pounds  of  grapes  act  of  February  26,  1878,  with  a  capital  of 

gathered  in  that  year  was  6,607,653,  against  $1,879,824:  190  private  banks,  with  a  capita 

10,016,427  pounds  in  1872.    The  gallons  of  of  $8,502,414;    making  the  total  number  cf 

wme  pressed  in  1873  numbered  208,289,  and  banks  408,  and  total  capital  $40,285,428. 

in  1872  the  number  of  gallons  was  425,923.  The  general  financial  depression  has  beaa 

The  orchard-crop  showed  a  material  falling  felt  by  the  railroad  interest  of  the  State  more 

off  from  the  figures  of  1872.    The  number  of  than  by  any  other  interest.    But  few  new  lines 

acres  reported  in  orchard  was  885,829,  against  have  been  projected,  and  several  roads  that 

891,550  acres  the  previous  year.    The  yield  would  have  been  built  under  more  favorable 

was  11,843,431  bushels  of  apples  in  1878,  and  circumstances  have  been  temporarily  aban- 

21,632,475  acres  in  1872;    94,516  bushels  of  doned.    The  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  &  Chiei- 

peaches,  against  405,619  bushels  in  1872 ;  80,-  go  Company  has  completed  one  hundred  and 

033  bushels  of  pears,  against  153,968  bushels  ten  miles  of  new  track  daring  the  year;  the 

in  1872.    The  apple-crop  was  not  much  below  PainesviUe  &  Youngstown  Company  has  oom- 

the  usual  crop,  tiiat  of  1 872  being  exceptionally  pie  ted  thirty-nine  miles  of  narrow-gauge  track ; 

larger,  but  the  peach-crop  of  1873  was  an  the  Marietta,  Pittsburg  &    Cleveland  Com- 

almost  total  failure  as  compared  with  a  succes-  pany  has  completed  nineteen  miles  of  new 

sion  of  previous  years.  track ;  the  Lake  Erie  A  Louisville  Companj 

The  sweet-potato  acreage  in  1878  was  2,692  has  completed  eight  miles;  the  Toledo  and 

acres,  and  the  yield  170,370  bushels;  in  1872  Maumee  Company  has  completed  seven  miles; 

it  was  3,026  and  215,032  bushels.  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  &  Lake  Michi^ 

The  statistics  of  land  owned  in  1878  show  Company  has  completed  twenty-seven  miles; 
8,117,830  acres  under  cultivation,  4,855,425  the  Baltimore  Short  Lino  Company  has  corn- 
acres  in  pasture,  4,085,969  acres  of  wood-land,  pleted  thirty  miles;  and  the  Cincinnati  & 
and  541,  022  acres  lying  waste,  making  a  total  Whitewater  Valley  Company  has  completed 
of  acres  owned  20,708,322.  two  miles.    This  makes  a  total  of  nearly  tiro 

The  clip  of  wool  reported  was  17,175,465  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  new  track 

pounds,   against  17,586,209  pounds  in  1872.  The  reports  made  by  the  county  recorders 

The  returns  show  180,906  dogs  to  be  registered  show  that  19,441  new  buildings,  valued  at 

in  the  State.    The  number  of  sheep  killed  by  $12,293,365,   were  erected  within  the  year 

dogs  in  1873  was  85,440,  and  35,124  iz^ured,  ending  April  30,  1874,  being  a  decrease  of  S09 

making  an  agppregate  of  injury  to  sheep  by  in  the  number  erected,  and  an  increase  of 

dogs  $157,094.75.     The  total  loss  in  1872  was  $170,000  in  value,  as  compared  with  the  repor: 

$160,841.75.    The  total  loss  from  dogs  sus-  for  the  previous  year, 

tained  by  the  owners  of  sheep  in  the  State  for  The  number  of  deeds  recorded  during  the 

the  past  four  years  is  $638,930.  year  was  80,781 ;  leases  recorded,  2,846 ;  mort- 

The  number  of  horses  listed  for  taxation  in  gages  recorded,  50,101;    money  secured  br 

1874  was  729,808;  value,  $45,932,368;  aver-  mortgages,  $62,008,951 ;  mortgs^s  other  than 

age  value,  $62.94.    This  in  an  increase  of  4,701  railroad  mortgages  canceled,  26,487 ;  amount 

in  number  and  a  decrease  of  $1,280,181  in  ag-  of  money  releas^  by  same,  $32,846,268. 

gregate  value,  and  of  $2.22  average  value.  The  Assessors  report  in  the  State,  on  thd 

The  number  of  mules  reported  in  1874  was  second  Monday  of  April,  1874:  deaf  and  damb, 

25,845 ;  they  were  valued  at  $1,778,181 ;  av-  1,039 ;  blind,  870;  insane,  1,847;  idiotic,  1,271; 

erage  value,  $70.15.  total,  4,527. 

The  number  of  cattle  reported  in  1874  was  In  the  year  endingMarch  81, 1874,  there  were 

1,678,864;  value,  $27,917,537;  average  value,  sent  to  the  Reform  Farm  at  Lancaster  174  boys, 

$16.67.    There  was  a  decrease  from  previous  and  to  the  school  at  White  Sulphnr  Springs  23 

report  of  91,467  in  number,  and  $1,582,411  in  girls,  as  reported  by  the  probate  judgtt.    There 

value.  was  an  increase  in  number,  as  oompared  with 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1874  was  4,338,868 ;  the  previous  year,  of  49  boys,  and  a  decrease  of 

value,  $10,452,067;  average  value,  $2.41.  Com-  88  girls. 

pared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  de-  The  number  of  persons  supported  in  the 

crease  of  262,996  in  the  number,  of  $1,258,840  county  infirmaries,  as  reported  to  the  conntr 

in  value;  and  of  fourteen  cents  in  the  average  auditors  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1874. 

value.  was  4,066,  and  the  number  of  dependent  persons 

The  number  of  hogs  in  1874  was  1,915,220 ;  otherwise  supported  by  the  counties,  1,93-); 

value,  $6,152,876  ;  average  value,  $8.21.    This  total,  6,001.    Compared  with  1873,  there  was 

was  a  falling  off  from  1873  of  173,093  in  num-  a  decrease  of  871  in  the  number  in  infirmaries, 

ber,  and  of  $578,722  in  value,  and  an  increase  and  an  increase  of  418  in  the  number  of  pan* 

of  ninety-eight  cents  in  the  average  value.  pers  otherwise  supported. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  State,  as  reported  The  returns  of  vital  statistics  for  the  year 

April  12, 1874,  by  the  county  auditors,  was  thus  ending  March  81,  1874,  are  given  as  shown 

classified:  165  national  banks,  with  a  capital  above: 
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Numbor  of  niarria§e«  (couples).. .. ... ..... . . . . .  .^  26»6TO  The  Demooratio  State  Convention  was  held 

Number  of  births,  sl,6s6  males;  29,545  females:  8SS  „f  o^i^^^K^a    a^,^^*-  oa  ^^^^iA^A  /^,rA»  k<»^  tt^« 

sex  not  stoted;  total 61,658  ^'  tolumous,  August  26,  presiaed  over  by  Hon. 

Kamber  of  deaths,  15,114  males;  18,800  females;     '  Thomas   Ewing.      The   following   ticket    was 

total......... ••••',• :'*Ti* 28,414  p^^^  jn  Domination:  For  Secretary  of  State, 

Szcess  of  birtha  oTer  deaths,  or  natanil  increase  W-n-        i>  ^    t        c>i.  ^    a  X     i  /V  "^      •    ^•'««'^» 

of  population 88,189  William  Bell,  Jr. ;  State  School  Commissioner, 

JMj  aTcrage  number  oj Wrths m  C.  8.  Smart ;  Supreme  Judge,  J.  W.  Gilmore ; 

'*     natural  increase*! .  f.^.'. .! *. '. *.  *. !  *. '. '.  *.  * '. '. '. '. ". '. '.  *. *.       M  C^®**^  ^^  Supreme  Court,  Arnold  Green ;  mera- 

Proportion  of  males  to  iCK)  females  born.! !!'.!.!.!!      107  ber  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Martin 

"    ^^^^     "      ^^ 114  Schelder.  The  following  pktform  was  adopted: 

The  following  results,  prepared  from  the  re-  ^  Tho  Domocratio  party^  of  Ohio  adheres  to  its  an- 

ports  of  county  auditors  and  coroners  for  the  ^^^^^  principles  of  securing  equal  rights  and  exact 

year  ending  June  80,  1874,  shows  the  occur-  fcVthe S^^ 

rence  of  89  homicides,  156  smcides,  611  deaths  pendence  of  the  coordinate  Jepartments  of  the  Gov- 

by  accidents,  and  164  from  causes  unknown  ernment,   the   legislative,  the  executive,  and   the 

— a  total  of  920  deaths.    There  were  107 deaths  judicial;  condemning  all  encrouchroents  of  either 

reported  as  caused  by  intemperance.    Kumber  ^P^'^  *^®  functions  of  the  others,  and  resisting  every 

^v*  :«^nA«4>a  u^^A    «oQ  attempt  to  usurp  any  of  the  powers  reserved  by  the 

or  inquests  neiO,  ey».                   - .,      ^     _x       -  Constitution  to  tho  States  respectively,  and  to  the 

The  reports  of  the  clerks  of  the  Courts  of  people.    Therefore- 
Common  Pleas  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  Solved,  That  a  sound  currency  is  indispensable 
1874,  show  942  suits  for  divorce  pending  at  the  to  the  welfare  of  a  country,  that  its  volume  should  be 

beginning  of  the  year,  1,742  brought  within  j^fl^^^that^Lterfew^^^^^^ 

the  year,  1,618  decided,  and  1,066  pending  at  nrrvioiSus^^ln  priSoi^e  a™  detrimental^  thSr 

the  close  of  the  year.     Of  the  cases  decided,  effects.    We  are  in  favor  of  such  an  increase  of  the 

1,159  divorces,  800  on  application  of  the  wife,  circulating  medium  as  the  business  interests  of  tho 

and  359  on  application  of  the  husband,  were  ^^^^\^  ™»y  from  time  to  time  require. 

plamtiff,  and  886  were  dismissed.  payable  in  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United 

Reports  from  the  probate  courts  show  that  States,  commonly  called  greenbacks. 

2,854  persons  were  naturalized  in  eighty-seven  8.  That  the  power  of  the  national  banks  to  issue 

coonties  m  Ohio  m  the  year  ending  March  81,  *°<i  ^^.a^,  ^^^j;^  "Jj^?  upon  interest  is  a  power  to 

iQT>«    K^:»»  «  ^^^-^^-^  rx4?  A  Qi^^  ^^T^^^^^A  draw  mterest  on  their  debts,  while  the  people  pay 

1874,  bemg  a  decrease  of  4,817  as  compared  i^^erest  on  what  they  owe.  *That  this  Special  anS 

with  the  number  reported  the  previous  year.  unequal  privilege  ought  not  to  exist  unless  it  is  mani- 

Thereports.of  the  clerks  of  the  Courts  of  Com*  fast  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  sound  paper  cur- 

mon  Pleas  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  rencv  be  supplied.    Believing  that  a  better  system 

show  that  1,628  indictments  were  pendmar  at  the  <^*?  S®  de visea,  and  one  that  will  be  free  from  uniu»t 


beginning  of  the  year  against  1,669  persons,  S''the*n7tio^'banks"to^Mue"ap^^^ 

for  all  classes  of  crimes;    7,818   indictments  soon  as  the  same  can  safely  and  prudently  be  done, 

were  found  against  6,041  persons,  and  5,182  and  that  the  notes  so  withdrawn  by  tlie  banks  be 

indictments  against  4, 652  persons  were  disposed  replaced  by  the  Government  with  legal-tender  cur- 

o^  leaving  4,814  indictments  against  3,068  per-  ^"J^^phnt  the  Democnicy  of  Ohio  reiterate  their 

sons  pendiDg  at  the  close  ot  the  year.     A  com-  declaration  that  the  6-20  bonds,  by  the  letter  and 

parison  with  the  numbers  reported  the  previous  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  general  nnderstanding 

year  shows  an  increase  of  4,093  in  the  number  of  the  community,  were  payable  in  legal-tender 

of  indictments  found,  and  of  2,123  in  the  num-  Sf^^/vf^^.  S^®  *^^,^  ""^^f^h  ^!!hZYT^j}^^VA 

T  ««  ^jj'^^.c^^-  ;««i„^;i      Tu^  ;««»«««/>  ;=  r^^afW  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  their  payment  in  com,  was 

ber  of  persons  included.     The  increase  is  mosUy  ^  unnecessaiy  and  wicked  sacrifice  of  the  interests 

for  offenses  agamst  the  liquor  law.  of  the  tax-paying  laborers  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  school  tak-paying  bond-holders. 

statistics  of  Ohio  for  the  year  ending  August  «.    That  without  equality  of  taxation  there  can- 

qi    1074,.                                                   00  not  be  equality  of  rights ;  and  the  exemption  of  the 

01,  io<*.  public  bonds  from  bearing  their  due  proportion  in 

Number  of  primary  schools.. 14,866  supporting  the  Federal  Government  and  maintain- 

Number  of  high-schools 419  ing  the  law  is  unwise  and  ni^ust. 

Kumb«r  of  teachers  In  nrimary  schools 81,664  g.  That  we  are  the  friends  of  all  the  industries  of 

Number  of  teachers  in  high-schools.^ 711  ^^^^  country,  whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  or 

IShSSls  '^  ^  "^  688  644  commerciiS;'  and,  belie^ng  that  'tliese  industries 
Number  ofschoiars  enrolled  in  bigh-ech^^^^^^  24'299  thrive  best  when  no  unequal  privilege  is  conferred 
Amount  paid  teaohexB  in  primary  schools..  14,196,408  80  by  law  upon  one  over  another,  we  are  therefore  op- 
Amount  paid  teachers  in  hlffh-schools $408,101  25  posed  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  features  of  the 

Amount  paid  for  sites  and  bnlldiu^ $1,473,100  95  existing  tariff  laws,  insist  on  their  repeal  or  mod- 
Amount  paid  forftiel  and  other  contingent      .^  ^^  ^  iflcation,  and  that  a  revenue  tariff  shall  be  substi- 

expenses $1.8S8,469  00  t,,*^^  foJ  thi^m 

Amount  paid  on  bonds  and  interest. $616,608  20  *";®  w     !?f  ^««<.-*.^  ♦.^  oil  */.T«w««*ift««  »T^A    ^« 

Making  the  total  amount  paid $8^167  65  ,^-  ^f  "*  opposed  to  all  combinations  and   de- 
Total  oinmeration  of  youth,  six  to  twenty-  vices  of  whatever  charaot€rr,  that  tend  to  increase  the 

one  years  of  age 968,180  cost  of  transportation  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  to 

Avcn^  amount  paid  for  all  school  pur-  (he  carrier,  and  we  demand  the  exercise  of  all  con- 

poses  for  each  youth  enumerated $8  18  stitutional  powers  to  remedy  existing  evils  in  this 

Number  of  schools  of  ttieolORy. ! 12  ,  8.    We  are  onposed  to  excessive   taxation,  the 

Number  of  schools  of  kiw. .  .V: 8  deadly  foe,  as  all  experience  proves,  to  every  mdus- 

Number  of  schools  of  medicine....^ 11  try,  and  we  insist  upon  strict  economy  m  every 
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department  of  the  Qorernment,  Federal  or  State,  Judge,  short  term,  in  place  of  Judge  Walter 

county  or  municipal.  ^     ,  ,^       ^,.    ,       .  F.  Stone,  resigned,  W.  W.  Johnson,  of  Law- 

toUra"co7o~tfoX'^rw°f  ^7cf il'tir^"?  -»ce  OoW ;  ScW  Commissioner  Thom« 

that  the  detennined  opposition  of  Democratic  Sena-  W.  liarvey,   of  Lake  County ;  Clerk  of    bu- 

ton  and  Bepresentotivea  in  Congress,  and  the  un-  preme  Court,  Rodney  Foos,  of  Clinton  County ; 

equivocal  condemnation  of  the  people,  have  put  a  member  of  Board  of  Publio  Works,  Stephen 


ship  of  these  binds  by  actual  settlers,  and  therefore  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  as  announced  by  its 

approve  the  principle  of  the  homestead  settlement  National  Conventions.   That  we  are  proud  of  its  his- 

law.  tory  and  great  services,  and  we  especially  commend 

10.  That  freedom  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  the  vigor  and  force  by  which  itmaintainea  the  Union, 
preservation  of  the  public  liberty,  and  we  denounce  abolished  slaverr,  and  secured  equal  civil  and  po- 
the  attempts  made  by  the  radicals  at  the  last  ses-  litical  rights  to  all  citizens.  We  demand  that  these 
sion  of  Congress,  to  subject  the  proprietors  of  the  rights  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation,  so  that 
principal  newspapers  of  the  United  otates  to  indict-  all  citizens  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
ment  and  trial  lu  Washington  City  for  alleged  libel,  and  be  secure  in  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights^. 
as  efforts  to  revive  and  embody  in  legislation  the  We  demand  of  our  publio  agents  fidelity  to  their 
spirit  of  the  ^ag  and  sedition  laws  of  the  elder  Ad-  principles,  the  honest  execution  of  the  pledges  made 
ams^s  Administration,  which  were  overthrown,  as  it  to  the  people,  purity,  integrity,  and  economy  in  the 
is  hoped,  forever,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  discharge  of  tneir  official  duties,  and  the  prompt  and 

11.  That,  while  we  admit  the  equality  of  all  per-  fearless  examination  and  punishment  ox  those  who 
sons  before  the  law,  we  protest  against  the  attempt  violate  any  of  their  obli^tions. 

being  made  by  the  radicals  in  Congress  to  enforoe  2.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  such  in- 
social  equality  by  unconstitutional  pains  and  penal-  ci dental  protection  as  may  foster  and  encourage 
ties,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the  voters  of  Ohio  to  American  industry. 

the  fact  that,  although  ourSupreme  Court  unanimous-  8.  That  we  denounce  all  forms  of  open  or  covert 

ly  decided  that  our  statute,  which  provides  for  sepa-  repudiation,  and  declare  that  justice  and  the  public 

rate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  is  a  con-  faith  alike  demand  that  the  debt  of  the  United 

stitutionsl  law,  and  this  judgment  is  supported  by  States  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 

recent  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  created,  as  declared 

States,  yet  the  civil-rights  bill,  so  called,  which  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  18, 1869  ;  and  it  is 

passea  the  Senate  at  its  last  session^  and  is  now  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  adopt  such 

pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  seeks  to  measures  as  shall  gradually  but  certainly  restore  our 

overthrow  our  statute,  and  in  disregard  and  defiance  paper  money  to  a  specie  standard  without  shook  to 

of  it  to  compel  mixed  schools  in  Oiiio,  by  the  inflic-  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 

tion  of  severe  criminal  punishment  and  civil  penal-  4.  That,  when  the  currency  shall  have  been  restored 

ties  upon  all  who  resist  that  unconstitutional  at-  to  a  specie  value,  banking  should  be  made  free,  so 

tempt.  that  the  circulating  medium  may  expand  or  contract, 

12.  That  we  have  seen  with  alarm  and  regret  the  according  to  the  demands  of  commerce  and  trade, 
advocaojr  la  influential  (quarters  of  the  election  of  5.  That  the  Democratic  part^,  by  its  uniform  oppo- 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  be-  sition  to  the  improvement  or  our  harbors,  and  our 
yond  that  to  which  the  traditions  and  usages  of  the  great  national  water-courses,  has  shown  itseif  inoom- 
country  have  almost  given  the  sanction  of  a  funda-  petent  to  deal  with  the  vitally  important  question  of 
mental  law ;  that  such  election  would  be  a  long  stride  cheap  transportation  and  all  mtemal  improvements ; 
on  the  road  to  practical  monarchy  and  personal  des-  that  the  chean  and  prompt  transportation  of  the 
potism,  and  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  establish-  products  of  inau»try  snoula  be  promoted  by  the  us- 
ing the  one-term  principle  by  an  amendment  of  the  tional  and  State  Qovernments  by  appropriate  legisla- 
Constitution.  tion. 

13.  We  favor  the  submission  to  the  people,  by  the  6.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  present  Republi- 
General  Assembly,  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  can  Congress  in  repealing  the  law  increasing  official 
tution  authorising  the  passage  of  a  license  law.  salaries ;  in  reducmg  expenses  bv  more  than  $20.- 

14.  That  with  this  declaration  of  our  principles  000^000 ;  in  successfhlly  resisting  all  *^  jobs  : "  in  abol- 
and  policy,  we  arraign  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  ishing  the  extravagant  government  of  the  District 
party  for  tneir  extravagant  expenditures  and  profli-  of  Columbia,  and  in  reforming  abuses  eenerallv ; 
gate  waste  of  the  people's  money ;  for  their  oppres-  whereby  the  Republican  party  is  proved  to  t>e  worthy 
sive,  unjust,  and  defective  system  of  taxation,  finance,  of  the  continued  support  of  the  people. 

and  eurreney ;  for  their  continued  tyranny  and  cm-  7.  That  the  recent  outrages  and  murders  in  the 

elty  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  j   for  their  South,  of  which  unoffending  colored  citizens  have 


ment  of  the  Government ;  and  we  cordiall]^  invite  all    indignant  condemnation  of  the  Republicans  of  Ohio. 


men,  without  regard  to  past  party  associations,  to  8.  That  the   restraint  of  Intem^rance   and  its 

cooperate  with  us  in  expelliuj^  them  from  power,  causes,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  legislative,  judicial, 

and  in  securing  such  an  administration  of  publio  and  police  powers  of  the  State,  ana  the  forfeiture  of 

affairs  as  characterized  the  purer  and  better  days  of  public  trust  for  intoxication,  are  demanded  bv  the 

the  republic.  moral  and  material  welfare  of  society  and  the  State. 

rr.i-T>       ^.^'         oi.a/-«           j.»              i-iji  9.  Wc  deprccatc  the  ictiou  of  the  present  General 

Ine  KepuDlican  btate  Convention  was  held  Assembly  in  reorganizing  the  punitive  and  benevo- 

at  Colambus,  September  2d,  the  presiding  offi-  lent  institutions  or  the  State  for  merely  partisan  and 

cer  being  U.  8.  Senator  John  Sherman.    The  political  purposes,  m  tending  meviubly  to  the  im- 

foUowing  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination:  Pahment  of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

For    Secretary  of   State,   A.    T.  Wikoff,  of  The  Prohibitionists  also  placed  a  ticket  in 

Adams  County ;   Supreme  Judge,  long  term,  the  field,  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State, 

Luther  Day,  of  Portage  County ;   Supreme  John  R.  Buchtel ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
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full  term,  G.  T.  Stewart;  Judge  of  Supreme       Eleventh  DUtrict, — J.  L.  Vance,  Dem.,  12,- 

Oourt,  short  term,  S.  £.  Adams;  Clerk  of  Sa-  437;   H.  S.  Bundj,  Kep.,  10,496;  B.  Locke, 

preme  Court,  S.  B.  Poster ;  State  Commissioner  Pro.,  239.    Vance's  plu.,  1,941. 
of  Common  Schools,  P.  M.  Weddell ;  member        Twelfth  District — A.  T.  Walling,  Dem.,  13,- 

of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Enoch  G.  Collins.  580 ;  D.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Rep.,  9,667 ;  H.  A.  Thomp- 

The  election  was  held  October  18th,  and  son.  Pro.,  388.    Walling's  plu.,  3,913. 
resulted  in  the  election  of  all  the  Democratic        Thirteenth  Di8trict,—-K,  I.  Southard,  Dem., 

candidates.    The  official  count  was  as  follows:  13,602;  J.  H.  Barnhill,  Rep.,  9,651 ;  H.  Gert- 

Secretary  of  State,  ner,  Pro.,  292.     Southard's  plu.,  3,951. 

winiam  Bell,  Jr.,  Democrat. 288,406       Fourteenth  District — J.  B.Cowan,  Dem.,  12,- 

Alleii  T.  wikoff,  Republican 281,804  894 ;  W.  W.  Armstrong,  Rep.,  7,214 ;  M.  Deal, 

JohnB.Buchtei,ProhlblUoii 7,816  pr^;,  899.     Cowan's  pli.,  5,180. 

Jud^e  of  Supreme  CouH  {FuU  Term).  Fifteenth  DUPrict^W.  H.  Oldham,  Dem., 

W.  J.  Oilmore,  Democrat SS7,S66  lOARA*    "N"     K     Vati    Vnrhftft     Rftn      llTfiK* 

Luther  Day,  Republican 221701  T'^yJ  ti  o^X       t?  »    "rr  ^V    V''?    » 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Prohibition 7,711  A.  Alderman,  Pro.,  863.     V  an  Vorhes's  plu., 

Jttdge  of  Supreme  Court  (to  Jill  Vacancy).  ^^^^?'         ,  ^.      .         ^  -r^     ,      ^         .^^«. 

George  Rex,  Democrat 288,807  ^  ^^f^^}^^^^:T¥r:J^^t^^^^^^^^'^^l^ 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Republican 221,182  L.  Danford,  Kep.,  12,097 ;  J.  Day,  Pro.,  35. 

B.  K  Adams,  Prohibition 6,278  Danford's  plu.,  1,286. 

Clerh  of  Supreme  Court,  Seventeenth  District — D.  M.  Wilson,  Dem., 

Arnold  Green,  Democrat, 288,089  10,837:    L.   D.    Woodworth,    Rep.,     11,113; 

a^!^Kj^,"p^rwu^^^^^  ''7;ii  L.  Paine,  Pro.,  445.    Woodworth's  plu.,  276. 

a,  .    _  .  „  o  £.  7  Eighteenth  Diuriet. — J.  K.  McBride,  Dem., 

r,  -  «*^  G^mmtmon^  of  Common  ScAooU  j^  (,96 ;  J.  Monroe,  Eep.,  12,229 ;  H.  F  MiUer 

C.  8.  Smart,  Democrat 287,044  t>'      ^Jv^      xr^„     '  ?„  ^  *     oiqa 

Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Repnblican 221  621  P^O.,  105.     Monroe  S  plu.,  2,134. 

P.  M.  Weddell,  Prohibition 7,714        Mneteenth  District. —D.  B.  Words,  Dem., 

Member  Board  of  PuhUc  Works,  6,245 ;    J.  A.  Garfield,  Rep.,  12,591 ;    B.  II. 

Martin  Schelder,  Democrat 288,106  Hurlburt,   Ind.,    8,427;    J.   Price,   Pro.,   391. 

S.  B.  Hoemer,  RepabUcan 220,625  Garfield's  plu.,  6,346. 

Enoch  acoiilna,  Prohibition 7,776        TwentUth  District^H,  B.  Payne,  Dem., 

The  total  Tote  cast  was  467,425,  against  448,-  13,849;   K.  C.  Parsons,  Rep.,  11,330;  W.  D. 

878  the  year  before.    There  was  a  large  increase  Godman,  Pro.,  364.    Payne's  plu.,  2,51 9. 
in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  votes.        Thirteen  Democrats  and  seven  Republicans 

and  a  falling  ofiT  of  2,463  in  the  Prohibition  vote,  were  elected  to  take  the  place  of  thirteen  Re- 

Elections  for  members  of  the  Forty-fourth  publicans  and  seven  Democrats.     A  special 

Congress  were  held  on  tlie  same  day.    Prohi-  election  was  held  in  the  twelfth  district  to 

bition  candidates  were  put  in  nomination  in  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Forty-third  Congress, 

some  districts.    The  following  was  the  result :  caused  by  the  resignation  of  H.  J.  Jewett,  Dem. 

i^»r«t2>M«ric«.— Milton  Sayler,  Dem.,  11,566;  W.  E.  Finck,  Dem.,  received  14,090  votes, 

J.  E.  Green,  Rep.,  7,250.    Sayler's  maj.,  4,314.  against  9,301  for  D.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Rep.,  and  861 

Second  District — H.  P.  Banning,  Dem.,  10,-  for  H.  A.  Thompson,  Pro. 
852 ;  Job  £.  Stevenson,  Rep.,  9,817.    Banning's        The  Constitutional  Convention  which  organ- 

maj.,  1,535.  ized  at  Columbus,  Hay  14, 1873,  and,  after  ad- 

Third  District — J.  S.  Savage,  Dem.,  12,972 ;  jonming  August  8th,  reassembled  at  Cincinnati, 
J.  Q.  Smith,  Rep.,  11,810;  L.  T.  Cook,  Pro.,  83.  December  2d  of  that  year,  concluded  its  la- 
Savage's  plu.,  1,162.  bors  by  agreeingupon  a  constitution.  May  14th, 

Fourth  District, — John  A.  MacMahon,  Dem.,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 

15,411;  LewisB.Gunckle,  Rep.,  14^312;  W.  A.  August  18th.    Shortly  after  the  opening  of 

Campbell,  Pro.,  216.    MacMahon's  plu.,  1,099.  the  ad|joumed  session  the  presiding  officer,  M. 

Fifth  District— A.  V.  Rice,  Dem.,  18,477;  R.  Waite,  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 

R.  K.  Lytle,  Rep.,  8,279 ;  D.  J.  Callen,  Pro.,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Ru- 

22.    Rice's  plu.,  5,198.  fus  King  was  elected  president  of  the  oonven- 

Sixih  District — Frank  H.  Hnrd,  Dem.,  18,-  tion.    Numerous  changes  were  contemplated 

108;  A.  M.Pratt,  Rep.,  11,271;  J.  Granger,  by  the  proposed  constitution.    The  most  im- 

Pro.,  875.    Kurd's  plu.,  1,887.  portant  of  these  were  the  making  State  elec- 

Setenth  District — L.  T.  Neal,  Dem.,  11,838 ;  tions  biennial,  instead  of  annual ;  prohibiting 

T.  W.  Gordon,  Rep.,  9,108.  Neal's  m^j.,  2,225.  any  person  interested  in  a  contract  or  unad- 

Eighth  District---^.  E.  Pearson,  Dem.,  10,-  justed  claim  against  the  State  having  a  seat  in 

878;  William  Lawrence,  Rep.,  10,756;  W.J.  the  General  Assembly ;  changing  the  compen- 

Sullivan,  Pro.,  994.    Lawrence's  plu.,  878.  sation  of  legislators  from  a  per  diem  to  annual 

Ninth  District — ^£.  F.  Poppleton,  Dem.,  11,-  salary ;  providing  for  annual  sesnons ;  giving  the 

627;  J.  W.  Robinson,  Rep.,  11,199;  M.  Har-  Governor  a  qual&ed  veto-power ;  placing  limi- 

rod.  Pro.,  1,045.    Pop^eton's  plu.,  428.  tadons  on  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills ; 

Tenth  District— Q[.  £.  Seney,  Dem,,  13,619;  making  radical  alterations  in  the  organization 

O.  Foster,  Rep.,   13,778;  W.  G.  Mead,  Pro.,  of  the  judiciary;  striking  the  word  "white" 

289.    Foster^s  pin.,  159.  from  the  elective-franchise  article ;  permitting 
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women  to  be  elected  to  any  school-offices  ex-  the  first  annual  meeting  after  the  organization 
cepttbatof  State  Commissioner  of  Schools;  re-  of  the  Grange.  The  first  Grange  was  oi^an- 
moving  the  power  of  appointing  the  directors  ized  in  Ohio  in  1872,  Stark  County  having  the 
of  pubUc  institutions  from  the  Governor  to  the  precedence.  The  growth  was  very  slow  for  a 
General  Assembly ;  limiting  the  power  of  com-  time,  but,  at  the  annual  meeting,  617  aubordl- 
munittes  to  incur  debts ;  chan^g  somewhat  nate  Granges  were  reported  organized  within 
the  militia  system  so  far  as  concerns  the  ap-  the  twelvemonth,  making  the  total  number 
pointment  of  officers ;  making  all  counties  and  over  600,  with  80,000  members, 
townships  bodies  corporate ;  changing  the  The  year  1874  is  remarkable  in  the  annals 
compensation  of  county  officials  from  fees  to  of  Ohio  as  that  of  the  women's  temperance 
fizea  salaries ;  restricting  the  taxing  power  of  crusade,  which  began  in  the  dosing  day^s  of 
munioip^  corporations;  introducing  minority  1873,  at  Washington  Court-House,  and  during 
representation  into  the  management  of  all  the  early  part  of  1874  swept  like  a  wave  of 
private  corporations ;  making  stringent  regu-  excitement  over  nearly  the  entire  State.  The 
lations  in  the  interests  of  the  stock-holders  and  women  marched  in  procession  through  the 
the  public  as  to  the  management  of  railroad  streets,  singing  and  praying  in  the  saloons 
companies ;  changing  and  enlarging  the  taxing  where  admitted,  and  on  the  sidewalks  when 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly;  making  a  excluded.  A  large  number  of  saloons  vrere 
new  basis  for  legislative  apportionment  and  closed,  and  in  some  villages  the  liqucHr-traffie 
representation ;  introducing  in  the  election  of  was  suspended  for  a  time.  Ultimately  a  reac- 
State  Senators  and  Representatives  the  princi-  tion  set  in,  disturbances  occurred  at  Cincin- 
pie  of  minority  representation  by  the  cnmula-  nati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  which  led  to 
tive  vote ;  permittmg  women  to  be  appointed  the  enforcement  of  the  municipal  laws  against 
to  any  (except  an  elective)  office,  and  providing  obstructing  the  streets;  the  controversy  -was 
greater  security  to  miners.  In  addition  to  the  carried  into  the  elections,  with  unfSftvorable  re- 
main body  of  the  amended  constitution,  three  suits  to  the  temperance  movement,  and  hj  the 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  separately :  close  of  the  year  the  excitement  had  moatlj 
1.  Minority  Representation, — In  every  election  subsided. 

for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  OREGON*.    The  Legislature  was  in  session 

where  three  or  more  are  to  be  chosen  of  the  from  September  14th  to  October  23d.    During 

same  court,  and  for  the  same  term  of  service,  this  brief  session  the  most  important  legislation 

no  elector  shall  vote  for  a  greater  number  of  had  reference  to  retrenchment  and  economy 

candidates  than  a  minority  of  the  judges  of  in  public  expenditures,  and  to  securing  addi- 

such  court  and  term  then  to  be  chosen.    2.  tional  railroad  facilities  for  the  State. 

Hailroad  Aid, — ^This  permitted  the  General  The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  during 

Assembly,  by  general  laws,  to  authorize  any  the  two  years  ending  September  1,  1874,  were 

township,  city,  or  incorporated  village,  to  aid  $628,775;  disbursements  $663,198;  balance  in 

any  railroad  company  in  the  construction  of  the  Treasury  September  1,  1874,  $138,179. 

its  road  within  the  State,  subjected  to  certain  The  current  expenses  for  the  two  years  end- 

recited  restrictions.    3.  Traffle  in  Intoxicating  ing  September  1, 1876,  were  estimated  at  $553,- 

Liquors, — ^This  was  an  alternative  proposition,  850,  viz. :  legislative  expenses,  $30,000  ;  sala- 

providing  either  that  license  to  traffic  in  spirit-  ries  of  executive  officers,  $15,000 ;  salariea  of 

uoQS,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors,  under  such  regu-  judges,  etc.,  $36,600 ;  salaries,  etc.,  of  various 

lations  and  limitations  as  shall  be  prescribed  officers,  $40,000 ;  pemtentiary,  $8io,000 ;  In- 

by  law,  may  be  granted — ^but  this  section  shall  sane  Asylum,  $120,000 ;  conveyance  of  convicts 

not  prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  passing  and  insane,  $15,000  each ;  public  printing  and 

laws  to  restrict  such  traffic,  and  to  compen-  binding,  $26,000;  Agricultural  College,  $19,- 

sate  injuries  resulting  thereirom— or  that  no  000 ;  keeping  and  tuition  of  mutes,  $10,000 ; 

license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  support  of  poor,  $5,000 ;  Orphans'  Aid  Socie- 

granted;  but  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  ty,  $3,000;  miscellaneous,  $48,750.    The  total 

law,  restrain  or  prohibit  such  traffic,  or  pro-  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  1873  for  State  pnr- 

vide  against  evils  resultmg  therefrom.  poses  was  $238,482.57,  of  which  $222,701.57 

The  vote  was  taken  August  18th,  and  the  (55  cents  on  $100)  was  on  property  and  $15,- 

new  constitution  and  all  the  separate  proposi-  781  on  polls.    The  equalized  value  of  property 

tions  were  lost  by  a  heavy  adverse  minority,  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1874  was  $45,688,- 

The  official  count  was  as  follows :  924.94,  including  land  (3,489,894  acres),  $22,- 

New   Oorutitution.—Tor,  102,885;   against,  220,381.40;  live-stock,  $8,116,841;   property 

250,169 :  m^ority  against^  147,284.  of  corporations,  $2,283,296.49.     The    actaa* 

Minority    Representation,  —  For,    73,615 ;  value  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 

against,  259,415 :  mcgority  against,  185,800.  from  $100,000,000  to  $450,000,000.    The  total 

Railroad  Aid, — ^For,  45,416 ;  against,  296,-  debt  on  September  1,  1874,  was  $596,256,  of 

658 :  minority  against,  251,242.  which  $247,247  was  in  bonds  bearing  interest 

License, — ^For,  172,252 ;  against,  179,538 :  ma-  at  7  per  cent.,  and  $349,000  in  warrants  bear- 

jority  against,  7,286.  ing  interest  at  10  per  cent 

The  State^  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hns-  The  public  schools  of  Oregon  are  well  sup- 

bandry  met*  at  Xenia,  February  18th,  being  ported,    the  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
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the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Super-  State.    Gronnds  hare  been  selected  and  bnild- 

Intendent  of  Public  Instruction.    There  are  ings  erected  for  the  University  of  Oregon,  near 

county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  Eugene  City,  but  the  institution  has  not  yet 

elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  boards  been  opened. 

of  district  omoers.  Thd  following  statistics,  The  penitentiary  is  at  Portland,  where  a  new 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  failure  of  some  dis-  building  of  brick  has  been  recently  erected, 
tricts  to  report  wholly  or  in  part,  are  from  the  The  convicts  are  employed  chiefly  in  brick- 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo-  making,  but  also  on  the  farm,  in  the  construc- 
tion for  1873-74 :  tion  of  public  buildings,  and  in  various  manu- 

Nnmber  of  districts 680  factures.    The  number  of  convicts  September 

^^l*.^^*^^^i^^'^^l^}^?^^^^^        ^ooa  1»  1874,  was  113.    The  expenditures  on  ac- 

(81,619  males  and  19,879  females).^ 40,896     ^'    «<.  Jc  4.\.^  .x^^:*^-.*: ?      a-u     *    ^ 

Pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  (11,133  couut  of  the  penitentiary,  for  the  two  years 

males  and  9,64S  females) 20,680  preceding  that  date,  amounted  to  $86, 127 ;  de- 

P^'S;  T;2h2S'*i;^*'kVtindui' pri;at;        ^*'^"  ^^^ting  supplies  on  hand,  permanent  improve- 

Bchoois 8,926  meuts,  etc.,  the  actual  expenditures  are  stated 

Persons  of  school  age  attmding  no  school...         10,711  at  $69,822.     The  earnings  of  the  prison  for  the 

Number  of  public  schools  (618  of  ordinary  T     '     .    ,  «a  ^     a  a^o  /\na     x. 

and  18  of  adTsnced  grade). 680  8^°^©  period  are  reported  at  $76,026,  showing 

Number  of  teachers  employed  dnrbig  the  an  excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures  of 

year , 860  aa  ooj. 

Largest  number  employed  at  one  time 691  ^IZ!/^^'     ,.  •     i 

Areragemonthlysalarles  of  teachers,  males..         fv46  98  Ihe  political  campaign  opened  toward  the 

A,«««,iJ^hnf™win«.hooi«       ''*°****'i  MnlJL?  ^^^^^^  P^ft  of  March  by  the  meeting  of  the 

Average  length  of  puoiic  scnoois i.oSquarter.     tv j.»    oa  a    /^  *.•       •      am.  mi. 

Number  ofuBitricts  having  six  months' school  Uemocratio  State  Convention  m  Albany.    The 

or  more...... :•••,••;;«•••_; «;            ^^  session  lasted  two  days.      The  nominations 

^T^lX^Sit'^i!.^.^'!!"^:.*'            TO  «'nl'««'ed  L.  F.  Grover  for  Governor,  8.  F. 

Number  of  public  school-houses 666  Chad  wick  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  H.  Brown 

Value  of  school  property $888,764  84  for  Treasurer,  M.  V.  Brown  for  State  Printer, 

The  schools  of  advanced  grade  include  those  Rev.  E.  J.  Dawne  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

in  which  most  of  the  pupils  pursue  the  higher  Instruction,  and  T.  A.  La  Dow  for  Congress. 

branches ;  in  many  of  those  of  ordinary  grade.  The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

probably  100,  some  of  the   higher   English  «.   ^    ,               ^,     ,      , 

branches  are  taught.    The  total  receipts  for  .J*lJ!^rJ;'%r'*'?«l*!'^"^^J'\*'^'^^ 

^..Ki:^  --T.««i  «««^™«  A^^^^  ♦!.«  «^«,  «Ju^»«4^  Btitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Union  of 

PS^^*°;!?il^2lP".7^^^;™^^??®?A*™^^.^*'  ^^  Stotea  thereby  established,  and  we  aflrm  that 

cd  to  $204,760.18,  viz. :  from  district  tax,  $47,-  the  people  of  the  several  States  have  the  sole  and  ex- 

243.04 ;  from   State  apportionment,  $81,589.-  olusive  rifbt  of  governing  themselves  as  free,  sov- 

37 :  from  county  apportionment,  $87,678.89 ;  «w>?n  ."nd  independent  States,  subject  only  to  the 

from  rate-bills  and  ^bscnptionO»34,6ri.«;  Krin°'e^?e.V^t.°S' AXt.tr^T- 

from  other  sources,  ^,682.61.     Ihe  expendi-  emment  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  and 

tures  were  $216,107.12,  of  which  $157,102.90  we  deny  the  right  of  the  Federal    Government, 

was  for  teachers'  wages,  $46,608.96  for  ereo-  through  the  treaty  power,  to  permanently  domicile 

tion  of  school-houses,  and  $11,396.26  for  in-  ^^''f^^iX^^thereo^f^****^'^^^^ 

cidental  expenses.    The  "iireducible  school-  I  Hfeaffi^th/tlhe  greatest  danger  with  which 

fund,"   the  income  of  wuicn  is  apporuoned  we  are  now  threatened  is  the  eomiption  and  eztrav- 

among  the  different  districts,  amounted  to  about  agance  which  exist  in  hi^h  official  places,  and  we  do 

$50,000.  Among  the  principal  and  most  urgent  declare  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  future  political 

needs  of  the  school  system  of  Oregon  are  the  action,  that  retrenchment,  economy,  and  reform,  are 

in.'      .                    njoi,^*^  V*  v^*«ftvu  tt*c  wjc  inaperativelvdemanded  mall  the  governments  of  the 

lOUOWing  •      .                            jf      V.     1  jf     ji    A.  people,  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  municipal,  and 

1.  A  sufficient  increase  of  school-funds  to  we  here  proclaim  ourselves  the  uncompromlsinfr  foes 
enable  every  district  in  the  State  to  maintain  ofthesolary-grablaw,  ring  politicians,  and  land-mo- 
a  free  school  for  six  months  or  longer  during  nopollsts,  whoever  they  may  be  and  wherever  they 
each  vear  ™*y  ^®  found,  whether  they  are  in  office  or  out ;  and 
eac    yetir.                *         t..  v      i                 i  '^^  appeal  to  honest  men  everywhere,  without  re- 

2.  Some  means  by  which  a  larger  and  more  «ird  to  past  political  affiliations,  to  join  us  in  brand- 
regular  attendance  upon  public  schools  may  be  ing,  as  they  deserve,  these  corrupt  leeches  on  the 
secured.  bodv  politic,  and  assist  us  to  purge  official  stations 

3.  Better  facilities  for  training  teachers  and  of  thwr  unwholesome  and  baneful  presence. 
^^4A^^  4-k^.^  «^«  ♦!,«;«  ...IK,./*  ••  The  present  Federal  Administration,  by  its  ut- 
^^^  ^T  ^?^      '^  calling.  ^^^  inahility  to  comprehend  the  dignity  or  r^sponsi- 

The  State^  has  six  colleges  and  umversities,  bilities  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  charged,  by  its 

viz. :  Tualatin  College,  at  Forest  Grove ;  Wil-  devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  interests,  by  its 

laraette   University,   at   Salem ;    McMinnville  ^^^  *"<!  inconsistent  management  of  the  national 

College,  at  McMinnville  ;  Christian  College,  at  fiances,  hy  its  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 

^^"^6^  ou  ottuj^xiAUTirio  ,  Y      "*'  ""t^T.,    °  '  1  local  sclf-govemment  of  the  people,  by  its  support 

Monmouth ;  Philomath  CoUege,  at  Pbilomath ;  ^f  ^he  corJiipt  governments  wtich  it  has  imposed  by 

and  Corvallis  College,  at  Corvallis.     The  State  its  power  upon  several  States  of  the  Union,  by  its 

Agricultural  College,  endowed  with  the  con-  complicity  with  corrupt  practices  and  scanaals  in 

ffressional  land-grant  of  90,000  acres,  was  or-  various  quarters,  and  Dy  its  appointment  of  noto- 

ganlz«d  .s  a  department  oi*  Corvallis  College  y^l^br^tC^X^  KSn^.^iS"^  ^"S 

in  1872.     It  has  a  farm  connected  with  it,  and  American  peoplef 

receives  an  annual  grant  of  $6,000  from  the  4.  That  the  persistent  Interference  by  Federal  offl- 
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cials  in  local  elections,  and  the  nso  of  larf^e  sums  of  Dalloa  A  Salt  Lake  Bailroad,  and  also  for  contlnn- 

money  to  defeat  the  voice  of  the  people  through  the  ing  the  Oregon  Central  Bailroad,  from  St.  Joseph  to 

hallot-box,  deserve  and  receive  our  severest  con**  Junction  City, 

demnation.  jRetohed,  That  we  ore  in  favor  of  free  trade  and 

5.  Tiiat  corporations  are  the  creations  of  law;  direct  taxation. 

their  franchise  and  privileges  are  granted  to  sub-  «,,     x>       ti.        a         rr 

Borve  the  public  interests,  and  wlien  these  are  used  The  Kdpnblican.  State  Conrention  aBsembled 

not  to  subserve  the  objects  of  their  creation,  but  for  in  Salem  on  the  8tb  of  April,  and  nominated 

purposes  of  opprewion  and  extortion,  we  declare  it  Riohard  WiUiams  for  Representative  in  Con- 

rnd'^^^^^crco'r^r^^^^^^^^^                 "^  "^^^''^  fess,  Judge  J.  0.  Tolm  Jfor  Governor,  C.  M. 

6.  That  we  favor  speedy  return  to  specie  pay-  Foster  for  Secretary  of  btate,  u,  0-.  Olark  for 
ments ;  just  and  equal  taxation  for  support  of  Feder-  Treasurer,  £.  M.  Waite  for  State  Printer,  and 
al  and  State  Governments ;  and  that  we  are  opposed  I^  £,.  Rowland  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
to  all  discrimination  in  tiie  assessmcnta  of  Federal  Instruction 

revenue  for  the  purposes  of  protection.  rp^^  #uii™:««  .^n^i^fs^no  «ta.^  ^a^^^^ji  . 

7.  That  the  free  navigation  and  improvement  of  The  foUowmg  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

the  Columbia  Biver.  the  construction  of  a  break-  Jteaohedy  1.  The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of 

water  at  Port  Orfora,  the  improvement  of  the  Co-  Oregon,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  that  the 

ouille  and  Willamette  Rivers,  and  the  construction  of  end  of  govemjiient  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact  jos- 

tne  Portland.  Dalles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  are  im-  tice  to  all  its  citixens  with  as  little  infringement  as 

provements  demanded  by  the  commercial  interests  possible  upon  individual  freedom  ;  that  the  govera- 

of  this  State,  and  that  the  Federal   Government  ment  of  the  people  by*  the  people  and  for  the  ]>eople, 

ought  by  all  proper  means  to  assist  these  measures ;  interpreted  and  foreshadowed  oy  the  Declaration  of 

that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  Independence,  is  the  true  American  idea ;  that  this 

£enerall][|'  known  as  the  Portland,  Dalles  <&  Salt  idea  can  only  oe  realized  by  the  election  of  honest 

lake  Railroad  bill ;  and  we  also  favor  the  early  com-  and  capable  men  to  public  office,  and  by  condnoting 

pletion  of  the  Oregon  <&  California  Railroad  to  the  public  aflfairs  with  strict  prudence  and  in  accordance 

southern  boundary  of  the  State.  with  the  sound  and  approved  maxims  of  business 

8.  That  we  disapprove  all  measures  in  the  inter-  and  political  economy. 

ests  of  capitalists  and  monopolists  against  labor,  2.  That  party  organizations  are  useful  and  neces- 

believing  that  distinctions,  if  distinctions  be  made,  sary,  but  tnat,  while  we  are  proud  of  the  birth  and 

should  be  in  favor  of  the  laboring  class,  who  const!-  history  of  the  Republican  part^,  we  reooniize  no 

tute  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  the  producers  of  the  such  allegiance  to  political  assocLations  as  snail  pre- 

wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    We  there-  vent  our  fair  and  candid  criticism  of  the  acts  of  all 

fore  approve  of  tne  declared  principles  and  symptt-  public  men,  and  that  every  case  of  negligence,  waste- 

thize  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  organization  fulness,  or  dishonesty,  on  the  part  of  tnose  having 

known  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  with  those  control  of  public  money,  ought  to  be  promptly  inves- 

of  all  other  orders  having  for  their  object  retrench-  tigated  ana  severely  punished,  without  fear  or  &Tor ; 

ment  and  reform  in  public  afifairs,  and  the  social  tluit  we  expect  of  our  State  legislators  and  State 

advancement  of  the  people ;  that  we  are  opposed  to  officers  the   strictest  integri^  and  economj,  the 

d  monopoly  in  the  publication  and  sale  of  books  largeet  possible  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation, 

used  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  and  we  the  maintenance  of  public  education,  the  preserva- 

are  in  fsvor  of  amending  the  existing  laws  in  rela-  tion  of  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot-box,  the 

tion  to  such,  so  as  take  away  from  the  publishers  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  secure  to  all  entitled 

of  the  Pacino  Coast  Series  of  readers  and  spellers  to  suffrage  the  right  to  its  exercise,  and  such  as  wxU 

the  special  privileges  in  relation  thereto  which  they  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  fraudulent  voting, 

now  e^joy.  8.  That  we  insist  upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the 

9.  That  the  act  relating  to  the  fees  of  sheriffs  and  State  to  control  every  franchise  of  whatever  kind  it 
clerks  ought  to  be  so  amended,  either  by  making  grants ;  and  while  we  do  not  wish  that  an^  iniustioe 
such  offices  salaried,  or  by  so  reducing  the  fees  now  shall  be  done  to  the  individual  or  corporation  invest- 
attached  to  the  same,  as  shall  make  the  compensa-  ing  capital  or  industry  in  enterprises  of  this  kind, 
tion  received  by  such  officers  a  fair  remuneration  we  jet  demand  that  no  fhinchise  shall  be  ^prantea 
and  nothing  more  for  the  services  required  of  them,  which,  is  prejudicial  to  the  public,  in  which  the 
That  the  constitution  be  so  amended  that  all  print-  rights  and  interests  of  the  State  ana  the  people  9X^ 
ing  for  the  State,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  not  carefully  and  fully  guarded. 

the  State  Printer  in  office  when  such  amendment  is  4.  That  while  we  recognize  the  Aill  riffht  of  every 

passed,  shall  be  provided  for  by  letting  the  same  to  citizen  to  express  and  act  upon  his  conv&tioas  upon 

the  lowest  responsible  bidder.    That  we  are  in  favor  all  questions  of  public  or  State  interest*  no  person 

of  the  Litigant  act.                             ^  holding  a  Federal  or  State  office  has  the*  right  to 

10.  That  the  only  legitimate^  object  of  govern-  seek  to  influence  the  action  of  his  subordinates  by 
ment  is  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  lives,  exciting  their  fears  of  loss  of  place  if  their  opinions 
liberty,  and  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness :  or  actions  shall  differ  ttom.  his  own ;  and  tnat  we 
that  to  accomplish  this  end  direct  means  only  shoula  are  opposed  to  all  interference  or  portioipation  bj 
be  resorted  to ;  that  the  good  resulting  from  a  de-  them  m  the  conventions  of  the  people  for  the  nomi- 
parture  from  this  rule  is  temporary,  the  evil  last-  nation  of  their  candidates  for  omoe. 

mg.    We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  State  en-  5.  That  we  are  desirous  of  political  reform,  and 

fraging  in  the  purchase,  leasing,  or  speculating  in  for  honest  economy  and  purity  in  all  official  aamin- 

proporty  of^any  kind,  except  such  only  as  is  neces-  istration.    Tliat  to  secure  this  is  the  duty  of  everv 

sary  for  conducting  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  citizen ;  that  to  this  end  every  good  man  should  feel 

government.  bound  to  participate  in  politics,  and  to  make  an  end 

11.  That  we  favor  the  immediate  construction  of  of  bad  men  forcing  their  election  by  securing  a  party 
a  good  and  serviceable  wagon-road  along  the  south  nomination.  That  we  believe  there  are  as  ^>odmeii 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  Republican  party  as  out  of  it,  and  only  the 
Sandy  River  to  the  Dalles.  best  men  should  be  nominated  for  offloo,  and  only 

12.  That  the  compensation  of  all  officers  should  such  are  entitled  to  receive  the  support  of  the  people, 
be  only  such  as  will  do  a  just  remuneration  for  their  6.  That  we  sympathize  with  every  movement  to 
services.  secure  for  agriculture  and  labor  their  due  influence, 

18.   Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  congres-  interest,  and  rights,  and  the  Republican  party  will 

sional   aid  for  the  oonstruotion  of  the  Portland,  bo  their  ally  in  every  just  effort  to  ottun  that  end. 
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7.  That  the  interests  of  this  State  demand  in  its  the  State  and  national  governments  in  the  multipli- 
commercial  relations  with  the  other  States  of  the  cation  of  officers  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
Union,  both  present  and  prospective,  and  will  war-  public  service,  man^-  of  whom,  wnile  receiving  sala- 
rant,  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  our  national  rie^  from  the  public  Treasury,  are  devoting  them- 
Qovemment  in  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  selves  to  their  private  pursuits.  And  we  demand 
of  our  river  channels,  and  it  is  the  true  policy  of  that  officers  paid  do  give  their  time  exclusively  to 
our  people  that  they  should  be  so  represented  in  the  service  for  which  they  are  appointed. 
Congress  as  shall  tne  most  effectively  secure  this  8.  Tliat  we  favor  the  adoption,  by  the  national  and 
result.  State  government,  of  all  reasonable  measures  of  se- 

8.  That  true  economy  in  the  management  of  pub-  curinff  cheap  transportation ;  and  to  this  end  wo 
lie  lands  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  the  settle-  favor  liberal  aid  from  the  General  Government  for  the 
ment  of  our  vast  domain  and  the  development  of  its  opening  and  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  riversi, 
resources,  demands  liberal  grants  of  the  public  lands  fur  the  construction  of  the  Portland,  Dalles  &  Salt 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  Lake  Eailroad,  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  & 
public  works,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  California  Bail  way  to  the  southern  line  of  tlie  State, 
as  will  secure  the  ultimate  sale  to  actual  settlers.  and  the  extension  of  the  Oregon  Central  BaUway  to 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  congressional  aid  to  the  Junction  City.  That  the  interests  of  the  State  de- 
Portland,  Dalles  &  Salt  Lake  Bailroad :  for  the  mand  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Central  Bailway 
improvement. of  the  Columbia  Biver  at  the  Dalles  to  Astoria:  that  we  favor  such  aid  as  may  be  con- 
and  Cascades ;  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  Oregon  sistent  witn  prudence  and  public  economy,  for  the 
Central  Bailroad  from  St.  Joseph,  through  the  coun-  construction  of  roads  across  our  mountain-chains. 
ties  of  Polk  and  Benton,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ore-  And  we  favor  the  iumiediate  construction  of  a  waffon- 
Ifon  &  California  Bailroad,  and  the  improvement  of  road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  Biver, 
the  Willamette  Biver.  from  the  mouth  of  Sand^  to  the  Dalles. 

10.  That  we  favor  congressional  aid  for  the  con-  4.  That  all  property  nghts,  individual  and  corpo- 
Btruction  of  a  waffon-road  from  some  point  in  Bogue  rate,  should  be  subject  to  law;  that  we  would  give 
Biver  Yallev  to  the  nearest  practicable  point  on  the  all  proper  aid,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  cor- 
ooaat,  and  that  we  favor  the  immediate  construction  porations,  companies,  or  persons  engaged  in  trans- 
of  a  good  and  serviceable  wa^on-road  along  the  portation,  commerce,  or  any  other  legitimate  pursuit; 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  from  the  mouth  out  we  would  hold  all  subject  to  law ;  ana  we  de- 
of  Sandy  to  the  Dalles.  mand  that  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare  on  railways 

11.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  leasing,  within  the  State  be  fixed  b^  the  Legislature  of  tnc 
by  this  State,  of  the  canal  and  locks  at  the  falls  oi  State,  and  on  inter-Stat«  railways,  by  Congress, 
the  Willamette  Biver.  5.  That  we  demand  a  return  to  the  salaries  fixed 

12.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  litigant  law,  by  the  constitution  for  State  officers,  and  we  con- 
Portland  police  bill,  the  unconstitutional  acts  in-  demn  all  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to  in- 
creaaing  the  emoluments  and  salaries  of  State  and  crease  such  salaries  by  indirection.  That  the  com- 
judicial  officers,  the  acts  increasing  the  fees  of  clerks  pensation  of  all  officers  should  be  only  such  as  would 
and  sherififsj  and  the  modification  of  the  school-laws  pay  them  fairly  for  the  services  they  perform ;  that 
80  as  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  school-book  mo-  county  clerks  and  sherifis  should  have  salaries  fixed 
nopoly.  by  law  according  to  their  services ;  that  the  law  in- 

13.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  payment  creasing  their  ^es  should  be  repealed,  and  a  law 
in  full  of  all  just  claims  of  citizens  and  volunteers,  enacted  providing  reasonable  fees  to  be  charged  by 
for  supplies  furnished  and  services  rendered  in  the  them  In  cases  where  private  parties  alone  are  con- 
suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  in  Southern  Oregon  cerned,  such  fees  to  be  paid  by  officers  into  the 
in  tne  years  1872  and  1878.  County  Treasury.    That  we  demand  the  passage  of 

14.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  to  a  law  t*>  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  will  re-  charges  for  the  State  printing. 

strain  the  abuses  growing   out   or  indiscriminate  6.  That  we  favor  a  liberal  system  of  public  schools, 

license,  and  operate  as  a  needful  check  upon  the  but  we  condemn  the  act  creating  a  monopoly  in  the 

growinflr  evils  of  intemperance.  sale  of  school-books,  and  demana  its  repeal. 

15.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  opening  Wallowa  Yal-  7.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  tne  Litigant 
lej  to  settlement.  printing  law. 

8.  Tnat  we  demand  equal  rights  for  all  citizens. 
The  Independent  State  Convention  was  held    and  accord  special  privileges  to  none. 
in  Salem,  on  the  15th  of  April.     The  nomina-        *•  That  the  interests  of  the  people  demand  com- 
tions  were :  T.  W.  Davenport  for  Congress,  T.    Pet^*ion  i°  the  tainsportation  ot  freights  to  and  from 

F.  Campbell  for  Governor,  J.  11.  Douthitt  for  or  leasing  by  the  State  of  the  canals  and  locks  at  the 

Secretary  of  State,  D.  Beach  for  Treasurer,  falls  of  Qie  Willamette,  but  would  hold  both  the 

Wm.  M.  Hand  for  State  Printer,  and  M.  M.  State  and  the  Lock  Company  to  a  strict  compliance 

Oglesby  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  "^i^  their  existing  contract.  .     ,  ^ 

tion.    The  following  were  the  resolutions :  j.^^^^^^nf'l^f^'^^^ZlA''i^  1^^ 

Semhed^  1.    That  extravagance   and  corruption  the  public  lands  of  the  State  in  large  tracts,  to  tbe 

have  become  so  prevalent  in  the  administration  of  exclusion  of  poor  men  and  men  of  moderate  means, 

the  affaire  of  this  State  and  nation  as  to  burden  the  who  would  take  them  for  homes, 
people  with  taxes  that  are  not  necessary  to  good        11.  That  the  removal  of  a  faithfbl  and  competent 

government,  make  politics  a  trade,  and  debauch  the  of&cer  merely  because  of  his  political  opinions  is  a 

morals  of  society ;  tnat  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  ^ross  abuse  of  power.    That  tne  use  o^tne  appoint- 

for  a  remedy  for  these  evils  through  the  agency  of  m^  power  to  reward  politicians  for  services  m  con- 

the  two  political  parties  that  have  heretofore  ruled  ventions  and  elections  is  no  less  corrupt  than  any 

the  country,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  de-  other  species  of  bribery.    That  the  removal  of  faith- 

manda  that  every  citizen,  laying  aside  all  party  pre-  ful  public  offlcen  for  the  conscientious  performance 

judices,  and  differences  of  opinion  upon  immaterial  of  tneir  duties  is  an  outrage  upon  good  government. 
pK)int8,  unite  in  selecting  for  the  public  service  men        12.  That  pereonal  character  is  the  proper  criterion 

who  will  exert  themselves  to  secure  public  economy,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  men  for  public 

retrenchment,  and  reduction  of  taxation  in  every  position,  and  it  is  dangerous  business  to  men  of  dis- 

practicable  way.  reputable  private  character. 

S.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  course  of        18.  That  the  General  Government  should  pay  all 
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the  expenses,  losses,  and  damages  Deoessarily  arising 
from  its  course  of  dealing  with  the  Indians ;  and  we 
demand  that  our  fellow-oitizens  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Oregon  be  indemnified  by  the  Government 
for  their  losses  and  damages  in  the  Ifodoo  War. 

14.  That  we  are  in  £Eivor  of  such  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  liquor-traifio  as  will  allow  eacb  precinct 
to  aecide  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  thereof  whether 
liquor  shall  be  sold  in  that  precinct  or  not,  and  which 
shall  make  the  venders  of  intoxicating  drinks  respon* 
sible  for  damages  which  may  be  done  by  the  abuse 
of  that  privilege  where  sale  ia  permitted. 

15.  Tliat  the  uprising  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  their  organization  into  a  compact  society  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  extortions  of  oppres- 
sive monopolies,  commends  itself  to  the  fisvor  of 
everv  just  mind,  and  oannot  but  result  in  ultimate 
gooa  to  the  whole  people. 

Early  in  May  a  State  Temperance  Oonven- 
tion  was  held  in  Portland,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whtreoi^  The  Temperance  party  of  the  State  oi 
Oregon,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  that  the 
purpose  of  government  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  aU  its  citizens,  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  attacks  and  inroads  of  the  base  and 
strong ;  and^  as  this  is  most  signally  and  continually 
defeated  by  intemperance  in  all  its  torms :  therefore, 

Bstohad,  1.  That  we  most  emphatically  afSrm  our 
fhll  belief  in  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  beverages  as  affording  the  only  basis 
for  any  permanently  successful  temperance  move- 
ment. 

2.  That  wCj  with  all  our  might,  and  by  every  law- 
ful means,  will  try  to  induce  our  concessional  and 
legislative  bodies  to  enact  laws  prohioiting  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  traffic  in  intoxicating  bev- 
erages ;  and  that  no  party  nor  candidate  for  public 
office  shall  be  supported  by  us  at  the  ballot-box,  or 
otherwise,  who  will  not  use  all  their  influence  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

8.  That  we  regard  the  publiC'School  system  as 
grand  in  conception,  and  vital  to  the  life  and  honor 
of  our  country,  and  we  desire  such  a  change  in  our 
common-school  law  as  will  give  at  least  six  months' 
free-school  instruction  each  year,  in  every  school 
district  in  our  State. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  our  national  Government  in  tne  improve- 
ment of  our  harbor  and  river  channels. 

5.  That  we  favor  aid  from  Congress  to  the  Port- 
land^ Dalles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  through  to 
its  junction  with  the  Oregon  A  California  Bailroad. 

6.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  litigant  law, 
and  all  laws  increasing  the  salaries  of  State,  judicial, 
and  county  officers. 

7.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  leasing 
of  the  locks  at  the  Willamette  Falls  by  the  State. 

8.  That  we  invite  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
noble  and  earnest  women  of  our  State  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  until,  by  the  power  of  the  ballot,  we 
may  the  more  effectually  banish  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance from  our  land. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  State  Temperance 
Convention  that  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of 
our  cause  that  we  organize  by  nominating  a  Con- 
gressman, and  State  and  district  officers,  to  bo  sup- 
ported at  the  coming  June  election. 

It  was  decided  that  the  candidates  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  friends  of  temperance  should  be 
selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  pat  forth 
by  the  other  parties.  The  following  nomina- 
tions were  then  made:  For  Congress,  T.  W. 
Davenport;  Governor,  J.  C.  Tolman;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  S.  F.  Ohadwiok ;  State  Treasurer, 


D.  G.  Clark;  SUte  Printer,  Enoch  Tamer; 
Superintendent  of  Pablio  Instraction,  L  U 
Bowland. 

The  total  vote  for  Governor  at  the  election 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  was  as  fol- 
lows: Grover  (Democrat),  9,713 ;  Tolman  (Be- 
publican),  9,163 ;  Campbell  (Independent^ 
6,532 :  total  vote,  25,408.  The  total  vote  for 
Governor  in  1870  was  22,821,  of  which  Grover 
received  11,726,  and  Palmer  (Republican)  11,- 
095.  In  1872,  11,819  votes  were  cast  infaror 
of  Grant  for  President,  and  7,730  for  Greelej. 
The  vote  for  Congressman  in  1874  was:  George 
A.  La  Dow  (Democrat),  9,642 ;  Richard  Wil- 
liams (Republican),  9,340;  T.  W.  Davenport 
(Independent),  6,350.  The  vote  for  other  Stau 
officers  was  as  follows : 

Secretarp  (f  SlaU. 

S.  F.  Chadwlck,  Democrat lOjB^ 

C.  M.  Foster,  Republican S,60l 

J.  U.  Doohitt,  Independent S^IS 

T^vawrer, 

A.  H.  Brown,  Democrat lOjSB 

D.  G.  Clark,  Kepabllcan 9,0tf 

Demas  Beach,  jmdependent C,U3 

JXate  PrMer. 

ICartin  V.  Brown,  Democrat.. IQjn 

S.  M.  Walte,  Republican 9M 

William  Hana,  Independent S,1Sl 

8i^9eritUe7Ui4nt  (f  JiOf^  IhstrtictUm. 

L.  L.  Rowland,  Democrat 9,130 

E.  J.  Dawoe,  Repabltcan 9,00 

M.  M.  Oglesby,  Independent &,6B7 

The  Legislatnre  is  constituted  as  follows: 


PARTDSS. 

S«tti^ 

H0«M. 

JoMMWt 

Democrats 

18 

6 

11 

90 
83 
17 

23 

ludeoeadents 

S9 

Republicans 

a 

Total 

80 

60 

90 

The  question  of  woman^s  suffrage  has  r^ 
ceived  no  little  public  attention  daring  the 
year.  The  annual  convention  of  the  Stat« 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  was  held  ia 
Portland,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Febmary, 
when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereatj  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
based  upon  masculine  superioritj  instead  of  the  in- 
herent righta  of  human  beings,  re^^ardlets  of  sex, 
thereby  causing  much  diasatufaetion  among  the 
taxed  but  unrepresented  citizens  of  the  non-rotin^ 
class,  who  feel  ag|^rieved  because  of  the  political 
disabilities  to  wmoh  they  are  forced  to  submit: 
therefore — 

Beaolvidy  That  the  first  duty  of  the  voters  of  the 
nation  is  to  inauj^urate  such  lej^islatlon  as  ma;^  be 
necessary  to  endow  the  disenfranchised  half  ot  the 
people  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immoci- 
ties  of  dtizens,  such  as  can  onlv  accrue  to  any  peo- 
ple through  personal  representation. 

Hewlved,  That  the  motto  of  the  Association,  copi«l 
from  the  war-cry  of  our  forefEUshers,  is,  and  shall  be 
till  the  victory  is  won,  **  Taxation  withont  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny." 

An  effort  was  made  to  secnre  the  parage 
of  a  law  hy  the  Legislature,  at  its  antamn  ses- 
sion, securing  to  women  the  right  to  vote,  bat 
the  measure  was  defeated. 

The  salmon-fisheries  of  the  Columbia  are  be- 
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eoming  of  racli  importance  as  to  demand  the  kind,  with  the  object  of  removing  all  imparl- 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  Fonr  years  ago  ties ;  he  then,  with  a  strainer,  pliKses  them  on 
the  prodoct  of  these  fisheries  was  of  compara-  a  table,  where  the  watery  parts  are  drained  off, 
tively  little  importance;  bnt  in  1878  it  approxi-  and  the  fish  are  ready  for  canning.  A  man 
mated  $1,000,000  in  export  valae,  and  daring  with  a  barrow  conveys  the  pieces  to  the  can- 
tbe  season  of  1874  exceeded  $1,600,000.  There  ner^s  table ;  anotiier  pats  a  small  quantity  of 
are  now  thirteen  canning  establishments  on  brine  or  salt  in  each  can ;  another  fills  the  can 
the  Lower  Oolumbia,  extending  from  Rainier  with  fish  (one  or  two  pounds,  as  the  case  may 
to  Astoria.  There  are  800  boats  engaged  in  be);  another  removes  any  dime  about  the 
the  fishing  on  this  river,  employing  600  men,  mouth  of  the  can ;  another  puts  on  the  lid ; 
or  two  men  to  a  boat — one  to  manage  the  another  solders  it;  another  conveys  it  to  the 
boat  and  the  other  to  attend  to  the  net.  These  bath-room  for  cooking.  Five  men  and  die  su- 
men  are  paid  26  cents  for  every  fish  they  catch,  perintendent  are  employed  in  this  department, 
making  the  wages  paid  to  these  600  men  for  which  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  cans 
the  fonr  months'  fishing  $260,000,  less  about  are  placed  on  trays  and  boiled  in  kettles  for 
$50,000  for  nets,  leaving  an  average  of  $838  two  hours,  then  taken  out  and  tested,  to  ascer- 
for  each  man.  In  the  thirteen  canning  estab-  tain  that  they  are  air-tight ;  then  boiled  for 
lisbments  there  are  2,000  men  employed  in  all  two  hours  more ;  then  dipped  in  lye  to  remove 
the  departments,  earning  daily  $2,500,  in-  all  oily  substances  from  the  cans ;  then  washed 
doding  night- work  and  other  extra  time,  with  cold  water  by  means  of  a  hose ;  then  re- 
making $260,000  paid  for  wages  during  the  moved  to  the  store-room,  where  another  man 
100  days  comprising  the  fishing-season — ^from  dips  them  in  a  preparation  that  protects  the 
April  to  Julj  inclusive.  can  from  rust ;  another  person  puts  on  the  label ; 
The  process  of  canning  is  more  or  less  inter-  another  puts  them  in  the  case,  and  another  nails 
esting,  and  shows  the  vidue  of  the  proper  divi-  it  up,  when  it  is  ready  for  shipment, 
slon  of  labor.  In  catching  the  fish,  two  men  The  sahnon  has  seldom  frequented  the 
are  required  to  a  boat.  Another  receives  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Willamette  River,  not 
fish  at  the  wharf  and  counts  them.  A  boy  being  able  to  pass  the  falls  at  Oregon  Oity. 
places  the  fish  on  the  splitter^s  table ;  the  It  was  anticipated  that  the  salmon  woxild  pass 
splitter,  who  is  generaDy  a  strong,  active  man,  to  the  Upper  Willamette  through  the  canal 
holds  a  large,  sharp  knife,  and  with  ten  outs  and  locks  lately  constructed  at  those  falls  for 
removes  seven  fins,  head,  tail,  opens  the  fish  the  purpose  of  navigation ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
and  disembowels  it.  A  competent  man  will  that  the  fish  will  not  follow  slack-water  ohan- 
handle  from  100  to  120  in  an  hour,  or  from  nels,  and  consequently  will  not  present  itself 
1,000  to  1,200  in  ten  hours.  A  man  then  at  the  gates  of  these  locks.  Yet  the  Upper 
washes  the  fish,  scrapes  it,  and  transfers  it  to  Willamette  River,  on  account  of  its  smooth 
another  for  a  further  washing  and  scraping,  so  and  pure  waters,  and  its  milder  temperature, 
that  all  the  blood  and  slime  possible  may  be  is  thought  by  the  observant  to  be  the  best 
removed  before  cutting.  He  then  puts  the  home  for  young  fish  of  all  the  tributaries  of 
fish  on  the  cutter's  table.  The  cutter  places  the  Oolumbia.  If  the  salmon  could  pass  the 
the  fish  in  a  frame,  and  with  a  circular  knife  falls  of  the  Willamette  without  injury,  the  re- 
ef six  blades  cuts  the  fish  with  one  stroke  into  suit  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  of 
six  pieces,  each  piece  the  size  of  the  depth  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  well  as  a  great  addi- 
tbe  can.  With  one  motion  he  transfers  these  tion  to  the  spawning-grounds  tributary  to  the 
pieces  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  where  Columbia  fisheries.  The  Governor  recom- 
another  man  with  an  ordinary  knife  subdivides  mends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
tbem  into  about  twelve  pieces  and  puts  them  vestigate  the  subject,  and  report  to  the  Legis- 
into  a  vat  of  strong  brine.  Another  man  sub-  lature  the  best  plan  for  protecting  and  pro- 
jects them  to  a  second  process  of  a  similar  moting  this  important  industry. 


PARAGUAY  (RKpfjBLicA  del  Paraguay), 
a  conntry  of  South  America,  extending  from 
latitude  21"*  27'  to  2Y°  80'  south,  and  from  lon- 
gitude 64«  21'  to  68*  40'  west.  Its  bounda- 
ries  are :  on  the  north  and  northeast,  Brazil ; 
on  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  on  the  northwest, 
Bolivia ;  and  it  embraces  an  area  variously  es- 
timated at  from  67,000  to  90,000  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  triangular  section  of  the  Gran 
Chaco  lying  mainly  between  the  two  rivers 
Paraguay  and  Berinejo,  and  the  22d  parallel, 


one  portion  of  which  is  claimed  by  Bolivia  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
area  was  much  more  considerable  before  the  war 
of  1865-^70,  at  the  termination  of  which  Para- 
guay ceded,  as  a  war-indemnity,  to  Brazil,  some 
thousand  square  miles.  The  limits  of  the  coun- 
try were  then  fixed,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  March  26,  1872,  as  follows :  "  The  bed  of 
the  Paran4  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ignaz4 
(latitude  26^  80'  south)  to  the  Salto  Grande 
(latitude  24®  70.  From  these  falls  the  line 
runs  (about  due  west)  along  the  highest  divide 
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of  the  Sierra  de  MaracajA  to  the  termination  and  Pablio  Inatraction,  and  War  and  the  NaTj. 

of  the  latter ;  thenoe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  Sefior  Don  Bautista  Oil  has  been  President  of 

a  straight  line  northward  along  the  highest  Paraguay  since  October,  1874. 

ground  to  the  Sierra  de  Amambajr,  following  There  is  no  bank  or  other  credit  institntioD 

the  highest  divide  of  that  sierra  to  the  princi-  in  the  coontry. 

pal  source  of  the  Apa,  and  along  the  bed  of  The   national    revenue,    which,    in   1868, 

that  river  (westward)  to  its  junction  with  the  amounted  to  $4,375,000,  did  not  exceed  $412,- 

Paraguay.    All  the  streams  flowing  north  and  000  in  1878,  the  chief  sources  from  which  it  is 

east  belong  to  Brazil,  and  those  south  and  west  derived  being  the  custom-house,  yielding  in  the 

to  Paraguay.^'  year  last  mentioned  $848,000  for  imports,  and 

The  republic  was  here  constrained  to  aban-  $70,500  for  exports ;  rents  of  state  propMNtr, 

don  the  very  portion  of  her  territory  which  licenses,  etc.    The  estimated  expenditures  for 

was  so  long  coveted  by  her  imperial  neighbor,  1874  were  $841,805. 

and  the  northern  limit  of  which  was  the  mouth  Previous  to  1865,  Paraguay  was  exceptiooal 
of  the  Bio  Blanco,  80  miles  above  the  emhou-  among  South  American  states,  in  that  she  had 
ehure  of  the  Apa.  The  computations  of  the  no  national  debt ;  on  the  contrary,  ahe  pos- 
population  are  generally  as  discordant  as  those  sessed  a  large  surplus  income ;  but,  at  the  pres- 
of  the  area,  ranging  from  100,000  to  1,800,000.  ent  time  the  republic  is  almost  hopelessly  insd- 
The  latest  census  (before  the  ^vq  years*  vent,  her  name  having  figured  side  by  side  with 
war),  regarded  as  tolerably  accurate,  was  that  those  of  other  bankrupt  states  in  a  list  pub- 
ordered  by  Dr.  Francia  in  1840,  the  returns  of  lished  in  a  London  financial  journal  in  the  see- 
which  gave  220,000.  By  the  natural  rate  of  in-  ond  half  of  1874,  and  accordhsg  to  whioh  she 
crease,  that  number  would  be  doubled  by  1865,  was  in  default  $2,908,000  since  April  of  that 
in  which  year  the  population  would  be  440,-  year;  hence,  her  total  indebtedness  to  Great 
000 ;  but  the  losses  in  the  subsequent  war  may  Britain — ^principal  and  interest  of  a  loan  cott- 
be  reckoned  at  half  the  total  number  of  in-  tracted  in  1871 — ^is  no  less  than  $14,518,500. 
habitants — 170,000  males  by  battle  and  dis-  But  to  this  sum  are  to  be  added  her  liabilities 
ease  (chiefly  the  latter),  and  50,000  women  arising  out  of  stipulations  consequent  upon  the 
and  children  by  famine  and  exposure  in  the  issue  of  the  late  war,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
forests ;  so  that  the  census-returns  of  January  she  owes  $177,000,000  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
1,  1878,  were  probably  correct,  viz.,  221,079.  Republic,  and  Uraguay,  in  the  following  pro- 
of this  number,  28,746  were  males,  and  106,-  portions:  $150,000,000  to  the  flrst,  $26,25a- 
254  females,  over  flfteen  years  of  age;  and  the  000  to  the  second,  and  $750,000  to  the  third. 
remainder,  86,079,  of  both  sexes  under  that  Hence  her  total  foreign  debt  is,  at  the  present 
age.  The  average  proportion  of  male  to  fe-  time,  $191,518,500.  There  is,  likewise,  a  home 
male  births  is  very  nearly  as  eight  to  nine,  debt,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  tran^ired. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  (Guaranis  Public  instruction  has  of  late  been  the  snb- 
and  a  few  other  tribes) ;  the  language  of  that  ject  of  more  serious  attention  than  at  any 
people  is  principally  spoken  throughout  the  period  since  the  days  of  the  Jesuits.  Indeed, 
republic.  The  few  hundred  white  natives  Paraguay  had  in  1861  as  many  public  primary 
preserve  their  blood  tolerably  pure  by  inter-  schools,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  as  the 
mingling  or  by  alliance  with  Europeans,  and  most  advanced  Spanish-American  states ;  in- 
are  mainly  grouped  in  or  around  Asuncion,  the  struction  was  then  made  compulsory  and  gra- 
capital.  Next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  nu-  tuitous,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  re- 
merouB  element  is  the  mulatto  or  hybrid,  from  quired  to  aid  in  carrying  out  that  measure. 
the  union  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  and  the  Grammar-schools  were  few;  of  higher  instruc- 
Indian  women,  and  further  modified  by  the  tion  there  was  only  such  as  the  masters  of  a 
Mamalucas  from  S3o  Paulo,  in  Southern  Bra-  single  establishment  in  tiie  capital  ooukL  dis- 
zil,  and  by  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  pense.  But  well-directed  and  determined  ef- 
Pure-blooded  Africans  are,  however,  now  in  forts  have,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  been  sue- 
comparatively  small  numbers.  In  1873  there  cessful  in  extending  primary  education.  In  the 
were  2,300  foreign  residents,  made  up  of  Ital-  budget  for  1874  is  observed  an  appropriation 
ians,  Germans,  English,  Austrians,  Dutch,  and  of  $34,860  for  schools.  The  total  value  of  the 
Swiss.  books  imported  during  the  decade  ending  in 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  constitution,  pro-  1865  was  but  $8,299. 
mulgated  on  November  25,  1870,  and  for  the  The  Roman  Oathdic  is  the  religion  of  the 
most  part  based  upon  that  of  the  Argentine  state,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated. 
Republic,  which  in  turn  resembles  that  of  the  The  present  strength  of  the  army  ia  about 
United  States,  the  legislative  authority  resides  2,000  men,  comprising  two  regiments  of  ear- 
in  a  Congress  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  airy,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  regi- 
Obamber  of  Deputies ;  and  the  executive  au-  ment  of  artillery.  The  estimated  expenditure 
thority  in  a  President  elected  for  a  term  of  six  for  the  War  Department  for  1874  was  set 
years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President,  and  a  down  at  $98,918.  Manufactures  are  few,  and 
cabinet  of  five  ministers;  the  departments  of  include  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
these  latter  being  severally  those  of  the  Inte-  utensils  made  of  wood,  hides,  cigars,  prepara- 
rior.  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Public  Worship  tions  of  gums  and  resinous  aubstanoea,  Uiedis- 
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tillatioQ  of  liquors  from  the  sugar-oane  and  the  dead,  the  joimg  widow  returned  to  the  lyric 

algarobcty  ragar,  molasses,  and  ropes  and  oord-  stage,  to  repair  her  shattered  fortimes  and  di- 

age.     Agrioultnral  implements  are  rude  and  vert  her  mind  from  her  domestic  griefs.    In 

primitiye.    There  were  constructed  at  the  ar-  the  latter  pairt  of  August,  1866,  she  came  to  the 

aenal  of  Asuncion,  in  the  three  years  1861-'63,  United  States,  making  her  delmt  in  Kew  York 

seven  mail-steamers  to  ply  to  Montevideo.  in  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman^s  company,  of  which  the 

During   the  second   Lopez  administration  violinist)  Carl  Rosa,  and  the  comet-player, 

(1862-'70),  oommeroe  was  hampered  in  various  Levy,  were  also  members.    Her  first  appear- 

ways,  such   as  government  monopolies  and  ance  was  in  concert ;  but,  during  her  stay  in 

other  abuses,  which  rendered  freedom  of  trade  the  United  States,  she  achieved  high  honors 

unknown  in  the  republic;  and  the  chief  sta-  both  in  oratorio  and  opera,  in  most  of  the 

pies  of  export  were  purchased  by  the  dictator's  principal  cities  of  the  republic.    In  1867  she 

Agents.    Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  nat-  became  the  wife  of  Oarl  Rosa,  with  whom  sbe 

ural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  mer-  lived  a  most  happy  and  affectionate  life  till  her 

chandise  to  the  sea  from  this  land-locked  state,  untimely  death.     Her  domestic  life  was  sin- 

the  commerce  of  Paraguay  had  considerably  gularly  free  from  unpleasant  passages;   she 

increased  during  the   decade    following  the  was  not  lacking  in  dignity  or  energy,  but  she 

downfall  of  Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator,  and  was  always  amiable,  gentle,  and  thoughtful  for 

the  consequent  opening  of  the  river-traffic.  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.     Her 

PAREPA  -  ROSA,  EupHROSTJfE,  the  most  rank  in  the  musical  world  was  of  the  highest, 
accomplished  vocalist  and  operatic  singer  of  and  rested  upon  solid  merits.  She  possessed 
the  present  century,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  voices  ever  heard 
1839;  died  in  London,  January  22,  1874.  Hei^  upon  the  stage.  It  had  all  good  qualities, 
father  was  a  Wallachian  nobleman,  Baron  Its  compass  was  magnificent;  it  reached  the 
Georipades  de  Boyesku,  of  Bucharest.  Her  lowest  notes  of  the  soprano  register,  and  ran 
mother,  nU  Seguin,  was  the  daughter  of  Ed-  up  with  ease  to  F  in  alt,  or  perhaps  a  little 
ward  Seguin,  Sen.,  and  sister  of  the  famous  higher ;  and  in  all  this  great  extent  there  was 
«basso  and  composer  of  that  name.  The  sudden  not  an  imperfect  tone ;  every  sound  was  de- 
death  of  the  baron,  just  after  the  birth  of  liciously  sweet,  and  pure,  and  full ;  the  most 
Eaphrosyne,  left  his  widow,  at  the  age  of  acute  critic  could  detect  no  flaw,  no  weakness, 
twenty-one  years,  in  poverty ;  and  she  soon  no  difiference  of  quality.  In  volume  it  was  ab- 
after  adopted  the  lyric  stage  as  a  profession  solutely  phenomenal.  It  ^lled  the  Boston 
for  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  infant  Oohsseum  of  1869,  where  it  rang  out  above  the 
daughter,  and  early  commenced  training  her  roar  of  cannon  and  the  shouting  of  the  monster 
to  the  same  pursuits  The  child  was  endowed  chorus.  Its  whispers  were  heard  through  the 
with  genius  of  a  high  order ;  but  she  was  largest  opera-houses,  and  its  clarion  tones  elec- 
also  patient  and  persevering.  She  made  rapid  trifled  us,  in  triumphant  songs  like  H&ndePs 
progress  in  her  musical  studies — so  rapid  as  *^  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  as  no  voice  ever 
to  astonish  her  teachers;  and,  meanwhile,  did  before,  as  no  voice  ever  will  again.  So 
she  had  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  five  perfect  was  the  beauty  of  this  glorious  voice, 
languages,  English,  Italian,  French,  German,  that  it  used  to  touch  the  feelings  merely  by  its 
and  Spanish.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  made  rare  purity  and  strength,  quite  apart  from  any 
her  debut  in  one  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  sentiment '  which  might  lie  in  the  music, 
attained  a  marked  and  promising  success.  Voice,  however,  was  not  the  secret  of  her 
Within  the  next  two  years  she  had  appeared  power.  She  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of 
with  constantly-increasing  applause  at  Naples,  art,  for  she  had  learned  to  despise  mere  oppor- 
Genoa,  Ilome,  Florence,  Madrid,  aud  Lisbon,  tunities  for  vocal  display,  to  discard  vulgar 
and  even  the  sternest  musical  critics  of  tliose  embellishments  and  toun  de  force^  and  to  es- 
dties  were  enraptured  by  her  wonderful  voice,  teem  that  the  noblest  style  of  smging  which 
her  perfect  training,  and  her  admirable  sim-  was  the  simplest  and  most  natural.  How 
plioity  of  manners  and  of  performance.  In  many  years  of  hard  work  and  intelligent  study 
1857  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  were  needed  before  this  perfect  culture  was 
in  "H  Puritani,"  in  the  same  company  with  complete  the  public  never  suspected.  When 
Ronooni,  Gardoni,  aud  Tagliafico.  From  the  she  stood  before  them,  so  quiet,  so  easy,  so 
beginning  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  unaflfected,  the  song  seemed  to  flow  from  her 
British  public.  In  1868  she  married  Captain  lips  without  an  efibrt,  and  without  premedita- 
Carvill,  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  service,  a  tion.  She  sang  as  if  she  could  not  help  it. 
man  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  promise,  and  Music  had  no  difficulties  for  her.  With  a 
highly  connected.  The  fortune  of  the  young  physical  strength  equal  to  the  most  unparal- 
couple  was  about  $125,000;  but  the  gallant  leled  demands,  and  a  technical  education 
captain  developed  such  a  passion  for  specula-  which  had  long  ago  triumphed  over  the  most 
tion,  that  he  sunk  the  whole  of  it  in  a  few  serious  problems  of  art,  the  exercise  of  her 
months  in  Peruvian  mining  shares,  and,  after  marvelous  gift  became  a  sort  of  second  nature. 
seven  months  of  married  life,  swled  for  Lima,  Song  for  her  was  as  easy  as  speech.  The  yer- 
to  look  after  his  mining  property,  where  he  satility  for  which  she  has  been  so  much  praised 
died  in  April,  1865.    Their  infant  ohild  being  was  in  part  the  result  of  high  culture  and  in 
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part  a  natural  endowment.  She  won  her  first  fiscal  year,  Beoember  1, 1873,  d  $1,825,151^4, 
victories  and  her  last  on  the  Italian  operatic  and  the  receipts  of  the  year  amoonted  to 
stage.  When  she  came  to  America  in  1866,  she  $5,871,968.27,  making  $7,697,119.51  the  toUl 
charmed  the  whole  country  with  modern  Eng-  resources.  The  disbursements  of  the  year 
lish  ballads,  and  no  one  else  has  ever  given  amounted  to  $6,642,567.86,  leaving  a  surplus 
those  little  inartistic  songs  so  pleasant  a  char-  on  the  80th  of  November  of  $l,054,5ol.6o. 
acter.  She  turned  to  the  long-neglected  music  The  revenues  diminished  from  $7,076,728.20  in 
of  H&ndel,  and,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  187dto$5,871,968.27,  in  consequence  of  there- 
grand  old  master,  poured  forth  the  mighty  peal  of  itie  taxes  on  the  gross  receipts  of  nO- 
music  of  *^  The  Messiah  "  and  ^*  Samson  "  with  roads,  and  the  net  earnings  of  industrial  sod 
a  mt^esty  and  glory  of  which  America  had  no  other  corporations,  and  the  tax  on  cattle  sad 
previous  conception.  Passing  from  this  to  farming-implements.  While  the  revenues  were 
English  opera,  she  gave  it  a  character  it  had  thus  reduced  by  over  $1,200,000,  the  expenses 
never  enjoyed  before,  either  here  or  abroad,  were  increased  by  about  $500,000,  in  eonse- 
and  greatly  increased  the  probability  of  its  quence  of  changes  made  necessary  by  the  new 
becoming  permanently  established  here.   Dur*  constitution. 

ing  the  last  two  years  of  her  stay  in  the  United  There  are  in  the  State  199  national  banks 
States,  she  had  snug  mostly  in  opera,  her  bus-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $62,000,000, 
band  being  the  manager  of  the  operatic  season,  and  117  savings-institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
She  followed  the  English  opera  with  a  brilliant  $8,870,168.85.  The  deposits  in  the  latter  dor- 
series  of  Italian  operas,  including  *^  Norma,"  ing  the  year  amounted  to  over  $23,000,000. 
''  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  ''  II  Trovatore,"  The  Fish  Oonunissioners  of  the  State  doriDg 
^*  Martha,"  etc.  After  leaving  the  United  the  year  placed  in  the  streams  running  into  the 
States  in  1872,  she  sang  in  opera  in  London,  sea  376,000  California  and  187,000  Kennebec 
and  visited  Egypt,  where  she  received  the  sslmon;  85,000  salmon-trout  were  distributed 
most  triumphant  honors.  She  had  returned  to  in  different  bodies  of  water  favorable  to  them, 
London,  and  her  husband  had  engaged  Drury  and  8,000,000  shad  were  hatched  and  tamed 
Lane  for  a  series  of  English  operas,  and  where  into  the  Susqaehanna. 
she  was  to  have  presented  Wagner^s  *^  Lohen-  There  are  145  railroad  companies  some  por^ 
grin "  for  the  first  time  to  an  English  audience,  tion  of  whose  lines  are  within  the  State  of 
herself  assuming  the  magnificent  and  exacting  Pennsylvania.  The  latest  official  report  coven 
rSle  of  Flaa  ;  but  her  sudden  death  prevented  the  year  1873.  This  shows  the  following  facts: 
the  accomplishment  of  her  plans.  Her  greatest  Leng^  of  main  lines  of  road,  6,655  miles,  of 
achievement,  after  all,  and  her  truest  glory,  which  4,257  miles  are  in  the  State;  length  of 
was  that  she  honored  her  profession  al&e  in  double  track,  1,819  miles;  length  of  sidings, 
her  work  and  her  life.  She  opened  the  minds  2,218  miles;  length  of  branch  roada  owned, 
of  the  multitude  to  new  conceptions  of  art.  1,597;  miles  laid  with  steel  rails,  1,976;  cspi- 
She  discovered  to  them  unsuspected  beauties,  tal  stock  paid  in,  $476,701,878 ;  fimded  debt. 
She  elevated  and  refined  their  taste.  She  $878,590,370;  fioating  debt,  $37,601,167;  cost 
taught  them  to  despise  vulgarity,  and  false  of  road  and  equipment,  $621,812,048;  valae 
pretense,  and  affectation ;  to  appreciate  what-  of  real  estate  held  by  the  companies  exdusi?d 
ever  is  pure,  and  dignified,  and  conscientious;  of  roadway,. $25,821,727;  number  of  engines, 
to  hate  the  cheap  devices  of  the  show-man.  In  4,054 ;  number  of  first-class  passenger-cars, 
six  years  she  advanced  the  musical  taste  and  1,778;  second-class  cars^  257;  baggage,  maU, 
knowledge  of  America  by  the  measure  of  a  and  express  cars,  757;  freight-cars,  58,744;  coal, 
whole  generation.  What  Theodore  Thomas  fuel,  and  tank  ears,  79,488.  The  net  earnings 
has  done  with  the  orchestra  she  did  with  the  of  the  roads  for  the  year  were,  $52,788,075. 
oratorio,  the  opera,  and  the  ballad.  Her  in-  The  total  receipts  were,  $147,995,214;  total 
finence  will  last  all  the  longer  from  the  fact  expenses,  $95,207,189.  The  accidents  of  the 
that  she  was  taken  away  before  her  great  year  involved  the  killing  of  27  passengers,  and 
powers  had  shown  any  evidence  of  decay.  the  injuring  of  166;  the  killing  of  254  em- 
PENNSYLVANIA.  The  public  debt  of  ploy6s,  and  the  injuring  of  666 ;  and  the  kill- 
Pennsylvania  on  the  dOth  of  November  amount-  ing  of  295  other  persons,  and  tiie  ii^JnriDgof 
ed  to  $24,668,635.57,  including  $196,751.86  of  281 ;  or  the  kOling  of  576  persons  in  all,  and 
unfunded  liabilities.  During  the  year  preced-  the  ii\juring  of  1,112.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
ing,  $1,230,186.57  of  the  State  debt  had  been  roads  included  in  this  statement  are  beyond 
redeemed.  The  sinking-fund  contains  $9,000,-  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  not 
000  ofbonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com-  given  applying  to  those  roads  and  parts  of 
pany  and  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  Com-  roads  wholly  within  the  State, 
pany.  By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  works,  and,  by  an  new  constitution  began  on  the  6th  of  Jannarr, 
act  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  tax  on  the  capital  and  continued  until  the  15th  of  May.  Much 
stock  of  corporations,  are  assigned  to  the  sink-  of  the  legislation  was  such  as  was  necessary  to 
ing-fcmd,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  meke  the  laws  conform  to  the  changes  in  the 
loans  and  of  interest  on  the  debt.  There  was  a  constitution.  The  State  was  apportioned  into 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  senatorial  and  representative  districts,  and 
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the  Domber  of  Benatura  fixed  &t  50,  and  repra-  Everj  ballot  cast  must  be  nambered  In  the  or- 
BentativeB  at  201.  Bepreaentatives  are  to  be  der  in  which  it  was  received,  and  the  same 
cboaen  bieDniall}'  for  a  term  of  two  jears,  and  nomber  is  placed  opposite  the  name  of  the  per- 
one-)iulf  of  the  Senate  every  two  jears  for  a  son  voCiog.  Anj  person  whose  name  is  not  on 
term  of  funr  jean.  A  new  election  law  was  the  registrntiop  list  maj  vote  on  eatisfactorj 
passed  providicg  for  the  regigtration  of  legal  proof  to  the  election-officers  that  be  has  a  legal 
voters  and  the  conduct  of  elections.  The  regis-  right  to  du  so  in  the  district  in  which  he  claiins 
tration  is  made  by  the  assessors,  who  at  the  same  the  right,  bnt  he  mnst  produce  at  least  one  wit- 
time  make  assessments  tor  taxes  on  those  not  ness  who  shall  testily  under  oath  to  the  faota 
already  assessed.  The  elections  are  to  be  con-  necessary  for  his  qualiticatton.  The  right  to 
dncted  by  Judges  and  inspectors,  who  are  ap-  vote  of  any  person  whose  name  is  upon  the 
pointed  by  the  judges  of  the  cotmty  courts,  but  list  may  be  challenged  at  the  polls  by  any  qnali- 
overseers  of  election  may  also  be  appointed  in  fled  voter  of  the  same  district,  whereupon 
any  election  district  on  the  petition  of  five  citi-  proof  of  the  right  of  snffrnge  of  the  person  so 
Ecns  setting  forth  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  challenged  shall  be  made  and  passed  npou  by 
to  secure  a  fair  election.  These  overseers  mnst  the  Election  Board,  and  the  vote  received  orre- 
he  two  in  number,  one  fVum  each  political  Jected  according  to  the  evidence.  The  polls 
party,  who  shall  supervise  the  proceedings  of  must  close  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  votes 
the  election -officers,  and  make  a  report  thereon  be  immedlatelyeonntedand  returns  made  out  in 
to  the  Court  of  Commoa  Fleas  of  the  county,  triplicate.    The  result  shall  also  be  announced 


to  the  citizens  present  and  posted  in  writing  on  joy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  seliools 

the  door  of  the  "  election-house."     The  tripli-  now  allowed  or   svhich   hereafter  may  be  al- 

cate  returns  mnst  be  sealed  in  the  presence  of  lowed  to  white  children,"  was  introduced  in 

the  officers  and  taken  to  the  prothonotary  of  the  Senate  and  passed  hj  a  strict  party  vete 

the  county.    One  copy  of  the  returns  is  to  he  of  20  Republicans  to  !1  Democrats.    At  the 

placed  on  file  for  public  inspection,  one  deliv-  same  time  a  hill  was  introduced  in  the  House 

ered  to  the  Judges  of  the  Conrt  of  Common  of  Representatives  moking  Attendance  on  the 

Pleas,  and  tiie  other  sealed  np  in  the  box  with  common  schools  compulsory.    These  measures 

the  ballots.    The  returns  for  the  entire  cocnty  were  intended  to  make  the  lews  of  the  State 

are  to  be  opened  and  computed  in  the  Cimrt  conform  to  the  civil-rights  bill  then  pending 

of  Common  Pleas.     The  county  returns  must  in  Congress,  and,  when  that  bill  failed  to  pass, 

betransmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common-  they  were  abanJoned  witliout  becoming  law. 

wealth  by  the  county  commissioners.     Provi-  Among  the  otlier-  measures  of  the  session  w  iis 

sion  is  made  for  compensation  to  election-offi-  one  providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  tliu 

cera,  and  punishment  for  neglect  of  duty  or  State,     This  anthorized  the  appointment  by  the 

violation  of  the  law.  Governor  of  a  board  of  ten  scientific  and  pnie- 

Ab  act  providing  that  all  children  over  the  tical  men  to  serve  without  com  pen  station,  who 

age  of  six  years  should  be  admitted  to  the  com-  shouldselect  the  State  geologist  and  superintend 

mon  schools  of  the  State  "  without  regard  to  the  survey.    An  appropriation  of  135,000  per 

color,"  and  that  colored  children  should  "  eu-  year  was  made  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  ia 
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to  be  completed  in  three  years.    The  appoint-  tlement  mud  onltlvation ;  of  improvinfp  the  nangitiaii 

mente  under  this  act  were  made,  and  a  oompe-  ^^^^J^Q^^fltlw^a^ltl^^U^ 

tent  geologbt  was  selected  in  June.   The  work  S^iouUuref  JTmanuf^Sri^  hihor ;  "o?  en^nr^- 

01  the  survey  began  m  oeptomber  and  extend-  ing  Buoh  manafaotares  as  shful  bring  the  producer 

ed  before  the  close  of  the  year  ^o  an  examina-  and  oonsamer  in  the  neighborhood  of  eatm  other, 

tion  of  the  iron-ores  and  slate-quarries  of  York,  »nd  thus  eatoblish  mutual  relations  between  them 

Adams,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton  Counties,  and  thoee  engaged  m  oonmien*  and  tra^ 

27     r  ^-1  .     *^^          fi \x.     T     •  *^  XT  11^..  4.U  of  properly adjuBting  the  relations  between  capital 

the  fossil  iron-ores  of  the  Juniata  Valley,  the  anf  uW  Wder  tSat  they  may  receive  a  jnst  and 

bitummous  coal-basins  of  Olearneld  and  Jener-  equitable  share  of  the  proflta.  and  of  holding  those 

son  Counties,  and  the  oil-regions  of  Vanango  in  the  poasesslon  of  oorporate' wealth  and  pnvUeges 

County.    A  museum  of  minerals  is  to  be  col-  in  strict  opnformity  to  the  law,  so  that  through  oom- 

lected  at  Harrisburg.  as  one  of  the  results  of  ^»^f ^.  influences  people  of  varied  pursuits  may  be 

^^^„vu  av  xxuAuiuutg,  M  Mu^j  VA  i»u«  x«Bu«i»  VE  Tilted  together  in  the  common  purpose  of  preacrv- 

tue  survey.  ing  th©  honor  of  the  nation  and  developinff  the  im- 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  mense  resources  of  every  section  of  the  union  and 

was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  19th  of  August,  of  advancinff  the  social  and  mutual  proapezi^  of  ail 

and  the  following  nominations  were  made:  its  industrial  and  laboring  classes, 

for  Judgeofthe^iupreme  Court,  Edward  ^^  fal^L'l  ^SS'iJ^  We'^u'S^^^ 

Paxon,   of  Philadelphia ;  for  Lieutenant-Qov-  year  is  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  that  pro- 

emor,  A.  G.  Olmsted,  of  Potter  County ;  for  tection  to  our  manufacturing  interests   for  which 

Auditor-General,  Harrison  Allen,  of  Warren  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  have  always  fought. 

County;    for  Secretary  of   Internal    Aiffairs,  ,'^''^f^."^^^^?J^^®*?!r^~^^°iPt^^^^^ 

RoberrB.  Beatb,  of  sWlkUl  County     Th^  Wo^t^^^palicT^^^^^^ 

I)latform,    which   was    unanimously    adopted,  it  more  difficult,  as  well  as  lamentably  slow, 

opened  with  approval  of  the  State  and  nation-  8.  The  attempt  made  just  nrior  to  the  a^jo^i'^' 

al  administrations  under  Republican  control,  ment  of  Couffress  to  establish  free-trade  through 

and  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Demo-  ^*liSS'll«''L*JLt^J£X*^^^        u*wiS*^f?' 

. .          .        mi        i*  11        J  ^L               1  ^«  demands  the  severest  condemnation,    it  was  an  ef- 

cratic  party.     Then  followed  these  resolutions  f^^  ^o  accomplish  through  the  treaty-making  power 

relating  te  Stete  affairs :  alone  that  which  belongs  properly  and  of  right  to 

2.  The  Eepublicans  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  the  popular  branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  put 
the  first  to  demand  a  change  in  the  constitution  that  redress  out  of  the  people's  reach  for  twenty-one 
would  abolish  special  legislation  and  all  its  attend-  ye*"  to  come.  The  control  over  the  subject  of  the 
ant  evils,  and  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  call  national  revenue  was  placed  by  the  Constitution  in 
of  a  oonatitutional  convention  for  that  purpose  hav-  the  hands  of  the  unmediate  representatives  of  the 
ing  emanated  from  them,  we  are  justified  in  rejoicing  people,  and  we  Potest  against  any  scheme  to  take 
to-day  over  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  reform  i'  out  of  their  hands  by  means  of  a  treaty  which  the 
and  over  the  delivery  of  the  State  from  3ie  evil  con-  people  cannot  abrogate  or  repeal.  ^  ,  ,  , 
hcquences  of  the  old  system.  9-   The  frantic  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 

3.  The  movement  for  the  formation  of  the  new  pemocratio  party  to  bring  on  a  war  of  races  in  the 
constitution  having  been  made  by  the  Republican  South,  with  the  design  of  depriving  a  portion  of  it* 
party,  and  carried  to  completion  under  its  auspices,  citizens  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  them,  ahow 
the  task  of  putting  into  operation  the  machinery  of  that  the  mission  of  the  Repubhcan  party  has  not 
the  new  fundamental  law  belongs  to  it  of  right,  and  ©nded,  and  that  its  further  continuance  is  necesaair 
the  duty  it  involves  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  faith-  to  secure  equaUy  to  every  citizen  the  rights  which 
fully  performed  by  it.  belong  to  all.                   ^       ,       ,.               ^     . 

4.  Inasmuch  as  great  abuses  have  grown  up  in  this  10.  Emancipation  and  enfranchisement  navmff 
State  under  our  present  system  of  fees  as  a  compensa-  been  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  and 
tion  for  county  officers,  we  demand  such  legislation  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  GonstituUon  of  the 
as  will  substitute  adequate  salaries  for  fees,  and  such  United  States,  and  bv  the  necessary  legrialation  for 
as  will  allow  no  more  than  a  fair  and  just  oompensar  their  enforcement,  and  eouality  of  civil  rights  having 
th)n  for  services  rendered.  been  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  it  is 

6.  We  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  our  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  such 

common-school  system,  which  has  grown  up  under  guarantee  is  enforced  by  appropriate  statutes, 

the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  as  it  is  now  mu-  H.  The  establishment  ot  the  national-bank  sya- 

nifloently  endowed  by  the  annual  appropriation  from  tem  having  secured  to  the  people  of  the  entire  na- 

the  State,  secured  to  it  by  the  constitution,  the  State  tion  the  best  system  of  bank  currency  ever  before 

is  bound  to  see  that  all  her  children  are  duly  edu-  offered  to  them,  the  pnvde^es  of  that  system  should 

cated  under  it  m  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that  they  be  no  longer  confined  to  a  privileged  class,  but  should 

may  thereby  become  better  able  to  enjoy  and  per-  "«  '^e  to  all  under  general  and  equal  laws,  the  a<r- 

petuate  our  popular  institutions.  gregate  volume  of  the  currency  to  be  regulated  by 

mi.     i>  11      •               1  X*            1  i.    X          xi.  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  reooniised  laws 

The  following  resolutions  relate  to  matters  ^f  trade. 

of  national  policy :  12.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  National 

6.  We  recognize  that  as  the  true  policy  of  govern-  Bepublioan  Convention  of  im  in  ikvor  of  a  retom 

meilt  which  shaU  harmonize  all  the  diversified  in-  te  specie  payments  ^  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

terests  and  pursuits  necessarily  existing  in  a  country  ,  1^.  That  the  Republican  party  continue  to  remem- 

of  such  vast  extent  as  ours,  and  this  can  be  done  ^er  with  gratitude  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 

only  by  directing  legislation  so  as  to  secure  just  pro-  republic  for  the  natnoUsm,  courage,  and  Belf-s*cn- 

tection   and  reward  to  every  branch  of  industry,  fio®.  with  which  they  ^ve  themselves  to  the  preser- 

We  are  in  favor  of  giving  precedence  to  those  meas-  vation  of  the  country  in  the  late  avil  war. 

ures  which  shall  recognize  agricultural,  mining.  Other  resolutions  presented  Governor  John 

manufacturing,  and  meclianical  pursuits  ns  entitled  p  Hartranft  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  to 

to  the  amplest  protection  and  fullest  development:  V            .j           .     ^^^     j.       .   j  .,    x  jV 

of  puttmg  a  st^p  to  laree  grants  of  the  pubUc  do^  the  presidency  m  1876;  directed  that  the  can- 

nuun  to  railroad  corporations  and  reserving  it  for  set-  didates  and  the  president  of  the  convention 
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appoint  the  ohairmaa  of  the  State  Committee ;  7*  That  while  we  recognize  to  the  fullest  and 

and  called  for  a  hearty  snpport  of  the  Oenten-  hroadest  extent  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 

•^;ai   V'.r^^oii-i^^       A   '.Aa^i,^4-:^«   ^i^Ar^i^r,  ««r»  Bccure  to  all  the  blesBuigs  of  education,  and  hence. 

nial  Exposition.     A  resoution  pledging  sop-  ^^^  ^^^  pubUc-school  system  should  be  generously 

port  to  rresident  Orrant      in  the  event  of  his  sustained,  we  emphatically  declare  against  the  es- 

being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  "  was  voted  tablishment  of  mixed  schools  by  law,  in  which  white 

down.  c^od  black  children  shall  be  compolsorily  associated, 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  place  at  believing  as  we  do  tjat  the  interests  of  ^^ 

Pittsburg,  on  the  26th  of  Angust.    The  nomi-  ^^  schools.             ^      "^^                    ""  "'^'^ 

nations  were  as   follows :    for  Judge  of   the  8.  That  the  leaders  of  the  BepubUcan  party,  hav- 

iSnpreme    Court,   Warren  J.   Woodward,   of  ing  opposed  the  present  constitution  of  this  State, 

Berks  Ootmty ;  for  lientenant-Govemor,  John  inviting  the  Supreme  Court  to  proclaim  in  advance 

Latta,  of  Westmoreland  County ;  for  Auditor-  ?/  **^«  ""P^  ^°''  *^  i^tiflcation  partisan  objections  to 

J>     ^  1   T   Y     T^  «r^    1       r  /  '         ^«^'w^/*  jljg  provisions,  selecting  to  preside  over  its  late  State 

General,  Justus  F.  Temple,  of  Greene  County ;  convention  oie  who  rSruseS  to  sign  the  constitution 

for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  General  \V  m.  as  adopted,  and  nominating  for  State  oiBoers  avowed 

MoCandless,  of  Philadelphia.     The  following  opponents  of  the  instrument,  cannot  deny  the  hos- 

platform  was  adopted :  ^'^^  attitude  on  their  part  to  constitutional  reform, 

^                              ^       '  and  deceive  people  with  false  pretenses  in  regard  to 

The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention  their  future  policy. 


trated  indus^;  plundered  the  people;  usurped  the  8d  of  November  instead  of  the  second 
power ;  loanea  the  Government  credit  to  corpora-  Tuesday  of  October,  as  in  former  years.  The 
tions  wUhout  constitutional  sanction ;  fostered  cor-  Democratic  candidates  were  elected.  The 
porations  to  the  detriment  of  ^e  agricultural  mter-  ^  ^  ^  ^  Lieutenant-Governor  was  649,71 1, 
eats  of  the  country;  mtroduced  frauds  and  corrup-  """"jy^ty*  ^*«"''^".**"';  ^j^'^*""*  j  XT  '  x  J 
tion  into  the  departments  of  the  Government  and  ^»  which  Latta  received  277,195  and  Olmsted 
among  its  olflce-holders,  and  failed  to  dismiss  them  272,516,  making  the  majority  of  the  former 
when  exposed  and  convicted;  appointed  spies  and  4,679.  Benjamin  Rush  Bradford,  Temperance 
informers  to  oppress  the  business  interests  of  the  candidate,  received  4,632  votes.  Both  Wood- 
country;  increased  Its  taxation  till  labor  can  hardly  „„^ji  ««j  t>„^„^«  «,™  ^^r^^4.r^A  t«^«««  ^^  ♦•!,« 
live,  bVsfaiess  prosper,  trade  and  commerce  ear^  ^^^  and  Paxson  were  dected  Judges  of  the 
their  fair  rewards,  or  manufacturers  continue  their  bupreme  Court  under  the  new  constitution, 
operations;  overawed  and  ignored  the  civil  power  Twenty-seven  members  of  Congress  were 
and  set  the  military  up  as  the  exj^onent  of  the  laws ;  chosen  at  the  same  election,  of  whom  17  were 
invaded  and  subverted  the  sovereign  rights  of  States ;  "DAmorrfttfl  and  1 0  T^Annhlirann  The  new  T>eff- 
revived  the  sedition  laws,  and  by  Pedwal  legislation  yf ^f^rats  ana  lu  wepuDUcans.  ine  «ew  i.eg 
attempted  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press;  doml-  wlature  consists  of  20  Democrats  and  10  Re- 
nated  the  white  by  the  negro  race  in  some  States,  publicans  m  the  Senate,  and  110  Democrats, 
and  by  its  proposed  civil-nghts  bill  made  a  war  oi  89  Kepublicans,  and  two  Independents  in  the 
races  imminent,  Tlierefore,  Charging  these  offenses  House ;  giving  the  Republicans  10  majority  in 
to  the  Republican  party,  we  call  on  all  honest  and  ^j^  g^  ^  ^^  ^j^  Democrats  19  in  the 
upright  citizens  to  redress  them  by  so  votmff  m  No-  ^  kj«**«uv,  «x*«  »,*^«  ^v^^/^  » 
vember  as  to  produce  a  change  and  expel  their  au-  -tlouse. 

tbors  and  abettors  from  all  places  of  public  trust  and        An  occasion  arose  on  the  28tn  of  March  for 

confldence.  the  use  of  the  military  in  enforcing  the  laws  at 

^«w/p«^,  That  the  following  are  among  the  lead-  Susquehanna  Depot    The  employes    in    the 

'T^^hTlirJrS^nT^ritt  the  ind^triri  foP^f  *»>«  Erie  Railway  at  that  place  struck 

and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  has  been  for  their  pay,  which  was  two  months  m  ar- 

brought  shout  by  the  unwise  leg^islation  of  the  Be-  rears,  and  took' possession  of  the  road,  refusing 

publican  partv,  and  that  pros^nty  can  only  be  re-  to  permit  the  trains  to  run  until  they  were 

stored  by  a  change  in  the  admmistration  of  govern-  p^J^     ^he  sheriff  was  unable  to  subdue  the 

™r  That  we  are  opposed  to  governmental  grants  of  rioters,  and  called  on  the  Governor  for  aasirt- 

public  lands  to  corporations,  as  tending  to  general  Mioe.     Troops  were  sent,  under  (jreneral  iL.  o, 

corruption  and  demoralization  of  the  public  service.  Osbom,  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  preserving  the 

8.  That  we  favor  an  honest  and  economical  gov  peace  and  securing  to  the  railroad  company 

a?^^SVrL^°b!rTan'i?r:&>y^  ^^<>   «?ftrol  of  us  property    Jhi.    acWon 

of  the  fee  system,  local  and  national,  and  the  return  promptly  brought  the  strikers  to  terms,  and  the 

to  tbe  moderate  living  and  plain  customs  of  former  difiaculty  was  amicably  settled.    To  a  protest 

days.  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Susquehanna  Depot 

4.  That  we  cherish  a  grateful  remembrsnce  of  our  against  military  interference,  Governor  Hart- 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors  and  will  give  a  nrompt  ^^     ^    this  reply  : 

recogmtion  of  every  just  claim  in  their  behalf,  or  ***"*"  »"«««  ""*«'  *^f*/ 

that  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  Habbisbubo,  March  29, 1874. 

5,  That  a  steady  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  W.  J.  Falkknbubo,  ^fy«»,  Susquehanna  JJepot : 
Government  notes  to  par  with  gold,  and  to  secure        As  an  individual  1  may  sympathize  with  yourpeo- 
a  return  "           '                 '    "  "          "    '          '*^*  _i- s_  *.u-:       i.p^-^        j        ^  _«..«:..:        ^^^^t.  ^. 

period 


6.  That  we  denounce  the  civil-rights  uui  w  buo  •*!«  k^v»i«,  *  x^^^a^w  <umv^^  «»wx«.«w<o,  »v»».w.  .»»..«w- 

last  Congress,  believing  its  passage  to  be  a  gross  in-  rious  their  claims  may  be,  to  forcibly  seize  property 

vasion  of  the  right  ox  the  States  to  control  their  of  their  debtors  and  hold  it  without  due  process  of 

domestic  concerns  in  their  own  way,  and  that  it  law.    Much  less  can  I  allow  them  to  take  and  hold 

would  result  In  incalculable  evil  to  both  the  white  illegal  possespion  of  a  great  highway  and  pimish  tbe 

and  the  negro  races.  innocent  public,  either  as  passengers  or  transport- 
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ers,  for  tho  default  of  a  corporation  witb  which  thoy  at  Salmas.     The  agaresBiQ  namber  of  United 

have  no  concern.    Whenever  the  laws  of  this  Com-  Armflniann  ahH   NAftfcnrUna  is  fi-ftm    T  Aftft  f.. 

monwealth  shall  provide  that  the  employes  of  a  mil-  aJJI?                     J>iestoriails  is  from   7,000  to 

road  may  suspend  all  traffic  upon  it  until  their  wages  ^»VniL^*  t*                      .    . 

are  paid  I  will  asquiesce,  but  I  cannot  do  so  while  the  The  Protestant  missions  among  the  Nestori- 
law  refuses  to  contomplato  any  such  remedy.  My  ans  of  Persia  were  begun  by  the  Americas 
duty  is  not  to  make  the  laws,  or  to  criticise  them,  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
but  to  execute  them,  and  that  duty  I  must  dischaiKe  :„  tfuiA  -f  ni-/\Am«ali  T«  iftri  *k>.*™  «-^,, 
without  fear  or  favok  General  oJbom  is  the  offl^r  ^  ^®?*»  **  Oroomi^.  In  1871  they  were 
in  command.  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  im-  translerred  to  the  I'resbytenan  Jioard.  Ac- 
partiality,  firmness,  and  discretion.  I  have  ordered  cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  board  for 
him  to  confer  with  the  sheriff  of  your  county,  who  1874,  tbere  were  in  Persia  three  atatioiia,  70 

'^VflJn^^^ft'l^A'^rffSSI^;.  -^  J^**  ^S*  *"  f  n  K*  *'  ont-stations  and  plaoes  where  there  was  r«gn- 
denance,  the  sheriff  will  so  inform  General  Osborn.  i  u*  rf  ^»  ^  j  • 
If  they  are  set  at  defiance.  General  Osbom  has  been  ^*^  preaohmg ;  64  native  pastors  and  preach- 
ordered  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  If  unfortu-  ^'*J  ^^  teachers,  and  70  village  schools,  with 
nate  consequences  follow,  the  responsibility  must  1,134  scholars.  There  are  17  organized  ch arch- 
rest  with  those  who  endeavor  to  redress  their  wrongs  es,  with  a  membership  of  767,  and  tkeir  con- 

^r^Tnrn?ih^nXlT?,Vli^t^^^  tributions  exoecd  $800  a  joaT.    The  press  has 

try,  and  of  the  olfloers  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  take    i^^^^a  -iia  t\t\/\  «  i  j  «-i  oca  ^.m. 

care  that  they  be  faithfully  executed.  wsued  110,000  volumes  and  21,260,000  pages, 

J.  F.  H/IBTBANFT.  ^^^  female  seminary  had  82  papiK     The  male 

seminary,  which  has  been  dosed  for  some  time, 

A  prolonged  conflict  between  Italian  and  will  be  reopened.    A  school  for  Mohammedan 

native  miners,  at  the  Armstrong  mines  in  West-  girls  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  cod- 

moreland  Oonnty,  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  dition. 

the  year,  in  which  violence  and  lawlessness       The  country  Ib  divided  into  twenty  prov- 

were  displayed  on  both  sides.    Four  Italians  inces,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  h^ 

were  killed  and  several  wounded,  but  no  action  lerheg^  or  civil  and    military  governor.     The 

was  taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  governors  of  the  large  provinces  mostly  reside 

or  punish  these  riotous  outbreaks.    The  Gov-  in  the  capital.    The  provinces  are  subdivided 

ernor  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  into  districts,  superintended  by  a  hakem^  or 

thematterattheopeningof  the  session  of  1875.  lieutenant-governor,  whose  chief  duty  is  the 

PERSIA,  a  country  of  Asia.    Reigning  sov-  collection  of  revenue.      The  towns  are  gov- 

ereign,   Nassr-ed-Din,   Shah  of  Persia,  born  erned  by  an  elective  ib^tl^Ao^A,  or  magistrate ; 

September  4,.  1829,  eldest  son  of  Sbah  Moham*  the  villages  by  a  muhuleh,  who  administers 

med ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  justice,  and  serves  as  an  organ  of  interoomma- 

his  father,  September  10,  1848.    Children  of  nication  between  the  people  and  the  Govern- 

the  Shah :  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  heir-apparent,  born  ment. 

in  1860 ;  Djilal-ed-Dauleh,  born  in  1853.    The        The  standing  army  of  Persia  comprises  18,000 

present  sovereign  is  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty  infantry,  10,000  irregular  cavalry,  1,500  art  11- 

of  the  Kha^jars,  which  fully  secured  the  rule  lery,  and  600  regular  cavalry:  total,  30,000  men. 
over  the  country  in  1794.    It  is  within  the        The  imports  of  Persia  are  estimated  at  |12,- 

power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  leave  the  240,000 ;    the    exports    at    $7,200,000.      The 

crown,  with  disregard  to  the  national  heir,  to  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton-goods  from 

any  member  of  the  family.  England ;  the  chief  exports,  silk,  opium,  and 

The  area  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  636,000  cotton.    The    Shah  of  Persia    has    a  larger 

square  miles.    The  population  is  about  6,000,-  wealth  of  precious  stones  than  any  other  mon- 

000.    The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  arch  of  the  globe.    His  strong-box  consists  of 

Persia    are  Mohammedans.      The    Armenian  a  small  room,  twenty  feet  by  ^urteen,  reached 

population  is  estimated  at  4,660  families,  or  by  a  steep  stair,  and  entered  through  a  very 

26,035  souls;  the  Nestorians,  including  both  small  door.     Here,  spread  upon  carpets,   lie 

Protestants  and  persons  who  have  joined  the  Jewels  valued  at  £7,000,000  sterling.     Chief 

Roman  Oatholic  Oh  arch  (Ohaldees  about  8,-  among  them  is  the  Kaianian  crown,  shaped 

500  souls,  and  600  families),  respectively  at  like  a  flower-pot,  and  topped  by  an  uncut  ruby 

4,100  families,  or  25,000  souls;   the  Jews  at  as  large  as  a  hen^s-egg,  and  supposed  to  have 

16,000  souls;  the  Guebers  or  Parsees  at  1,200  come  from  Siam.    Near  the  crown  are  two 

families,  or  7,190  souls.    The  new  sect  of  the  lamb-skin  caps,  adorned  with  splendid  aigrettes 

Babis,  which  was  founded  about  forty  years  of   diamonds,  and  before  them  lie  trays  of 

ago,  is  believed  to  have  a  very  large  number  pearl,  ruby,  aud  emerald  necklaces,  and*  hun- 

of  adherents,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  per-  dreds  of  rings.    Mr.  Eastwick,  who  examined 

secution  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.    The  the  whole,  states  that  in  addition  to  these  are 

Gregorian  Armenians  have  an  archbishop  at  gauntlets  and  belts  covered  with  pearls  and 

Ispahan,  who  resides  in  the  suburb  Djulfah;  diamonds,  and  conspicuous  among  them  the 

and  another  archbishop  at  Tabreez ;  the  Unit-  Eaianian  belt,  about  a  foot  deep,  weighing  per- 

ed  Armenians  have  an  episcopal  see  in  Ispa-  haps  eighteen  pounds,  and  one  complete  mass 

ban,  which  was  established  by  Pius  IX.    The  of  pearls,    diamonds,    emendda,  and  rubles. 

Nestorians  have  two  metropolitans   and  two  One  or  two  scabbards  of  swords  are  said  to  be 

bishops.    The  Ohaldees,  or  United  Nestorians,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  each.    There  is 

have  an  archbishop  at  Kerkuk,  and  a  bishop  also  the  finest  turquoise  in  the  world,  three  or 
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four  inches  long,  and  witihoat  a  flaw.    There  is  the  highest  titles  of  Persia,  and  that  Mirza 

also  an  emerald  as  big  as  a  walnut,  covered  Hnssein  Khan  continued  to  be  Minister  of  For* 

with  the  names  of  kings  who  have  possessed  ergn  Affairs  and  of  War,  and  had  charge  of  the 

it.    The  ancient  Persians  prized  the  emerald  larger  portion  of  interior  affairs.    When  the 

above  all  gems,  and  partioularlj  those  from  Persian  army  began  to  show  signs  of  disaffec- 

Egypt     Their  goblets  decorated  with  these  tion  in  consequence  of  tiie  non-payment  of 

stones  were  copied  by  the  Romans.    The  Shah  its  wages,  Mirza  Hnssein  Khan  himself  ad- 

also  possesses  a  pearl  worth  £60,000.    But  the  vanoed  the  money  to  pay  it.    In  order  to  ro- 

most  attractive  of  all  the  Persian  stones  is  the  organize  the  Persian  army,  a  Danish  officer, 

turquoise,  which  is  inlaid  by  the  native  lapi-  M.  de  LessoS,  was  appointed,  who  was  to  begin 

daries  with  designs  and  inscriptions  with  great  with  organizing  a  regiment  of  engineers  ac- 

effect  and  expertnesa.  cording  to  European  models. 

The  year  1874  opened  in  Persia  under  very  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  priests 

unfBivorable  auspices.     Mirza  Hussein  Khan,  persisted  in  arousing  the  people  against  the  re- 

the  leader  of  the  reformatory  party,  and,  in  forms.    A  letter  from  Trobizond,  dated  Sep- 

the  opinion  of  the  Europeans  in  Teheran,  the  tember  8d,  says : 

most  enlightened  statesman  Persia  has  ever  The  mtelliffent  policy  pursued  by  Mirza  HusBein 

had,  had  been  deposed  from  his  place  as  first  Khan  is  evidently  too  iar  in  advance  of  popular 

minister.    The  contract  with  Baron  Renter  for  j^®««  JP  ^?^V\^  ^^  F^^^  8^^,^  ?'  the  present. 

the  construction  of  raUroads  and  telegraphs,  P!^''"i?,???^fi^vP"''"^^'^  *?/'?'' V°/f" 

J  Iv     •  ^    J     *•     *'*'*' ^'Tr"  "f***  vw^ft*"^"")  ^^^^  j^  oourt,  that  the  Shah  was  actually  induced  to 

and  the  mtrodnotion  of  other  improvements,  grtan  his  loving  subjects  a  charter  conferring  upon 
had  been  broken  by  the  Persian  Government,  them  a  number  of  privileges  hitherto  unknown  in 
New  complications  with  Turkey  threatened  Persia,  and  ctJculated  to  protect  them  against  the 
another  war.  Soon,  however,  the  situation  extortions  of  the  clergy  and  the  oppression  of  tlie 
^w^^^..^^A  «<.«;»  4-^  i^ZL'm^^^  A  1a4>»^«  ^..^n^  T*^  r*oh.  Unluckily  for  the  people,  however,  the  derry 
appeared  agam  to  improve.  A  letter  from  Te-  ^^^  beforehani  with  thrOwnk-Vuier,  md,  before 
heran  to  the  Aitgwurger  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  he  oould  issue  his  charter,  they  had  euooeeded  in 
dated  February  24,  1874,  says :  persuading  everybody  that  the  promised  privileges 
Political  affairs  in  Persia  are  improving,  the  coun-  would  never  in  reality  exist,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
try  is  again  entering  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  trary.  the  charter  was  directed  against  the  poor,  and 
there  is  every  prospict  of  a  new  policy  b?mg  main-  "^^^^  ^5  *^f  end  only  aggravate  their  posiUon.  Pop- 
tained  for  some  Ume  to  come.  The  relations  with  ular credulity  easily  suooumbed to  theseinsinuations, 
Turkey  have  also  greatly  improved.    At  the  begin-  ^^  ™  appearance  of  the  charter,  or  TarmtMi,  was 

ning  of  the  month  a  rupture  between  the  two  leading  «f««*?.f,^*'5  "^*f  •  J^«  ll^*  J?®J?"  "'  ^^'^}  l}\^t 

states  of  Islam  was  faf  from  improbable.  whUe  now  Ple  Jtill  reAise  to  have  the  charter ;  and  that  the 

both  sides  are  striving  to  find  a  peaceful  means  of  «*«•<«*,  or  supremo  head  of  the  clergy,  has  been 

arranging  their  differences.    The  chief  cause  of  dis-  fiunmoned  from  his  country  residence  to  Teheran, 

putT^aTthe  commercial  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  ^  ^sooount  for  the  rebellious  behsvior  of  the  peas- 

Persian  subjects  in  Turkey,  and  the  applicaflon  of  ^^J7*     fv   Si?*^  V" ?™  '**!!®  '®P^>^^'  i^^  conflicts 

the  Turkish  laws  to  insolvent  Persian  triders  In  that  hetwcen  the  liberal  Isy.party,  represented  bv  Mirza 

country.    An  understanding  has  at  length  been  ar-  ?H?*«\?J  ^^  tj®  ecclesiastical  party  under  the  i»i/#- 

rived  at  between  the  two  Governments  on  this  point,  ^i  will  soon  hecome  hot  and  thick,  and  the  strug- 

thanks  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of  For-  «!•  ^"  ^^^  ^  mteresting  to  watch. 

^^t^o?Te'SS'oKt"%'o:^°il™d\t^^^  ,  PERU  (Rep^lioa  DHL  PE.t),  an  indepen- 

probable  that  the  new  year  (which  in  Persia  falfi  on  dent  state  of  bouth  Amenca,  comprised  be- 

the  Slst  of  March)  will  bring  some  changes  in  the  tween    Ecuador  on    the    north,    Brazil    and 

miniatry.    Mina  Hussein  Eban  will,  it  is  said,  again  Bolivia  on  the  east,  the  latter  republic  on  the 

assume  the  fjinctions  of  Grand^Vizieiv  and  his  broth-  ^^^^     ^^   the  Pacific   Ocean   on   the  west. 

er,Yahia  Khan,  will  succeed  him  as  MiniHter  of  For>  j.  i  „i  ^„  „^^„    «««^.«^:««  *,^  ♦v^  ..^.frv.u^-  ^^ 

eign  Affaire,    -fahia  Khan  is  well  known  in  Europe;  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  H^^^^  *^  *^®  m^ority  of 

he  is  the  ideal  ofa  Persian  gentleman,  and  would  be  geographers,  of  600,000  square  miles, -and  is 

thorooffhly  (qualified  for  the  nost  of  Foreign  Minister,  divided  into  sixteen  departments,    and  two 

Mirxa  Hussein  Khan  has  ordered  several  roads  to  be  provinces,  one  littoral  and  one  constitutional ; 

ri'S2^.'/.2dX't^T^tt"l''otel»a  theaggregate  population  of  all  of  which   ac- 

trade  with  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Tiflis.  cording  to  official  statemente  based  upon  the 

An  engineer  has  already  gone  out  to  superintend  the  census  returns  of  1862,  is  somewhat  under 

works,  which  are  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  2,500,000.* 

the  summer.   A  second  road  is  to  be  made  to  Bescht,  xhe  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 

and  a  third  will  connect  the  camtal  with  Shahabdu-  ^j^^  j       ^f   publication  of  the  volume  for 

lazim,  and  thence  be  earned  to  Khoum  and  Ispahan.  ioiJo     tT     •  j     *  f"^"^"*;*""  vx  !-*«  tviuuio  iv/a 

As  soon  as  these  roads  are  finished,  a  regular  fine  of  1878 :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 

ooaohee  (carioles)  will  run  upon  them.    The  minis-  of  Justice,  Seflor  Don  T.  E.  Sanchez ;  SeAor 

ter  has  also  adopted  some  severe  measures  for  en-  Don  T.  de  la  Biva  Agtlero  is  in  charge  of  the 

forcing  the  payment  of  arrear  texea,  many  towns  portfolioof  Foreign  Affairs  alone;  the  Minister 

S£ih^i:ron^Ss  iZX'^ur!^'l^i^l'ni^^^  of  War  is  Generaf|  Freyre ;  ani  the  Minister 

are  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  all  progress,  have  of  J?\nance,  Hen  or  Don  Z.  Z.  ±ilguera. 

been  removed  from  the  capital,  and  appoloted  gov-  No  more  perfect  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the 

emors  of  provinces.  material  development  of  this  (after  Mexico,  per- 

A  letter  from  Teheran,  dated  July  28d,  states  haps)  the  richest  of  all  the  bpanish-Amencan 

that  ^e  Shah  had  conferred  upon  Mirza  Hus^  •  For  minute  detaUs  of  population  and  other  lUtUtlcB, 

sem  Khan  the  title  of  Sepezelarazam,  one  of  ««  Aknual  CTCL0P.aEDXA  for  isrrs. 
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■tates,  and  now  rankiDg  among  the  most  proa- 

peroDs,  HiDce  the  be^nnningof  President  Pardo'a 
RdmioiatratioQ — no  more  perfect  idea,  we  say, 
u  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  than 
from  the  message  delivered  by  that  atataeman 
at  the  iDangDration  of  Congress,  on  Angoat  28, 
1S74,  and  of  whioh  we  here  tnmsoribe  the 
more  important  portions : 

whers  has  bun  the  labor  of  oantuiies,  a  period  of 
peuM  ii  Bquiialeat  to  ■  lanu  of  advonoei  realiied ; 
and  a  new  lenialature  ofTem  every  hope  of  tbe  aaCis- 
factioD  of  new  wsDts,  and  of  renewed  >trei]gtli  for 
the  lehieTemeDt  of  new  oonqtiesU  in  aur  omru-d 
march  lowurd  perfection. 

It  is  my  p!ea»in2  duty  to  inform  jou  that  Peru 
!■  at  pease  with  all  n&tioaa ;  that  alie  ha<  carefully 
enkivated  and  eitendad  her  relatloui  with  them  by 
now  treatisi,  and  GBpeclally  by  conanlar,  poatal,  and 
extradition  treaties  with  aome  of  them. 


An  nnfortmiate  incident,  which. 


lerehanl-ve 


Govemmetit  of  thi  c 

atioD.     Our  demanda  were  ^ra- 
'J  flag  wan  sainted  for  tbe  Dnt 


cioue  y  ari 
time  mOu 
relations  have  been  established  betwi 


and  it  U  to  be  I    ,  ,         

lion  of  the  emigration  of  Climeso  colonial.  _.  ._ 
ahores,  upon  tlie  reaAonable  and  liberal  basis  u 
justly  demanded  by  public  opinion,  aa  wall  within 
an  without  the  republio  of  Pern, 

The  boundary  oommlsaion  appointed  in  1S71  Co 
carry  out  tbe  terma  of  the  treaty  of  1851  with  Bnill, 
in  reference  to  a  part  of  tlie  bouodary-liiw  wiih 
that  eoiDire,  have  terminated  their  important  labon: 
e  only  portion  now  remaiaing  Co  be  filed 


a  that 


The  GoTcmment  does  not  abandon  the  idea  of  an 


to 


itill  mora  closely  the 
Peace  haa  b 


'T  the  hope  that  it 


liuCained  within  oar  bordera,  bodi 
spite  of  unremitting  etTorta  to  disturb  it;  and  that, 
too,  Bl  a  time  when,  by  the  eitabliahment  of  absolute 
liberty,  various  pcmiciauB  elemenla  have  been  un- 
fettered, and  when  new  popular  institutions,  whose 
etficacy  became  apparent  from  tbe  firat,  have  been 
the  only  aafefruard  of  oonstttutional  order.  The  his- 
tory of  this  period  demonstrates  that  the  raally  i 


municipal  decree  has  bestowed  npon  tboae  emmcib 
the  neoeaaary  powers  and  faoultiea  for  aelf-attzniiu^ 
tration;  and  in  most  cases  the  effort*  have  been  in 
very    satisbotoiy.     The    previooal 


audd 


rabie  1 


of  pure 


surest  method  to  preserve  Cronqui 
the  people's  eonfidenee.  Thus,  U! 
of  thinirs,  the  opposition  has  been  (rradually  brouf(hC 
to  aee  the  henefleent  effects  of  free  iaatltutione.  and, 
renouncing  with  shame  the  weapona  of- rebcllinn, 
hnvo  learned  to  appeal  to  the  lef(al  mode  of  attack. 
Tliis  triumph  is  also  apparent  in  the  public  press. 
Tlie  variouB  municipal  oouncila  throughout  the  re- 

Sublic  are  performini;  their  funetlons,  save  in  a  very 
iw  provinces.  That  the  inauguration  thereof  should 
be  attended  with  difficalty  ia  hut  natural.    A  new 


.     .         ,  J.  numerously  « 

vested  with  higher  poweia,  work  with  gmat  regn- 
lariCy.  The  district  and  departmant  oounrala  an 
entirely  new  corps;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
their  organization  should  be  somewhat  skiw.  I  am 
happy  Co  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  departmeal 
councils  Plura  snd  Huancav<!lics  havo  parttcnlarlT 
diatinguished  themselvea  by  leal  and  intelll^nn 
displayed  in  the  branches  of  administration  tnnfidrd 
'-  their  charge.     Experience  has  shown 


to  their  charge.     Eiperienc 


visahle.  Time  will  doubtlpsa  lead  to  the  diaooverv 
of  still  greater  defecte;  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
have  learned  to  draw  s  line  of  distinction  brtween 
the  actual  Imperfection  of  the  lawa  and  ministerial 
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provement  in  theolassof  men  employod  inthatser-  the  depression  in  the  bonds  of  the  national  debt, 

vioe,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  ixmabitants,  who  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  agents 

have  taken  part  in  the  new  police  regulations,  will  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  end  of  that  year,  ana  the 

render  the  advantages  already  derived  from  the  new  continual  and  exaggerated  reports  of  political  disor- 

system  more  and  more  manifest  every  day.    But  ders  in  the  interior,  and  above  all  to  the  doubts  sug- 

before  a  complete  reform  has  been  made  in  the  ad-  gested  as  to  the  sumoiency  of  the  guano  deposits  to 

ministration  of  justice  in  oriminal  affairs,  little  real  meet  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  of  our  home 

good  can  be  expected  firom  police  reforms.  debt,  both  of  which  have,  however,  been  attended 

The  oorps  or  civil-engineers  has  also  been  reoon-  to  with  that  punctuality  ever  characteristic  of  Peru, 

structed  upon  a  new  basis ;  the  ministry  have  called  Again,  a  special  survey  in  the  southern  deposits 

into  service  the  m^ority  of  the  Peruvian  enp^neers,  has  proved  the  existence  of  ^ano  in  sufficient  quan- 

and  a  number  of  foreigners  besides,  all  familiar  with  titles  to  meet  all  our  obligations,  after  the  exhaustion 

mining  operations,  and  their  assistants  are  youths  of  the  northern  beds.    The  most  oonvenient  mode 

chosen,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  fk'om  among  of  shipment  for  this  guano  is  at  present  under  con- 

the  students  in  the  College  of  Sciences.    The  eatab-  sideration,  and  the  examination  of  still  other  de- 

lishment  of  a  new  School  of  Mines  has,  with  our  posits  steadily  carried  forward, 

extended  railway  system,  become  an  obvious  ne-  Daring  the  year  1878  no  less  than  788,906  soles* 

cessity,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  guano-beds,  on 

its  accomplishment.  account  of  our  European  debt  of  1871;  1,489^287.74 

The  national  printing-office  has  been  completely  were  applied  on  aocount  of  the  home  debt  m  the 

refitted,  preparatory  to  the  putting  into  press  Sufior  same  year,  out  of  the  national  revenue ;  and  on  July 

Kaimondi's  illustrated  work  on  Peru,  to  be  published  1st  of  the  present  year  (1874)  the  Peruvian-Ohilian 

with  an  atlas,  by  order  of  the  Government.  debt  to  the  Unitea  States  was  liquidated  out  of  the 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  placing  Payta  in  proceeds  of  the  guano  sold  in  that  country, 

telegraphic  communication  with  Panama ;  and  it  is  The  expenditures  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 

hoped  that,  spite  of  some  obstacles  raised  by  the  17,889,100.62  soles,  of  whi<^  1,505,114.82  soles  rep- 

Qovernment  01  Colombia,  this  projjeot  of  linking  Peru  resent  the  fioating  debt  for  the  same  period.    The 

to  the  ^reat  telegraphic  net-work  of  the  world  will  budget  for  that  year  amounted  to  23,511,407.95  soles. 

In  due  time  be  consummated.    The  laying  of  another  Despite  the  financial  troubles,  public  works  have 

oable  southward  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Bepubllo  not  been  interrupted.    Within  tne  two  years  last 

ia  likewise  contemplated,  and  this  line,  when  com-  past,  870  miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed ; 

pleted,  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  rails  have  been  laid  over  a  distance  of  528  miles ; 

of  the  three  states  joined  together.  and  forty-three  tunnels,  of  a  total  length  of  8  miles, 

A  Board  oflmmigratlon  has  been  organized,  mainly  have  been  opened,  f    Barely  25  miles  remain  to  be 

composed  of  distinguished  foreign  residents  in  our  completed  on  the  Oroya  line, 

country,  interestea  at  once  in  its  welfare  and  that  Steam  navigation  has  been  regularly  established 

of  the  strangers  who  disembark  upon  our  shores,  on  Lake  Titioaoa,  almost  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes ; 

The  association,  although  with  very  limited  means  and,  after  seven  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 

at  its  command,  has  already  given  proofs  of  its  thorough  exploration  of  our  eastern  rivers  has  been 

efficacy,  in  earnest  of  the  good  results  fairly  to  be  terminated. 

expected  fh>m  its  efforts.    The  Government,  well  The  army,  though  small,  is  ludcrgoing  a  slow  but 

iiware  of  the  many  social  and  political  advant-ages  to  efficient  process  of  reorganization,  and  the  fdture 

be  derived  from  an  extended  immigration, will  shortly  soldiers  of  the  republic  will  find  education  within 

ftue  for  your  sanction  for  the  introduction  of  50,000  their  reach  in  the  Militarjr  College  and  schools  al- 

immlgrants;  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  ready  in  satisfactory  operation.   The  National  Guard 

on  BO  extended  a  scale  must  of  necessity  depend  has  done  excellent  service  whenever  the  preserva- 

uponthe  liberality  of  your  appropriations  for  the  pur-  tion  of  order  has  called  them  into  requisition.    A 

pose.                                                                         ^  measure  as  indispensable  for  the   army  as  for  the 

Primary  instruction  requires  two  elements  for  its  public  is  that  of  a  reform  in  the  regulations  concern- 
reform:  liberal  and  regular  appropriations,  and  a  ing  retired  officers  and  their  widows,  for  the  un- 
larger  and  more  competent  corps  oi  teachers.  It  is  aettled  condition  in  which  the  present  law  leaves 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  the  municipal  such  a  large  number  of  officers  always  awaiting  ap- 
oouncils  should  be  permitted  to  make  the  school-tax  pointment  renders  their  existence  precarious,  and 
obligatory.  Bules  for  primary  instruction  have  been  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  disturbance.  The  re- 
fixed  by  decree ;  education  has  been  rendered  com-  verse  is  tne  case  with  our  naval  officers,  whose 
pulsorv  in  BO  far  as  the  branches  obtunable  in  all  attainments  cause  them  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  after 
the  schools  throughout  the  republic  are  concerned,  by  private  companies,  that  special  regulations  are 
and  the  establishment  of  higher  schools  in  each  de-  necessanr  to  secure  their  services  to  the  state.  New 
partment  has  been  authorized.  The  requirements  naval  scnools  have  been  opened  in  the  course  of  the 
of  grammat^chool  instruction  have  likewise  been  past  year. 

attended  to,  in  order  to  abolish  preparatory  courses  Such  are  briefly  the  subjects  which  more  especial- 

in  the  universities,  and  admission  to  these  has  been  ly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  lor  the 

confined  to  such  as  are  quite  prepared  to  enter  upon  last  two  years,  though  the  requirements  of  the  ooun- 

uni varsity  studies.   A  number  oi  competent  teachers  try  and  my  own  wishes  might  have  extended  much 

have  been  engagSHd  in  Europe,  and  the  services  of  flirther.   Whatever  has  been  done  has  mainly  tended 

many  more  still  will  be  engaged ;  and  arrangements  to  eradicate  the  obstacles  of  the  past,  and  sow  the 

are  likewbe  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  suit-  seed  of  future  prosperity.    It  is  not  always  given 

able  normal  schools.    The  departmental   councils  the  laborer  to  reap  the  fhiit  of  his  toil ;  but,  although 

are  authorized  to  institute  correctional  agricultural  the  vanity  of  the  commander  may  not  be  satisfled, 

schools  for  uneducated  children,  to  be  supported  out  the  conscience  of  the  statesman  is  at  rest ;  and  what. 

of  certain  branches  of  the  ordinary  contributions,  a  is  the  vanity  of  one  individual  as  compared  to  the 

f)ortion  of  those  outstanding  in  Puno  and  Arequipa  welfare  of  a  nation  ? 
lavlng  been  granted  for  the  purpose. 

In  finances  we  have  had  to  overcome  msny  ob-  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Southwestern 

stacles,  a  great  monetary  crisis  having  weighed  upon  Europe.  King,  Louis  I.,  born  October  81, 1838 ; 

the  oountrv  for  Uie  h»t  two  years.    The  sufferings  succeeded  his  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  Novem- 

resulting  therefrom  are  commonly  attnbuted  rather ^         " I 

to  the  remedies  adopted  for  the  mitigation  of  the  *  Equal  to  about  90  cents. 

evil  than  to  the  excesses  which  gave  rise  to  it.    The  fFor  the  details  of  railways  in  Peru.  $ee  the  A:rvuAL 

most  absorbing  subject  of  attention  for  me  has  been  Ctclop.s>ia  for  1873. 
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PORTUGAL. 


ber  11, 1861 ;  married  October  6, 1862,  to  Pia, 
youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons : 
Carlos,  bom  September  28, 1868,  and  Alfonso, 
bom  July  81,  1865.  The  King  has  a  civil  list 
of  865,000  milreis  (1  milreis  =  $1.08),  but  re- 
turns annually  65,000  milreis  to  be  used  for 
general  purposes. 

Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  the 
area  and  population  of  which,  according  to  offi- 
cial calculations  made  in  1871,  were  as  follows: 


The  budget  of  the  coloniefl  fbr  the  yesr 
187l-'Y2  was  as  follows: 


OOLOMIIS. 


Cape  Verde  Islands 

St.  Thomas  and  Priocipe 

Angola 

Mosambiane 

iDdla....: 

Hacao  and  Timor 


Total. 


Mllrtb. 
S14,50» 
97,066 
6tt,98l 

«47,T18 
44r7,78B 
874^886 


1,948,620 


1,881,886 

96,296 

542,165 

M7,a8B 

806^987 


lSi4 

0 
$45 


1,881,896      112.^ 


PBOTINOXS. 


MiDbo , 

Tras-os-Montoe. 

Belra. 

Sstremadnra..., 

Alemtejo 

Algarve , 


F^poktloain 
1871. 


ToUl 

Azores  Islands.. 
Madeira  Island*. 


Total  proTlnces  and  Islands. 


9,807.47 
4,887.84 
9,944.56 
6,872.94 
0,416.14 
1,872.64 


84,601.69 
996.48 
814.66 


86,812.72 


971,001 
866,888 
1,294,282 
889,091 
881,841 
188,422 


8,900,670 
258,988 

n8,8ri9 


The  public  debt  of  Portugal  dates  from  the 
year  1796,  when  the  first  loan  of  4:,000,OOii 
milreis  was  raised.  In  1885  it  amounted  to 
66,000,000  milreis;  in  1872,  to  849,000,000. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  frequentlj 
remained  unpaid,  and  portiona  of  the  public 
debt  have  at  various  periods  been  repudiated. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1871  was  as 
follows : 


4,867,882 


The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  as 
follows : 


POSSESSIONS  IN  AFUOA    ANI> 
ASIA. 

1.  PossKssioNs  IN  Atbica: 

Cape  Yerde  Islands  (nine  in< 

hftblted),  1872 

InSenegambIa  (Btssao,  etc.), 

1848 

Islands  of  8t.   Thomas  and 

Principe,  1871 

AJnda 

Angola,  Bensniela,  Mossame« 

des,  1866 

Muzambiqae,  ttofhla,  etc .... 


2.  Possessions  or  Asia  : 

Goa,  Salcete,  Bardes,  etc.,  1864 

Damao.  1866 

Dia,  1864 

Indian  Arcblpelsgo 

In  China  (Macao),  1871 


Total  possessions. 


1,650.26 

86,866.76 

454.12 
18.60 

812,681.85 
882,692.00 


1,458.48  ' 

166.62 

2.76 

6,627.77 

11.90 


P^pnlatioii  la 

1871. 


FLAO. 

TvtA 

Stmwmm. 

Sealing  vessels. . . . 

Coast  vessels 

JP^orelffn 

706 
6,819 
4,088 

64 

480 

1,860 

73 
4J90 
8.261 

Total 

10,068 

1,904      1    9,9:0 

76,003 

8,600 

23,681 
700 

2,000,000 
800,000 


474,234 
40.980 
12,808 

250,000 
71,789 


740,866.16  '    8,258,140 


The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
hudget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  18T4-'75 
(value  expressed  in  contos  and  milreis :  1  con  to 
=  1,000  milreis ;  1  milreis  =  $1.08 ;  5,G52 :  260 
means  5,652  contos  and  260  milreis) : 

RRVENUE. 

1.  Direct  taxes 6,662,260 

2.  Keirlster 2,804,700 

8.  Indirect  taxes 11,218.000 

4.  National  domain 2,884,240 

6.  Deduction  fh>m  civil  list  and  salaries 282,100 

6.  Interest  on  bonds  in  pablic  exchequer 441,770 

BXPBNDITURK.  22,278.070 

1.  Interest  on  borne  and  foreii^  debt 10,670,428 

2.  Ministrj  of  Finance 2,881,196 

&  Ministry  ofForelioi  Affairs 248,249 

4.  Hinlstryof  thelnterior 1,904,691 

6.  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Justice 686.061 

6.  Ministry  of  War 8,406,878 

7.  Ministry  of  the  NsTyand  Colonies 1,101,424 

8.  Ministry  of  Pablic  Works 1,291,878 

Total,  ordinary 21,940,694 

Total,  extraordinary  (chiefly  constmc- 

tion  of  roads). 1,837,900 

28,278,694 


The  commercial  mkvj  of  Portugal  consisted, 
in  1878,  of  483  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of 
108,851  tons.  The  total  length  of  railways  in 
operation  was,  at  the  dose  of  1878,  842  kilo- 
metres. The  number  of  post-officea,  in  1872, 
was  599,  and  the  number  of  telegraph-offices, 
in  187i,  129.  The  aggregate  length  of  tele- 
graph-lines was  8,111,  and  of  telegraph-wires, 
5,725  kilometres. 

The  military  system  is  based  on  the  law  of 
June  28,  1864,  which  has  been  modified  by 
several  decrees  of  the  year  1868,  as  well  as  by 
a  decree  of  October  4,  1869.  The  strength  of 
the  army,  on  July  81,  1874,  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, was  84,559  men,  inclusiye  of  1,998  officers, 
and  70,680  on  the  war  footing. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  was,  in  1874^  com- 
posed of  89  vessels  (28  steamers  and  16  sailing- 
vessels),  with  158  guns.  It  is  officered  by  one 
vice-admiral,  five  rear-admirals,  and  thirty-one 
captains,  and  manned  by  8,498  sailors  and  ma- 
rines. The  Portuguese  Government,  In  1874^ 
resolved  to  make  important  additions  to  its 
naval  power.  The  Cortes  voted  a  sum  of 
£870,000  tor  the  construction  of  new  ahips-of- 
war,  and  Captain  Testa,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Portuguese  Navy,  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  England  and  obtain  the  fullest 
information  on  the  various  types  of  veasels  now 
building  for  the  English  Admiralty.  The  Gov- 
emment  finally  resolved  to  build  two  powerfol 
corvettes,  designed  to  carry  six  large  guns,  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  to  be  oonatnioted  on  the 
system  known  as  composite,  and  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  new  English  ships  Cormorant 
and  Osprey.  Three  gunboats,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  most  lately  buOt  for  the  Eng- 
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liflh  Goveroment ;  one  iron  transport-ahip,  de-  signed  with  France,  German;,  AaBtro-Hnn- 

Rigaed  to  carrj  easily  five  hundred  eoldiera  in  (cnry,  Italy,  and    6p^.    The  reanlt  ia,  that 

addition  to  the  crew  ;  and  a  large  iron-p]at«d  England  is  being  driven  oat  of  Portngaese  mar- 

Ti-lgate,  were  likewise  ordered  to  be  bailt  in  keta.    According  to  a  statement  in  a  recent 

England.  consular  report,  an  article  which  costs  in  Eng- 

The  trade  of  Portngal,  in  the  years  1870  and  land  5t.  pays  6i.  daty,  while  the  same  article, 

1871,  was aa  follows:  oosting  6i.  in  France  or  Germany,  pays  only 

—T— 2».  8d.  duty.     The  French  and  German  mer- 

"^""^ chants  have  thus  an  immense  advantage.    £n(;- 

wn'™  **""'''  lishmen  in  Portagal  bitterly  complain  of  their 

""■°''"   . treatment.     The  Anglo-Portnguese  Treaty  of 

More  than  half  the  import  and  export  trade  1843  contained  a  most-fiirored  nation  clause, 

of  Portneal  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  and  when   the   British   Treaty  of  Commerce 

Great  Bntaln.     There  are  signs  that  this  state  with  France  was  signed,  Portiipal  was  freely 

of  things  will  not  lost  much  longer.     England  admitted,  as  the  above-mentioned  consular  re- 

ileclines  to  modify  her  alcoholic  scale,  so  as  to  port  points  out,  to  every  advantage  conferred 

permit  the  commoner  Portugiiesa  wines  to  be  on  France. 

imported  under  the  1*.  per  gallon  duty.    This  On  January  2,  1874,  the  Portuguese  Cortes 

greatly  dis|>leases  the  Portuguese ;  and  they  were  opened  by  the  King.    In  the  course  of 

retaliate  by  refusing  to  admit  England  to  the  his  speech  from  the  throue  his  H^jetrty  ex- 

bonefits  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  recently  pressed  the  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Finance 
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ivonld  be  able  to  balance  the  public  revenue  Troops  were  subsoqueotly  sent  to  the  frontier 

nnd  expenditure.    lie  thanked  the  British  and  to  guard  against  any  violation  of  the  Portn- 

(ierman  Governments  for  the  supply  of  arms  guese  territory  by  the  Carlists,  who  nevettbe- 

tliey  had  furnished  in  the  conrse  of  the  year  to  less  were  reported  to  recci\'e  aid  from  their 

Portugal  to  euable  her  to  complete  her  arma-  sympathizers  in  Portagal. 

inents.    In  conolosion,  he  oongratalated  the  The  Cortes,  in    August,   voted  the  ranin- 

Cbambers  opoh  the  tranquil  and   prosperous  tcnauoe  of  the  dotation  granted  to  the  Infante 

coudition  of  the  coaatry,  and  also  stated  that  I)om  Augasto,  only  brother  of  the  King  (born 

ita  relations  with  the  foreign  powers  were  ei-  November  4,  1847).    There  were  only  eight 

collent.  dissentient  votes.     This  was  regarded  as  a 

On  April  10th  Dora  Osorio,  in  the  Senate,  demonstration  iu  favor  both  of  monarchy  and 

colled  the  attention  of  the  ministry  to  the  fact  of  the  present  dynasty. 

that  the  Cltrwaontanes  in  Portugal  were  en-  PRESBYTERIANS.    I.  PaeSBrrBBiiN 

listing  recroits  for  Don  Carlos.     In  reply,  it  Churoh  iit  the  Uitited  States  op  America 

H-as  stated  that  the  Government  was  well  ac-  (Xorthebn). — The  following  are  the  general 

(inainted  with  what  was  going  on,  and  was  on  statistics  of  this  Church,  as  reported  to  the 

the  point  of  adopting  appropriate  measures.  Geuei'al  Assembly  in  May,  1874: 
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I 


Albany , 

AtlaoUe 

Baltimore , 

Central  New  York.. 

China 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Colnmbns 

Krie 

Geneva.. 

Harrlsbnrg. 

HUnoia,  Central 

Illinois,  North 

Illinois,  Sonth 

India. 

Indiana,  North 

Indiana.  South 

Iowa,  Korth 

Iowa,  Sonth 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lon^  Island 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

MissoorL 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Paciflc 

PhiladelphU 

Plttabnzg. 

Tennessee 

Toledo 

Western  New  York. 
Wisconsin 


ToUl. 


S 
6 

4 
6 
7 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
8 
5 
4 
4 
4 
7 
6 
8 
8 
6 
5 
6 
9 
6 
6 
8 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 


I 

.fl 


174 


187 

41 

1^ 

182 

48 

169 

184 

83 

191 

164 

123 

148 

161 

162 

lis 

88 
101 
114 

98 
188 
113 

63 
101 
184 

89 
H7 
863 
829 
110 
880 
157 

87 

72 
167 
103 


4,597 


8 
1 

5 


126 

99 

123 

167 

21 

157 

164 

85 

167 

225 

99 

178 

181 

146 

165 

17 

148 

158 

185 

240 

16S 

80 

78 

1^6 

124 

SOS 

254 

169 

106 

284 

189 

68 

99 

135 

116 


4,946 


68 


I 


16,966 

7,924 

18,440 

19,962 

18,965 
18,808 

1,184 
14,636 
96,688 
12.787 
19,657 
15,288 
14,0:» 

9,288 

588 

11,095 

14,634 

6,625 
11,646 

6,490 

6,416 
14,811 
18,054 

6,«» 

9,885 
89,419 
84,639 

6,882 
44,835 
92,812 

8,676 

8,827 
18,060 

6,931 


496,684 


The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  PresbTterian 
Charch  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
at  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  May  2l8t.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Wilson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
moderator.  Several  days  were  spent  in  dis- 
cussing schemes  for  consolidating  the  boards 
of  the  Ohnrch.  The  boards,  or  central  com- 
mittees charged  with  managing  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church,  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  were  thought  to  be  inconveniently 
many.  A  plan  was  adopted  which  differed  in 
its  most  important  features  from  both  reports. 
It  provided:  I.  That  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  continue  as  it  was  already  constituted. 
II.  That  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions be  divided  into  two  departments,  that  of 
Home  Missions,  and  that  of  Sustentation,  but 
that  it  have  but  one  treasurer ;  that  the  claims 
of  each  of  these  departments  be  presented  to 
the  churches  for  a  separate  collection,  and 
that  each  collection  be  applicable  to  its  own 
department  exclusively ;  tnat  the  Home  Board 
be  ordered  so  to  alter  its  rules  as  to  adopt  and 
operate  the  sustentation  scheme  in  all  cases  to 
which  it  may  apply;  that  the  Churches  now  or 
hereafter  connected  with  the  Home  Board  be 
required  to  come  under  the  scheme  of  sus- 
tentation as  soon  as  they  are  able ;  that  no 
Church  be  continued  under  the  Home  Mission 
department  for  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years,  unless  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to 
its  presbytery ;  and  that  every  Church  aided 
by  the  Home  Board  contribute  annually  to 
each  cause  for  which  collections  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Assembly.    The  pecuniary  obli- 


gations of  the  Committee  of  Suatentatioii  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Home  MiaaioDfl,  to 
be  paid  by  them  out  of  funds  oontribatod  for 
that  purpose.    III.    That  the  Committee  on 
Freednien  be  continued  for  five  years,  and  be 
condnoted  with  the  view  of  merging  its  work  at 
the  end  of  that  time  with  that  of  the  Board  ot 
Home  Missions.  IV.  That  the  Board  of  Charch 
Erection  be  continued  as  at  present.     V.  Thai 
the  Board  of  Publication  be  continued,  but 
with  its  missionary  department  separately  con- 
stituted ;  that  it  be  the  duty  of  this  department 
to  disseminate  the  publioations  of  the  board  by 
gifts  to  ministers  and  needy  churches,  and  by 
sale  through  its  appointees,  who  shall  be  called 
missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Publication;  that 
the  missionary  department  be  also  givea,  in 
oonnection  with  the  presbyteries,  snpervisioo 
of  the  whole   Sunday-school    work   of  the 
Church;  and  that  its  aooonnts  be  kept  dis- 
tuict  from  the  other  aocounts  of  the  Boud  of 
Publication,  and  collections  be  taken  in  the 
churches  for  it.    YI.  That  the  Board  of  £do- 
cation  and  the  Committee  of  the  Relief  Fund 
remain  as  they  were  already  constitated,  ex- 
cept that  they  shall  employ  but  one  treasarer, 
who  shall  also  be  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly.     In  view  of 
the  changes  effected  by  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Benevolence 
and  Finance  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued, 
while  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Assembly  was  ^ven  to  it  for  the  work  it  had 
done.    The  number  of  boards  is  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  this  plan  to  seven,  but  e^rht 
collections  are  taken.    A  deputation  attended 
the  Assembly  as  the  representatives  of  a  con- 
ference which  had  recently  been  held  by  a  few 
Presbyterians  connected  with  the  Old-School 
Synod  of  Missouri,  commonly  called  the  ^^Dec- 
laration and  Testimony  Synod, ^^  and  present- 
ed a  paper  which  had  been  adopted  by  that 
body.    It  contained  a  statement  of  facta,  a  defi- 
nition of  the  position  of  the  conference  on  cer- 
tain questions  of  doctrine  and  church  govern- 
ment, and  an  implied  request  for  the  Assembly 
to  explain  its  position  on  the  same  questions. 

The  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopt- 
ed the  following  answer : 

Satolv4dy  That  this  Assembly  cordially  aeoept  this 
overture  as  exhibiting  the  principles  of  the  Fresbj- 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  aod 
consider  all  actions  of  the  Church  In  the  paat,  if  any, 
which  may  have  l>een  done  contrary  to  these  piinci- 
plea,  to  be  null  and  void. 

The  committee  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  preceding  General  Assembly  to  confer  witii 
a  committee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  union  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  which  was  held 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Febmary  26th  and  S6th. 
and  were  continued.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  preceding  General  Assembly  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  reported 
that  the  two  committees  had  met  in  Kev 
York,  and  that,  after  a  conference,  they  bad 
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come  to  the  cMiolasion  that  closer  union  was 
desirable,  and  had  discovered  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  brought  about.  They  believed, 
however,  that  it  should  not  be  pressed  to  a 
conclusion,  but  should  take  place  by  general 
consent  of  each  Church,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  scheme  of  union.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  not 
obtained  communication  with  that  body,  and 
were  continued.  The  committee  appointed  at 
the  previous  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  federation  of  all  Presbyterian 
bodies  reported  that  they  had  held  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  during  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  October,  1873,  at 
which  influential  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  several  countries  of  Europe, 
were  present ;  that  they  found  the  idea  of  the 
proposed  federal  union,  and  of  a  pure  Presby- 
terian convention  with  that  end  in  view,  cor- 
dially approved ;  and  that  they  had  prepared  a 
circular  letter  and  sent  it  to  thirty-five  Presby- 
terian bodies  in  Europe  and  America,  inviting 
them  to  appomt  committees,  by  whom  the 
details  of  a  general  convention  might  be  set- 
tled. They  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  commit- 
tees on  the  subject.  Their  action  was  approved, 
and  their  recommendation  was  adopted. 

II.  Pbesbttbbiak  Chuboh  in  thb  Unitbd 
States  (Sotjthebn). — ^The  following  is  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  statistical  reports  of 
this  Church  for  1873  and  1874 : 


8X7MHARY. 

Synods 

Presbyteries 

Minifltcn  and  licentiates 

CandidateB  for  the  ministir 

Namber  of  chnrcbes 

Licensaree 

O  rdinatfonB 

InstaOatioDB 

Pastoral  reIation<(  dissolved 

Ciiiirchea  orj^aniced 

Cbarches  dissolved 

Ministers  received  fit>m  other  denomi- 
nations  

Ministers  dismissed  to  other  denomina- 
tions  

Members  added  on  examination 

Members  added  on  certiflcate 

Whole  namber  of  commanicants 

Charcbes  not  reportlnj;  (ezcloslvo  of 
Synod  of  Missouri) 

Adalts  baptized 

Jnfknts  baptised 

Children  in  Sabbath-schools 


187t. 


1874. 


11 

IS 

57 

64 

9.38 

1,066 

S09 

199 

1,685 

1,764 

4d 

68 

81 

45 

61 

65 

41 

86 

65 

49 

.          7 

10 

4 

6 

■  •  «  •  • 

8 

6,869 

7,189 

2,876 

8,439 

98,903 

105,966 

84 

78 

1,585 

a,017 

8,756 

4,349 

54,710 

60,293 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  iu  the  United  States  met  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  May  21st.  The  Bev.  J.  L.  Girar- 
deau, I).  I).,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  chosen 
moderator.  Commissioners  were  present  from 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  com- 
monly called  the  ^^  Declaration  and  Testimony  " 
Synod.  They  were  received  with  a  resolution 
of  congratulation  on  the  consummation  of  the 
reunion  of  which  their  presence  was  taken  as 
a  sign,  and  their  names  were  at  once  enrolled 
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on  the  list  of  members.  Several  questions  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  with  other  Christian  bodies 
were  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  paper 
adopted  by  the  Northern  General  Assembly  of 
1878,  with  other  documents  bearing  upon  the 
subject  regarding  its  relations  wi^  the  South- 
em  Church,  was  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly early  in  the  session,  and  referred  to  a 
special  committee.  The  committee  made  a  re- 
port reciting  the  previous  transactions  of  the 
two  General  Assemblies  in  respect  to  the  open- 
ing of  fraternal  relations,  and  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  overture  of  the  Northern 
Assembly.    It  was  adopted : 

But  now,  in  reference  to  this  renewed  proposal  al- 
ready referred  to,  this  Assembly  does  hereoy  again 
a^ee  to  appoint  a  committee  consistinff  of  three 
ministers  and  two  elders,  whose  duty  it  uiall  be  to 
meet  with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Northern 
General  Assembly  at  such  tune  and  place  aa  may  be 
designated  by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and 
enter  into  fUll  conference  concerning  the  removal  of 
these  causes  which  have  heretofore  prevented  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  two  Chnrcbes. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  appears  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  its  committee  by  our  Assembly  of  1870 
were  made  a  ground  of  objections  by  the  other  party, 
this  Assembly,  with  a  sincere  desire  "  to  follow  the 
things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another,"  fields  to  the  wishes  of  ihQ 
Northern  Assembly  in  this  particular,  and  appoints 
its  committee  without  any  special  instructions,  only 
requiring  that  the  result  of  the  conference  shall  be 
reportea  to  our  next  General  Assembly  for  its  judg- 
ment thereon. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  whether  on 
the  part  of  our  own  people  or  of  others,  as  to  the 
purport  and  scope  oi  any  negotiations  which  mav 
arise  from  the  step  here  taken,  the  Assembly  fee^s 
that  it  IS  due  to  itself  and  to  candor  to  state  explicit- 
ly that  an  organic  imion  with  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly is  not  contemplated  in  this  action,  it  being  our 
deliberate  conviction  that  the  agitation  of  that  sub- 
ject would  tend  to  retard  and  not  to  promote  the 
formation  of  those  *^  closer  fVatemal  relations  "  which 
we  understand  the  communications  now  before  us  to 
propose.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  as 
explicitly  declares  the  readiness  and  desire  of  our 
Church,  both  of  our  judicatories  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, and  of  our  people  in  their  sociid  Christian 
intercourse,  to  welcome  to  full  and  equal  fellowship 
with  ourselves,  in  the  privilege  of  tne  gospel  and 
labors  for  the  extcnsionof  our  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
all  those  who,  holding  the  same  great  principles  of 
evangelical  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity' which 
we  hold,  are  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  witn  us  by 
entering  our  communion. 

A  separate  report  was  submitted  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  declining  official  in- 
tercourse for  the  present.  Afterward  a  pro- 
test signed  by  twenty-three  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  presented  against  its  action  in 
appointmg  a  committee  of  conference,  and  was 
spread  upon  the  record  without  answer. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  previous 
General  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  respecting  the  establishment  of 
closer  relations  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions, reported  the  results  of  the  conference 
and  the  plan  of  cooperation  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  committees.     [The 
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plan  is  given  nnder  its  appropriate  bead  in  direct  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  propos- 

another  part  of  this  article.]    The  Assembly  ing  or  acceding  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 

'^  heartily  adopted ''  the  plan  entire,  except  as  mittee  by  the  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  simi- 

to  the  number  of  delegates  contemplated  in  it,  Ur  committee  appointed  by  the  synod  on  the 

^^  as  the  basis  of  an  ^  intimate  cooperative  al-  whole  subject  of  cooperation  or  organic  nnion.'^ 

liance,^  such  as  is  therein  set  forth ;  of  a  union  The  proposition  for  calling  a  council  of  Pre»- 

not  (for  the  present  at  least)  organic,  but  never-  byterian  Churches  was  heartily  approved  of. 

tlieless  a  union,  real  and  practical;  one  which  A  committee  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the 

it  is  believed  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  conmiittees  who  may  be  appointed  by  other 

prove  to  be  *•  comfortable  and  useful '  to  the  Presbyterian  bodies  on  the  subject,  but  under 

two  bodies."    Corresponding  members  were  directions  that,  while  doing  all  they  can  to  se- 

appointed  to  meet  the  General  Synod  of  the  cure  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  eoun- 

Reforraed  Church  at  its  ensuing  session  in  June,  cil  is  to  oe  called,  they  should  do  nothing  to 

should  that  body  also  adopt  the  plan  of  co-  compromise  the  peculiar  principles  and  prac- 

operation.  tices  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  United 

III.  United  PBESBTTKRiANCntJBCH  OF  North  Presbyterian   Church    believed  itself    called 

Amebioa. — ^I'he  following  is  a  summary  of  the  upon  "  in  Providence  and  by  the  head  of  the 

statistics  of  this  Church,  as  they  were  reported  Church  "  to  maintain  a  separate  ecclesiastical 

to  the  General  Assembly  for  1874 :  organization. 

Synodfl 8  IV.   CUMBEBLAKD  PPEBBTTEBIAN  OnirRCH. — 

™jlp«js»>y*«ri« ggj  The  Statistics  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Sn«««tioii».!.* .'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*!.*!.*.*.''.!!!'..*].*!!.' .'!!.'.'          ??«  Church  are  very  incomplete,  a  large  number 

SabfiatS-tchooto. ^  of  the  presbyteries  having  failed  to  rexK>rt.  The 

ContribnUons $8sa,«8  foUowmg  esthnates  give  an  approximate  rep- 

Hon  «f"0N8,  resentation  of  the  condition  of  the  Chnrch: 

2S!?£?:SSria%ru!!dt^a;^^^^               Ig  Nmnber  of  commmucants  (including  estimate- 

Appropriationa  for  i874-*75 $40,T75  from  presbytenes  from  which  no  reports  were 

roBKiQH  XI88ION8.  rccelved),  99,882 ;  number  of  ministers,  1,219 ; 

Mi?riSitl?5!,r::::::^                                        4  ?SJ>^^^  of  contributions  for  allpurooew,  $483,- 

Miaaionariea  In  active  eerviM 87  490;  average  salary  of  pastors,  $143.71.    An- 

Chnrciiee..... 21  other  statement  gives  the  following  detaib: 

SS£S5JSSSi::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;:      ^  Number  of  ordained  ministers,  1,173 ;  ofii- 

Papiis  in  Bchooia 2,35B  centiates,  265 ;  of  candidates  for  tiiie  ministry, 

aite«imiii;u™::::::::::::::::::::       1  216;  ofoongregatiot«,2,ii6;ofeid*r8,6iu; 

Native licenciatea 1  of  deacons,  1,648;  of  baptisms  (adult  and  m- 

PreparlM  for  the  ministry ij  fant),  6,718 ;  of  additions  by  profession,  7,565 ; 

B5?e~nA"pIiUcS?.t*^•::::;:::::::::::^    ISwJ  of  additionsV  letter,  2,295.  *^Funds  aid'con- 

nfaxiTunoNs.  tributions :  Income,  (95,128 ;  income  of  Sun- 

Theolojficai  semlnarieB 6  day-schools,   $44,684 ;   money  for  home  mis- 

Btndenta  in  attendance 86  slons,  $12,462;  for  foreign  missions,  $1,798; 

TSliKtadintaiiitteidkiice::^                             Ml  J^^  ^^^^*t!^^  $17,687;  for  pubUcation^  $671; 

for  church  buildmg  and  repairmg,  $148,903 ; 

Seminaries !?^!"...* $285,000  ^OT  presbyterial  purposes,  $6,628;  for  pastors^ 

Colleges 850,000  salaries  and  support,  $168,578;  for  miscella- 

Snon2ei!.'^I"?!!?.\';;::\*:::;::;:;:::::::;^  *'§oo;ooo  neous  purposes,  $22,071 ;  for  chanty.  $3,731. 

'■ —  The  forty-fourth  General  Anemblff  of  the 

Total $5,676,000  Cumberland    Presbyterian    Church    met   at 

The  sixteenth  ^tfn«raMMfim&?y  of  the  United  Springfield,  Mo.,  May  2l8t.    The  Rev.  J.  0. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  met  at  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  chosen 

Monmouth,  111.,  May  27th.    The  Rev.  J.  G,  moderator.     The  clerk  announced  that  two 

Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  chosen  presbyteries  had  been  organized  during  the 

moderator.    A  favorable  report  was  made  re-  year.    The  Committee  on  Organic  Union  with 

garding  the  prospects  for  a  closer  association  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  of  America  presented  a  report  of  their  action. 

South.    The  Rev.  E.  E.  Boyce,  corresponding  It  embodied  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

delegate  from  that  body^  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  joint  meetmg  of  the  committees  of  the  Oum- 

the  synod  to  join  the  tfnited  Presbyterians  in  berland  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Pres- 

their  foreign  mission  work,  and  their  general  byterian  Church  (Northern),  which  was  held  at 

sympathy  with  them  in  faith.    The  Assembly,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  25th,  and  a  plea  for 

by  resolution,  expressed  its  desire  and  hope  that  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations  and  for  the 

the  two  bodies  should  be  brought  into  organic  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  union, 

union  '^  as  soon  as  the  proyidence  of  God  shall  The  Assembly  acted  adversely  on  the  subject, 

indicate  that  the  time  has  come  for  it"    Dele-  and  passed,  by  a  large  nugority,  the  following 

gates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  next  meet-  resolution : 

ing  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  and  were  jRetolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 

instructed  "  to  act  as  Divme  Providence  shall  sabjeot  of  union  with  the  Preabyterian  Chuieh  of 
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the  United  States  of  America  be  published  with  the 
zninutes  of  this  General  Assembly ;  and,  it  appearing 
from  said  report  that  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  neither  accepted  the  propo- 
sition made  to  it  by  our  committee  as  a  basis  of 
organic  union,  nor  proposed  any  other  in  lieu  there- 
of, for  the  acceptance  of  our  committee,  this  General 
Assembly,  therefore,  without  expressing  an^  opinion 
npon  the  plan  of  union  proposed,  deems  it  inexpedi- 
ent at  present  to  continue  said  conference ;  and  said 
comnuttee  is  hereby  discharged. 

Assent  was  given  to  the  proposition  for  hold- 
ing a  General  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
tind  a  committee  of  five  members  was  appoint- 
ed, to  confer  with  similar  committees  from 
other  Presbyterian  assemblies,  in  order  to  ar- 
range for  such  a  counciL 

Jefferson,  Texas,  was  designated  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  was  received  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churchy 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  organization  and 
condition  of  that  body.  Under  cover  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  1869, 
colored  ministers  had  been  from  time  to  time 
set  apart  to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  to 
labor  among  their  own  people.  These  minis- 
ters had  formed  themselves  into  presbyteries 
and  synods,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1874, 
commissioners  from  various  presbyteries  had 
met  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  formed  a  General 
Assembly.  The  official  title  of  this  body  is  the 
*'''  Gener^  Assembly,  colored,  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.^'  There  were  under  the  control  of 
this  body  seven  presbyteries,  viz.,  tliose  of 
Iluntsville,  Elk  Creek,  Farmington.  and  Hi- 
wassee,  constituting  the  Synod  of  Tennessee ; 
and  those  of  New  HopeweU,  New  Middleton, 
and  Springfield,  constituting  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  Colored  Church  was  estimated  to  num- 
ber in  its  communion  47  ordained  ministers,  46 
licentiates,  80  candidates,  and  8,000  communi- 
cants. The  value  of  its  church  property  was 
about  $5,000.  In  reference  to  the  scheme  for 
a  Federal  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  the 
synod  adopted  a  resolution  *^  recognizing  the 
unity  of  the  Church  through  her  living  head, 
and  the  propriety  of  Christians  cooperating  in 
every  proper  way  for  the  extension  of  Christ^s 
kingdom,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  committees  from  other  churches,  ''  in 
order  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  is  proposed 
in  the  communication  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Reunited  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
report  to  the  next  General  Synod." 

V.  Prebbtteeiak  Chubchss  is  Bbitish 
NoBTH  Ambbioa. — The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  ministers  and  communicants  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces  which  have  adopted  the 
basis  of  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
British  North  America  : 


CHUBCHSS. 


Canada  PresbyteriaD  Charch 

Preabyterian  Church  In  Canada,  in  con- 
section  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. . . 

Presbyterian  Charch  of  the  Lower  ProT> 
incei 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  the  Maritime  Prov* 
incep,  in  connection  with  the  Charch  of 
Scotland 

Total 


606 


Miolf. 
ten. 

Commo- 

nlcanti. 

829 

49,81« 

123 

17,847 

1S4 

18,06S 

81 

4,689 

89,266 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  met  at  Ottawa,  June  2d.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  McPherson  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. A  resolution  was  adopted  approving 
the  proposition  for  holding  a  general  council 
of  Presbyterians,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  meet  or  correspond  with  the  committees 
from  other  Presbyterian  denominations  on  the 
subject.  The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 
given  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
Lower  and  Maritime  Provinces.  Beport  was 
made  of  the  vote  of  the  presbyteries,  sessions, 
and  congregations,  on  the  basis  of  union  sent 
down  by  the  previous  General  Assembly,  as 
follows : 

Fourteen  synods  had  approved  simpliciter 
of  the  basis ;  five  presbyteries  had  technically 
disapproved  (three  absolutely,  and  two  with 
modifications). 

One  hundred  and  forty -four  sessions  had  ap- 
proved the  basis  and  resolutions ;  one  had  given 
a  qualified  approval ;  six  had  approved  the  basis 
only ;  and  eighty-five  had  disapproved. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  congregations 
had  approved  simpliciter;  eight  had  approved 
of  the  basis  only ;  eighty-eight  had  disapproved, 
and  one  had  given  a  qualified  approval. 

After  consideration  of  the  reports  and  discus- 
sion, the  Assembly  decided  to  propose  a  modi- 
fication of  the  preamble  of  the  basis  of  union, 
and  the  removal  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
basis  (which  refers  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  Church  with  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ)  from  its  original  position  in 
the  basis  to  a  place  among  the  resolutions. 
Some  changes  were  also  desired  in  the  resolu- 
tions. The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  connection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  same  time  in  Ottawa, 
was  invited  to  meet  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  discuss  the  proposed  modifications  of 
the  basis  and  resolutions.  An  agreement  was 
reached.  The  modified  plan  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries, 
in  terms  of  the  barrier  act,  and  also  to  the 
sessions  and  congregations,  with  instructions 
to  report  them  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

At  the  adjourned  session  returns  were  re- 
ceived and  compared  from  nineteen  presby- 
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teries,  226  sessions,  and  238  congregations,  approved  of  it  with  modifications.  The  Synod 
All  of  the  presbjteries  had  approved  the  re-  declared,  in  view  of  the  report,  that  it  consid- 
sult.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  sessions  had  ered  itself  folly  justified  bj  the  returns  to  ad- 
approved  it ;  nine  sessions  had  disapproved  it.  here  to  its  former  resolutions  in  fiivor  of  union, 
Ouly  one  session,  however,  had  disapproved  and  to  take  steps  toward  the  consuramatien  of 
the  result  generally ;  the  dissent  of  the  others  that  object.  It  ordered  a  committee  appoint- 
applied  only  to  the  resolution  on  modes  of  ed  to  consider  all  matters  on  which  legislation 
worship.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  con-  might  be  required,  and  to  take  all  competent 
gregations  had  approved  the  result  iimplieiter^  measures  for  obtaining  such  legislation.  In 
one  had  disapproved  it  generally,  and  six  had  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  unanimous 
expressed  dissent  to  the  resolution  on  the  consent  of  the  smaller  courts  to  the  union,  it 
modes  of  worship.  The  following  resolution  consented  to  change  the  resolution  in  reference 
was  then  adopted :  to  the  disposal  of  the  temporalities  fund  in  such 
The  General  Assembly,  finding  ttom  the  returns  a  way  as  to  meet  objections  which  had  Veen 
to  the  re^iit,  containing  the  preamble,  basis,  and  urged  against  it.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
resolutions  on  the  ■Sbject  of  union,  that  all  the  nine-  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  having  asked  for 
teen  presbyteries  of  the  Ohnroh  have  approved  ot  «^«»^,„,v^:i5«„/:««„;„*k«>^i««^p««;^  «  ^^,««u. 
the  iemitr^r  826  sessions  217  have  approved  wm-  some  moddoations  in  the  plan  of  umon,  a  C(^^^^ 
plieiUr^  eight  with  dissent  from  one  ol  the  resolu-  ®°ce  of  the  two  bodies  was  held  on  the  9tli  of 
cions,  and  only  one  has  disapproved  ^  and  that  of  June.  An  amended  scheme  was  agreed  upon, 
288^oongregations  281  have  approved  «wj>/irt^,  six  to  be  submitted  to  the  presbyteries,  sessions,  and 
_^             .                     .              .  — _  __  -     -        -  ^^    ^^  adjourned 

appointed  for  the 
the  reports  of  the 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection  action  of  the  lower  courts  on  the  amended 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyte-  basis.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  were  in- 
nan  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  gtructed  to  prepare  drafts  of  such  measures  as 
Provlnoei,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Man-  'J'  "^*^^  r*  F*  ^f«»«  «*  »*«-»  vi  o«vu  uiuw>«u«»  aa 
time  Provinces  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  t;hey  might  deem  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
Scotland  ;  and  does  resolve  to  consummate  the  union  summation  of  the  union,  and  lay  them  before 
on  the  ground  of  these  articles  at  the  close  of  the  this  meeting. 

Supreme  Court  of  this  Church  in  June  next,  in  the  At  the  adjourned  session  returns  were  pre- 

event  of  the  other  Churches  aOTcemff  to  this  basis;  „«„i.«j  ^.^^q  ^.^«v,r4>/v.:^^  oo  <.^«:rv*«a  ^-^a  i  ia 

and  further,  the  General  Assembly,  in  coming  to  this  ^^^'^  ^^om  8  presbyteries,  92  sessiOM,  and  1 10 

resolution,  does  express  its  thanksgiving  to  the  God  congregations.    Ihree  presbytenes,  46  sessions, 

of  all  wisdom  and  grace,  who  has  ffuided  the  Church  and  45  congregations,  had  made  no  reports, 

to  this  harmonious  termination  of  the  negotiations  The  8  presbyteries  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 

»fIJ'?l  «1.-«°«  "5I®I*J  y^"'  *'''*  its  fervent  praver  adoption  of  the  basis.     Of  the  sessions,  80  bad 

that  the  union  about  to  be  consummated  may,  dv  his  aj:^            ^  't,  ^  ji  -ic^        '  ^  •«          ^     r 

rich  blessings,  be  made  emmently  conducive  to  the  ^^^^^  ^  "^^r  ^^  ^^  ^^  12  against  it;   and  of 

advancement  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  the  congregations,  95  had  voted  yea  and    10 

Jesus  Christ  in  this  and  other  lands.  nay.    Under  the  terms  of  the  barrier  act  those 

The  vote  upon  this  resolution  was:  ministers,  bodies  which  had  not  made  returns  ccHild  be 

yeas  69,  of  whom  4  voted  cum  nota^  nays  2 ;  counted  as  acceding  to  the  remit.    Taking  the 

elders,  yeas  41,  nays  none.     A  number  of  votes  as  returned  directly,  and  adding  to  them 

members  who  voted  yea  were  permitted  to  ^^^  voices  of  other  presbyteries,  ses^onsi,  and 

record  the  fact  that  they  could  not  approve  congregations,  as  they  had  been  expressed  at 

the  resolution  relating  to  modes  of  worship.  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Synod,  the  vote 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  would  stand:  presbyteries,  11,  or  the  whole 

Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot-  number,  yea ;  sessions,  102  yea,  16  nay,  20  not 

land  met  in  Ottawa,  June  2d.    The  number  of  heard  from;  congregations,  120  yea,  13  nay, 

ministers  on  the  roll  was  stated  to  be  114.  The  17  not  heard  from.    The  following  resolution 

Rev.  Mr.  Rennie,  of  Chatham,  Out.,  was  chosen  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  68  to  17 : 

moderator.    The  attention  of  the  Synod  was  The  Synod,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 

chiefly  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  mittoe  oppointed  to  examine  the  returns  to  tiie  Svn- 

of  union  with  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  ^>  ^"^'  <^^  ^^l^*^'  do  now  adopt  the  preamtle, 

arxA  fV.^  i:>..^<iTx^f/^«:«n  ni^.,««i^^/^^  *.!,«  t^ basis,  and  resolutions  as  the  articles  of  union  between 

and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Lower  t^o  /our  negotiating  Churches,  vi*. :  the  Camuia 

ana  Maritime  Provinces.     The  statement  of  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 

the  returns  of  the  votes  of  the  presbyteries,  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

kirk  sessions,  and  congregations,  on  the  remit  *^®  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Maritime  Province* 

on  union,  sent  down  by  the  Synod  of  1873,  I?  co°°ect>«  "^^^"^  *Jj«  ^p^?r\^^  Scotl^d,  and  the 

-i,^«.«j  TJ^o*  n  «,^„v^    •       oo  1  •  1           •  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  ProTinces,  do 

showed  that  9  presbyteries,  83  kirk  sessions,  now  rJsolve  to  consummate  the  union  on  the  ground 

and  197  congregations,  had  approved  the  basis  of  these  articles  after  the  next  meetinfl:  of  this  Synod, 

simpliciter  ;  1  presbytery,  4  kirk  sessions,  and  in  June,  1875,  provided  the  necessary legUlation  with 

6  congregations,  had  approved  of  it  with  modi-  regard  to  church  property  shaU  have  been  consum- 

fications  or  reservations ;  and  3  kirk  sessions  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  *'°^®- 

and  8  congregations  had  approved  of  parts  Pbesbttzrian  OiiURcn  op  the  Lower  Pkov- 

and  disapproved  of  other  parts ;  while  14  kirk  inces. — The  statistical  reports  of  this   body 

sessions  and  12  congregations  had  disapproved  give  returns  from  131  out  of  139  congrega- 

of  it  simpliciter;  and  1  kirk  session  had  dis-  tions.    In  these  the  total  number  of  adhe- 
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rents  is  given  at  74,461;  of  families,  18,870;  stood  that  nothing  oontAined  in  the  aforesaid- Con- 

of  ohnrches,  240;  of  communicants,  18,082;  fe/aion  or  CatechiamB  regarding  the  ^ 

amonntof  BV»d«pr7ised,|ro,801;  amoont  J^ri^fpt^t^vr^fi^^iit'e'nt'^l^lr^^^^^^ 

of  stipends  paid,   f  68,400.      lotal  amoont  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion. 

funds  raised,  $168,818.  S.  The  government  and  worship  of  this  Church 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  s^i  *>«  ia  accordance  with  the  recognixed  princi- 

the  Lower  Provinces  met  at  Halifax,  N.  8.,  Pl««  «^^  practice  of  the  I^abyterian  Churches,  as 

T«««.  oAfk       TK«  T?^«    T>    n    \r^n«^I/N»  ««I  i*"^  down  generally  m  the  form  of  Preabyterian 

June  80th.      The  Rev.  P.  Q.  McGregor  was  church  Government,  and  in  the  Directory  for  the 

chosen  moderator.  Public  Worship  of  God. 

The  basis  of  union  agreed  upon  by  the  two  The  aforesaia  Churches  further  agree  to  the  follow- 

Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada,  and  designed  ing  resolutions :                      .    ^^.   ,,, 

to  include  also  the  two  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  ,  j^'^H^  t?  ""^K  ^^'"^•""i  ??'*  ^"^"^^^^^Z 

.~7V         ^"vy*  u-v  wTT^A*vT*«v«o,  jgj^gg  Christian  affection  toward  the  whole  Church 

was  accepted  by  a  unanunous  vote  of  the  »ynoa.  of  God,  and  desires  to  hold  fVatemal  intercourse 

The  Synod  met  again  in  a^oumed  session  at  with  it  in  its  several  branches  as  opportunity  offers. 

New  Glasgow,  K.  8.     The  returns  from  the  2*  This  Church  shall,  under  such  terms  and  regu- 

presbyteries  showed  that  they  had  all  voted  in  ^^^"^^  »».™y  *<>?  t^™  ,^o  time  be  agreed  on,  re- 

^«<.*^«  rx4^  n».:/^«i  ^^A  ^f4'\^«.  ^-^wrL^y^  v^^^    T^«««  ceive  ministers  and  probationers  ixom  other  Church- 

tavor  of  union  and  of  the  proposed  basis.   Three  ^^  especially  from  Churches  holding  the 


same 


congregations  had  recorded  their  exceptions  to  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline,  with  iteelf. 

one  of  the  resolutions  appended  to  the  basis ;  Modes  of   TForsAtj^.— With  regard  to  modes  of 

but  no  objection  had  been  made  to  the  basis  worship,  the  practice  presently  followed  by  congre- 

itself,  or  to  the  union.    A  resolution  to  take  ff»H-"  5^^    -.^^''^^h^'^i^'i^  f  *'•"*?  }^  '^°; 

whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ?he  uStld'ch^^^^                          legislation  of 

union  was  unanimously  adopted.  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  MinisUrs,— 

Synod  of  ths  Church  of  Scotland  in   the  Steps  shall  be  taken  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gen- 

Maritime  Promnces.—T\aR  body  includes  about  «'*!  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  for  the  equito- 

forty  ministers.     The  Synod  met  at  Halifax,  bleestablishment  and  admmietration of  au  etfcient 

vr  a    i!r      ar^x,      rrZ  "^v:     .                  j^     ii:'  ftind  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

N.  8.,  May  80th.    The  basis  proposed  for  the  ministers. 

union  of  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  of  CoUegiaU  In8tiitau>ns:'^The  aforesaid  Churches 

Canada  with  the  two  of  the  Eastern  Prov-  shall  enter  the  union  with  the  theological  and  liter- 

inces  into  one  body  was  accepted  by  the  vote  f.»7  institutions  which  they  now  have,  and  ajpplica- 

«tf  «  ^«««. !««««  ,««»i!rv:4-».  ^4  ♦vfl  \s,^aJ  ^*oii  shall  be  made  to  Parliament  for  suoh  legislation 

^^^^V  ^^^  mjgority  of  the  body.  „  ^^^^  bring  Queen's  University  and  Knox*bollege, 

The  Synod  met  agam  m  adjourned  session  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Montreal,  Morrin  Col- 
later  in  the  year  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  8.  All  lege,  and  the  Theological  Hall  at  Halifax,  into  rein- 
the  presbyteries  except  that  of  Pictou  were  re-  tions  to  the  United  Church,  similar  to  those  which 
ported  to  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tbey  now  hold  to  their  respective  Churches,  and  to 

•          'xi.   av       xu       -o      t L            Ai.       V  preserve  their  corporate  existence,  government,  and 

UDion  with  ^e  other  Presbyterian  Churches  fenctions,  on  terms  and  conditions  like  those  under 
and  of  the  offered  basis ;  eleven  congregations  which  they  now  rest;  but  the  United  Church  shall 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  opposed  the  union  not  be  required  to  elect  trustees  for  an  art  depart- 
on  the  ground  that  they  feared  the  itatUB  of  "^ent  in  any  of  the  ooUeffes  above  named. 

themimstersoftheSyn«imightbepr<^udiced  ,,^^!:^AfZ'i'^^J^Jf^VX. 
by  Its  adoption.  A  resolution  m  favor  of  the  turbed  all  right  of  property  now  belonging  to  con- 
union  upon  the  proposed  basis  was  adopted  by  gregations  and  corporate  oodies,  and  at  the  same 
a  vote  of  26  affirmative  to  7  negative.  time  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  action  on  the 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  union,  with  the  P^^  of  corpoiyte  bodies,  which  may  find  i^t  to  be 

resolutions,  as  finally  approved  by  ali  the  par-  |JP':^S^*„^tetr"**°^^  "^^"^  ^'  ^^''''^  *'"^ 

ties  to  the  measure :  ifoms  and  Foreian  Misnonary  OperaUont,'^The 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  oonnec-  Suited  Chun*  will  partidly  take  up  and  prosecute 

tion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Pres-  <^«  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  and  benevolent 

byterian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Prov-  operations  of  the  several  Churches  according  to  their 

inoes  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  "^^Peo^^!®  claims,  and  with  regard  to  the  practical 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  ^jrkof  the  Churoh  and  the  promotion  of  its  schemes. 


they  should  unite,  and  thus  form  one  Presbyterian  wnffements,  tnrougn  ine  synoa  ana  locai  commiwes, 

Chirch  in  the  Dominion,  independent  ef  all  other  f»  shaU  tend  most  effectual^  to  unite  in  Chnstion 

Churches  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  under  authority  of  love  and  sympathy  the  sections  of  the  Church,  and 

Christ  alone,  the  head  of  his  Church,  and  head  over  «*  tbe  same  tune  to  draw  forth  the  resources  and 

all  things  to  the  Church,  agree  to  unite  on  the  fol-  ^'J®^®.^  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  work  of 

lowing  basis,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  moderators  of  Chnst  m  the  Dominion  and  throughout  the  world. 

the  respective  presbyteries  in  tlieir  name  and  under  ^  ??'^'?f*f  ,^'^'  ,^  -??,<^*^^^  ^^^?fT 

their  behalf     '^       ^  In  the  United  Church  the  fullest  forbearence  shall  be 

B(uis.-i:  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  "Upwed  as  to  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may 

Testamente,  being  the  Word  of  God,  are  the  only  exist  resperting  the  question  of  state  grants  to  educa- 

infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  t^onal  estabhshments  of  a  denominational  character. 

S.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall        BiWb  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  measures 

form  the  subordiuate  standard  of  this  Church;  the  necessary  to  complete  the  union  were  passed 

larger  and  shorter  Catediisms  shall  be  adopted  by  ,  _  .,     f"^^,  i^4.._5o «^:i  ^fi  ^.-u*.  'd./n^;^^.^  ^v* 

the  Church,  and  appointed  to  be  used  for  the  in-  ^  the  Legislative  Oouncd  of  the  Provmce  of 

atruction  of  the  people,  it  being  distinctly  under-  Quebec  m  February,  1875. 
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YL  Established  Ohtjsoh  of  Sootlan^d. —  the  office.    The  session,  to  whom  the  objeodoa 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  was  submitted,  declared  that   thej  had  no 

Established  Chorch  of  Scotland  reports  of  jarisdiction  over  the  question,  and  resolved  to 

general  religions  statistics  were  made  from  706  proceed  with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Black.  Tba 

parishes  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  numbers  of  case  was  then  carried  up  to  the  presbjterr, 

persons  attached  to  the  different  communions  by  whom  the  judgment  of  the  sessioa  was  af- 

were  given  as  follows:    Established  Church,  firmed.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod 

679,468;  Free  Ohurch,  272,104;  United  Pres-  of  Moray,  and  was  dismissed  by  it.    Anotha 

byterian,  106,134;   other  Presbyterians,   11,-  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Aaaembly. 

455 ;  unclassified  Presbyterians,  87,067 ;  Epis-  It  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 

copalians,  21,152 ;  Roman  Catholics,  86,708 ;  no  law  of  the  Church  forbidding  snch  app<Hnt- 

miscellaneous,  49,275 ;  *'no  church/'  91,107.  ments  as  the  one  in  question. 

The  General  Asserribly  of  the  Established  A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 

Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  295  to  98,  declaring  that  *'  the  Assembly  be- 

21st.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  Professor  of  Divinity  lieve  that  disestablishment,  effeoted  in  aa  equi- 

intheUniversityof  Aberdeen,  was  elected  mod-  table  manner,  would  be  conducive  to  the  effi- 

erator.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  oonsid-  ciency  of  the  Churches  themselves,  as  well  as  to 

er  the  bearing  of  the  question  of  pluralities.  the  general  good  of  the  community."    The  As> 

The  Commmion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  sembly  approved  of  the  Greneral  Council  of 

met  at  Edinburgh,  November  18th.    The  Rev.  Presbyterian  Churches,  proposed  by  American 

Dr.  Trail  presided.    The  committee  on  union  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  appointed  a  oom- 

with  other  Churches  presented  the  following  mittee  to  meet  with  ^e  committees  of  other 

report,  which  was  adopted :  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  report  to  the  next 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  other  Churches,  General  Assembly, 

bearing  in  mind  their  remit  ftom  the  Qeneral  As-  The  country  had  been  the  soene,  daring  the 

sembly,  which  ezpreases  "  their  hearty  willingQess  preyious  winter  and  spring,  of  a  remarkable 

^SS^IlS^ri^^.So'^X'K'Sf.ffih'Srr^  reli^onsaw.ke.riBg^romoted^d«thoUbo« 

to  promote  the  reunion  of  Churches  having  a  common  01  Messrs.  D.  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  bankey,  two 

origin,  adhering  to  the  same  confession  of  faith,  and  American  lay  evangelists.    A  ^'deliTerance^' 

the  same  system  of  government  and  worship ; "  and  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  recognizing  tbis 

being  satisfied  that  the  spuitual  welfare  of  the  whole  movement  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  an  en- 

country  is  mtimatoly  bound  ap  with  the  saccessful  ^^„«„«A^^«i.  f^  „oU  „„j  i^^^Xf   Lfiii   t»i^»^A^ 

prosecStion  of  the  o6ject  which  has  been  remitted  to  couragement  to  ask  and  expect  still  greaf<^ 

them,  resolve  to  recommend  that  the  General  As-  blessmgs ;  and  the  presbyteries  wore  mstmcted 

sembly  should,  without  further  delay,  formallv  ap-  to  confer,  at  an  early  day,  on  the  subject,  and 

proach  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  oonceming  the  Steps  best  fitted  to  extend  the 

with  a  view  to  union.    They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  rnovement 

orderto  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  the  «,.  ^  n^L^i^^:.^   ^c  i.u«  r«A«^«*i    A«»^»,'ki^ 

Church  of  ScothmS  should  be  prepiSijd  to  insider  ,The  C^m«m»io»  of  the  General  AssOTibly 

any  basis  of  union  which  Is  consistent  with  ito  his-  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  at  £dm- 

toric  principles;  and  in  making  this  recommenda-  burgh,  November  18th.  A  report  was  presented 

tion,  they  express  the  earnest  hoDc  that  such  over-  fr^m  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

o"f'?ro°3.X^S»dn'JSS*indt^oT-  Zlt^r  Church  for  the  appomtment  of  a  committee  to 

sincere  prayer  is,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  the  great  confer  with  a  committee  of  their  body,  on  the 

Head  of  the  Ohurch  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  subject  of  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Free 

Spirit,  a  way  may  be  opened  up  to  the  reunion  or  Churches.    The  committee  was  appointed, 

the  Churches,  and  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  VIII.  UnitkdPeesbttkbiast  0HUBOH(^rMt 

^           ^  statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  m 

VII.  Febb  CmrnoH  of  Scotland. — The  en-  Great  Britain,  as  they  were  reported  to  the 

tire  revenue  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Synod  in  May,  1874 :  Number  of  Churches, 

from  all  sources,  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  611;  of  communicants,  184,033;   Sunday  at- 

1874,  was  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen-  tendance  on  worship,  207,172 ;    number  of 

eral  Assembly  to  have  been  £511,000.   The  to-  elders  included  in  the  sessions  of  the  Church, 

tal  contributions  to  the  sustentation  fand  were  4,592 ;  of  missionaries,  Bible- women,  and  cate- 

£152,112  8s.  4^.,  being  £16,789  Ss,  6i.  more  chists,  178;   of  Sunday-school  teachers,  10,- 

than  contributed  during  the  previous  year.  963 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  84,754.    The 

The  General  Aiumhly  of  the  Free  Church  increase  in  the  number  of  members  during  the 

of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  21st.   The  year  was  1,228,  and  was  161  less  than  the  in- 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Stuart,  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  was  crease  of  the  previous  year.    This  amoimt  of 

elected  moderator.    One  of  the  first  questions  increase  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  inas- 

which  demanded  attention  was  concerning  the  much  as  it  did  not  correspond  proportionally 

eligibility  of  brewers  to  offices  in  the  Church,  with  the  steady  increase  of  population. 

The  congregation  at  Inverness  had  elected  a  The    Synod   of    the   United   Plresbyterisn 

Mr.  George  Black,  a  brewer,  a  ruling  elder.  Church  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  11th.  ThoRev. 

Mr.  Black's  character  was  not  questioned,  but  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  the  Brougbton  Place 

his  appointment  was  objected  to  by  twelve  Church,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  moderator, 

members,  on  the  ground  that  his  business  was  The  most  important  subject  before  the  Synod 

wrong,  and  should  disqualify  him  for  holding  was  the  question  of  the  anion  between  the 
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United  Presbyterian  Gliurohes  in  England  and  union,  it  shonld  hold  to  the  Pretbjterian  form  of 

the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  government,  and  hove  a  creed  in  accordanoe  with 

been  aineed  upon  by  both  parties  conditionally  "*®  fntensut  of  the  Kefonned  Churches.    No  new 

iin/^«  t£  Jm^TTiTn*  ni  «;  ^Tfl^tw^T  w«I!/  ^^^^  ^^  formulary  of  any  kind  is  contemplated. 

upon  the  consent  of  the  Synod  being  given  to  several  formal  Btops  have  been  taken  with  the 

It.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  174  view  of  effecting  thisTreBbytorian  union.  The  sub- 
to  178,  declaring  that  *^  the  Synod  judge  it  un-  J^ot  was  specially  brought  before  the  great  meeting 
wise  and  unsafe  to  press  the  scheme  on  their  ^®^^  "^  Philadelphia  in  1862,  to  celebrate  the  teroen- 
conirreiPAtiona  in  EmrlAnd  atiH  oirrM  tn  sna  tenary  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  The  General 
^^«?^5  ?  Mgiana,  ana  agree  to  sus-  Assembly  of  1878  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
pend  for  a  time  negotiations  for  an  unmediate  United  States  of  America  unanimously  adopted  re»- 
union."  Dr.  Gaims,  who  had  offered  a  motion  olntions  in  favor  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
committing  the  Synod  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  appointed  a  committee 
scheme  of  union,  which  was  rejected,  entered  ^  ^^®  its  resolutiona  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
his  di«entto.thiB  action.  The^^oTdeclared  ^?«*I?e^d'?ai^.^".'^.?iBtf^KX 
anew  its  desire  for  union  with  the  Reformed  tions ;  and  it  is  ready  to  join  with  other  Churches  in 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  reappointed  its  com-  seeking  the  same  great  end. 
mittee  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  an  incorpo-  Having  respect  to  this  concurrent  expression  of 
rating  union  with  that  body,  and  "to  watch  f?®^^»  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
^-^«  ♦iwrtl*™!*-  IprMi'J^  '  wob\.ii  ^g  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
over  the  mterMts  of  Christian  union  among  America  availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  so 
the  Churches  of  the  laud."  many  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  at  the  Con- 
IX.  Pedxbal  IlNiolf  07  THE  Pbesbytebian  fcrence  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in 
Chtjbohks.— The  following  report  upon  this  1878,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  a  comparison  of  views  on 

subject,  prepared  by  a  general  committee  rep-  ^Jf  ^^^^^:,  ^i'%°'*®5'^''"  ^^^"^  '''i.^''^°¥'  *^^ 

jw^-,  y  ^i^^^uj  a  ^vuoxw  vv/tuiujbiu^  aa|/  About  ouo  hundrcd  and  fltty  persons  attended,  com- 

res^tmg  various  Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  ing  from  various  Presbyterian  denommations  in 

family,  was  laid  before  all  the  General  Assem-  widely  distant  countries ;  from  the  principal  Pres- 

blies  and  General  Synods  of  the  several  Pres-  b^rUn  Churches  in  the  United  States  ana  the  Do- 

byterian  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  minion  of  Canada,  from  Enrfand,  Seotlimd,  Wales, 

Great  Britain  in  1874^  and  acted  upon  by  them.  ^Sr^Sl^tU^^roi^ Jt'?h'e^^^^^  aJd^^f^l^ 

Jt  IS  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  proceed-  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : 

ings  of  these  bodies  as  the  plan  of  Presbyterian  1.  That  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 

Confederation,  or  the  scheme  of  an  (Ecumeni-  byterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

cal  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches:  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

v«*  xyvuuvu  V*  X  *«,u/  i^AMu  V11UX1.UC..  ^^  Ireland,  at  their  last  meetings  passed  resolutions 

To  tht  Ohurehet  of  Chrittt  organiud  on  BretbyUriam  in  favor  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Presbyterian 
IHn^plet,  throughout  the  World :  Churches,  we,  providentially  brouffht  together  at 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  are  found,  this  time,  and  belonging  to  various  branches  of  the 
though  under  a  variety  of  names,  in  Europe,  in  Presbyterian  family,  cordially  sympathize  with  these 
America,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  mission-flelds  of  movements  toward  a  General  Council  of  the  Presby* 
Asia  and  Africa.  If  these  could  be  regarded  as  one  terian  Churches  in  various  lands, 
oommumon,  they  would  constitute,  perhaps,  the  2.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  committee 
largest  Protestant  Church  in  the  world.  But,  at  to  correspond  with  individuals  and  organized  bodies 
present,  they  are  united  by  no  visible  bond,  either  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  Presbyterians  in  r»- 
of  fellowship  or  of  work.  Of  late,  however^  it  has  gard  to  such  Federal  Council,  and  to  take  such  meas- 
occorred  simultaneously  to  a  number  of  minds  in  uresasmay  in  their  judgment  promote  this  object, 
different  countries  that  those  who  hold  to  the  Pres-  8.  That  this  committee  be  authorized  to  oodperate, 
byterian  form  of  Church  government  may,  in  perfect  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
consistency  with  their  well-known  and  general  in-  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  com- 
terest  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Church  Universal,  mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
inquire  for  some  way  of  coming  into  formal  com-  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
munion  with  each  other,  and  of  promoting  great  The  committee  thus  appointed  have  a  deen  sense 
causes  by  joint  action.  of  the  responsibility  laidfon  them.  While  tney  be- 
lt is  not  proposed  to  form  an  organic  union  of  all  lieve  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  that  there  is  suffi- 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  world,  dent  popular  opinion  in  its  behalf  to  secure,  with 
It  is  evident  that  one  General  Assembly  could  not  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  its  ultimate  success, 
regulate,  with  advantage,  the  internal  economy  of  they  fear  lest  they  should  take  any  step  that  might 
Churches  in  such  widely  -  separated  countries  as  ii^ure  so  noble  an  undertaking.  They,  therefore, 
Switzerland.  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  desire  to  begin  and  c»tv  on  all  toeir  measures  under 
Ireland,  Wales,  Australia,  United  States,  and  Canada,  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  All 
Great  injury  might  arise  from  any  attempt  to  inter-  that  they  propose  at  present  is  to  ask,  as  they  now 
fere  with  tnese  different  Churches  in  the  manage-  do,  every  Presb^rterian  organization  in  the  world : 
ment  of  their  own  affairs ;  for  all  ecclesiastical  history  1.  To  express  in  a  formal  manner  its  approval  of 
shows  that  serious  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  the  oblect ;  and — 

from  the  establishment  of  any  central  power,  which  2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  or  correspond 

would  be  almost  sure  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  with  committees  from  other  Presbyterian  denomina- 

local  Churches  and  of  individuals.    Some  denomi-  tions,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a  meeting  or 

nations,  moreover,  have  grand  historical  recollec-  convention  of  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 

tions  wnich  they  wish  to  cherish ;  and  some  regard  denominations,  which  meeting  may  effect  anorgani- 

it  as  their  duty  to  bear  a  testimony  on  behalf  of  zation,  and  determine  its  character  and  practical 

truths  which  others  seem  to  them  to  overlook.    In  modes  of  action. 

these  oboomstances,  the  Churches  will  not  be  asked  Keanwhile  they  solicit  attention  to  the  following 

to  merge  their  separate  existence  in  one  large  oigani-  benefits,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  may  be  expected 

zation.  out,  retaining  their  self-go vemment,  to  meet  to  flow  m>m  the  proposed  union : 

with  the  other  members  of  thoPresbyterian  family  1.  It  would  exhibit  before  the  world  the  substan- 

to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  tial  unity,  quite  consistent  with  minor  diversities, 

for  the  glory  of  God.  of  the  one  great  family  of  Presbyterian  Churches. 

In  Older  that  a  Church  be  entitled  to  join  this  2.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  hold  up  and  strengthen 
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weak  and  stroggl'mg  ChurcheB,  by  »howiDffUiAt  they  The  oommittees  appointed  bj  the  Gkneral 

are  membera  of  a   Urge  bodv.    The  Protestant  Oourta  of  the  various  Presbrterian  and  Re- 

Khe 'ir?Li  Le^o^^^^^  ^<>™^  Churches  in  the  United  States  and 

Churches  more  favorabl/sitwit^.  Canada  which  had  approved  of  the  scheme  for 

8.  It  would  enable  Churohes  which  are  not  in-  the  Federal  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches 

dined  to  organic  union  to  manifest  their  belief  in  to  confer  upon  that  subject  met  for  coQSulta- 

theunity  of  the  Church,  and  to  fratoraiM  with  those  ^5^0  j^  ^he  city  of  New  York,  December  8d. 

tin^ve  toYtiZny'T           ^^  The  committees  were  constituted  as  foUows: 

4.  Each*Fre8byterian  Charoh  would  become  ac-  From  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
aualnted  with  the  constitution  and  work  of  sister  States  of  America :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Cro»- 
Churches,  and  their  interest  in  each  other  would  be  by,  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  PaxtoD, 
proportionaUy  increased     Some  mi^^^^^  ^^^  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  Princ*- 

:^uld  c^ril'to'Sopt.^^^^^  "'"^'""^  '''"''  *''^  ton,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  William  J.  Rober^  Elizabeth, 

5.  The  Churches  may  thus  be  led  to  combine  in  N.  J. ;  Rev.  William  P.  Burd,  Philadelphia, 
behalf  of  the  truth,  and  against  prevalent  errors:  as,  Pa.;  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinscii,  HarrUburg, 
for  msunce,te  defend  the  obliflfations  of  the  Sab-  p^. .   Elder  Charles  A,   Drake,  Washingtoo, 

stand  i^deUty  m  ita  various  forms.  From  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 

6.  Without  interferhig  with  the  free  action  of  the  rian  Church :  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Sloane, 
Churches,  this  Council  might  distribute  judiciously  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

the  evangelical  work  in  the  great  field  "which  is  the  From  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 

serve,  or  the  establishment  of  two  missiims  at  one  oteele^  rnuaaelpnia,  ra.,  and  li^lder  Aiexan- 

plaoe,  while  hundreds  of  other  places  have  none.    In  der  Woods,  New  York. 

this  way  the  resources  of  the  Church  would  be  bus-  From  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 

banded,^and  her  energies  concentrated  on  great  en-  -^^^^  America :    the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Kerr, 

?"r would  demonstrate  to  the  Chriatian  world  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;   Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Young, 

these  great  facts  in  the  working  of  the  Presbyterian  Parnassus,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Dale,  Philadel- 

system :  That,  by  ito  reasonable  polity,  it  consists  phia.  Pa. ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  Alleghany, 

with  every  form  of  civil  government ;  that,  by  tlie  pj^ 

aimpUclty  of  its  usages^  it  is  adapted  to  aU  the  vary-  jy^    ^^  ^  j  |^  Oal vinistic  Methodist  Church 

ing  conditions  of  the  Church  upon  earth  ;  and  that,  *^L  ^  .T   \  ^^"  ^»**»"""^^^^*'"y~"'*^/^""*^" 

by  its  equal  distance  from  Uoense  and  arrogance,  it  <>'  the  Umted  States  (Presbyterian) :  the  Rev. 

is  best  prepared  to  recognize  the  kinship  of  all  be-  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of  Hyde  Park,  Pa. ;  Rev. 

lievers.  Dr.  M.  A.  Ellis,  Bangor,  Pa. 

8.  It  would  manifest  the  proportions  and  power  ppom  the  Reformed  Church  in  America: 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  thus  offer  effectual  x^^  t?^«  n«  TT«f*/^«  ^rsA  "o^^  n,.  a  t»  t--^ 
resistance  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  preUcy  and  ^}^  Rev.  Dr.  Button,  and  Rev.  Dr  A.  P.  Yan 
ritualism  in  all  their  forms.  Gieson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  and  Rev.  Dr. 

9.  From  such  a  council,  hallowed  and  quickened  Philip  Petty,  New  Palz,  N.  Y. 

by  the  Kedeemer»s  presence,  there  might  proceed,  as  From  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 

^.Vmrb;roTircC:h'?rdAuoXf  *«  Rev  Mr  McPherson  of  Stratford. 

With  his  Divine  Master,  into  deeper  affection  for  hia  ^  The   Presbyterian    Church  m  the    United 

brethren  for  his  Masters  sake,  and  into  more  entire  States  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 

consecration  of  all  his  powers  to  the  Master's  work,  the  South  had  declined  to  ap|)0]nt  committees. 

HOWARD  CfiOS^,  I)  D.,  LL.  D^  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

Chancellor  New  ^ork^Um^ewU^,^.  Y.  j^^  ^^^  United  States  held  no  meeting  in  1874, 

Prinoipal  Macgill  College,  Montreal,  bsn.  ^^^  ^^^  therefore  not  officially  represented. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON,  D.  D.,  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  also  was 

New  York,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.  A.  not  represented.     The  regular  meeting  of  the 

xr     v   t  T>  i.       j^u^'i.^1    A®^' •  committees  was  held  in  private.     The  Rev. 

New  York,  Beformed  Church  in  America.  -n-    a    x>  17««  r«:^«««    ^e^^^^\.u^^^^x^  xr  \r 

HOWELL  POWELL  ^^'  '^'  "*  ^^^  wieson,  01  Foughkeepsie,  JN.  Y., 

New  York,  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church.  presided.     A  series  of  resolutions,  embodying 

H.  L.  GBANDLIENERE,  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  Federative  Union,  was 

New  York,  French  Evangelical  Church.  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh^  of 

New  York,  pJb^l^&N!i.  A.  Princeton,  N.  J     It  was.  adopted  after  being 

DAVID  GBkoG,  subjected  to  a  friendly  discussion,  and  receiv- 

'  New  York,  Beformed  Proshytorian  Church.  ing  some  amendments.    It  was  made  puUic  at 

WILLIAM  OBMIStON.  D.  D.,  a  meeting  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  dav. 

New  York,  Beformed  Church  in  America.  It  is  aq  foUows ' 

J.  H.  A.  BOHBEBGEB.  D.  D., 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Beformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  Besolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Churches  rep- 

JAMES  MUBBAY,  D.  D. ,  resented  at  this  meetinfirf  it  is  desirable  to  fonn  a  oon- 

Modr.  Pres.  Ch.  of  Lower  Provinces  of  B.  N.  A.  federation  of  the  Beformed  Churches  holdixxg  to  the 

G.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Presbyterian  system,  in  order  to  manifest  the  snb- 

New  York,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Sec*y.  stantial  unity  of  these  Churohea,  and  te  combine  them 

J  iMES  McCOSH.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ffreat  work  committed 

President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  to  them  by  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

N.  J.,  Chairman.  2*  While  furnisning  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches 

New  Yobk,  1871.  a  means  of  entering  into  closer  fellowship  with  one 
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another,  this  Confederation  is  not  meant  to  separate  of  the  Federal  Churohes,  to  be  held,  if  possible,  in 

them  in  any  way  from  other  Churches  which  hold  by  the  year  1876. 

Chrlst^tbe'Head,  with  which  Churches  it  will  id  ways        22.  This  preparatory  meeting  shall  agree  upon  a 

be  read^  to  cooperate.  provisional  plan  of  representation,  i.  e.,  upon  the 

3.  This  Confederation  does  not  propose  to  form  or  number  of  deputies  to  be  sent  by  each  Church  to  the 
adopt  a  new  Confession  of  Faith,  but  will  require  first  General  Council. 

every  Church  proposing  to  join  it  to  subndt  its  crw^^        A  meeting  of  committees  of  the  British 

and  will  admit  only  the  Churches  whose  creed  is  ■d.^^i,^*^  •^^^ni^.,*^!*^-  «r««  u^i^  i^  vaz^u^^^x. 

in  conformity  with  the  comenawi  of  the  Eeformed  Presbytenan  Churches  was  held  m  Edinbargh, 

Churches.  in  November,  for  the  discussion  of  the  same 

4.  It  shall  not  interfere  with  the  internal  order  and  subject.  Their  conclusions  were  also  favora- 
discipline  of  a  Church.  ble  to  the  scheme.    A  meeting  has  been  ap- 

constituting  the  Confederation.  ^  which  have  been  mvited  delegates  from  all 

6.  The  representatives  of  this  Council  shall  always  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  Amer- 
oonstst  of  on  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  ica,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  British  colo- 

7.  The  General  Council  shall  take  up  only  such  xiie9,  and  elsewhere 

he^t"  ^r  ^^^"^  ^°^^"*^  ^  ^«  ^^"^"^^  ^y       The  Rev.  Samuel  Jennings  Wilson,  D.  D., 

8.  The  General  Council  sholl  seek  to  guide  pub-  Moderator  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly 
lie  sentiment  aright  in  various  countries  by  papers  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Washington 
read,  by  addresses  delivered,  bv  information  col-  County,  Pa.,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
lected  in  order  to  publication,  bv  the  exposition  tion  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Ho  was  graduated 
of^j^ond  scriptural  pnnoiples,  ana  defenses  of  the  ^^  WasLmgton  College  in  1862,  and   at  the 

9.  The  decisions  come  to  by  the  Council  shall  be  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  He  is 
laid  before  the  several  Churches,  and  be  entitled  to  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
receive  from  them  a  respectful,  prayerful,  and  caro-  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 

{« i'^^^^*'.°?;i.«^^K  YL^i*?^^  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.     He 
and  iiarmony  or  the  Cnurohes.  .     j        ,..  .  r.        .-,  i    t_»    x 

10.  It  wUr  ever  rejoice  to  support  weak  and  strug-  S^^^  a  literary  reputation  through  his  ter- 
gling  Churches  which  have  to  carry  on  their  opera-  centenary  oration  on  John  Knox,  which  was 
tions  amid  infidel  or  anti-Christian  opposition.  first  delivered  'in  Philadelphia,  in   1872,  and 

11.  It  will  defend  by  all  lawftil  means  those  who  which  has  been  since  repeated  In  several  of  the 
in  anv  country  are  persecuted  for  conscience*  soke,  j  j^j        Dp  ^ii^Qj^  had  been  a  member  of 
It  wiU  strive  to  procure  for  the  Churches  that  free-  ^    viwj».    ■^*-  "  *^v"  "«•«  »^«"  »    .     ,  ™x 
dom  of  government  and  of  action  which  Christ  has  *  General  Assembly  DUt  once  betore,  in  1859. 
given  toms  Church.   It  will  employ  all  moral  means        The  Rev.  J.  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.,  Moderator 
so  to  distribute  the  missionary  work  in  the  foreign  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  the  United 
field  OS  to  ?ecure  that  missionory  enterprises  do  not  states,  has  been  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
interfere  with  or  hmder  each  other,  that  missionaries  (7;^„  n^i^^^A  -p.^^eTxTr^'^*.;.*.  h\^r,^,A^  /v#  r*^^»^^^^ 
be  sent  to  every  nation,  and  our  Lord»s  command  Zion  Colored  Presbytenan  Church,  of  Charles- 
fulfilled  by  the  Gospel's  being  preached  to  every  ton,  a.'  U»    At  the  time  the  proposition  tor  the 
creature.  organization  of  separate  Colored  Churches  was 

12.  This  Confederation  will  encourage  the  Church-  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Girar- 
es  to  combined  effort  to  provide  for  the  religious  ^^au  said  that  when  his  attention  was  first 
S''home?Sd                                       ^       "^  directed  to  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  he    ^ 

18.  It  will  press  upon  all  the  Churches  the  impera-  had  determined  to  give  his  life  to  the  heathen 

tive  duty  of  securing  the  adequate  instruction  of  the  in  his  own  country.     After  the  adjournment 

young  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  of  the  Assembly  the  Zion  Church  decided  to 

""irit  will  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  Sab-  ^^^f  ^  '^fit?*^li''T''*lf^?'  IF^Z'tf  nf 

bath  as  a  divine  institution,  fitted  to  convey  so  many  "^®  Assembly  s  plan  for  the  formation  of  col- 

blcssings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  ored  presbytenes.     This  action  was  under- 

15.  It  will  endeavor  to  combine  the  Churches  in  stood  to  require  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Gi- 


mankind. 

16.  It  will  aim  to  foster  among  Christians  sys-  PROCTER,      Bbyak     Waller     ("  Barry 

tematio  beneficence  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  Cornwall  "),  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Wilt- 

^^ii^^:    «i      1         *      *.     ^-.    *         *  shire,  in  1787:  died  in  London,  October  6, 1874. 

val?;np\'S!sair^^^^^  His  famUy  wis  in  comfortable  drcumstances, 

18.  It  will  seek  to  combine  the  Protestant  Church-  Wi<l  he  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  Where 
es  in  opposing  the  errors  and  inroads  of  Bomanism.  he  had  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  school- 

19.  In  order  to  organize  the  Federation,  a  commit-  fellows.     He  was  for  some  time  in  a  solicitor's 


committees  of  the  British  Churches.  shoU  call  a  pre-  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's 

Sarotory  meeting  of  the  committees  of  all  the  Inn  in  1831.    Not  long  after  he  was  appointed 

lioXn^oreulwW  ^  commissioner  in  lunacy,  a  lucrative  oflBce, 

21.  This  preparatory  meeting  is  expected  to  agree  which  he  held  until  1861,  when  he  resigned, 

upon,  and  circulate  in  proof,  a  constitution  oFthe  and  John  Forster,  the  political  essayist,  was  ap- 

Confederation,  to  be  laid  before  a  General  Council  pointed  his  successor.    But  long  before  his  ad- 
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mission  to  the  bar  he  had  aoqaired  some  dls-  the  Church  than  conld  be  given  in  its  rega- 
tinction  as  a  poet  bj  his  graceful  contributions  larly  constituted  conventions.  The  bishop  of 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time.  In  the  diocese  in  which  the  Congress  was  held 
1819  these  were  collected  into  a  volume  under  (Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York)  was  invited  to 
the  title  of  *^  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  preside,  but  he  declined.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Poems/*  the  purpose  of  which  was  declared  bj  K,  Vinton,  D.  D.,  was  tiien  chosen  to  preside, 
the  author  to  be  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  Dr.  Vinton  also  made  the  opening  address  at 
natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long  tlie  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The  first  topic 
time  prevailed  in  dramatic  literature.  This  for  discussion  was  **  The  Limits  of  Legislation 
volume  was  very  favorably  received,  Charles  as  to  Doctrine  and  Ritual"  Papers  were  read 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  other  critics,  speaking  of  it  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D., 
in  terms  of  high  praise.  In  1820  he  pub-  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D.,  and 
lished  two  other  volumes,  "  A  Sicilian  Story,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  and  brief  ad- 
with  Diego  de  Mantilla,  and  other  Poems,"  dresses  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
and  ^^  Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with  Huntington/the  Rev.  £.  A.  Washburn,  D.  D., 
Three  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  other  Poems,"  andBishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota.  The  second 
both  of  which  were  commended  in  the  Bdif^  topic  was  ^^  Clerical  Education."  Papers  were 
hurgh  Retiew  and  Blachu>ood'$  MotgoBins^  read  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood, 
which,  however,  treated  some  of  his  subsequent  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,D.  D. ;  and 
works  with  great  severity.  These,  like  all  his  it  was  discussed  in  addresses  by  Bishop  Clark, 
works,  were  written  under  the  pen-name  of  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Norton, 
"  Barry  Cornwall."  They  were  characterized,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
like  most  of  his  poems,  by  a  fine  fancy,  a  beau-  Morgan,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D^ 
tiful  diction,  and  an  intense  sympathy  and  and  Bisuop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota.  Previous- 
purity  of  heart.  His  other  works  were :  ly  to  the  cfiscussion  of  the  third  topic,  a  paper 
"  Mlrandola,  a  Tragedy  "  (1821) ;  "  Poetical  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.  I>.,  on 
Works,"  3  vols.,  12mo  (1822) ;  ''  The  Flood  of  ''  The  Mutual  Christian  Obligations  of  Capital 
Thessaly,  the  Girl  of  Provence,  and  other  and  Labor."  The  third  stated  topic  for  con- 
Poems"  (1828);  "Effigies  Poetics;  or,  the  sideration  was  "The  Relation  of  our  Cfaorch 
Portraits  of  British  Poets,  illustrated  by  Notes,  to  other  Christian  Bodies."  Papers  were  read 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Poetical "  (1824) ;  upon  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Washbnro, 
"  English  Songs  and  other  Small  Poems  "  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Porter,  of  Wiscon- 
(1881)^nlarged  editions  of  this  were  pub-  sin ;  and  it  was  discussed  in  addresses  br  Uie 
lished  in  1832,  1844,  and  1851 ;  "Life  of  Ed-  Rev.  C.  G.  Currie,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood, 
mund  Kean,"  2  toIs.  a885) ;  "  Essays  and  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Bishop  Whipple.  Greet- 
Tales  in  Prose,"  2  vols.  (1861);  ,"  Charles  ings  were  exchanged  by  telegraph  with  the 
Lamb :  a  Memoir "  (1866).  Mr.  Procter  also  English  Church  Congress,  which  was  ia  ses- 
edited,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  sion  at  the  same  time  at  Brighton, 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  pub-  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
lished  in  1838 ;  a  "  Memoir  and  Essay  on  the  reported  to  the  General  Convention  that  ten 
Genius  of  Shakspeare,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  bishops  had  died  during  the  preceding  three 
of  the  complete  works  of  that  poet.  He  was  years,  as  follows :  The  Rt.  Revs.  Cliarles  Pet- 
credited,  also,  with  the  authorship  of  the  tit  Mcllvaine,  Ohio,  March  12,  1878 ;  Manton 
Trade  Songs  published  in  All  the  Tear  Round  Eastburn^Massachusetts,  September  11,  1872 ; 
in  1859,  and  many  miscellaneous  contributions  George  Upfold,  Indiana,  August  26,  1872  > 
to  annuals,  etc.  He  will  be  longest  remem-  Henry  John  Whitehouse,  Illinois;  John  Payne 
bered  for  his  graceful  lyric  poems,  which  entitle  (retired),  Africa,  October  23,  1874;  Thomas 
him  to  a  high  place  among  English  poets  of  F.  Davis,  South  Carolina,  December  2,  1871 ; 
the  second  rank.  His  daughter,  Adelaide  Henry  W.  Lee,  Iowa,  September  6,  1874 ; 
Anne  Procter,  who  died  in  1864,  was  a  very  George  M.  Randall,  Colori^o,  September  2S, 
fine  lyric  poet.  1873 ;  William  E.  Armitage,  Wisconsin :  John 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  G.  Auer,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa, 
The  first  Church  CoTtgrese  of  members  of  the  The  same  committee  reported  that,  during 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  the  same  period,  seven  additions  had  been 
States  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Oc-  made  to  the  line  of  bishops,  as  follows :  The 
tober  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  It  was  called  several  Rt.  Revs.  Mark  Anthony  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D,, 
weeks  previously,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  1871 ;  William  Hobart 
a  committee,  the  members  of  which,  to  use  Hare,  D.  D.,  Niobrara,  1873 ;  John  Gottlieb 
substantially  their  own  language,  represented  Auer,  D.  D.,  Africa,  1878 ;  Benjamin  H.  Pad- 
very  diverse  styles  of  thought  "  within  the  lim-  dock,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts,  1873  ;  Theodore 
its  of  a  true  and  admitted  Church  comprehen-  B.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Assistant,  South  Carolina, 
siveness."  The  plan  of  the  Congress  was  mod-  1873  ;  John  F.  Spanlding,  D.  D.,  Col<mido, 
eled  after  that  of  the  English  Church  Congress,  1874;  Edward  R.Welles,  D.  D.,  Wisconsin, 
and  its  object  was  to  furnish  the  opportunity  1874. 

for  a  more  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  ques-  The  statistics  of  this  Church  were,  according 

tions  pertaining  to  the  life  and  workings  of  to  the  Church  Almanac  for  1875,  as  follows : 
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DIOCESES  AND   lOS- 
SIOM& 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  Now  York . . 

Cent*!  PennaylTania. 

Connecticat. 

Delaware 

Eaeton. 

Florida. 

0€orfi:ia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansan 

Keniacky 

Lon2  Island 

Loolsiaaa 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Mieblgan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

PIttsbarff 

Bhode  Iwand 

South  Carolloa 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Western  New  York. 

Wisconsin 

Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington   

Dakota 

Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico.. 

Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah 

Niobrara 

Nerada  and  Arizona. 

Western  Africa 

China  and  Japan.... 

EoTDpe 


Clti!g7. 


88 

111 

• .  • 

60 

108 

8S 

173 

S5 

86 

14 

88 

91 

89 

44 

85 

41 

69 

81 

88 

163 

180 

80 

56 

89 

4:j 

85 

88 

144 

818 

56 

112 

174 

68 

41 

48 

88 

M 

89 

158 

100 

88 

17 

7 

88 

B 
10 

9 
10 
17 

6 


i 


41 
117 

•  •  • 

48 

105 

87 

149 

81 

88 

16 

87 

101 

48 

67 

80 

89 

87 

44 

81 

131 

101 

90 

46 

49 

44 

86 

88 

189 

190 

81 

119 

ISO 

67 

41 

67 

83 

86 

40 

•  •  • 

118 
61 

17 


17 

8 

»  ■  • 

9 


Connmil' 

esntt. 


Contiiimtlofu  fcr 
MlNloDBiy  tad 
Chweh  Pnrpoiw. 


3,658 
10,000 

«••••• 

8,879 

10,068 

6,863 

17,189 

1,808 

91,154 

784 

4,009 

6,786 

8,810 

8,991 

1,041 

8,937 

11,793 

4,851 

1,944 

10,448 

18,493 

8,791 

8,669 

1,818 

4,735 

1,894 

1,575 

18,116 

88,884 

8,988 

11,599 

80,690 

4,114 

5,807 

8,970 

8,496 

8,507 

8,901 

11,881 

10,676 

4,735 

708 
153 

63S 

408 

•  •  • 

269 
860 
198 


$68,184  85 


819,459  83 

166,868  68 

606,918  77 

87,481  58 

46,018  94 

80,000  00 

72.061  67 

149,818  97 

75,488  40 

75,648  48 


647,971  81 

93,017  77 

45,068  IS 

840,080  00 

611,446  85 

889,776  58 

91,886  88 

86,618  81 

146,988  81 

18,467  81 

18,098  84 

440,689  10 

938,406  01 

66,008  81 

806,688  99 

886,889  78 

160,056  93 

168,649  98 

75,586  80 

88,987  77 

68,096  84 

106,518*52 

i3i',487'94 

80,010  78 

5,835  83 

18,880  04 

"88,87718 


The  following  is  a  general  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  Church: 

Dlooeaes 

Missionary  Jurisdictions 

Bishops 

Priests  and  deacons  .'. 

Whole  number  of  clergy 

Parishes,  about 

Ordinations— deacons  (in  88  dioceses  and 

4  mission  jurisdictions) 

Priests  (in  84  dioceses) 

Total  (in  88  dioceses  and  1 

mission  Jurisdiction) 

Candidates  for  deacons^  order  (in  26  dio- 
ceses and  4  mission  Jurisdictions) 

Churches  consecrated  (in  80  dioceses  and  1 

mission  Jurisdiction) 

Baptism— total  (in  86  dioceses  and  7  mis- 
sion Jurisdictions)  

Conflnnatlons  (in  SB  dioceses  and  6  mission 

Jurisdictions) 

Communicants— Number  reported   in   40 

dioceses  and  7  mission 

Jurisdictions 

Marriages  (In  86  dioceses  and  7  mission  Ju- 
risdictions)  

Sunday-school  teachers  (In  86  dioceses  and 

4  mission  Jurisdictions). . . 

Scholars  (In  88  dioceses  and 

6  mission  Jurisdictions)... 

Contributions  (In  88  dioceses  and  7  mission 

Jurisdictions) 


48 

18 

50 

8,065 

8,140 

8,750 

187 
108 

889 

808 

54 

41,999 

86,888 

278,554 
10,713 
33,007 

386,788 
(6,861,968  87 


The  Triennial  General  Contention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  met  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  October 
7th.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Selwyn,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, England.  The  House  of  Deputies  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  Kev.  James 
Craik,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,  president  at  the 
preceding  General  Convention,  as  president, 
and  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  "William  Stevens  Perry  as 
secretary.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lidifield,  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  Metropolitan  of  Can- 
ada, the  Lords  Bishops  of  Kingston,  W.  I.,  and 
of  Quebec,  and  several  other  foreign  clergy- 
men, were  introduced  to  the  Convention,  and 
were  invited  to  attend  upon  its  sessions.  A 
telegram  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, conveying  the  greetings  of  the  Church 
Congress  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  session 
at  Brighton,  to  which  a  suitable  response  was 
voted.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  previous  to 
addressing  the  Convention  upon  his  introduc- 
tion to  it,  presented  addresses  from  the  arcii- 
deaoonries  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Shropshire.  He  also  offered  an  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Convention  to  take  part  in  the  holding  of  a 
second  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  representing  all 
the  branches  of  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal 
Churches,  for  consultation  upon  questions  and 
interests  common  to  them  all.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  as  the  answer  of  the 
Convention  to  this  invitation : 

Whereas,  In  the  address  of  the  Bi^ht  Be  v.  tho 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  made  to  this  House  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  formal  presentation  on  the  9th  in- 
stant, as  well  aa  in  the  address  of  the  Most  Bev.  the 
Metropolitan  of  Canada  and  the  Bishops  of  Kingst.on 
and  Quebec  upon  the  same  occasion,  reference  was 
made  to  the  probable  reassembling  of  a  Lambeth 
Conference  at  an  early  day,  including  an  intimation 
that  an  expression  of^the  sentiment  of  this  Church 
upon  the  subject  might  possibly  facilitate  the  con- 
veninff  of  the  second  session  of  this  Conference : 
there  tore — 

Betolved.  That  all  exchange  of  greetings,  all  evi- 
dence of  tue  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
whether  by  bishops  in  conference  or  otherwise,  are 
especially  welcome  to  this  Church. 

The  convention  were  informed  that  a  joint 
committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  Canada  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  best  measures  to  promote  intercom- 
munion and  fellowship  between  the  sister 
Churches.  A  committee  of  three  bishops, 
three  presbyters,  and  three  laymen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Canadian  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  named.  This  committee 
held  a  conference  with  the  delegation  from 
Canada,  made  a  report  of  it  to  the  convention, 
and  was  continued  until  the  next  General  Con- 
vention. 

The  convention  was  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  R.  Welles,  D.  D.,  as  the  Bishop  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Rev.  George  F.  Seymour,  D.  D., 
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08  Bishop  of  Illinois,  they  having  been  chosen  sented,  asking  legislation  to  restrain  the  excess 

by  Diocesan  GonventionB  of  those  dioceses  of  ritaal.    The  subject  was  broadly  discussed 

within  the  year.    The  committee,  to  whom  the  in  both  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 

cases  of  the  two  bishops-elect  were  referred,  of  Deputies,  and  the  following  canon  upon  the 

reported  in  favor  of  confirming  the  action  of  subject  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Houses, 

the  Diocesan  Conventions  in  both  cases.    Sev-  and  enacted : 

eral  memorials  were   presented  against  the  The  following  addititional  section  is  to  be 

confirmation  of  Dr.  Seymour,  alleging  that  he  added  to  Canon  20  of  Title  I.,  as  follows  : 

entertained  or  tolerated  ritualistic  views,  and  S^Hon  2.  If  anv  bishop  hare  reason  to  believe,  or  if 

that  he  had  permitted  ritualism  to  be  advo*  complaint  be  maae  to  him  in  writing  by  two  or  mere 

cated  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  of  1"»  presbyters  that  within  his  jurisdiction  cere- 

whirh  h  A  waa  n  nrnfA«i«»op  monies  or  practices  not  ordained  or  anthoiized  in  the 

wmcii  ne  was  a  Prowssor.                     ^^„«m^.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  setting  forth  or  sjhh 

Preparatory  to  entenng  upon  the  consider-  ^y^ij^  erroneous  or  ioubtfol  dooSSies,  have  ^ 

ation  of  the   cases  of  the   bishops-elect,  the  iutrodaoed  by  any  minister  during  the  eelebratioa 

House  of  Deputies  adopted  a  rule  that  '^  when-  of  the  Holy  Commonion  (saoh  as — 

ever  the  election  or  confirmation  of  a  bishop  «•  The  elevation  of  tbe  Elements  in  the  Holy 

is  under  consideration,  this  House  shall  sit  Fu^^J^  n?thi  n^i^^nhw^  J^ J2^^^ 

...      ,       J   J          ,,     mi              ^>                 1^  J  tne  view  ox  tne  people  as  oDjects  toward  wtiica  ado- 

with  closed  doors."    The  questions  mvolved  ration  is  to  be  made. 

in  the  case  of  Dr.  Seymour  were  discussed  for  b,  Anv  act  of  adoration  of  or  toward  the  Elementi 

several  days  in  secret  session.    The  vote  was  in  the  Holy  Communion,  suoh  as  bowings,  pro«tr»- 

then  taken  by  dioceses  upon  the  report  of  the  ^^^\^f  genuflections;  and—             ^  ,__.^    « 

y.^r»»«:4.4-AA  ^«  4-u^  ^^»<.«^L.^:r>n  ^^  K:r.l^/^Tv<l   .*>  *•  All  other  like  aots  not  autnonsed  br  the  Kj- 

committee  on  the  consecration  of  bishops,  ap-  ^rics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pmyer)—    ^ 

proving  the  testimonials  of  Dr.  Seymour,  and  n  ghall  be  the  duty  of  such  bishop  to  sommoathe 

resulted  as  follows :  Standing  Committee  ss  his  council  of  sdvioe,  and 

Clesical  Vote.— Dioceses  represented,  «.  ^V*i*-.**S™  1**  investigate  the  mftter. 

r«.-Albany,  California,  Central  New  ^-ork,  Eas-  ^W  I^»  *^J  investLjation,  it  ahall  i^pesr  to  the 

ton,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Long  Island,  b»*iJ>.P  ^^  Standing  Committee  that  oeramonies  or 

Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  iilsaiswppi,  Missouri  P«ptw»»,  not  ordamed  or  authorised  aa  aforesaid, 

New  Hampshire,  New  Yo^k7Ve^mon^  Western  New  and  setting  forth  or  symbohsing  erroneous  or  doobi. 

York  Wisconsin— 19  ""^  doctrines,  have  m  fact  been  introduoed  as  afore- 

iVby.— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas,  said,  it  shall  be  the  duljr.of  the  bishoo,  by  iM&j- 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ponnsylva-  m«nt  of  writing  under  lus  hand,  to  admonish  the 

nia  Viririnia 10      ^         -^        '          '            -^  minister  so  offending  to  disoontinue  such  praotiees 

Aoi^iiKi.— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Central  Pennsyl-  or  ceremonies ;  and  if  the  minister  shsJl^r^jard 

vania,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  such  admonition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  btand- 

Cardina,  Pittsburg,  Rhode  Island,  South.  Carolina,  ing  Committee  to  cause  him  to  be  tned  for  a  breach 

Tennessee   Texas— 12  of  his  ordination  vow : 

Lay  Vo«.— Diocesis  represented,  40.  B-ovuM,  That  nothinjr  herein  oontuned  shsll  pre- 

•  r«i.— Alabama,  Albany,  Illinois,  Midne,  Mary-  "^•»^?  '^o  presentment,  trial,  and  punishment  of  anj 

land,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri.   Nebraska,  minister  under  the  proviaions  of  section  1,  Canon 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caroliiia,  Vermont  2,  Title  IL,  of  the  Digest. 

13           *"                    '                           '  [8.J  In  all  investigations  under  the  provisions  of 

iViy.— California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  In-  ^^^  ca?on,  the  mimster  whose  acts  or  pra^ioes  are 
dian^  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Long  Island,  kin-  J^«  subjeot-matter  of  the  mvestigation  shsU  be  no- 
nesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  ^^^^^^  *"i^*^i?  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  de- 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Western  New  York,  [«»««•.  J^«  ^jYi^^iJ**"®/?"®^  and  the  Andinp  of 

Wisconsin ^18            ?       e       i                                i  ^^^  bishop  and  the  Standing  Committee  shall  be  la 

JHvided,-^Centra\  New  York,  Central  Ponnsylva-  writing ;  and  a  reoord  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceed- 

nia,  Connecticut,  Easton,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  ^'^fi^  ^  *°®  oase. 

Pittsburg,  Tennessee,  Texas-9.  Petitions  were  offered,  one  of  which  was 

Failing  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  ma-  signed  by  501  clergymen,  asking  such  altera- 

jority  of  all  the  dioceses  voting,  the  report  of  tions  to  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  the 

the  committee  was  rejected,  and  the  election  baptismal  office  as  woald  permit  the  clergyman 

of  Dr.  Seymour  was  not  confirmed.    It  will  be  to  nse  or  omit  the  words  in  that  service  which 

seen,  however,  by  the  following  recapitulation  were  considered  to  imply  a  recognition  of  the 

of  tiie  individual  votes  of  deputies,  that  while  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.     K'o  defi- 

Dr.  Seymour  was  opposed  by  a  mt^ority  of  the  nite  action  was  taken  on  the  subject, 

lay  deputies,  he  was  sustained  by  amfl\}orityof  Petitions  were  presented  from  ten  dioceses 

the  clergy,  and  by  a  small  m^'ority  on  the  com-  asking  that  measures  be  taken  to  aecore  "for 

bined  vote :  use  in  divine  worship  ^*  an  English  veraion  of 

the  Greed,  commonly  called  the  Nicene,  as 
conformable  as  may  be  to  the  original  tQnV^ 
The  petitioners  sought  particularly  the  omis- 
sion of  the  **f[liogue"  clause.  The  oonven- 
tion  took  no  action  on  this  subject.  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  that 
the  Church  ought  not  to  enter  upon  the  con- 

The  election  of  Dr.  Wells  as  Bishop  of  Wis-  sideration  of  suoh  a  proposition  till  the  revision 

oonsin  was  approved  without  objection.  sought  can  be  effected  ^*  in  some  united  coun- 

Several  memorials  and  resolutions  were  pre-  oil  of  all  those  autonomous  Ohurches  using  this 
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VOTB. 

Y«M. 

Nays. 

AbMnt 

Total. 

Clerical 

89 
66 

71 
69 

4 

89 

164 

Lay 

164 

■**•  J • 

Total 

145 

140 

43 
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rite,  and  in  comnmnlon  with  this  Church  and  ond  afrer  momiDg  and  evening  prayersj  ond  also 

th' Church  of  Encland."  ^f^F^  and  after  sermons  at  the  discretion  of  the 

The  folJowingU  was  passed,  as  an  «nend-  Z^X' ^rti^X%^Tl%X^^l^Zt 

ment  of  Canon  o  of  litle  11.,  provicLing  lor  tne  iaed  psalms,  hymns,  or  anthems,  as  are  to  be  sung. 

cose  of  the  ahandonment  of  the  communion  Seo,  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  minister  of 

of  the  Church  by  a  bishop :  the  Church,  with  such  assistance  as  he  may  see  fit 

If  '          '^"  '"                      '"'"'''  '           '' 
the  1 
abandon 

the.duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  "*"""";! T^Tra'^TCirftt;"^^ 

of  said  l)iBhop  to  make  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the  "^^1  ^  S^t^nnl  J^^fl^^^^ 

preaiding  bishop,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  ^""^^^  P*"^^"  P^^*"^  *^®  "^'^^®  ^^^^®  sanctuary. 

acts  or  <]&clanitiouB  which  prove  such  abandonment,  That  clause  of  Article  lY.  of  the  constitution 

which  certificate  shall  be  recorded  by  the  presiding  which  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  a 

^'^Hll  'f5?i  *5-®  ^^'i'^Jt^l^^^^AsIiff^l '^^«T*l''r„*  l>i8liop  may  officiate  in  another  diocese  than  his 

of  the  three  bishops  next  in  semonty,  may  then  \^               ;i  j  v          'aa*       xi.    i    x 

suspend  said  bishop  ftom  the  exercise  of  his  office  ^^^\  ^^  amended  by  omittmg  the  last  seven 

and  ministry,  until  such  time  as  the  Bouse  of  Bish-  words — *^  by  any  Church  destitute  of  a  bishop  '* 

ops  shall  consent  or  refuse  to  consent  to  his  disposi-  — and  substituting  for  them   the  words  **  in 

tion,  and  in  case  the  bishop  so  abandoning  the  com-  another  diocese  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority 

IZhiTneit  Me?^.i'.Soii',^  ShTwil^idt  ^^^'^ot,"  SO  that  the  whole  article  should  read : 

be  and  shall  act  as  the  presiding  bishop  under  this  Abhoub  IV.   The  bishop  or  bishops  in  every  dlo- 

canon.  c^se  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to  such  rules  as  shall 

Notice  shall  then  be  given  to  said  bishop  by  the  he  fixed  by  the  convention  of  that  diocese ;  and 

bishop  receiving  the  certificate  that  unless  he  shall  every  bishop  of  this  Church  shall  confine  the  exer- 

within  six  months  make  declaration  that  the  facts  cise  of  his  episcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocese,  un« 

alleged  in  said  certificate  are  false,  he  will  be  de-  less  requested  to  ordain,  or  confinn,  or  perform,  any 

posed  from  the  ministry.  other  act  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  another  diocese 

And  if  such  declaration  be  not  made  withm  six  hy  the  ecclesiastical  authority  thereof, 

months  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pre-  In  the  regulations  conoeming  missionary  dio- 

S  a  ^oriWhe^^lSI  J^'m»Sf.teiSd  «f«?.. «»  «ne„datory  proviyon  was  made  ftat 

at  the  time  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  shall  at  ^^%  bishot)  shall  yearly  appomt  two  presbyters 

such  meetinff  give  their  consent,  the  said  presiding  and  two  laymen,  communicants  of  the  Church, 

bishop,  orthe  senior  bishop  present,  shall  proceed  resident  within  his  missionary  jurisdiction,  to 

to  depose  from  the  minUtry  the  bishop  so  cMrtifled  perform  the  duties  of  a  standing  committee  for 

as  abandoning,  and  to  pronounce  *nd  record  m  the  ^^  j^  jurisdiction :  but  that  no  such  missionary 

presence  of  two  or  more  bishops,  that  he  has  been  ""«"  j'""^*^''*""  i  »'""  ""»"  "^  *'"^"  iu«oiviioxj 

so  deposed :  J¥andsd,  nevertheless,  thot  if  the  bish-  standmg  committee  should  have  power  to  give 

op  80  certified  as  abandoning,  shall  transmit  to  the  or  refuse  assent  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 

presiding  bishop  a  retraction  of  the  acts  or  declara-  Additional  provision  was  made  in  the  regu- 

UonsconsUtuting  his  offense,  the  bishop  may  at  his  lotions  eonoeming  the  division  of  dioceses, 

discretion  abstam  ftom  any  forther  proceedmgs.  ^,^^^^  „  whenever  a  diocese  is  divided  into  two 

"With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  abandon-  or  more  dioceses,  any  professor  in  a  theologi- 

ment  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  by  a  cal  seminary  therein,  which  is  governed  by 

minister,  the  first  section  of  Canon  6  of  Title  trustees  from  every  part  of  such  original  dio- 

II.  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  oese,  may  select  to  which  of  said  dioceses  he 

Stdion  1.  If  any  presbyter  or  deacon  shall,  with-  shall  belong,  and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  obtain 

outavailinghimseliof  the  provisions  of  Canon  6  of  and  present  the  above-mentioned  letters  of 

this  title,  abandon  the  communion  of  this  Church,  trans^r  " 

either  by  an  open  renunciation  of  the  doctrine,  dis-        t     xv'  ^  x-u       •a*         r -.        i- 

cipline,  or  wofship  of  this  Church,  or  by  a  formal  ^  th«  case  of  the  oi^nization  of  new  dio- 

octmissiou  ioto  any  religious  body  not  in  oommunion  ceses,  the  rule  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 

with  the  same,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  shall  be  the  that  if  there  is  no  bishop  who  can  call  the 

duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  to  Primary  Convention  in  pursuance  to  the  regu- 

mafee  certificate  of  the  fact  tothe  hishop  of  the  dio-  ^^        previously  described,  "  then  the  duty 

cese,  or,  if  there  be  no  bishop,  to  the  bishop  of  an  ^     „.  i'*^»»':'"°v   w«ov''*"w«,     .,:                      i 

adjacent  diocese ;  which  certificate  shall  be  recorded,  of  calling  such  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

and  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  by  the  ecclesiastical  organizing,  and  the  duty  of  fixmg  the  time  and 

authority  as  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  the  min-  place  of  its  meeting  shall  be  vested  in  the 

istiy  by  the  minister  himself :  and  the  said  bishop  gtandinff  Committee  of  the  diocese  within  the 

may  then  proceed  to  suspend  for  six  months  the  i:^:«.„  ^r  „v:«u  ^v^  „«^  ^„^  :„  ««««*,wi   ^-  ♦v«. 

presbyter  or  deacon  so  certified  as  abandonmg  the  1^™^^.^^  ^^^^^  t?®  °®T  ?^^  ^/'J^Ta  ^^  i-*"® 

communion  of  this  Church.    Notice  shall  be  ^iven  Standing  Committee  of  the  oldest  of  the  dio- 

to  the  said  minister,  by  the  said  bishop  receiving  ceses  by  the  junction  of  which,  or  parts  of 

the  certificate,  that  unless  he  shall,  within  six  which,  the  new  diocese  may  be  formed.    And 

™?i'*^.?*H®  declaration  that  the  facts  alleged  in  g^^  Standing  Committee  shall  make  such  caU 

SSLlS'^f'Si^Ch^^'i.                ^^  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  a  division 

TK*  A.n^«r?««  «^«r  \^^r^r^ »«.  A««/»*i».i ««  *«  ^7  ^^  General  Convention." 

r  J^^/f^  A^ri,^^^^^  Amendatory  legislation  was  also   adopted 

ference  to  Ohurch-music :                     ,  regarding  the  ordination  of  ministers  to  offi- 

anft^i;  ^^^'TZ  a^/^Sl^Str-i  r^  in  foreign  Churches  in  missions  by  bishops 
antheihs  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  allowed  h^^mg  jurisdiction  over  the  same ;  with  refer- 
to  be  sung  in  all  congregations  of  tnis  Church  before  ence  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
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reports  of  statistics,  and  the  condition  of  the  present  Missionary  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan, 
funds  of  the  Chorch  and  its  benevolent  asso-  with  the  title  of  Missionary  Bishop  of  Yeddo. 
ciations  within  the  several  dioceses ;  and  to  the  China  was  also  constitoted  a  separate  mission- 
trial  of  clergymen  who  may  be  charged  with  ary  district,  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Pendleton 
miscondnct  or  canonicaJ  irregularities  in  other  Orrick,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  its  bishop, 
dioceses  than  those  to  which  they  are  attached,  who  was  designated  as  Missionary  Bishop  of 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  with  Shanghai.    A  missionary  diocese  was  consti- 

respect  to  communication  with   the   Russo-  tuted  in  Hayti,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Theodore  Hally, 

Greek  Church :  D.  D.,  was  appointed  its  bishop. 

JSssohed,  That  thia  General  Convention  has  great  Upon  the  division  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jer- 
satUfaction  in  learning  the  ooorteoua  and  brotherly  sey,  Bishop  Odenheimer  elected  the  new  dio- 
tenor  of  the  letters  reoeived  from  the  Most  Reverend  cese  (comprising  the  northern  part  of  the  State) 
Anthimus,  Patriarch  of  Coiwtantinople;8ophronius.  ^s  his  jurisdiction.  A  special  session  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexanana:  HierothluB,  Patriarch  of  t\*  ^  xt  t  h  j  ^  ^  ,. 
AnUoch:  Isidore,  president  of  the  rfoly  Governing  giocese  of  New  Jersey  was  called  to  meet  at 
Synod  of  Bassia ;  and  TheophUas,  Metropolitan  of  Burlmgton,  November  12th.  At  this  meet- 
Athens,  president  of  the  Holy  Bvaod  of  Greece,  in  ing,  the  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  D.  D.,  rector 
anawerto  the  communication  of  the  action  of  the  last  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
General  Convention,  throogh  the  Jomt  Committee,  i)|g]^op 

^^toheS^ThBt  we  regard  the  establishment  of  ftill  .   The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese, 

nnd  free  reciprocal  relations  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  same  State,  met  at  Newark  at  the  same 

between  the  great  Eastern  Charches  and  onr  own  time  (November  12th),  nnder  the  presidencv  of 

Communion  as  daily  growing  in  importwjoe  and  in  Bishop    Odenheimer.     It    decided    npon  'the 

J^«Th"5  Si  8^^t^?yT^^e^Sril?o^S^S  name  of  the  Diocese  of  Northern  New  Jer^j. 
cils  as  to  remove  all  hinderances  which  the  pride,  A  special  convention  of  toe  Diocese  of  Ken- 
prejudice,  or  error  of  human  frailty  may  present  to  tucky  met  at  Louisville,  November  1 1th,  U} 
hinder  its  consummation.  elect  an  assistant  bishop  in  place  of  Bishop 

or^d*'fri  u^o  ^Sf^friJiSdl"*  TO^^'SXnM  wUh  ^"™°^^  withdrawn  from  the  Ohnrch  and  de- 

ourTrethrTof  tL^^HolJ-^Orttod^^^  R^-    The  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Dudley,  D.  D.,  of 

in  the  assured  confidence  that  on  either  part  there  Baltimore,  was  chosen. 

will  be  the  fullest  recognition  of  all  feeiing;8  and  The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese 

rights  which  might  be  imperiled  by  undue  or  inoon-  to  be  formed  by  the  division  of  the  Diocese 

siderate  interference.  ^f  Ifichigan,  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  December 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  at  the  pre-  2d.    It  chose  the  name  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 

vious  General  Convention,  to  consider  the  ex-  em  Michigan.    The  Rev.  Greorge  D.  Gilles{»e 

pediency  of  reviving  the  primitive  order  of  was  elected  bishop. 

deaconesses,  reported  a  canon  in  favor  of  the  The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese 

order,  and  unanimously  recommended  its  pas-  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Ohio  was 

sage.  appointed  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  January 

The  proposed  canon  was  referred  to  a  joint  18th.    Bishop  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  made 

committee,  consisting  of  three  bishops,  three  choice  of  the  Northern  Diocese  as  his  diocese. 

clerical  and  three  lay  deputies,  who  are  to  re-  It  retains  the  name  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

port  to  the  next  Greneral  Convention.  Bishop  Henry  W.  Lee,  of  Iowa,  died  on  the 

The  formation  of  new  dioceses  was  author-  6th  of  September,  1874.    The  diooesan  eon- 

ized  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich-  vention,  called  to  elect  his  successor,  chose 

igan.    Two  missionary  districts  were  consti-  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

tuted  out  of  parts  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  to  be  He  declined  the  election,  and  the  convention 

known  respectively  as  the  ^ssionary  Districts  then  chose  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntmgton,  O.  T.  D^ 

of  Northern  and  of  Western  Texas.    The  Rev.  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  accepted  and  was 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett,  D.  D.,  of  Nebraska,  duly  consecrated  bishop, 

was  appointed  Missionary  Bishop  of  Nortiiem  The  Rt.  Rev.  George  D.  Cummins,  Assistant 

Texas,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  B.  Elliott,  of  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  of  November, 

Georgia,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Western  Texas.  1673,  resigned  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Prot- 

The  Missionary  District  of  Northern  California  estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  announced  his 

was  constituted  out  of  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Chnroh,  and 

Cdifomia,  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  D.  Wingiield,  transfer  his  work  and  office  to  another  sphere 

of  Virginia,  was  appointed  its  bishop.    The  of  labor.    He  afterward  engaged  in  the  work 

Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  of  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 

detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mission-  Church.     Proceedings   were   duly  instituted 

ary  Bishops  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  to  which  against  him,  in  conformity  with  the  canons, 

they  had  respectively  belonged,  and  were  con-  for  abandoning  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

stituted  the  jurisdiction  of  another  missionary  On  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  required 

bishop.    The  Rev.  William  F.  Adams,  of  Lou-  by  the  rules,  sentence  of  deposition  from  tibe 

isiana,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  new  jurisdic-  ministry  of  the  Church,  and   from  all  the 

tion.  Japan  was  constituted  a  separate  mission-  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  dignities  per- 

ary  district,   and  its  supervision  was  assigned  taining  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  same, 

to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams,  D.  D.,  was  pronounced  against  him  in  June,  1874. 
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The  Bentenoe  of  deposition  was  signed  by  six  Gbbm ant).    The  following  table  exhibits  the 

bishops.  area  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  finrope,  forming  is  divided,  according  to  the  latest  official  ac- 

part  of  the  German  Empire.    King,  William  counts,  as  well  as  their  population  and  their 

I.,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  (see  religious  statistics :  * 


PROvnrcBS. 


Prawia 

Snmdenbnrg. 

Pomorania 

POMO 

SUesia. 

SaxoQT 

Sleswick-Holsteln 

Hanorer. 

Weitpballa 

HeBse-NassAQ 

Rhine  Province 

EoheozoUers 

Soldiers  not  In  the  coantry 
Haiinea  and  sailors 

Kloedom  of  Pnissta.. . . 
Docny  of  Laaenboij^. . . 

Grand  total 


KUm 


Fopaladoa  la 
18T1. 


24,116 

16,408 

11,680 

114TO 

16,666 

9,746 

6,766 

14,867 

7,799 

6,138 

10,416 

441 


8,187.645 
2,863,629 
1,481,688 
1,588,848 
8,707,167 
8,104,174 
095,878 
1,963,618 
1,778,175 
1,400,870 
8,679.847 
66,668 

85,866 
2,064 


184,047 
464 


.184,501 


24,648,041 
49,546 


24,698,487 


Braagalkal. 


2,202,918 

2,720,242 

1,897,467 

611,292 

1,760,841 

1,966,696 

984,972 

1,718,711 

806,464 

988,041 

906,867 

1,786 

29,088 
1,914 


15,991,724 
49.891 


16,041,115 


Caiholie. 


874,579 

86,047 

16,868 

4.009,491 

1,896,136 

126,786 

6,144 


949,118 

871,786 

2,628,178 

68,061 

6,168 
187 


8,268,177 
182 


8,268,809 


Aatlblan 


J«ws. 


18,952 
5,541 
4.266 
1.0G5 
8,960 
8,818 
1,015 
8,284 
2,884 
8,892 
6,634 
80 

7 
1 


68,994 
9 


54,008 


41,067 

47,484 

18,086 

61,982 

46,629 

6,917 

8,729 

12,799 

17,245 

86,890 

88.428 

711 

147 
2 


826,551 
14 


825,566 


Among  the  Christian  sects,  there  were 
1,665  Greek  Catholics,  20,011  dissenters,  14,* 
052  Mennonites,  9,875  Baptists,  2,581  Free  Re- 
ligionists, 1,870  German  Catholics,  884  Chris- 
tian Catholics,  874  Ai^Hoans,  1,857  Apostolic 
Catholics,  987  Free  Congregationalists,  600 
Hethodists,  68  Preshyterians,  254  Irvingites, 
and  593  others.  Besides  these,  there  were 
also  17  Mohammedans,  18  Gjpsies,  81  Budd- 
hists, 1  Fire-worshipper,  1  Chinese,  14  pa- 
gans, 6  Mormons,  1  Rationalist,  and  of  4,410 
in  habitants  the  religion  was  unknown.  The 
Old  Catholics  are  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  their  bishop  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  16,000  thalers. 

The  non-German  population  of  Prussia  com- 
prises: 


NATIOKALITXK& 


lithnanJans..  . 

Poles. ] 

Czechs 

Wends -j 

WaUoons 

Danes 

Others 


b  Am  Fnrl&eM  of 


Prnssia. 

Blleeia,  Posen,  Pros- ) 

sla,  andPomeraoia.  t 

Syesia. 

Brandenbnxff  and  Si'  I 

lesla r 

Rhine  Prorince 

Sleswlck-Holstein . . . . 


Namb«r. 


146,600 

2,482,000 

60,000 

88,000 

10,400 

145,000 

80,000 


Ptr- 

Matag* 


0.6 

10.1 

0.9 

0.4 

•  ■  •  • 

0.1 


Of  these,  only  the  Poles  and  the  Danes  con- 
stitute a  compact  migority  in  some  of  the  elec- 
toral districts,  and  are  represented  in  the  Diet 
by  deputies  who  desire  an  ultimate  separation 
of  their  nationalities  from  Prussia  and  from 
Germany.  The  Poles  constitute,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Oppeln,  60.1  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  in  Posen,  59.8 ;  in  Bromberg,  46.9 ;  in 
Marienwerder,  87.8 ;  in  Dantzic,  27.8 ;  in 
Gumbinnen,  21.9 ;  in  Kdnigsberg,  17.1 ;  in 
Breslan,  4.8 ;  and  in  EOslin,  0.7. 

According  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1874, 
the  revenue  and  expenditures  were  as  follows 
(value  ezprecNMd  in  marks ;  1  mark  =s  28  cents) : 


RETENTTB.  Muka. 

Ministry  of  Finances 879,726,208 

Hinistiy  of  Commerce 268,644,579 

Ministry  of  State 448,700 

Ministry  of  Justice. 42.886,000 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 2.764,808 

Ministry  of  Affricnltore 8,401,655 

Ministry  of  Edacation  and  Ecclesiastical  Af- 

fliiw 767,016 

Total 698,274,061 

EXPEMDITURSS. 

I.  ORDnrART  EZPSNDrrUBXS:  Mark*. 

Costs  of  administration 261,600,610 

Charges  on  consolidated  debt 66,180,680 

Administratiye  ezpenditores 268,514,094 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 596,244,248 

n.  BxTBiLOBDnrABT  EzpEKDiruKEs 109,029,808 

Total  of  all  expenditures. 096,274,051 

The  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  of 
1874,  was  as  follows : 

I.  lNTSBXBT-B2AiaHO  DXBT:  M«rkt.  Mute. 

1.  Of  the  Old  provinces 817,987,206 

2.  Of  the  new  provinces 146,960,878 

8.  Floating  debt 27,900,000 

992,888,144 

n.  RxHTBS 28,600.000 

ni.  Debt  bbaiuno  ko  btTSSssT 60,044,168 

ToUl 1,061,882,807 

According  to  the  budget  of  1 878,  the  total 
debt  was  1,817,888,634  marks,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  the  debt  within  one  year  of  286,- 
606,227  marks.  In  1 874,  out  of  the  total  sum 
of  1,087,000,000  marks,  460,000,000  were  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  construction  of  rdl- 
ways,  and  interest  tbereon  is  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  state  lines,  with  the  yearly-in- 
creasing dividends. 

The  attention  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1874^  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  state  Government  and  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     The  m^'ority  of  the 

*  For  a  list  of  the  adminiitratiro  districts  into  which 
the  provinces  are  divided,  with  the  area,  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  population  of  each,  tee  AnkuaIi 
Ctolopjbdia  for  1678. 
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House  was  in  this  question  in  ftdl  accord  with  of  infallibilitj,  a  dogma  accepted  by  milliona  of  Bo- 

the  Government— the  Catholic  party,  as  the  ^^  Catholioa;  and  he  aswrted,  ftirther,  Ui^  I  w« 

;;^Oentre,"  being  generally  only  ^ported  by  fr.'I'^Sf  or^^^i^JL^X^fartT 

the  iroles,  the  Dociaiists,  and  a  few  ultra-con-  i  acknowledee  it  as  my  duty  to  respect  the  doemas 

senratiye  Protestants.     On  January  23d  the  of  the  Cathollo  Churoh  aa  dogmas,  and  I  never  faare 

Diet  adopted  the  law  concerning  the  intro-  interfered  with  anybody  for  believing   in  them. 

duction  of  civU  marriage,  by  284  against  95  ?"?' ^f  V*^k^^*^J'vv  ?  ^""^J  "  ^  ^^^"F^^f.^ 

w,^*^-      Tu^  Ti^— /v^k^rT?  IaX^^^a  *\Z.  i«™  ««  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  eoclesisatical  ««»- 

votes.    The  Herrenhaus  adopted  the  law  on  ^^^^^  ^^  •mi>«rw,  if  it  oocaaions  the  setting  aside 

February  20th  by  99  agamst  51  votes.  Several  of  the  laws  ot  this  country,  because  unapproved  by 
amendments,  proposed  by  the  Herrenhaua,  the  Vatican,  I  am  naturally  driven  to  assert  the  legit- 
were  consented  to  by  the  Lower  House,  on  i«»t«  supremacy  of  the  state.  We  Proteat^  are 
Febmarv  24th  under  the  oonviction  that  this  kingdom  of  Pmssia 
xeur  f  J    .       •  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  Pope,  and  we  demand 

An  mquiry  which  the  Government  was  said  t^at  you,  the  Ultramontane  section  of  the  Boman 

to  have  instituted  into  the  politics  of  the  Bo-  Catholics,  respect  our  convictions  aa  we  do  yoork 

man  Catholic  elempntary  teachers  in  a  certain  Unfortunately,  however,  you  are  accustomed  w 

district  of  the  Rhine  Province  led  to  violent  fomplain  of  obpresaion  whenever  not  permitted  to 

attacks  upon  the  Imperial  OhanceUor  by  sev-  ^""^  **  ^""^^  ^**'®"- 

eral  members  of  the  Catholic  party,  specially       He  added  that  he  would  have  much  to  do  to 

by  its  leader,  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt.   He  said :  refute  all  that  was  said  and  written  against 

The  Bhine  country  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  him  in  every  country,  and  not  the  least  in 

provinces,  and  the  elementary  teachers  there  had  a  Germany.     He  was  proud  of  being  the  most 

right  to  cherish  Ultrimiontane  politics,  even  though  j^^^^  j^^  among  all  his  contemporaries.   The 

appomted  and  salaried  by  Government.  What  must  """^^  y**"  "^  » J*^  "*^  t"^  t-w  •   ^  ,  *  j- 

be  the  feeUngs  of  these  devoted  patriots  on  finding  accusations  drawn  from  La  Marmora  8  book 

themselves  coerced  by  the  cabinet?    Was  not  the  were  founded  on  dispatches  privately  written 

cabinet  presided  over  by  a  statesman  who,  when  by  an  envoy,  and  without  the  corresponding 

preparing  for  the  Austrian  War,  told  the  Itjilian  Prussian  documents,  which  alone  might  set 

General  Govone  that  be  did  not  object  to  give  Rhme-  ^j^       ^  ^^  ^  jj  ^^^   jj^    f    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

land  up  altosrether  to  France  as  a  sop  thrown  to  Cer-  i*   vT      5:        *c   *^     "8""^    *"^  *«^«  »»€»,  •oj-. 

berus  ?  ^^d  he  chosen  to  concede  to  Franoe  the  smah- 

To  this  charge  Prince  Bismarck  replied  in  a  ^J;  P^^''*^^^^  ^^  German  temtory,  even  a  mere 

set  speech,  during  which  he  said :  ^H^  ^£  something  which  would  have  ca«t  a 

T  II  J         1*  11  J  *   J    1      *.u  *  *.u     ..  ^  stain  on  Germany's  honor,  he  could  have  ob- 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  declare  that  the  state-  ^^i^,^  ±i^^  i«-™*  ^^,^^^\r^^^  Aw«.»«  ♦v^  it™ 

ment  of  Herr  von  Al&llinkrodt  with  reference  to  an  tamed  the  largest  concessions  from  the  Em- 

alleged  transaction  between  General  Govone  and  peror  Napoleon.     iJut  he  reiuaed  to  do  so,  and 

myself  is  an  infamous  lie.    Of  course,  it  is  not  Herr  at  last  preferred  a  dangerous  war.     He  had 

von  Mallinkrodt  who  told  the  lie.    Of  course,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  treating  all  these  insinn- 

repeated  only  a  falsehood  invented  by  some  one  ^j^^g  ^^  slanders  with  supreme  contempt. 
else.    However,  as  the  story  has  been  invented  with         «;{:        ^^^^1*  ^\if  ^i     r>  ^^^^M-M^r , 

malice  prepense,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected        The  proposition  Of  the  (rovernment  to  give 

that  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt  would  have  reflected  to  the  Old  Cathoho  bishop  a  salary  of  16,000 

twice  before  fathering  it.    I  have  never  allowed  any  thalers  was  on  January  80th  approved  by  the 

one  to  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  myself  to  ugQul  maiority 

consent  to  the  cession  of  a  single  village  or  a  single  jr^  ^^  adjourned  on  February  26th  to  the 
acre  of  land.    The  fiction  circulated  at  my  expense      ,  t^\     «^jv"*"^"^^"  a.**w*««.j  *vw«  ^y  *"^ 

is  a  downriffht  and  daring  lie,  got  up  to  blacken  my  dose  of  Apnl,  when  it  resumed  the  discussion 

reputation  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen.     Once  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  specially  that 

upon  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  administration  of  vacant  bishoprics.  In 

on  an  incident  which  occurred  at  a  previous  Bitting,  ^h^  course  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Falk,  the 

ro^?n^rtL^t^TXt^HerrtoH^  Minister  of  ^blic  Worship  made  a  ape^Vin 

chose  to  attack  me  as  a  statesman.    He,  too,  did  so  which  he  stated  that  no  difference  of  opinion 

in  connection  with  foreign  politics,  censuring  my  existed  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  German 

conduct  most  severely.    May  I  perhaps  suggest  to  policy  with  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 

the  gentleman  opposite  that,  as  a  member  of  a  Gov-  f«  dealinff  with  the  Chnrrh      He  added  that 

ernment  which  they  will  be  the  last  to  deny  is  a  I,^  aeaiing  witn  tne  i^Qurcn.    ^e  aaaea  tnat 

divinely  appointed  institution,  I  have  some  claim  to  5.®  had  good  reasons  for  statmg  that  the  Romui 

decent  treatment  at  their  hands  I    May  I  lay  daiip  Cuna  had  manifested  willingness  to  make  ad- 

to  this  privilege,  if  not  in  domestic,  at  least  in  for-  vances  to  Switzerland  on  condition  that  Prus- 

eign  affairs  I    I)othey  not  really  perceive  that  they  gia  should  be  left  alone  to  struggle  with  the 

in%oC"^rwth°^~tS«^SJcaSdTi^*Siro  P«ry:  /he  minister  mentioned  that  other 

particular  attention  of  other  countries?    Are  they  letters  had  been  addressed  by  the  Fope  to  for- 

not  conversant  with  a  certain  proverb  referring  to  eign  princes  besides  the  one  written  last  August 

the  bird  who  fouls  his  own  nest  ?    Surely,  if  I  am  to  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.    Replying  to  the 

beUeve  that  the  pious  gentlemen  opposite  are  more  Ultramontane  Deputy  Herr  von  Malinkrodt 

rnrALTtfttro^L  pr.Falk  said  he  Ww  nothing  of  ^^  letter 

be  a  little  more  cautious  in  repeating  all  manner  of  from  the  Tope  to  the  l!.mperor  nmiam  other 

stories,  derived  by  them  from  questionable  sources,  than  that  sent  in  August  last.     The  Lower 

I  am  led  to  offer  these  remarks  by  Herr  von  Schor-  House  adopted  the  bill  by  a  large  mafloritr.   In 

pruv^irmurne"^^^^^  theHerTen^aus,theProtestan^ 

^ntradicting  myself.    ]Sl  said  I  had  formerly  ac-  ly  opposed  the  law,  which,  however,  received 

knowledged  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  dogma  nearly  a  two-thirds  mfyonty,  being  adopted  by 
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81  against  46  rotes.    A  sapplement  to  the  law  Though  the  reflistanoe  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 

on  the  education  of  clergymen  was  likewise  the  lower  clergy,  and  the  laitj,  to  the  new 

adopted  by  both  Honses.    From  the  report  of  church  law  proved  to  be  much  more  forniida- 

the  Minister  of  Finances,  made  on  April  28th,  ble  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  Government 

it  appeared  that  the  financial  administration  remained  unyielding  in  its  poUcy,  and  even  an- 

of  the  kingdom  is  very  saooessfbl.     Dm*ing  noanoed  that  in  1875  laws  still  more  stringent 

the  year  1878  there  had  been  a  surplus  of  would  be  proposed  to  the  Diet  to  carry  out  its 

21,000,000  thalers,  of  which  12,000,000  were  designs. 

derived    from   the  administration  of  mines,  Dr.  Adalbebt  Falk,  the  chief  representa- 

2,000,000  from  the  forests,  and  2,800,000  from  tive,  next  to  Prince  Bismarck,  of  the  policy  now 

the  indirect  taxes.  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church 

The  Diet  was  closed  on  May  22d.  by  the  Prussian  Government,  is  the  Minister 

The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Roman  Cath-  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

olio  Church  remained  almost  unanimous  in  their  He  was  bom  on  August  10,  1827,  studied  Irom 

resistance  to  the  new  Church  laws,  which,  in  1844  to  1847  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 

1873,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Diet  and  ap-  entered  the  service  of  the  Prnssian  state  in 

proved  by  the  Government.    In  addition  to  the  1847.    From  1850  to  1862  he  was  in  succession 

Archbishop  of  Posen,  the  Archbishop  of  Co-  state  attorney  at  Breslau,  Lyck,  and  Berlin ; 

logDC,  and  the  Bishops  of  Treves  and  Paderbom,  from  1862  to  1868  councillor  of  the  Court  of 

were  imprisoned  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  Appeals  at  Glogau.    In  187l^he  received  the 

two  former  were,  however,  set  free  again  before  title  of  Geheimer  Obeijustizrath,  and  in  1872 

the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  bish-  he  was  appointed  minister.    From  1854  to  1861 

ops,  a  large  number  of  priests  were  imprisoned  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Dep- 

for  non-compliance  with  the  Church  laws,  and  uties ;  in  1867  he  was  elected  member  of  the 

a  still  larger  number  were  deprived  of  their  Korth-German  Keichstag,  and  in  1878  of  the 

sfll&ries.    The  severest  sentence  was  on  April  second  Reichstag  of  the  empire.    At  the  new 

loth  pronounced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  election  of  a  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  no  less 

of  Berlin  against  Archbishop  Ledochowski,  than  seven  districts  elected  him  their  repre- 

who,  on  account  of  his  persistence  in  non-com*  sentative.    In  1871  he  was  for  a  time  one  of 

pliance  wiUi  the  state  laws,  was  deprived  of  the  representatives  of  Prussia  in  the  Federal 

his  see,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  CounciL    The  first  important  bill  introduced 

the  law  of  May,  1878.    As  the  chapters  of  the  by  him  aimed  at  extending  the  control  of  the 

archdiocese  at  Posen  and  Gnesen  refused  to  state  Government  over  the  educational  insti- 

elect  an  administrator  of  the  vacant  diocese,  tutions,  including  the  theological  schools.    The 

on  the  ground  ttiat  Ledochowski  was  con-  bill  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  all  the 

sidered  by  them  the  only  lawful  archbisliop,  Liberal  parties  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  disliked 

the  Qovemment  appointed  a  civil  officer  as  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  clergy 

administrator  of  the  Church  property.  of   orthodox    views,   and    violently   opposed 

Ck)ntrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Govern-  by  the  Catholic   bishops   and   the  Catholic 

ment,  the  lower  clergy  were  almost  unanimous  party. 

in  openly  and  emphatically  supporting  the  poll-  Dr.  Rudolph  Fbisdsnthal. — ^The  ministry 
cy  pursued  by  the  bishops.  Only  in  a  few  iso-  of  Agriculture,  which  for  sottie  time  had  been 
lated  cases  the  priests  submitted  or  even  in-  vacant  and  provisionally  been  administered  by 
Toked  the  state  laws  against  the  bishops.  The  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  was,  in  September, 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Berlin,  at  its  first  session  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Friedenthal,  a 
in  January,  had  before  it  the  complaint  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Conservative  Reich- 
chaplain  who  had  been  removed,  as  he  thought,  parte!  in  the  German  Reichstag.  The  appoint- 
illegally,  from  his  office  by  Ihe  Bishop  of  Pader-  ment,  which  had  been  recommended  to  the 
bom.  The  court  decided  that  the  act  of  the  £ing  by  all  members  of  the  ministry,  Was  hailed 
bishop  was  null  and  void.  At  Xions,  in  the  by  papers  of  all  parties  with  the  unreserved  and 
province  of  Posen,  a  public  disturbance  arose  most  cordial  recognition  of  his  eminent  services 
ont  of  a  similar  case.  The  living  being  vacant,  Bom  on  September  15, 1827,  he  studied  law  at 
the  patron  appointed  a  priest  named  Kubeczack;  the  Universities  of  Breslau,  Heidelberg,  and 
bat  the  dean,  on  whom  the  function  devolves  Berlin,  and  had,  from  1860  to  1854,  been  em- 
dnring  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishop,  refused  ployed  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  He 
to  institute  him.  Kubeczack  repaired  to  his  left  the  state  service  in  order  to  devote  himself 
post,  but  the  dean  and  vicar  refused  to  hand  wholly  to  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits, 
over  the  key  of  the  church.  The  building  was  in  which  he  met  with  eminent  success.  Since 
accordingly  forced  open,  as  also  the  chest  con-  1857  he  has  been  an  active  influential,  and  uni- 
taining  the  dinrch  books.  At  the  beginning  versally  respected  member  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  service  on  Sunday,  a  mob,  mostly  con-  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  and  in  1878  he  was 
sisting  of  peasants,  entered  the  church,  seized  elected  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
on  the  crucifixes  and  images,  which  they  car-  Deputies.  £ven  before  accepting  the  office  of 
ried  round,  and  insulted  the  new  incumbent,  minister,  Dr.  Friedenthal  disposed  of  his  larsa 
The  military  had  to  be  sent  for  from  Schrimm  commercial  establishments  at  Breslau,  Pestn, 
to  restore  order.  and  Trieste. 
VOL.  XIV.— 45    A 
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PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS.    Meuag^  of  Preii-  flUver  are  now  the  wcogniMd  me<ti,iim  of  exohai^ 

-     ^  ^               .  .,               's  /^*x^^^^  the  mviliaed  world  over;  and  to  thiawe  ahomd  pb- 

dent  GBA.NT,  at  the  eommeneement  qf  tne  Bee-  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  j^^j  pnotioable  delay.    In  view  of  the 

ond  eeuian  of  the  Forty -third  Congress^  De-  pledges  of  the  Amerioan  Congress  when  onr  prasecl 

»     I,  laPTA  legal-tender  system  was  adopted^  and  debt  oontraeiHl 

eemoer  *,  io<«*  iden  should  be  no  delaj—oortalnly  no  nmificwiwiTT 

7b  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of  Bepreeentativee  .*  deUy— in  fixing,  by  legislation,  a  method  by  whidi 

Sinoe  the  convening  of  Congress,  one  veor  ago,  the  we  will  return  to  specie.    To  the  aeeompli shinf>nt  of 

nation  has  undergone  a  prostration  in  business  and  this  end  I  invite  your  special  attention.    I  believe 

industries  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  with  us  for  firmly  that  there  can  be  no  prosperous  and  pennaneiis 

many  years.     Speculation  as  to  the  causes  for  this  revival  of  business  and  industries  until  a  poUey  is 

prostration  might  be  indulged  in  without  profit  be-  adopted^with  le^lation  to  cany  it  oat — ^lookiiic  to 

cause  as  many  theories  womd  be  advanced  as  there  a  return  to  a  specie  basis.    It  is  easy  to  oonceive  that 

would  be  independent  writers— those  who  expressed  the  debtor  and  speculative  classes  may  think  it  cf 

their  own  views,  without  borrowing— upon  the  sub-  value  to  them  to  make  so-called  money  abundant  mn 

ject    Without  indulging  in  theories  as  to  the  cause  til  they  can  throw  a  portion  of  their  bnrdena  upcn 

of  this  prostration,  therefore,  I  will  call  your  attention  others.    But  even  these,  I  believe,  woold  be  dim^ 

only  to  the  fact,  and  to  some  plain  questions  as  to  pointed  in  the  result  if  a  course  ahould  h%  iNuwwi 

winch  it  would  seem  there  should  be  no  disagree-  whichwUlkeepindoubt  the  value  of  the  Imu-teadex 

ment.  medium  of  exchange.     A  revival  of  proauctiva  in- 

During  this  prostration  two  essential  elements  of  dustry  is  noedod  by  all  classes ;  by  none  more  than 
prosperity  have  been  most  abundant;  labor  and  cap-  the  holders  of  property,  of  whatever  sort*  with  debts 
itol.  Both  have  been  hugely  unemployed.  Where  to  liquidate  from  realization  upon  its  sale.  Bafc  ad- 
secutity  has  been  iipdoubted,  capital  has  been  attain-  mitting  that  these  two  classes  of  (utizens  are  to  be 
able  at  very  moderate  rates.  Wnere  labor  has  been  benefited  by  expansion,  would  it  be  honeat  to  jnve  it  { 
wanted,  it  has  been  found  in  abundance,  at  cheap  Would  not  the  general  loss  be  too  great  to  just^  saeh 
rates  compared  with  what— of  necessaries  and  com-  relief?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  honest  and  pradeot 
forts  of  Ule — could  be  purchased  with  the  wages  de-  to  authorize  each  debtor  to  issue  his  own  legal  tenders 
manded.  Two  great  elements  of  prosperity^  there-  to  the  extent  of  his  liabilities  I  Than  to  do  thia  would 
fore,  have  not  been  denied  us.  A  third  might  be  it  not  be  safer— for  fear  of  over-issues  by  unaornpa- 
odded:  our  soil  and  climate  are  tmequaled,  within  lous  creditors — to  sa^  that  all  debt  obOgstionsare 
the  limits  of  any  contiguous  territory  under  one  na-  obliterated  in  the  United  States,  and  now  we  oom- 
tionality ,  for  its  variety  of  products  to  feed  and  clothe  mence  anew,  each  possossinjg  all  he  has  at  the  tune 
a  people,  and  in  the  amount  of  surplus  to  spare  to  free  from  incumbrance  f  These  propo^tioiia  are  too 
feed  less  favored  peoples.  Theretore,  with  these  absurd  to  be  entertiuned  for  a  moment  by  tKinVii^ 
facts  in  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  wise  statesmanship,  or  honest  people.  Yet  everr  delay  in  preparation  m 
at  this  Bcssion  of  Congress,  would  dictate  legislation  final  resumption  partakes  ox  this  dishonesty,  and  is 
ignoring  the  past ;  directing  in  proper  channels  these  onl^  less  in  degree  as  the  hope  is  held  out  that  aeon- 
great  elements  of  prosperity  to  any  people.  Debt,  venient  season  will  at  last  arrive  for  the  good  work 
debt  abroad,  is  the  only  element  that  can — ^with  al-  of  redeeming  our  i>ledges  to  commence.  It  will  nev«r 
ways  a  sound  currency — enter  into  our  affairs  to  cause  come,  in  my  opinion,  except  by  positive  actson  by 
any  continued  depression  in  the  industries  and  pros-  Congress,  or  bv  national  disasters  which  will  destro/, 
perity  of  our  people.  for  a  time  at  least,  the  credit  of  the  individnal  ukl 

A  great  confiict  for  national  existence  made  neces-  the  States  at  large.     A  sound  currencv  mi^fat  be 

saiy,  for  temporarv  purposes,  the  nusing  of  laige  sums  reached  by  total  b&nkruptopr  and  discredit  of  the  m- 

of  money  from  whatever  source  attainable.    It  made  tegrity  of  the  nation  and  of  individoala.  I  brieve  it  is 

it  nocess  ary,  in  the  wisdom  of  Coujgress — and  I  do  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  at  this  session  to  devise  siKh 

doubt  their  wisdom  in  the  ]>remises,  regarding  the  lenslation  as  will  renew  confidence,  revive  all  the 

necessity  of  the  times— ^to  devise  a  system  of  national  industries,  start  us  on  a  career  of  prosperity  to  last 

currency,  which  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  keep  for  many  years,  and  to  save  the  credit  of  the  natka 

on  a  par  with  the  retx^gnized  currencv  of  the  civUized  and  of  the  people.     Steps  toward  the  retnin  to  a 

world.    This  begot  a  spirit  of  speculation,  involving  specie  basis  are  the  great  requisites  to  thia  devoutly 

on  extravagance  and  luxury  not  required  for  the  hap-  to  be  sought  for  enoT    There  are  others  which  I  may 

piness  or  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  involving,  both  touch  upon  hereafter. 

directiy  and  mdirectly,  foreign  indebtedness.    The  A  nation  dealing  in  a  currency  below  that  of  anMoe 

currency  being  of  fiuctuatlng  value,  and  therefore  un-  in  value  labors  under  two  freat  disadvantages :  Firsts 

safe  to  hold  for  legitimate   transactions   requiring  having  no  use  for  the  worm's  acknowledged  medium 

money,  became  a  subject  of  speculation  within  itseli.  of  excoango,  gold  and  silver,  these  are  <mven  out  of 

These  t^o  causes,  however,  have  involved  us  in  a  the  count^ because  there  is  no  need  for  their  use; 

foreign  Indebtedness,  contracted  in  good  faith  by  bor-  second,  the  medium  of  exchan^  in  use  beinrof  a 

rower  and  lender,  which  should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  fiuctuatlng  value — ^for,  after  all,  it  is  only  wocth  just 

according  to  the  bond  agreed  upon  when  the  debt  was  what  it  will  purchase  of  gold  and  silver ;  metals  bar- 

contracted — gold  or  its  equivalent    The  good  faith  ixig  an  intrinsic  value  just  in  proportion  to  the  hon^ 

of  the  Government  cannot  be  violated  toward  creditors  labor  it  takes  to  produce  them — a  larger  inai;pn  most 

without  national  disgrace.    But  our  commerce  should  be  allowed  for  profit  by  the  manufiMturer  and  pio- 

be  encouraged ;  American  ship-building  and  carrying  duoer.    It  is  months  from  the  date  of  prodadaon  to 

onpadtv  increased;  foreign  markets  sought  for  procf  the  date  of  realization.    Interest  upon  capital  must 

nets  or  the  soil  and  manufactories,  to  tne  end  that  be  charg^ed,  and  risk  of  fiuctuation  in  the  value  of 

we  may  be  able  to  pav  these  debts.    Where  a  new  that  which  is  to  be  received  in  pajnment   added, 

market  can  be  createa  for  the  sale  of  our  products,  Hence,  high  prices,  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  fiir- 

either  of  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  manufactory,  a  eign  producer,  who  receives  nothing  in  exchange  fer 

new  means  is  discovered  of  utilizing  our  idle  capital  the  products  of  his  skill  and  labor,  exoept  a  enireney 

and  labor  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  people.  But,  good,  at  a  stable  value,  the  world  over.    It  eeems  to 

in  my  iudgment,  the  first  step  toward  accomplishing  me  that  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  greater  pert 

this  oDJeot  is  to  secure  a  currency  of  fixed,  stable  of  the  burden  of  existing  prostration^  for  the  want  of 

value  :  a  currency,  good  wherever  dviUzation  reigns ;  a  sound  financial  system,  nills  upon  tne  workinMise, 

one  which,  if  it  oecomes  superabundant  with  one  who  must  after  all  produce  the  wealth,  andtfie  ssl- 

people,  will  find  a  market  with  some  other ;  a  cur-  aried  man,  who  superintends  and  oonduota  busineia. 

rencjr  which  has  as  its  basis  the  labor  necessary  to  The  burden  falls  upon  them  in  two  wavs,  by  the  dep- 

produce  it,  which  will  give  to  it  its  value.    Gold  and  rivation  of  employment  and  by  the  aeorBased  poi^ 
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chasin^power  of  their  salaries.  It  is  the  duty  of  however,  that  the  dlf&coltioB  arising  from  this  oauso 
Conffress  to  devise  the  method  of  oorreoting  the  evils  will  be  adjusted,  and  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
whi^  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  not  mine.  But  in  these  empires  may  not  be  retarded  by  a  state  of 
I  will  ventmre  to  suggest  two  or  three  things  which  war.  In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by  certain 
seem  to  me  as  absomtely  necessary  to  a  return  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  expedition,  our 
specie  payments^e  first  great  requisite  in  a  return  representatives  in  those  countries  have  been  in- 
to pit>s|>erity.  The  legal-tender  clause  to  the  law  structod  to  impress  upon  the  Governments  of  China 
autnorizing  the  issue  of  currency  by  the  national  and  Japan  the  firm  intention  of  this  country  to  main- 
Government  should  be  repealed,  to  take  effect  as  to  tain  stnct  neutrality  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  to 
all  contracts  entered  into  after  a  day  fixed  in  the  re-  careftilly  prevent  any  infhiction  of  law  on  the  part  of 
pealing  act;  not  to  apply,  however,  to  payments  of  our  citizens. 

salaries  by  Government,  or  for  other  expenditures  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  call  the  attention 
now  provided  by  law  to  be  paid  in  currency  in  the  of  Congress  to  a  generally-conceded  fiAOt— Uiat  the 
interval  pending  oetween  repeal  and  final  resumption,  neat  proportion  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  who  come 
Provision  shouia  be  made  bv  which  the  Becretary  of  to  our  shores  do  not  come  voluntaruy  to  make  their 
the  Treasuiy  can  obtain  gold  as  it  may  become  neces-  homes  with  us  and  their  labor  productive  of  general 
sary  from  time  to  time  from  the  dato  when  specie  prosperity,  but  come  under  contracts  with  head- 
redemption  commences.  To  this  might  and  should  men  who  own  them  almost  absolutely.  In  a  worse 
be  added  a  revenue  suffidenUy  in  excess  of  expenses  form  does  this  apply  to  Chinese  women.  Hardly  a 
to  insure  an  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  to  perceptible  percentage  of  them  perform  any  hono 
Bustain  permanent  redemption.  able  labor,  out  they  are  brought  for  shameftil  pur- 

I  commend  this  subiect  to  your  careM  oonsidera-  poses,  to  the  dis^noe  of  the  communities  where 

tion,  believing  that  a  &vorabIe  solution  is  attainable,  settied  and  to  the  great  demoralization  of  the  youth 

and,  if  reached  by  this  Congress,  that  the  present  and  of  those  localities.    If  this  evil  pnustice  can  be  legis- 

ftiture  jg^nerations  will  ever  gratefiQly  remember  it  latod  against,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  a»  well  as  (Juitgr 

as  their  deliverer  frt>m  a  thraldom  of  evil  and  dis-  to  enforce  any  regulation  to  secure  so  disirable  an  ena. 

grace.                ^  It  is  hoped,  that  negotiations  between  the  Govem- 

With  resumption,  free  banking  may  be  authorized  ment  of  Japan  and  the  treaty  powers,  looking  to  the 

with  safety,  giving  the  same  fuU  protection  to  bill-  further  opening  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  removal  of 


more  currency  should  be  required  for  the  transaction  occasions  submitted  to  tne  consideration  of  Oongress 
of  legitimate  business,  new  banks  would  be  started,  the  propriety  of  the  release  of  the  Japanese  Govem- 
ond,  ia  turn,  banks  would  wind  up  their  business  ment  from  the  frirther  payment  of  the  indemnity 
when  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  superabundance  under  the  convention  of  October  22, 1864,  and  as  no 
of  ourrsncy.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  the  action  had  been  taken  tiiereon,  it  became  my  duty  to 
people  can  best  decide  just  how  much  currenoy  is  regard  the  obligations  of  the  convention  as  in  force ; 
required  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  and,  as  the  other  powers  interested  had  received  tiieir 
coun^.  It  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  indemnity  in  fUll,  the  minister  of  the 
question  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  United  States  in  Japan  nas,  in  behalf  of  this  Govern- 
or the  Executive.  Congress  should  make  the  regula-  ment,  received  the  remainder  of  the  amount  due  to 
tioQ  under  which  ban&  may  erist,  but  should  not  the  united  States  under  the  convention  of  Simono- 
make  banking  a  monopoly  by  limiting  the  amount  of  sekL  I  submit  the  propriety  of  applying  the  income 
redeemable  paper  currency  that  shall  be  authorized,  of  a  part  if  not  of  the  wnole  of  this  frind  to  the  educa- 
8uch  importance  do  I  attach  to  this  subject,  and  so  tion  in  the  Japanese  lan^age  of  a  number  of  young 
eamestiy  do  I  commend  it  to  your  attention,  that  I  men  to  be  under  obligations  to  serve  the  Government 
give  it  prominence  by  introdudng  it  at  the  beginning  for  a  spedfied  time  as  interpreters  at  the  legation  and 
of  this  message.  the  consulates  in  Japan.    A  limited  number  of  Japan- 

During  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  dis-  ese  youths  might  at  the  same  time  be  educated  in  our 

turb  the  genenl  friendly  and  cordial  relations  of  the  own  vemaculfu*,  and  mutual  benefite  would  result  to 

United  States  with  other  powers.  both  Govommente.    The  importance  of  having  our 

The  correspondence  submitted  herewith  between  own  citizens  competent,  and  fiuniliar  with  the  lan- 

thia  Government  and  ite  diplomatic  representatives,  guage  of  Japan,  to  act  as  interpreters  and  in  other 

as  also  with  the  representetives  of  other  countries,  capacities  connected  with  the  legation  and  the  con- 

ahongrs  a  satisfactory  condition  of  all  questions  between  sulates  in  that  country,  cannot  readily  be  ovor-esti- 

the  United  States  and  the  most  of  those  countries,  mated, 

and  with  few  exceptions,  to  which  reference  is  here-  The  amount  awaided  to  the  Government  of  Great 


by  the  resolution  of  Congress  ment  of  the  claims  of  British  subjecte  arising 
of  June  17, 1874,  to  be  given  to  terminate  the  conven-  acts  committed  April  18, 1861,  and  April  9, 1865^  be- 
tion  of  July  17, 1858^  Mtween  the  United  States  and  came  payable,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  within 
Belgium,  has  been  given,  and  the  treaty  will  accord-  the  past  year,  and  was  ptdd  upon  the  21st  day  of 
ingly  terminate  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1875.  The  September.  1874.  In  this  connection,  I  renew  my 
convention  secured  to  certain  Belgian  vessels  enter-  recommendation,  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  see- 
ing the  ports  of  the  United  States  exceptional  privi-  sion  of  Congress^  that  a  special  court  be  created  to 
leges  which  are  not  accorded  to  our  own  vessels,  hear  and  determine  all  claims  of  aliens  against  the 
Other  features  of  the  convention  have  proved  satis-  United  States  arising  from  acta  committed  against 
factory^  and  have  tended  to  the  cultivation  of  mutually  their  persons  or  property  during  the  insurrection.  It 
beneficial  commercial  intercourse  and  friendly  rela-  appears  equitable  that  opportumty  should  be  offered 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  I  hope  that  nego-  to  citizens  of  other  states  to  present  their  claims,  as 
tiations  which  have  been  invited  will  result  in  tne  well  as  to  those  British  subjecte  whose  claims  were 
oelebration  of  another  treaty  which  may  tend  to  the  not  admissible  under  the  late  commission,  to  the  early 
interfesta  of  both  countries.  decision  of  some  competent  tribunal.  To  this  end,  1 
Our  relations  with  China  continue  to  be  friendly,  recommend  the  necessary  legislation  to  oiganize  a 
During  the  past  year  tho  fear  of  hostilities  between  court  to  dispose  of  all  claims  of  aliens  of  the  nature 
China  and  Japan,  growing  out  of  the  landing  of  an  referred  toj  m  an  equitable  and  satisfiictory  manner, 
armed  force  upon  the  island  of  Formosa  by  the  latter,  and  to  reheve  Co^^ss  and  the  Departmento  from 
has  oooasionea  uneasiness.    It  is  eamestiy  hoped,  the  consideration  ofthese  questions. 
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The  legUIafeLon  neoeasaiy  to  extend  to  the  oolonr  oii||oged  in  the  trade  to  that  quuter,  of  whom  tha 

of  Newfoundland  oertain  artidea  of  the  Treety^  of  United  States  an  amonff  the  principal.    As  yet,  so 

Washington  of  the  8th  day  of  May^  1871,  having  been  ikr  as  I  am  aware,  there  oas  been  no  viokidon  of  our 

had,  a  protocol  to  that  effect  was  si^ed  in  behalf  of  neatralit^  rights,  whioh,  as  well  as  our  dutlee  in  that 

the  United  States  and  of  Qreat  Britain,  on  the  28th  respect,  it  snail  be  my  endeavor  to  mwintein  aid 

day  of  May  last,  and  was  duly  proolumed  on  the  fol«  observe. 

lowing  da^.  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  submit-  It  is  with  regret  I  announce  that  no  fdrtherpaj- 
ted  here  witiu  ment  has  been  received  from  the  Government  of  VeaV 
A  oopv  of  the  report  of  the  commissioner  appointed  snela  on  aooount  of  awards  in  favor  of  citizens  of  xhi 
under  tne  act  of  March  19, 1872,  for  surveying  and  United  States.  Hopes  have  been  enteitained  that  ii 
mArtrin^  the  bouudaiy  between  the  United  States  and  that  republic  ooukL  eeoape  both  foreign  and  civil  nai 
the  British  possessions,  fh>m  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  a  few  yean  its  great  natural  lesooroes  would  ea- 
to  the  summit  of  the  JbUxdcy  Mountains,  is  herewith  able  it  to  honor  its  obligations.  Though,  it  is  now 
transmitted.  I  am  happv  to  announoe  that  the  field*  understood  to  be  at  peace  with  other  countries,  a 
work  of  the  commission  nas  been  completed,  and  the  serious  insurrection  is  reported  to  be  in  pzx)gre»  la 
entire  line,  from  the  nortiiwest  comer  of  the  Lake  ot  an  important  region  of  that  republic.  Tiiis  may  b« 
the  Woods  to  the  summit  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  taken  advantage  of  as  another  reason  to  delay  the 
has  been  run  and  marked  upon  the  surfaoe  of  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  our  dtizens. 
earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  remaining  un-  The  deplorable  strife  in  Cuba  continues  without 
expended  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  sea-  any  marked  change  in  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
sum  of  Congress  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  contending  forces.  This  insurrection  oontinaes,  bai 
office-work.  I  recommend  that  the  authoritv  of  Con-  Spidn  has  gained  no  siq>eriority.  Six  years  of  a^dl^ 
gross  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  unexpendea  balance  ffive  to  the  insurrection  a  significance  whioh  canzwt 
of  the  appropriation  in  the  completion  of  the  work  of  Be  denied.  Its  duration  and  the  tenataty  of  its  ad- 
the  commissien  in  making  its  report  and  preparing  herenoe,  together  with  the  absence  of  manifested 
the  necessary  maps.  power  of  suppression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  cannot  be 
The  court  Known  as  tiie  Court  of  Commissioners  of  controverted,  and  may  make  some  positive  steps  on 
Alabama  Chums,  created  bv  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  the  part  of  other  powers  a  matter  of  aelf-nooesaity. 
last  session,  has  oiffsnizea  and  commenced  its  work,  I  had  confldentiy  hoped,  at  this  time,  to  be  able  lo 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  claims  admissible  under  announce  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  impoitam 
the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  speedily  ascertained  questions  between  this  Government  and  that  or  Spuii, 
and  paid.  out  the  negotiations  have  been  protracted.  The  un- 
it nas  been  deemed  advisable  to  exercise  the  dis*  happy  intestine  dissensions  of  Spain  command  our 
cretion  ooiU'erred  upon  the  Executive  at  the  last  session,  profound  sympathy,  and  must  be  aooeoted  as  {terhapd 
by  accepting  the  conditions  required  by  the  Govern-  a  cause  of  some  delay.  An  early  setuement,  in  put 
ment  of  Turkey  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  citizens  at  least,  of  the  questions  between  the  Government  is 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  real  estate  in  the  former  hoped.  In  the  mean  time^  awaiting  the  results  of 
oountry,  and  bv  assenting  to  a  certain  change  in  the  immediately  ponding  negotiations,  i  defer  a  farther 
jurisdiction  or  courts  in  the  latter.  A  coi>y  of  the  and  fhller  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
prodamation  upon  these  subjects  is  herewith  com-  tions  of  this  oountry  and  SpaiiL 
municated.  I  have  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  relations  imsatisfiustory  condition  of  the  existing  laws  with  ret- 
with  the  independent  states  of  this  hemisphere  which  erence  to  expatriation  and  the  election  ot  nationality, 
were  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.    Maraud-  Formerly,  amid  confilcting  opinions  and  decLuons^  it 


militazy  authorities  in  that  quarter.    The  the  United  States.    Congress  by 

difficulty  of  checking  such  trespasses  along  the  course  of  July,  1868k  asserted  the  abstract  right  of  expatris- 

of  a  river  of  such  length  as  the  Bio  Grande,  and  so  tion  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  Government, 

often  fordable,  is  obvious.    It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  Notwithstanding  such  assertion,  and  the  neoesaitj  o!' 

of  this  Government  will  be  seconded  by  those  of  frequent  application  of  the  principle,  no  legislation 

Mexioo  to  the  effectual  suppression  of  these  acts  of  has  been  had  defining  what  acts  or  formalities  shall 

wrong.  work  expatriation,  or  when  a  dtiaen  shall  be  deemed 

From  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  business  to  have  renounced  or  to  have  lost  his  (utiaenship. 
before  the  American  and  Mexican  Joint  Claims  Com-  The  importance  of  such  definition  is  obvious*    The 
mission,  made  bv  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  oouo- 
States,  and  datea  October  28, 1874,  it  appears  that  of  tnes  are  oontinuallv  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  and 
the  1,017  claims  filed  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  the  protection  of  tne  United  States  to  persons  ood- 
United  States,  488  had  been  nnallv  decided,  and  75  oeming  the  good  faith  or  the  reality  of  wnoee  citizen- 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  umpire,  leaving  462  to  be  ship  there  is  at  least  great  question.    In  some  cases 
cUsposed  of ;  and  of  the  998  claims  filed  against  the  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  ftonish  some  guide ;  in 
Umted  States,  726  had  been  finally  decided ;  one  was  others,  it  seems  left  to  the  person  claiming  the  b^e- 
before  the  umpire,  and  271  remained  to  be  disposed  fits  of  citizenship,  while  living  in  a  foreign  opuntrv, 
of.    Since  the  date  of  such  report  other  claims  have  contributing  in  no  manner  to  the  perfoimanoe  of  tL) 
been  disposed  of,  reducing  somewhat  the  number  still  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  withoat 
pending ;  and  others  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  intention  at  anv  time  to  return  and  undertake  thoed 
arbitrators.    It  has  become  apparent,  in  view  of  these  duties,  to  use  tne  claims  to  <tttizenship  of  the  UniUsi 
figures,  and  of  the  fiict  that  the  work  devolving  on  States  simply  as  a  shield  from  the  penormaace  of  the 
the  umpire  is  particularly  laborious,  that  the  com-  obligations  of  a  citizen  elsewhere, 
mission  will  be  unable  to  cuspose  of  the  entire  number        Tne  status  of  children  bom  of  American  pareots 
of  daims  pending  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  Februaiy,  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  of  American  wooun 
1875— the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration.    Negotiations  who  have  married  aliens,  of  American  citizens  resd- 
are  pending  looking  to  the  securing  of  the  results  of  ing  abroad  where  such  question  is  not  regulated  hr 
the  dectsions  which  have  been  reached,  and  to  a  treaty,  are  all  sources  ot  frequent  difficult  and  di/- 
further  extension  of  the  commission  for  a  limited  oussiorL    Legislation  on  these  and  similar  questions, 
time,  which  it  is  confldentiy  hoped  will  suffice  to  and  particularly  defining  when  and  under  what  dr- 
biirig  all  the  business  now  before  it  to  a  final  dose.  cumstances  expatriation  can  be  aooompliahed  or  is 

The  strife  in  the  Aiigentine  Bepublic  is  to  be  de-  to  be  presumed,  is  especially  needed.    In  this  coii- 

plored,  both  on  account  of  the  parties  thereto  and  nection  I  eamestiy  call  the  attention  of  Conffress  to 

m>m  tne  probable  e£Eeots  on  the  interests  of  those  the  difficulties  arising  from  fraudulent  naturalizatiaa. 
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The  United  States  wisely,  freely,  and  liberally  ofFers  tioDAblo  whether  or  not  lam  amonnta  aro  not  lost  by 

its  citizenship  to  all  who  may  oome  in  ^ood  nith  to  &Uiire  to  ooUeot,  to  tiie  direct  loss  of  the  Treasury 

reside  within  its  limits  on  their  complvmg  with  oer-  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  honest  im« 

tain  prescribed  reasonable  and  simple  fonnalities  and  porters  and  taz^payers. 

conditions.  Among  the  highest  duties  of  the  Gk>v-  The  Seoretaiy  or  the  Treasury  in  his  report  fiivors 
emment  is  that  to  afford  firm,  sufficient^  and  equal  legislation  looking  to  an  early  return  to  spede  pay- 
protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  native-born  or  ments,  thus  supporting  views  previoufdy  expressed 
naturalized.  Care  should  be  taken  that  a  right,  cany-  in  this  message.  He  also  recommends  economy  in 
ing  with  it  such  support  from  the  Qovermnent,  should  appropriations ;  calls  attention  to  the  loss  of  revenue 
not  be  fraudulently  obtained,  and  should  be  bestowed  from  repealing  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  without 
only  upon  flill  proof  of  a  compliance  with  the  law;  benefit  to  the  consumer:  recommends  an  increase  of 
and.  yet  frequent  instances  are  brought  to  the  atten-  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  whiskey;  and,  further,  that  no 
lion  of  the  Government  of  ille§^  ana  fraudulent  nat-  modification  be  made  in  the  oanking  and  currency 
nmlization  and  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  certificates  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Conmss,  unless 
thus  improperly  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  fraud-  modification  should  become  nccessazy  by  reason  of 
nlent  character  of  the  naturalization  has  appeared  the'adoptionof  measures  of  returning  to  specie  pay- 
upon  the  fiioe  of  the  certificate  itself;  in  others  ex-  ments.  In  these  recommendations  I  cordially  jom. 
amination  discloses  that  the  holder  had  not  complied  I  would  suggest  to  Con^ss  the  propriety  of  re- 
with  the  law;  and  in  others  certificates  have  been  adjusting  the  tariff  so  as  to  mcrease  the  revenue,  and, 
obtained  where  the  persons  holding  them  not  only  at  the  same  time,  decrease  the  number  of  aitides 
were  not  entitled  to  be  naturaUzed,  but  had  not  even  upon  which  duties  are  levied.  Those  artides  wMdi 
been  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pre-  enter  into  our  manu&otures.  and  are  not  produced  at 
tended  naturalization.  Instances  of  each  of  these  home,  it  seems  to  me  shoula  be  entered  me.  Those 
classes  of  fraud  are  discovered  at  our  legations,  where  artides  of  manufiioturo  which  we  produce  a  constit- 
the  certificates  of  naturalization  are  presented,  either  uent  part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole,  that  part 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  passports,  or  in  demand-  which  we  do  not  produce  should  enter  fi^  also.  I 
ing  the  protection  of  the  legation.  When  the  fraud  'will  instance  fine  wool,  dyes,  etc  These  artides  must 
is  apparent  on  the  face  of  such  certificates,  they  are  be  imported  to  form  a  part  of  the  manufiusture  of  the 
taken  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  Government  higher  gmdes  of  woolen  goods.  Chemicals  used  as 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  even  dyes,  compounded  in  mecncines,  and  used  in  various 
then  the  record  of  the  court  in  which  the  fraudulent  ways  in  manufactures,  oome  under  tliis  class.  The 
naturalization  occurred  remains,  and  duplicate  certifi-  introduction,  free  of  duty,  of  such  wools  as  we  do  not 
eates  aro  readily  obtainable.  Upon  the  presentation  produce  would  stimulate  the  monuihcturo  of  goods 
of  these  for  the  issue  of  passports,  or  in  demanding  requiring  the  use  of  those  we  do  produce,  and,  Uiere- 
protection  of  the  Government,  the  fraud  sometimes  fore,  would  be  a  benefit  to  home  production.  There 
escapes  notice,  and  such  certificates  are  not  infr^  are  many  artides  entering  into  ^*  home  manufactures" 
<}uently  used  in  transactions  of  buoness  to  the  decep-  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves,  the  tariff  npon 
Uon  and  ii^nir  of  innocent  parties.  Without  pladng  which  increases  the  cost  of  produdng  the  manumot- 
any  additional  obstades  in  the  way  of  the  obtainment  nred  article.  All  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the 
of  citizenship  by  the  worthy  and  well-intentioned  direction  of  bringing  labor  and  capitui  in  harmony 
foreigner  who  comes  in  good  nith  to  cast  his  lot  with  with  each  other,  andof  supplying  one  of  the  dements 
ours,  I  eamestiy  recommend  further  legislation  to  of  prosperity  so  much  neeaecL 
punish  fraudulent  naturalization,  and  to  secure  the  The  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  herewith  at- 
ready  cancellation  of  the  record  of  eveiy  noturaliza-  tached,  and  forming  a  part  of  this  message,  gives  all 
tion  made  in  ft«ud.  the  information  concerning  the  operations,  wants, 

Since  my  last  annual  message  the  exchange  has  and  nOcessities  of  the  Army,  and  contains  many  sug- 

been  made  of  the  ratification  of  treaties  of  extradition  gestions  and  recommendations  which  I  commend  to 

with  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Salvador ;  also  of  your  special  attention. 

a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Peru,  and  There  is  no  dass  of  Gk>veroment  employes  who  are 

one  of  commerce  and  consular  pri^oges  with  Sal-  harder  worked  than  the  Army— officers  and  men: 

▼ador;  all  of  which  have  been  duly  prodaimed,  as  none  who  perform  their  tasks  more  cheerfUlly  and 

has  also  a  declaration  with  Bnssia  witn  reference  to  effldentiv.  and  under  dreumstances  of  greater  priv»- 

trade-marks.  tions  ana  hardships. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  Legislation  is  desirable  to  render  more  effident  this 

by  law,  IS  made  direotiy  to  Congress,  and  forms  no  branon  of  the  public  service.    All  the  recommendsr 

put  of  this  messsffe,  wul  show  the  receipts  and  ex-  tions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  regard  as  judidous, 

pendituTCs  of  the  Government  for  the  lost  fiscal  year :  and  I  especially  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 

the  amount  received  fVom  each  source  of  revenue,  ana  lowing :  The  consolidation  or  Goveniment  arsenals ; 

the  amount  paid  out  for  each  of  the  departments  of  the  restoration  of  mileage  to  officen  traveling  under 

Government.    It  will  be  observed  trom  this  report  orden  ;  the  exemption  of  mone^  received  from  the 

that  the  amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures  has  sale  of  subsistence  stores  ttom  being  covered  into  the 

been  but  $9,844,888.80  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  Treasury ;  the  use  of  aj)propriations  for  the  purohase 

80, 1874,  and  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  es-  of  subsistenoe  stores  without  waiting  for  the  begin- 

tSmated  receipts  over  expenditures  will  not  much  ex-  ning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is 

oeed  nine  millions  of  dollsn.    In  view  of  the  laige  made ;  for  additional  appropriations  for  the  collection 

national  debt  existing,  and  the  obligation  to  add  one  of  torpedo  material ;  for  increased  appropriations  for 

per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  sin^ng-f^d,  a  sum  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  for  relieving  the  various 

amountixig  now  to  over  $84,000,000  per  annum,  I  sub-  States  firom  indebtedness  for  anns  diaiged  to  them 

mit  whether  revenues  should  not  be  increased  or  ex-  during  the  rebellion ;  for  dropping  officen  fh>m  the 

pendituresdimhushed  to  reach  tide  amount  of  surplus.  roUs  of  the  Army  without  ^lal  for  the  offense  of 

Not  to  provide  for  the  sinking-fimd  is  a  partial  failure  drawing  pay  more  than  once  for  the  same  period ;  for 

to  comply  with  the  contracts  and  obligations  of  the  the  discouragement  of  the  plan  to  pay  soldiera  by 

Government.    AJt  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  very  checks  j  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 

considerable  induction  was  made  in  rates  of  taxation,  Bhetonc  and  English  Literature  at  West  Point.    The 

aud  in  the  number  of  artides  submitted  to  taxation ;  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are  obvious,  and 

the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  or  not,  in  are  set  forth  suffldenUy  in  the  reports  attached.    I 

some  instances,  unwisely.    In  connection  with  this  also  recommend  that  the  status  of  the  staff  corps  of 

subject,  too,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  means  of  the  Army  be  fixed—where  this  has  not  already  oeen 

collecting  the  revenue,  especially  from  imports,  have  done — so  that  promotions  may  be  made  and  vacandes 

oeen  so  embanaaeed  by  legislation  as  to  mika  it  ques-  filled  as  they  occur  in  each  grade  when  reduced  below 
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tho  number  to  be  flzed  by  Uv.    The  neocssitr  for  mASter-QenenI  gives  interaBtiiiir  etatigtica  of  his  de« 

euoh  legisUtioD  is  special!  r  felt  now  in  tlie  F^j  De>  psrtaient,  and  compares  them  with  the  eoiieyoiidbig 

poitment.    The  number  of  offloen  in  thatdepaitment  statlaiUcs  of  a  Tear  ago,  showing  a  growth  in  crery 

u  below  the  number  adequate  to  the  performance  of  branch  of  the  oepartment. 

the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  A  postal  oonyention  has  been  coodnded  with  Kev 

The  elfloiencjr  of  the  Navy  has  been  largely  in-  South  Wales^an  exchange  of  postal  cards  established 

creased  during  the  last  year.    Under  the  impulse  of  with  Switserland,  and  negotiations  pendin|f  for  e«T- 

the  foreign  complications  which  threatened  us  at  the  eral  yean  post  w^  France  have  been  ternunseted  in  s 

commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  moAt  convention  with  that  country,  iHuoh  went  into  eficcc 

of  our  efflotent  wooden  ships  were  put  in  condition  last  August. 

for  immediate  service,  and  the  repairs  of  our  iron-clad  An  interaationsl  postal  congress  was  oonv«iied  in 

fleet  were  pushed  with  the  utmost  vifor.    The  result  Berne.  Switzerland,  in  September  last,  at  whidi  tiie 

is  that  most  of  these  are  now  in  an  etfective  stste,  and  Unitea  States  was  represented  by  an  officer  of  the 

need  only  to  be  manned  and  put  in  commission  to  go  Post-Offlce  l>epartment  of  much  ezpeiienoe  and  of 

at  once  into  service.  qualification  for  the  position.    A  conventi<Mi  lor  the 

Some  of  the  new  sloops  authorized  by  Congress  are  establishment  of  an  international  poetal  union  wis 

already  in  commission,  and  most  of  tho  remamder  are  a^ed  upon  and  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  coon* 

launched  snd  wait  only  the  completion  of  their  ma-  tries  represented,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prop- 

chinerv  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  part  of  er  authorities  of  niose  countries, 

our  effective  foroe.  I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  report  of 

Two  iron  torpedo-ships  have  been  completed  dnr-  the  Postmaster-General,  and  to  his  suffgestion  in  r&- 

ing  the  last  year,  and  four  of  our  lar^e  double-turreted  gard  to  an  equitable,  adjustment  of  the  question  of 

iron-clads  are  now  undei^inff  repairs.    When  these  compensation  to  ndiroads  for  cairying  the  mails, 

ore  finished,  everything  that  Is  useftilof  our  Navy,  as  Your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  unsettled  cod* 

now  authorized,  will  be  in  condition  for  service,  and,  dition  of  affiiin  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 

with  the  advance  in  the  science  of  torpedo  warlare.  On  the  14th  of  September  Isst,  the  Govemcr  of 

the  American  Navy,  comparatively  small  as  it  is,  will  Louisiana  called  upon  me,  as  provided  bj  tiie  Gonstitn- 

be  found  at  any  time  powerful  for  the  purposes  of  a  tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  suppress 

peaceful  nation.  ing  domestic  violence  in  that  State.    This  call  wu 

Much  has  been  accomplished  durine  the  year  in  aid  made  in  view  of  a  proclamation  issued  on  that  day  by 

of  science  and  to  increase  the  sum  or  general  know!-  B.  B.  Penn,  cloimmg  that  he  was  elected  Lieutenant- 

edge  and  further  the  interests  of  commerce  and  civil-  Governor  in  1872,  and  calling  upon  the  militia  of  the 

izatioo.    Extensive  and  much-needed  soundings  have  State  to  aim,  assemble,  and  dnve  fVom  power  the 

been  made  for  hydrographio  purposes  and  to  fix  the  usurpers,  as  he  desi^^nated  the  officers  of^  the  6tBt« 

proper  routes  of  ocean-telographs.    Further  surveys  ^vemment.    On  the  next  day  I  issued  my  prodams- 

of  the  great  Isthmus  have  been  undertaken  and  com-  tion  commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse  within 

pleted,  and  two  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  now  em-  five  days  firom  tne  date  thereof,  and  Bubaeouentlr 

ployed,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  England,  France,  learned  that  on  that  day  they  had  taken  forcible  po»- 

Germany^  ana  Rusbia,  in  observations  connected  with  session  of  the  State-House.    Steps  were  taken  by  ms 

the  transit  of  Venus,  so  useful  and  interesting  to  the  to  support  the  existing  and  recognized  State  govent- 

Bcientiflo  world.  ment;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  days  the 

The  estimates  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  insurrectionary  movement  was  practically  abandoned, 

do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  last  }[ear,  those  and  the  officen  of  the  State  government,  with  some 

for  the  general  support  of  the  service  being  some-  minor  exceptions,  resumed  their  powere  and  duties, 

what  lesSj  and  those  for  permanent  Improvements  Considering  that  the  present  State  administration  <^ 

at  the  vanous  stations  rather  lai*ger  than  the  corre-  Louisiana  has  been  the  only  government  in  tiiat  Stste 

spending  estimate  made  a  year  ago.    The  regular  for  nearly  two  yeara;  that  it  mis  been  tacitly  acknowl- 

midntonance  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  etfioiency  of  edged  and  acquiesced  in  as  such  by  Congrera,  and 

this  most  important  arm,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  more  than  once  expressly  recognized  by  me,  t  rc- 

of  our  maritime  interooune  and  interests,  are  recom-  garded  it  as  my  dear  duty,  when  legally  called  upon 

mended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  lor  that  purpose,  to  prevent  its  overthrow  by  an  aimed 

The  use  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace  mlight  Jbe  mob  unaer  pretense  of  fhtud  and  iireguluity  in  the 

flirther  utilized  by  a  direct  authorization  of  tne  em-  election  of  1872.    1  have  heretofore  called  the  atten- 

ployment  of  naval  vessels  in  explorations  and  surveys  tion  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  statins  t  at,  on  se- 

of  the  supposed  navigable  watera  of  other  nation-  count  of  the  frauds  and  forgeries  committed  at  said 

alities  on  this  continent :  specially  the  tributaries  of  election,  and  because  it  appean  that  the  returns  there- 

the  two  ffreat  rivera  of  South  America,  the  Oronoco  of  were  never  legally  canvassed,  it  was  impossible  to 

and  the  Amazon.    Nothing  prevents,  under  existing  tell  thereby  who  were  chosen ;  but,  ftom  the  best 

laws,  such  exploration,  except  that  expenditures  must  sources  of  mformation  at  my  command,  1  have  always 

be  mode  in  such  expeditions  beyond  those  usually  believed  that  the  present  'State  offlcera  reoeivtsl*  a 

provided  for  in  the  appropriations.    The  field  desig-  migoritv  of  the  legal  votes  actually  cast  at  that  elec- 

ably  one  of  interest  and  one  capo-  tion.    I  repeat  whist  I  said  in  my  spedal  message  of 


uated  is  unquestional  ^                                           ^  .                                  .    _                    ^ 

ble  of  laiige  development  of  commerical  interest  advan-  February  23, 1878,  that  in  the  event  of  no  action  by 

tageous  Uf  the  peoples  reached,  and  to  those  who  may  Congress  I  must  continue  to  recognize  the  govem- 

establish  relations  with  them.  ment  heretofore  recognized  by  me. 

Education  of  the  people  entitied  to  exercise  tho  I  regret  to  sav  that,  with  preparations  for  the  late 

right  of  fhmchise  I  regard  essential  to  ffeneral  pros-  election,  deddea  indications  appeared  in  some  locali- 

perity  everywhere,  and  especially  so  m  republics,  tiesin  tne  Southern  States  of  a  determination,  by  acts 

where  birth,  education,  or  previous  condition,  does  of  violence  and  intimidation,  to  deprive  citizens  of  the 

not  enter  into  account  in  giving  sufiOrage.    Next  to  freedom  of  the  ballot,  because  of  their  political  opin- 

the  public  school,  the  post-office  is  the  great  agent  of  ions.    Bands  of  men.  masked  and  armed,  make  their 

education  over  our  vast  territory ;  the  rapidity  with  appearance ;  White  Leagues  and  other  societiee  wera 

which  new  sections  are  being  settied«  thus  increasing  formed ;  large  quantities  of  anna  and  ammunition 

the  carrying  of  mails  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  were  imported  and  distributed  to  these  organizations ; 

increase  of  receipts,  -is  not  alarming.    The  report  of  military  drills,  with  menadn^  demonstrations,  were 

the  Postmaster -General,  herewith  attached,  shows  held ;  and,  with  all  these,  muiden  enough  were  oom- 

that  there  was  an  increase  of  revenue  in  his  depart-  mitted  to  spread  terror  among  those  whose  political 

ment  in  1878  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,674,411,  and  action  was  to  be  suppressed,  Irpossible,  by  these  in- 

an  increase  of  cost  of  carrying'  the  mails  and  paving  tolerant  and  criminal  proceedmgs.    In  some  places 

employes  of  $8,041,468.91.    The  report  of  tho  l^osi-  colored  laboren  were  compelled  to  vote  according  to 
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the  wiahee  of  thoir  employen,  under  threats  of  dU-  those  who  moat  dirsot.  Unless  most  dearly  on  the  side 

chaige  if  they  acted  otherwise;  and  there  are  too  of  law,  suohinteiferenoe  becomes  a  crime ;  with  the 

many  instances  in  which,  when  these  threats  were  law  to  support  it,  it  is  condemned  without  a  hearing, 

dian^puded,  they  were  remorselessly  executed  by  I  desire^  therefore,  that  all  necessity  for  Executive  m- 

those  who  made  them.    I  understand  that  the  lif-  rection  m  locol  affairs  may  become  unnecessary  and 

teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  made  to  obsolete.    I  invite  the  attention,  not  of  Congress,  but 

prevent  this  and  a  like  state  of  things,  and  the  act  of  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  causes  and 

May  81, 1370,  with  amendments,  was  passed  to  en-  effects  of  these  unhappy  questions.    Is  there  not  a 

force  its  provisions,  the  object  of  both  being  to  disposition  on  one  sloe  to  magnify  wrongs  and  out- 

guanntee  to  oil  citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  to  mro-  rages,  and  on  the  other  side  to  belittle  them  or  justify 

(eot  them  in  the  free  ex^'ovment  of  thst  right.    £n-  themf    If  public  opinion  could  be  directed  to  a  cor- 

joined  by  the  Constitution^^  to  take  care  that  the  laws  rect  survey  of  what  is,  and  to  rebuking  wrong,  and 

be  &ithfully  executed,"  and  convinced  bv  undoubted  aiding  the  prox>er  authorities  in  punishing  it,  a  oetter 

eridenco  that  violations  of  said  sot  baa  been  com-  state  of  feeiing  would  be  inculcated,  and  the  sooner 

micted,  and  that  a  wide-spread  and  flagnnt  disregard  we  would  have  that  peace  which  would  leave  the 

of  it  was  contemplated,  the  proper  officers  were  in-  States  firee  indeed  to  regulate  their  own  domestic 

stnicted  to  prosecute  tne  ofienaera,  and  troops  were  affairs.    I  believe  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  the 

BtatLoncd  at  convenient  points  to  aia  these  officers^  if  Southern  States — the  better  part  of  them — there  is  a 

aeoeassry,  in  the  i>ertbnnanoe  of  their  official  duties,  disposition  to  be  law-abiding,  and  to  do  no  violence 

Complaints  are  mode  of  this  interference  by  Fedenl  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  laws  existing.    But  do 

authority ;  but  if  said  amendment  «id  act  do  not  pro-  they  do  rieht  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  violence 

vide  for  such  interference  under  the  circumstances  as  and  bloodshed  in  resistance  to  constituted  authority  ? 

above  8tate<L  then  thev  are  without  meaning,  force,  I  sympathize  with  their  prostrate  condition,  and  would 

or  effect,  and  the  whoU  scheme  of  colored  euftan-  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  them ;  acknowledging 

chisement  is  worse  than  mockery,  and  little  better  that  in  some  instances  they  have  had  moet  trying 

than  a  crime.    Possibly  Con^^ress  may  find  it  due  to  governments  to  live  under,  and  very  opprosBive  ones 

truth  and  justice  to  -ascertom,  by  means  of  a  com-  m  the  way  of  taxadon  for  nominal  improvements, 

mittee,  whether  the  alleged  wrongs  to  colored  citizens  not  giving  benefits  equal  to  the  hardships  imposed ; 

for  political  purposes  are  real,  or  the  reports  thereof  but,  can  taey  proclaim  themselves  entirely  irrespon- 

were  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  sible  for  this  condition  I    They  cannot.    Violence  has 

The  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  States  of  Lou-  been  rampant  in  some  localities,  and  has  either  been 

iaiaoa,  Alabama,  Geoigia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  justified  or  denied  by  those  who  could  have  pre- 

North  Carolina,   Kentucky,  Tennessee,   Arkansas,  vented  it.    The  theoiy  is  even  raised  that  there  is  to 

Mlasissiiipi,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  the  time  ox  be  no  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  General 

tho  election  wan  four  tnousand  and  eighty-two.    This  Government  to  protect  citizens  within  a  State  where 

embraoes  the  garrisons  of  all  the  forts  from  the  Dola-  the  State  authorities  fail  to  give  protection.    This  is 

▼are  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  a  great  mistake.    While  I  remdn  Executive  all  the 

Another  trouble  has  arisen  in  Arkansas.    Article  laws  of  Cozijipress,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 

XIII.  of  the  constitution  of  that  State  (which  was  tion,  including  the  recent  amendments  added  thereto, 

adopted  in  1868,  and  upon  the  approvid  of  which  by  wiH  be  enforced  with  ri^or,  but  with  regret  that  they 

Congress  the  State  was  restored  to  representation  as  should  have  added  one  jot  or  tittle  to  Executive  duties 

one  of  the  States  of  the  Union)  provides  in  effect  that,  or  powers.    Let  there  oe  fairness  in  the  discussion 

before  any  amendments  proposed  to  this  constitution  of  oouthem  questions,  the  advocates  of  both,  or  all 

shall  become  a  part  thereof,  Uiey  shall  be  passed  by  political  parties,  giving  honest,  truthful  reports  of 

two  successive  Assemblies,  and  then  submiUed  to  and  occurrences,  condemning  the  wrong  and  upholding 

ratified  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  vot-  the  right,  and  soon  all  wUl  be  well.    Under  existing 

ing  thereon.    On  the  11th  of  May,  1874,  the  Governor  conditions  the  nc^  votes  the  Bepublican  ticket  be- 

oonvened  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  cause  he  knows  his  friends  are  of  that  party.    Many 

of  the  State,  which,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  monthf  a  good  citizen  votes  the  opposite^  not  because  he 

poned  an  act  providing  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  agrees  with  the  great  principles  of  state  which  sepa- 

new  constitution.  Pursuant  to  this  act,  and  at  on  eleo-  rate  parties,  but  because,  generally,  he  is  opposed  to 

tion  hold  on  the  30th  of  June,  1874.  tiie  convention  was  negro  rule.    This  is  a  most  delusive  cry.    Treat  the 

approved,  and  delegates  wero  ^osen  tberoto,  who  ne^ro  as  a  citizen  and  a  voter — as  he  is  and  must  re- 

aAsembled  on  the  l«h  of  lost  July  snd  framed  a  new  mam — ^and  soon  parties  wiU  be  divided,  not  on  the 

oonstitntion,  the  schedule  of  which  provided  for  the  color  line,  but  on  principle.    Then  we  shall  have  no 

election  of  an.  ontiro  new  set  of  State  officers  in  a  complaint  of  sectional  interference, 

maimer  contrary  to  the  then  «yiating  election  laws  of  The  roport  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  valu- 

the  State.    On  the  18th  of  October,  1874,  this  con-  able  rocommendations  rolatmg  to  the  administration 

stitotion,  ss  therein  provided,  was  submitted  to  tho  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  which 

people  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  and  according  I  invite  your  attention. 

to  tne  election-retums  was  approved  by  a  large  mo-  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of 
joritj  of  Uiose  qualifled  to  vote  thereon,  ana  at  the  increasmg  the  number  of  judicial  districts  in  the 
same  election  persons  were  chosen  to  fill  all  the  State.  United  States  to  eleven,  the  present  number  being 
oountv,  and  township  offices.  The  Governor  elected  nine,  and  the  creation  of  two  additional  judgeships, 
in  1872  for  the  term  of  four  years  turned  over  his  The  territoir  to  be  traversed  by  the  ciremt  judges  is 
office  to  the  Governor  chosen  under  the  new  con-  so  great,  ana  the  business  of  the  courts  so  steadily  in- 
stitntion ;  whereupon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  also  creasing,  that  it  is  growing  more  and  more  Impossible 
elected  m  1872  for  a  term  of  four  years,  daiming  to  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  business  reouiring  their 
act  as  Governor,  and  alleging  that  said  proceedings  attention.  Whether  this  would  involve  the  necessity 
bv  which  the  new  constitution  was  made  and  a  new  set  of  adding  two  more  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
of  officers  elected  were  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  the  present  number  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Con- 
void,  cidled  upon  me.  as  provided  in  section  4,  Article  gross. 

IV.  of  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the  State  against  The  attention  of  Congress  is  Invited  to  the  report 

domestic  violence.    As  Congress  is  now  investigating  of  the  Secretai^  of  the  Ulterior,  and  to  the  legislation 

the  politieal  aflkbns  of  AriraniMA^  I  have  declined  to  asked  for  by  him.    The  domestic  interests  of  the  peo- 

inteifere.  pie  are  more  intimately  connected  with  this  depart- 

The  whole  subject  of  Executive  interference  with  ment  than  with  either  of  the  other  departments  of 

the  aflSBirs  of  a  State  is  repugnant  to  public  opinion,  Government.    Its  duties  have  been  added  to  fix)m 

to  the  feeling  of  those  who,  from  their  official  capadty,  time  to  time  until  thev  have  become  so  onerous  that 

most  be  used  in  such  interposition,  and  to  him  or  without  the  most  penect  system  and  order  it  will  be 
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imposmble  for  nnj  Beoretary  of  the  Interior  to  keep 
traoe  of  all  official  trazisactiona  faayinf  hia  aanotLon 
and  done  in  hia  name,  and  for  which  he  ia  held  per- 
sonally responaible. 

The  policy  adopted  for  the  management  of  Indian 
affiiirs,  Known  as  the  peaoe  policy,  luu  been  adhered 
to  with  most  beneficial  results.  It  ia  oonildently 
hoped  that  a  few  years  more  will  relieve  oar  frontiers 
irom  danger  of  Indian  depredationa. 

I  commend  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  dlie  extension  of  the  homestead  laws  to  the  In- 
dianSf  and  for  some  sort  of  territorial  ^vemment  for 
the  Indiui  Territory.  A  great  majority  of  the  In- 
dians oocapvin^  this  Territory  are  belioyed  yet  to  be 
incapable  or  maintaining  theirTights against  the  mora 
ciTinzed  and  enlightened  white  man.  Any  territorial 
form  of  fovemment  ffiven  them,  therefore,  should 
protect  them  in  their  homes  and  proper^  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twenty  years,  and  before  its  nnal  adoption 
should  be  ratified  oy  a  minority  of  those  affected. 

Tho  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior,  here- 
with attached^  ffives  much  interesting  statistical  in- 
formation, wht^  I  abstfun  ftom  giving  an  abstract  of, 
but  refer  you  to  the  report  itself. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  the  oath  which  pen- 
sioners must  subscribe  to  before  drawing  their  pen- 
sions outs  off  from  this  bounty  a  few  survivors  or  the 
War  of  1813  residing  in  the  Southern  States.  I  rec- 
ommend the  restoration  of  this  bounty  to  all  such. 
The  number  of  persons  whose  names  would  thus  be 
restored  to  the  list  of  pensioners  is  not  large.  They 
are  all  old  persons  who  could  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  rebellion,  and  the  services  for  which  they  were 
awarded  pensions  were  in  defense  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ajgrioulture, 
herewith,  contains  suggestions  of  much  mterest  to 
the  general  public,  and  refers  to  the  approaching 
Centeimial  and  the  part  his  department  is  ready  to 
take  in  it.  I  feel  that  the  nation  at  large  is  Interested 
in  having  this  Exposition  a  success,  and  commend  to 
Congress  such  action  as  will  secure  a  greater  general 
interest  in  it.  Already  many  foreign  nations  have 
signified  their  intention  to  bo  represented  at  it^  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  every  civilized  nation  will  be 
represented. 

The  rules  adopted  to  improve  the  dvil  service  of 
the  Qovemment  have  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
has  been  practicable  with  the  opposition  with  wnich 
they  meet.  The  effect,  I  believe,  has  been  beneficial 
on  the  whole,  and  has  tended  to  the  elevation  of  the 
service.  Bat  it  is  impracticable  to  miuntain  them 
without  the  direct  and  positive  support  of  Congress. 
Generally  the  support  which  this  reform  receives  is 
from  those  who  give  it  their  support  only  to  find  fiiult 
when  the  rules  are  apparently  departed  from.  Re- 
movals from  office  without  preferring  chaises  against 
parties  removed  are  frequently  cited  as  departures 
from  the  rules  adopted,  and  tue  retention  of  those 
against  whom  charges  are  made,  b^r  irresponsible  per- 
sons and  without  jgood  grounda,  is  also  often  con- 
demned as  a  violation  of  uiem.  tinder  these  ciroum- 
stanoes,  therefore,  I  announce  that,  if  Congress  ad- 
journs wUhout  positive  lo^pslation  on  the  subject  of 
"  civil-service  reform,*'  I  will  regard  such  action  as  a 
disapproval  of  the  system,  and  will  abandon  it,  ex- 
cept so  fiir  as  to  rei^uire  examinations  for  certain  ap- 
pomtees,  to  detemune  their  fitness.  Competitive  ex- 
aminations will  be  abandoned. 

The  gentiemen  who  have  given  their  services  with- 
out compensation,  as  members  of  the  board  to  devise 
rules  and  reffulationa  for  the  government  of  the  civil 
service  of  the  country,  have  ahown  much  seal  and 
earnestness  in  their  work,  and  to  them^  as  well  as  to 
mysell^  it  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  if  it  is  to 
be  thrown  away.  But  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carnr  this  system  to  a  suocessfbl  issue  without 
general  approval  and  assistance,  and  positive  law  to 
support  it. 

I  have  stated  that  three  elements  of  prosperity  to 


the  nation,  capital,  labor,  skilled  and  miskilled.  mad 
prodttota  of  the  soil,  still  remain  with  na.  To  dinei 
the  employment  of  these  ia  a  problem  daaervin^  tht 
most  serious  attention  of  Congreaa.  If  eaaployment 
can  bo  given  to  all  the  labor  o&rin^  itself,  prosperity 
neoessorily  follows.  I  have  ej^rsaaed  the  opinion, 
and  repeat  it,  that  the  first  reqniaite  to  the  aoeom- 
plishment  of  thia  end  ia  the  aubstitotion  of  m  aoond 
currency  in  place  of  one  of  a  fiuctoating  value.  This 
secured,  there  are  many  interests  that  mi^lii  be  fos- 
tered, to  the  great  pro&t  of  both  labor  sad  cental 
How  to  induce  capital  to  employ  labor  is  the  gnnatian 
The  subject  of  cheap  transportaticm  has  oooupled  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Much  new  light  on  this  qpetr- 
tion  will  without  doubt  be  given  by  the  oomimtlee 
appointed  bjr  the  last  Congress  to  investigato  and  re- 
port upon  this  subjeot. 

A  revival  of  ship-building,  and  partioolaiiy  of  iron- 
steamship-buildingiM  of  vast  inqx>rtaaoe  to  oar  na- 
tional prosperi^.  The  United  Statea  ia  now  paying 
over  1100,000^000  per  annum  for  freights  and  paaaa^ 
on  foreign  ships — ^to  be  carried  abroMi  and  expended 
in  the  employment  and  aupport  of  other  peoples— be- 
yond a  fiur  percentage  of  waat  ahould  go  to  foreign 
vesselSj  estimating  on  the  tonage  and  travel  of  each 
respectively.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  di^ari^ 
in  the  carrying-trade  exists,  and  to  oorrect  it  I  woou 
be  williuff  to  see  a  great  departure  from  the  usosl 
course  of  Qovemment  in  supporting  what  migfa£ 
usually  be  termed  private  enterprise.  I  would  not 
surest  as  a  remedy  oirect  sub^dv  to  Ameiioan  stesm- 
ship-lines,  but  I  Would  suggest  tne  direct  ofiTer  of  am- 

{>le  compensation  for  cart>'ing  the  mails  between  At- 
antio  seaboard  cities  and  the  C<»)tinent  on  AnaeiksD- 
owned  and  American-built  steamers,  and  would  ex- 
tend this  liberality  to  vessels  oanying  the  maila  to 
South  American  statea  and  to  Centiml  Ameiiea  and 
Mexioo,  and  would  pursue  the  same  policy  from  oar 
Pacific  seaports  to  foreign  seaports  on  the  Pseifle 
It  might  be  demanded  tluit  vessels  built  for  this  sei^ 
vice  should  i)ome  up  to  a  standard  fixed  by  l^ialatioo, 
in  tonnoffe.  speed,  and  all  other  qualities,  looking  to 
the  possiDility  of  Government  requiring  them  at  some 
time  for  war  purposea.  The  right  also  of  taking  pos- 
session of  them  in  such  emeivenoy  should  be  guarded. 
I  offer  these  suggestiona,  bdieving  them  worthy  at 
consideration,  in  all  seriousness,  affecting  all  aectuws 
and  all  interests  alike.  If  any  thing  better  can  be 
done  to  direct  the  country  into  a  ooune  of  genenl 
prosperity,  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  I  toaeoond 
the  plan. 

Forwarded  herewith  wiU  be  found  the  report  of  tbe 
commissioners  appointed  under  an  aot  or  Conmai 
approved  June  80, 1874,  to  wind  up  the  affiura  ot  the 
District  government.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  report 
that  tho  net  debt  of  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia,  leas  se- 
curities on  hand  and  available,  is : 

Bonded  debt  iesned  prior  to  July  1, 1874. . .  $8,88B,M0  4S 
8.66  bonds,  act  of  Congress  Jnoe  90, 1974. . .  2,088^10  IS 
Certificates  of  (he  Board  of  Attdit 4,770^  4» 

•15,T4S,»7  €1 

Less  special-improvement  as- 
sessments (chargeable  to  pri- 
vate property)  In  excess  of 
any  demand  against  such  as- 
sessments  •1,614,064  tn 

Less  Chesapeake  4fc  Ohio  Canal 
bonds 75,000  00 

And  Washington  3t  Alexandria 
Ballroad  bonds 69,000  00 

In  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  slnUug-fUnd  •1,748,061  f7 

Leaving  actnal  debt  less  said  assets •ia,9M,61S  M 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  daima  preferred  againat 
the  government  of  the  District,  amounting,  in  the 
estimated  aggregate  reported  by  the  Board  of  Audit, 
to  $8,147,787.48,  of  which  the  greater  part  will  prob- 
ably 00  rejecteo.  This  sum  con  with  no  more  pro- 
priety be  included  in  the  debt  aooonnt  of  the  Diateiflt 
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^vemment  than  cah  the  thomandB  of  dainu  f^^umt  Teoommendationfl  of  the  oommittee,  and  aome  of  the 
tne  Gcnenl  Govemment  be  indaded  as  a  portion  of  leading  &cts  and  oonaiderationa  npou  which  ther  are 
the  national  debt*  But  the  agmflate  sum  tnna  stated  based.  Whenever  convenient  I  snail  take  the  lioeriy 
includes  something  more  than  tne  flmded  debt  chaiffe-  of  employing  without  Anther  acknowledgment  the 
able  ezdusively  to  the  Diatriot  of  Oolmnbia.  Tne  language  of  the  rejjort.  It  is  perhaps  unneoessaiy  to 
act  of  Congress  of  June  90, 1874,  contemplates  an  ap-  say  that  an  investigation  covering  a  field  so  broad, 
portionment  between  the  ITnitea  States  Qovemment  embracing  interests  so  vast  and  complex,  and  involv- 
nnd  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  respect  of  the  pay-  ing  an  examination  of  details  almost  mflnite  in  variety 
ment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  8.66  bonOB.  and  number,  requires  more  than  a  single  vacation,  and 
Therefore,  in  computing  with  precision  the  bonded  that  the  pressure  of  business  during  me  session  of  t^e 
debt  of  the  IMstriot,  the  aggregate  sums  above  stated  Senate  has  afforded  but  little  opportunitv  for  the  prep- 
as  respects  8.66  bonds  now  issued,  the  outstanding  amtion  of  a  report  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
certificBtes  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  the  una<]yustea  tanoe  of  the  questions  involved.  The  committee  do 
daims  pending  before  that  boaro,  should  be  reduced  not  pretend  to  nave  treated  the  subject  exhaustively. 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  the  In  Great  Britain  parliamentary  committees  and 
United  States  Ck>vemment  in  the  manner  indicated  commissions  have  been  engaged  upon  the  same  sub- 
in  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  SO,  1874.  jects  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  yet  even  in 
I  espedally  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommen-  that  country,  comparativd;jr  so  small  in  geographical 
dations  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund  rel-  extent,  with  only  16,000  miles  of  railway,  and  with  a 
ntive  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874 ;  Parliament  of  milimited  powers,  the  problems  of 
the  interest  on  the  District  bonds^  and  the  consolida-  cheap  transportation  and  govemmental  regulation  of 
tion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  District.  railways  are  still  unsolved 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who  con-  In  tne  State   of  Massachusetts  a  most  able  and 

scnted  to  leave  their  private  afiairs  and  come  fh>m  a  untiring  commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 

distance  to  attend  to  tne  business  of  this  District,  and  Adams,  Jr.,  have  devoted  five  or  six  years  to  a  similar 

for  the  able  and  satidactory  manner  in  which  it  has  investigation,  and  yet  they  by  no  means  consider  the 

been  conducted.    I  am  sure  their  services  will  be  subject  exhausted. 

equally  appreciated  by  the  entire  conntiy.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  corn- 
It  will  DO  seen  flrom  the  accompanying  fiill  report  mittee  who  were  chargea  with  the  duty  of  investigat- 
of  the  Board  of  Health  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  ing  and  reporting  up«n  a  transportation  svstem  em- 
the  District  is  vorv  satisfiustory.  bracing  70,000  miles  of  railway  and  more  than  80^000 
In  my  opinion  tne  District  of  Columbia  should  be  miles  of  water-routes  could,  within  the  limited  time 
regarded  as  the  grounds  of  the  national  capital,  in  at  their  command,  do  Aill  justice  to  all  of  the  impor- 
which  the  entire  people  are  interested.    I  do  not  tant  questions  involved. 

allude  to  this  to  urge  generous  appropriations  to  the  The  following  is  a  brief  ritunU  of  the  prindpal 

District,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  subjects  which  nave  especially  commanded  tne  atten- 

firaming  a  law  for  tiie  government  of  the  District,  to  tion  of  the  committee,  and  which  with  others  are  em- 

the  magnificent  scale  on  whioh  the  dty  was  planned  braced  in  their  report : 

by  the  founders  of  the  Government :  the  manner  in  1.  The  annual  average  price  of  wheat  and  com  dur- 

whieh,  for  ornamental  purposes,  uie  reservations,  ing  the  five  years  1868  to  1872,  indusivc,  at  Chicago 

streets,  and  avenues  were  loia  out ;  and  the  proportioc  and  Milwaukee  and  at  points  west  of  these  dties ;  at 

of  the  property  actuallv  possessed  by  the  General  Bufilalo,  Montreal,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 

Government.    I  think  tne  proportion  of  the  expenses  and  Liverpool.  ^ 

of  the  government  and  improvements  to  be  borne  by  2.  The  quanldty  of  grain  redved  and  shipped  from 

the  General  Government,  the  dties  of  Washington  all  the  lake-ports  and  ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 

and  GeoTvetown  and  the  county,  should  be  ciuefully  pi  Bivers,  and  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 

and  equitaoly  defined.               '  8.  The  total  shipments  of  grain  to  the  States  on  the 

In  accordance  with  section  8,  act  approved  June  S8,  Atlantic  seaboard ;  the  quantity  distributed  between 

1874, 1  appointed  aboard  to  make  a  survey  of  the  the  western  and  eastern  borders  of  these  States;  the 

mouth  OS  Uie  Missisdppi  River  with  a  view  to  detiSr-  total  quantity  consumed  in  the  New  England  States ; 

mine  the  best  method  of  obtaining  and  maintdning  a  the  Atlantis  States  south  of  New  England ;  and  the 

depth  ofwatersuffident  fertile  purposes  of  commerce,  total  quantity  exported;  also  the  quantity  of  grain 

eta  ;  and  in  accordance  wifli  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  shipped  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  quantity  e:n)orted 

to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  from  these  States ;  the  quantity  exported  to  Canada 

engineers  to  investigate  and  report  a  permanent  plan  and  also  from  the  Padflc  coast  to  foreign  countries, 

for  the  reclamation  of  the  alluvial  bosm  of  the  Missia-  4.  The  shipments  of  grain  from  the  West  by  the 

sippi  River  subject  to  inundation,''  I  appointed  a  com-  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River;  by  the  Lakes,  Erie 

misdon  of  engineers.    Neither  board  has  yet  com-  Canal,  and  Hudson  River;  bv  the  lakes  to  the  east 

pleted  ife  labora.    When  their  reports  are  received  and  of  Lake  Erie ;  thence  ov  rail  toward  the  sea- 

they  will  be  forwarded  to  Congress  without  delay.  board;  and  by  the  "  aU-nul "  lines  from  lake-ports 

U.  S.  GRANT.  and  interior  points  in  the  West^  to  the  East  and  to 

the  South ;  and  the  quantity  shipped  southward  by 

the  Missisdppi  River. 

The  Trarupartation  Question.  5.  The  average  annual  freight-chaiges  from  point 

In  the  Senate^  on  December  4  18T8,  the  fol-  ^^^E^tc^°;^im^^f^^ 

lowing   select   Committee   on  Transportation  go  to  Buffldo ;  Chicago  to  Montreal  by  kke  and  St. 

Routes  to  the  Seaboard  was  appointed :  Messrs.  Lawrence  River,  andbv  rail :  Chicago  to  New  York 

Windom,  Sherman,  Oonkling,  West,  Conover,  by  lake  and  canaL  by  lake  and  ndl,  and  by  aU  rail ; 

Mitchel,  Norwood,  Davis,  and  Johnston.  N^i^^k  to*Iive^'a?d  M?nt^ 

On  April  24tb,  Mr.  Windom  said :  These  averages  havJSS^eiTeduoe^d  from  oomputSS^ 

I  ask  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  present  the  re-  based  upon  the  quantity  shipped  and  the  average 

port  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes  rates  which  prevailed  eadi  month. 

to  the  Seaboard.  6.  Great  ISritaan  bein||^  the  principal  gniin-lmport- 

The  Preddent^^ra  Umpore  :  The  report  will  be  re-  ing  countir,  very  full  information  m  regard  to  the 

oeived.  sources  of  ner  supply,  the  quantity  received  from  eadi 

ytt.  Windom :  BCr.  Preddent,  in  submitting  this  oonntry  for  thirteen  years,  the  rates  of  freight  fix>m 

report,  I  deem  it  my  du^  to  state,  as  brieflv  as  the  each  country  to  England  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 

nature  of  the  subject  will  pennit,  the  oondusiona  and  the  average  prices  in  the  English  markets  of  wheat  abd 
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com  imported  from  each  ootmtry  during  the  period  hu  ever  been  chained  with  tbo  du^  of  oolleeting  in- 

of  thirteen  years.     This  information  has  been  ob-  formation  on  thia  subject,  and  the  legialator  who 

Uuned  from  the  British  reports  on  trade  and  naviga-  would  inform  himself  oonoeming  the  natore,  extent, 

tion,  and  fix>m  data  fUmished  especially  for  the  com-  value,  or  neoessities  of  our  internal  oommeroe,  or  of 

mittee  by  the  British  Board  or  Trade  through  the  Its  relations  to  our  foreign  trade,  must  patiently  g7t>pe 

United  States  consols  at  London  and  LiverpooL  hia  way  through  the  statiatieB  of  individnal  Boards  of 

7.  Some  general  facts  are  presented  in  regard  to  Trade,  Chambers  of  Ckymmeroe,  and  trBaBportati<Mi 

the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast.  companies.    Even  the  census  reports,  whioh  purport 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  woric  to  contun  an  inventory  of  the  property  and  bnslneai 

commanding  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  of  the  people,  and  which  in  some  matters  deaeand  to 

that  of  the  improvement  and  construction  of  water  the  minutest  details,  are  silent  with  regard  to  tlie  biU> 

linos  of  transport.    The  lines  which  the  committee  ions  of  dollars  represented  by  railways,  ahips,  and 

have  personally  examined  and  most  carefully  investi-  other  instruments  of  internal  trsosportslioii,  aiid  to 

gated  are:  the  much  mater  yalues  of  oommoditiea  annnaUy 

1.  The  proposed  Caughnawaga  and  Lake  Champlain  moved  by  tnom. 

route,  from  tae  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Now  York.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  aoonmtelv-  tbe 

2.  The  Oswego  &  Oneida  Canal  route,  from  Oswego  magnitude  of  our  internal  trade ;  but  its  colossal  pro- 
to  New  York.  ^rtions  may  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  known 

S.  The  Erie  Canal  route,  from  Buifalo  to  New  lacts.    The  value  of  commoditiee  moved  by  the  rail- 

York.  roads  in  1872  is  estimated  at  over  $10,000,000,000,  and 

4.  The  James  River  &  Kanawha  Canal,  or  central  their  gross  receipts  reached  the  enormoua  sum  of 
water-Hue,  from  Bichmond  to  the  Ohio  Biver.  $478,241,055.     The  commeree  of  the  cities  of  the 

5.  The  Atlantio  &  Great  Western  Canal,  from  the  Ohio  River  alone  has  been  carefrilly  estimated  at  ovier 
Tennessee  River  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  $1,600,000,000  per  annum.    Some  conception  of  the 

6.  The  proposed  ship-canal  across  the  peninsula  of  immense  trade  carribd  on  upon  the  Northern  lakes 
Florida.  may  be  formed  from  the  £Mt  that  during  the  entire 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River.  season  of  navigation,  in  1872,  an  average  of  one  ve»- 

8.  The  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  sel  eveiy  nine  minutes,  day  and  nigh^  passed  Fort 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  between  St.  raul  and  St.  Gratiot  ught-house,  near  Port  Huron.  It  is  probably 
Louis:  and  between  St.  Louis  tmd  New  Orleans.  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  our  internal  eommeroe  is 

9.  The  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,  and  other  plans  for  ten  times  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  foreign  na- 
improving  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  tions,  and  that  the  amount  annually  paid  for  tnos- 

10.  The  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers  improvement.  portation  is  more  than  double  the  entire  revenues  of 

11.  The  Illinois  &  Hennepin  CanaL  the  Government. 

12.  The  Niagara  Ship-cazial.  The  indifference  which  has  hitherto  prevuled  on 
In  addition  to  these  routes  the  committee  have  ob-  this  subject  may  be  partially  aocountea  for  by  the 

tained  information  in  regard  to  the  canals  of  Pennsyl-  &ct  that  great  moral  questions,  ezdtin^  politioal  Is- 

vanLa,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  sues,  and  a  terrible  straggle  for  the  maintienanoe  of 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  rail-  national  unity,  have  engrossed  the  publio  mind.    All 

roads  have  embraced  among  other  subjects  the  fol-  of  these  aueslions  being  now  happily  settled  or  in 

lowing :  process  or  speedy  ac^ustment,  other  issues,  relating 

Combinations  between  (Cerent  lines ;  the  consoli-  to  the  material  wellare  of  the  peofde,  and  the  en- 
dation  or  amalgamation  of  lines ;  fast  freight-lines ;  hancement  of  national  wealth  ana  power,  foroe  them- 
the  issuing  of  stocks  not  representing  money  pedd  in  selves  into  recognition.  Among  those  questions  none 
for  construction,  a  device  commonly  known  as  "stock-  are  more  important,  and  none  more  thoroughly  ab- 
watering"  or  capitalization  of  net  earnings ;  competi-  sorb  publio  attention,  than  that  which  it  has  been  the 
tion  between  railroads  and  water-lines ;  the  relative  dutyr  of  the  committee  to  consider, 
cheapness  of  the  various  methods  of  transportation ;  Cfheap  and  ample  fiidlities  for  the  interchange  of 
the  rej^ulation  or  control  of  existing  railroads  by  States  oommodities  between  the  widely  separated  sections 
and  by  the  national  Government,  involving  the  ques-  of  our  country,  and  with  fbreign  nations,  oonstitute 
tions  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  the  prime  conditions  of  national  progress  and  pros- 
under  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution ;  the  perity.  By  reason  of  the  fiulure  of  eri sting  systems 
construction  of  one  or  more  double-track  freight-rail-  of  transportation  tofhlly  tpeet  these  conditions,  com- 
roads  by  the  Government,  to  be  operated  by  the  merce  is  impeded,  agriculture  languishes,  labor  is  in- 
Govemment,  or  leased  to  parties  who  shall  operate  adequately  rewarded^  food  is  unnecessarily  taxed, 
such  road  or  roads,  subject  to  Government  control ;  exportations  are  diminished,  and  nearly  all  the  most 
and  the  chartering  of  freight-railroads  to  be  construct-  important  business  interests  of  the  country  sre  de- 
ed and  managed  by  private  corporations,  such  roads  to  pressed.  Hence  the  most  important  pn>l>lem  now 
receive  aid  from  the  Government  and  to  submit  to  pressing  for  solution  is,  '''•Bowthall  «ksap€r%ndbiU«f 
governmental  regulation  with  regard  to  their  rates  of  /aeUiius/or  trantpoHaUon  bepr09id6df" 
Ireight  and  the  facilities  which  they  shall  afford. 

A  thorough  elucidation  of  these  topics  involves  a  pboposed  nxMSDns. 

study  of  railway  abuses  in  all  their  various  phases,  and  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  vanoos  mess- 

the  whole  question  of  the  economy  of  transport  by  ures  have  been  suggested,  all  of  whi^  are  embraeed 

rail  and  by  water.  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  proposition^ 

In  entering  upon  the  investigation  directed  by  the  namelv : 

resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  committee  were  frdly  im-  1.  Cfompetition  between  railways  and  its  promotien, 

pressed  with  the  importance  and  difficulties  of  their  by  additional  lines  without  regulation. 

work,  and  they  have  assiduously  devoted  themselves  2.  Direct  congressional  regulation  of  railway  traoft- 

to  its  discharge.    The  absence  of  official  information  portation,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commeree 

concerning  the  transportation  interests  of  the  coun-  among  the  several  States. 

try  hosadaed  to  their  embarrassments.    Perhaps  the  8.  Indirect  regulation,  and  promotion  of  oomped- 

most  extraordinary  feature  of  our  governmental  poll-  tion  through  the  agency  of  one  or  more  lines  ot  rsil- 

cy,  touching  the  vast  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  way,  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govermnent 

is  the  apparent  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  4.  The  improvement  of  natural  water-ways,  and  the 

it  has  been  treated.    Carefal  statistics  have  been  pre-  construction  of  artificial  channels  of  water  oommuDi- 

pared  of  our  foreign  commerce,  while  those  apper-  cation. 

taining  to  the  much  greater  interests  of  internal  trade  Earnestly  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  in- 

seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly,  and  in  some  cases  trusted  to  them,  the  committee  have  given  to  each  of 

intentionally,  ignored.    No  officer  of  the  Govermnent  those  propositions  the  most  oarefrd  attention.    At  the 
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threshold  of  their  inquiry  they  irere  oonftonted  by  edinihepecpU  qfthe  tmanU  Statu  wert  tranrferrtd  to 

^uestioiig  touching  the  nature,  extent,  and  applica-  theGener&l  Govenunent«oi<A^,pot0«r«^A«mM^«9by 

tion  of  the  nationaf  power  to  regnUte  oommeroe  among  the  Constitution,  and  that  they  now  exist  in  Congress 

the  sevend  States,  and  as  to  the  practicability  of  so  as  fiilly  and  completcljr  as  they  formerly  did  in  the 

exercising  it  as  to  effect  the  desirea  object.  })eople  of  the  States,  subject  only  to  the  express  limlta- 

In  the  discussion  of  that  pK>wer  they  have  inten-  tions  of  the  Constitution, 

tionally  omitted  all  considerations  of  the  danger  of  its  4.  That  the  grant  of  powers  to  Congress  is  an  in- 

exerdse.    Whatever  those  dangers  may  be,  they  ad-  vestment  of  power  for  the  genend  advantage,  in  tiie 

dress  themselves  to  the  sound  oiscretion  of  Congress,  hands  of  agents  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  hence 

in  view  of  its  responsibility  to  the  people,  but  do  not  they  are  not  to  be  construed  strictly  and  against  the 

in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ex-  grantee,  but  according  to  the  natural  and  obvious 

istenoe  of  the  power  itself.    To  argue  tnat  because  a  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  taken 

governmental  power  may  be  abused  it  therefore  does  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  wero 

not  exist,  is  to  contradict  facts  patent  in  the  constitu-  conferred. 

tion  of  every  civilized  nation.  It  would  in  faaX  be  im-  6.  That  every  important  word  in  the  clauses  which 
possible  to  construct  a  ^vemment  that  could  main-  confer  the  ^^jpower  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
tain  its  own  existence,  without  giving  it  powers  which  eral  Staia^^  and  to  ^^  make  all  laws,  which  shall  be 
may  be  used  to  the  iiuur^  of  the  people,  and  even  to  necessaiv  and  proper  for  carrying  it  into  execution," 
its  own  ruin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  war  powers  of  has  received  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  con- 
cur own  Government.  Congress  may  to-morrow.  Btmction,andthatundersudi  construction  the  power 
without  any  cause  whatever,  declare  war  against  all  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  transportation  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  yet  no  one  will  argue  railroads,  and  to  oSand/oci^ifa^commorce,  is  clearly 
that,  because  of  this  liability  to  abuse,  the  power  to  established, 
declare  war  does  not  exist  6.  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  specific  powers,  Con- 

The  power  to  \a^  and  collect  taxes  may  be  used  to  gress  is  authorized  under  the  grant  of  auxiliary  powers, 

the  iigury  of  the  people  in  many  vftysi  but  no  one  to  employ  such  meant  as  are  appropriate  and  plainly 

doubts  its  existence.    So  of  many  or  tne  other  ac-  ad<gfted  to  their  execution,  and  is  not  confined  to 

knowledged  powers  of  the  Government.    The  wise  metJiB  which  are  indiepeneabl^neoeeiary:  andtiiatthe 

and  iUustrioua  men  who  embodied  in  our  Constitu-  courts  will  not  inquire  into  tiie  degree  of  neeesrity  of 

tion  the  element  of  free  government  were  careftd  to  any  particular  means  that  may  be  adopted, 

delegate  to  Congress  all  powers  essential  to  the  exist-  7.  In  the  selection  ofmeane  by  .which  interstate  com- 

ence  and  progress  of  a  great  nation ;  but  at  the  same  merce  shall  be  regulated^  Congress,  in  its  discretion 

time  they  provided  an  ample  safeguard  against  the  and  under  its  responsibilitv  to  the  people — 1.  May 

abuse  of  such  powers  by  making  those  to  whom  they  prescribe  the  rules  by  whicn  tiie  inttrvmeiU,  vehielee, 

were  intrusted  direotiy  responsible  to  the  people,  and  agenie  engaged  in  traneporting  commodities  ftom 

In  fact,  the  theory  upon  which  they  constructed  our  one  State  into  or  through  another  shall  be  governed. 

Government  was  that  the  people  themselves  exercise  whether  such  tmnsportation  is  by  luid  or  oy  water : 

the  powers  granted,  through  their  special  agents  ap-  2.  It  mayappropriate  money  for  the  construction  of 

pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  being[  not  only  toe  railways  or  canals,  when  the  same  shall  be  necessary 

theory  but  practical  effect  of  the  Constitution,  there  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  8.  It  may  incorporate 

was  less  danger  in  conferring  power  on  Congress  than  a  company  with  authority  to  construct  tiiem ;  4.  It 

ufK>n  the  legislative  department  of  anv  other  nation.  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  a 

*^  Where  there  la  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  State  in  order  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
power  has  been  granted,  the  inquiry  very  naturally  ndlways  or  canals ;  or,  5.  It  ma^,  in  the  exercise  of 
and  properly  arises,  is  it  imusual  m  its  character  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  take  for  the  public  use, 
unknown  in  other  governments  ? ''  If  so,  the  keenest  paying  just  compensation  therefor,  any  existing  rail- 
Borutiny  will  be  invited  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  or  canal  owned  by  private  persons  or  corpora- 
demonstration  of  Its  existence  will  be  required.    **But  tions. 

it\  on  the  contrary,  it  be  a  power  which  eveiy  gov-  These  propositions  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 

emment  in  Christendom  is  admitted  to  possess,  which  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  decisions  of  the 

has  always  been  exercised  by  eveiy  government  hith-  courts  from  which  they  are  deduced  are  there  cited. 

erto  existing,  a  power  essential  to  the  progress  of  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  for  the  present  with 

civilization,  without  which  agriculture  must  be  de-  the  statement  of  oondusions,  deferring  until  some 

pressed  and  commerce  and  trade  must  be  impeded  ftiture  occasion  the  discussion  of  constitutional  ques- 

tind  intercourse  obstructed,  then  the  inquirer  will  tions.    Believing  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 

approach  the  investigation  in  a  different  spirit  While  emment  are  ample  to  provide  any  or  all  of  the  meas- 

ho  will  still  require  satisfactory  evidence,  he  will  be  ures  of  relief  indicated  in  the  four  general  divisions 

Srepared  to  give  a  favorable  ear  to  what  may  be  ad-  of  remedies  just  mentioned,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 

uced  to  establish  the  &ct  of  such  a  power  having  practicability  and  probable  results  attainable  by  each, 
been  granted."    There  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  class 

of  powers  the  one  under  discussion  belongs.  1-  ooMPKrmoH  Birwranr  bailwats,  and  its  pboxo- 

It  bemg  conceded  that  certam  powers  over  inter-  *^o^  »^  additiosai  lines. 

state  commerce  are  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Con-  In  order  to  understand  the  nature,  extent,  and 

Btitution,  the  inquiry  is  not  what  powers  ought  to  value  of  unregulated  redlway  competition,  I  have 

liave  been  granted,  but  w/uU  are  the  nature,  extent^  and  carefully  studied  the  history  of  railway  combinations 

appUcatian  of  the  potoere  actually  delegated  f  and  consolidations  in  other  countries,  and  find  tiiat 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  report  main-  however  diverse  the  principles  of  government  under 

tains  the  following  propositions :  which  their  systems  nave  grown  up,  or  the  regdlations 

1.  That  the  powers  of  Congress,  whatever  they  whichhavebeeniraposedDy  law,  actual  and  effective 
may  be,  are  derived  directly  from  ike  people  of  the  competition  between  railways  is  unknown.  Combinor 
several  states,  and  not  from  the  States  themselvee,  tion  is  the  natural  law  of  their  development    Com- 

2.  That  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  petition,  which  is  so  powerful  a  regmator  in  other 
the  powers  now  possessed  bvthe  General  Govern-  commercial  affairs,  will  not  suffice  to  regulate  railways 
ment  constituted  a  part  of  tne  nspreme  aovereigniv  unless  it  be  itself  regulated  by  some  power  higher 
which  resided  in  the  people  of  the  several  States ;  and  than  the  motives  of  self-interest  which  govern  rail- 
that  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  people  of  the  States  over  way  managers. 

commerce  was  absolute,  excepting  only  as  it  was  m  Groat  Britain,  Parliament,  with  unlimited  pow- 

limited  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  ers,  having  struggled  in  vain  for  forty  years  ag^unst 

8.  That  whatever  elemente  and  attributes  of  eover^  amalgamation,  has  ceased  to  look  for  relief  in  volun- 

Hffnty  appertained  to  these  powers  when  they  exist-  tary  competition.    The  actual  effects  of  railway  com« 
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petition  inthAt  oonntiy,  and  the  greater  oombiiiations  Britem  an  lapldlj  prodncmg  umilar  resnlta  in  this 

and  more  powerM  monopoliee  whioh  it  ultLmfttely  oonntrj^. 

induced,  have  diaheaitened  thoae  who  regarded  it  aa  ^*  Krmting  oompetition.  whatever  may  be  ita  extent 

the  panacea  for  railway  eyiia  and  abnsee,  and  it  ia  and  valne,  la  gradnaUy  cuaappearing  from  the  trunk 

eaid  that  the  preaent  tendency  of  the  pnblio  ia  toward  lineaj  and  ia  found  mainly  at  pointa  in  the  ontlyiog 

state  ownership  as  the  ouIt  effectual  lemedr.    Tlie  distncts  from  which  these  roaoa  draw  their  support, 

late  parliamentary  oommiaau>n,  after  an  eznaustive  The  contest  between  the  great  oompaniea  for  tcrri* 

investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  conclude  their  re-  torial  dominion  is  still  progresung  in  our  oountiY, 

view  of  the  histoiy  of  ndlway  amalgamation  with  the  and  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  trade  of  some  ci 

statement —  the  conmion  termini,  and  points  of  interwction  of 

That  while  committees  and  eommlssionen  caxvftdly  branch  lines  and  feeders  owped  and  operated  by  them, 

ehosen  have  for  the  last  thirty  vears  elanir  to  one  fbrm  of  u  apparent  m  the  reduced  chai^ges  which  prevul  « 

eompetition  after  another,  it  has  nerertheless  become  these  places.    The  number  of  such  competing  pointa 

more  aod  more  evident  that  eompetition  must  Ml  to  do  is,  however,  constantly  Himimfthing  as  each  of  the 

'*'!!!?  k!^*  "iWt  ^*  "^7*  '5'i  ^*^7}^^  5??  '*•**  K  P^  corporations  absorbs,  one  after  another,  the  in- 

S.^SL^tfVmifn*t;?nS^^  fcrioT  liuSs  which  have  seJved  as  allies  to  iVa  rival 

JSS^I'tSJtThiSJllTnlir no  .^^^^^  T*ma  every  additbnal.  absorption  defines  with  con- 

dllftpent  mil  ways  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  fhies.  When-  Btantiy  mcreaamg;  precision  the  temtoiml  boundanes 

ever  dllTervnt  companies  ran  between  the  same  places  of  the  district  which  Lb  ccrtunly  and  mpidly  passinz 

they  arrange  their  pricea.  •  *  *  And  if  a  new  railway  under  ita  ezduaive  domination.    The  wide  extent  ot 

ahonld  ever  be  started  witii  the  promise  of  lower  rates,  oar  country  and  the  oolosssl  proportions  of  our  raU- 

The  experience  of  our  own  country  accords  with  that  velopment  tnan  m  some  ^the  statea  of  Europe,  &ud 

of  Oreat  Britain  in  thia  regard.  hence  the  influences  wiiich  induce  competition  will 

The  theory  here,  as  in  EnglandL  haa  always  been  extend  through  a  longer  period,  but  the  ultimate  re* 
that  the  transportation  business,  like  other  commer-  suit  will  probably  be  the  same.  And  when  the  natn- 
dal  ofliurs,  would  regulate  itseli  on  the  principle  ot  nd  tendencies  of  corporate  power  working  throi^h 
competition.  On  this  theory  our  nilroad  system  haa  railwav  organization  shall  have  wrought  out  their  in- 
attained  ita  present  gigantic  proportions.  'Believing  evitable  conclusions,  the  magnitude  of  our  combina- 
that  additional  lines  would  create  and  stimulate  com-  tions  will  probably  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
petition  and  thereby  reduce  rates,  towns,  cities,  ooun-  the  field  in  which  they  operate, 
ties,  and  States  have  made  haste  to  burden  themselves  In  iUustmtion  of  the  statement  that  competition  has 
witn  debt  in  order  to  secure  the  coveted  boon.  The  alroady  eubBtantially  disappeared  from  the  main  trunk- 
General  Government  having  never  interfered,  and  linea,  take  those  which  centra  in  Chieago,  from  the 
until  reoentiy  the  States  having  mode  but  littie  effort  £ast--the  Pennsylvania  line,  running  to  New  York 
to  control  or  direct  it,  the  system  has  developed  it-  and  Philadelphia ;  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
self  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  laws  which  Southern,  running  in  connection  with  the  £rie  and 
govern  that  kind  of  business.  Hence  the  tendencies  New  York  Centru ;  and  the  Michigan  Centzal  Bail- 
and  results  evolved  by  the  operation  of  those  laws,  if  way,  in  connection  with  the  last  two,  and  also  the 
careftilly  studied  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  Grand  Trunk.  These  lines  all  have  agents  at  Chi- 
other  countries,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  oego,  who  meet  together  and  agree  on  prices  for  east- 
to  what  may  be  anticipated  from  railway  competition  em-bound  freight :  and  the  prices  established  by  sndi 
in  the  ftiture,  if  left  to  regulate  itself  by  the  ordinary  agreement  bind  the  eastern  roads.  Agents  at  the 
laws  of  trade.  That  there  is  e£fective  competition  in  eastern  termini  meet  in  convention  and  agree  upon 
the  matter  of  charges  at  many  points  cannot  be  the  chaiges  for  western-bound  fireights. 
doubted,  that  the  same  natural  laws  which  have  de-  The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  shows  that 
stroyed  it  in  other  conntries  are  vigorously  at  work  tiie  prindple  upon  which  rates  are  a4)usted  on  these 
here,  snd  will  ultimately  produce  the  same  results,  is  lines  is  not  what  the  services  are  actually  worth,  but 
also  obvious.  The  historv  of  railway  combinations  ^'  What  are  the  ratm  charatd  ^  the  ioater-HuuBf  "  snd 
in  Europe,  and  especially  m  Great  Britain,  discloses  "  What  wiU  ihsproperty  hear^  m  view  of  its  movement 
the  fact  that  during  tiie  period  of  development,  and  to  market  f "  I)annc[  the  wmter  montha,  when  ther« 
whUe  each  corporation  was  struggling  to  appropriate  is  no  water  competition,  the  chaiges  are  usually  so 
to  its  exclusive  control  as  large  a  district  of  country  hifh  as  to  prevent  a  lufge  proportion  of  the  crops 
as  possible,  competition  was  very  sharp.  When,  by  the  which  accumulate  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Mu- 
consolidation  of  separate  links,  through  tnmk-lines  waukee  fiom  going  forward  to  market,  ana  hence  they 
were  formed  between  the  prindpid  centres  of  popula-  remain  in  store  awaiting  reductions  to  be  caused  by  the 
tion  and  trade,  competition  at  once  sprang  up  between  opening  of  water-routes.  On  the  1st  of  Jonuair,  l&T:^ 
those  points.  But  self-interest  very  soon  suggested  there  were  in  store  in  Chicago  and  Blilwaukee"s,516,- 
to  the  competing  companies  tiiat,  as  the  tromc  must  697  bushels  of  wheat,  and  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
be  divided,  it  was  desirable  to  divide  its  profits  be-  ary,  February,  and  March,  there  were  received  at 
tween  themselves  rather  than  with  the  public.  The  those  ports  1,678^790  bushels.  Of  this  total  quantity 
result  was  an  agreement  as  to  rates  and  an  end  of  in  store  and  received,  amounting  to  4,095^487  busliek, 
competition.  &ving  become  strong  and  rich,  the  only  286,000,  or  about  7  per  cent,  were  shipped  by  rail 
trunk-lines  began  the  work  of  extenmng  tiieir  power  during  those  three  months.  The  (quantity  of  com 
by  the  construction  of  branches  and  the  absorption  received  and  in  store  at  Ohicaffo  during  the  months 
or  weaker  lines  extending  into  the  adjacent  districts,  of  January,  February,  and  Marc^,  of  that  year  amount- 
Then  followed  a  great  straggle  for  territorial  domin-  ed  to  8,898,236  bushels,  of  which  only  l,702,9i>»,  or 
ion,  during  which  sharp  and  active  competition  reap-  19i  per  cent,  were  shipped  by  rail  before  the  Ist  of 
poared  at  numerous  pomta  in  the  contested  districts.  April  In  the  month  oiApril,  when  the  water  corn- 
Its  duration  and  vigor  were  measured  chiefly  by  the  petition  began  to  be  felt,  the  ndlways  carried  462^570 
relative  strength  of  the  giants  contending  for  the  Bushels  of  wheat,  as  against  a  total  of  286^000  in  the 

Erize,  but  the  ultimate  result  was  Beldom-  long  de-  preceding  three  months.    The  effect  of  this  oompeti- 

lyed,  and  never  doubtfhl.    By  purchase,  lease,  ar-  tion  on  the  movement  of  com  was  to  send  forward  in 

rangement  of  rates,  or  some  other  of  the  numerous  April  1,018,271}  sfainst  an  aggregate  of  1,702,906 

forms  of  combination  and  consolidation,  one  point  bushels  moved  m  Januaiy,  February,  and  March, 

after  another  disappeared  from  the  competing  list,  The  suggestive  fiict  presented  by  these  stati^GS  is 

and  finally  the  disputed  territory  passed  under  the  that,  while  only  1^988,905  bushels  of  wheat  and  cora 

exclusive  control  of  one  of  the  contestants.     The  were  moved  by  rail  during  the  three  montha  named, 

^ame  motives  and  influences  which  operMed  in  Great  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  approaching  water 
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oompetitioii  began  to  oxert  its  infladnoe,  the  reduo-  other  ooantries.    It  has  numj  eame«t  advocates,  who 

tioa  of  rail-ratos  induoed  1,480,841  bushels  to  go  fbi^  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  eertatn  and  effectual  remedj 

ward  by  the  railroads.    Hence,  if  the  farmere  of  the  for  high  ohaiges — a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our 

West  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  railway  competi-  present  systems  of  transportation.    In  the  discussion 

tioD  for  the  movement  of  their  crops,  they  would  b«  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  it  distincUy 

unable  to  reach  the  Eastem  markets.  miderstood  that  the  consiaerations  whidi  apply  to 

Ad  impression  has  prevailed  that  during  the  winter  the  vast  system  of  railwavs  in  the  United  States  do 

months  all  ihe  rail-lines  ftx>m  Chicago  to  uie  East  are  not  apply  with  the  same  mree  to  the  smaller  number 

choked  with  the  surplus  products  of  tiie  West,  but  of  roadB  and  the  less  diverse  conditions  existing  in  a 

the  above  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  com-  single  State.    The  regulation  of  railwav  rates  and 

SBuies  preftr  not  to  move  them  at  all,  mtilier  than  to  fares,  by  law,  is  one  of  the  most  diMciLlt  problems 

0  it  at  rates  which  those  products  will  bear.  ever  presented  to  the  Le^lature  of  a  State ;  but 

The  twofljeat  companies  which  Uagdy  control  the  when  extended  to  a  great  nation,  composed  of  many 

traffic  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota—the  Chicago  A  independent  sovereign  States,  having  within  their 

NorthwesterxL,  and  the  Milwaukee  A  St.  Pauf-af-  limits  over  thirteen  nundied  different  ndlways,  and 

ford  another  illustration  of  the  value  and  extent  of  embracing  evexy  conceivable  variety  of  conditionB 

railway  comj>etition  when  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  and  circumstances,  tiie  problem  becomes  one  of  much 

Towns  and  cities  ikvored  wlui  a  line  belonging  to,  or  greater  difficulty. 

controlled  by,  one  of  these  companies  have  oontrib-  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 

uted  liberally  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  second,  late  interstate  commerce,  when  carrie<[  on  by  rail- 

which  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  other  company,  roads  constituting  continuous  lines  between  two  or 

For  several  years,  while  those  great  corporations  have  more  States.    Under  tiie  power  to  regulate  commerce 

been  extendinj^  their  branches  and  absorbing  weaker  amon^  the  several  States,  I  believe  Congress  may 

Hnes,  competition  has,  at  times,  been  active  at  certain  prescnbe  the  rules  b]r  whicA  the  inHrummtt.  offmU^ 

places,  but  the  territory  which  each  can  hope  to  con-  and  vehicUt  enga^d  in  such  commerce  shall  be  gov- 

trol  being  now  pretty  well  defined,  an  agreement  as  emed;  and  that  it  may  prevent  undue  impositions  by 

to  rates  has  been  made,  and  the  people  are  alarmed  coiporations  of  one  State  v^n  the  commeroe  of  other 

bv  rumon,  but  too  well  founded,  of  a  contemplated  States;  and,in  the  maintenance  of  commercial  eqiudi- 

UTBDgement  for  pooling  receipts.    Thus  the  f>eople  t^  among  the  States,  it  may  prescribe  a  rule  of  chaiges 

of  the  great  wheat-growing  region  of  the  continent,  for  interstate  commeroe.    Otherwise  it  would  be  in 

alter  having   hoped  and  strugj^led  for  years  for  the  power  of  the  State  of  New  York,  extending  as 

reduced  rates  through  competition,  and  after  hav-  she  does  from  Canada  to  the  ocean,  to  authorize  her 

ing  in  many  cases  imposed  upon  themselves  g^ev-  railwav  companies  to  impose  such  chaiges  as  would 

oiu  burdens  of  taxation  for  that  purpose,  now  find  virtually  plaoe  an  embargo  upon  the  tnde  between 

thjit,  instead  of  bringing  into  the  field  a  competitor.  New  England  and  the  West.    That  she  probably  will 

they  have  not  only  doubled  the  power  with  whioAi  not  do  so  is  no  answer  to  ^e  argument.    The  ques- 

they  have  to  contend,  but  they  have  quartered  u[>on  tlon  is  not  what  will  Uie  State  of  f^ew  York  iMrmt^  in 

themselves  a  new  and  expensive  organization  whioh  this  regard,  but  what  are  tiie  commercial  rigTUt  of  the 

most  be  supported  from  the  products  of  their  toil.  States,  and  by  what  power  are  those  rights  to  be 

The  history  of  railway  management  in  every  State  guaranteed  f    Were  the  illustrious  men  who  framed 

of  the  Union,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world,  our  Constitution  so  incompetent  for  their  high  duty 

proves  that  competition  invariably  ends  in  combine-  as  to  have  created  an  instalment  which  leaves  it  in 

lion.    Hence   the   well-known  aphorism,  ^*  Where  the  power  of  any  one  State  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 

combination  is  poaaible,  competition  is  impossible."  commeroe  of  another  t    Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a 

In  view  of  these  fkcts,  it  is  probable  tiiat  additional  blunder  could  have  been  committed  in  view  of  the 

railway  lines,  under  corporate  control,  will  materially  fiict  that  "  the  detign  and  oi^dot  of  that  ^ower  (the 

reduce  the  cost  of  transportation?  power  to  regulate  commerce),  as  evinced  m  the  his- 

What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  tor^  of  the  Constitution,  wm  to  ettabUih  a  per/tct 

principles  of  combination  whioh  govern  existing  lines  tquoLUfy  among  the  Mveral  Stattt  at  to  eommeroial 

will  not  control  the  new  ones  f    &,  as  olreadysnown,  rta?Ua,  and  toprweiU  w^vst  and  iruHdiouadittindiiofu 

competition  with  the  water-routes  and  ^'  the  highest  ulkieh  local  jtaloueiei  or  local  and  partial  interedB 

chaise  the  commodity  will  bear'*  now  rule  the  rates,  might  he  dvjxmd  to  ieUroduce  and  maintain  f"  (14 

have  we  any  guarantee  that  they  will  not  do  so  on  Howard's  Beports,  po^  674.)    But  if  the  i>ower  to 

the  additional  lines  t    In  fact,  every  new  line  from  the  prevent  uigust  and  mvidious  distinctions  exist,  how 

Mlasissippi  to  the  Atiantic  Ocean  will  add  fix>m  is  it  to  be  exercised  if  any  one  State  may  create  oor- 

seventy-nve  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  tiie  porations  with  unlimited  power  to  levy  tribute  at 

capital  on  which  the  transportation  business  of  the  pleasure,  and  without  concx>l,  upon  the  commeroe  of 

country  must  nay  live  to  seven  million  dollars  aimual  other  States  f 

interest,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Take  another  case  in  illustration  of  this  position. 

new  organization.    Will  not  this  afford  an  irrenstible  For  five  months  each  year  there  is  practical^  no 

inducement  to  combine  with  existing  companies,  in  means  of  transportation  for  a  large  section  of  the 

order  to  make  the  lai^st  possible  profits  out  of  the  country  but  by  railroads.    Illinois  and  Kentucky  ex- 

buisiness  to  be  performed  t    Is  there  any  thing  in  ex-  tend  from  the  lakes  on  the  north,  around  to  the  Alle- 

peiienoe,  or  in  the  known  prindples  of  rtdlway  man-  ghanv  Mountains  at  the  east^  thus  rendering  it  im- 

agement,  whioh  teaches  us  to  hope  that  the  new  com-  possible  for  the  products  of  tnose  States  lying  west 

I>eting  line  would  not  at  once  participate  in  the  coun-  and  south  of  them  to  reach  a  market  without  passing 

cils  of  its  rivals  and  be  governed  by  their  policy  9  through  their  limits. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  stated  in  the  report  Now,  suppose  those  two  States  have  ^nted  to  all 
of  the  committee,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  raiJroaa  companies  within  their  jurisdiction  the 
that  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transpor-  right  to  ohaive  such  rates  as  they  please  for  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  anticipated  from  unreguh^ed  competi-  tation,  and  that  thoae  roads  have  become  parts  or  the 
tion  between  existing  nulwsys,  nor  m  competition  to  great  through  lines  of  transportation  between  the 
be  induoed  bv  authorizing  ue  construction  of  addl-  States  to  the  west  of  them  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
tional  lines,  if  they  are  to  be  under  private  manage-  Suppose,  ftuther,  that,  in  a  season  of  short  crops  in 
ment  and  control.  the  jSast  and  in  Europe,  the  mana^i^ers  of  those  roads 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  second  remedy  pro-  combine,  purchase  a  uuve  quantity  of  broadstufiEs. 

posed,  namely :  ahip  them  to  the  East,  ana,  having  thom  safely  stored 

g  ^„.^ m  x^ew  York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  put  up  the 

2.  niBBor  BWHJLATxow  BT  ACT  OF  ooiTOBXss.  ^jj^ff  for  trwisporiation  so  high  as  to  prevent  the 

Bailway  regubtion,  though  untried  by  Congress,  is  products  .of  otner  States  from  goin^  forward.    Con 

by  no  means  a  novel  experiment  in  the  States,  or  in  any  one  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  not 
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only  rigbt,  but  the  aacred  duty  of  Con^rou,  to  Inter-  **  JSouol  mUtof^s  rate$  ^*  they  pronoimce  ^*  impnoti- 

fere  by  prescribmg  needftd  rules  and  regulations  for  oable." 

the  oonduot  of  this  trafflo  through  those  States  t  If  '*  JUaUt  to  UMxid  ly  relation  to  cod  and  prt>fit  om 
the  power  does  not  reside  in  Congress,  it  is  nowhere,  capital "  they  msm^sw,  beoauso  **  attended  with  diS- 
The  aggrieved  States  oould  do  nothing,  and  the  peo-  oolties  which  an  mctically  insuperable.'* 
pie  of  one-half  the  Union  might  starve,  while  the  "  Jmnudiat4  rtauoUon  of  rote."  they  say,  "  would 
other  half  with  overflowing  mnaries  would  be  denied  be  merely  a  temporary  remedy,  for  the  reaaon  that  a 
the  privilege  of  feeding  them.  It  is  true  this  is  a  change  which  will  give  the  company  ample  profit  to- 
strong  case,  but  its  droumstanoes  would  change  no  day  may,  through  increased  economy,  or  oUier  cause, 
principle  of  the  Constitntion ;  its  hardships  and  ag-  be  excessive  to-morrow." 

gravations  would  create  no  new  powers.     If  the  ^*i)r»AJM8Zf»ouibi>^rate''iadeclared  tobe  "in- 

power  be  in  the  Constitation,  it  exists  at  all  times.  expe<Uent  and  impracticable." 

If  it  exist  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  of  '*  AhooiUAc  Umuation  of  dMdomd§^^  is  pronoimced 

the  States  in  the  aggravated  case  supposed,  it  exists  **  impossible  and  undesirable." 

for  all  purposes  connected  with  interstate  commerce.  *'  DiioiHont  of  prc(fii  beyond  a  certain  Umil  httwoen 

The  circumstances  do  not  call  it  into  life,  though  they  companiee  andtne  pubUe  "  they  reject,  becauee  at- 

may  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  its  existence  and  tended  with  **  insuperable  difSculties." 

the  policy  of  its  exenuse.  ^*  Maxima  ratee^"  they  say,  **  will  eflbct  but  little,  if 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  power  of  Con-  any.  reduction,  because  the  actual  legal  m.^Ytmm  an 

gross  is  ample  to  regulate  rates  and  &res  on  nilroads  rarely  chaiged  in  the  case  of  goods,  as  is  evident  from 

engaged  in  mterstate  oommeroe,  let  us  briefly  Inquire  the  existence  otepecial  ratee;  and  m  the  case  of  pas- 

as  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  its  exercise ;  sengers,  the  present  action  of  the  companies  in  carrv- 

the  extent  to  which  with  our  present  limited  infor-  ing  third-class  passengers  at  parliamentary  fares  Sr 

niation  on  the  subject  it  may  be  safely  exerted,  and  all  their  traint  shows  now  impossible  it  is  for  Puiia- 

the  results  probably  attainable  thereby.  ment,  or  any  other  authority,  to  determine  a  scale  of 

In  several  of  our  own  States,  and  in  nearly  all  the  maximum  onarges  which  shiail  continue  to  be  fair  and 

countries  of  Europe,  legislative  regulation  of  rates  liberal  to  the  pubUo  under  dumges  of  time  and  cir- 

and  Aires  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  form,  but  I  cumstances." 

have  yet  to  learn  that  such  experiments  nave  resulted  Each  and  all  of  these  modes  of  re^ralation  have  tibeir 

in  a  material  reduction  of  charges.  advocates  in  this  country  who  confidently  rely  upon 

In  England,  to  whose  railway  system  ours  corre-  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation.    Letns  ex- 

sponds  more  cdoselv  than  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  amine  them  witii  reference  to  the  practicability  and 

the  subject  of  regulation  has  been  discussed  for  more  expediency  of  their  adoption  by  Congress.    I  aasnme 

than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  experimented  upon  by  that  a  general  law  of  Congress  regulating  railway 

Parliament  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.    Com-  transportation,  to  be  successful  in  the  acoomplidi- 

menting  on  these  experiments,  the  Massachusetts  Bail-  ment  of  the  desired  object,  must  operate  faiily  and 

way  Commissioners  say :  jnstiy  upon  all,  and  that,  while  it  protects  the  public 

Nowhere  has  the  system  of  special  legislation  been  nwnnndne  exactions  JtmM^                         eqmlable 

more  iieralBtcnUy  followed,  and  nothing.  It  may  be  added,  «id  jnst  rights  of  stookholdera  who  have  bon^y  m- 

coald  nave  been  more  complete  than  iu  failure.    As  the  vested  their  money  m  railroads.    Any  thing  short  of 

result  of  forty  yean*  experience,  reviewed  in  the  recent  this  would  shock  the  sense  of  justice  and  fidr  play 

elaborate  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  amalgama-  which  distinguishes  the  American  people,  and  henoe 

tlon  of  railways.  It  may  be  said  that  the  English  lerisU-  ^ould  prove  a  fidluie. 

^rS.J'^Lnt^^r^J^n^^t^L  wh?5>  It  "JJS^ht  £  ^'  ^^  ««<'«V«  fM<«.-The  reasons  upon  whidi 

hfader     ^        prevented  any  thmg  which  it  sought  to  UiisfwWregSiion is  pronounced  "hnpScdcable" 

in  England  apply  with  much  greater  foroe  in  the  Uni- 

In  Ohio,  where  the  system  of  direct  regulation  has  tod  States, 

been  triea  for  several  years,  the  Railway  Commis-  Our  roads  are  much  longer.    Their  circamstanoes 

sioner,  In  his  report  for  1878,  says :  and  condition  are  less  unitbrm.    The  difierence  in 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  reiterate  the  experience  of  cost  of  construction  and  expense  of  working  different 

Ohio,  or  the  results  of  the  namerous  and  persistent  ef-  sections  of  the  same  road  u  greater.    There  is  less 

forts  of  her  Legislature  to  fix  upon  some  practical  and  uniformity  in  the  amount  or  business  on  diilerent 

'Tii^l;l^lS7SNr!i?HitS«^?«i^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  «^d  on  different  sections  of  the  same  road, 

omce  for  1869  gives  a  list  of  nine  dlstmct  rates  authorised  *  ^A  *v-*  _,„,ij  «,,;„  ^^^  .^o^  i^^ti^^  mtnn  ivw\  «wi* 

by  law  for  the  traneportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  ^.f**«  that  would  rum  one  road  «»^.  tJO^^  Pfr 

The  several  acts  since  passed,  and  labored  attempts  each  n^ue  would  be  excessive  on  another  that  cost  onlr 

session  to  devise  some  sy«tem  by  which  rates  can  be  jast-  $25,000  per  mile,  if  the  amount  of  busmess  on  each 

I7  regulated  by  law,  have  fhiled,  as  in  the  past,  to  accom-  be  the  same.    On  the  other  hand,  the  more  expensive 

pliah  the  object  desired.  road  could,  with  a  sufficiently  large  amonnt  of  busi- 

T    ^.          _^  ^    ,  o^/N  ^1.    y^        .    .  ness,  make  a  profit  at  rates  which  would  be  minoas 

In  his  report  for  1870  the  Commisaioner  says :  ^n  the  cheaper  one  with  a  small  amonnt  of  bnmness. 

*There  is  not  a  railroad  In  the  State,  whether  operated  And,  even  on  the  same  roacL  a  rate  that  would  be  ex- 

imder  a  special  charter  or  the  general  law,  upon  which  cessive  on  one  section  would  not  pay  the  miming  ex- 


The  railway  commission  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  rate  per  mile  that  other  local  freights  pay  for  oar- 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  subject,  embracing  the  riago  over  a  like  distance,  on  the  same  rcMid,  which 
railway  systems  of  foreign  conntries,  and  the  various  cost  $5,000,000.  Distance,  also,  is  an  important  ele- 
attempts  at  regulation  in  the  United  States,  pronounce  ment  in  the  economy  of  itulway  transportation,  but 
legishitive  regulation  of  rates  and  fiire  impracticable,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  in  £»<»  always  the 
and  recommend  **  the  control  and  reffuloHon  <f  ike  most  imi>ortant  element.  Extortionate  chargea  for 
vhoU^  through  the  ownerehip  and  management  of  a  short  distances,  and  unjust  discriminations  against 
part.^^  certain  points,  afford  good  ground  for  oomplaint,  and 

The  parliamentary  committee  of  1872.  after  elabo-  doubtless  demand  a  remed^',  but  that  remedy,  to  be 
rately  reviewing  all  the  various  modes  ot  railway  reg-  effective,  must  be  based  upon  sound  principles.  It  is 
Illation  that  have  been  proposed  and  tried  in  Great  a  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that 
Britain,  many  of  which  correspond  with  those  on  it  actually  costs  more  per  mile  to  tnms]^rt  a  short 
which  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  in  this  country,  cHstanoe  them  a  long  one :  and  this  principle  has  re- 
state their  conclusions,  drown  from  forty  years'  ex-  ceived  universal  recognition  by  railway  managers, 
porience,  as  follows:  In  Belgium,  where,  tlirough  state  management,  the 
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oheapest  and  in  many  reapeets  the  beat  railroad  sya-  role  of  obaivea  baaed  upon  cost  and  profit,  we  muat 

tern  in  ezistenoe  haa  been  developed^  the  chiuciges  on  investigate  uioroughlv  tne  circumatances  and  condi- 

fourth-dasa  gooda  are  graded  according  to  distance,  tiona  or  eveiy  one  oi  the  thirteen  hundred  roads. 

•8  follows :  We  must  know  all  about  each  individual  road,  its 

on,  Bdgvin  BaUways,  ^^^  3^1^^  ^^  ^j^^  proportion  of  the  proflta^aiged  to 

15  miles 2.54  capital  account  should  have  been  chiuged  to  expenses. 

81  miles 1.86  Having  completed  this  detailed  investi^tion,  which 

46  miles 1.66  would  necessarilj  involve  an  examination  and  road- 
ie mile* 1.38  justment  of  the  accotmts  of  the  company  from  its  or- 

2  JJmJJ J'qI  ganization,  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  its  profits. 

iS  miles".".' \\'\ !!!!!*'!."!      SI  In  order  to  a4}u8t  chaiges  to  profits  by  a  general  rule 

194  miles'.  !.*.!!!!!!!*.!.'!.'!!.!!..'.'!! .'.'..'.' ! ! . '.     M  of  law.  we  must  know  what  the  actual  prolits  are  now, 

189  miles 80  and  what  they  will  be  in  the  Aiture.    This  requires  a 

165  miles 74  knowledge  of  its  grades  and  curvatures;  thecostof 

A  similar  decrease  in  rates  in  proportion 
of  distance  prevails  in  every  country  in  £u] 

naay  add  on  every  road  in  the  United  States.'  „i.:-t.  s*  — rn  v  •  j    *i:   ^    j-*-      --  j   i.  — 

-f  he  enforoemeLt  of  equal  mileage  rates,  instead  of  J^^^^  t^^^  JlSSSIS^^i  ?®  condition  and  charao- 

bringing  reUef  to  the  piiiucers  uiSie  distint  interior  ^  °Vn»  ^S'SSilS^^Lt^v  t^Tf^wV/w w'^J^m 

of  the  continent,  wolild  add  veiy  hirgely  to  their  "^^^cs,  and  roll^Hitoo^ 

present  burdena?    The  average  Charges  ir  traua-  S^:^!^??!^  *^TUS''  ■*?^f  °^  "T*?.!?^^^ 

porting  all  freighU  on  the  lading  trimk  lines  be-  5^  of  summer  it  will  probably  encounter;  ancL 

twel^Chicagolnd  New  Yorkrinr872,  was  about  U  ?S*Sf 'i?®  ^??^  which  mQ  result  from  ^dente  ot 

cent  per  topper  mile,  which  on  a  bukhol  of  wheat  «?  ^^-    ^f  ^mpleted,  we  must  study  caroftOly 

would  amount  to  about  44  cento.    The  actual  average  S^  ^"^  ^  '^  *^^JP  ^  to  know  what  relation 

chazge  by  mil,  per  bushel,  was  83*  cents.    Henoe,^  S^^J.^S^^'^lf*^'*  '^^Z?'^  ^^"  ^  T^y  ""^^^-^^^^ 

equ2  mflew  iiite  on  thise  lines,  if  wWusted  upon  ^>?!??If  ^^°  5 ,7^*  "^"^^^  T^  ^  ^^ 

t^e  baSTof  their  average  charged,  would  have  re-  Jl''^^^*  ^^  ^  the  busmess  mtereste  of  the  coun- 

duced  the  value  of  thell3,000,W  bushels  of  wheat  ^^  ^^aZ  "^    a  ^^  .expense  of  oanyinff  a  ton  of 

and  com  moved  that  year  aW  10  cents  per  busbeL  «^^  «^<><^  twentv-flve  miles  per  hour  exceeas  that  of 

amounting  to  an  aggigate  loss  to  the  producers  of  **S?P«  1*^  v^^^^J?  ^^  ?^®*  ^^  ^^"f*        -.x. 

$21,000\000,  with  nTcofnpensating  gain  to  the  cou-  ^^1^"^  ^^  have^thus  mfonnea  oWvea  with  rea- 

Bunlera;   And  as  the  price  of  wL^a!  and  com  at  the  ^^^^^1^^?  "'.  ^?¥^  ^  all  these  details,  and 

West,  as  well  that  part  which  remains  at  home  aa  "^^  T^J^^  "4S^*.  ^^  T"^^  "7.^"^  ^  P'!7 

that  which  is  sent  abroad,  is  fixed  by  the  market  Pf!^J=^if^,'^5''^^®  ?J®*^,?"  f  J^^^^^^^ 

i>rice  in  Liverpool  less  thTcost  of  tran/portation,  the  ^XJ}Z}^h.'±^^.^  ^r^.J'^.>^^;..lLt% 
loss  to  the  Northwestom  States  on 
of  that  year,  estimatod  at  over  900,( 

would  have  amounted  to  the  enormous'  sum  of  $90,-  .  -  j^.  „  .^kw : ♦i^    s *s    i 

000,000.    Such  a  law,  if  permanenUy  enforced,  wJulJ,  "S^^J  ?i??^y'^*'^^JPP®'5*'^f  ^  ^^T?'^' »»    t 

by  the  reduction  of  10  cento  per  bushel  on  Se  valui  .^^^^t*/'^*'^. ';*^^  ^,  ««^  •(^'^:  Z^ 

ol  the  cereal  crop  of  the  Norttwest,  reduce  the  value  J^^^L^^^^^'Jlf  n^^S^J^i^^  J,^^^ 

of  the  farms  in^^that  section  by  an  amount  which  1^!^  "?«l^?i,C  ill^^^^^ 

SS^'c&to^Nr^o^''^"^^  «tos  aretsti^KsT^fn^^ 

thf^;sfetv"^^L^lfaSS?ir^'ai^^  Slr^u^s^l^V^d  S^d^^^^^ 

S'ose'SetoSS^^l  S^CdTSbut  uToulS  ^derstood  in  order  to  establish  a  standard  of  redu^ 

tend  to  destroy  whatever  of  competition  now  exists.  "7**  „  n^,..  j.„7  ^^^*^,^  «^  ^^„  n    c*«f:««  ♦»,«;• 

TbU  «.«*  5,  deLn^trated  by  the  ?jer.tion  ot^pro  reLJt^TLu'^^ ^  ^i^elWUX 

rata  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois.    At  many  pomto  m  ir^..7.    *^   wuwmmwu  i,u»b  mm  lucwuu  v«  a«^ui» 

that  State  the  people  have  contributed  Uige?y  to  aid  ^SSitert  ]^^^^^^f^^ ^^IHt^H^'A^^l  ^r^A 

the  constructioi  o£  a  second  road  for  the  puipose  of  ™?l*^  committee  ft^m  whose  report  I  have  quoted 

securing  competition.     The  two  roads  are  not  the        ^' 

same  length.     But  the   law  save  that  both  shall       How  is  It  to  be  performed,  and  by  whom  r    Ifltlsto 

charge  the  same  rate  per  mile.    The  longer  one,  be-  be  purely  arbitrary,  If  no  mie  i»  to  be  laid  down  to  guide 

inir  compelled  to  charge  more  to  the  common  point  of  the  revisers,  the  power  of  revision  will  amount  to  a 

dStinatfon,  is  of  couree  driven  out  of  competition,  S^rtfir^rtw^rl^HUmSI^^o^iS^ntiS^^^ 

^-,j  41,^  «v^«i.».  xv^«  4.^\^r^«  «  ^r^«.^n.^1»rv^4■v.A  w,-,ai^^«a  oot  liKeiy  tAst  Farllameot  wonla  attempt  the  exercise 

«id  the  shorter  one  takes  amononoly  of  the  business.  ^^  ^^y  .^^h  power  itoelf,  still  less  that  It  would  confer 

The  people  who  have  contnbutod  to  build  competmg  gnch  a  power  on  any  subonilnate  authority, 
roads  thus  find  themselves  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of 

transportation  for  others  who  have  been  less  enter-  Assuming  for  the  present  that  Congress  would  at- 
prising.  A  general  pro  rata  law  applied  to  the  whole  tempt  the  cxeroise  or  a  power  from  which  the  Parliar 
country  would  indefinitely  multiply  such  e\il  resulto  ment  of  England  shrinkB,  let  us  inquire  how  such  re- 
at  competing  pointo,  without  any  compensating  bene-  vision  of  rates  can  be  made  in  this  country.  Shall  it 
fits  at  other  places.  The  non-competing  pointo  would  be  done  by  Congress  itoelf,  or  by  some  tribunal  act- 
not  be  benefited,  for,  if  by  reason  of  low  rates,  at  the  Ing  under  ito  authority?  Surely  not  the  latter,  for 
point  of  competition,  a  laxvoly-lncreased  traffic  should  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is  only  a  dele- 
bo  created^  m>m  which  the  company  could  make  a  gated  power,  whicn  it  cannot  delegate  to  another.  The 
small  profit,  it  would  be  enabled,  to  the  extent  of  revision  must,  therefore,  be  made  by  Congress  itself, 
BUi&h  profit,  to  reduce  the  rates  at  the  intermediate  if  at  alL  It  is  said  in  tne  English  reporto  that  **  tho 
point.  T&te»  in  the  case  of  all  the  flrreat  companies  are  num- 

capital. 


are 


Britain  with  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  nulway,  what  it  connecto,  ito  scores  of  special  rates,  and  ito  numer- 
shall  be  said  of  the  United  States  with  their  seventy  ous  dassiflcations  of  ffoods*  A  bill  which  should 
thousand  miles  1    In  order  to  esteblish  intelligentiy  a    enumerate  them  all,  if  such  a  bill  could  be  framed, 
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oould  hardly  be  road  through  during  the  session,  and,  not  ezpeofe  to  see  this  evil  aggrsvated  to  sn  extant 

if  read,  not  one  member  m  a  dozen  would  be  the  even  more  alArming  than  at  prMentf 

wiser.    If  Congress  should  undertake  the  periodical  Such  a  limitation  of  diTidends  would  also  tend  to 

revision  of  rates  on  the  70,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  disoourage  the  oonstruotion  of  new  and  eompetiiff 

United  States,  it  must  remain  in  constant  session  and  roods  in  looalitiee  where  they  are  needed,  for  capiS 

devote  its  attention  exclusively  to  this  work.  will  not  readily  seek  investment  where  the  profito  an 

6.  ^*JJb8oluUlimiiaiion  of  dividends." — ^^^  This  form  limited,  unless  it  be  aooompanied  with  a  goazusea 

of  proposed  regulation  assumes  that  the  passenger  and  which  no  one  proposes  to  give.   This  is  illustratad  br 

shipper  will  receive,  in  the  shape  of  reduced  fares  the  fact  that  a  bond  of  w  New  York  Central  Bail- 

and  chai]^es,  whatever  excess  of  profits  may  remain  road,  which  guarantees  6  per  oent.,  is  worth  as  moeh 

after  "ptmn^  to  the  shareholder  the  limit  allowed  by  in  the  market  as  its  stock  on  the  expectation  of  8  per 

law.''    It  mvolves  the  power  of  revision,  and  the  cent. 

necessity  for  accurate  and  detailed  information,  re-  A  law  of  Congress  establishing  this  form  of  renla- 

ferred  to  under  the  forms  of  regulation' already  dis-  tion  would,  even  if  practicable,  afford  no  reiief/buL 

cussed,  and  henoCj  in  its  practiciu  application,  would  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  result  in  a  withdrawal  or 

encounter  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  dimculties  therein  every  inducement  to  economy;  in  increased expeadi- 

mentioned.    In  England  it  is  pronounced  "  impossi-  tures  and  wasto ;  in  enhanced  prices  for  inferior  K^ 

ble  and  undesirable."    *^  Impossible,"  because  it  in-  vice  ;  in  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  reprehensibk 

vol ves  the  necessity  ot  judging;  ^^  what  rates  will  enable  practice  of  stock-watering,  and  in  speaal  contnau, 

the  company  to  make  the  given  dividend  on  a^ven  jobbery,  and  favoritism. 

capital,"  ana  of  determining  ^^  what  are  the  proper  ex-  6.  ^''iHvtsufn  o/proJUa  hwond  a  eeriain  Umit  hdven 

pensea  of  the  companies  and  what  economies  they  can  ths  companies  ana  ihe pvhUe," — ^This  is  a  modiflcstbn 

practise."    These  are  declared  to  be  *'  matters  which  of  the  last-named  proposition,  and  is  dengued  to 

require  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  tfaerein 

managers  themselves,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  auggested.    The  theory  upon  which  it  proceeds  is, 

any  government  department  to  do  it  for  them  is  im-  that  a  certain  limit  being  nxed  the  excess  should  be 

posnole,  unless  the  agents  of  the  government  were  to  divided  between  the  companies  and  the  publie,  ooe 

undertake  on  amount  of  interference  with  the  internal  portion  being  added  to  the  dividend  and  the  remainder 

concerns  of  the  companies  which  is  neither  desirable  being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  charges^    It  is  troe, 

nor  practicable."    *^  Undesirable,"  because  it  would  this  metnod  would  partially  obviate  the  objecdoa 

encourage  extravagance,  stock-waterlog,  and  corrup-  uiged  against  an  absolute  Uimtadon  of  dividend,  be- 

tion.  cause,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  might  be 

The  assumption  that  what  is  withheld  from  the  added  to  the  proflte  of  the  company,  an  inducement  to 

shareholders  would  be  available  for  reduction  of  rates  economy  would  exist    But  other  difficulties,  which 

is  declared  to  be  a  "  fiillacy,  because  the  company,  in  Great  Britiun  are  declared  to  be  *^  inaupenbk," 

having  no  interest  in  making  more  than  the  flxea  would  remain.    It  would  involve  the  obnoxious  task 

rote  of  proAt,  will  have  every  inducement  to  use  up  of  selecting  special  traffic  and  apedxil  tates  for  redae- 

the  surplus  in  needless  expenditure."    *^  The  result,  tion,  and  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  smonnt  or 

therefore,  of  limiting  the  dividends  of  companies  description  of  any  particular  reductions,  and  in  who^e 

would  be  to  deprive  them,  monopoliste  as  they  are,  fkvor  they  should  be  made.    A  regulation  of  i3s» 

or  will  be,  of  the  ordinary  motives  for  efficiency  or  kind  was  once  adopted  in  Enf  hmd,  but  it  never  wea: 

economy,  and  to  impose  upon  government  or  Parlia-  into  effect.    It  Jias  been  tried  in  France,  but,  <m  anh 

"fics- 
hjs 
L  abandoned^  and  one-fial/the  surplus  ^ 

or  to  take  out  of  Ihelr  hands  the  management  of  their  paid  into  the  national  treaauiy.    There  is,  tHerefore, 

own  affairs."  but  little  encouragement  to  try  the  experiment  in  this 

The  reasons  thus  forcibly  presented  against  an  ab-  country,  where,  by  reason  of  tne  laiger  number  of  our 
solute  limitation  of  dividend  are  quite  aa  applicable  roads,  and  the  greater  diversity  of  oonditions  and  of 
to  the  railroad  system  of  America  as  to  that  of  £ng-  traffic,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  aversion  of  our  peo- 
land.  It  is  surely  undesirable  to  increase  the  present  pie  to  meddlesome  governmental  interference  in  pn- 
extravagance  and  waste  in  railway  management.  It  vato  affairs,  vastiy  greater  difficulties  would  be  en- 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  railway  managers  to  countered  than  in  France  or  England, 
keep  their  dividends  within  the  prescribed  limito,  7.  *'^Maaeim'mn  rato."^t  is  doubUess  entirelj  pne- 
without  a  decrease  of  rates,  by  increasing  their  own  ticable  for  State  Legislatures  to  establish  aMzwsfi 
compensation,  by  special  contracts  for  tiie  enrichment  rates  which  will  affora  a  remedy  for  local  extoitioca 
of  favorites,  and  by  other  means  but  too  well  known,  and  discriminations :  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain 
K  the  dividend  could  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  cases  such  rates  may  be  established  by  act  of  Congresa 
fixed  amount,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  com-  with  beneficial  results.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  Sows 
pany  to  do  only  enough  business  to  produce  that  general  law  of  Congress,  establishing  maxima  rates, 
sum,  and  hence  if  the  movement  of  1,000,000  tons  at  can  be  fhuned  that  will  materially  c^op^H  the  cost  oi 
two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  of  2,000.000  tons  at  one  transport  on  existing  lines  of  railway  between  the  in- 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  would  produce  the  profit  terior  of  the  continent  and  the  seaboiud.  The  in- 
limited  to  the  coinpany.  the  lesser  amount  of  work  telligent  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  reqiure  an 
would  be  preferred.  Tne  direct  inducement,  there-  investigation  of  all  the  fiicts,  circumstauoea,  and  con- 
fore,  would  be  to  increase  the  price  and  diminish  the  ditions  mentioned  under  the  propoaitiona  Just  dii- 
traffic,  thereby  giving  to  the  public  an  inferior  ser-  cussed,  and  hence  would  involve  the  difficulties  there- 
vice  at  on  enhanced  cost.    It  is  apparent,  also,  that  in  suggested. 

another  result  would  be  to  stimulate  stock-watering,  A  commission  witii  autiiority  to  establish  mozina 

which  has  already  become  so  offensive  to  the jpubUc,  rates,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts,  has  been  sog^ 

and  which  has  so  l^gely  increased  the,  cost  of^  trans-  gested  as  the  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  list 

portation;  for,  if  the  shareholder  can  receive  only  a  stated.    But   Congress  acts  onfy  under   delegated 

certain  fixed  dividend  on  the  amount  of  his  capital,  powers,  and  a  senous  constitutional  question  ari»?s 

he  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  some  plausible  excuse  whether  it  can  delegate  its  powers  to  another  tribunal 

for  increasing  his  stock.  I  believe  it  is  a  weil-aettied  principle  of  law  that  an 

One  of  the  chief  motives  for  the  practice  of  stock  agent  cannot,  without  the  authority  of  his  prioctpal, 

inflations  which  prevails  on  some  of  our  leading  roads  delegate  his  powera  to  another  agent :  else  such  buIh 

is  the  fear  of  offending  public  sentiment  by  an  exhibit  agent  may  again  delegate  them,  ana  ao  on  without 

of  actual  profits.    When  public  sentiment  shall  have  limit.    Awsnming.  however,  that  no  oonstitutiooal 

'  orydtallizod  into  a  law  of  absolute  limitation,  may  we  difficulties  exist,  tne  expediency  of  dothing  the  Presi- 
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dentinal  power  to  appoint  oomnussionoTB  auihorized  only  maximum  that  conld  be  agreed  npon  was  bo  mach 

to  establish  rates  that  wiU  increase  or  diminish  the  JjfJff^  the  charge  then  actoallj  made  to  coal-owners 

dividends  on  over  $8,000,000,000  of  railway  capital  is  ^J^«  coal-owners  feared  it  would  lead  to  a  rise  in  that 

seriooaly  questioned.    If  tiiere  is  any  truth  in  the  oft-  "*"6«' 

repeatea  assertions  that  railway  companies  already        Captain  H.  W.  Tyler,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 

exerdse  a  corrupting  influence  over  legislative  bodies,  of  the  railway  department,  Board  of  Trade,  says : 
what  mar  we  expect  when  the  powers  which  now  be-         The  attempt  to  limit  rates  and  ftiret  by  the  principle 

long  to  Congress  shall  be  translerred  to  a  commission  of  fixing  a  maximum  has  almoft  always  flailed  in  prac- 

whose  duties  will  require  them  to  decide  what  profits  tice,  and  Is  almost  always  likely  to  £all,  for  the  simple 

shall  bo  made  upon  tnis  immense  capital  f  reason  that  the  parliamentary  committees  and  aathorl- 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  FranSs  Adams,  Jr.,  I  H?'  *VL^^**??  ^^^  Umita  »re  decided  cannot  do  othor- 

«-t   141-  ;7  ]wv7^:ot««V^fik;.iTofl  /^773>Xi.>^/^*i  a^^n.^i  {a  "^8®  than  allow  some  margin  between  the  actual  prob- 

juik,  "  Is  It  consistent  ^th  ideas  of  common-sense,  is  .^.e  rate,  so  flir  as  they  canTorecast  It,  and  the  maxAmm 

It  witmn  the  bounds  of  reason,  to  suppose  that  the  nte;  and  cannot  foresee  the  contingencies  of  oompeti- 

man  who  owns  will  not  do  his  best  to  control  the  man  tion,  of  increase  in  quantities,  of  fhcllltles,  or  economy 

who  regulates  i"    The  immense  money  power  with  In  working,  or  of  alteration  In  commercial  conditions 

which  such  a  commission  would  have  to  contend  may  which  may  oocar  lu  the  course  of  years  after  such  limits 

)>e  appreciated  from  the  fiict  that  in  1878  the  gross  re-  ^^^  ^^«"  arranged  by  them- 

ceipta  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  amounted        The  practical  results,  in  the  matter  of  charges  at- 

to  over  1478,000,000.   The  proposed  commission  is  to  tamed  under  the  various  systems  ot  management  and 

have  discretionary  power  to  mcreaso  or  dmiimsh  this  governmental  regulation,  are  shown  by  the  foUowing 

enormous  revenue.    Five  per  cent,  reduction  would  comparative  statement    Qreat  Britain  may  represent 

cost  the  companies  over  $20,000,000.    Five  per  cent,  the  system  of  direct  govemmentcd  r^gfulation  without 

increase  would  enable  them  to  place  ten  millions  financial  aid ;  Fiance,  the  system  of  miandal  aid  with 

'*'  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,^'  and  to  make  as  the  most  rigid  surveillance  and  regulation ;  Belgium, 

much  more  by  the  operation.   I  am  inclined  to  think  the  system  of  indirect  regulation  of  the  whole  through 

much  that  is  said  a^ut  the  use  of  money  by  railway  state  ownership  andmanagement  of  a  patt.and  enSre 

corporations,  in  infiuendng  legislation,  is  bom  of  non-interference  with  the  private  corporations  except 

the  imagination,  or  perhaps  of  the  spirit  of  calumny  in  matters  of  safety  and  poUoe.    The  Qhaigesper  ton 

whioh  disgraces  the  period  in  which  we  Uve.    But  1  per  mile  on  fourth-class  goods  on  the  leading  railways 

confess  that,  so  long  as  poor  human  nature  remains  iq  each  country  and  under  each  system,  for  the  dis- 

imchangped,  I  hesitate  to  expose  it  to  temptations  so  tanoe  stated,  are  as  follows : 
powerful  as  would  be  encountered  by  such  a  oommis- 

bion.    EspedaUy  do  I  hesitate  to  place  the  interests  ^    ,.     ,     ,       ^  *?*^I  BRiTAnT.  O"*^ 

of  the  public  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  to  be  sub-  ^^^^  London  &  Southwestern  and  London  A 

jecfced  to  Budi  temptS^ns.  ?efmUe'''"°  ^"^'^'  '°'  ^^  """'"'  ^^  '°''  8 16 

Nor  am  I  inclined  to  confer  on  any  executive  officer  On  the  Great  Northern'  Raiiway,  for  iw  miles;  per 

of  the  Government  power  so  unlimited  as  the  appomt-        ton  per  mile 4.4 

ment  of  such  a  commission  would  give.  On  the  Oreat  Northern,  London,  Chatham  A  Dover 

But  granting  that  the  commission  be  honestly  ap-        Bailways,  for  198  miles,  per  ton  per  mile 4.6 

nointeS,  and  composed  of  men  whose  integrity  shfil  ^'^S^SiwLKS^SiS^iL^^rJriSff^nffi!.^^ 

Lid  defbance  to  testation,  can  substantial  benefits,        }jj»;  Sfe^^^°*  Kallwaye,  for  604  miles,  per  ton  ^  ^ 

in  the  matter  of  reduced  charges,  be  reasonably  an-        ^         U4Vw^ 

Ucipated  from  their  action?  ^    .u   «     v*         T*.J^?k  ,  *       n  j. 

Maxima  rates,  whether  established  by  Congress  or  ^"^.^tl^^^^^J^JSttJ^^  *"  ^""  .  „4 

by  a  commissiSi,  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  the        ^''^^^^  °^*'  ^^  "^^•'  P*'  ^"^  P*'  "'"^ ^'^^ 

actual  oost  of  transportation  and  leave  a  margmlaige  ^      .^     «  ,  .  Bm^oxuM.  „  ^,  ^ 

enough  to  provide  a  feir  return  for  capital  honesfly  On  the  BeWnm  state  railways,  for  an  distonces 

invdted,  aid  to  cover  aU  contingencies.    The  actual        <»^e'  1"  °^««'  P«'  ^^  P"  "^^^ ^4 

average  charge  on  all  cereals  moved  by  the  trunk  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expe- 
llnes  of  railway  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in  rience  of  other  countries  affords  little  enoonngement 
lb72  was  less  than  12  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  to  seek  reduoed  railway  charges  through  direct  6ov- 
evidenoe  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Transportation  emment  regulation.  The  rates  both  in  England  and 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  movement,  exclusive  Fiance,  where  legislative  regulation  has  been  most 
of  interest  and  dividends,  was  from  8  to  9  mills  per  freely  practised,  are  higher  than  even  in  this  country 
tonpermUe.  Assumingtheoost  to  be  8i  mills,  there  upon  roads  doing  a  large  amount  of  business.  The 
would  be  left  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  diyi-  remarkably  low  rates  in  Belgium  famish  a  powerful 
dends  8i  mills.  The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  alignment  m  &vor  of  state  ownership,  and  also  in  con- 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  in  1872  was  1490,062,-  fijmation  of  the  principle  that  chMp  transportation  is 
975,  which,  at  81  mills,  gives  $4,166,185.  The  actual  to  be  obtained  only  through  oompdUion  under  gov- 
<»st  of  the  road,  with  its  equipment,  was  something  emmentiJ  controL 


charges  that  year  would  have  paid  a  little  less  than  adoption  by  Congress  of  any  one  of  the  seven  methods- 

10  per  oent.  on  the  cost  of  the  road.    Is  it  probable  of  regulation  just  mentioned  would  be  to  delude  the 

that  either  Congress,  or  a  commission,  could  have  pubhc  with  talse  hopes,  without  accomplishing  the 

established  a  TrutTimnm  rate  with  loss  margin  above  end  sought. 

actual  oost  than  the  rates  which  were  in  fact  imposed  I  I  believe  that  a  rule  of  mamma  chaises  may  be  es- 
In  practice  the  maxima  rates  established  bylaw  in  tablishod  by  the  States  which  will  prevent  local  ex- 
England^  Fiance,  and  Oermany,  are  seldom  charged,  tortious  ana  disciiminations,  and  also  that  in  certain^ 
The  parlianientary  committee  of  1872  say :  cases  Congress  may  impose  such  a  regulation  with. 
Legal  maxima  rates  afford  little  protection  to  the  f  d^ntage  to  the  public ;  but  I  am  oonjpelled  to  say 
pui^lSettiey  arellways  fixed  so  filch  that  it  Is,  or  ^lat,  m  my  ludgment,  cJUap  transportation  is  not  to 
becomes  sooner  or  Uter.  the  Interest  of  the  companies  to  be  secured  by  such  cong^sional  legislation.  AncL 
ourry  at  lower  rates.  The  same  thluf?  Is  true  of  terminal  as  the  adoption  of  ill-advised  measures  will  only  tend 
charges.  The  drcnmstances  are  so  various  and  so  con-  to  postpone  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object, 
BtanUy  changing  that  any  legal  maxima  which  might  ^  becomes  important  to  consider  well  our  action  be- 
now  be  fixed  would  probably  be  above  the  charges  now  £  enteriuff  upon  experiments,  the  uniform  failure  of 
actnaUy  made,  certamly  far  aboye  tho»»e  which  will  here-  ilii A"l:^*^"{^tljSTi!7^  «n  nfiiAi- 
after  be  made.  Indeed,  attempts  made  In  1861  and  1868  ^l^wli »  demonstrated  by  the  expenence  of  all  other 
to  fix  a  maximum  for  terminals  broke  down,  because  the  nations 
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There  are,  however,  certain  moasureB  which  may  to  compel  them  to  exerdae  greater  care,  instead  of 

be  adopted  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  inter-  inoreaalng  the  rate.    But,  even  if  it  should  oanae  an 

est,  amon^  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  increase  of  chaiges,  the  producer  would  then  lose 

.1.  FUbluxUion  of  rattt. — This  mode  of  regulation  only  the  actual  mcreased  rate,  instead  of  the  nnde- 

proceeds  upon  the  not  unreasonable  theory  that  the  fined  margin  between  1  and  10  per  cent.    A  oon- 

moral  restraintB  of  public  opinion  will  have  a  salutary  ffressional  regulation  of  this  kind  would  be  peculiar- 

affect  upon  the  companies,  and  that  suoh  publicity  Iv  applicable  to  ft^ight-lines  which  are  oi^ganized  for 

will  tend  to  insure  stability  and  oertaintv  to  the  buai-  the  express  purpose  of  oairyinff  on  interstate  tzaffie. 

nc83  of  transportation,  and  to  remove  the  discontent  8.  IcaUwaif  companUt^  J^rtigM-4inM,  and  other  com- 

and  suspicion  of  the  public    And  ftuthor,  it  is  bo-  mon  earrier$  tngag^  in  int^itaU  eommwee  tkould  be 

lieved  that  a  company  dealing  honestly  and  fiiirly  prohibiUd  from   diterimdnaUnff  between  pentHts  or 

should  court  pubUcity,  and  challenge  criticism,  by  placet;  and  especially  those  engagfed  in  carnring 

^ving  to  the  public  ever^  possible  fiiciJity  for  obtaining  iVeights  fVom  one  State  into  anothlBr,  whose  Enes 

mformation  regarding  its  charges  and  its  reasons  for  touch  at  any  river  or  lake  port,  should  be  prohibited 

making  them.  from  discriminating  against  such  porL    One  of  the 

It  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  UQJust  serious  evils  now  complained  of  is  that  by  an  nnfidr 

discrimination  against  one  locality  in  &vor  of  another,  acj^ustment  of  chains  the  public  is  denied  the  advan- 

or  in  &vor  of  one  description  of  trade  at  the  expense  tages  of  the  cheaper  transportation  afforded  bv  water- 

of  another ;  for  the  prevention  of  higher  rates  for  a  routes,  and  in  many  cases  the  buriness  of  suck  xirer- 

short  distance  than  for  a  longer  one,  and  of  uncertain-  ports  is  seriously  impaired  by  reason  of  such  dis- 

ty  and  fitvoriUam  by  means  of  special  contracts,  re-  criminations.    The  remedy  for  this  ovU  is  largely 

bates,  drawbacks,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  within  the  power  of  the  States.    For  instance,  freights 

means  by  which  a  rich  and  powerful  company  may  starting  ftom  the  interior  of  Iowa  for  the  East  are  ex- 

by  the  secret  adjustment  or  rates  impose  upon  the  clusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiat  State  until 

public,  and  render  fluctuating  and  precarious  the  they  cross  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  any  uiyiiat  di»- 

Dusiness  tTsnsactions  of  those  who  are. compelled  to  criminations  against  river  towns  within  her  borders 

use  its  line.  must  be  corrected,  if  at  all,  bv  the  authorities  of  thai 

On  this  subject  a  singular  imanimity  prevuls  in  State.    But  freights  from  Nebraska,  destined  for  the 

nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  Fiance,  Prussia,  East,  which  pass  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  mnat  be 

Au8tna.Sweden,  and  Belgium,  all  regard  it  as  impor-  regulated  in  this  re^^ud,  if  at  all,  by  the  G^eral 

tant  ana  insist  upon  its  enforcement    In  neariy  all  Oovemment.    It  is,  m  my  judgment,  clearly  -within 

of  those  countries  hand-books  are  published  giving  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  ui^just  disGriznlna- 

all  the  particulars  rogardiiu[  distance,  classification,  tions  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  and  m  all  others  in* 

rates,  special  tariffs,  eta    There  \a  no  doubt  that  a  volving  a  passage  through  two  or  more  States, 

viduable  reform  in  railway  mana^ment  may  be  at-  Other  matters  in  which  congressional  re^palatiosi 

tained  by  reguiiing  such  publication  in  this  country,  would  probably  effect  beneficiaTresults  are  discoased 

especially  if  it  be  accompanied,  as  in  several  European  in  the  report  I  have  submitted,  and  will  be  referred 

countries,  with  a  provision  prohibiting  an  increase  of  to  in  the  "  summary  of  conclusions  and  rcoommendA- 

ratos  without  reasonable  puolio  notice.  tions  "  to  which  I  will  presentiy  refer. 

As  many  of  the  causes  of  complaint  arise  fiY)mfluo<  While  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  relief 

ttiations,  discriminations,  and  favoritism  at  and  be-  re<^uired  in  the  matter  of  cheap  and  axf^U  oomznereial 

tween  points  entirely  within  a  State,  the  remedy  for  facilities  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  form  of  direct 

such  abuses  must  be  applied  by  the  State  Legislature,  congressional  regulation  of  ratea  and  iwes,  I  am  eqnal- 

if  at  all.  ly  well  assured  that  many  of  the  evils  and  abusea  in- 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  interstate  cident  to  our  present  systems  of  transpoitatioEi  may 

trafiic  is  alone  concerned,  for  which  the  remedy  is  be  remedied  oy  this  means.    Hence  it  is,  in  xny 

in  the  hands  of  Congress.  judgment,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  n&eaiu 

2.  Baikoay  companUe  thould  be  compelled  to  receipt  should  be  adopted  for  procuring  aocunte  infbimatMm 
for  mtafdUya/i%d  to  account  for  the  mm^  at  iU  point  of  on  which  intelligent  action  may  be  baaed.  The 
(/MtoA<rfM>».— The  enforcement  of  a  regulation  of  this  Constitution  having  confided  to  the  General  Ooveni> 
kind  upon  all  ndlway  companies  and  freight-line  or-  mont  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  it  be- 
ganixations,  employed  in  transporting  cereals  from  comes  a  matter  of  great  public  oonoem  tiiat  Congieaa 
one  State  into  another,  would  remedy  an  evil  of  no  be  fully  advised  upon  the  subieet 
small  magnitude,  and  one  which  fhlls  peculiarly  with-  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  the  establiihmeiit  of  a 
in  the  scope  of  national  power.  The  evidence  taken  Bureau  of  Commerce  in  one  of  the  Executive  I>epart> 
by  the  committee  shows  that  the  ^*  shortage  "  on  a  ments  of  the  Government,  whidi  ahi^  be  charged 
car-load  of  grain  transported  fh>m  Chicago  to  New  with  the  duty  of  collecting  frill  and  detailed  infbima- 
York  varies  from  i  to  10  per  cent.;  1  to  8  per  cent  tion  on  the  subject  of  internal  commerce  to  be  anno- 
being  not  uncommon.  Assuming  the  average  short-  ally  laid  before  Couji^ress,  and  to  this  end  such  Bareaa 
age  to  be  3  per  cent,  it  amounts  to  a  loss  of  8  cents  should  have  authority,  under  regulations  to  be  pro- 
per bushel  on  wheat,  when  the  market  price  in  New  scribed  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  to  reqidie 
York  is  $1.50 ;  a  loss  that  falls  wholly  on  the  shipper  sworn  returns  to  be  made  by  wl  ndlways  and  other 
from  the  Western  point  And  as  the  Western  buyer  common  caxriers  engaged  in  transporting  persona  or 
knows  by  experience  that  the  usual  loss  Ib  from  1  commodities  ftx>m  one  State  into  or  through  another. 
to  8  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  ^  I  will  say,  in  passing  fix>m  this  branch  of  the  sab- 
he  will  buy  on  a  mar^  laige  enough  to  cover  the  jeot,  that  m  mv  judgment  the  public  aerviee  would 
greatest  probable  deficit.  Hence  the  producer  has  to  be  greatiy  benented  by  the  organization  of  a  new  I>e- 
bear  a  loss  even  larger  than  the  actual  shortage.  It  partment,  to  be  called  the  *^  Department  of  Induskry^" 
may  be  said  that  a  uiw  compelling  the  carrier  to  re-  the  head  of  which  should  have  equal  rank  and  emolii- 
coipt  and  account  for  quantity  would  render  necesst^  ments  with  other  cabinet  officers,  and  be  dwiged 
rv  an  increased  charge  for  transportation.  This  is  with  the  supervision  and  care  of  tiieagrioultnralf  ootn- 
(fonbted  for  two  reasons :  First,  oeoause  the  water  merdal,  manufacturing,  and  mining  interests  of  the 
lines  now  account  for  quantity ;  and  as  the  railways  oountryj  in  so  lar  as  the  same  have  been  oonflded  to 
fix  their  prices  in  competition  with  the  water-routes,  the  national  Government  by  the  Constitutaoo.  la 
they  cannot,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  increase  every  other  commercial  nation  tiieae  great  interesta 
their  prices.  Second,  the  evidence  taken  b)^the  com-  are  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  miniatera  of 
mittee  shows  that  the  rule  of  railway  chaigesis,  ^*  How  cabinet  rank,  who  study  tiieir  necessities,  thdr  lela- 
much  will  the  article  bear !  '*  and,  as  they  usually  put  tions  to  each  other,  and  the  best  means  for  th^  pro- 
on  o^  t^  wiU  beoTy  when  not  in  competition  with  wa-  motion  and  encouragement  France  has  ten  depazt- 
ter,  it  is  likely  that  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  ments,  one  of  whion  has  charge  of  the  intereata  of 
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Great     iv.  ^'tiis  DiPROVEicxirr  jlsd  crbatiok  ov  wateb- 
of  whom  is  kouteb." 


"  agricultupe.  oommerce,  and  public  works." 
Briuun  has  tnirteen  cabinet  ministers,  one  ot^ 

r.  f!^tnl  of  fh«  M  of  PtJSlloVSrd^'^Bn'f?.'^  ^  ^^^  ^^  t^OTOugh  investigation  of  the  relative 

^tfrfrPT^^li^  .^^««^^f.SH  of^^            ?m^^r  "merits  Of  water  and  ilil  transpS-totion,  both  in  Eu- 

which  m  England  are  considered  of  »ttffi<aent  impor-  and  in  this  oountrv,  haa  oonvinoei  me  that  for 

tance  to  reqmre  the  services  of  two  cabinet  officers  are  Xheap,  hea^  and  bSty  articles,  whew  cost  is  a 

m  this  counter  confided  to  subordinates  and  clerks,  ^^^  important  element  tlin  time,  water  afford*  the 

°%7,¥Jt?,i^fft?^«^«.  fi,o  i;™5fn^  r.^^^y^^r^r.^rr.^  chcapcst  and  best  known  means  of  transport    In 

It  IS  true  that  under  the  limited  powers  of  our  Gov-  ^^^jT     ^j^  comparison,  and  m  the  concliSons  de- 

ermnent  such  a  Department  woidd  exercise  less  con-  duoedtherefrom,!  shall  rely  whoUy  upon  testimony 

trol  than  in  European  nations,  but  its  useMness  m  ^^  fr^m  ^Sd  opemtio^  by  wate?  and  ^r^ 

promoting  ttie  great  mdustn^  JSl®'!?**'  ?i^S  Pff  P]^  The  verdict  of  commerce  itself,  pronounced  up6n  var 

on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends,  ^ous  routes  and  under  diverse  circumstaneeCis  r«- 

wouldbeincalculabre.    The  organization  of  a  Uepart-  corded  in  the  followmg  fects : 

mcnt  of  Industry.has  not,  however,been  re«>mmend^  On  the  through  line%)m  the  Ohio  Eiver  toBoston, 

cd  by  the  committee,  and  I  wdlth^fore  defer  its  composed  of  lie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  aiicl 

turther  discuMion  until  some  ftiture  occasion.  ^^    5^    ^    Steamship  Company,  the  eammgs  were 

Belie™|  that  competition  among  railways,  when  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  one  in  favor  o^water,  counBng  the 

governed  Sy.  pnvate  mtereBte,  is  whoUy  ^re  lable  ^^^  distances  operated  by  each.         *         ^^ 

and  utterly  mefficient  that  direct  coni^ssional  q^  ^^  ^^^  l,/^^^^^  Baltimore  and  New  York, 

uUUon  of  rates  and  fares  may  cure  certam  evils  and  consisting  of  railway,  canal,  and  open  water,  and 

ubuaos,  but  will  never  pro vuie  such  commeraal  facih-  involving  payment  of  tolla  on  the  caiffi,  the  eaiiings 

ties  OS  the  necessiUes  and  best  interests  of  the  country  ^^^  rrorated  bv  allowing  the  vessels  185  milesfor 

demand,  let  us  inqmre,  by  what  means  may  they  be  ^  ^^  dlsUini^  of  280  mUes-making  nearly  two 

obtainedl                  ^    x   ^^  -  ^  ^  7^4%        x  to  one  in  favor  of  water. 

I  answer,  j7i«y  are  to  be  (ftaviud  only  through  com-  r^^^  ^^e  Railway  Company  and  the  steamers  fVom 

pet-Uwn  vnder  governmenial  oo^L  and  operating  j^^^  y^,,j^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  prorating  arrangement 

t/i/migh  cheaper  means  0/ transport  than  are  now  pro-  equivalent  to  three  to  one  in  favor  of^ter.   * 

jided ;  and^ich  cheaper  m^nsofti^nyH^        ordy  ^^om  Parkersburg  and  Cincinnati  the  airangement 

be ppnndedbu^ constructs  o/d^U-trachfreigU  |>otween  the  raUwavand  river  ateamera  allows  the 

raUways^  or  by  the  tm^rovement  and  creation  of  ioaUr-  ^^^  f^^  250  miles  by  water  aA  the  equivalent  of  125 

'"^Ji^"*'     1  j.«       *i.v         VI        *  z       X           _*  *.•  miles  by  rail,  being  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  river. 

The  solution  of  the  jproblem  of  ck^ip  transportation  r^^^  irangements  between  the  Erie  EaUway  Com- 

la  therefore  narrowed  down  to  the  consideration  of  ^^  ^^  lake-steamers  is  that  the  raUway  shaU 

these  altematove  propositions,  namely:  freight  rail-  fun^gii  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk, 

ways  under  governmental  control,  or  water-routes  ^nd  tiie  steamer-lines  terminal  fadUties  at  Milwau- 

open  to  free  oompetiUon.  j^ec  and  Chicago;  and  the  actual  distance  of  1,000 

,.,   <r,»^*««z«.  ..^^.....rv^  «^  ■.«..•».  ^-  «««  /N«  ^^»»  miles  is  prorated  at  212  miles,  making  nearly  five 

DOUBLE-TRACK  FREIGHT  RAILWAYS  TO  BE  OWNED  ^^    ^    ^^^  Vormout  Esilway  and  the  Northcm 

OB  CONTROLLED  BY  THB  OOVERmfEin*.  mJI         "^^"**«**    »  «i,u4v**w  j.»»xxTtMj    uiu.  «u«    a.w<Hu«.«u 

V*  wj^AjM/i^iiAi/  jiz  AM  uvrjuu»aLJu«i.  Transportation  Company  (steamer-lme)  constitute  a 

In  the  report  submitted  the  committee  have  did-  through  line  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  other  places 

cussed  at  considerable  len^h  the  merito  and  advan-  in  New  England.    The  distance  by  water  is  1,865 

ta^s  of  a  doublfi-track  freight  railway  between  the  miles,  and  uie  distances  b^r  rail  average  about  500 

Missiasippi  Hiver  and  New  Y  ork  City,  and  have  come  miles.    The  earnings  aro  divided  equally,  bein^  near- 

to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  railway  honestiy  con-  ly  three  to  one  in  &vor  of  water.    This  comparison  id 

structed  and  operated,  and  performing  an  amount  of  tne  more  valuable,  because  the  offloera  of  the  railway 

business  reasonably  to  be  anticipatec^  could  pay  all  compan^r  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 

expenses  together  with  a  ffur  return  on  ite  cost,  at  steamship  company,  and  hence  may  be  supposed  to 

rates  for  transportetion  of  fourth-class  freights  not  divide  according  to  actual  cost  of  service.    Mr.  Die- 

csoeedinff  *l\  znills  per  ton  per  mile.    At  this  rate  a  fendorf,  a^ent  of  the  steamboat  company,  testified 

ton  of  wheat  could  be  earned  from  the  Mississippi  that  this  division  of  earnings  ^^  is  predicated  upon  the 

Kiver  to  New  York  for  about  $8.25,  or  at  the  rate  of  cost  of  transportation." 

25  cents  per  bushel.    The  average  cost  during  the  The  Chesapeake  <s  Ohio  Bailway  prorates  with 

last  five  years  by  r^  has  been  about  $16.50  per  too,  vessels  on  tiie  Ohio  Elver  upon  the  basis  of  two  to 

or  at  the  rate  of  about  60  cents  per  bushel.    All  the  one  in  favor  of  the  river. 

da>ta  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  will  be  found  The  gross  eamings  on  the  through  line  from  Chi* 

in  full  in  the  evidence  and  report  submitted  by  the  cago  to  Now  Orleans,  via  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 

committee.    The  construction  of  such  a  line  would  way  to  Cairo  (865  miles),  and  thence  by  the  Missis- 

doubtiess  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  large  section  sippi  Eiver  to  New  Orleans  (1 ,050  miles),  are  divided, 

of  the  country,  but  other  sections  would  be  entitied  three-fifths  to  the  ndlroad  and  two-fifths  to  the  river ; 

to  equal  consideration,  and  if  one  such  road  should  making,  on  the  charge  of  $7  per  ton  from  New  Or- 

be  built  at  Government  expense,  fair  dealing  toward  leans  to  Chicago,  27  mills  per  ton  ner  mile  for  the 

those  sections  not  directiy  benefited  would  require  the  river,  and  11.5  mills  per  ton  per  mile  oy  the  railroad, 

construction  of  at  least  two  additional  lines,  costing  or  over  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

in  the  aggregate  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  against  the  current. 

hundred  mimon  dollan.    The  heavv  expenditure  re-  From  the    Kanawha  coal-mines  to    Huntington, 

quired,  and  otiier  considerations  01  a  political  and  West  Virginia,  the  distance  by  rail  is  67  miles,  ana 

economio  chxiracter  mentioned  ui  the  report,  have  in-  the  minimum  charge  for  transporting  coal  75^  cents 

duccd  the  committee  to  content  themselves  with  a  per  ton;  fh>m  the  same  coal-mines,  to  Cincinnati^ 

statement  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Ohio  Eiver^  the  distance  is  275  miles,  and 

from  such  improvements,  without  nuiTging  any  recom-  the  duu^  per  ton  ror  coal  transportation  is  50  cents ; 

mendations  on  the  subject,  excepting  in  so  fax  as  bein^  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  mdls  per  ton  per  mile 

they  have  suggested  railway  portages,  to  connect  by  nver^  and  11.2  mills  per  ton  per  mile  by  rail; 

natural  water-routes,  where  canals  may  be  considered  nearly  six  to  one  in  favor  of  the  river.    The  river 

impraotioable,  or  where  it  is  believea  that  compara-  rates  include  the  ratum  of  the  boats  to  the  ooal- 

tively  short  freight  railways  will  do  the  work  more  mines. 

clieaply  than  it  can  be  done  bv  water.  From  Pittoburg  to  New  Orleans,  Wa  the  Ohio  and 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  altema-  Mississippi  Eiven,  2,400  miles,  coal  is  tnuspOTted 

tive  measure  above  stated,  namely :  during  high  water  for  $1.60  per  ton^  or  at  the  rate 
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of  I  of  1  mill  per  toa  per  mile.    This  is  done  in  Many  other  illostnUdonft  on  Uiis  point  may  Iwfixmd 

barges,  and  in  very  large  quantities.  in  the  evidence  submitted  with  the  report  o$  ihe 

Tne  New  Orleans  Clmmber  of  Commerce  furnished  committee ;  but  these,  taken  from  all  pans  of  the 

to  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of  the  actual  oountry  and  ftom  all  Idnda  of  WBter-carnage— br 


eicpense  was  ^g  of  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile,  or  at  the  the  means  by  which  cheap  transportation  maj  bit 

rate  of  5i  mills  per  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  entire  cored, 

distance.    Also  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenses  The  experience  of  other  countries  accords  with  oo: 

of  the  steamer  John  F.  Telle,  1,650  tons'  capacity^  own  upon  the  relative  cheapness  of  water  and  nil 

value  $65,000,  showing  a  cost  per  ton  per  mUe  oi  transport,  and  the  effective  competition  between  thtoL 

8.47  mills,  or  at  the  rate  of  it  cent  per  bushel  of    ''"  ^ — ^'"^  — ' ^'' " ''^  "  -^ 

wheat  for  the  whole  distance.    Neither  of  ^^'  '    " 

two  cases  includes  any  profit  to  the  carrier  „           .   .     * 

est  on  tne  cost  of  vessels.  oal  means  of  securing  that  end,  and  that  the  only  efiicct- 

The  average  cost  of  freight  fVom  Cincinnati  to  ual  and  reliable  competition  which  can  be  expeoti 

New  Orleans  bv  water  is  stated  by  a  joint  committee  is  between  railways  and  artificial  water-lineft.   h 

of  t^e  Board  or  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  France,  where  competition  has  always  been  disooim- 

the  former  city  to  be  H  mills  per  ton  per  mile.    The  tenanced,  it  has  been  found  neoessaiy,  in  some  case^ 

same  average  charge  exists  from  LomsvUle  to  New  in  order  to  prevent  it,  to  authorize  the  railwajs  &> 

Orleans.    Even  on  the  Tennessee  liivcr,  which  is  purchase  the  canals.    Throughout   the  commerdJ 

hardly  navieable  for  want  of  proper  improvements,  world  the  unvarying  testimony  of  practicid  resuka  L* 

the  charge  oetween  Enoxville  and  Chattanooga  is  that  water  is  the  natural  competitor  and  only  efiS^vc 

ozilv  about  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  regulator  of  railway  transportation. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  Erie  Canal  In  view  of  these  Ihcte,  and  particularly  of  the  beae- 

and  competing  railways  summarizes  a  portion  of  the  flcial  results  produced  by  competition  anbxded  by  the 

benefits  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  former :  great  northern  water-route ;  of  the  verdict  of  coa- 

From  1854  to  1864  the  total  number  of  tons  moved  merce  iuself  as  exnrossed  in  the  prorating  ansoge- 

one  mile  by  the  New  York  Central  Bailway,  was  ments  between  railways  and  water-lines;  andofiLe 

2,182,073,612,  and  bv  the  Erie  Bailway  2,587,274,914  reduced  rates  caused  by  even  the  mostinefflcieatuti- 

tons ;  by  the  New  York  canals  8,175,803^065  tons ;  fidal  water-channels  (such  as  the  Ohio  <anals),  tLe 

and  t^e  average  charges  of  the  Central  Bailway  were  conclusion  is  that  for  all  coarse,  cheap,  and  harr 

2.6  cents,  Erie  Bailway  2.22  cents,  and  the  canals  .91  commodities,  water  is  much  the  cheapest  knowii 

cent  per  ton  per  mile.    Had  the  freights  which  were  means  of  trsoiBport ;  and  that  for  lox^  distanceft,  is. 

carried  by  canal  for  the  ten  years  been  carried  by  rail,  which  a  laive  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  oommooUj 

the  additional  freight  charges  would  have  amounted  is  consumed  by  tine  cost  of  carriage,  water-chanoela 

to  $122,687,045.97.  will  always  be  an  element  of  prime  impoxtanoc  ii: 

Hon.  Joseph  Utley,  president  of  the  Illinois  &  Mich-  any  successful  solution  of  the  transportation  qoes&on. 

igan  Canal,  furnishes  the  committee  with  the  data  fW>m  The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Com- 

which  the  following  comparison  of  charges  is  made.  ^anyt  in  his  recent  report,  pronounces  canals  *'  & 

^            .,       ,           ^     ^-L    ^         ^    ^        '     u  fwlure,"  and  assures  his  stockholders  that  they  "bATfi 

OompmHve  eharatifar  iU  tranMoH  of  gratn  to  notiiing  to  fear  from  tiiis  tiireatened  rivalr? .»' 

Ohtem  byraa,  from  powts  100  m%le9  distant  on  iTiTquite  certain  he  did  not  always  entertMn  that 

five  d\ftrtnt  railroads :  opinion ;  for  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  zm  miles, 

Average  ehargeper  IdOpou/ndefor  100  milee,  have  been  purchased  or  leased  by  his  company,  ekiier 

riKi^..,^  w««ir  T-i-,»;i  j^  t>.^M«                               ^^^  ^  prevent  their  competition,  or  because  they  can 

ChlS|?:»??U.5SSA^^^^^^^                                       14  «^rry  cheaper  than  tile  ndlioal    Some  of  tiiein  have 

Chlc4o&  NorSiweBtem..... 18  ttjoe  been  improved  at  large  expense,  and  even  li«i 

Chicago  &  Alton 13  which  run  parallel  with  the  Pennsylvania  Kailtrir 

Illin^s  Ceotral 16  are  now  operated  by  it.    That  company  can  harily 

TU-*  ««.«■  »«»»4  ^«A\^¥\.r.  ««!„  ^««  oflj^^i-^j  -u^  be  accused  of  the  blunder  of  sustaining  an  effete  moda 

The  first-named  road  is  the  only  one  affected  by  ©f  transportation, 

water  competition.            _               THg  efforts  wb 


of  navigation 

which  arguments  have  been  adduced  against  artificial  J^n'^',;  pSiriJ^"^e8e  "feni^" 

water-ways.    But  even  the  Ohio  c^als,  oidy  fortv  ThTphlladelpya  &  Beading  Bailioad  Compttv 

teet  wide   four  feet  deep,  partuiUy  filled  wit£  mud,  tnmsports  freight  (principally&on,  coal,  and  oiher 

and  capable  of  passing  vessels  of  only  65  tons'  bur-  mu^efals)  at  leis  cc^st  per  ton  per  mfle  tSn  anv  other 

den,  are  by  no  means  an  entire  failure.    True,  tiiey  j^^^  (^  ^^  UnUed*Ttates,  yet  tiiis  compiiy  also 

do  not  compensate  the  lessees  who  operate  them,  operates  two  canals.     ^"^^^  '  ^^  "^^^ 

S?'/lS®L^tT^liIw!''f^*°r.f^tS^^?ii  ^^ -1*^^^  ^^'  "  "  true  tiuit  canals  of  small  size,  which  do  not 

to  a  ve'^  oonaiderable  extent,  hold  ^e  it^ways  in  eonnect  natural  navigable  waters,  or  wMch  have  no: 

check  and  regukte  tiieir  charges.    Hon.  Beiy  amm  ^he  facilities  for  tianTporting  a  laJge  amount  of  hearr 

Eggleston,  who  has  been  connected  with  those  canids  freights,  have  failed  tTbe  rf munerative  totiieir  owiT. 

^l^^JitlUt^  ^^  years,  testified  before  ,tiie  ersTa  few  camds  badly  located  have  been  abandoned, 

committee  that  the  openmg  of  those  very  inefficient  ^^^\  is  also  tnie  timt  hundreds  of  mUes  of  uniemc- 

canals  reduces  railwav  rates  from  twenty-five  to  fifteen  genitive  railroads  have  been  built  in  Uiis  country,  aai 

w''^^r*i.^?^5"'^  between  CmcmnaU  and  Toledo.  rm^i^^iA  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tiiose  who  em- 

^*  ^  f^  ^^  ^^^  would  long  smce  have  been  i^^rked  in  tiieir  construction. 

oontroUed  by  the  railways,  but  for  the  fact  tiiat  they  i  ^ow  beff  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate,  in  the 

^*^t^-?*i^^^*^®  °^  Ohio,  and  by  law  tiie  lessees  are  Unguage  oAhe  report,  a  brief 

prohibited  from  moreasing  tolls.    The  practical  effect         ®^  *^    ^  

of  noarly  all  the  canals  in  this  country,  however  suiocabt  or  the  ooNOLVSioirs  and  bxcovmskdhioxs 

small  and  defective,  has  been  to  regulato  and  reduce  of  ths  oomaiTEX. 

railway  charges.    Where  they  are  susceptible  of  be-  First.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  demaad- 

ing  worked  at  all,  they  exercise  a  potential  competi-  ing  solution  at  the  hands  or  the  American  statasman 

tion,  which  always  prevents  exorbitant  rail  charges,  is,  by  what  means  shall  cheap  and  ample  fiicilitiefi  be 

and  thereby  indirectiy  confer  upon  the  public  the  provided  for  the  interchange  of  oommodities  between 

benefits  of  reduced  cost  of  transport.  the  different  sections  of  our  widely-extended  comiciy* 
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Second.  In  the  selection  of  means  for  the  aocom-  and  efficient  State  action  for  its  prevention,  and  to 
jtlislmient  of  this  object,  Congress  may,  in  its  discre-  jnstify  any  measures  that  may  be  proper  ana  within 
tion  and  nnder  its  responsibuitv  to  the  people,  pre-  the  ran^e  of  national  authority, 
scribe  the  rules  and  relations  by  which  the  instru-  6.  It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that  great  ^od 
ments,  vehicles,  and  agencies,  Employed  in  transport-  would  result  fh>m  the  passage  of  State  laws  prohibit- 
ing persons  or  commodities  from  one  State  into  or  ingoffloers  of  railway  companies  from  owning  or  hold- 
through  another  State  shall  be  ffovemed,  whether  ing,  directly  or  indirectlv,  any  interest  in  any  **  non- 
such transportation  be  by  land  or  by  water.  eocperaUve  freight  line^'  or  car  company  operated 

Third.   The  power  ^*  to  reg[ulate  commerce*'  in-  upon  the  railroad  with  which  they  are  connected  tin 

dudes  the  power  to  aid  and  jaeUUaU  it  by  the  em-  such  official  capadty. 

plo^ent  01  such  means  as  may  be  appropriate  and  7.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  laying  before 

plainly  adapted  to  that  end ;   and  hence  Congress  Congress  andi^titie  country  such  complete  and  reliable 

may,  m  its  discretion,  improve  or  create  chann^  of  information  concerning  tne  business  of  transportation 

commerce  on  land  or  oy  water.  and  the  wants  of  commerce  as  will  enable  Congress  to 

Fourth.  A  remedy  tor  some  of  the  defects  and  legislate  intelligently  upon  the  subject^  it  is  reoom- 

abuses  which  prevail  under  existing  systems  of  trans-  mended  that  a  Bureau  of  Commerce,  m  one  of  the 

portation  maybe  provided  through  direct  oongres-  Executive  Departments  ofthe  Government,  be  chaiged 

Bional  regulation ;  but,  for  reasons  stated  at  Icn^h  in  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  reporting  to  Congress 

the  report,  it  is  seriously  doubted  if  facilities  suffi-  information  concerning  our  internal  trwle  and  coui- 

ciently  cheap  and  oimple  to  meet  the  just  and  reason-  merce,  and  be  clothed  with  authority  of  law,  under 

able  requirements  ot  commerce  can  ever  be  obtained  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  such  Dc- 

by  this  method.  portment,  to  reqmre  each  and  every  railway  and  other 

fifth.  The  attempt  to  regulate  the  business  of  transpNortation  company,  engaged  m  interstate  trans- 
transportation  by  general  congressional  enactments,  portation,  to  make  a  report,  under  oath  of  the  proper 
establishing  rates  and  ftaea  on  1,800  railways,  a^gre-  officer  of  such  company,  at  least  once  each  year,  which 
gating  nearly  one-half  the  railway  mileage  of  the  report  should  embrace,  among  other  fiicts,  the  foUow- 
worlc^  and  embracing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  in^,  namely :  1.  The  rates  and  fares  charged  from  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  requires  more  dennite  pomts  of  shipment  on  its  line  in  one  State  to  all  points 
and  detailed  information  than  is  now  in  the  posses-  of  destination  in  another  State,  includinff  dassifica- 
sion  of  Congress  or  of  your  committee.  Believing  tions  and  distances,  and  all  drawbacks,  deductions, 
that  any  ill-^vised  measures  in  this  direction  would  and  discriminations ;  2.  A  full  and  detailed  statement 
tend  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  attainment  of  the  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  including  the  compensa- 
desired  object— cheap  transportation>-4he  committee  tion  paid  to  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  oom- 
deem  it  expedient  to  confine  their  recommendations  pany ;  8.  The  amount  of  stock  and  l^onda  issued,  the 
in  this  regard  to  such  measures  only  as  may  be  en-  price  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  the  disposition 
acted  with  entire  safety,  reserving  other  matters  of  made  of  the  funds  received  from  such  sale :  4.  The 
legislation  for  further  inquiry  end  consideration,  amount  and  vidue  of  commodities  transported  durinp^ 
They  therefore  recommend  tbr  present  action  the  fol-  the  year,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
lowing:  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by 

1.  That  all -railway  companies^  freight  lines,  and  the  head  of  such  Bureau,  under  the  authority  of  law. 

other  common  carriers,  engfaged  m  transporting  pas-  Sixth.  Though  the  existence  of  the  Federal  power 


to  another,  of  their  rates  and  fares,  embracing  all  the  commercial  rights ;  to  the  prevention  of  ui^just  and 
paiticDlars  regarding  distance,  classifications,  rates,  invidious  distinctions  which  local  jealousies  or  inter- 
special  tariffii,  drawbacks,  etc,  and  that  they  oe  pro-  ests  might  be  disposed  to  introduce ;  to  the  proper 
hibited  fix>m  increasing  eudi  rates  above  the  hmit  restndnts  of  consolidated  corporate  power,  and  to  the 
named  in  the  publication  without  reasonable  notice  correction  of  many  of  its  existing  evils,  yet  your  com- 
to  the  public,  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  mittee  are  unammously  of  the  opinion  that  the  prob- 

2.  That  combinations  and  consolidations  with  par-  lem  of  ^^eap  transportation  is  to  be  solved  through 

allel  or  competing  Imes  are  evils  of  such  magnitude  competiiion^  as  hereinafter  stated,  rather  than  by  ou- 

as  to  demand  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  tor  tiieir  rect  congressional  regulation  of  existing  lines, 

prevention*  Seventh.  OompetUion^'whicYi  is  to  secure  and  main- 

8.  That  all  railway  companies,  freight  lines,  and  tain  chsa^  transportation,  must  embrace  two  essential 

other  common  carriers,  employed  in  transporting  conditions:  1.  It  must  be  controlled  by  a  power  with 

grain  from  one  State  intx>  or  through  another,  shoulcl  which  combination  will  be  impossible ;  2.  It  must 

be  required,  under  proper  regulations  and  penalties  operate  through  cheaper  and  more  ample  channels  of 

to  be  provided  by  law,  to  receipt  for  quantity  and  to  commerce  than  are  now  provided, 

account  for  the  same  at  its  destination.  Eighth.  Bailway  competition,  when  regulated  by 

4.  That  all «"  '^ "^     ^   ^   ^  '"     ^'    ^    " '^ 

tions  receiving ; 
another,  and  w 

port,  be  prohibited  ftom  charging  more  to  or  from  invariably  ends  in  combination, 
such  port  than  for  any  greater  distance  on  the  same  railway  lines,  under  the  control  of  private  corpora- 
line.*  tions,  will  anord  no  substantial  rehef,  because  self- 

5.  Stock  infiatlons.  generally  known  as  "  stock-  interest  will  inevitably  lead  them  into  combination 
waterings,"  are  whollv  mdefensible ;  but  the  remedy  with  existing  lines. 

for  this  evil  seems  to  !kll  peculiarly  within  the  prov-  Ninth.  The  only  means  of  securing  and  maintain- 

ince  ofthe  States  which  have  created  the  corporations  ing  reliable  and  effective  competition  between  rail- 

from  which  such  practices  proceed.    The  evil  is  be-  ways  is  through  national  or  State  ownership,  or  oon- 

lieved  to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  prompt  troi,  of  one  or  more  lines^  which,  being  unable  to 

— — — ' enter  into  combinations,  will  serve  as  regulaton  of 

*  Tbis  provision,  ft  is  believed,  will  prevent  the  dis-  other  lines, 

criminations  now  practised  against  such  ports,  and  will  Tenth.  One  or  more  double-track  freight  railways, 

enable  States  which  are  separated  from  water-lines  by  honestiy  and  thoroughly  constructed,  owned  or  oon- 

intervenlnff  States  to  reach  such  lines  at  reasonable  cost  trolled  by  the  Government,  and  operated  at  a  low 

CoQKreee  has  no  power  to  retmlate  commerce  wholly  ,^      f  tmt^A  watiIH  aonhfiAM  h«  able  to  iarrv  at 

within  a  State.  anS  hence  States  bordering  upon  such  J^iS^v^},?^^.; Tw  ««?^^^^                   th«^SS«S 

water-lines  will  regulate  the  rates  to  ports  within  their  m^  less  cost  tiian  «m  be  done  under  the  present 

own  territory.  system  of  operating  fiut  and  slow  trams  on  the  same 
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roAd ;  and,  being  inoapablo  of  entering  into  oombina-  from  the  laigett  areas  of  com  pioduction  to  the  Eut, 

tions,  womd  no  doubt  serve  as  a  verr  valuable  reg^i-  and  a  oonneotion  by  water  between  the  river  svstea 

lator  of  all  existing  railroads  within  the  range  of  Uieir  of  the  West,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  the  AtUcti; 

influence.  Ocean.    Estimated  oost,  $4,000,000. 

Eleventh.   The  uniform  testimony  deduced  from  Third.  The  enlaivement  and  improvement,  vi:. 

practical  results  in  this  country,  ana  throughout  the  the  cononrrenoe  of  tne  State  of  New  York,  of  one  cr 

commercial  world,  is,  that  water-routes,  when  prop-  more  of  the  three  water-routes  from  the  lakes  to  NeT 

erljr  located,  not  only  afford  the  cheapest  ana  best  York  City,  namel>[ :  the  Erie  Canal  from  Bn&Io  t) 

kn^wn  means  of  transport  for  all  heavy,  bulky,  and  Albany :  or  the  Erie  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Albao} : 

cheap  commodities,  but  that  they  are  also  the  natural  or  the  Champlain  Canal  frt>m  Lake  Champliin  to 

competitors  and  most  effective  regulators  of  railway  deep  water  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  indnding  such  cof.- 

transportatlon.  nection  as  may  be  effected  with  the  oodpentiaii  of 

Twelfth.  The  above  £tcts  and  condnsions,  together  the  British  Provinces  between  Lake  Champlaia  a&i 

with  the  remarkable  physical  adaptation  of  our  coun-  the  St.  Ijawrcnce  Biver.   Estimated  coat,  $12,00i},<>.*\ 

try  for  cheap  and  ample  water  communications,  point  Total  cost  of  Northern  route  from  the  ^Gssissippi 

unerringly  to  the  improvement  of  our  great  natural  Hiver  to  New  York  Cit^,  119,000.000. 

water-ways,  and  their  connection  by  canals,  or  by  The  enlargement  ol  the  Welland  CanaL  now  b 

short  freight-railway  portages  under  control  of  the  progress,  with  the  construction  of  the  Ganr nnanei 

Government,  as  the  odvloub  and  certain  solution  of  Canal  and  the  proposed  eniazgoment  of  tne  CIuud- 

the  problem  of  cheap  transi>ortation.  ^lain  Canal,  will  enable  vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  pss^ 

Alter  a  most  caretul  consideration  of  the  merits  of  trom  Western  lake-ports  to  ports  in  Vermont  axMi  to 

various  proposed  improvements,  taking  into  account  New  York  City.    Tne  Erie  Canal,  enlarged  as  pro- 

the  cost,  practicability,  and  probable  advantages  of  posed,  will  pass  vessels  of  about  700  tons. 

each,  ihe  oommitiee  have  come  to  the  unanimotu  con-  The  necessary  improvement  of  the  oonnectioii  be- 

dueioH,  that  the  following  are  the  most  feasible  and  tween  liskes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  between  Lakdi 

advantageous  channels  or  commerce  to  be  created  or  Huron  and  Erie,  should  also  be  preaaod  to  a  speedj 

improv^  by  the  national  Government,  in  case  Con-  completion, 

gress  shall  act  vpon  this  subject,  namely :  thb  OBHTBiJ.  boutb. 

First.  The  Mississippi  Biver.  The  phm  of  improvement  for  this  lovte  ooaten- 

Seoond.  A  contmuous  water-lme  of  adequate  ca-  plates  * 

padty  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  city  of  New  pirat.  The  mdical  improvement  of  the  Ohioffiw 

Yorkj  ina  the  northern  lakes.  from  Cairo  to  Pittsburg,  so  as  to  give  6  to  7  fetc 

Third,  A  route  adequate  to  the  wants  of  oommeroo,  of  navigation  at  low  water.    Estiiuited  cost,  $21- 

through  the  central  tier  of  States,  from  the  Mississippi  ooo  000. 

Biver,  via  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Bivers,  to  a  point  m  Second.  The  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  Rirtr 

West  V  irginia,  and  thence  bv  canal  and  slack-water,  ft^m  its  mouth  to  Great  Falls,  so  as  to  give  six  fctt 

or  by  a  fr«jffht  railway,  to  tode-water.  of  navigation  at  all  seasons.    Estimated  eoet,  indaJ- 

Fourth.  A  route  from  the  Mississippi  Biver,  vta  1^  reservoirs,  $8,000,000. 

the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Bivers,  to  a  point  in  Alaba-  ^hiid,  A  connection  by  canal  or  by  a  ft«igM  rafl- 

ma  or  Tennessee,  and  thence  by  canal  and  shick-  ^^ay  ftom  the  Ohio  Biver  or  Kanawha  Biver,  near 

water,  or  by  a  freight  railway,  to  the  ocean.  Charleston,  by  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  roata 

In  the  cBscussion  of  these  four  existing  and  pro-  through  West  Viigima,  to  tide-water  in  Vinriiui; 
posed  channels  of  commerce  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  question  as  between  the  canal  and  freight  nil- 
brevity,  design^  them  respectively  the  "  AUssissippi  way  to  be  dedded  after  tiie  completion  of  careful  ear- 
route,*;  "Northern  route,'*  "Central  route,"  and  veys  and  estimates.    If  by  canal  and  slack-water,  the 

Seuthem  route."  estimated  cost  is  $65.000,000 ;  if  by  a  fteiffht  raUwar, 

TRB  Msgrasippi  BOUTB.  the  cost  would  probably  not  exceed  $25,0u0,000. 

The  improvemente  necessary  on  the  MissLasippi  The  total  eiroenditare  nocMsagf  for  tiie  improje- 

route  are  *  ment  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Bivers  la  estmutei 

First.  The  openmg  of  the  mouth  of  tiie  river,  so  as  f J  $26,000^.    The  amount  .nfoewaiy  to  comply 

to  permit  the  free  pusage  of  vessels  drawing  28  feet.  ^^  oonnectoon  of  the  Ohio  with  Ude-water  depmcb 

Estimated  cost,  $10,OOoJooo.  ^P^*^  *^*^  '***«^  ^  ^^  improvement,  aa  above  sutcd. 

Second.  The  construction  ofreservoirs  at  the  sources  ^^hs  southzbit  boutk. 

of  the  river  (if  ujpon  a  careful  survey  they  shall  be  mt,^     ,^„   o„«^o*«j  t^^-  ♦i,^  ^,^^i»*^  iww  th., 

deemed  pUcbS).    E«im.ted  eo.^Wooo.  Sou^erS^utS'^^tl-^?''  ^"""^  ^^ 

Thiri  ImprovementoTiiKmagptem  to     provided  Fiisl  TheiiSroyZ^Jf  th«  Tonnaase.  Eiv«r 

"       ■        Estimated 


-freight  rail' 
iilo#l^i^af*^*iv!*JviA*" "*'"''  ""*""  "*  n»«ji.    oioti-    ^ay,  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Teanesdee 


r:a.;.a:r><rv;  t«vir.wv-»^A,»i>nf.     Bivor  in  Alabama  or  Tennessee,  by  tl 


m.y.  we  think,  be  eafely  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  „awi^;T^^^^  will  bl  SiST^*)  ilS^^  1^; 
THB  KOBTHBBN  BOUTE.  the  ouestiou  as  between  the  canal  and  railway  to  m 
The  improvements  suggested  on  this  route  are :  decided  after  a  careful  survey  and  eatimste  of  both 
First  The  Fox  and  Wisoonsm  Biver  improvement,  shall  have  been  completed.    If  by  canal,  tiie  cost  jnU 
by  which  five  feet  of  navigation  will  be  secured,  dur-  ^e  about  $Zo,m,m ;  if  by  railway,  probably  aboat 
ing  the  entire  season,  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  180,000^000.    AU  of  these  routes  are  oonadffled  at 
Green  Bay,  thereby  affording  the  shortest  and  dioap-  length  m  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  ad- 
eat  connection  between  the  centres  of  wheat  produc-  vantages,  cost,  and  practicability  of  each,  are  fully  dic- 
tion and  the  Eastern  markets,  and  a  continuous  water-  ^'^^^^-'d. 

channel  from  all  points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  subvbts  BXOOiaoKnxD. 
its  tributaries  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Estimated  Large  portions  of  all  of  the  above  routes  have  beea 
cost,  13,000,000.  surveyed  and  caroftil  eatimatea  prepared  by  the  War 
Second.  The  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  Department.  It  is  recommended  that  appronriataoni 
(65  miles  long)  from  a  point  on  the  MissiBsippi  Biver,  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  eom- 
near  Bock  Ishuid,  to  the  Illinoia  Biver,  at  Heimepin,  pleting  the  surveys  of  the  entire  BjjOism  of  improve- 
thereby  affording  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  ments  proposed,  in  order  to  determine  accarBt<»T  the 
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cost  of  each  lonta  and  to  enable  the  Government  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  work,  if  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  practicable  and  expedient,  after  such  surveys 
shall  have  been  completed. 

In  presenting  this  general  plan  of  improvements, 
the  oonmuttee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  ordinary  annual  appropriations  for  other  important 
'tvorks  in  aid  of  oonmieroe  shoold  not  be  omitted, 

AOOSEOATX  COST. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  improvement  will  depend 
nx>on  the  deoislon  to  be  here&fter  made  between  the 
canals  and  the  freight-nilway  portages  on  the  Central 
and  Southern  routes.  If  the  oanals  be  constniotcd, 
the  total  oost  will  be  about  llSS^foOjOOO.  If  the  rail- 
ways  be  chosen,  the  total  cost  will  be  about  $120,000,- 
000. 

An  expenditure  of  fh>m  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000 
per  annum  will  be  required  for  six  years,  when  the 
whole  work  can  be  completed.  The  resulting  bene- 
fits win  for  all  time  annually  pay  more  than  the  entire 
oost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  private  companies  inva- 
riably combine  with  each  other  agidnst  the  public,  it 
is  recommended  that  no  aid  be  given  to  any  route  to 
be  owned  or  controlled  by  private  corporations,  but 
that  the  foar  great  channels  of  commerce  suggested 
shall  be  improved^  created,  and  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  stand  as  permanent  and  effective  com- 
petitors with  each  other  and  with  all  the  railways 
which  may  be  within  the  range  of  their  influence. 

The  conmiittee  believe  that  the  water-routes  sug- 
gested should  constitute  free  highways  of  commerce, 
Bul^ect  only  to  such  tolls  as  may  bo  necessaiy  for 
mamtenance  and  repairs.  If,  however,  Congress 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  require  them  to  provide 
interest  on  the  oost  of  oonstruction,  and  the  means 
for  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principaL  the  whole 
improvements  will  involve  only  a  loan  of  Government 
credit. 

KATIOITAL   OHAAAOTSB  07  THX  WOBE. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  completion  of  the  system  of  improve- 
ments proposed  will  provide  four  great  competing 
oommercdal  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  continent  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
will  also  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  crop-mai>s, 
republished  with  the  rei>ort,  that  all  of  these  routes 
lead  direotiy  from  or  through  the  greatest  areas  of 
production  to  those  sections  which  constitute  the 
greatest  areas  of  consumption,  thus  dividing  their 
benefits  equitably  between  producers  and  consumers, 
and  contrionting  to  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Great  Arcliitect  of  the 
continent  seems  to  have  located  its  rivers  and  lakes 
with  express  reference  to  the  commercial  necessities 
of  the  mdustrious  millions  who  now  and  hereafter 
sbidl  occupy  it.  The  plan  of  improvements  suggest- 
ed by  the  committee  merely  follows  the  lines  so 
clearly  indicated  by  his  hand. 

The  proposed  improvements  are  so  located  as  to 
distribute  their  benefits  with  great  ei^uality  among 
all  the  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountuns.  Twenty- 
one  of  those  States  are  situated  directly  on  one  or 
more  of  said  routes ;  two  States,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka, are  so  situated  as  to  ei^oy  the  fiiU  benefits  of  re- 
duced oost  of  transportation  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver  by  idl  of  the  proposed  lines.  Eleven  States, 
namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersev,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas,  nearly 
all  of  which  consume  largely  the  food  of  the  West, 
and  most  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  the  West  for  a  market  for  their  manufactures 
and  other  products,  are  directly  connected  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  with  their  several  termini.  The 
proposed  improvements  wilL  therefore,  connect  by 
the  ^eapest  Known  means  of  transport  every  one  of 
the  thirty-four  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains 
with  all  the  others,  and  but  one  State  in  the  Union 


will  be  without  water  conneotion  with  the  whole 
world.  The  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  result,  by 
an  expenditure  of  money  comparativelv  so  small, 
illustrates  the  wonderiVu  provisions  of  Nature  for 
cheap  commercial  facilities  on  this  continent. 

These  four  great  channels  of  commerce  under  pub- 
lic control^  and  hence  unable  to  combine  with  each 
other  or  with  existing  lines  of  transport,  will,  by  the 
power  of  competition,  hold  in  chock  all  the  ndlways 
radiating  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  by 
affording  cheap  and  ample  means  of  communication 
will  solve  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation.  If 
local  railways  discriminate  against  them,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  the  States  whose  boundaries  they  touch 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  correction  of  such 
discriminations.  A  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations against  river  or  \&Ke  ports  will  enable 
the  other  States  not  directiy  upon  any  of  said  lines  to 
reach  them  at  reasonable  rates.  The  committee  sub- 
mit that  no  plan  of  pubUo  improvement  could  be  more 
eminentiy  national  in  its  character,  nor  difitise  its 
benefits  more  generallv  and  equitably,  than  the  one 
proposed,  and  tney  believe  that  the  entire  system  of 
improvements  indicated  should  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  as  a  whole. 

I  will  now  state  more  specifically,  and  as  condsely 
as  possible,  the  benefits  and  advantages  anticipated 
from  each  route,  and  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
whole  system  when  completed. 

BSKBTITS    Ain>     ADVAMTAOXS    AMTIOIPATBD    7S0M   THB 

KOBTHSBlf  BOUTB. 

In  the  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  fox 
and  Wisconsin  Biver  improvement  and  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  the  committee  have  shown  that  by  these  nn- 
provements  the  cost  of  transport  between  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  and  the  lakes  can  certainly  be  reduced  an 
average  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  from  all  points  west 
of  the  river,  north  or  the  parallel  of  Quinoy,  Illinois. 
This  will  include  the  whole  of  Minnesota, 'Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  and  a  large  part  of  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  actual  average 
railwajT  charges  in  187-2,  and  upon  an  assumed  charge 
of  6  mills  per  ton  per  nule  <2ot9»  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  through  the  Fox  and- Wisconsin  Biver  improve- 
ment and  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile  vp  the  MissLssippi, 
shows  the  saving  that  may  be  efilected  bj;  the  contem- 
plated improvement  ih>m  Pnurie  du  Chien  to  Green 
Bay. 

TaUe  ihowing  ih§  aetual  eod  qf  trantpartoHon  by  ra/U 
to  CkioagOy  and  ths  estimaUd  cod  (vp&n  ihs  above 
bant)  by  tM  Fox  and  WUoonrin  improvmMnt  from 
the  Hoer-^orU  named  to  Orem  Bay. 


FROM- 

111? 

jilliiil 

fl 

BtFhal 

Winona 

19J) 

18.4 

18.4 

18.4 

17 

18 

17.6 

15 

13 

CmU. 

8.7 
65 
5.9 
4.8 
5.1 
7.5 
7.9 
8.8 
11.6 

C«bU 

10.6 
11.9 

La  Cros«e. .  t 

12.5 

Prairie  da  Chien 

Dubuque 

13.6 
11.9 

Savanoah, 

10.6 

Fulton 

9.6 

Bock  Island 

6.2 

Burlington 

.6 

Avp.rage ........  t . . 

17.1 

7.4 

9.7 

The  rates  estimated  are  higher  than  those  wMch 
usually  prevail  upon  similar  water-routes — nearly 
double  tne  average  rates  fh>m  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville to  New  Orleans ;  and  yet  the  average  saving 
shown  from  all  the  ports  named  is  9.7  cents  per 
bushel ;  from  all  of  Minnesota  and  Northern  Iowa 
ports  the  saving  will  amount  to  12  cents  per  busheL 
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EBtimadng  the  redaction  to  be  effected  by  the 
Hennephi  Canal  upon  the  eame  basis,  namely,  6  milk 
per  ton  per  mile  down  the  MiaaiBaippif  8  mills  im>  the 
river,  and  at  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  throngii  the 
camJs  to  Chicago,  the  saving  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TahU  ihowing  tlu  aduaZ  eoat  of  tranfpoH  hy  rail  to 
Chioago  in  1872,  and  ih€  tttvnaUa  eoH  from  ihs 
porU  namtd  dy  thepropoted  toater-rovU, 


FROM— 

Aetnl  ftTtr- 
pwtBikcL 

AlMBMd 

w»t«r-r»lM 
pnbMlMl. 

Wstor.m«M 

imU-imtM. 

8t  Paul  to  Chicago 

Winona  to  Chicago 

La  Crosse  to  Chicago. . . . 
Pnirle  da  Chieo  to  Chi- 
cago   .r,. 

CmiM, 

19.8 

18.4 
18.4 

1&4 
17.0 
18.0 
17.6 
16i0 

19l0 

Cwu. 
117 

ia5 

9.9 

8.8 
7.8 
6.8 
6.9 
6.8 

7.6 

C«aU 
6.6 

7.9 
8.6 

9.6 

Danlelthto  Chicago 

Savannah  to  Chicago.... 

Falton  to  Chicsffa 

Bock  Island  to  Chicairo . . 
Borlington,  Iowa,  to  Chi- 

GSffO 

9.3 
11.7 
18.8 

9.9 

4.4 

^/mf^v.  .......•••. 

AveRure. 

17.1 

8.4 

8.7 

If  the  river  charges  be  estimated  at  the  rates  which 
actoidly  prevail  on  the  Mississippi  during  hijB^h  water, 
or  at  the  average  rate  charged  m>m  St  Louis  to  New 
Orleans,  the  average  saving  would  be  about  9k  cents 
per  bushel.  With  the  Mississippi  improved  and  the 
use  of  steam  on  the  canal,  I  have  no  doubt  the  reduo- 
tion  will  average  at  least  10  cento  per  bushel  from  all 
the  river  points  named,  and  that  competition  of  the 
canal  will  laigely  reduce  the  railway  rates  as  far  south 
as  St.  Louis.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  con- 
stmotion  of  these  two  improvements  will  reduce  the 
charges  from  all  polnte  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
above  Quincy,  Illinois.  frt>m  the  present  average  of 
17  cents  to  7  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  believed,  bv  those  who  are  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  tne  enlargement  of  the  Now  York 
canals  so  as  to  pass  boats  of  600  to  1,000  tons  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  transportation  on  that  part  of  the 
line  50  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  former  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  one-half,  and,  as  the  proposed  improve- 
ment will  more  than  treble  ite  capacity,  and  permit 
the  passage  of  boats  of  690  tons  instead  oi  210  tons  as 
at  present,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  anticipated  reduction  will  be  accomplished. 
The  establisliment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  shall  induce  the  con- 
struction of  the  Caughnawoga  Canal  (if  such  an  ar- 
rangement con  be  made),  and  which  will  encourage 
Canadian  ship-masters  to  compete  for  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  lakes,  will  also  materially  cheapen  the 
cost  of  transport  to  New  England.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  committee  fullv  justifies  the  opinion  that  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  New  York  Canals,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Caughnawoga  Canal,  and  the  use  of  the 
enlarged  Canadian  canals,  the  cost  of  transport  from 
Chicago  to  Burlington.  Vermont,  and  to  New  York 
CitYj  will  not  exceed  m>m  12  to  15  cento  per  bashel, 
malang  the  entire  cost  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
Burlington,  Vermont,  or  to  New  York,  not  more  than 
22  cento  per  bushel,  against  the  present  cost  of  48.6 
cento  by  water  and  bOk  cents  by  ruL  We  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  estimate  that  by  the  proposed 
improvemento  upon  this  route  a  saving  con  be  e^ted 
of  20  cents  per  bushel,  or  $6.70  per  ton,  on  all  the 
vast  tonnage  moved  between  that  river  and  the  East 

BEKxrrra  axd  aoyaiitaobs  aiitioipated  fbox  tbb 

GSNTBJLL  BOUTB. 

Assuming  a  charge  of  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on 
the  Mississippi  Biver  and  on  the  improved  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  Bivers^  a  charffe  of  8  mills  per  ton  per  ndle 
on  the  James  Biver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  ana  6  mills 


Sr  ton  per  nule  on  the  slack-wator  improvement, 
e  following  stotement  will  represent  tae  cost  of 
transport  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Kiohmond,  Vixginia, 
by  the  oentral  water-line : 

Cairo  to  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  790  miks,  4 
millB  per  ton  per  mile $S66 

From  Great  Falls  to  RlGhmond,  the  distance  (Moa- 
ting each  lock  at  one-half  mile  of  canal)  la  509 
*  mifes,  of  which  848  is  canal  (equated),  ana  161  is 
slack-water : 

Canal,  848  miles,  at  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile f  T8 

Block-water,  161  miles,  at  6  mins  per  ton  per  mile.       99 

Total  per  ton  for  entire  distance $6  80 

Equal  to  20.4  oent#per  bushel  of  sixty  poonds. 

If  the  fineight  railway  from  the  Kanawha  to  tide- 
water bo  adopted,  instead  of  the  canal  and  slack- 
water  improvement,  the  cost  of  transport  from  the 
Ohio  Biver  to  the  ocean  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  above  stated. 

The  Central  route  would  be  closed  bj  Use  onlj 
about  thirty  days  each  year,  and  hence  it  would  be  an 
active  competitor  with 'all  tne  railways  fhxn  the  Mb- 
sissippl  Biver  to  the  Atlantic,  at  times  when  compe- 
tition is  now  suspended,  by  reason  of  frost,  on  the 
northern  water-route.  The  eifect  of  such  a  regnlat'^r 
of  railway  charges  would  be  to  greatly  reduce  the 
present  winter  rates,  and,  by  theconstont  competition 
it  would  maintain,  to  compel  uniformly  low  diazges 
on  all  rail  and  water-lines  from  tJie  interior  to  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  seaboard.  Ite  advantoges  would 
be  greatest,  however,  to  the  central  tier  of  States. 
Four  of  the  lari^est  interior  cities  of  the  continent— 
8t.  liouis,  Cincmnati,  Lomsville,  and  Fittebuig— 
are  situated  directly  upon  it  The  trade  of  these 
cities,  together  with  the  other  towns  and  dties  on  the 
Ohio  Biver,  is  now  fieur  in  excess  of  our  entire  Ibrdga 
commerce.  A  vast  area  of  the  richest  agriealtortl 
and  mineral  country  in  the  worid  is  direcUy  tTibutarr 
to  it,  and  onlv  awaite  reasonable  faciUtiee  for  tran^ 
portotion  to  develop  a  commerce  the  "">g»^1^^  of 
which  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive. 

It  is  due  to  this  route  to  say  that  the  estimated  eoA 
of  transport  is  fully  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Hg- 
ures  rehed  upon  by  ite  special  advocates.  The  com- 
mittee have  adopted  them  from  superabundant  cau- 
tion, preferring  to  imderstate,  rather  than  to  risk  an 
exaggeration  of  ite  advantages. 

Tne  evidence  token  by  the  committee  shows  that 
the  average  charges  on  the  Ohio  and  MisnsBippi  are 
only  Sk  to  41  nulls  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in  6om« 
cases  only  2  mills.  The  estimated  cost  for-tbe  C«^ 
tral  route  is  lower  than  has  been  assumed  for  tiie  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  improvement,  or  for  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  the  reason  for  which  b  that  the  season  of  navi- 

gation  will  be  much  longer,  and  henoe  vessels  can 
e  more  constently  employeo. 
The  saving  to  be  anticipated  from  the  Misstssippi 
Biver  to  Bicnmond,  Virginia,  as  against  the  present 
water-route  to  New  York,  estimated  upon  toe  basis 
just  stoted,  is  23  cente  per  bushel,  ana  against  the 
all-rail  route  about  80  cente  per  bushel. 

BE27EFm    AND    ADVAITTAGBS    A2mCIPATSO    FBOIC   THX 

SOVTHIEBN  BOUTS. 

Assuming  the  same  rate  of  charges  as  in  the  esti- 
mate just  mode  for  the  Central  route,  namely,  4  mills 
per  ton  per  mile  on  open  river,  6  milla  per  ton  per 
mile  on  slack-water  navigation,  and  8  miUs  per  ton 
per  mile  by  canal,  the  following  will  represent  tne  cost 
of  transport  by  this  route  from  Cairo  to  the  ocean : 

Open  river,  980  miles,  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile $3  9> 

Slack-water,  70  mtlef ,  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile 4i 

Canal,  836  miles,  8  mills  per  ton  per  nule S60 

Total  per  ton  for  entire  distance $694 

£(^ua]  to  20.8  cents  per  bushel  of  60  poimda. 

It  is  believed  that  a  freight  nulwav-  trom.  the  vion- 
ity  of  Guntoraville,  Alabama,  or  Chattanooga^  Tat- 
nessee,  would  enable  this  routo  to  aooompBim  veiy 
nearly  the  same  resulto.    This  route  will  never  be 
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obstraeted  by  ioe,  and  henco  will  aiford  unfidling 
competition  throughoTit  the  year.  Its  greatest  a<& 
vantaffes,  however,  will  be  round  not  ito  much  in 
fumiBhiDg  a  highway  of  oommcice  to  the  seaboard, 
as  in  opening  up  a  valuable  connection  between  the 
gndn-growinff  States  of  the  -West  and  the  cotton 

i)Iantanons  of  the  South^  whereby  each  section  will 
lave  the  fhU  benefit  of  tnose  crops  for  which  its  soil 
and  dixnate  are  best  adapted.  It  will  connect  with 
various  Southern  rivers,  penetrating  a  very  laige  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  districts  of  the  South.  It  is  be^ 
lieved  that  eventually  inland  navigation  will  be  ob- 
tained at  small  expense  along  the  coast  of  South  Car- 
olina, Geoigia,  ana  Florida,  oonnectinff  with  the  riv- 
ers in  those  btates  which  flow  into  the  ocean.  By 
tills  route  the  centre  of  the  cotton-producing  districta 
ca!i  be  reached  from  the  centre  ofthe  com  area,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel;  and 
hence,  in  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  new  competing 
avenue  to  the  sea,  the  home  market  for  food  that 
will  be  developed,  and  the  increased  production  of 
cotton  that  will  be  induced,  will  vastly  more  than 
compensate  for  the  entire  cost. 

The  same  remark  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  this  line  as  with  regard  to  the  Central  route,  name- 
ly, that  the  estimated  cost  of  movement  is  much  in 
excess  of  what  is  expected  by  its  special  friends  and 
advocates.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  saving  to  be 
effected  on  through-freights  to  the  seaboard  is  about 
the  same  as  by  the  Central  water-line. 

vxzncriTs  and  advastaobs  anticipatbd  ybom  tbx 

MISSISSIPPI  BIVXS  DCPBOVSMIENTS. 

The  evidence  submitted  with  the  report  justifies 
the  conclusion  thaL  upon  the  completion  of  the  en- 
tire improvement  or  the  Mississippi  Biver,  wheat  and 
oom  can  be  transported  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
oonaln,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  other  States 
above  Curo,  to  New  Orleans,  for  an  average  of  12 
cents  per  bushel,  and  that  the  cost  from  St.  Paul  will 
not  exceed  17  cents.  The  average  rate  from  New 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  in  1872  was  about  87  cents 
(currency),  which  can  be  reduced^  as  shown  by  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  committee,  to  18  or  80 
cents  b;^  the  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Esiimatmg  the  cost  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans  at 
17  cents,  ue  two  transfera  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans at  one  cent  each,  and  the  charge  from  New 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  at  80  cents,  the  total  from  St 
Paul  to  Liverpool  win  be  89  cents  per  busheL  The 
charge,  in  1878,  from  St.  Paul  to  Liverpool,  including 
transfers  and  terminals  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York,  by  the  cheapest  route,  averaged  67.6  cents  per 
bnsheL  The  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  improve- 
ments of  this  route  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
28  cents  per  bushel  from  St.  Paul  to  Liverpool,  with 
the  proportionate  reduction  from  all  other  points  on 
the  river. 

COUBDOED  BXNXriTS  AKD  ADVAHTAOBS  OP  TBE  PBOPOSBD 
8T8TXM  OP  DfPBOVXlCBKTS. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  each  ofthe  four  proposed  routes,  and  from 
their  combined  effects  when  in  constant  competition 
with  each  other  and  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  completion 
of  the  system  of  improvements  suggested  will  effect 
a  permanent  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  fourth-class  freights  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  com  to  the  markets  of 
the  £Ast,  and  of  the  world,  will  be  reduced  at  least 
20  to  85  cents  per  bushel  E>elow  the  present  railway 
chaiges,  and  that  a  similar  reduction  will  be  effected 
on  return*freights. 

The  actual  movement  of  groin  to  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  markets  in  1878,  as  shown  by  the  carefully- 
prepared  statistics  submitted  with  this  report, 
amounted  to  about  818,000,000  bushels.  An  average 
Having  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  surplus  moved 


that  vear  would  have  amounted  to  over  $42,000,000. 
But  for  the  fact  that  laige  quantities  of  com  were  un- 
able to  find  a  market,  on  account  of  the  high  trans- 
portation charffes,  the  amount  moved  would  have 
been  very  mucSi  greater.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  in  transportation  above  named,  a  benefit  per^ 
haps  equally  jgreat  would  have  been  conferred  ui>on 
the  producer  m  affording  him  a  market  for  his  surplus 
products. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  enhanced  value  which 
such  reduction  would  give  to  the  improved  lands  of 
the  West,  amounting,  in  the  eif  ht  Northwestern 
States  of  Indiana,  Dlmois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, BiOssouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  in  1870,  to  55,- 
841,000  acres.  Estimating  the  productive  capacity  of 
these  lands  at  an  average  of  only  20  bushels  per  acre 
(the  average  of  com,  oats,  etc.,  being,  in  fact,  verv 
much  greater),  an  addition  of  only  10  cents  per  bushel 
(one-half  the  estimated  saving)  to  the  value  of  the 
cereals  those  States  are  capable  of  producing,  would 
give  a  net  profit  of  $2  per  acre,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of  $20,  and  hence 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  to  that  ex- 
tent. Twenty  doUan  per  acre  added  to  the  value  of 
improved  lands,  in  tnose  States,  would  exceed  on 
aggregate  of  $11,000,000,000.  This  calculation  as- 
sumes that  one  half  of  the  reduction  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consmner  and  the  other  half  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Add  to  all  this  the  increased  value  of  farms  in  other 
States,  the  increased  value  of  unimproved  lands,  the 
enhanced  value  of  cotton-plantations,  the  benefits  to 
accrue  fh>m  reduced  cost  of  movement  of  the  products 
ofthe  mine,  the  foundeiy.  the  fiictoiy^  the  workshop, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  other  commodities  demanding 
cheaper  transportation,  and  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  vast  additions  to  be  made  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosneri^  by  the  system  of  hn- 
pro  vements  under  consideration.  In  comparison  with 
the  ^at  benefits  and  advantages  reasonably  to  be 
anticipated,  their  cost  is  utterly  insignificant. 

The  probable  effect  of  such  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  internal  transportation  upon  our  exports  and  for- 
eign balances  of  trade  is  also  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  America  and  Bussia  are  the  ^at 
food-producing  nations  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
is  the  principal  market.  Por  many  yeara  America 
and  Bussia  have  been  active  competitora  for  the  sup- 
plv  of  that  market  Until  rocenUy  the  fanners  of  the 
West  have  had  the  advantage  of  tne  wheat-producers 
on  the  Don  and  the  Volga :  but  a  few  yeara  ago  Bus- 
sia inauffuroted  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by 
which  tiie  cost  of  transporting  her  products  fh>m  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard  is  greatly  reduced.  The  re- 
sult is  shown  by  the  importations  of  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  two  periods  of  five  yeara 
each. 

Inwifrlt  of  whMi/rom  Buma  and  America  into  th4 
Vti4Ua£ingd<nn/rom  1860  to  1864,  cornered  toUk 
th0  imporl$/rom  1868  to  1878. 


1860  to  1864  inclusive. 

1868  to  1872  Inclusive. 

FROU— 

WkMt. 

FROM- 

WbMt. 

Russia. ........ 

Boibab. 

47,876,809 
m,(M7,196 

Rnssla 

Baditls. 
117,M7.0» 
116,468,880 

United  States.. 

United  States.. 

An  MMTwiM,  during  the  latter  period  as  compared 
with  the  former,  of  70,690,218  bushels  fVom  Bussia, 
and  a  dwreate  of  10,584,746  fknn  the  United  States. 

The  cheaper  mode  of  handling  grain  by  elevatora 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  Bussia,  but  donbtiess 
will  be  very  soon.  Wnen  this  shall  be  done^  and  her 
wise  s^'stem  of  internal  improvements,  which  have 
already  turned  the  wavering  balances  in  favor  of  our 
great  competitor,  shall  be  completed,  she  will  be  able 
to  drive  us  firom  the  markets  of  tne  world,  unless 
wiser  counsels  shall  guide  our  statesmanship  than 
have  hitherto  prevailed.    In  ftct,  as  the  increased 
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size  of  ooean-vesiels  U  oonstanUj  decreasing  the  oost 
of  ooean  transport,  and  our  wheat-fields  are  yearly  re- 
oedixig  iiirther  westward  from  the  lakes,  it  is  not  im- 
possible  l^t  when  she  shall  have  driven  us  from  the 
markets  of  Europe  she  wUl  beoomo  our  aoUve  com- 
petitor in  Boston  and  Portland,  if  cheaper  means  of 
mtemal  transport  be  not  provided.  The  value  of 
American  wheat  in  the  British  markets  is  about  7  cents 
per  bushel  over  the  average  from  all  other  countries, 
and  about  5  cents  per  bushel  above  that  imported 
from  Busaia.  With  this  advantage  in  our  favor,  and 
with  a  reduction  of  20  cents  per  bushel  in  the  cost  of 
internal  transport,  we  might  successfully  demand  the 
right  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  food. 

Our  cotton  exports  are  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  exports  of  other  agricultural  products.  Hiffh 
transportation  charges  trom  the  grain-flelds  of  the 
Northwest  to  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South  have 
compelled  the  planter  to  devote  his  cotton-Lands  to 
the  production  of  wheat  and  com,  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  unsuited,  thereby  reducing  the  product  of 
cotton  and  diminishing  the  market  for  grain.  The 
effect  upon  our  cotton  ezportations  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : 

BeeeipU  of  wUon  in  OmJt  JBrUain  in  1860,  compared 

wUh  1872. 


that  all  expeoditiires  not  absolutely  neoessaKy  be  cav 
pended,  and  that  the  imperative  neoeasitioa  of  the 
country  receive  attention  f 


I860. 

isrt. 

FROM— 

CoUon.       1 

vaoM^ 

C0tt«B. 

United  SUtes.. 

All  other  coan- 

trle* 

Poond*. 

1415,890,608 
275,048,144 

United  States.. 
All  other  conn- 
tries 

Pooada. 

625,600,060 
788,287,802 

The  cotton  exports  of  the  United  States  have  fallen 
off  nearly  60  per  cent.,  while  other  countries  have 

Sained  nearly  800  per  cent.  This  is  doubtless  laigely 
ue  to  the  war,  wuich  stimulated  the  production  of 
cotton  in  India,  but  it  is  also  attributable  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  causes  just  mentioned,  and  to  the  svstem 
of  internal  improvements  inaugurated  by  Great  Britun 
in  India,  for  uie  express  purpose  of  rendering  herself 
independent  of  us  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  JEvery 
cent  unnecessarily/  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  u 
to  that  extent  a  protection  to  the  cotton-planters  of  India 
and  the  food-producers  of  Bussia^  against  the  farmers 
of  the  West  and  the  cotton-planters  of  tJie  South. 

The  murmurs  of  discontent  which  come  from  the 
overburdened  West,  the  demand  for  cheaper  food 
heard  from  the  laboring-classes  at  the  East  and  fh>m 
the  plantations  of  the  South,  and  the  rapid  falling  olf 
of  our  principal  articles  of  export,  all  inoicate  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  cheaper  means  of  internal  com- 
munication. If  we  would  assure  our  imperiled  posi- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world,  reinstate  our  credit 
abroad,  restore  confidence  and^  prosperity  at  home, 
and  provide  for  a  return  to  specie  payment,  let  us  de- 
velop our  unequaled  resources  and  stimulate  our  in- 
dustries by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. 

A  reference  to  the  expenditures  of  our  Government 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that 
in  some  matters  we  have  been  sufflclentiy  liberal,  but 
in  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  for 
the  development  of  our  vast  resources  most  parsimo- 
nious. For  public  buildings,  including  those  in  the 
District  of  Omumbla,  and  custom-houses,  post-ofiices, 
and  court-houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we 
have  expended  over  $62,000,000 ;  while  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  twenty  thousand  miles  of  Western 
rivers,  through  which  should  fiow  the  life-currents  of 
the  nation,  we  have  appropriated  only  $11,488,300. 
For  the  improvements  oithese  great  avenues  of  trade, 
which  were  designed  by  Nature  to  afford  the  cheapest 
and  most  ample  commercial  facilities  for  the  teeming 
nuUions  who  inliabit  the  richest  country  on  earth,  we 
have  expended  an  average  of  $188,100  per  annum ; 
while  for  public  buUdinga  we  have  appropriated  an 
average  of  over  $750,000  a  year.    Is  it  not  nigh  time 


Louisiana. 

Tns  following  special  message  of  President 
Grant  was  sent  to  the  United  States  8enate  on 
January  18, 1875.  As  it  treats  of  events  which 
took  place  in  Lonisiana  in  December,  1874,  etc, 
it  is  inserted  here  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
1874. 

To  the  Sennas  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  answer  to 
a  Senate  resolution  of  the  8th  inst,  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  anv  interference  by  an^  military  officer 
or  any  part  of  tne  Army  of  the  United  States  wixh 
the  organization  or  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ofthe  State  of  Louisiana,  or  cither  branch  thereof, 
and  also  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  armed 
oiganizations  in  that  State  hostile  to  the  govenmient 
thereof,  and  intent  on  overturning  such  goTemment 
bv  force.  To  say  that  lawlessness,  turbulenoe,  and 
bloodshed  have  characterized  the  x>olitical  affairs  of 
that  State  since  its  reoiganization  under  the  Becon- 
struction  acts,  is  onl^  to  repeat  what  has  become  well 
known  as  a  port  of  its  unhappy  history ;  but  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  refer  to  the  election  of  1868,  by 
which  the  Bepublican  vote  of  the  State.  thron£h 
fraud  and  violence,  was  reduced  to  a  few  thouaantiU, 
and  the  bloody  riots  of  1866, 1867,  and  1868,  to  show 
that  the  disorders  there  are  not  due  to  any  receo: 
causes  or  to  any  late  action  ofthe  Federal  autb.oritie». 

Preparatory  to  the  election  of  1872,  a  shameftil  and 
undisguised  conspiracy  was  formed  to  carry  that  elec- 
tion against  the  Kepublicans  without  regard  to  law  cr 
right,  and  to  that  end  the  most  glaring  frauds  and 
forgeries  were  committed  in  the  returns,  after  manv 
colored  citizens  had  been  denied  rc^tration  ODd 
others  deterred  by  fear  from  casting  their  ballota. 
When  the  time  came  for  a  final  canvass  of  the  votes, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  William  P.  Kellogg, 
the  Bepublican  candidate  for  Qovemor^brou^t  suit 
upon  tne  oqaitv  side  of  the  United  btates  Circmt 
Court  for  Louisiana,  and  against  Warmoth  and  others, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  returns  of  the 
election ;  representing  that  several  thousand  voters  of 
the  State  had  been  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise 
on  account  of  their  color,  and  praying  that  steps 
might  be  taken  to  have  said  votes  counted^  and  tor 
general  relief.  To  enable  the  court  to  inquire  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  allegations  a  temporary  restraining 
order  was  issued  against  the  defendants,  whic^  was 
at  once  wholly  disregarded  and  treated  with  con* 
tempt  by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  These  pro- 
oeeoingd  have  been  widely  denounced  as  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  by  tiie  Federal  Judidary  with 
the  election  of  State  ofacers,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution ofthe  United  States  the  political  equaJl^  of 
colored  citizens  is  secured,  and  under  the  second  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment,provldin^  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  its  provisions  by  appropriate 
legislation,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  Slst  of  Har, 
1870,  and  amended  in  1871,  the  object  of  which  w^ 
to  prevent  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  auffirage  to 
citizens  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude :  and  it  has  been  neld  by  all  the 
Federal  judges  before  whom  the  question  has  arisen, 
inducing  Justice  Strong  of  the  Supremo  Court,  tliat 
the  protection  afforded  by  this  amendment  and  these 
acts  extends  to  State  as  well  as  to  other  elections. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
the  provisions  ofthe  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  passed  in  pursiumce  thereof,  is  too  dear 
for  controversy. 

Section  15  of  stud  act,  after  numerous  provisions 
therein  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, provides  that  the  juriscUction  of  the  Unite! 
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States  Bhall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  aria-  Karoli,  1874.    Pie  said :  **  lu  the  case  on  trial  there 
ing  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  of  ine  act  are  many  facts  not  in  controversy.    I  proceed  to  state 
amendatory  thereof.    Congress  seems  to  have  con-  some  of  them  in  presence  and  hcarinfi^  of  counsel  on 
templated  equitable  as  well  as  leeal  proceedings  to  both  sides,  and  it  I  state  as  a  oonoedea  fact  any  mat- 
prevent  the  denial  of  sufirage  to  colored  citizens,  and  ter  that  is  disputed  they  can  correct  me.''    After  stat- 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  if  Kellogg^s  bill  in  the  ing  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  which  grew  out  of  an 
above-named  case  did  not  present  a  case  for  the  equi-  attempt  ot  white  persons  to  drive  the  parish  judge 
table  interposition  of  the  court,  that  no  such  cose  can  and  sneriff,  appointees  of  Kellogg,  from  office,  and 
arise  under  the  act.    That  the  courts  of  the  United  their  attempted  protection  bj  colored  persons,  whicli 
States  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  various  ways  with  led  to  some  fighting,  in  which  a  uumoer  of  negroes 
State  elections  so  as  to  maintain  political  eauality  were  killed^  uie  juage  says :  ^*  Most  of  those  who 
and  tights  therein,  irrespective  or  race  or  color,  is  were  not  killed  were  taken  prisoners.''    Fiitcen  or 
comparatively  a  new  and  to  some  seems  to  be  a  star-  sixteen  of  the  blacks  had  lifted  the  boards  and  taken 
tling  idea,  but  it  results  as  clearly  fVom  the  fifteenth  refuge  under  the  floor  of  the  court-house.    They  were 
ameudment  to  the  Constitution  and  the   acts  that  all  captured.    About  thirty-seven  men  were  taken 
have  been  passed  to  enforce  that  amendment,  as  the  prisoners.    The  number  is  not  definitely  fixed.    They 
abrogation  of  State  laws  upholding  slavery  results  were  kept  under  ouard  until  dark.    They  were  leu 
from  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  out  two  b^  two  and  shot.    Most  of  the  men  were  shot 
While  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  dead ;  a  few  were  wounded,  not  mortally,  and  by  pre- 
KcUogg  ts,  Warmoth  and  others  is  clear  to  my  mind,  tending  to  be  dead  were  afterward  during  the  night 
it  seems  that  some  of  the  orders  made  by  the  judge  able  to  make  their  escape.    Among  them  was  the 
in  that  and  the  kindred  case  of  Antoine  are  illegal.  Levi  Nelson  named  in  the  indictment.    The  dead 
But,  while  they  are  so  held  and  considered,  it  is  not  bodies  of  the  negroes  killed  in  this  affair  were  left  un- 
to be  forgotten  that  the  mandate  of  this  court  had  buried  until  Tuesday,  April  15th,  when  thev  were 
been  contemptuoushr  defied,  and  they  were  made  buried  by  a  deputy  marsnal  and  an  officer  of  milita 
while  wild  scenes  of^anarchy  were  sweeping  away  all  from  New  Orleans.    These  persons  found  fifty-nino 
restraint  of  law  and  order.    Doubtless  the  judge  of  dead  bodies.    They  showed  pistol-shot  wounds,  the 
this  court  made  grave  mistakes,  but  the  law  ulows  great  m^ority  in  the  head  and  most  of  them  in  the 
the  Chancellor  great  latitude,  not  only  in  punishing  back  of  tne  head.    In  addition  to  the  fifty-nine  dead 
those  who  contemn  his  orders  and  irg'unctions,  but  in  bodies  found,  some  charred  remains  were  discovered 
preventing  the.  consummation  of  the  wrong  which  near  the  court-house,  six  dead  bodies  found  under  a 
ne  has  judicially  forbidden.    Whatever  may  be  said  warehouse}  all  shot  in  the  head  but  one  or  two^  which 
or  thouffht  of  those  matters,  it  was  only  made  kno^vn  were  shot  m  the  breast.    The  only  white  men  u^ured 
to  me  that  the  process  of  the  United  States  court  was  from  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  to  their  close 
resisted,  and  as  said  act  specially  provides  for  the  use  were  Hadnot  and  Harris.    The  court-house  and  its 
of  the  army  and  navy  when  necessarj'  to  enforce  judi-  contents  were  entirely  consumed.    There  is  no  evi- 
cial  process  arising  thereunder,  I  considered  it  my  denoe  that  any  one  in  the  crowd  of  whites  bore  any 
duty  to  see  that  such  process  was  executed  according  lawful  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an;^  of  the  blacks, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court.    Besulting  from  these  There  is  no  evideilce  that  either  ^ash  or  Cazabat, 
proceedings  through  various  controversies  and  com-  after  the  affair,  over  demanded  their  offices  to  which 
plications,  a  State  administration  was  oi^giuilzed,  with  they  had  set  up  claim,  but  the  BeglBter  continued  to 
William  P.  Kellogg  as  Governor,  which,  in  the  dls-  act  as  parish  judge  and  Shaw  as  sneriff.    These  are 
chaiige  of  my  duty,  under  Section  d,  Article  IV.,  of  the  the  facts  in  toe  case,  as  I  understand  them  to  be  ad- 
Constitutioxi.  I  have  reco;niized  as  the  government  of  mitted.    To  hold  the  people  of  Louisiana  generally 
the  State.    It  has  been  bitterly  and  persistently  al-  responsible  for  these  atrocities  would  not  be  just ; 
Icged  that  Kellogg  was  not  elected.    Whether  he  was  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  insuperable  obstruc- 
or  not  is  not  altogether  certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  tions  were  tlirown  in  the  way  of  pmiishing  these 
certain  that  his  competitor,  McEnery,  was  chosen,  murderers,  and  the  so-called  Conservative  papers  of 
The  election  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  there  are  no  the  State  not  only  justified  the  massacre,  but  de- 
reliable  returns  of  its  result.    Kellogg  obtained  pos-  nounced  as  Federal  tyranny  and  despotism  the  ai- 
session  of  the  office,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  more  tempt  of  the  United  States  officers  to  bring  them  to 
right  to  it  than  his  competitor.  justice.    Fierce  denunciations  rung  through  the  coun- 
On  ihe  20th  of  February,  1873,  the  Committee  on  try  about  office-holding  and  election  matters  in  Loui- 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate  made  a  report,  siana,  while  every  one  of  the  Colfax  miscreants  ffoes 
in  which  they  say  they  were  satisfied  by  testimony  unwhipped  of  justice,  and  no  way  can  be  found  in 
that  the  mampulation  of  the  election  machinery  by  this  boasted  land  of  dvilization  and  Christianity  to 
SVarmoth  and  others  was  equivalent  to  20,000  votes,  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody  and  monstrous 
and  they  add  that  to  recognize  the  McEnery  govern-  crime.    Not  unlike  this  was  the  massacre  in  August 
inent  woi:dd  be  recognizing  a  government  based  upon  last.    Several  Northern  young  men  of  capital  onden- 
Iraud,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  terprise  had  started  the  little  and  flourishing  town  of 
voters  of  ti^e  State.    Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Coushatta.    Some  of  them  were   Bepubhcans  and 
statements  in  this  report,  and  they  seem  to  have  office-holders  under  Kellogg.    They  were,  therefore, 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  country,  the  gi-eat  doomed  to  death.    Six  of  them  were  seized  and  car- 
crime  m  Louisiana,  about  which  so  mucn  has  been  ried  away  from  their  homes  and  murdered  in  cold 
said,  is,  that  one  is  holding  the  office  of  Governor  blood.    No  one  has  been  punished,  and  the  Conser- 
^'ho  was  cheated  out  of  20,000  votes,  against  one  vative  press  of  the  State  denouncea  all  efforts  to  that 
v,-hose  title  to  the  office  is  undoubtedly  based  on  fVaud,  end,  and  boldly  justified  the  crime, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  mtentions  of  the  Many  murders  of  a  like  character  have  been  coin- 
voters  of  the  State.    Misinformed  and  mi^'udgingas  mitted  in  individual  cases  which  cannot  here  be  dc- 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  report,  the  supporters  tailed ;  for  example :  T.  S.  Crawford,  Judge  of  the 
of  McEnery  proceeded  to  displace  by  force  m  some  Parish,  and  the  District  Attorney  of  the  Twellth  Judi- 
counties  of  the  State  the  appointees  of  Governor  Kel-  dal  District  of  the  State,  on  their  way  to  court,  were 
logff ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  an  effort  of  that  shot  from  their  horses  by  men  in  ambush  on  the  8th 
kind,  a  butchery  of  citizens  was  committed  at  Colfax,  of  October,  1873 ;  and  the  widow  of  the  former,  in  a 
which,  in  blood-thirstiness  and  barbarity,  is  hardly  communication  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  tells  a 
surpassed  by  any  acts  of  savage  warfare.    To  put  piteous  tale  of  the  persecutions  of  her  husband  be- 
this  matter  beyond  controversy,  I  quote  from  the  cause  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  of  the  eflbrts  made 
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white  Eepublican  is  not  considered  a  crime  In  liouisl-  pabUshed.  in  the  same  pUoo,  a  paper  In  w1u«h  they 

ana,  would  probably  be  uz^ust  to  a  great  part  of  the  used  the  following  language : 

people ;  but  it  ia  trae  that  a  great  number  of  such  We,  the  nnderilgned  merchants  of  the  dty  of  Sbrere- 

uiurdors  have  been  committed  and  no  one  has  been  port,  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  aeearing  good  and 


of  troops  in  Louisiana  was  unnecessary  and  irritating  election, 

to  the  people  and  that  tl^ere  was  no  ^^^J^^V^}^  I  have  no  informaUon  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Be- 

disturbance  if  they  were  taken  away.    Conseauentbs  turning  Board  for  said  elecdon  which^may  not  b^ 

early  m  Iwt  summer,  the  troops  were  ^^^^^^  foundLi  its  report  which  has  been  published,  bat  ]t 

irom  the  htate,  with  the  ^^opUon  of  a  smaU  gam^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  infonnadon  that  a  greatpart  of 

at  New  Orleans  barracks.    It  ^fjf^f  e<\,^.»  f "J"  the  time  taken  to  canvass  the  votes  was  oonauSed  by 

parative  Btote  of  quiet  1**^  ««P«'JfJ«<i^  L^^'fj^Z  the  argumento  of  Uwyers,  several  of  whom  repr^ 

'''^T^AJf  v^'''lT'i*^^?Si^^nf^3  ^nted^ach  party  befo4  tile  board,    I  have  no  evi- 

put,  but  the  November  eJ?'^^<>'^J^^f  PP««^^  dence  that  tfie  proceedings  of  this  board  were  not  io 

It  was  necessary  for  party  purposes  «^,  J^jJlf^J  accordance  with  the  law  under  which  they  acted. 

should  be  rekindled.    Aocordmgly,  on  the  Uth  of  ^j^ether  in  excluding  from  their  count  certain  r^ 

September,  D.  Penn,  ^l^uming  that  he  was  ejected  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^    .^^^^  ^^     ^  ^  question  that  de- 

Lieutenant-Qovernor  m  1872,  issued  an  inflammato^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  evidence  theylad  before  them.    Ba; 

proclamauon,  calling  uoon  the  nuliba  of  the  State  to  ^^  ^ery  dear  that  the  law  g\ves  them  the  power,  if 

urm^  assemble,,  and  to  dnve  from  power  the  "  usuro-  ^,      ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  dedding  that  way,  ^d 

tS'^l!**    T^®  designated  the  ^fflcers  of  the  State.    The  /^  ^^^  ^^^  persons  whom  theyrJtum  as  elected 

White  Leagues,  fn^ed  and  ready  for  the  oo^ot,  ^  ^^i^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^1^     ^^^  ^^^^^ 

promptly  responded.    On  the  same  day  the  Governor  ^^^    Bespecting  the  alleged  interferenoe  by  the 

made  a  formal  requisition  upon  me,  pureuant  to  the  ^^^^^  ^i^^  the  onranizatiSn  of  the  Lerialatoe  of 


the  next  day  I  issuecT  my  P^^^^Jtion.  (wmmM^ding  ^^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^  published.     My  firrt  intima- 

the  insurgents  to  <hspersewithm  Ave  days  from  the  ^.^^  ^^    ^^    ^^  ^           ^^    ^^   morning   of 

date  thereof;  but  beTore  the  prochimaUon  was  pub-  ^^  ^^  ^^  Januaiy.    T  did  not  know  that  a^auch 

lished  in  New  Orleans,  the  oroomred  and  araied  ^,^.      ^^  antidpated,  and  no  orders  or  suggestions 

torcps.  recogmzing  a,  usurping  ^^e™/' j^^^^°  wei?  ever  given  to  Tny  miUtory  officer  in  tSt  State 

forcible  possession  of  the  btate-House  and  tempora-  ^j^  ^l^^^  ^^/^  ^^  occurrence.    I  am  wt:U 

nly  f ubverted  the  government.     Twenty  or  more  ^^^  ^^^     ^  mifitary  mtoiference  by  the  officers  or 

peopl  e  were  killed,  mcludmg  a  number  ot  the  poh^  of  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^  organization  of  a 

l^^  ^i^y-  AiT^t  ^^^'^  A^  'Y^^ Xl^^^lTt^^^l  StatJ  LogisUture  or  any  of  its  proceedings,  or  with 

blood.    All  that  was  df8»J«d  m  the  waj^ of  excite-  anydvilBepartmentof  iegove^enClTwpugnan: 

ment  had  been  accomplished,  and,  in  view  of  the  ^^^^  ideal  of  govemmen*    I  con  oolioeive  of  no 

Steps  taken  to  repress  it,  ^®  "J^  ^^^^"^  JJ^  »§"  case  not  involvLig  rebellion  or  insurrection  where 

parently,  though  it  is  believed  not  ^ea^,  abandoned,  ^^^  interference  by  authority  of  the  General  Gov- 

and  the  cry  ot  Federal  uaurpaUon  »"£  tyiunny  was  emment  ought  to  be  permitted  or  can  be  justified, 

renewed  with  redoubled  energy.  ^  Troops  had  been  g^^  ^^^  ^^  circumstonces  connected  with  the  late 

sent  to  the  State  under  this  rcquisiUon  of  the.Gov-  legUUrtive  imbroglio  in  Lomsiana  which  seem  to  ex- 

Amnr    onn.  oj*  ntnAr  dinturhAnnAfl  afiAtUAa  imminent.  "    .  ^t  -i-^    ^P* ?^^-_^f i -      ^■l  . 


thelaws  of  the  State  and  reprew  the  continued  vi^  forcemlntoftheStetehiws.  The  officers  and  troops  of 

lenoe  which  seemed  meyitablethe  moment  the  Fed-  ^^  United  States  may  well  have  supposed  that  it  ^as 

eral  support  should  be  withdrawn.    Prior  to  imd  with  ^^^  ^^^    ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  upon  V  the  Govenior 

a  view  to  the  late  elwstion  m  .^o^^"*"^^  T^^^Je  °^^5  for  that  purpose.    Each  branch  Sf  theLegislaUve  A*- 

associated  themselves  together  in  armed  bodies  c^led  ^^^j    £  ^  ,^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  qualifications 

White  Leagues,  and  at  the  "f^%Vr«  Jof^  t^Jti^  of  ite  own  membeSj,  but  if  a  mob  or  a  bSdy  of  nnau- 

made  m  the  Democratic  journals  ff  the  State  that  the  ^horixed  persons  seize  and  hold  the  legialaUve  haU  in 

eection  should  be  earned  against  tiie  Bcpiibh(»ns  at  ^  ^a^ultiSous  and  riotous  manner,  andw  prevent  anv 

all  hazards  whic^  very  naturaUv  greatly  alarmed  the  org^j^ition  by  those  legally  returned  t£  elected,  I't 

colored  voters.    By  section  8  of  the  (wt  of  February  ^^  ^         {^^  ^  ^    ^J  ^^^  ^^^  Executive  toln- 

8, 1871,  It  is  made  the  duty  of  Umtod  Stotes  marsha^  teipose,  if  requested  Sy  a  miHoiity  of  the  inember*- 

and  their  deputies,  at  the  polls  where  votes  are  c^t  ^^^^  ^  suppress  the  distuj?ban<4,  and  enable  the 

lor  representatives  m  Congress   to  keeo  the  pesos  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  onjanize  the  HouU.    Any  exerdse 

t'^i?TJI''J^U.i?}^'i:T.Jii  ^^:^'^J.^^/T.  SftMs  power  woulSr^be  justifiable^der  most 


V    c.  *  V^%^  J?  ^^'  ■^S^^'^^S"^  ''*"''***} "w  iS^;^  tempt  by  the  Governor  to  use  the  poUce  foroe  ot'thas 

uhe  State  to  aid  hun  m  the  performance  of  his  official  g^^  J  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  undoubtedly  predpi- 

duties.                    1  i..    .  J  *.        fi  T>^^.  vi:^„«  «.^*.^«-  toted  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  White  League,  as  U 

That  there  was  Intimidation  of  Bepublican  votew  ^^  ^^  theUth  of  September.    There  iTno^doub: 

at  the  election,  °2'^'i*?i*?i^:„^^^^^^  ^I^^^^^l  tut  that  the  presence  ot*^the  United  Stotes  troops  upon 

^lu  ""L^?  '^TrLJ.^^J^^f^^r.ill  T^^A  the  occasion  prevented  bloodshed  and  the  lo«of  fife, 

^'Vr^S  il^  ''/^P'^^^\''^^%^^?^  ""^  "^  Both  parties  appear  to  have  relied  upon  them  as  con- 

pubUshed  the  foUowmg  at  Shreveport :  servators  of  the  public  peace.            ^ 

We,  the  undersigned  merchante  of  the  city  of  Shreve-  Tjjg  f^^  ^^  y^^^  j,^^^  ^y  ^^  Demociwto  to  r«- 

FXVpi„*?®£?;f  ti*'„t*'^^^JJ'«SaIS5«?*fo  ""^^^^  move  persons  obnoxious  to  tfiem  from  the  legiabtive 

paign  Clab,  agree  to  use  every  eoaeavor  to  get,  our  em-  ,    ,,     r      ,     ««„-^«  j  -„-.  Awv«  «-k«.  t>a«v..ki:.J!?.  ♦«  -^ 

ployes  to  vito  the  People's  ticket  at  the  ensufeg  election,  hall,  and  the  teoMid  was  fiom  the  Bei>ublican8  to  w- 

and  In  the  event  of  their  reftisal  so  to  do,  or  Id  case  they  move  persons  who  had  usurped  seato  m  the  Legisla- 

vote  theBadlcal  ticket,  to  reftue  to  employ  them  at  the  ture  without  legal  certificates  entitling  them  to  seats, 

explratt<m  of  their  present  contracts.  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  change  the  muority. 

On  the  same  day  another  lai^  body  of  persons  Nobody  was  disturbed  by  Uie  mifitaiy  whohad's 
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legal  right  at  that  time  to  oooupy  a  seat  in  the  Lec^  entreated  the  people  of  the  South  to  live  together  in 

laturo.    That  the  Bemociatio  minority  of  the  Houae  peace  and  obey  the  laws,  and  nothing  woulcTgive  me 

undertook  to  seize  its  organization  by  finud  and  vio-  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  reconcination  and  tran- 

lenco;  ^at  in  this  attempt  they  trampled  under  foot  quilUt^  everywhere  prevail,  and  thereby  remove  all 

law ;  that  they  undertook  to  m^e  persons  not  re-  necessity  for  the  presence  of  troops  among  them.    I 

turned  as  elected  members,  so  as  to  create  a  majority ;  regret^  however,  to  say  that  this  state  of  tnings  does 

that  they  acted  under  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  undBr  not  exist,  nor  does  its  existence  seem  to  be  desired  in 

false  pretenses  introduced  into  the  haU  a  body  of  men  some  localities,  and  as  to  those  it  may  be  proper  for 

to  support  their  pretensions^  by  force  if  necessaiy ;  me  to  say  that  to  the  extent  that  Confess  has  con- 

and  that  conflict,  disorder,  and  riotous  proceedings  forred  power  on  me  to  prevent  it,  neither  Ku-klux 

followed,  are  facts  that  seem  to  be  well  established,  Klans,  White  Loaves,   nor  any  other  association 

and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  these  violent  pro-  using  aims  and  violence  to  execute  their  unlawM 

ceedinga  were  a  part  of  a  premeditated  plan  to  nave  purposes,  can  be  permitted  in  that  way  to  govern  any 

the  House  oraamzed  in  this  way,  reoiganue  what  has  nart  of  this  country.    Nor  can  I  see  with  indl£ference 

been  called  the  McEnery  Senate^  then  to  depose  Gov-  Union  men  or  Bcpublicans  ostracized,  persecuted,  and 

emoT  Kellogg  and  so  revolutionize  the  State  govern-  murdered  on  account  of  their  opinions,  as  they  now 

ment.  are  in  some  localities.    I  have  heretofore  uiged  the 

Whether  it  was  wrong  for  the  Qovomor,  at  the  re-  case  of  Louisiana  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 

quest  of  the  majority  of  the  members  returned  as  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  inaction  has  produced 

elected  to*  the  House,  to  use  such  means  as  were  in  great  evil. 

his  power  to  defeat  these  lawless  and  revolutionatj  To  summarize :  In  September  last  an  armed  organ- 
proceedings,  is,  perhaps,  a  debatable  question,  but  it  Ized  body  of  men  in  the  support  of  candidates  who 
ifl  onite  certain  that  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  had  been  put  in  nomination  tor  the  offices  of  Gov- 
iftnose  who  now  complain  of  illegal  interference  had  cmor  and  lieuteiiant-Govomor  at  the  November 
allowed  the  House  to  be  oiganized  in  a  lawful  and  election  in  1872,  and  who  had  been  declared  not 
regular  manner.  When  those  who  Inaugurate  dis-  elected  by  the  board  of  canvassers  recognized  by  all 
oraer  and  anarchy  disavow  such  proceedmgs,  it  will  the  courts  to  which  the  question  had  been  submitted, 
bo  time  enough  to  condemn  those  who,  h^  such  imdertook  to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  State  gov- 
means  as  they  nave,  prevent  the  success  of  their  law-  emment  that  had  been  recoffnized  to  me  in  accordance 
less  and  desperate  schemes.  Lieutenant-General  with  previous  precedents.  The  recognized  Governor 
Sheridan  was  requested  by  mo  to  go  to  Louisiana  to  was  driven  from  the  State-House,  andbut  for  his  flnd- 
obaerve  and  report  the  situation  there,  and,  if  in  his  ing  shelter  in  the  United  States  Custom-House  in  the 
opinion  necessary,  to  assume  the  command,  which  he  capital  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  Governor^  it  is 
did  on  the  4th  instant,  after  the  legislative  disturb-  soaroely  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  been  killed, 
anecs  had  occurred*~at  9  o'dock  f.  x.— a  number  of  From  the  State-House,  before  he  had  been  driven  to 
hours  after  the  disturbance.     No  party  motives  or  the  Custom-House,  a  call  was  made  in  accordance 

grejudioes  can  reasonably  be  imputed  to  him :  but.  with  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 

onestly  convinced  by  what  he  has  seen  and  neara  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  aid  of  the 

there,  he  has  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  White-  General  Government  to  suppress  domestic  violence. 

Leaguers  in  severe  terms,  and  suggested  summanr  Under  those  circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with 

modes  of  procedure  against  them,  which,  though  myswomduties,my  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 

they  cannot  be  adopted,  would,  if  legal,  soon  put  an  tember,  1874^  was  issued.    This  served  to  reinstate 

end  to  the  troubles  and  disorders  in  that  State.  Governor  Kellogg  to  his  position  nominally;  but  it 

General  Sheridan  was  looking  at  facts,  and  possibly  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  insurgents  have  to  this 

not  thinking  of  proceedings  wDiah.  would  be  the  only  day  surrendered  to  the  State  authorities  the  arms  be- 

proper  ones  to  pursue  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  thought  longing  to  the  State,  or  that  they  have  in  anv  sense 

more  of  the  utterly  lawless  condition  oi  societv  sur-  disarmed.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the 

rounding  him  at  the  time  of  his  dispatch,  and  or  what  same  armed  organizations  that  existed  on  the  14th  of 

would  prove  a  sure  remedy.    He  never  proposed  to  September,  1874.  in  opposition  to  the  recognized  State 

do  an  illegal  act,  nor  expressed  a  determination  to  government,  still  retain  their  organization,  equip- 

proceed  beyond  what  the  law  in  the  fhture  mi^ht  ments,  and  commanders,  and  can  be  called  out  at  any 

nathorize  for  the  punishment  of  the  atrocities  which  hour  to  resist  the  State  govemment.    Under  these 

have  been  committed,  and  the  commission  of  which  circumstances  the  same  military  force  has  been  con- 

cannot  be  denied.    It  is  a  deplorable  &ct  that  politl-  tinned  in  Louisiana  as  was  sent  there  under  the  first 

cal  crimes  and  murder  have  been  committed  in  Loui-  call,  and  under  the  same  general  instructions.    I  re- 

siana  which  have  gone  unpunished,  and  which  have  peat,  that  the  task  assumed  by  the  troops  is  not  a 

been  justified  or  apologized  for,  which  must  rest  as  a  pleasant  one  to  them ;  that  the  army  is  not  composed 

reproach  upon  the  State  and  country  long  after  the  of  lawyers  capable  of  judging  at  a  moment's  notice  of 

present  generation  has  passed  away.  just  how  fSu"  they  can  go  in  the^  maintenance  of  law 

I  have  no  desire  to  have  United  States  troops  inter-  and  order ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  specific 

fere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lonlaiana  or  any  instructions  providing  for  all  possible  contingencies 

other  State.    On  the  9th  of  December  last  Governor  that  might  arise.    The  troops  were  bound  to  act  upon 

Kellogg  telegraphed  to  me  his  apprehension  that  the  the  judgment  of  the  commanding  officer  upon  each 

White  League  intended  to  make  another  attack  upon  sudden  oontingeney  that  arose,  or  wait  instructions 

the  State-House,  to  which,  on  the  same  day,  I  made  which  could  only  reach  them  after  the  threatened 

the  following  answer,  since  which  no  communication  wrongs  had  been  committed  which  they  were  called 

hAs  been  sent  to  him:  on  to  prevent.     It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that 

Your  dispatch  of  this  date  Just  received.   It  Is  exceed-  ^P??  my  leoognitlpn  of  the  KeUoag  govemment  I  re- 

lnf?1yuDTMlaUble  to  use  troops  in  anticipation  of  dangers,  ported  the  fact,  with  the  ffrounds  ot  recogmtion,  to 

Let  the  State  snthorlties  be  rlgbt,  and  then  proceed  with  Congress,  and  asked  that  body  to  take  action  in  the 

their  dntles  without  apprehension  of  danger.   If  they  matter;  otherwise  I  should  regard  their  silence  as  an 

are  then  molested,  tbe  question  will  be  determined  acquiescence  in  my  course.    1^  action  has  been  taken 

'^JSt^StMn  iS?i\™i?i!i.^S!»/"  *^*®  ^  maintain  law  and  yy^^y^^  ^^y  3^^  j  have  nudntained  the  position  then 

order  within  ito  limits  or  not  ^^j^^^  ^^l^  j^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  commuted  by  the 

I  have  deplored  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  army  in  these  matters,  it  has  always  been  on  the  side 
make  it  nay  duty,  under  the  Constitution,  and  laws,  to  of  the  preservation  of  good  order,  the  maintenance  of 
direct  sttcn  interference.  I  have  always  refhsed,  ex-  the  law,  and  the  protection  of  life.  Their  bearing 
oept  where  it  seemed  to  be  my  imperative  dutv,  to  reflects  credit  upon  the  soldiers,  and  if  wrong  has  re- 
act in  such  a  manner  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  suited  the  blame  is  with  the  turbulent  elements  sur- 
of  the  United  States.    I  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  rounding  them.    I  now  earnestly  ask  that  such  action 
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be  taken  by  Congress  as  to  leave  my  daties  perfectly  protection  of  the  Government  will  oontinus  until  ths 

dear  iu  dealing  with  the  afiairs  of  Xioidfliana,  giving  elections  are  over.    Life  is  dear  to  us,  and  we  euino: 

assurance  at  the  same  time  that  whatever  may  be  risk  an  article  so  precious  when  Bunounded  by  nrar- 

done  by  that  body  in  the  premises  will  be  executed  derous  White-Leaguers. 

acoordmir  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  without  ^r     -n     *      :i         vr          v^^               ^i 

fear orfevor.  ^^'  Packard,  on  November  1st,  requested  a 

I  herewith  transmit  documents  containing  more  post  to  be  established  at  Natchitoches,  and  that 

specific  information  as  to  tbe  subject-matter  of  the  General  Emory  be  ordered  to  place  a  ecMopanj 

resolution.     „            ^           ,^  ,  U.  S.  GRANT.  ^f  droops  there.     On  October  19th,  S.  B.  Pack- 

ExBOunvB  Mansion,  January  18, 1875.  v»  «*v/v^a  viiv,»c.     vu  vi^wwo*  x^m^,kj,  ^.  x  m^ 

_,      _                                   .        ,  ^^^y  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 

The  documents  accompanying  the  message  and  Governor  Kellogg,  Messrs.  DurelL  CaseT, 

are  voluminous.     The  first   is  a  letter  from  Sypher,  and  Morey,  addressed  a  telegram  to 

Governor  Kellogg,  dated  August  19,  1874,  ad-  Attorney-General  Williams,  saying: 

dressed  to  President  Grant  at  Long  Branch,  r%r  x.         i.v    *.•  •  •  *       *•     *i.  i.      *        •    • 

ir>  ^r\.ir.v.  H^^^^^^^  JT^Ur^r^^,  .»»»rvf«  ♦/x  !.-„«  f^  W c  luivc  authcntic  mfomuition  that  STStemauc Tio- 

in  which  Governor  Kellogg  regrets  to  have  to  jenoe  and  intimidation  will  be  practised  towaid  Be- 

trouble  him  again  about  Louisiana  affairs,  but  publican  voters  on  the  day  of  election  at  three  or  foar 

the  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  impor-  points  in  this  State,  and  we  earnestly  request  ths: 

tance  of  the  issues  involved,  render  it  necessary  ,V®^®J?1  Emoiy  be  insfaruoted  to  send  troops  to  Prank- 

ho  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  sitna.  M)  K^^r^v^l^iT  P^L^^^^ 

tion,  which  he  proceeds  to  do,  premising  that  Kellogg  will  furnish  transportation  to  those  points 

Louisiana  is  now  the  last  State  in  the  South-  without  cost  to  the  Government 

west  except  Mississippi,  that  remains  true  to  ^  December  9th,  Governor  Kellogg  tele- 

the  Pwepubhcan  party.    He  concludes  by  say-  graphed  President  Grant : 

-**          ^A„         ,             ^,               ^   .1.  ^  .X.  ^1-  Information  reaches  me  that  the  White  League  pur- 

TT^-.^^SJ'^J^"/  ^"^^  earnestiy  BUjgost  that  if  the  poae  making  an  attack  upon  the  Stata-Houi^  i^ 

United  States  troops  were  returned  to  their  posts  m  ^\y  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Treaaorw  of  tL 

this  State  such  a  course  would  have  a  most  wlutaiy  gtatJ.    Throrganization  is  very  numerous  imd  wtlS 

effect,  and  would  prevent  much  bloodshed  and  prob-  armed,  and  the  State  forces  now  avaihible  are  not  saf- 

ably  a  formal  ci^l  u^on  the  President  and  a  renewed  ficient  to  resist  successfally  any  movement  they  maT 

a^tation  of  the  Louisiana  question,  which  otherwise  niake.    With  a  view  of  preventing  such  arf  attempi, 

a  quiet,  fair  election  next  ^ovember  would  forever  and  the  bloodshed  which  would  l)e  likely  to  r«s5t 

set  at  rest,  and  fully  vmdicate  your  just  pohcy  toward  should  an  insui^ent  body  gam  possession  of  the  State- 

^^*  House  in  dispersing  them,  I  respeetMly  request  tha: 

Marshal  Packard,  on  August  80,  1874,  tele-  *  detachment  of  United  States  troops  be  stationed  in 

graphed  Attorney-General  Williams  a  request  ^J^ P^'^'S.^ c?"?  St.  Louis  Hotel  which  ianot  iB«i 

rfia        i.          c  \rr      1.         J              oi^'     s.  for  any  of  the  State  offices,  where  they  wulbe  readily 

to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  order  a  sufficient  available  to  prevent  any  such  insurrectionary  mov^. 

force  immediately  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  ment  as  that  oontemphited. 

duties  as  required  by  law.    The  registration  Ex-Governor  WeUs,  president  of  the  State 

rd'  toi^d'^fe'^^  Yr  i^^.  g^^s.sr-  '^^"^'''^  '""^  '^'"^ 

Through  fear  of  them  the  blacks  would  be  un-  !!!®°^^®V      ]  .  v     .       v.         .,- ,       , 

able  to  register  or  vote  in  case  of  a  conflict,  pn^JerSreatened^th^e^^^^ 

which  Marslial  Packard  regarded  as  immineut.  fhe  Stote-House,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  bl<Sd- 

On  August  80th,  Governor  Kellogg  informed  shed,  is  also  threatened.    Bv  request  of  the  board,  1 

Attorney-General  Williams  of  a  gross  outrage  respectftilly  ask  that  a  deta^unent  of  troops  be  ssa- 

which  had  just  been  perpetrated  at  Ooushatta.  **<>?«/  >?  5i®  State-House  so  that  the  <^beration5 

TK  A  *v,.»o^T«!l/^  ^^  ♦•/x^««  «ryx«ii^  «./v  *•««  +«  *v./^,r»»4■  ^ud  flmu  actiou  of  the  board  may  be  free  from  mbmi- 

The  presence  of  troons  would  go  far  to  prevent  ^^^^^  ^^  violence. 

violence  and  bloodshed.  He  said  there  was  mu  tt  •  ji  o  r^  •  •  *  m. 
"an  openly-avowed  policy  of  exterminating-  The  United  States  Commissioner  for  Shreve- 
Republicans."  Information  was  sent  to  Attor-  Port,  A.  B.  Levisa,  gives  a  full  statement  of  the 
ney-General  Williams  by  Marshal  Packard  and  condition  of  affairs  in  Northern  Louisiana,  refer- 
District-Attorney  Beckwith,  dated  September  ^^  ^  ^  alleged  scheme  to  expel  from  the 
10th  and  18th,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  White  country  the  Republican  leaders,  and  then  to 
League,  and  nr^ng  the  necessity  for  troops  to  frigliten  the  negroes  into  acquiesoence  with 
prevent  murder,  etc.  On  the  14th  Governor  ^^cir  wishes;  and  charging  that  the  whites 
Kellogg  made  a  requisition  on  the  President  to  ^^^^  driving  the  freedmen  from  their  homes, 
take  measures  to  put  down  the  domestic  naked  and  penniless,  to  endure  the  severities 
violence  and  insurrection  then  prevailing,  of  the  winter  as  best  they  might  The  negroes 
ITumeroustelegrams  were  sent  to  the  Attorney-  ^^^^  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  had  no  re- 
General  by  Marshal  Packard  and  others,  assert-  ^''css  with  the  mixed  juries  of  the  local  courts, 
ing  that  armed  mobs  were  reported  all  over  The  following  was  communicated  confiden- 
New  Orleans,  and  that  Leaguers  were  much  ^^^J  to  General  Sheridan: 
more  formidable  than  was  supposed,  etc.  "^a»  DspAimiENT,  WAsmireToir,  D.  C, ) 

The  Mayor  of  St.  FrancisviUe  telegraphed,  ^^  ^^^^^^ p  ^ Shbridah^cSw^ m^** 

September  19th,  to  the  Attorney-General :  Gekibal:  The  President'sent  fofie  thismomimr, 

The  timely  arrival  of  Federal  troops  has  saved  the  and  desires  mo  to  say  to  ^ou  that  he  wifthea  ^'oa  to 

lives  of  unoffending  Bepublicans.    We  look  confl-  visit  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  end 

dently  to  the  loyal  ]North  for  the  support  which  they  especially  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Vieksbuiv  snJ 

have  so  generously  extended  the  weak,  and  hope  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  ascertain  for  yourself,  and  for  his 
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information,  the  general  condition  of  matters  in  those  The  three  Sepublioan  memhers  declared  elected  to 

localities.    You  need  not  confine  your  visit  to  the  the  liCffislaturo  by  the  Returning  Board,  who  have 

States  of  Lomsiana  and  Kississippi,  and  may  extend  gone  to  X^ew  Orleans  to  take  their  seats,  beyond  doubt 

your  trip  to  other  States — Alabama^  etc,  if  you  see  could  not  safely  return  here  now.    Outside  of  the 

proper ;  nor  need  you  confine  your  visit  in  the  States  officers  named  above  there  is  no  one  left  to  do  vio- 

of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  the  places  named.  lence  upon.    The  leading  Radicals  'have  left ;  the 

What  the  President  desires  is  the  true  condition  of  worrying  and  harassing  of  the  negroes  goes  on  with 

afiairs,  and  to  receive  such  suggestions  from  you  as  little  intermission,  but  lately  no  acts  of  violence  to 

vou  mav  deem  advisable  and  judicious.    Inclosed  their  persons  have  come  to  my  knowled^.    Such  acta 

Iierowitn  is  an  order  authorizing  you  to  assume  com-  now  are  confined  to  plundering  them  with  or  without 

mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  South,  or  of  any  some  show  of  leeal  form,  and  driving  them  from  their 

portion  of  that  division,  should  you  see  proper  to  do  homes  to  seek  places  to  live  elsewhere.    The  conflict 

so.    It  may  be  possible  that  circumstances  may  arise  for  offices,  whether  conducted  by  peaceable  legal 

which  would  render  this  a  proper  course  to  pursue,  means,  or  violence,  will  stop  what  little  legal  check 

You  can,  if  you  desire  it,  see  General  McDowell  in  now  exists  upon  crime  and  wronjOf-^oing,  and  will 

Louisville,  and  make  known  to  him  confidentially  the  greatly  agg[rovate  the  condition  of^  things,  which  is 

object  of  your  trip,  but  this  is  not  required  of  you.  already  serious  enough.    But  I  do  not  apprehend  that 

Communication  with  him  by  you  is  left  entirely  to  it  will  result  in  extended  disorder  at  present,  because 

your  own  judgment    Of  course  you  can  take  with  there  is  nothing  left  to  work  upon  except  the  oom- 

you  such  gentlemen  of  your  staff  as  you  wish,  and  it  moner  orders,  and  partly  because  the  leading  White- 

Lh  best  th^  the  trip  should  appear  to  be  one  as  much  Leaguers  have  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
of  pleasure  as  of  business,  for  the  fact  of  your  mere 

presence  in  the  localities  referred  to  will  nave,  it  is  The  telegrams  of  General  Sheridan  to  the 

presumed,  a  beneficial  effect.    The  President  thinks,  Secretary  of  War,  and  those  from  the  latter  to 

and  so  do  I,  that  a  trio  South  might  be  agreeable  to  tj^g  former,  appear  in  the  correspondence,  and 

you,  and  that  you  might  be  able  to  obtam  a  good  deal  ^i^^  .  i  ^  Avn.*iX»«  4-»i »»•»*«. . 

of  ikormation  on  ^  subject  about  which  we  desh^  ^^so  the  foUowmg  telegram : 

to  learn.    You  »n  make  your  return  by  Washington  n^^  OsuaAWs,  January  10, 1875-11.80  p.  m. 

tim\TtimVo"^u?^IS^s'^d^^  ^'^^Ti^^a?^"'"''  ^''"^  '^  ""'''  '''"'■ 

truly,  etc.,               T>T?TTrvAT»  fi««^*.,^^^w—  Since  the  year  1S66,  nearly  8,500  persons,  a  great 

W.  W.  BELKNAP,  Secretary  of  War.  miuority  of  whom  werJ  colored  men,  iTave  been  lulled 

Wjlb  DEPABTJtmrr,  Ai>JUTANT-G]sinnui.*s  Office,  )  and  wounded  in  this  State.    In  1863  the  official  record 

WASHiNGToir,  December  24^874.     J  shows  that  1,884  were  killed  and  wounded.    From 

To  LieiOenafU-General  P.  H.  Shbridan,  united  SUdea  1868  to  the  present  time,  no  official  investigation  has 

Armv^  Chicago^  lU,  been  made,  and  the  civQ  authorities  in  all  out  a  few 

Sib  :  u,  in  the  course  of  the  inspection  and  investi-  cases  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict,  and  punish 

gationtheSccretary  ofWarhasd&ectedyou  tomake  the  perpetrators.     Coneequentljr  there  are  no  con- 

m  his  communication  of  this  date,  you  should  find  it  vict  records  to  be  consulted  for  information.    There 

nccessaxy  to  assume   command  over  the  Military  u  ample  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  more  than 

Division  of  the  South  or  any  portion  thereof,  the  1;200  persons  have  been  killed  and  wounded  during 

President  of  the  United  States  hereby  authorizes  and  this  time,  on  account  of  their  political  sentimenta. 

iostmcts  you  to  take  the  conunand  aooordingly,  and  Frightftil  massacres  have  occurred  in  the  parishes  of 

to  establish  your  headquarters  at  such  a  point  as  you  Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Landry, 

may  deem  best  for  theinterests  of  the  pubUc  service.  Grant,  and  Orleans.    The  general  character  of  tfie 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv.  your  obedient  servant,  massacres  in  the  above-named  parishes  is  so  well 

E.  D.  TOWN^KND,  Adjutant-General.  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.    The 

,          ,                    i.«-Lj  isolated  cases  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following 

A  copy  of  the  above  letter  was  f  amiBhea  instances,  which  I  take  from  a  mass  of  evidence  now 

General  McDowell,  commanding  the  Military  lyin^  before  me  of  men  killed  on  account  of  their 

Division  of  the  South,  on  Januarys,  1876:  polito«a  principles :                                  ..    ,      , 

XTisoramy               '     •  In  Natchitoohes  Parish,  the  number  of  isolated 

IV,  /3-WT^  W%^\^;'  wkSSS^'  nn  ■ '  isolated  oases  of  men  kiUed  ^  84 ;  in  Wton  Pariah  the 

v^J^JSh„  w  S^;i?S1^Sh^  rxymbt>t  of  isolated  oases  where  men  were  kUled  is 

Tour  l^tto'^^S^^  l^„2g^e,„,^,  15 ;  in  Jaokson  Pjrish  the  number  Kllod  U  20 ;  in 

A. ,  x^  w  j»^.»«,  ^»vuuou»uir-v.«;u«i«i.  Catahoula  Parish  the  number  of  isolated  cases  re- 

Gbnisal  ^..^.,  „^.^  ^.  «—.„. *>,-,,..        w-..v^ 

ceipt  of  your  oonfldential  communication  of  5eoember  ments*wiil  ilTustrote  tiie  chanicterand  kin<fS  these 

26th,  with  indoeures.       Yoiffob^nt  servant,  outrages.    On  the  30th  of  August  187i,  in  Bed  Eiv- 

-  ,w^  «^  «               «  .  •  •^•-??^^i£^^  Genewd,  er   Parish,  sue   State    and   parish   officers,  named 

roW.  W.  Belkwap,  Sef?y  qf  War^  Wcuikwgton.D.  a  Twitchell,  Divers,  Holland,  Howell,  Edgerton,  and 

Next  foUows  a  telegram  of  Mr.  WUtz'e  to  the  ^5^^'  ^!?  ^^^""^  toj^ther  wi^  the  four  negroes 

x^  ^Au  *vuy>»  o  A  roiwgufcUA      r^v.       i     ".  uudcr  guard,  to  be  earned  out  of  the  State,  and  were 

FresHlent,  mtormmg  mm  of  ius  election  as  deliberately  murdered.    On  the  29th  of  August,  1874, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  and  protesting  against  the  White  League  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged  two 

armed  interference  with  the  Legislature.    Next  negroes.    On  the  28th  of  August,  1874,  three  negroes 

appear  the  telegrams  of  Sheridan,  dated  Janu-  ^«!«  ?^o*  JS^  killed  at  Brownsville,  just  before  the 

a??5,  1875,ad£;ssedto  theSecr'etaryofWar  ^l%^^^^^^^XTr.Z^^ 

relatmg  to  terrorism,  banditti,  etc.    General  oalled  for  a  dri^  of  water.    When  the  old  colored 

Sheridan  sends  to  the  War  Department  for  its  man  turned  to  draw  it  they  shot  him  in  the  back  and 

information  a  letter  from  Major  Merrill,  dated  killed  him.    The  courts  were  sll  broken  up  in  the 

Shreveport,  December  80th.    He  gives   the  ^^^^^oS^lftv^STru^^^^^^ 

facts  as  to  the  probabilities  ox  violence  there,  troops,  all  of  the  officers  at  Shreveport  were  com- 

and  says :  pelled  to  abdicate  by  the  White  League,  which  took 
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poM68tioQ  of  the  pUoo.    Among  those  ohlifed  to  day  last  he  testified  under  oath,  before  the  Coium- 

abdioate  were Walsn, the  mayor;  Bapin,the  sQeiiiT;  itonal  CommitteOf  that  the  oonoition  of  allUn  nerc 

Wheaton,  the  olerk  of  the  ooorts ;  Purant,  the  re-  was  sabBtantially  as  bad  as  reported  by  me.    I  will 

oorder;  and  Fei^g^uson  and  Beufro,  administrators,  soon  send  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of  mnrden 

Two  colored  men  who  had  given  evidence  in  regard  oommltted  in  this  State  during  the  Uat  three  or  four 

to  frauds  committed  in  the  parish  were  compelled  to  vears,  the  perpetrators  of  which  are  still  nnmrniahad. 

flee  lor  their  lives,  and  reached  this  city  last  night,  I  think  that  the  number  will  startle  you.    It  will  be 

having  been  smugrgled  through  in  a  cargo  of  cotton,  up  in  the  thousands.     The  city  is  perfectly  qoiet 

In  the  parish  of  Bossier,  the  White  League  have  at-  No  trouble  is  apprehondod. 

temptea  to  foroe  the  abdication  of  Judge  Baker,  the  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A. 

United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  parish  Judge,  ^           t  a-u     *a            ^                       -     ^       ^ 

together  with  0»Neal,  the  Bheritf,  and^ Walker,  the  ,  General  Shendan  sends  a  commnmeatum  to 

clerk  of  the  court;  and  they  have  compelled  the  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  with  no  signatnre,  as 

Parish  and  District  Courts  to  suspend  operations,  illustrating  the  action  in  Louisiana  in  kidnap- 

Judge  Baker  states  that  the  White-Leaguers  notified  pi^g  ^  member-elect  of  the  Legialatore.     Next 

to  him  several  tmies  that  if  he  became  a  candidate  on  i^ii°    .  ak«,.;^o„ia  4a1..wm.«»%  +0.  *u^  g»«««r,.> 

the  BepubUoan  ticket,  or  if  he  attemped  to  organize  ^^}\S^^  T?,?^     ^*^°^  t^  >if  ^^«»*^^ 

the  Bepublican  party,  he  should  not  live  until  election,  o*  w  ar,  dated  J  annar/  Stn,  sabmitting  a  report 

They  also  tried  to  intimidate  him  through  his  fkmily  of  the  affairs  as  they  occurred  in  the  organiza- 

by  making  the  same  threats  to  hU  wift ;  and  when  tion  of  the  State  Legislature.    The  docnmentd 

told  by  Wm  that  he  was  aUmtcd  StotesCommiM  conclude  with  extracts  from  Louisiana  news^ 

fiictWSl'offiS  "''  "^  '"'""' ''  "'""  "^^  papers,  ahowing  the  platform  of  the^  White 
In  but  few  of  the  country  parishes  can  it  be  truly  League  and  the  intentions  of  the  organization, 
said  that  the  law  is  properly  enforced ;  and  in  some  the  following  serving  as  a  specimen : 
of  the  parishes  the  J^^^e*  have  »? *  been  able  to  hold  ^he  Hues  must  be  dmwn  at  once,  befow  our  opp<h 
wurtfe^r  two  years  Human  Itfe  in  this  State  is  heM  nents  aw  thoroughly  oiganiaed.  ^orbythia^^ 
so  cheaply  that  when  m^  are  killed  on  acw^t  of  ^^  ,^  prevent  iiaiy  Slk^d-rider  foUoweia  from 
political  opmions  the  murderers  are  regarded  rather  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  eoemy's  lanks.  WhDe  the  white  maa'« 
as  heroes  than  as  cnmmals  m  the  Pa^J^^es  where  ^^g^uLnn^  tiie  negro  all  of  hU  pieeent  righto, 
they  reside,  and  by  the  White  League  and  their  sup-  ^/  J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  carpetbaggere^aad 
porters.  ^iJ^n  illnstraUon  of  the  osti^^^^^^^^  renigades  ahall  be  permitted  to  oigwixeTw^  pre- 
vails m  the  State  may  be  found  m  a  resoluUon  of  a  pare*Se  negroes  for^c  coming  can^algn^  Wit&wt 
White  League  dub  in  the  parish  of  De  Soto,  which  J,,^  assistant  of  these  vilhSisQie  n^^  m  totally 
!i^I?.-?ll^^S.L?i!'^^^^                    ^^^Z^'^::.  incapableofeffectuaUyorganizingthe'SS^^^ 
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individuals  who  express  their  opinion  in  the  isolated 

portions  of  this  State  has  existed  only  when  that  action  of  thb  CONGBESSIOKAL  OOMMITTEB. 

po^^yThe^I^-Sux^  Md^Vh^-L^ague^^S^^  ^®  Congressional  Investigating  Committee 

tions.     Only  yesterday  Judge  Myers,   the  Tarish  presented  the  following  report  on  afOurs  in 

Judge  of  the  parish  of  Natohitoches,  called  on  me  Louisiana  to  the  House  of  RepresentiTes  on 

upon  hU  arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated  that  in  order  January  14,  1876.— Representative  Qeorge  F. 

to  reach  here  alive  he  was  obljged  to  leave  his  house  jj         J     ^^^   f  ^^/         .^  oommittee  on 

by  stealth  and  after  mghtfall,  and  make  his  way  *u  7^'     x-  """*""*  ^"''.j'r^^i       w"*"—**^  «» 

to  Littie  Rock,  Ark.,  and  come  to  this  city  by  way  ^^oX  portion  of  the  President's  message  relative 

of  Memphis.    lie  further  states,  that  while  his  father  to  the  condition  of  the  South,  reported  as  fbl- 

was  lyin^  at  the  point  of  death  in  the  same  village  he  lows : 
was  unable  to  visit  him  for  fear  of  assassination,  and 

yet  he  is  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  is  proscribed  for  In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  full  oonumttee;,  of 

his  political  sentiments  only.    It  is  more  than  proba-  December  2ad,  a  special  committee  of  Oiree  visited 

ble  that  if  bad  government  has  existed  in  this  State,  New  Orleans  and  proceeded  with  an  inveetiffation, 

it  is  the  result  of  the  armed  organizations  which  have  the  result  of  which  they  report  to  the  ge&enu  oom- 

now  crvstallized  into  what  is  wUled  the  White  Leafime.  mittee,  as  follows : 

Instead  of  bad  government  developing  them,  tney  rkpobt  of  tbs  suB-coxMnrKS. 

have  by  their  teiTorisni  prevented  to  a  considerable  i„^  punuanoe  of  the  order  of  the  general  ooomittee 

extent  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  holduig  of  courts,  ^f  December  23d,  the  undeniigued  viaitod  New  Or- 

the  punishment  of  cnminals,  Mid  vitiated  public  sen-  lemj.  g^^  t^ere  proceeded  witb  aU  diligeooe  to  the 

timent  by  famdianzmg  it  with  the  scenes  above  de-  examination   directed   by  the  committee.     Duriitf 

scribed.  .       .  .      ,         .            *  .     .    .          .                 — • 

I  am  now  engaged  it  compiling  evidence  ^^ 

tailed  report  upon  the  above  subject,  but  it  will  be  ^y            ^^^^                      ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

some  time  before  I  can  obtwn  all  the  requisite  data  8tet7  C^Jimiitteei.""£i'ti£at  period  iey  examiD^ 

to  cover  the  cases  that  have  occurred  throughout  the  over  nhietv-flve  witnesses,  l^des  taW  a  ]ai« 

Stote,    I  will  also  report  m  due  time  upon  the  same  amount  of 'documentary  evidence,  amountiur  in  tSL 

subject  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  it  i^  estimated,  to  more  than  1,600  printedlSea,    In 

P.  H.  81LERID  A> ,  Lieutonant-GeneraL  ^i^^  ^f  q^q  e2gency  that  now  exists  in  thedEairs  U 

To  W.  W.  BiLKHAP,  84^  y  of  War^  Washington^  D.  61/  that  State  andof  the  delay  of  weeks  which  must  elapse 

Several  prominent  people  have  for  the  last  few  days  before  that  testimony  can  be  written  out  and  pnnted, 

been  paaamg  resolutions  and  manufifioturing  sensa-  your  committee  has  determined  to  state  the  oooola- 

tional  protesto  for  Northern  political  consumption,  eions  at  which  they  arrived,  so  iar  as  they  aie  mmu- 

They  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  martyrs  of  them-  moos  in  reaching  their  conclusions.    The  ooonmittee 

selves.    It  cannot  be  done  at  tMs  late  day.    There  undertook  no  investigaUon  of  the  elecUon  of  1871 

have  been  too  many  bleeding  negroes  and  ostracized  Much  evidence  has  already  been  taken  by  other  oom- 

white  citizens  for  their  statements  to  be  believed  by  mittees  of  ConjgroM  upon  that  question,  and  the  time 

fedr-minded  people.    Bishop  Wilmer  protests  a«nunst  allowed  both  lor  their  aotioa  and  for  the  sesaioDof 

my  telegram  of  the  4th  inst.,  forgetting  that  on  batur-  Congress  seemed  to  be  too  short  to  call  for  their  then 
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enteiin^  on  that  investigation.    They  annonnoed  this  the  Bomoorats,  of  whom,  however,  one  was  regoixled 

conclusion ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  flrst  pro-  as  not  a  stayinff  Democrat.    The  board  made  no  de- 

ceed  to  an  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Returning  dsion  as  to  the  remuninff  five  seats.    The  public 

Board  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  late  election,  and  sittings  of  the  Betumln^  Board  were  attended  by  the 

then  to  an  in(}uiry  in  reference  to  the  White  Loagao.  counsel  of  the  Repubhcan  and  Conservative  State 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  shall  consist  of  five  Committees.     Objections  were   received   from   the 

persons,  ^^  representing  all  parties."    It  consisted  at  coimsel  of  the  respective  parties  to  Uie  returns  from 

the  opening  of  their  last  session  of  five  Kepublicans,  different  polls.    The  objecting  party  was  generally 

upon  the  resignation  of  one  of  whom  (Genenal  Lons^  allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  support  the  objection, 

street),  Mr.  Arrovo,  a  Conservative^  was  taken  to  iul  and  the  other  party  to  reply  by  affidavits.    A  day 

the  vacancy.    Aicer  protesting  agamst  the  action  of  was  fixed  when   these  proofs  were   to  be  closed. 

the  board,  in  secret  session,  Mr.  Arroyo  resigned,  Aiter  these  public  sessions  the  board  went  into  pri* 

before  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  board,  and  vate,  or,  as  tney  were  called,  executive  sessions,  where 

his  place  was  not  filled,  so  that^  as  your  committee  the  proofs  and  matters  in  dispute  were  discussed, 

think,  the  law  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  and  a  decision  arrived  at    The  minutes  of  the  board 

not  complied  with.    The  election  laws  of  Louisiana  ore  very  meagre.    They  contain  little  more  than  a 

provide  lor  a  Supervisor  of  Registration,  who  appoints  record  of  .its  meeting,  gomg  into  executive  session,  and 

Lis  own  deputies  for  each  ward  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  adjourning,  and  some  formal  public  orders.    They 

for  one  Supen'isor  of  Reg^tration  for  each  parish  in  oontam  no  minutes  whatever  of  tne  proceedings  in  ex- 

the  State.    The  officers  were  all  appointed  by  Gov-  ecutive  session,  and  ^mish.therefore,  little  light  upon 

emor  Kellogg.    In  addition  to  these  supervisors,  the  the  findings  of  the  board.  Tno  Parish  of  Rapides  chose 

police  jurors,  the  local  authorities  of  the  parishes,  ap-  three  members  to  the  Legislature.  The  returns  elected 

pointed  three  Commissioners  of  Election  for  each  poll  all  three  Conservatives.    When  the  proofs  closed  the 

m  the  parish,  and  there  were  also  two  United  States  only  paper  filed  with  the  Returning  Board  was  the 

supervisors  appointed  bv  the  District  Judge  of  the  affidavit  of  the  United  States  Supervisor  that  the  elec- 

United  States  breach  poll.    The  law  ftirther  provided  tion  was  in  all  respects  full,  mir,  and  free.    It  was 

that  in  case  of  such  violence,  intimidation,  or  corrup-  not  known  in  the  parish  that  any  contest  existed 

tion  at  or  near  either  poll,  eitner  during  registration  or  against  those  members.    They  left  their  homes  and 

election,  preventing  a  fiiir,  ftee,  peaceable  and  fbll  vote,  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  present  at  the  open- 

the  Commissioners  of  Election,  if  the  occurrence  was  mg  of  the  Legislature,  no  intimation  of  contesting 

on  election  day,  the  Supervisors  of  Renstration,  if  on  their  seats  or  objection  to  their  election  having  been 

the  day  ofrei^tration,  should  make  afml  verified  state-  given  bv  their  opponents.    At  one  of  their  h^t  ses- 

ment  of  the  oocorrence,  forward  the  some  with  and  sions,  tne  Returning  Board  declared  oil  the  Republi- 

annexed  to  the  returns ;  and  fkirther  provided  that  can  members  elected  from  that  parish.    When  the 

when  the  Returning  Board,  in  canvassing  the  returns,  papers  of  the  Returning  Board  were  produced  before 

sliould  come  to  anv  poll  where  the  returns  were  ao-  your  committee  there  was  found  among  them  an 

companied  by  sucn  a  protest,  they  should  not  can-  affidavit  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  president  of  the  board, 

va^,  count,  or  compile  the  statement  of  voters  from  declaring  that  intimidation  had  existed  at  certain 

such  poll  until  the  statements  fh>m  all  other  polls  polls  in  that  parish,  and  that  the  returns  from  those 

had  been  canvassed  and  compiled.    The  Conserva-  poUs  should,  therefore^  be  rejected.    The  counsel  for 

tive  counsel  objected  that  the  board  on  reaching  the  the  Democratic  Committee  testified  that  they  had  no 

returns  from  such  protested  polls  read  and  became  opportunity  to  contradict  the  statements  of  this  paper: 

informed  of  those  returns  before  laying  them  aside  to  that  they  had  never  seen  or  known  of  it  before,  and 

take  up  the  other  polls.    They  insisted  that  the  pur-  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  papers  before  the 

pose  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  commissioners  board,whentheproofsclosed,  it  was  not  among  them. 

Irom  knowing  what  the  results  at  the  polls  protested  The  counsel  for  the  Republican  Committee  reserved 

a^^ainst  were,  in  order  that  when  they  came  to  ex-  the  rieht  to  make  explanation  upon  this  point,  but 

amine  the  polls  protested  against  they  might  do  so    offered  none.    The  ^davit  was  dated day  of 

-without  being  biased  by  knowing  what  was  the  re-  December,  1874.    It  appeared  that  Governor  Wells 
suit  retumea ;  and  they  objected  that  in  these  cases  was  not  himself  in  the  parish  on  the  day  of  the  eleo- 
of  protest  the  board  had  proceeded  to  read  the  re-  tion,  and  though  at  the  opening  of  their  first  session 
turns,  add  up,  and  compile  them,  and  then  defer  ^our  committee  declared  their  intention  to  examine 
their  determination  of  tne  case  until  after  having  mto  the  action  of  the  Returning  BoanL  Governor 
acquired  knowledge  of  how  the  returns  protested  Wells  never  came  forward  as  a  witness.    At  the  close 
against  would  affect  the  elections.     On  the  other  of  our  proceedings  leave  was  asked  that  his  deposi- 
band,  the  Republican  counsel  insisted  that  such  a  tion  might  be  ^ven  in.    This  we  declined,  and  Mr. 
course  was  impracticable ;  that  the  object  of  the  law  Wells  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
in  deferring  any  determination  of  the  results  of  the  but  he  never  came.    Leave  was  also  ^ven  for  taking 
polls  protested  against  until  the  returns  from  the  his  testimony  by  a  commissioner,  it  he  declined  to 
other  polls  were  canvassed,  was  merely  to  enable  the  appear ;  but  this  was   not  availed  of.    Your  oom- 
boord  to  ascertain  whether  the  result  of  the  disputed  mittee  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  declare  that  the 
r^ums  would  afiect  the  election,  however  decided,  so  action  of  tne  Returning  Board  in  the  rejection  of  these 
that  if  they  would  not  the  board  might  be  spared  returns  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  and  giving  the  seats 
the  labor  of  considering  this  protest.    Your  com-  for  that  parish  to  the  Republican  candidates,  was  ar- 
mittee  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  bitraxy,  unfair^  and  without  warrant  of  law. 
determination  upon  that  question.  If  the  committee  were  to  go  behind  the  papers  be- 
The  election  embraced  but  one  State  office.    The  fore  the  board  and  consider  the  alleged  charge  of  in- 
chief  struggle  was  over  the  election  of  members  of  tlmidation  upon  the  proofs  before  the  committee, 
the  State  Legislature  and  parish  officers,  and  in  these  their  finding  would  necessarily  be  the  same.    It  was 
elections  local  and  personal  considerations  as  well  as  asserted  in  Governor  Wells's  affidavit  that  the  Mo- 
national  and  State  politics  entered.  Enery  officials  had  usurped  the  offices  of  the  parish, 
The  returns  by  the  Commissioners  of  Election,  and  thereby  intimidated  voters.    Immediately  atler 
compiled  and  forwarded  by  the  Supervisors  of  Regis-  September  14th,  when  the  Kellogg  authorities  in  New 
tration,  gave   the  Conservatives  a  majority  of  29  Orleans  were  put  out  by  the  Penn  authorities,  certain 
membera  out  of  a  total  of  111  members.    In  only  changes  took  place  in  some  of  the  parishes.    When 
three  instances  were  there  any  protests  accompany-  the  news  from  New  Orleans  reached  those  parishes, 
ing  the  returns.    Tho  Returning  Board  was  in  ses-  the  McEnery  officers  demanded  their  places  of  the 
fiion  for  many  weeks.    As  finsdly  announced,  their  Kellogfi;  officials ;  they  were  at  once  given  up.    When 
findings  gave,  as  Governor  Kellogg  reckoned  it,  68  the  Federal  Government  interfered  and  unseated  the 
members  to  the  Republicans,  and  50  members  to  McEnery  authorities,  the  Kellogg  offidals  demanded 
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and  reoeiyed  back  their  pUces.  but  some  time  seems  prooeediiun  to  compel  their  prodaotion,  but  the 
to  have  elapsed  before  the  Kellogg  officials  took  their  court  held  that  it  had  no  jariadietion  to  that  endL 
places  back.  Indeed,  the  Mc£nery  Beglster  of  Deeda  They  then  oaosed  to  be  produced  before  tiie  board 
was  still  acting  as  such  when  your  committee  were  the  duplicates  of  those  returns  from  the  office  of  the 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Kellogg  xtegiater  never  having  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the  tallj-^bets, 
come  to  reclaim  the  place,  which  was  said  to  be  worth  poll-llst8|  etc,  filed  there  according  to  law.  These 
nothing  now.  In  Hapides  Parish  the  KoUog^g  clerk  duplicates  correspond  exactly  with  the  allegied  resoh 
waa  Mr.  Wells's  son,  who,  having  yielded  his  place  of  the  compiled  returns  which  Uie  said  woman  had 
to  the  McEnery  competitor  in  September,  does  not  produced;  and  of  these  alleged  ikota  iuidispat«d 
appear  to  have  reclaimed  it,  and  he  was  accordingly  proof  was  submitted  to  the  board.  Nevorth.eleas  the 
sent  for  after  the  election  to  come  from  his  residence,  board  refused  to  count  that  vote  for  the  parish.  6e 
some  miles  distant,  to  sign  the  returns  of  the  elections,  in  Winn  Pariiih,  where  404  Conservative  and  ld4  £e> 
which  he  did.  Your  committee  are  at  a  loss  to  see  publican  votes  were  cast,  npou  a  verbal  protest  that 
in  their  action  any  intimidation  of  Mr.  Wells,  still  less  the  registrar  of  elections  was  not  properly  qaaUfied— of 
of  the  elcctons  of  the  pariah.  It  so  happens  that  thia  which  the  only  proof  was  that  he  hail  faded  to  fcRwaitl 
parish  was  taken  as  a  sample  parish  oi  intimidation,  hia  oath  of  office  to  the  Secretarv  of  State — althoo^ 
many  witnesses  from  whicn  or  both  parties  were  ex-  there  waa  no  pretenae  that  the  election  was  not  Kma 
amined  with  reference  to  it.  They  show  beyond  representationofthewillofthepeople,  the  whole  vc«» 
question  that  there  was  a  free,  fbll,  fair,  and  peaceable  oi  the  parish  was  rejected,  and  the  case  referred  to  the 
election  and  registration  there ;  there  was  no  evidence  Legislature.  So  in  Terre  Bonne  Pariah,  where  there 
of  any  intimidation  of  voters  practbed  on  the  day  of  was  a  Conservative  minority,  it  was  proved  that  the 
election,  although  it  waa  asserted  that  intimidation  Commissioners  of  £lection,  through  miaapprehezi- 
of  colored  men  before  the  election  had  been  effected  sion  of  their  duties,  inclosed  all  ue  returns  in  the 
by  threats  of  refusal  to  emplov  them,  or  to  dischar^  ballot-boxes^  and  deposited  them  with  Uie  deik  of 
them  if  they  Voted  the  Bepuolican  ticket.  No  evi-  the  court,  with  whom  the  law  required  the  boxes  to 
dence,  either  of  discharge  or  of  refusal  to  employ,  wojb  be  left  The  judge  of  the  court  therenpen  iasaed  a 
produoed.  Certain  witnesses,  themselvea  every  one  mandamus  commanding  the  clerk  to  take  the  retunu 
office-holders,  testified  generally  to  such  action ;  but  from  the  boxes  and  forwurd  them  to  the  Secretarv  of 
hardly  any  one  was  able  to  specify  a  single  instance  State,  which  was  done.  Neverthelees,  the  board  re- 
in which  he  heard  any  employer  threaten  to  dia*  jected  the  returns  from  these  |)oI1a,  thereby  givixutlw 
charge  any  voter,  or  knew  oi  any  employ^  being  so  parish  to  the  Bepublicans,  with  the  reeiilt  of^oc^ 
threatened  or  dikchaxi^ed.  Not  one  single  colored  in^  a  Bepublioan  Senator,  two  BepublloaD  membexs 
man  throughout  the  entire  parish  was  produced  to  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Bepubiicaa  parish-officers. 
testify,  either  to  such  a  threat,  or  to  the  execution  of  Without  now  referring  to  other  inatanoes,  we  arc 
bach  a  purpose,  whether  before  or  after  the  election,  constrained  to  deoUre  that  the  action  of  the  Betmn- 
The  action  of  the  Betuming  Board  in  the  parish  of  ing  Board  on  the  whole  was  arbitrary,  uigast,  and  ia 
Bapides  alone  changed  the  political  complexion  of  our  opinion  illegal ;  and  that  thia  aroitiaiy,  unjust, 
tho  Lower  House,  and  their  action  in  the  other  par-  and  illegal  action  alone  prevented  the  return  of  ama- 
ishes  was  equally  objectionable;  for  instance,  in  jority  of  the  Conservative  members  to  the  Lower 
Iberia  Parish,  it  was  claimed  before  your  committee  House.  Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  state  of 
that  the  vote  of  poll  No.  1  in  that  parish  had  been  re-  affiurs  in  tne  South^  and  as  to  whether  the  alleged 
jeeted  on  account  of  intimidation,  out  the  papers  pro-  wrongs  to  oolored  citizens  for  political  offenses  sn 
duced  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  showed  no  such  real,  or  were  asserted  without  due  foundation,  ycor 

Sroof  whatever.    One  of  the  oounsel,  Mr.  Bav,  pro-  committee  took  such  proof  as  the  opportunity  ^ered. 

ueed  some  affidavits  which  he  declared  had  been  Both  parties  agreed  upon  four  parishes  as  samples  c^ 

submitted  to  the  board  by  another  of  the  counsel,  the  condition  of  al£urs  in  that  respect  in  the  Scate. 

General  Campbell.     Tho 'Conservative  oounsel  in-  Of  these,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  proonringvit- 

sistcd  that  these  papers  had  never  been  before  the  nesses  from  the  locality  in  time,  vour  Aftmmittaa 

board,  when  opportunity  was  nven  the  Bepublioan  were  obliged  to  confine  their  especial  examinatioo  to 

counsel  to  show  that  the  paper  nad  been  submitted ;  two  parishes.    They  received  all  the  testixnony  thk 

but  the  testimony  offered  for  that  purpose  by  them  was  offered,  and  in  addition  they  received  all  Um  tes- 

BO  far,  however,  from  establishing  that  fact,  established  timonvthat  was  then  on  hand  in  New  Orleans,  o(^ 

the  reverse.    It  was  then  asserted  that  the  returns  fered  oy  either  party,  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 

were  rejected  because  the  accounts  of  the  election  other  parts  of  the  State.    As  a  whole,  they  are  oos- 

were  not  delivered  to  the  Supervisor  of  Be^tration  strained  to  say  that  the  intention  chaing^d  is  not  boras 

within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close  ofthe  eleo-  out  by  the  facts  before  us.    No  ^neral  intimidatka 

tion,  which  was  six  o'clock  on  the  8d  day  of  Novem-  of  Bepublioan  voters  was  established.     No  oolored 

ber,.  whereas  it  appeared  that,  both  in  the  morning  man  was  produced  who  had  been  threateru&d  or  »- 

and  afternoon  of  tne  8d  of  November,  search  was  saulted  by  any  Conservative  because  of  politieal  <^Hn- 

made  for  this  Supervisor  of  Beglstration  for  that  oar-  ion,  or  discharged  from  employment  or  refrised  on- 

ish  in  order  to  deliver  to  him  these  returns,  ana  he  ployment.    Of  all  those  who  testified  to  intamidatien, 

was  not  to  be  found  imtil  after  six  o'clock,  but  that  as  there  was  hardly  any  one  who  of  his  own  knowledge 

soon  as  he  could  be  found  on  the  evening  of  that  day  oouid  specify  a  reliable  instance  of  such  acts,  and  of 

they  were  offered  to  him,  and  sffain  reoffered  the  next  the  white  men  who  were  produced  to  testifj  generally 

morning,  but  were  refused  to  be  reoeived.    Yet  this  on  such  subjects  very  nearly  all,  if  not  every  aiuie 

same  Supervisor  of  Beglstration,  who  received  other  one,  was  the  holder  of  an  office.     Throughout  tLe 

Bepublican  returns,  af^r  he  had  refused  to  receive  rural  districts  of  the  State  the  number  of  white  Be* 

these  Conservative  ones,  on  the  ground  that  the^  publicans  are  very  few;  it  hardly  extends  beyond 

were  too  late,  and  the  Betuming  Board,  although  it  those  holding  office  and  those  connected  with  tn^sn. 

had  held,  as  to  other  polls  in  tne  State,  that  the  re-  No  witnesses,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  naming  in  any 

turns  were  not  tekbe  rejected  merely  because  thev  parish  five  Bepublicans  who  supported  theKello^ 

were  sent  too  late,  rejected  the  returns  from  this  poll,  government  wno  were  not  themselves  office-hokicra 

and  thereby  changed  the  representation  ofthe  parish  or  related  to  office-holders,  or  those  having  oflBoai 

from  Conservative  to  Bepublican.    So  in  the  parish  of  emplovment.    On  the  other  hand,  applications  to  the 

De  Soto,  the  returns  showed  a  Conservative  elected  Umtod  States  Commissioners  in  the  varionaparishea^ 

by  over  LOCO  majority.   It  was  alleged  that  the  Super-  not  only  for  alleged  crimea,  but  beoBose  of  alleged 

visor  of  Kegistration  nad  brought  the  returns  to  New  threats  of  discha^e  and  non-employment,  or  omtf 

Orieans,  and  had  left  them  with  a  woman  of  bad  interference  with  political  preferenoe,  were  fieqamC 

character,  who  offered  to  produce  them  on  payment  Upon  these  applications  warrants  were  dten  issued 

of  1^1,000.    The  Conservative  Committee  took  legal  and  white  citizens  arrested  and  bound  over  fior    *^ 
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In  man^  localities  the  Federal  troops  were  detained  the  State,  or  be  allowed  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own 
for  service  under  the  marshals  and  deputy-marshals,  behalf;  measures  which,  when  coupled  with  the  ex- 
and  not  only  made  many  arrests  immediately  before  traordinary  burdens  of  taxation,  have  served  to  vest, 
the  election,  but  the  reports  that  thejr  were  coming  to  in  the  hmguage  of  Governor  ]^ellogg's  counsel,  *'a 
I>articular  neighborhoods  about  the  time  of  the  eleo-  degree  of  power  in  the  Governor  01  a  State  scarcely 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrests,  served,  exercised  dj  any  sovereign  in  the  world."     Witn 
as  the  Conservatives  claimed,  to  intimidate  and  some-  this  conviction  is  a  generS  want  of  confidence  in  the 
times  even  to  produce  a  stampede  among  the  white  integritv  of  the  existing  State  and  local  officials,  a 
voters.    How  mfferently  the  two  parties  look  upon  want  or  confidence  equally  in  their  persons  and  in 
the  same  fact  will  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  their  pertonnd,  which  is  accompanied  oy  the  paralv- 
Kiddle.    He  was  a  Umted  States  Commissioner  in  the  zation  of  business  and  destruction  of  values.     T^e 
parish  of  Iberia.    Shortly  before  the  election,  upon  most  hopeAil  witness  produced  by  the  Kellogg  party, 
the  application  of  colored  persons,  he  issued  a  large  while  he  declared  that  business  was  in  a  sounder 
number  of  warrants.    He  considered  it  his  dutj,  upon  condition  than  ever  before,  because  there  was  leKs 
tlie   arrest  of  the  persons  charged,  to  reqmre  bail  credit,  has  since  dechu^d  that  iJiere  was  no  prosperi- 
from  sureties  who  possessed  landed  estates  within  ty.    The  securities  of  the  State  have  fallen,  in  two 
the  pariah,  certified  to  by  the  assessor  of  the  parish  years,  from  70  or  80  to  25.  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  be  of  sufficient  value,  and  of  which  the  title  was  fiom  80  or  90  to  80  or  40 ;  while  the  fidl  in  bank- 
approved  by  the  Begis^r  of  Deeds.    This  rule  neces-  shares,  railroad-shares,  dty  and  other  ooiporate  com- 
sarily  produced  delay  in  procuring  bail  for  the  per-  panics,  has  in  a  degree  corresponded, 
sons  arrested,  and  he  was  waited  on  in  one  case  by  a        Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  the 
procession  of  citizens,  who  ofi'ered  him  a  bond  signed  negroes  reared  in  habits  of  reliance  upon  t^eir  mas- 
hy  every  man  in  the  procession.    This  he  regarded  tors  for  support,  and  a  community  in  wnich  the  mem- 
os in  derision  of  his  proceedings,  and  refused  to  re-  bers  are  always  ready  to  divide  the  necessaries  of 
ccive  the  bond.    He  was  called  as  a  witness  toprove  life  with  each  other,  not  regarding  such  action  as  very 
the  intimidation  that  existed  in  that  parish.    He  had  evil,  and  having  immunity  from  punishment  from  the 
himself  no  knowledge  of  any  act  of  t^e  \dnd  except  nature  of  the  focal  officials,  had  come  to  filchizig 
this  procession,  which  he  thought  was  calculated  to  ftnd  steaUng  fruit,  vegetables!  and  poultiy  so  genem- 
intimidate  the  colored  voters.    He  had  no  idea  that  ly,  as  Bishop  Wilmer  stated  without  contradiction 
the  arrests  made  upon  his  warrants  and  the  proceed-  rrom  any  source,  that  the  raising  of  these  articles  had 
ings  under  them  had  any  effect  in  interfermg  with  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
the  Conservative  voters.     On  the  other  hand,  the  white  people ;  while,  witnin  the  parishes  as  well  as 
Conservatives  in  that  neighborhood  thought  about  in  New  Orleans,  the  tiixation  had  been  carried  aknost 
this  just  the  reverse.     Indeed,  the  reports  of  the  literally  to  the  extent  of  confiscation.    In  New  Or- 
xniiitary  officers  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  leans  the  assessors  are  paid  a  coomiission  on  the 
United  States  in  the  country,  though  genendlyindicat-  amount  appraised,  and  houses  and  stores  are  to  be 
ing  a  condition  of  quiet  ana  order,  take  sometimes  an  had  there  for  the  taxes.    In  Natchitoches  Parish  the 
entirely  different  view  of  the  situation.    On  the  other  taxation  reached  about  8  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
hand,  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  blacks  who  sought  value  on  property.    In  many  parishes  all  the  white 
to  act  with  the  Conservative  party  were,  on  their  part,  Bepublicans  and  all  the  office-holders  belong  to  a  sin- 
sometimes  exposed  to  enmity  and  abuse.    In  the  in-  gle  family.    There  are  five  of  the  Greens  in  office  in 
tenor  one  colored  man  was  shot  for  making  a  Con-  Lincoln  Parish,  and  there  are  seven  of  the  Boults  in 
serrative  speech,  and  in  New  Orleans  it  appeared  office  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches.    As  the  people 
from  the  testimony  that  colored  men  who  sought  to  saw  taxation  increase  and  prosperity  diminish,  as  they 
cooperate  with  the  Conservatives  were  subject  to  so  grew  poor  while  the  officials  grew  rich,  they  became 
much  abuse  from  the  police  and  otherwise  that  an  naturally  sore.    That  they  loved  their  rulers  cannot 
association  of  lawyers  Tolunteered  to  protect  them,  be  pretended.    The  Kellogg  government  claims  to 
but  with  little  effect  have  reduced  taxation.    Tnis  mis  been  effected  in 
The  general  condition  of  affiurs  in  the  State  of  part  by  establishing  a  board  tofbnd  the  debt  of  the 
Xouisiana  seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  conviction  otate,  at  60  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.    This  measure 
iias  been  general  among  the  whites  since  1872  that  aroused  great  hostility,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
the  EeUogg  government  was  a  usurpation.    This  con-  reduction  of  its  acknowledged  debt,  as  because  it 
viction  among  them  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acts  gave  to  the  Funding  Board,  whose  powers  seem  to 
of  the  Kellogg  Legislature  abolishing  existing  courts  bo  absolute  and  without  review,  discretionary  author- 
and  judges  and  substituting  others  presided  over  by  ity  to  admit  to  be  frinded  some  |tf,000,000  of  debt 
Judges  appointed  by  Kellogg,  having  extraordinary  alleged  to  be  fraudulent,  so  that  under  the  guise  of 
and  exclusive  jurismction  over  political  questions,  reducing  the  acknowledged  debt  it  gave  opportunity 
By  changes  in  the  law  centralizing  in  the  Governor  to  swell  the  fraudulent  debt  against  the  State.    This 
every  form  of  political  control,  inmdingthe  suspen-  nominal  reduction  of  tiie  State  taxes  has  been  ac- 
eion  of  elections ;  by  continuing  the  Betuming  Board  companied  by  a  provision  that  the  parish  tax  shall 
-^ith  absolute  power  over  the  returns  of  elections:  not  exceed  the  State.    But  parishes  have,  notwith- 
i>\'  the  extraordinary  provisions  enacted  for  the  trial  standing,  created  liabilities.    Judgments  having  been 
oi'  titles  and  claims  to  office :  by  the  conversion  of  the  received  on  them,  the  courts  have  directed  taxes  to 
TX>lice  force,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  be  levied  for  their  payment,  and  thus  the  actual 
x«  ew  Orleans,  into  an  armed  brigade  of  State  mintia,  taxes  have  been  carried  far  oeyond  the  authorized 
subject  to  the  command  of  the  Governor;  by  the  rates.     Bings  have  been  formed  in  parishes  com- 
oreation,  in  some  places,  of  monopolies  in  markets,  posed  of  the  parish  officers,  their  relatives,  and  of 
^as-making,  watei^works,  and  ferries,  cleaning  vaults,  cooperating  Democrats,  who  would  buy  up  these  ob- 
removing  filth,  and  doing  work  as  wluurfingers ;  by  ligations,  put  them  in  judgment,  and  cause  them  to 
tJne  sboution  of  courts  with  election  judges,  and  the  be  enforced,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  neighborhood 

substitation  of  other  courts  with  judges,  appointed  — a  distress  so  great  that  the  sales  of  lancb  for  taxes 

■wr-f, —   .^   . —    _*  ^-L . ^^.^^i —   -j»  ^i_-  T 1 ^ -t L  ^1     i.-j.^i^ s !vi^     Butthe 


s<yTia  who  atteinpted  to  nil  official  positions  unless  re-  pohtical  pledges,  the  malieasanoe  of  home  and  local 

t;amed  by  the  Betuming  Board ;  by  unlimited  appro-  officials,  disputes  among  the  leading  colored  persons, 

jyTiA^onB  for  the  payment  of  militia  expenses,  and  for  in  other  localities,  of  tne  loss  and  embezzlement  in 

ivxe  payment  of  legislative  warrants,  vouchers,  and  some  cases  of  the  school-frmds,  and  the  fieulnre  of  the 

ohecKs  issued  during  the  years  1870  to  1872 ;  by  laws  Freedmen's  Bank — all  combined  to  divide  the  yiews 

cle<5laring  that  no  person,  m  arrears  for  taxes  after  do-  of  colored  voters  during  the  late  campaign.    An  ef- 

fiixOt  published  shall  bring  any  suit  in  any  court  of  fort  was  accordingly  made  by  the  Conservatives  to 
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aoqoire  a  part  of  the  negro  vote.     With  that  rlew  it  eo6pente  in  anjr  feasible  loheme  for  OTertfaioviai 

was  sought  in  many  quarters  to  propitiate  them.  the   Kellogg  government,  your  oommittee  do  &<>; 

The  frequent  arrests  bj  the  United  States  marshals  doubt ;  so  will  substantially  all  the  white  cituezu  oi 

for  intimioAtion  or  threatu  of  non-omployment,  and  Louisiana.     Buch  organiiations  may  be  daagtroa-^ 

the  apprehension  that  was  felt  that  the  Betuming  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  justified.    The  ai&ir  o:' 

Board  would  count  out  their  men  if  an  excuse  for  September  14th  is  an  illustration  of  this.     The  mem- 

Buoh  a  course  were  offered,  all  combined,  especially  hers  of  the  White  League  had  purchased  arms.    Tk? 

after  September  14th,  to  put  the  Conservatives  on  police  had  seized  thes^  arms  without  process  of  ja9. 

their  good  behavior,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  No-  taking  them  forcibly  Irom  the  merchants  who  lud 

vember,  1874,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  did  sold  and  from  the  members  who  had  bought  them. 

Mxly  have  a  free,  peaceable,  and  full  registration  and  A  consignment  of  arms  was  to  arrive  by  the  stesm^i 

election,  in  which  a  dear  Conservative  minority  was  Mississippi.    The  members  of  the  League  were  oiled 

elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  of  out,  on  the  mominff  of  the  Itth,  to  go  and  take  th«a 

which  majority  the  Conservatives  were  deprived  by  in  a  body.    The  police  undertook  to  seize  the  amis, 

the  unjust,  illegal,  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  Betum-  The  two  bodies  came  into  collision  on  the  whaii^  tal 

ing  Board.    That  there  were  turbulent  spirits  cannot  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.    Thetc 

be  denied.    Those  returned  to  ot&oe  by  the  Betum-  were  then  hardly  ao^  Federal  troops  in  NewOrieaai, 

ing  Board,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  disintegration  of  the   Kellogsg  party  waa 

ars  especially  odious.    In  one  instance  the  editor  of  such  that  before  night  Pennaand  his  aiisociatea  hjd 

the  Skmeport  Newi,  in  anticipation  of  the  frustra-  only  to  take  possession  of  the  Executive  offices  vithv!^ 

tion  by  the  Betuming  Board  of  the  will  of  the  people,  a  struggle.    The  movement  was  everywhere  quietir 

openly  declared  that  the  onlv  remedy  was  "  to  kill  accepted  bv  the  whites  throughout  the  $tase  uiuil 

the  usurpers,"  and  declared  tnis  to  be  the  sentiment  the  Federal  Government  interfered,  when  Penn  and 

of  the  Conservatives  of  his  section  of  the  State ;  but,  his  associates  at  once  surrendered.    If  Louisiana  tbs 

beyond  a  newspaper  editor  or  two,  no  declaration  even  a  couutrv  b^  itself,  McEnery  and  his  assodatee  woald 

of  that  sort  was  brought  to  our  own  notice,  although  at  once  be  installed  in  power,  but  the  Conaemtivea 

it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  white  people  of  of  Louisiana  do  not  propose  to  fi^ht  the  Federal 

the  whole  State  felt  greatly  outrag^ed  by  the  action  Government.    They  submit,  not  because  they  va&i 

of  the  Betuming  Board.    Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  to,  but  because  they  must ;  not  because  they  proebda 

all  parties  that  the  Kellogg  government  is  onlv  up-  any  enmity  agidnst  the  flagf  not  because  me  hhon 

held  by  the  Federal  military.     Withdraw  the  military,  has  not  been  found  practicable,  not  because  of  aaj 

and  that  government  will  go  down.    This  was  true  hostility  to  the  colored  people  because  they  an 

before  the  4th  of  January,  as  well  as  now.    Governor  colored,  but  because  they  regard  themselves  as  de- 

Kellogg  says  this  is  owing  to  the  doubt  that  Congress  ftauded  out  of  the  election  of  1872 ;  and  yet  more, 

has  permitted  about  the  legality  of  his  government,  out  of  the  last  election,  and  because  they  think  their 

The  Conservatives  say  that  this  is  not  only  because  State  government  has  been  to  the   last  degree  ds- 

his  ^vemment  is  illegal,  but  because  it  has  been  stmctive  and  oorrapt.    Indeed,  in  our  judgment,  t^ 

abusive  and  corrupt.  substantial  dtisens  of  the  State  will  submit  to  acj 

In  this  connection  we  refer  to  the  White  League  fair  determination  of  the  question  of  the  late  electioo, 

mentioned  in  the  message  of  the  Fresidont.    In  the  or  to  any  thing  by  which  they  can  secure  a  firm  a&i 

last  campaign  in  Louisiana  the  opposition  was  com-  good  government.    What  they  seek  is  peace  and  so 

Sosed  of  various  elements — Democrats,  Beformers.  opportunity  for  prosperity.  To  that  end  they  will 
issatlsfied  Bepublicans,  Liberal  Bopublicans,  old  support  any  form  of  government  that  will  affora  them 
Whigs— and  in  order  to  induce  the  cooperation  of  all,  just  protection ;  in  their  distress  they  have  got  l^- 
some  of  whom  refused  to  unite  with  an  organization  yond  any  mere  question  of  political  paitv. 
called  Democrats,  they  took  the  name  of  *^  The  After  your  committee  had  announcedi  their  intea- 
People's  party,"  called  in  some  localities  **  The  Con-  tion  not  to  investigate  the  election  of  1872,  thev  t«- 
servative  party,"  in  others  "The  White  Man's  party,"  ceiyed  a  letter  fh>m  Governor  Kellogg,  expreaeinjEa 
in  others  ^^  The  White  League ; "  and  had  ordinary  desire  that  they  should  investigate  that  subject;  Utti 
political  clubs  under  these  names  throughout  the  they  received  a  letter  from  McEnery  and  Penn  a&J 
rural  districts,  which  were  ordinary  political  clubs,  associates,  proposing  to  submit  their  clainoa  to  the 
aud  nothing  more — ^neither  secret^  nor  armed,  nor  State  offices,  to  the  comoiittee  as  arbitrston.  lu 
otherwise  different  from  usual  political  organizations,  view  of  the  assurance  that  a  like  submission  waa  de- 
These  must  not,  however,  be  confounded,  fh>m  the  sired  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Kellc^ngand  Antnin^  aad 
similarity  of  names,  with  the  "  White  League  of  the  their  associates,  the  comouttee  flddreased  a  letter  t^ 
City  of  New  Orleans."  That  league  is  an  oiganiza-  each  of  these  g^ntiemen,  desiring  to  know  explicii^T 
tion  comprised  of  different  dubs,  numbering  in  all  be-  whether  each  one  would  submit  to  the  determinati^ 
t  ween  2,500  and  2.800 — ^the  members  of  which  have  pro-  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  found  he  was  not  duij 
vided  arms  for  tnemselves,  and  with  or  without  arms  elected  he  would  resign  his  office,  or  all  claim  to  tbi; 
engage  in  military  drill.  They  have  no  uniform,  and  office,  and  would  not  enter  upon  it  during  the  tenc 
the  arms  are  the  property  of  the  individuals  and  not  for  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  elected,  l^thisooso- 
of  the  ommizations.  They  comprise  a  large  number  munication  they^  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  McEnerr 
of  reputable  citizens,  and  or  property-holders  in  New  and  those  associated  with  him,  assenting  to  the  sub- 
Orleans.  Their  purpose  they  declare  to  be  simply  mission ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before 
protection,  a  necessity  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  the  oommittoe.  Governor  Kellogg  ezpresaed  the  sazih; 
leagues  among  the  blacks,  of  the  hostility  with  which  intention,  and  his  opinion  that  those  associated  with 
the  Kellogg  government  arrayed  the  black  against  him  ouffht  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.  His  for- 
the  white  race,  of  the  want  of  security  to  peaceable  mal  reply  has  been  received  since  our  return,  snd  w< 
citizens  and  their  famili  es.  which  existed  for  those  rea-  see  by  the  public  press  that  Mr.  Antoiue  has  expresscv^ 
sons,  and  because  also  ot  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  his  willingness  to  accede  to  the  arrangement. 
police  brigade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bepublicans  As  to  the  proceedings  on  the  4th  of  Jaaoary,  abo^n 
assert  that  this  is  an  armed  body  of  volunteers  exist-  which  the  committee  de^red  a  statement,  we  no^ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  blacks  and  add  that  your  sub-committee,  on  the  invi'tatioa  of 
overthrowing  the  Kellogg  government.  That  it  had  the  Democratic  Conservative  OommUitee  of  the  State 
any  considerable  relations  outside  of  the  city  of  New  of  Louisiana,  visited  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Beprc- 
Orlean<}.  or  that  it  was  intended  in  anjr  way  to  inter-  sentatives,  and  witnessed  the  convening  of  the  hcud- 
foro  with  the  rights  of  the  colored  citizens,  did  not  siana  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Mr.  Potter  refasinc 
appear ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  appear  that  to  go  inside  the  bar,  remained  outside,  while  M&s&r^ 
tnero  was  any  extensive  secret  league  among  the  blacks  Foster  and  Phelps  were  seated  inside  and  near  to  th« 
of  any  kind.    That  the  White  League  would  readily  Speaker's  chair.     Mr.  Potter  remained  only  until 
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Wiltz  was  elected  Speaker,  aifd  states  nothing  as  to  lost,  Mr.  Lowell  protesting,    Mr.  Matthews  (Bepub- 

what  subsecmently  occurred.    Mr.  Foster  remained  lican)  then  nominated  Mr,  Lowell  as  temporary  chair- 

Eerhaps  an  nour,  and  Mr.  Phelps  remained  about  an  man,  and  put  the  motion  amid  fireat  confosion  and 
our  longer,  until  he  learned  that  the  military  were  disorder,  an<l  declared  it  passed.  Mr.  Lowell  declined 
about  to  enter  under  Oo^enior  Kellogg's  orders.  The  to  serve.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  Speak- 
doings  in  the  State-House  on  the  4th  of  Januaiy,  as  er ;  the  roll  was  called  by  Clerk  Trezevant,  who  re- 
seen  by  the  committee  or  subsequentiy  in  evidence,  ported  55  votes  for  Wiltz,  2  tor  Hahn,  and  X  (Mr. 
were  substantially  as  foUows:  WiJtz's  own)  blank.  This  result  was  ascertainea  by 
At  twelve  o^olock,  noon,  William  Vigere,  the  Clerk  the  Clerk  by  simply  keeping  a  tolly  of  tiie  members 
of  the  last  House,  called  the  Assembly  to  order  and  voting  as  they  answered  to  their  names ;  no  roll  of 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  members,  as  made  up  members  voting  was  kept,  neither  were  tellers  or- 
from  the  returns  of  the  Returning  Board.  This  roU  dered,  or  any  such  other  means  employed  than  (idling 
contained  the  names  of  106  members,  classed  by  Qov-  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  number  votmg.  Th^s  vote  in- 
emor  Kellogg  as  58  Bepublicans  and  58  Democrats,  eludes  the  five  members  who  had  been  sworn  in  to  fill 

But  it  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  Democrats  was  not  a  vacancies :  during  the  roll-call,  when  Mr.  Hahn's  name 

_^     •__   T^            ^     mi--  T>      i_i.          -,  ,      ,   -,    .  callea,  '                ^  -  i-   ^  -    ^                 «   - 


prevent  hisjprcsence  at  the  oi^^anization  of  the  House,  ibr  unanimous  consent  to  his  explanation:  consent 

Your  committee  were  about  to  mvestiffate  this  charge,  was  given,  and  Mr.  Hahn  spoke  at  some  length.    Af- 

wfaon  in  public  session,  it  was  claimed  bv  the  Demo-  ter  the  announcement  by  the  Clerk  of  the  vote,  Mr. 

cratic  counsel  and  admitted  by  the  Bepublican  counsel  Wiltz  was  sworn  in  as  Speaker,  and  proceeded  to 

that  the  arrest  was  under  l^al  process  and  by  the  swear  in  others  present  so  far  as  they  came  forward 

hands  of  the  sheiiff.    It  was  Arther  claimed,  and  not  to  be  sworn.    Those  thus  sworn  in  were  said  to  num- 

denied,  that  the  privilege  of  his  office  did  not  shield  her  60  in  aU,  made  up  of  60  Conservatives  and  6  Re- 

him  m>m  arrest.     The  charge  was  embezzlement,  publicans  who  were  returned  by  the  Betuming  Board, 

The  full  House  would  contain  111  members,  of  which  and  the  5  Democratic  members  who  had  just  been 

56  would  be  a  quorum.    On  the  first  call  of  the  roll,  admitted. 

102  answered  to  their  names.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Outside  of  the  bar  of  the  legislative  hall  in  the 
Kepublicans,  and  we  believe  conceded  by  the  Demo-  State-House  there  were  a  large  number  of  police,  sup- 
crats,  that  50  of  these  answering  to  their  names  were  ported  by  the  Federal  troops.  No  person  was  permit- 
Democrats,  and  52  were  Bepuolicans.  The  instant  ted  to  enter  the  State-House  except  through  the  orders 
the  Clerk  finished  the  roll-call,  severs!  members  rose  of  Governor  Kellogg.  Within  tne  bar  of  the  House 
to  their  feet,  but  the  floor  was  suooessfully  held  by  were  permitted  only  the  gentlemen  returned  by  the 
Mr.  BDlieu,  who  said  that  he  nominated  L.  A.  Wiltz  Betuming  Board,  and  the  Clerk  and  Sergeant-at-Anns 
AS  temporary^  chairman.  The  Clerk  suggested  that  of  the  former  Legislature,  ten  persons  allowed  to  the 
the  legal  motion  was  to  elect  a  Speaker.  Mr.  Billieu.  Conservatives  as  messengers,  who  suddenly  became 
himself,  paying  no  attention  to  the  Clerk,  prooeedea  their  assistant  Sei^eants-at-Arms,  and  a  tew  other 
hurriedly  to  put  his  own  motion,  which  was  received  persons,  such  as  were  admitted  by  courtesy  to  the 
by  loud  yeas  followed  by  loud  nays,  and  declared  it  floor,  without  the  bar  in  the  public  part  of  the  hall 
carried.  Mr.  Wiltz  sprung  instantly  to  the  platform,  stood  the  contestonts  and  other  persons  admitted ; 
took  from  the  Clerk  the  gavel,  was  quickly  sworn  in  they  numbered  by  actual  count  127.  Besides  these 
by  Justice  Houston,  who  followed  him  to  the  plat-  the  door  of  the  hall  was  kept  by  27  police.  Wiltz 
form,  and  then  rapped  the  House,  which  during  this  maintiuned  control  of  the  Assembly  until  some  time 
time  had  been  in  great  confii&ion.  into  a  temporary  after  he  was  chosen^  Speaker.  When  the  Bepubli- 
quiet.  Mr.  Wiltz,  as  temporary  cnairman,  adminis-  cans  undertook  to  withdraw  from  the  hall,  Mr.  Wiltz 
tercd  the  oath  to  the  membera  en  maaae^  who  rose  to  gave  instructions  to  the  Scrgeants-at-Arms  not  to  al- 
receive  it.  Some  member  made  a  motion  to  elect  low  any  one  to  pass  out  or  enter  the  hall.  Then  the 
Mr.  Trezevant  Clerk.  Mr.  WUtz  put  the  motion  and  disturbance  without  the  bar  at  once  increased,  and 
declared  It  carried.  Trezevant  at  once  came  forward  pistols  were  displayed,  when,  at  this  juncture,  a  Cou- 
and  took  the  Clerk's  chair.  servative  member  moved  that  the  Speaker  be  request- 
Immediately  after,  and  with  the  same  haste,  Mr.  ed  to  ask  Colonel  de  Trobriand  to  preserve  order.  A 
Flood  was  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  at  once,  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Colonel  deTrobri- 
whether  on  motion  or  not  your  committee  do  not  and  and  request  his  compliance.  Colonel  de  Trobriand 
remember,  a  number  of  assistant  Sergeants-at-Arms  came  to  thejbar,  unaccompanied,  except  by  one  aide, 
were  appointed 
badges  on 

being  put,  numbera  objected  and  called  for  the  yeas  der  was  then  restored.    The  Speaker  thanked  him  in 

and  navs,  all  of  whicn  was  disregarded  and  pro-  the  name  of  the  House  for  his  courtesv,  and  he  with- 

nouncea  out  of  order  by  the  acting  chairman.    Colo-  drew.    The  action  of  the  body  proceeded  for  an  hour 

nel  Lowell,  a  Bepublican,  made  the  point  of  order  that  or  so  without  interruption,  during  which  time  a  com- 

the  constitution  of  the  State  allowedjimy  two  membera  mittee  on  contested  seats  was  appointed,  minor  ofil- 

to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  anv  ^lotion,  but  the  cera  elected,  and  debate  had ;  but  no  message  was  sent 

temporary  chairman  decided  the  pomt  not  well  taken  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Oovemor  notifying  them  that 

until  a  motion  for  permanent  oiguiization  was  made,  the  House  was  organized  and  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 

Next,  a  motion  to  go  into  election  for  a  permanent  ness;  when,  at  length.  Colonel  deTrooriand returned 

organization  was  offered,  and  declared  premature,  and  stated  he  had  orders  to  remove  the  five  membera 

Against  this  ruling  the  Bepublicans  protested.     A  sworn  in  who  had  not  been  ratomed  b^  the  Betum- 

motion  to  seat  theDemocrotio  membera  alleged  to  be  ing  Board ;  and,  after  the  protest  and  rasistance  of  Mr. 

elected  in  the  four  parishes,  whose  election  was  ra-  Wlltz  and  the  persons  reterred  to,  and  after  General 

ferT«d  to  the  Legislature,  was  immedialely  made  and  Campbell  had  been  sent  for  to  point  them  out^ey  were 

carried.    During  tliia  stage  there  was  much  disorder,  removed  by  the  United  States  soldiera.  Mr.  Wiltz  then 

The  Bepublican  membera  protested,  but  their  pro-  left  the  chair,  as  Mr.  Vigere,  to  organize  the  House, 

tests  were  disregarded.    These  genuemen  then  ap-  began  to  call  the  roll  made  out  by  the  Betuming 

peared  and  were  sworn  in.    Amotion  to  adjourn  was  B(Mrd ;  and  two  Democratic  membera  had  answered 

then  put  and  declared  lost*    Mr.  Lowell  (Bepublican)  to  their  names,  when  Mr.  Wiltz  interrupted  the  Clerk, 

then  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  a  permanent  and  called  upon  the  Conservative  membera  to  reftise 

organization,  and  that  the  vote  be  taken  upon  the  roll  to  answer  and  to  leave  the  halL    The  interruption 

of  the  Betuming  Board.    This  motion  was  declared  over,  Mr.  Vigera  began  anew  his  roU-oall,  and  ob- 
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tained  only  fifty  responses,  but  m  the  two  Demoontio 
mdmbere  nad  joBt  oefore  answered  on  the  roU>call, 
which  was  inteimpted.  he  assomed  It  risht  to  an- 
nounce that  64  membera  had  answered  to  their 
names. 

Those  who  remained  after  Mr.  WUtz  and  his  friends 
withdrew,  elected  Hahn  Speaker  by  acclamation  and 
proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Leffislatore.  There 
was  no  subsequent  roU-call  by  which  the  nnmber  of 
those  members  whose  names  were  returned  by  the 
Ketominff  Bovd,  and  who  still  remained  present  at 
these  deliberations,  could  be  determined.  Tour  com- 
mittee hare  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  recom- 


mendation ;  but  upon  the  aitoation  in  Louifiiana,  as  it 
appeared  before  us,  we  are  all  afin-eed. 

CHAEiSs  FOSTER, 
WM.  WALTER  PHELP?, 
Janvaty  14, 1875.       CLABKSON  A.  POTTER. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  Bab-oommitt«e  b^ao 
their  conclusions  la  not  ^et  beinf  written  oat.  Ii  Till 
be  submitted  hereafter,  if  it  ah^foe  deemed  desirabk. 

The  committee  themselves  voted  to  adopt  tkt  rt- 
port,  and  also  to  report  the  same  to  tiie  House.  tHL 
the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  printed  tsd 
recommitted.    For  the  committee : 

GEORGE  F.  HOAR,  Chairman. 


Q 

QUETELET,  Lambebt  Adolphb  Jaoqubs,  a  and  Political  Sciences,  and  a  member  of  most 
Belgian  astronomer  and  statistician ;  bom  in  of  the  scientific  societies  and  orders  of  th«  Coa- 
Ghent,  Febmary  22,  1796;  died  at  Brussels,  tinental  states.  He  had  pabliahed:  ^'£ie- 
February  16,  1874.  He  developed  from  early  mentary  Astronomy  "  (1826) ;  revised  and  ea- 
cbildhood  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe-  larged  as  "  The  dements  of  Astronomy  '^  ia 
matical  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1847;  ^^Statistical  Besearches  on  the  King- 
having  completed  his  university  course,  he  dom  of  the  Netherlands  "  (1830) ;  ^^  Plan  of  a 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  a  Law  for  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium  *' 
College  of  Ghent,  and,  five  years  later,  was  (1832);  ^*  Researches  on  the  Births  and  Deaths 
called  to  the  same  professorship  in  the  Athe-  and  the  Population  of  Belgioni"  (1832 1: 
nffium  of  Brussels.  In  1824  King  William  sent  ^*  Oriminal  Statistics  of  Belgium  '*  (1832) ; 
Iiim  to  Paris,  to  complete  his  astronomical  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  on  the  Mor- 
stndies,  and  in  1826  he  reported  from  that  city  tality  at  Different  Ages  '^  (1888) ;  ^^  Letters  ad- 
a  plan,  which  had  met  the  approval  of  the  dre^ed  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Grotha, 
leamea  astronomers  of  Paris,  for  an  observatory  on  the  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probabili- 
at  Brussels,  which  was  commenced  that  year,  ties  to  the  Morid  and  Political  Sciences  (1846); 
and  with  the  construction  and  direction  of  ^*  On  the  Social  System  and  the  Laws  which 
which  he  was  charged.  He  remained  its  di-  govern  it  ^'  (1848) ;  "  On  Moral  Statistics  and 
rector  till  his  death.  From  1827  to  1829  he  the  Principles  which  ought  to  form  their  Ba- 
visited  the  observatories  of  England,  Scotland,  sis"  (1848);  "Annual  Reports  of  the  Roysl 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and,  his  ob-  Observatory  of  Brussels,"  4to  volumes  (1833- 
servatory  being  completed,  settled  himself  to  1866);  "  History  of  Mathematical  and  Phy9l<^ 
his  life-work.  He  employed  his  leisure  mo-  Sciences  among  the  Belgians  "  (1865) ;  '^  Inter- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  statistical  and  national  Statistics "  (with  M.  Henschlin^),  4vo 
astronomical  works,  of  which  he  published  a  (1865);  "Mathematical  and  Physical  Scieaces 
large  nnmber.  In  1841  he  was  appointed,  among  the  Belgians  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
President  of  the  Central  Oommission  of  Statis-  Nineteenth  Century  "  (1866) ;  "  Meteorolo^ 
tics.  In  1820  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  Belgium  compared  with  that  of  the  Globe  " 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  not  (1867).  He  had  also  furnished  numerons  pa- 
long  afterward  was  chosen  its  perpetual  secre-  pers  and  memoirs  for  the  ^^  Belgian  Phjacsd 
tary.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  and  Mathematical  Correspondence,"  for  thd 
French  Institute,  in  the  departments  of  Moral  *^  Annals  of  the  Observatory,"  etc.,  etc. 
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RAILWAY  BRIDGE.  A  bridge  of  novel 
construction,  for  the  passage  of  rajlway-trains 
without  hindering  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
lias  been  built  for  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  at  Prairie  Du  Ohien,  Wis.  The  bridge 
is  constructed  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  over  which  rests  a  single  railroad 
track.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  7,200  feet. 
There  are  two  pontoon  draws.  The  one  over 
the  eastern  channel  consists  of  three  pontoons, 
connected  lengthwise  firmly,  and  representing 
a  distance  of  396  feet.  The  draw  over  the 
western  channel  consists  of  but  one  pontoon. 


408  feet  long,  breadth  of  28  feet,  height  of  ^ 
feet,  and  draught  of  11  inches.  When  trains 
are  passing  over,  the  draught  of  both  draws  in- 
creases to  about  18  inches.  The  varying  height 
of  the  planes  between  the  pile-bridge  and  the 
pontoons  is  overcome  by  aprons,  or  movabla 
tracks,  which  are  a(^usted  by  means  of  power- 
ful screws  and  movable  blocks.  The  oonnec- 
tion  between  the  ends  of  these  aprons  and  the 
track  on  the  bridge  is  a  simple  device,  coimter- 
balanced  by  equal  weights,  so  that  one  man 
clamps  and  undamps  the  end  of  the  pootoon 
when  swung  into  or  out  of  position.      The 
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opening  of  each  draw  is  effected  by  a  small 
engine,  with  the  current,  in  one  minnte,  and 
the  closing,  against  it,  in  three  minutes.  The 
direction  of  the  current  strikes  the  eastern 
draw  at  an  angle  of  76°  80'  and  the  western  at 
an  angle  of  55®,  thus  leaving  a  clear  space  of 
888  feet  for  the  former  channel  and  884  feet  for 
the  latter,  besides  permitting  the  surface  cur- 
rent to  flow  past  the  pontoons  without  expend- 
ing its  full  force  on  them.  It  is  commended 
on  all  hands  hj  the  pilots  and  river-men  as  not 
interfering  with  navigation.  In  relation  to  the 
passage  of  trains  it  is  proved  to  afford  greater 
security  than  ordinary  drawbridges,  for  the 
pontoon  is  capable  of  floating  a  weight  six 
times  greater  than  that  of  tlie  heaviest  trains, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  accident  from  the 
breaking  of  overstrained  spans.  It  affords  fa- 
cilities for  the  passage  of  1,000  cars  a  day,  the 
average  number  being  now  about  800.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  structure  and  its  appurte- 
nances IS  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  most  inex- 
pensive bridge  across  the  river,  and  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  lowest  estimates  for  constraoting 
an  iron  drawbridge  at  the  same  point. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Rkformbd 
Ohitbch  ut  Amkbioa. — ^The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistical  reports  of  this  Church 
made  to  the  General  Synod  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, June  8,  1874 : 


Comam- 
nlaanti. 


Albany 

Arcot 

Bergen 

Donth  Clawlt,  ofBeigoo 

CftJUM.. 

Grand  Birer. 

Gtsneva 

Greene 

HoUand 

Hadaon 

IHlBOifl 

Kingston 

North  Classis,  or  Iiong  Inland. . 
Sooth  ClaMia,  of  Long  laland. . 

Michigan 

Hon  month. 

Montgomery 

Newark 

New  Bmnawick 

New  York 

South  ClassiB,  of  New  York. . . 

Orange 

Faramna 

Paasaic 

Philadeliihia 

Ponghkeepeie %..., 

Raritao .^ 

Beneselaer . .' 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Uleter 

Weatcheater 

Wiaconain 


Total 48ft 


ChBWhML 

Mialrtm. 

17 

18 

17 

9 

14 

17 

11 

11 

13 

10 

11 

9 

19 

17 

10 

10 

16 

14 

10 

18 

90 

21 

13 

10 

18 

21 

15 

20 

9 

10 

8 

11 

28 

16 

11 

15 

10 

17 

19 

29 

6 

11 

26 

24 

20 

18 

IS 

17 

16 

15 

11 

17 

16 

19 

18 

12 

16 

14 

12 

15 

12 

11 

18 

16 

14 

18 

20 

15 

48ft 

620 

2,880 
731 
2,001 
1,482 
1,274 
1,664 
2,098 
1,897 
2,019 
1,726 
1,086 
2,041 
2,866 
8,417 
642 
1,125 
1,920 
2,077 
2,164 
4,688 
1,262 
8,635 
2,468 
1,866 
8,006 
2,186 
2,906 
1,895 
1,504 
2,804 
928 
1,848 
1,714 
1,909 

69,149 


The  numher  of  families  connected  with  the 
Church  is  given  at  48,099 ;  numher  of  cate- 
ohnmens,  22,764 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools, 
629 ;  number  of  scholars  in  the  same,  64,164 ; 
nnmber  of  adult  baptisms  during  the  year,  951 ; 
number  of  infant  baptisms,  4,878;  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  9 ;  amount  of  con- 


tributions for  religions  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, $276,464;  contributions  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  $981,266. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June 
8d.  The  Rev.  GU>yn  Talmage  was  diosen  presi- 
dent. The  committee  appointed  by  the  pre- 
vious General  Synod  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  subject  of  union,  whether  federal  or 
organic,  with  other  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,  presented  a  report  of  the  conferences 
which  they  had  held  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (Northern),  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  January  16th  and  May  14th,  and  the 
conclusions  which  they  had  reached.  It  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  two  denominations  was  desirable, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
missiouary  work  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country.  It  suggested  that  cooperation  once 
begun  in  this  department  might  in  the  end  be 
advantageously  extended  to  other  branches  of 
work,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  result  in  the 
union  of  the  Churches  themselves.  ^*  A  matter 
so  large  and  so  delicate  as  the  union  of  these 
independent  and  historic  Churches  should  in 
no  way,*'  the  report  continued,  "be  pressed 
to  a  conclusion,  but  should  come  about,  if  at 
all,  as  the  result  of  the  deliberate,  well-in- 
formed, and  general  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Churches.''  It  was  therefore  con- 
sidered premature  to  propose  at  this  time  an y 
scheme  of  union  in  any  form.  Reference  was 
made  in  the  report  to  the  distinct  character- 
isticB,  historical  relations,  and  denominational 
trusts  and  institutions  of  the  two  Churches, 
the  adjustment  of  which  would  have  to  be 
carefully  studied  and  guarded.  A  minority 
report  was  presented  which  advised  the  dis- 
missal of  all  thought  of  organic  union,  but  rec- 
ommended the  continuance  of  conferences  for 
a  revision  and  clearer  understanding  of  the 
articles  of  correspondence,  "with  a  view  to 
obviate  rivalry  and  promote  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  domestic  missions." 

The  following  action  was  taken  upon  the 
subject  of  the  reports,  after  Which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reports  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, while  the  reports  themselves  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  m  an  appendix  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod : 

Whereat,  This  Synod  is  oonstrained  to  believe 
that  our  Cnurch  is  not  prepared  to  effect  an  oi^anio 
union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  iUnei^ 
ioa:  therefore — 

Beaohedj  That  on  this  ^^roand  we  must  dedtne  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  continue  the  con- 
ference held  BO  pleasantly  with  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Setolved,  That  in  deferring  action  on  this  subject 
till  the  inaications  of  Divine  Providence  shall  have 
shown  our  Church  ready  for  such  movements  as 
may  lead  to  union,  if  that  time  shall  ever  come,  we 
take  special  care  to  express  our  affection  for  and  our 
confidence  in  tiie  Presbyterian  Churchy  which  has, 
in  a  manner  so  courteous  and  honorable  to  ouiselves, 
made  overtures  to  us  on  this  subject. 
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BtBolvid,  That  our  delegate  to  the  General  Aasem-  ierian  Cfanrcbes  (designated  as  Charches  hold- 
bly.of  the  Preabvteriaa  Oburch  iu  North  America  j^g  by  the  Westminster  Standard),  and  to  ap- 
bo  instructed  to  lay  before  that  esteemed  body  a  ZT^^^^  ^  «^*«^««;*+^i^  t^  ^.^-.^.v^J^  ^^  ,^«f - 
proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  witt  a  V^u^  a  committee  to  correspond  or  confer 
committee  of  the  Synod  of  our  Ohuroh  to  revise  our  wjtn  other  committees  on  the  sabject,  a  com- 
articlea  of  correspondence,  with  a  view  of  giving  mittee  of  five  persona  was  appointed,  ^^  to  rep- 
practical  expreaaion  to  the  close  relAtions  of  our  resent  the  Synod  in  arranging  the  time,  place, 
respective  oburchea  in  sentiment  and  polity,  aa  well  ^j  manner,  of  holding  such  a  oonncU." 

AA  to  secure  better  cooperation  for  the  work  given  us  rr,  ^  xun^L:-.^  -^*:^5 ^  4.<.i.^.  ^        ^     - 

as  Bister  branches  of  tLe  Church  of  Christ.  *  The  foUowmg  action  was  taken  for  opening 

^.  ^    .         ..  ,  .a  correspondence  with  the  Reformed  Episcopal 

The  recommendations  of  the  same  committee  Church : 

in  relation  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  and  »    »  *,  mu  *  ^.u.  o      ^                      j-  % 

German  Reformed  Churches  were  adopted  a,  pi7^:;gk';h:f  K'"onh'Xf^ng^ 

toUows :  Chureh  to  establiah  and  perpetuate  pure  and  apiht- 

liewhsd,  That  the  Synod  continue  ita  Committee  ual  worship,  and  recognizes  with  pleasure  the  imn- 

of  Conference,  to  confer,  in  accordance  with  its  pros*  istry  and  membership  of  that  Church  as  forming 

ent  action,  with  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  (South),  "^itn  ourselves,  and  all  our  brethren  of  Christ's 

and   the  Keformed  Church  in  the  United  States  household,  a  part  of  the  true  Church  of  God  upon 

(German).  earth. 

^.      ^  11      .               IX*                 1        J     X  J]  .^sofvA^,  That,  to  express  this  feeling  more  strong' 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted :  \y^  the  Synod  will  appoint^  at  this  session,  a  delegate 

Besotved,  That  while  this  Synod  has  declined  to  to  convey  to  the  Convention  of  the  Beformed  Epi*- 

eontinue  conference  with  the  General  Assembly  of  copal  Church  our  Christian  salutations,  and  that  our 

the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  basis  of  delegates  suggest  the  expediency  of  an  annual  ccr- 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  It  directs  respondenoe  1^  delegates  between  that  Convention 

its  Committee  of  Conference,  which  it  has  now  voted  sna  this  Synod. 

to  continue,  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  mu^  »^^^i4^^^  «.u^  -u^a  \.^^^  ^ j  - 

General  Assembly  (North)  with  regard  to  any  cor-  ^.^^^  committee  who  had  b^n  engaged  m 

respondence  with  that  Assembly,  within  the  limits  the  reviSKHi  of  the  Liturgy  made  a  report  of 

of  the  arrangements  already  maae  with  the  Southern  their  work.     The  Synod  approved  so  much  of 

Assembly.  the  Liturgy  reported  by  them  as  is  not  incon- 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  8ist«nt  with  or  forbidden  by  the  oonslitatioo, 

committee  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Gen-  ^^  8*^®  permission  to  nse  the  same,  prorid- 

eral  Assembly   reported  the  proceedings  of  ing,liowever,that  its  action  should  not  be  con- 

thejointmeetingof  the  two  committees  which  straed  as  sanctioning  any  change  in  the  l>ap- 

was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  February  tismal  form,  or  in  the  form  for  the  administra- 

27th,  with  the  plan  of  codperation  which  they  ^^^^  o^  the  Lord's  Supper, 

had  agreed  npon.  Thirty-one  of  the  tnirty-fonr  classes  made 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Synod  return  of  their  action  on  the  adoption  of  the 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  plan  be,  and  the  same  ^^^^  constitution.      Nineteen    classes   had 

is  hereby,  adopted  entire  (except  as  to  the  number  of  voted  in  tavor  of  adoption,  and  eight  against 

delegates  by  this  Synod),  as  the  basis  of  an  intimate  A  clause  separately  submitted,  in  reference  to 

cooperative  alliance  such  aa  is  therem  set  forth ;  a  the  requirement  of  the  presence  of  a  depnta- 

union  not  organic,  but  nevertheless  a  union  real  and  fx^j.  ^^  cAptain  OAOflAioncT  waa  loalL     A  fuwrtirwi 

practicable,  Snd  one  which  it  is  believed  wUl,  under  ^^^  .^  certain  occasions,  wa»  J0«-     A  seoUon 

the  Divine  blessing,  prove  to  be  comfortable  and  reqmnng  certain  questions  as  to  the  preaching 

useful  to  the  two  bodies  that  at  length  are  happily  on  the  Heidelburg  Catechism  was  retained. 

brought  into  effective  concert,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  Twenty-two  classes  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 

wiU  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Great  order  of  worship,  and  five  against  it.     The 

Head  of  the  Church.   And,  m  accordance  therewith,  -.^_  ..AM-f;*,,*:^-.    'a-,»A-v*;«/»  *k^  ^^i^^*,^  ..   .• 

the  General  Synod  will  now  appoint  one  minister  °f^  constatution,  exoeptmg  the  r^ected  arti- 

and  one  elder,  with  alternates,  as  corresponding  cles,  was  decUred  to  be  m  force  from  the  day 

members,  to  meet  said  General  Assembly  at  its  next  of  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Synod, 

annual  session.  In  regard  to  the  Union  Church  in  Yoko- 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse  and  Elder  Jonathan  ^*"^«7  J&p&n,  and  to  a  proposition  for  an  alli- 

Sturges  were,  in  accordance  with  this  reao-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Presbyterian  and  Beformed  mis- 

lution,  appointed  primarii,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^ions  in  India,  the  Synod 

J.  Elmendorf  and  Elder    S.  B.  W.  Heath  al-  JUsohed,  That  the  resolution  of  1864,  in  reference 

temates.     The  following  resolution  was  also  to  the  churches  at  Amoy,  as  far  as  the  principle 

adopted,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject:  therein  stated  is  M>plioable  to  this,  be  adopted,  in 

D     ,   \  mu  *  •             J            .*.!.  J.X.           •  .  regard  to  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghriat  in 

Retowed^  That  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  Ju>an 

of  the  plan,  the  various  questions  rehiting  to  the  de-  T£k>W,  That  the  General  Synod,  from  the  sliifht 

tolls  of  oo(Jperation  are  referred  to  our  Boards  of  information  it  possesses  in  regwd  to  the  Preabne- 

Education,  Pubhcation,  Foreign  Missions,  and  Do-  rfal  Confederation  in  India,  refers  the  matter  o/al- 

mestic  Missions,  respectively,  who  shall  report  as  lUnce,  on  the  part  of  ourbrethren  on  that  field,  to 

joon  as  practicable  to  this  Committee  of  Contcrenoe.  their  discretion,  permitting  such  aUianoe  in  so  fa^  aa 

hereby  reappointed,  and  that  the  committee  shall  it  shall  not  conifct  with  t^eir  nearer  reUUona  to  our 

oonsider  and  digest  the  information  so  obtained,  q^q  boards, 
with  a  view  to  continue  the  oonference  to  such  an 

end  as  shall  be  most  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  11.    RsFOBMSD    Chuboh     IN     TBB    UmrsD 

interests  of  both  denominations.  States.  — 7%«   AUnanae  f<>r   the    Stormed 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  Church  in  the  United  StatsB^  published  by  the 

the  proposed  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Presby*  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  Phflar 
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delphia,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
Church  : 


STNOUS. 


United  states., 

Ohio 

Northwest 

Pittsburg 

Potomac 


■ 

1 

9 

1 

i 

1 

i 

J 

193 

427 

64,129 

10 

144 

88R 

38,088 

8 

109 

179 

12,717 

6 

60 

183 

10,276 

6 

9S 

948 

26,587 

697 

1.8SS 

186,792 

82,914 
12,778 
10,877 
8,986 
16,744 


'  Number  of  baptisms,  13,509 ;  of  confirma- 
tions, 7,790;  of  Sonday-sohools,  1,137;  of 
scholars  in  the  same,  69,182;  of  students  for 
the  ministry,  67.  Amoant  of  benevolent  con- 
tribntions,  $86,286.45. 

Eleven  English  and  ^^q  Grerman  papers  are 
published  in  the  interest  of  this  Church.  Four 
of  them  are  weekly,  two  are  published  every 
other  week,  two  are  semi-monthly,  seven  are 
monthly,  and  one  is  quarterly. 

The  literary  and  theological  institutions  of 
the  Ohurch  are  as  follows :  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shaU  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Heidelburg  Col- 
lege, Tiffin,  Ohio ;  Catawba  College,  Newtown, 
N.  C. ;  Meroersburg  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa. ; 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  Bimersburg,  Pa. ; 
Palatinate  College,  Meyerstown,  Pa. ;  Greens- 
burg  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Greensburg, 
Pa. ;  Urmnus  College,  CoUegeville,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. ;  Calvin  Institute,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Blairstown  Academy,  Blairstown,  Iowa ;  Shel- 
by College,  Shelbyville,  111.;  Eastern  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Mission 
House,  Howard's  Grove,  Wis. ;  Allentown  Fe- 
male College,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  St.  John's  Se- 
lect School,  Enoxville,  Md. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Synods  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  organic  union  between  the 
two  bodies,  met  for  consultation  with  each 
other  at  Philadelphia,  November  18th.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ganse,  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  the 
Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  were 
chosen  joint  chairmen  of  the  meeting.  A  brief 
discussion  took  place  on  the  tenets  and  forms 
of  worship  of  the  two  denominations,  after 
which  the  two  committees  held  separate  ses- 
sions in  order  to  mature,  if  possible,  some  plan 
for  union.  A  second  joint  session  was  held,  at 
which  the  differences  in  ritual  and  doctrine  be- 
tween the  denominations  were  subjected  to  a 
full  discussion.  These  proved  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  it  had  been  thought  they  would 
be ;  the  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  did  not  feel  that  they  could  admit 
the  advanced  ritualism  to  which  a  part  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  pro- 
fessed to  be  attached,  Vhile  the  representatives 
of  the  latter  body  were  not  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  reception  of  the  Belgio  Confsssion 


and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  holds  as  of 
equal  validity  with  the  Heidelberg  Confession. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
of  three  from  each  denomination,  with  a  view 
to  their  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the 
whole  joint  committee  in  a  report.  This  com- 
mittee brought  back  the  following  report, 
w^hich  W'as  adopted,  to  be  laid  before  the  Gen- 
eral Synods  of  the  two  Churches  as  the  result 
of  the  conference : 

The  Committees  of  Conference  appointed  by  the 
Genei:al  SynodH  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Heformed  Church  in  America 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  November 
18, 1874,  and  spent  in  joint  Bessions  the  greater  part 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  day.  Alter  a  very  free 
and  brotherly  interchange  of  information  concerning 
the  organization,  symbols,  doctrinal  sentiments,  and 
usages  of  the  two  denominations,  the  Committees 
agreed  upon  the  following  statement  of  the  results 
or  their  conference : 

1.  Such  large  and  obvious  elements  of  likeness  and 
sympathy  as  exist  between  the  two  bodies  seem  to 
point  very  plainly  to  some  ultimate  union  between 
them.  They  are  almost  identical  in  name^  as  in 
origin  and  in  early  history.  Their  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization and  nomenclatm-e  of  consistory,  classes, 
svnod,  and  general  svnod,  are  substantially  tne  same. 
One  venerable  symool,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
is  held  in  common  b^  the  two  denominations.  The 
body  of  doctrine  which  either  Church  derives  from 
this  common  symbol,  of  necessity  has  close  and 
fundamental  resemblances.  The  committees  have 
found,  moreover,  a  perfect  unity  of  method  and  spirit 
in  the  devotional  acts  which  thepr  have  performed 
together,  and  their  whole  interview  has  reminded 
them  of  the  essential  unit^r  of  their  work  of  caring 
for  those  Continental  Christians  of  the  Beformed  faith 
who  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  newer  parts 
of  our  country.  With  these  and  similar  points  of 
contact  between  the  two  bodies,  the  committees  can- 
not believe  that  they  will  abide  apart. 

2.  The  oommittees  have  fixrther  found,  with  grati- 
fication, that  some  elements  of  seeming  difierence 
between  their  two  denominations  have,  upon  ftiller 
information  concerning  them,  lost  much  or  their  ap- 

Sarent  importance.  In  particular,  the  usage  of  con* 
rmatton  prevails  in  the  Beformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  unknown  in  the  Beformed 
Church  in  North  America,  but,  as  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  conatititution  of  the  first-named  Church,  it  is 
plain  that  it  mav  Ailly  consist  with  the  principles  and 
methods  by  wnich  the  other  Church  admits  her 
baptized  youth  to  full  communion.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  continuance  of  that  usage 
on  one  side,  or  the  abstinence  from  it  on  the  other, 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  obstacle  to  union.  The  ob- 
servance of  festal  religious  days  in  the  Beformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  uiough  very  general, 
is  not  enjoined,  and  therefore  stancb  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  same  observance  as  it  prevails, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  Beformed  Church  in 
America.  Even  such  divergences  as  may  exist  in 
the  matter  of  liturgical  services,  so  long  as  they 
might  not  be  seen  to  turn  upon  important  differences 
of  doctrinal  belief,  miffht  be  harmoniously  adjusted. 
The  committee,  indee^  have  little  doubt  that  all  the 
minor  elements  of  dinerence  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  two  Churches  during  their  separate  life  could 
either  be  softened  or  accumulated  in  a  cordial  and 
intelligent  attempt  to  bring  these  Beformed  Chiirohes 
under  a  single  banner. 

8.  The  committees,  however,  are  constrained  to 
say  that  some  other  obstacles  to  union  seem  to  be 
oia  less  manageable  character.  The  most  patent  of 
these  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  both  of  these  denom- 
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inations  Moept  the  Heldelbeig  Catechlim,  the  Be-  commaaion  with  this.'*    Minbters,  on  ord'ma- 

farmed  Churoh  in  America  adds  to  thi»  eymbol  the  tion,  are  required  to  make  a  declaration  of  be- 

Belffio  Confeswon  and  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of    ij^i;^  41,^  cLi-.  a^^^t-^^^m  ^^ ♦u^  r\\A  ^^a  xt 

Dort.  In  order,  therefore,  to  an  organic  union  of  the  ^^^}^  the  Holy  Scnptures  of  the  Old  and  ^ew 
two  bodies,  the  one  or  the  other  woald  be  compelled  iestaments  as  toe  word  of  (iod,  and  contain- 
to  make  a  material  change  in  its  doctrinal  stand-  ing  all  things  neoessar j  to  salvation,  and  to 
ards.  Since  neither  committee  feels  prepared  to  ad-  promise  to  conform  to  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
vise  its  Sjmod  to  make  so  important  a  oonoesslon,  ^^  worship  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  ChnrcL 
t her  can  only  agree  m  makmsr  a  fhmk  statement  of  ,  A  *•  .  .  *:^^*^Jt  «J7 
this  difficult/,  fn  the  hope  that  time  and  the  best  »<>  ]^^«  *»  ^,^J  oontinae  mmisters  of  it.  The 
wisdom  of  the  two  denominations,  and,  above  all,  article  on  decorations,  ritnals,  and  other  ad- 
the  Providence  of  (jK>d,  may  direct  to  its  final  sola-  janots  of  the  service,  directs  that  '*  nothing 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  probable  fact  that  a  calculated  to  teach,  either  directly  or  aymboli- 
a?4oSSnf  fc^n^Ss^rd^orr^^^^^  ^^aUy,  that  the  Christian  ministry  poss^  a 
ecclesiastical  feeling,  has  appeared  daring  the  con-  sacerdotal  character,  or  that  the  Lord  s  Supper 
ferenco.  These  obstacles  seem  to  preclade  any  ftir-  is  a  sacrifice,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  tins 
ther  present  negotiations  in  the  direction  of  organic  Church.  Nor  shall  any  communion-table  be 
union.  The  odtamittees,  in  conclusion  are  fullv  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  but  sbaU 
persuaded  that  although  their  interview  has  devel-  v^  ,^i.:«  .«^  -«^^^-4..^  ^«  ««  ^JL^  a-. 
Sped  no  plan  or  dUtinct  prospect  of  the  organic  union  *>®  P^*J^  ^^  supported  on  an  open  frame- 
of  their  two  churches,  a  real  advance  toward  that  work. 

most  desbable  result  has  been  made  in  the  flrank  and  The  canons  were  for  the  most  part  adopted 

ftiendly  conference  which  has  now  been  held.    The  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  reported  bv 

difficulty  of  merging  denominations  so  old  and  ^he  Standing  Committee.     That  in  rSation  to 

BO  well  established  could  not  be   expected   to  be  jj       — *o  ^^'""••••'^'     *«««  .«  *^i»«tv«x  w 

small.    It  is  something  gained  to  be  able  to  see  at  wwdens  and  vestrymen  was  made  to  direct 

what  point  the  obstacles  are  greatest.    Not  leas  val-  that  ^*the  wardens  and  deputies  shall  be  chosen 

uableis  that  cultivation  of  brotherly  ncquaintanoe,  fromamongthecommanioant8,and,  whenprso- 

esteem,  and  sympathy,  which  the  conference  has  ticable,  the  vestrymen  also ;  in  any  oase,  the 

ffreatly  furthered.    The  ultunato  issue  of  their  inter-  -b.-*/1a-»»  v^^ofi-^m^ln  mT^A  a^J,^4^.c^  oi^-iiTTL^^^ 

view,  the  committee  intrust  to  Christ,  the  one  Head  '^J'^?^  vestrymen,  and  deputaea,  sb^  be  men 

of  the  Universal  Church,  in  the  faith  that  He  has  of  unimpeaonable  moral  character.     The  canon 

kindled  in  these  sister  denominations  tlie  desire  of  on  marriage  and  divorce,  which  is  an  exact 

union,  and  that  He  will  not  suffer  the  desire  to  fail,  transcript  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  canon, 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  General  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Canons,  to 

Synods  of  the  two  Churches  be  recommended  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 

to  direct  their  Boards  of  Missions  to  ascertain  General  Council. 

if  cooperation  in  the  work  of  home  and  for-  In  the  morning  service  an  addition  was  made 

eign  missions  would  be  practicable,  but  it  was  to  the  sentences  introductory  to  worship^  of 

voted  down.    The  committees  then  a<^{ourned.  the  passage :  ^*  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  those  who 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
second  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Epis-  in  truth."  The  Confession,  the  prayers,  the 
copal  Church  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  yenite,the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Gloria  Patri, 
May  18th.  Seventeen  clerical  delegates,  in-  the  Te  Deum,  the  Jubilate  Deo,  and  the  Bene< 
eluding  the  two  bishops,  and  nineteen  lay  dictus,  with  their  respective  rubrica,  were  ac- 
delegates,  were  present.  Eight  churches  were  cepted.  The  words  "  he  descended  into  hell*' 
represented.  A  telegram  of  congratulation  were  omitted  from  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but 
was  received  from  the  Committee  of  the  Free  the  rubric  referring  to  this  creed  was  90  amend- 
Chnrch  of  England.  The  Standing  Committee  ed  as  to  pennit  them  to  be  used  by  those  who 
on  Canons  and  on  Revision  of  the  Prayer  desire  to  do  so.  Thus  amended,  the  rubric  was 
Book,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  made  to  read :  "  Then  shall  be  said  the  Apos- 
in  December,  1878,  presented  their  report,  ties'  Creed,  by  the  minister  and  the  people, 
They  had  held  six  stated  and  six  acyourned  standing.  And  any  minister  may  insert  the 
meetings,  and  had  prepared  a  Constitution  and  words,  Me  de9cended  into  hell;  or  maj,  instead 
Canons,  and  made  certain  revisions  of  the  of  them,  use  the  words.  He  descended  into  ^ 
liturgy  and  offices,  all  of  which  were  submit-  place  of  departed  epirite^  which  are  con^der«d 
ted  for  the  action  of  the  Council.  The  Con-  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed." 
stitution  consists  of  fifteen  articles.  It  defines  The  punctuation  of  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
the  membership  of  the  General  Council  to  con-  Creed  was  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
sist  of  bishops  and  presbyters  with  lay  dele-  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy  Catb- 
gates,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  congrega-  olic  Church — The  Communion  of  Saints ;  The 
tions  which  they  represent,  and  shall  be  chosen  forgiveness  of  sins;  The  resurrection  of  the 
in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  every  fifty  Body ;  And  the  Life  Everlasting,  Amen ; "  it 
members.  The  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  a  being  intended,  by  substitution  of  a  daab  for  a 
separate  house  is  denied.  The  bishop  chosen  semi-colon,  to  indicate  that  the  words,  The 
president  of  a  General  Council  is  made  pre-  communion  of  Saints  should  be  und^itood 
siding  bishop  of  the  Church  for  the  next  en-  as  defining  and  explaining  the  words,  TheEo^ 
suing  year.  The  General  Council  is  given  the  GathoUe  Church.  The  Nioene  Greed  was  in- 
right  of  defining  the  duties  of  the  bishops,  but  serted  with  the  fbllowing  words  appended  to 
it  is  provided  that  "  any  bishop  may  perform  it :  "  [Note. — ^By  *  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
any  act  of  the  episcopal  office  in  any  church  in  Church '  is  signified  *  The  Blessed  Company 
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of  all  faithful  people ;  *  and  by  *  One  Baptum  shall  face  the  people,  and  at  no  time  shall  his 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  Baptism  of  the  back  be  turned  to  the  congregation ; "  and  a 
H0I7  Ghost.'] "  The  Declaration  of  Absoln-  note  was  appended,  declaring  that  ^'the  act 
tion  was  changed  into  a  simple  prayer  for  for-  and  prayers  of  consecration  do  not  change  the 
giveness  made  by  the  minister,  still  kneeling,  as  elements,  but  merely  set  them  apart  for  a  holy 
in  the  public  confession.  A  rubric  was  at-  use,  and  the  reception  of  the  elements  in  a 
taohed  to  the  prayer  for  those  in  authority,  kneeling  posture  is  not  an  act  of  adoration." 
directing  that  it  may  be  omitted  when  the  In  the  order  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
Litany  is  used,  and  the  prayer  was  amended  so  tism  for  infants,  all  references  to  confirmation 
as  to  read,  '^  Most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  and  regeneration  were  stricken  out,  and  the 
with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  the  Presi-  words  ^'  sanctification  of  water  to  the  mystical 
dent  of  these  United  States,  and  all  in  author-  washing  away  of  sin  "  were  omitted.  A  rule 
ity,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,"  etc.  was  adopted  that,  *^  in  the  event  of  neither  of 
The  prayer  for  Congress  was  bracketed,  to  the  parents  of  the  child  being  a  communicant, 
show  that  it  is  to  be  used  only  during  the  ses-  the  child  must  be  presented  by  at  least  one 
sions  of  Congress.  The  Litany  was  adopted  person  who  is  a  communicant  of  the  Reformed 
without  change.  The  amendments  made  to  or  some  other  church."  The  reference  to  the 
the  Morning  Service  were  also  adopted  as  to  signing  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead  was 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Evening  Ser-  omitted  f^om  the  formula  of  baptism,  but  a 
vice.  The  expression  ^*  Pardon  and  absolve,"  note  was  added  to  the  formula,  permitting 
in  the  prayer  for  forgiveness,  was  changed  to  the  making  of  the  sign  when  the  parents  desire 
**  pardon  and  accept."  The  alternate  Evening  it.  The  formula  and  note  are  as  follows : 
Service  was  shortened.  The  Psalter  in  the  '^Then  shall  the  minister  say:  *We  receive 
Prayer  Book  of  1788,  with  the  addition  of  the  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ^s 
ten  selections  of  psahns,  as  in  the  Protestant  flock '  [Ifote, — Here  the  minister  may  make  the 
Episcopal  Prayer  Book,  was  adopted,  with  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead,  if 
the  provision,  however,  that  the  ten  selections  it  is  deored,  and  add,  ^  and  do  sign  him  with 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  transla-  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  pray,'  etc.] ;  ^  and 
tion  of  Psalmd  as  in  King  James's  Bible.  The  pray  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  of  the  Protes-  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  cnicified,  but  man- 
tant  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  from  the  first  fully  fight  under  his  banner  against  sin,  the 
Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  world,  and  the  devil,  and  continne  Christ's  faith- 
after  Trinity,  were  adopted,  but  those  for  the  ful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.' " 
Saints'  days  were  excluded.  The  notice  with  The  question  of  the  dedication  of  infants, 
reference  to  the  invitation  to  the  communion-  and  the  preparation  of  a  service  suitable  for 
table  was  amended  so  as  to  direct  the  nse,  by  such  a  pnrpose,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
the  minister,  of  the  following  or  a  similar  form :  on  Doctrine  and  Worship.  The  ^^  order  of  ad- 
'^  Our  feUow-Christians  of  odier  branches  of  ministration  of  baptism  to  adults  "  was  consid- 
Christ's  Church,  and  all  who  love  our  Divine  erably  shortened.  In  the  address  to  the  per- 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  sons  to  be  baptized,  the  words  of  the  old  form, 
are  affectionately  invited  to  the  Lord's  table."  ^^  desiring  to  receive  holy  baptism,"  were 
The  exhortation  was  amended  so  as  to  begin,  changed  to  ^*  desiring  to  be  baptized."  In  the 
^*'  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  who  mind  to  rubric  preceding  the  formula  of  baptism  was 
come  to  this  holy  table  of  the  Lord,  must  con-  substituted :  *^  Then  shall  the  minister  take 
sider  how  St.  Paul  exhorted  all  persons  to  ex-  each  person  to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand, 
amine  themselves,"  etc.,  the  words  ^^  so  is  the  and  diall  ask  the  witnesses  the  name,  and  then 
danger  great  if  we  receive  the  same  nnworl^i-  shall  dip  ^im  into  the  water,  or  pour  water 
ly "  were  stricken  out.    The  following  form  upon  him,"  etc. 

was  prescribed  for  administering  the  elements :  A  rabrio  was  added  to  the  confirmation 

'^  Then  shall  the  minister  first  receive  the  com-  service,  declaring  that  ^^  the  administration  of 

mnnion  himself,  and  proceed  to  deliver  the  the  order  of  confirmation  is  confined  to  the 

same  to  the  ministers  assisting,  and  after  that  bishop,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very 

to  the  people.     And  before  delivering  the  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  usage." 

bread,  he  ^all  say  to  all  the  communicants  The  references  to  the  "bishop  confirming" 

around  the  table :  *  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  were  stricken  out  from  the  service  itself,  and 

Christ,  which  was  given  for  you,  preserve  your  the  applicant  is  represented  therein  as  being 

bodies  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life,'  and  **  desirous  of  eounrming  his  baptismal  cov- 

wben  he  delivereth  the  bread  he  shall  say :  enant."    The  handing  of  the  ring  to  the  min- 

*  Take  and  eat  this  bread  in  remembrance  that  ister  was  omitted  from  the  marriage-service ; 

Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  also  the  passage,  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 

heart,  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.' "     The  thee  endow ; "  and  the  reference  in  the  prayer 

rubric  and  formula  before  delivering  the  cup  to  the  married  life  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.    The 

were  changed  so  as  to  correspond  in  style  with  words  "  man  and  wife  "  were  changed  to 

that  for  the  delivering  of  the  bread.    A  rubric  "husband  and  wife."    Several  passages  from 

was  adopted  directing  that  "in  conducting  this  the  New  Testament  were  added  to  the  opening 

service,  except  when  kneeling,  the  minister  versioles  in  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
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dead,  and  an  additional  lesson,  from  the  gos-  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  vu 

pel  of  St.  John,  describing  the  raising  of  Laza-  changed  so  as  to  read :  "  Take  thou  anthority 

ms,  was  provided.    The  minister  was  also  em-  to  execute  the  office  of  a  Presbyter  in  the 

powered  to  introdnce  any  other  passage  of  Chnrch  of  God,  now  committed  mito  thee,  and 

Scripture  suited  to  the  occasion.    The  use  was  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of 

allowed  of  a  hymn  and  prayer  in  the  ^^form  God  and  of  his  holy  ordinances.    In  the  name 

for  visitation  of  the  sick,"  but  the  words,  **the  of  the  Father,   and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 

Catholic  Church,"  in  the  prayer,  were  changed  Holy  Ghost.    Amen."    All  references  to  the 

to  "Thy  Church."    In  order  to  provide  more  laying  on  of  hands  were  struck  out,  and  the 

appropriately  for  the  case  of  persons  whose  word  sacraments  was  changed  to  ordinanctis. 

lives  have  been  immoral  or  irreligious,  the  The  power  given  to  the  minister  to  preach  and 

committal  service  was  changed  so  as  to  read :  administer  the  sacraments  was  left  unrestrict- 

Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  ed,  the  words  "  in  the  congregations  where 

wise  providence,  to  take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  thou  shalt  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto  "  in 

of  our  deceased  brother,  we  therefore  commit  his  the  old  form  having  been  struck  out.    In  the 

dSft^*o  ^u^stflw^^oAV-^^^  officefortheordmagonofde^^^ 

the  last  day  and  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  baptize  and  admmister  the  commnnion  was  not 

Christ,  at  whose  second  comin^c  in  fflorious  minesty,  given.     The  "  consecration  "  was  substitated 

to  jud^e  the  world,  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  for  the  "ordination"  of  bishops.     The  order 

w^ho'slS,pTn\imstll\\"SEiL^^^^^^  for  the  consecration  of  churches  was  chang^^^^ 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty  that  the  service  may  be  performed  without  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  tlungs  presence  of  a  bishop.  In  the  order  for  the  in- 
unto  himself.  stallation  of  pastors  aU  that  refers  to  the  snb- 
The  rubric  preceding  the  words,  ^^  I  heard  a  missiveness  of  the  laity  to  ministerial  vh 
voice  from  heaven,"  etc.,  was  made  to  read,  thority  was  excluded.  The  word  "  altar"  was 
**  then  may  be  said,"  instead  of  "  then  shall  be  also  omitted,  and  the  words  "  Holy  Church  Uni- 
said; "  and  provision  was  made  that  after  that  versal"  were  substituted  for  "  Holy  Apostolic 
passage  should  be  read,  in  case  of  the  burial  Church."  A  new  office  was  adopted  for  the 
of  a  child,  the  words  from  St.  Mark's  gospel :  public  reception  of  presbyters. 
*'  And  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  Suffer  little  Aj>lan  of  cooperation  with  the  Free  Church 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  of  England  was  adopted.  It  had  been  pre- 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  viously  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
To  the  "  prayers  and  thanksgivings  upon  sev-  Church.  It  provides  that  delegates  be  sent 
oral  occasions "  were  added  a  prayer  for  a  annually  from  the  Convocation  of  the  Free 
person  or  persons  traveling  by  land,  and  Church  to  the  General  Conncil,  and  from  the 
thanksgiving  for  a  safe  return  from  a  journey  General  Council  to  the  Convocation,  with  the 
and  for  deliverance  from  peril.  The  collect  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  said 
for  Good  Friday,  as  it  appears  in  the  Miraion-  bodies  respectively ;  that  the  bishops  and  min- 
Book  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  was  isters  of  either  church  be  allowed  to  partici- 
substituted  for  the  form  in  the  Protestant  p&te  in  the  consecration  or  ordination  of  bish- 
Episcopal  Prayer  Book.  The  title,  "  Form  of  ops  or  ministers  in  the  other  church  ;  that  the 
ordaining  Presbyters,"  was  adopted  instead  of  ministers  of  either  church  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  form  styled  in  the  old  Prayer  Book,  ^^  The  officiate  transiently  in  the  congregations  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  ordaining  priests."  In  other,  and  also  to  be  eligible  to  a  pastoral 
this  form  the  bishop,  instead  of  ^^  Bight  Rev-  charge  in  either ;  that  communicants  of  either 
erend  Father  in  God,"  is  addressed  as  '*  Rev-  church  be  received  in  the  other  on  presenta* 
erend  brother  in  Christ."  In  the  address  of  tion  of  letters  of  dismissal ;  that  congregations 
the  bishop  relative  to  the  candidates,  those  of  either  chnrch  may  transfer  their  connection 
present  at  the  ordination,  before  whom  it  is  to  the  other ;  and  that  they  pledge,  each  to 
delivered,  are  styled  '*  brethren,"  instead  of  the  other,  mutual  cooperation,  SEympathy,  and 
*^  good  people ; "  and  the  words,  "  any  impedi-  support.  Bishop  Cummins  and  Colonel  J.  B. 
ment  or  notable  crime,  or  any  other  reason,"  Aycrigg  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend 
after  the  words,  "  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  the  next  Convocation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
knoweth,"  were  changed  to,  **any  sufficient  England,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Windemeyer 
reason  for  which  any  of  them  ought  not  to  and  Mr.  James  H.  Morgan  alternates, 
be  received."  The  words  in  the  questions  Before  the  General  Conncil  adjourned  a  suf- 
relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  doctrine  and  ficient  snm  of  money  was  subscribed  to  pay, 
sacraments  were  changed  from,  ^^  as  this  with  the  subscriptions  expected  from  the  regn- 
church  has  received  the  same  according  to  lar  congregations,  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
the  commandments  of  God,"  to,  *^As  this  church  for  one  year,  including  the  support  of 
church  has  set  forth  the  same  according  bishops  and  several  missionaries,  the  publiea- 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  tion  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  incidental  ex- 
words  "  within  your  cures  "  are  omitted.    The  penses. 

requisition  of  ooedience  to  bishops  and  other  According  to -a  statement  made  by  Bish<^ 

chief  ministers  is  also  left  out.    The  prayer  Cheney,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  December, 

beginning  **  Reoeive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  in  1874,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  had,  at 
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the  close  of  one  year  after  its  organization,  what  motives  ofdelioaoy  may  prompt  them  to  prefsi 

forty  ministers,  thirty-six  churches,  and  up-  atrial  by  women.    It  lea  fundamentol  rule  of  equity, 

ward  of  3,000  communicants.             '           /  '^^^f^  Sr\TeVbf  a  mL7  ju?J^ 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  adjourned  session  To  sum  up :  women  are  subject  to  law,  and  there- 
of the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  which  began  fore  should  have  the  power  to  assist  in  framing  laws 
at  Providence,  on  the  20th  of  January,  con-  w^d  in  their  exeeution.    If,  aa  so  often  asserted, 

tinned  until  the  8d  of  April.     A  large  number  ^9'".®"  f "?  '"^l^^J  ^  °^«^»  then  the  law  should  dis- 

^^  ««+o  -r«««  ^»aoA^   1^.,*  f^^  ^f  +1.™  !»«««  .v««  cnmmate  m  their  favor  msteadot  agamstthem.  But, 

of  acts  were  passed,  but  few  of  them  have  any  ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^1    ^o^^^  shouirbe  subject  to  all 

general  mterest.     Provision  was  made  for  di-  the  duties  and  Uabilities  of  men,  and  should  be  free 

viding  the  town  of  North  Providence,  and  an-  to  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

nexing  one  portion  to  the  city  of  R-ovidence,  ^j^h  the  report  was  submitted  the  following 

and  another  portion  to  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  resolution  • 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  concerned,  r,    7   ^  *        •    .*      *    n  *i.           v        1    *  j 

♦rv  iv^  ««^«-*«;«5[5i  K«.  «  «.«*«  rv«  ♦k-v  /««^»4-^^»  «i  lUtolved.  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 

to  be  ascertained  by  a  vote  on  the  question  at  ^^  ^^h  Hiuse  0/ the  General  Assembly  concuninff 

the  next  election.  herein,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  as  an 

The  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  in-  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  that 

toxicating  liquors  was  amended  and  made  more  J**?  Secretary  of  State  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 

stringent,  bat  no  special.  n.eans  were  adopted  ^^g^' -^^'^^^vidTS  fe  m^rc^nl?^ 

for  Its  enforcement.    A  joint  special  commit-  tution. 

tee  was  also  raised  to  sit  during  the  recess,  Abiiolb.— Men  and  women,  politicalljr  and  legally, 

to  consider  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  ana 

report  at  the  next  session.  »hall  be  subject  to  equal  duties  and  liabilities. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  convicts  and  their  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  and 

families,  and  convicts  in  the  State-prison,  which  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  17, 

was  passed,  authorizes  the  inspectors  of  the  but  it  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

State-prison  to  pay  to  convicts  at  the  time  of  The  principal  interest  in  the  political  cam- 

their  discharge  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  paign  of  the  spring  attached  to  the  composi* 

one-tenth  of  their  earnings  while  in   prison,  tion  of  the  Legislatore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

In  case  a  convict  has  been  incapacitated  for  a  successor  to  the  Hon.  \?illiam  Sprague  in 

labor  by  sickness,  he  may  receive  a  sum  not  the  United  States  Senate  was  to  be  chosen, 

exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  average  compen-  and  some  decided  action  was  looked  for  on  the 

sation  of  convict-labor  for  the  time  of  his  sick-  subject  of  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of 

ness ;  but  in  all  cases  the  inspectors  may  at  intoxicating  liquors.    The  first  State  Oonven- 

their  discretion  pay  the  money  to  which   a  tion  was  held  by  the  prohibitionists  in  the 

convict  may  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  his  State-House  at  Providence,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 

famiJy  during  his  imprisonment,  instead  of  to  mary.    Immediately  after  the  organization,  a 

him  at  his  discharge.  motion  that  the  convention  proceed  to  nomi- 

The  subject  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  nate  a  *^  distinct,  separate,  teetotal  prohibition 

to  women  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  ticket  for  State  officers  "  was  carried,  and  the 

together  with  all  petitions,  remonstrances  ana  following  nominations  were  made :  For  Gov- 

other  communications  relating  to  that  matter,  emor,  Henry  Howard ;  for  Lieutenant-Govem- 

This  committee  made  a  report  on  the  8d  of  or,  W.  F.  Sayles ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua 

March,  in  which  they  argued  at  considerable  M.  Addeman ;  for  Attorney-General,  Edwin 

length  in  favor  of  granting  the  privilege.    After  Metcalf;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  Goffe. 

{*iving  the  oft-repeated  reasons  why  women  A  State  Central   Oonunittee  was  chosen, 

should  be  allowed  to  vote,  this  committee  said :  consisting  of  two  members  from  Providence 

And  80  every  consideration  impels  us  to  the  de-  County,   and   one  each  from  the  other  four 

oision  from  which  we  see  no  escape.    We  rebelled  counties  of  the  State.    Several  other  members 

from  the  mother-country  to  establisn  the  truth  of  the  were  afterward  added  to  the  committee.    The 

proposition  that  taxation  without  representation  is  following  was  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the 

tvranny.    Yet  women  are  not  allowed  to  represent  ,^^^^,^1?^^. 

tLeir  property.    They  should  have  the  right  that  coi^v^nnon . 

they  may  protect  it.    Women  are  the  natural  ffuar-  Resoived^  That  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  tern- 

dians  an&  educators  of  children,  and  therefore  should  peranoe,  in  the  past  fifty  years  of  its  history,  is  sufll- 

be  members  of  school  committees.    Women  best  cient  evidence  that  it  is  uoder  the  guidance  of  a 

know  the  necessities  of  women,  and  therefore  should  Divine  Providence — ^with  its  blessing  we  may  expect 

l>e  eligible  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  asylums,  and  a  final  victory. 

hospitals.    Women  have  as  much  at  stake  as  men  in  Besolved,  That  while  we  recognize  the  prime  im- 

all  questions  of  social  reform,  and  therefore  should  portance  of  earnest  work  in  educating  the  people  up 

have  equal  facilities  for  assisting  in  framinjBf  and  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  we  hold  it  to  be 

fleeing  to  the  execution  of  laws  on  such  subjeots.  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  this  work  by  enacting 

Women  have  equal  right  with  men  to  the  highest  at-  and  eniorciiur  prohibition. 

tainable  wa^s,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  supply  and  Jieaohed,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
demand.  This  right  they  have  not,  so  long  as  they  gres^  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be 
are  debarred  by  social  prejudice,  custom,  and  law,  used  as  a  oeverage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
from  competing  equally  with  men  for  all  positions  the  Territories. 

they  may  choose  to  try  to  fill.    The  common  law  of  JSesohtd,  That  we  will  put  forth  all  reasonable  ef- 

England  gave  foreigners  the  right  to  claim  that  half  forts  to  secure  the  election  of  the  ticket  tliis  day  put 

the  jury  should  be  foreigners,  yet  women  are  com-  in  nomination, 

pelled  to  submit  to  trial  by  men  only,  no  matter  Betolmdy  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration 
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ofthe  State  EzecntiYdOommittad  the  poblioiition  of  Legialatore  at  the  Mar  sessioD,  showed  that 

L^i?^.^S?^ffiJ^^JfJS!S'*^*  '*''*  principle,  and    14^101  votes  were  cast  for  Governor,  of  which 

oandidatea  of  tbi.  convention.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^33^^  ^^^^  p^^^^ 

The  following  was  adopted  after  some  warm  1,589,  and  177  were  scattering :  maldng  How- 
discussion,  as  an  independent  resolution  ex-  ard's  minority  over  all  others  10,569.  The 
pressing  the  sentiments  of  the  convention :  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Lientenant^ 

Biaolved^  That  we  heartily  commend  the  fiuthful    Ck)vernor  was  14,181,  of  which  Oharles  C.  Van 

Christian  efforto  of  the  women  of  the  West,  which  Zandt  received  7,710,  Wm.  F.  Sajles  6,]^4S, 

have  been  so  eminently  sncoessful  in  Inducing  the  and  128  were  scattering :  Van  Zandt's  m&ior- 

dealers  in  intoxicating  Uquora  to  abandon  the  traffic  ity^  i^239.    Addeman  received   12,492   votes 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  was  held  for  Secretary  of  State,  a  mig'ority  of  11,492; 

in  Representatives'  Hall,  Providence,  on  the  Willard  Sayles  received  12,552  for  Attorney- 

11th  of  March,  and  was  in  session  Just  one  Oeneral,  a  migonty  of  10,987;   and  Samnel 

hour.    No  platform  was  adopted,  and  all  the  Clark  8,405,  and  Henry  Goff  5,447  for  Treas- 

nominations  were  made  by  acclamation,  the  ^t^t,    Benjamin  T.  Eames,  Biepublican,  was 

ticket  being  as  follows :  For  Governor,  Henry  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eastern  District 

Howard ;  for  Lientenant-Grovernor,  Charles  C.  by  a  vote  of  2,842,  against  824  for  Wm.  B. 

Van  Zandt;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua  Beach,  Democrat;   in  the  Western  District, 

M.  Addeman;  for  Attorney-General,  Willard  Latimer  W.  Ballon,  Republican,  was  elected 

Sayles;   for  General  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark,  by  a  vote  of  2,862,  agunst  1,285  for  Daniel 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Provi-  Rodman,  Democrat.    The  Le^slature  consistB 

dence,  on  the  23d,  and  neither  adopted  a  plat-  of  26  Republicans  and  10  Democrats  in  the 

form  nor  a  ticket  of  candidates.    After  an  or-  Senate,  and  59  Republicans  and  18  Democrats 

ganization  had  been  effected,  and  a  State  Cen-  in  the  House ;  making  the  Republican  miyoritj 

tral  Committee  chosen,  a  motion  was  made  to  16  in  the  Senate,  46  in  the  House,  and  62  on  a 

proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  a  candidate  Joint  ballot    Three  women  were  elected  upon 

for   Governor,    whereupon   Mr.  William   B.  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
Beach,  of  Providence,  said  the  first  question        The  annexation  of  one  portion  of  North 

to  be  considered  was,  whether  or  not  it  was  Providence  to  the  city  of  Providence,  and  of 

advisable  to  nut  a  ticket  in  the  field  at  this  another  to  Pawtucket,  was  ratified  in  those 

time.    He  haa,  after  mature  deliberation,  come  places  by  large  minorities.    About  16,000  was 

to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  best  to  make  added  to  the  population  of  Providence  by  this 

a  nomination  at  this  time.    "  If  we  had  a  news-  action. 

paper,"  he  said,  "  so  that  we  could  reach  the  The  regular  session  of  the  new  Legislature 
voters  in  this  State,  and  they  be  notified  that  began  at  Newport  on  t^e  26th  of  May,  when 
we  had  a  ticket  in  the  field,  I  should  be  in  fa-  the  customary  parade,  and  other  ceremonies 
vor  of  making  a  nomination.  There  are  rea-  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
sons,  plentier  than  blackberries  ever  were,  government,  took  place.  After  a  few  days  of 
why  we  should  have  a  ticket  and  an  organiza-  the  session  at  Newport,  the  sittings  were  trans- 
tion  in  this  State.  I  know  there  is  corruption  ferred  to  Providence,  and  continued  there  antil 
in  high  places,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  time  the  25th  of  Jnne,  when  an  adjournment  was 
when  we  can  come  into  power  again  and  put  taken  to  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1875. 
a  stop  to  it.  There  is  a  Eilkenny-cat  fight  A  part  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  to 
going  on  among  the  ranks  of  the  Repub-  choose  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the 
lican  party,  for  which  I  am  glad.  God  give  Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  but  twenty-one  baDots 
them  speed  to  scratch  each  other^s  eyes  out  I  were  taken,  beginning  with  the  10th  of  June, 
There  are  general  dissatisfaction  and  demorali-  and  continuing  from  time  to  time  until  the 
zation  in  their  ranks,  among  themselves ;  but  I  day  of  acUoumment,  without  reaching  any  re- 
doubt know  that  we  can  aid  that  any  by  mak-  suit.  The  votes  were  taken  in  joint  conven- 
ing a  nomination  to-day.  I  hope,  by  the  time  tion  of  the  two  Houses,  called  in  this  State  the 
we  want  to  make  a  presidential  nomination,  Grand  Oommittee;  and  on  the  first  baUot 
there  will  not  only  be  a  Democratic  organ  in  there  were  107  votes  cast,  of  which  8d  were 
this  State,  but  that  we  shall  have  been  pun-  for  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  24  for  Nathan  F. 
ished  enough,  that  the  Democrats  of  this  State  Dixon,  13  for  Amos  0.  Barstow,  10  for  Henry 
will  have  been  humiliated  enough ;  that  two  Howard,  10  for  Oharles  S.  Bradley,  6  for  Wnu 
dollars  and  a  half  won^t  be  sufficient  to  buy  a  P.  Sheffield,  8  for  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  1  for 
Democratic  vote,  or  to  keep  a  Democrat  away  Charles  Hart,  and  1  for  Wm.  W.  Hoppin.  No 
from  an  election.  I  should  like  to  have  a  gen-  important  variations  appeared  in  the  nnmber 
eral  expression  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  of  votes  for  the  leading  candidates  firom  time  to 
the  convention  as  to  whether  it  is,  at  this  time,  and  on  the  twenty-first  ballot  Bumside 
time,  good  policy  to  make  a  nomination."  Af-  received  42,  Dixon  26,  Barstow  19,  Sheffield  7, 
ter  some  fhrther  discussion  it  was  voted,  40  to  Howard  5,  and  Jenckes  4. 
19,  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  nominations.  The  most  important  subject  of  legislation 
and  the  convention  a^oumed.  during  the  session  was  that  of  restraining  the 

The  election  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  traffic  in  intoxicatmg   liquors.    A  new  and 

The  official  report  of  the  result,  made  to  the  more  stringent  bill  on  the  subject  was  passed, 
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prohibiting  any  person  to  ^^  mannfactore  or  his  own  nse.  The  Constable  and  deputies  are 
sell,  or  suffer  to  be  manoflGMtured  or  sold,  hj  appointed  for  one  year,  bat  are  removable  at 
any  person,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expor-  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The  powers 
tation ;  or  keep  or  suffer  to  be  kept  on  his  and  duties  of  the  State  constables  are  thus  de- 
premises  or  possessions,  or  under  his  charge,  fined : 

for  the  purpose  of  sale,  within  this  State,  any  SseHon  8.  The  State  Constable  and  his  deputies 

ale,  wine,  rum,  or  other  strong  or  malt  liquors,  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  common  law  and 

or  any  mixed  liquors,  a  part  of  which  is  ale,  statutory  power  of  constables,  except  the  service  of 

wine,  rum,  or  other  stronc  or  malt  liquors,  un-  «ivil  P[?oess,  and  also  all  the  powers  given  to  special 

lo«a  «o  i7v?J.li««A^/Jl^„;^^  »                   '  constables  or  State  police  by  the  General  Statutes, 

leas  as  is  heremafler  provided."  concurrently  with  such  offlocra,  and  also  all  powere 

^  The  only  authority  given  for   selhng   the  given  to  sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police,  or  other  olJioers, 

liquors  here  enumerated  is  granted  to  persons  relating  to  the  inspection  or  assay  of  Uquors,  and 

authorized  and  licensed  to  sell  medicines  and  ^®^'  powers  shall  extend  throughout  the  State. 

poboa,,  and  they  can  e«U  them  "  for  mediciaal,  .e^ral'lo'^^'^ld  cUut'W  8u^^^^^ 

artjstic,  and  mechamcal  purposes  only,  and  not  chiefs  of  poUce,  and  all  other  police-officers,  to  aid 

to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  of  the  seller."  the  State  Constable  and  his  deputies  in  the  di»charge 

No  sale  is  allowed  to  a  minor,  *^  without  a  of  their  duties,  whenever  reasonably  notified  and 

written  request  from  his  or  her  parent  or  ^U®^  ?P<^S,?''i?**  ??'"P?!:,  ^v. 
<»«i.ivi{o««  ^»  o  ^v>^»;^i^^^^  ».A<i^.:^«-;^n  ^-  *^  -  'S*'.  10.  The  State  Constable  and  his  several  depu- 
guardian,  or  a  physician's  prescription,  or  to  a  ^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^ue  execution  of  their  offices,  are  em- 
person  of  known  mtemperate  habits."  Any  powered  to  command  aU  necessary  aid  and  assisUnce 
person  authorized  to  sell  medicines  and  poisons,  m  the  execution  of  their  said  offices ;  and,  if  any 
who  shall  violate  this  act,  is  subject  to  a  fine  person,  when  so  required,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 

of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $600,  and  1^0®^^??  twenr^doUare  "^^^*  ^^  *^"^  ^^  ^*^  ^^* 

deprived  of  his  privileges  as  a  pharmacist.  ^^^   °^  ^®°  ^ 

Any  person  not  authorized  by  this  act  to  sell  "While  their  powers  are  thus  made  general, 

liquors,  who  shall  do  so,  is  made  subject  to  the  purpose  of  calling  them  into  existence  was 

both  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  *^  liable  for  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 

all  iqjuries  which  such  purchaser  may  commit  liquor  law. 

while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  arising,  in  A  petition  was  received  from  the  Executive 
whole  or  in  part,  from  drinking  the  liquors  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Woman  Suffrage 
sold  as  aforesaid,  in  an  action  of  the  case  in  Association,  which,  after  speaking  of  the  im< 
favor  of  the  person  iiyured."  "An  act  in  portance  of  keeping  the  idea  of  reformation 
amendment  of  and  in  addition  to  "  this,  pro-  prominently  in  view  in  the  management  of 
vides  that  "  sales  of  liquor  for  medicinal  pur-  penal  institutions,  and  the  need  of  the  special 
poses,  under  authority  of  section  8  of  said  fast-  qualifications  of  women  for  the  purpose,  sub- 
named  act,  shall  be  made  only  upon  and  in  mitted  the  following  bill  for  consideration : 
accordance  with  a  written  prescription  or  pre-  The  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  shall 
scriptions  from  a  medical  practitioner,   and  hereafter  consist  of  twelve  persons— two  men  and 

sales  of  liquor  for  mechanical  or  artistic  pur-  ir.^„T^?SL ^L^Jli^^^^H.^ ^^^^^^ 

I  i\  V  J  1  •  X  1*  man  and  one  woman  irom  eacn  or  the  otner  counties, 
poses  shall  be  made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  The  members  of  the  present  board  shall  respeo- 
written  statement,  signed  by  the  party  purchas-  tively  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms  for  which  they 
ing,  of  the  use  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  ap-  were  appointed,  and  men  shall  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied :  Provided^  That  neither  said  act  nor  this  pointed  their  successors  in  the  manner  now  provided 

section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  sale  ^^i^^dHion  thereto,  the  Governor,  with  the  ad- 

by  registered  pharmacists  and  others  of  flavor-  yjoe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  six 

iDg  extracts  and  essences  similar  to  those  here-  women  to  bo  members  of  the  board,  one  of  whom 

tofore  in  common  use,  nor  by  such  pharmacists  shall  hold  office  for  six  years,  one  for  five  years, 

the  sale  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  and  o^^  ^'^^  ^^Y  ^^''l'  ^''^  ^°''  ^^""^f  ^*'*I?:  ^°®  ^S^  ^""^ 

of  articles  enumerated  in  section  two  of  said  Ifl^kn" tt  inllk^ma'i^^^^^^^               1 

acts,  to  physicians  and  pharmacists.       Any    day  of ,  appoint  one  woman  to  such  office,  who 

person  obtaining  liquor  on  false  statements  re-  shall  hold  office  for  six  years,  unless  soonex  re- 
garding the  use  for  which  it  is  intended  is  made  moved. 

subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $100.  This  was  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  enforcement  with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at  the  next 
of  the  several  measures  prohibiting  the  sale  of  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
intoxicating  liquors,  *^  an  act  in  relation  to  The  State  constabulary  force  was  organized 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,'^  better  and  began  operations  on  the  15th  of  August, 
known  as  the  "  Constabulary  Ac V' was  passed.  From  that  time  to  the  1st  of  January,  1875, 
This  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  421  prosecutions  were  instituted  by  them,  of 
a  State  Constable,  who  shall  appoint  not  more  which  108  were  for  maintaining  liquor  nui- 
than  seven  deputies,  to  be  approved  by  the  sauces,  208  for  selling  liquor,  75  for  keeping" 
Governor,  who  shall  give  bonds  in  $10,000  liquor  for  sale,  and  otihers  for  various  offenses 
each  for  the  restoration  of  any  property  that  against  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  Thirty- 
may  be  seized.  Any  person  ii\jured  by  a  two  seizures  of  liquors  were  made,  amounting 
breach  of  the  bond  may  bring  an  action  there-  in  all  to  8,272  gallons,  valued  at  something 
on  in  the  name  of  the  General  Treasurer  for  over  $4,000.    The  amount  of  fines  accruing  to 
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the  State  from  salts  pending  at  the  close  of  the  Oorreotion  190  men  and  67  women ;  daring  the 

year  was  $11,120,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  fine  year,  38S  men  and  145  women  were  commits 

imposed  hy  law.    With  regard  to  the  work  of  ted;  87  escaped  men  were  returned,  834  meo 

the  constahalary  force,  the  Governor  said,  in  and  152  women  were  discharged,  81  men  and  2 

his  message  of  January,  1875:  *^  Having  the  womenescaped,  Smenandl  womandied,andat 

opportunity  of  observing  to  some  extent  the  the  end  of  the  new  year  142  men  and  67  womec 

interior  working  of  the  department,  and  pain-  remained  in  the  institution.    The  inmates  ar« 

fully  aware  of  the  obstacles  persistently  placed  employed  about  the  farm  and  buildings,  and 

in  its  way,  I  am  surprised  that  a  force  of  only  in  making  baskets  and  seating  chairs.    The 
eight  men  should  have  accomplished  in  so  '  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane  contained  78 

short  a  time  so  great  an  amount  of  work,  and,  men  and  79  women  at  the  beginning  of  tibe 

I  may  also  add,  so  great  an  amount  of  good,  year,  and  87  men  and  85  women  at  the  end  of 

I  unhesitatingly  place  upon  record  the  com-  the  year ;  28  men  and  22  women  were  receired, 

mendatiou  which  these  men  have  earned  from  and  10  men  and  14  women  discharged,  during 

the  State,  by  their  honest,  energetic,  and  fear-  the  year,  4  escaped,  2  escaped  inmates  were 

less  discharge  of  duty.^'  returned,   and  9  died.     The  Almshonse  was 

There  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  the  1st  of  opened  on  the  1st  of  August.    From  that  dato 

May,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  balance  to  January  1,  1875,  64  men,  72  women,  SI 

of  $294,806.08;   and  the  receipts  from  that  boys,  and  29  girls,  were  receivod,  including  2 

time  to  December  1st  amoanted  to  $255,895.74.  boys  and  5  girls  born  in  the  establiafament ;  8 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  men,  19  women,  18  boys,  and  7  girls,  were 

$282,854.98,  which  left  in  the  Treasury,  De-  discharged;  8  men, 4  women,  and  1  girl,  died; 

cember  1st,  $266,846.84.    The  bonded  debt  of  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  53  men,  -49  women, 

the  State  is  as  follows :  18  boys,  and  21  girls,  141  inmates  in  aU.  re- 

Bonda  of  Oct    1, 1861,  payable  1881 $600  00  rained.    Work  has  begun  on  the  new  State- 

*'      Sept.  1,  1863,      ''      1883 OM^ooo  00  prison,  and  the  mmatcs  of  the  W  orkhouse  are 

"    j£?M;i8«8;    "    1^3:;:::::    Kw  ^'^p^T^^P^?  ^*^.^r,\f^^ 

*'      Aug.  1, 1864,      *'      18W 738,000  00  cost  of  supporting  the  institutions  on  the  State 

—  Farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 

^""^^ $a,668,500  00  ^^^^  Charities  and  Correction,  for  the  year, 

The  bonds  are  held  at  a  premium,  and,  as  was  $100«954.11 ;  the  estimates  for  1875  are 

the  act  authorizing  their  purchase  before  ma-  $112,000. 

turity  requires  that  they  shall  be  bought  at  a  There  are  87  institutions  for  savings  in  the 

price  not  exceeding  the  par  yalue,  no  reduction  State,  with  98,369  depositors,  having  an  aver- 

of  the  debt  was  made  during  the  year.  age  of  $495.85  on  deposit.    The  total  amount 

The  school-system  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  of  deposits  is  $48,771,601.86;  increase  over 
the  most  efficient  in  the  country.  The  num-  previous  year,  $2,154,818.88.  The  total  re- 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sources  and  liabilities  of  the  savings-banks 
fifteen  in  the  State  is  43,800.  Of  these,  39,401  amount  to  $50,540,703.19. 
attended  school  at  least  one  day  during  the  There  are  seven  stock-insurance  compsnies 
year  ending  April  80,  1874.  The  average  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  80,165,  State,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,300,000; 
the  aggregate  attendance  24,434.  The  number  gross  assets,  $2,110,428;  liabilities,  $587,054; 
of  schools  was  732,  an  average  of  13  over  the  surplus,  $1,523,334.  Besides  these,  there  are 
previous  year ;  the  average  length  of  schools  35  companies  of  other  States  and  15  of  foreign 
was  8  months  and  19  days;  number  of  teach*  countries,  doing  business  in  Rhode  Island. 
ers  employed,  805,  an  increase  of  47.  The  There  are  also  16  mutual  companies  with  State 
average  compensation  per  month  of  male  charters,  and  7  from  other  States, 
teachers  was  $83.65,  an  increase  of  $7.95;  The  Rhode  Island  militia  force  consists  of  44 
average  compensation  per  month  of  female  general  and  staff  officers,  36  cavalry,  63  artille- 
teachers,  $43.86,  an  increase  of  $1.89.  There  ry,  and  220  infantry  officers,  under  commis- 
were  62  evening-schools,  with  an  aggregate  sion ;  and  221  enlisted  men  in  the  cavalry,  283 
length  of  13 J  weeks,  in  which  the  number  of  in  the  artillery,  and  1,972  in  the  infantry: 
different  pupils  enrolled  was  6,083,  and  the  making  a  total  of  2,799  men.  The  entire  en- 
average  attendance  2,930.  The  entire  receipts  rolled  militia,  comprising  all  persons  between 
from  all  sources  throughout  the  State,  for  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  liable  to 
school  purposes,  were  $745,769.60 ;  expend!-  service  under  the  United  States  laws,  numbers 
tures,  $690,851.53.  34,268. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  at  the  RIKEHART,  William    H.,  an    American 

^  State  Farm  during  the  year.    The  old  work-  sculptor  of  rare  genius,  bom  in  Carroll  (near 

house  was  remodeled  and  converted  into  an  Frederick)  County,  Md.,   in  1827;    died  at 

almshouse,  at  a  cost  of  $7,669.85.    The  new  Rome,  Italy,  October  28,  1874.     His  father 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  was  com-  was  a  farmer,  and  gave  him  a  good  oommon- 

pleted,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Insane  Asylum  school  education,  and  he  worked  on  the  farm, 

were  put  in  repair.    On  the  1st  of  January  and  in  a  marble-quarry  which  had  been  dis- 

there  were  in  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  covered  on  it,  till  he  came  of  age.    Developing 
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a  remarkable  aptitade  for  carving  in  stone,  he  1875,  bat  witbont  the  acouBtomed  ceremonies 

then  went  to  Baltimore  to  acquire  the  stone-  at  the  Porta  Santa : 

cutter's  trade,  and  there  was  emplored  till  

1854,  having  meantime  displayed  genius  of  a  '''''^'^''^^'^^  ''''  ^^'^  "^^  '^'^  ^^■ 

high  order  in  his  sculptures  in  monuments,  NOUKomo  a  jtjbileb. 

mantles,  etc.    During  this  period  he  had  carved  ^^  ^  ?f,5f '^?''  -?^U)  AreUUh^  Bishops 

1.       1.1    ^         »"u    VI     1    «.-^i.     i.        j^i:«  and  otAsr  Oramartss  of  Places  having  Grace  a/id 

direcUy  from  the  block,  without  modeling,  sev-  Communion  wUh  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  all 

eral  small  portrait  busts,  of  great  excellence ;  Faithfvl  Christians, 

a  statuette  of  a  negro  cutting  stone,  in  black  yxKXBABi.iBBOTHXB8AirDBBi.ovKD  Sons,  Health 

marble ;   a  finelj-obiseled  bouquet ;   a  group  and  Apostouoal  BxNXDiorioir :  Moved  not  onlj  by 

after  Teniers's  "Smokers:"  and  many  other  thegrovocidamitioBoftheChureh  and  oft^^^ 

small  pieces.     In  1854  he  went  to  Italy,  and  ^y,  Sut  also  by  the  n^ssity  of  implormg  Divine  aid^ 

ouxou  |/iwca.     xu  AKj^-xux,  ttvaiw  w  xiiQi/,  iMivi  -ve  have  never  omitted  in  the  tmie  of  our  pontificate 

pursued  the  study  of  his  art  at  iJlorence  for  to  arouse  the  Christian  people,  in  order  that  they 

two  years,  with  very  scanty  means  and  under  might  strive  to  appease  the  muesty  of  God  and  ment 

great  privations.     He  returned  in  1856,  very  celestial  clemenov  by  holy  habits  of  life,  by  works 

poor,  but  bringing  with  him  the  two  reliefs  of  ?^  penitence,  and  by  pious  and  dutiful  continuance 

*i  xr;«.>»*  "  ^^A  u  ij^^rxi^^  »  «.K:y.T.  oyv,^,,  »f4«a/if  ^^  prayer.    To  this  end  we  have,  with  apOBtohc  lib- 

Night  "and     Mornmg  "  which  soon  attract-  ^^Yity^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^p^^^^  ^  ^^  f^thJy  tl^^     i^. 

eu  attention  ana  brought  mm  many  orders,  itual  treasures  of  the  indulffenoes  in  order  that,  anl- 

He    modeled    at   this    time   two  caryatides,  mated  thereby  to  true  pemtenoe  and  pureed  bv  the 

which  are  now  the  supporters  of  the  great  ssorament  of  reconciliation  from  the  stains  or  sin, 

c\nck  nf  the  Hmiae  of  RAnrAflentfttivM  •  a  h&nd  *^®y  might  be  able  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace 

ciocK  01  tne  ^ouse  oi  itepresentam  es ,  a  neaa  ^.^^  ^^^  oonfldenoe,  and  be  worthy  of  their  priyers 

of  Mosea,  mtended  for  the  Capitol ;  and  com-  y^i^g  benignantly  received  by  God.  ThU  also,  as  at 
pleted  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol,  which  other  times,  we  especiidly  considered  our  duty  to  fUl- 
Crawford  had  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  In  fill  on  the  occasion  of  the  GScumenical  Vatican  Coun- 
1858  Mr.  Rinehart  returned  to  Italy,  and  cjl,  in  order  that  the  very  grave  work  undertaken  for 
thenceforward  made  Rome  his  home,  except  *^^  benefit  of  the  Universal  Churdi  micht  at  the 
i.u«xiv^wi  TTAiu  uiouv  T  TT  xr  *!"*"^L^'*'^^F''  same  tune,  by  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Ohuroh,  be 
one  or  two  excursions  to  the  JN  orth  oi  JLurope,  furthered  in  the  sight  of  the  Ahnighty ;  and,  although 
and  two  visits  to  the  United  States  in  1860  the  celebration  of  the  same  CounoQ  remained  bus- 
and  1878.  During  this  time  he  produced  the  pended,  through  the  caUmities  of  the  times,  we  nev- 
works  of  art  which  have  established  his  repu-  frtheleaa  declared  and  made  known  for  the  good  of 
*^4-i^^.  »».^.«»  4.v.^».  +1*^  K«^«.i,.  ^^^.o  «*  fi^^.  the  faithful  people  that  the  indulgence  to  follow  It  in 
tation ;  among  them  the  bronze  doors  of  the  ^^e  form  of  a  jubilee,  promulgatid  on  that  occasion, 
Capitol  at  \\  ashmgton,  the  statuettes  on  the  continued,  as  it  still  remains,  in  all  its  force,  firm- 
clock  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ness,  and  vigor, 
statue  of  the  fountain  at  the  General  Post-  or  fkaoxtvl  tocbs. 

OflBce,  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Chief-       ,>,       . .  ,       ,. ^  ♦!.  -  _/•  i  *•   . 

Ti^'rr              1.A            r                    v.^^  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  these  sorrowful  times 

Justice   Taney,  at  Annapolis;    a  number  of  ^^^i  oontinuiuR,  behold  the  commencement  of  the 

ideal  figures  in  marble— **01ytie"  (owned  by  sevent^-^fth  year  after  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 

the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore),   probably  Christian  era— the  year,  that  is  to  say,  Tihich  marks 

his  best  work  *  "  Hero  *  "  ^*  Antigone  *  "  ^^  £n-  that  sacred  space  of  time  which  the  holy  custom  of 

dymion;"  the   "Woman  of  Samari'a;"   the  our  elders  and  the  ordmations  of  Uie  pontiffs  our 

^"V^  ."  »„        J   .,      u  A        1     j»  xi.      tT  predeoessors  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  the 

"Christ"  and  the  "Angel  of  the  Kesurrec-  tniversalJubUee.    With  what  respect  and  religious 

tion,"  both  in  Loudoun  Park;  and  many  por-  feeling  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  was  observed  when 

trait  busts.    Mr.  Rinehart  returned  to  Balti-  the  tranquil  times  of  the  Church  permitted  them  to 

more  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  to  superintend  celebrate  it  with  every  solemnity,  both  ancient  and 

4-1,^  A*/v^4^yx»   ^/  ♦T^-a  T^»i/xw  <.4'<k4'i-.A      IT/*   «-An4  recent  histoncal  monuments  testify,  for  It  was  always 

the  erection  of  the  Taney  statue.    He  went  ^^^^^         „  ^^     „  ^f  ^^^^'  expiation  by  t6e 

back  to  Kome  m  the  spring  of  the  follow-  whole  Christian  people,  as  the  year  of  redemption 
ing  year,  taking  with  him  a  large  number  of  and  of  grace,  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  of  the  in- 
orders,  only  a  few  of  which  he  lived  to  fulfilL  dulffence,  in  which  they  assembled  from  all  the  world 

Hi  a  lft«5t   finiahAd  wArk a   rnmnAninn   fiirarA  i*^  this  OUT  alma  dty  and  seat  of  Peter,  and  all  the 

fi   Jo  4^«^.^o   u  rwl^r^     ^f^^^^aU^?^  faithful,  aroused  to  works  of  piety,  oflfered  for  the 

to  his  famous      Clytie  " — was   "  Atalanta."  ^^^  If  ^^^  nj^a^.  abundant  aids  of  reconciliation 

Early  last  summer  his  failing  health  compelled  and  of  grace.    What  a  pious  and  holy  solemnity  was 

him  to  abandon  his  work  and  seek  relaxation  seen  in  this  our  century  when,  the  Jubilee  of  the 


.  ^. ^ havinff  ^ 

Kome,  where  a  few  days  later  he  died.     He  during  the  whole  oourse  of  the  year  a  never-mter- 

left  by  will  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  be  runted  concourse  of  pilgrims  in  this  city,  and  through 

applied  for  art  uses.  ^hich  was^  marvelouslv  manifested  the  splendor  of 

J^?^.^.?  ^??^Y^  ^^^?'''   ??  ^r  l^^^^^^^  aSMay  Tu'r  ^Uittor^^l  th^e 

tificate  of  Fius  Ia.,  already  the  longest  m  his-  condition  of  civil  and  sacred  things,  as  to  permit  us 

tory,  was  continued  through  the  year  1874.   Ko  happily  to  celebrate,  according  to  the  ancient  rites 

important  bull  or  encyclical  addressed  to  the  sua  customs  which  our  elders  used  to  observe,  that 

whole  Church  recognizing  his  authority  was  ?,o^^®.^?^*y.°^  ***«  KIS*  M'lf ^.^h!!^'  u'^SiTlJS^f 

J  x-n  XT-      1          i?  j.1.     -            u             *!.  it  did  in  the  year  1850,  of  this  century,  it  was  neces- 

issued  tiU  the  close  of  the  year,  when,  on  the  ;     ^  ^^^^  \^bx^  of  the  mournful  ch-cumstances 

24th  of  December,  he  issued  the  following  En-  of  the  times  1    But  those  ^ve  causes  which  at  that 

cyclical,  announcing  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  time  impeded  us  from  intimating  the  Jubilee,  so  far 

VOL.  xnr. — 48    A 
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from  having  ceased.  liaTt  instead — Ood  to  pennit*  bouu  axd  ouciPLnn. 

tinjf  it— increased  daily.     Nevertheless,  obeerTiag  i^  Yirtue,  also,  of  this  our  present  letter,  we  oon- 

the  many  evils  which  afflict  the  Church,  the  many  ^^de  that  the  travelera  by  sea  or  by  land  who,  as 

efforts  of  her  enemies  directed  to  tear  the  faith  of  g^^Q  f^  (^ey  giuji  have  returned  to  their  homea,  or 


and  human  duties  so  amply  diffused,  so  fecund  of  concede,  in  virtue  of  this  oar  present  letter,  to  the 

ruin,  and  which  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  recti-  above-mentioned  ordinaries  of  the  places.  thaX  they 

tude  in  the  souls  of  men;  and  oonsidenng  that  in  may,  according  to  their  prudent  counsel,  dispense 

Hach  a  flood  of  evils  still  more  should  we  endeavor,  ^i^Xy  „  regards  the  visits,  the  oblate  nuna,  the 

in  accordance  with  our  M>ostolio  duty,  that  faith,  re-  gi^y^  ^q^  women  living  in  the  cloisters  of  monas- 

ligion,  and  piety,  should  be  fortified  and  awakened,  t^rigg  q,  in  other  pious  or  religious  houses  or  com- 

that  tiie  spirit  of  prayer  be  fomented  and  mcrease<L  munlties,  as  well  as  anchorites,  and  hermits,  and 


of  the   great  Jubilee  is  principally  directed— we  it  an  absolute  impossibUity  for  them  to  perform  the 

thought  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  permit  that  on  g^ia  digits ;  to  childreu,  also,  not  yet  admitted  to 

this  occasion  the  Christian  people  should  be  de-  first  communion,  we  concede  that  they  may  also  dis- 

prived  of  this  salutary  benefit,  observing  that  form  pense  from  the  prescribed  communion,  pzesoribing 

which  is  permitted  by  the  condition  of  the  times,  in  ^o  them,  all  and  every  one,  be  it  to  themselves,  be 

order  that  thus  comforted  in  the  spirit  they  may  it  by  means  of  their  superiors  or  regular  prelates,  or 

walk  in  the  way  of  rightoonsness  with  greater  also-  ^y  means  of  prudent  confessors,  other  wo^s  of 

rity,  and,  purred  from  sins^  more  easily  and  more  pJety,  charity,  and  religion,  in  place  of  the  visito  or 

richly  merit  the  divine  propitiation  and  pardon.  of  the  sacramental  communion  which  ahoold  be  iU- 

fllled  by  the  same ;  and,  with  regard  alao  to  ohspten 

▲  CALL  TO  THS  OHUBOH  iDUTaHT.  ^^  congregations,  whether  secular  or  reli^rious,  to 

Let,  then,  the  Universal  Church  Militant  of  Christ  companies,  confraternities,  universities,  which  shall 

receive  our  utterances,  with  which  we  intimate,  an-  processionally  visit  the  aoove-named  ohnrcheSj  we 

nounoe,  and  promulgate  the  great  and  universal  Ju-  concede  that  they  may  reduce  the  prescribed  visits 

biloe  during  the  whole  of  the  coming  vear  1875,  for  to  a  lesser  number ;  and  also  to  the  said  nuns  and 

reason  of  which  we,  suspending  and  aeclaring  bus-  their  novices  we  concede  that  they  can  to  this  effect 

pended  at  our  ffood  will  and  pleasure,  and  of  this  select  anv  one  amonff  the  confessors,  approved  by 

Apostolic  See,  the  indulgence  aoove  mentioned,  con-  the  actual  ordinary  of  the  place  where  their  monas- 

ceded  in  form  of  Jubilee  for  the  occasion  of  the  Vat-  terv  is  situated,  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  nuns; 

ioan  Council,  open  in  all  its  amplitude  that  celestial  and  to  all  and  every  one  of  the  other  £aitliinl  of 

treasure  which,  formed  by  the  merits,  sufferings,  both  sexes,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  and  to  the 

and  virtue  of  the  Lord  Christ  and  of  His  Virgin  regulars  of  whatever  order,  congregation,  and  insti- 

tn  other,  and  of  all  the  saints,  was  intrusted  by  the  tute,  which  has  yet  to  be  specially  named,  we  oon- 

Author  of  human  salvation  to  our  dispensation.  cede  license  and  faculty  that  they  may  to  the  same 

In  the  mean  time,  reiving  upon  the  mer<5yofGod  effect  select  whatever  priestly  confessor,  whether 
and  on  the  authority  of  His  blessed  apostles  Peter  secular  or  regular,  of  whatever  different  order  or 
and  Paul,  by  virtue  of  that  supreme  power  of  bind-  institute,  and  at  the  same  time  approved  for  hesiing 
inq^  and  loosing  which  God  willed  to  be  conferred  confessions  ofsecularpersons  by  the  actual  ordinaries 
upon  us,  however  unworthy — ^to  all  and  every  one  in  the  cities,  dioceses,  and  territories,  where  Uiey 
of  the  faithful  of  Christ,  whether  living  in  this  our  will  have  to  hear  the  said  confessions ;  by  those 
<Uma  city,  or  who  shall  be  about  to  come  to  it;  as  confeBsors,within  the  period  of  the  above-mentioned 
well  as  to  all  those  existing  outside  the  said  city,  in  year,  those  men  and  women  who  sincerely  and  aeri- 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  and  who  are  in  the  grace  ously  have  undertaken  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
of,  and  In  obedience  to,  the  Apostolic  See,  and  who,  present  Jubilee,  and,  with  this  intention  of  benefit- 
having  truly  repented,  confessed,  and  communicated  ing  by  it,  and  to  complete  the  other  works  necessary 
once  a  day  for  nfteen  da^s,  continuous  or  interrupt-  to  do  so,  shall  approach  them  to  make  their  oonfes- 
ed,  natural  or  eocleslastic,  to  be  computed,  that  is,  sions,  for  this  time  and  only  in  foro  MttsoimUm  ean 
from  the  first  vespers  of  one  day  until  the  full  even-  absolve  them  from  excommunication,  suflpansiom,  and 
ing  twilight  of  tne  day  following,  shall,  as  regards  other  ecclesiastical  sentences,  and*  censures  threat- 
the  first,  visit  the  basilicas  of  the  Saints  Peter  and  ened  and  inflicted  aiure  m2  db  kaminSj  for  whatever 
Paul,  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  of  Santa  Maria  Mag-  cause  even  reservea  to  the  ordinaries  of  the  places 
giore,  in  Borne ;  and,  as  regards  the  second  their  prin-  and  to  us,  or  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  which  other- 
clpal  or  cathedral  church  and  other  three  churches  wise,  in  whatever  concession,  however  ample,  would 
01  the  same  dtv  and  place,  or  of  the  suburbs  of  the  not  be  understood  as  oonoeded. 
some,  to  bo  acsignated  by  the  ordinaries  of  the  Equally  may  the  same  confessors  absolve  the 
places,  or  by  their  vicars,  or  by  others  by  order  of  above-named  penitents  from  all  the  sins  and  ex- 
the  same,  after  this  our  letter  shall  have  come  to  cesses,  however  serious  and  enormous  they  may  be;. 
their  notice,  and  shall  there  offer  u^  humble  prayers  as  has  been  said,  reserved  to  the  said  ordinaries  ana 
to  the  Lord,  according  to  our  intention,  for  the  pros-  to  us,  or  to  the  Apostolic  See,  enjoined  to  them  bb  s 
perity  and  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  salutary  penitence,  and  other  things  to  be  eigoinsd 
this  Apostolic  Bee,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  by  right ;  as  also  they  shall  be  able  to  commute  into 
for  the  conversion  of  all  erring,  for  the  peace  and  other  pious  and  safutaiy  works  whatsoever  vow, 
unity  of  all  Christian  people— we  concede  and  mer-  even  sworn  and  reserved  to  the  Apostolic  See  (ex- 
clfnlly  bestow  in  the  Lord  that  once  in  the  course  cepting,  however,  vows  of  chastity,  of  religion,  and 
of  the  year  above  mentioned  may  be  obtuned  the  of  obligation,  which  may  have  been  accepted  bv  a 
full  indulgenoe  of  the  vear  of  Jubilee  and  fhll  remis-  third  person,  or  which  may  be  to  the  pr^udioe  o^  a 
sion  and  nardon  for  all  their  sins ;  which  indulgence  third  person,  not  to  say  the  penal  vows,  which  are 
wo  conceae  may  be  applied  by  **  means  of  suffrage,*'  called  preservatives  from  sin,  unless  the  commute- 
and  be  available  for  those  souls  which,  united  to  God  tlon  may  not  be  iudjMd  such,  as  that,  not  less  than 
by  charity,  shall  have  left  this  world.  the  first  material  of  the  vow,  it  may  prevent  the 
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commission  of  sin) ;  and,  flnall^,  with  the  s«me  au- 
thority and  falhiess  of  apostohc  benignity,  Ve  con- 
cede and  permit  that  they  may  dispense  such  peni- 
tents, even  among  the  regukrs  constituted  in  sacred 
orders,  from  secret  irregularity  in  the  exercise  of 
the  said  orders,  and  to  asoend  to  the  other  superiors, 
contracted  solely  through  violation  of  censures. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  in  force  of  these  pres- 
ents, to  dispense  from  whatsoever  other  irreg^ularity 
— whether  public  or  secret,  whether  wanting  or 
known--or  irom  whatsoever  other  incapacity  or  in- 
ability, in  whatsoever  way  contracted,  or  to  grant 
any  faculty  for  dispensing  from  the  same,  or  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  into  the  primal  state  even  in 
foro  consdeniia;  nor  yet  do  we  intend  to  derogate 
from  the  constitution,  with  the  opportune  declara- 
tions given  forth  by  Benedict  XIV.,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, our  predecessor,  which  begins^  *^  Sacranu*Uum 
poenUefUicBy  dated  the  1st  of  June,  m  the  year  1741, 
the  first  of  his  pontificate.  Keither,  finally,  do  we 
intend  that  these  same,  our  letters,  can  or  ought  to 
benefit  those  who  by  us  and  by  the  Apostolic  See. 
or  by  whatsoever  other  prelate  or  ecclesiastical 
judge,  may  have  been  by  name  excommunicated, 
suspended,  interdicted,  or  declared  fallen  under 
other  sentences  or  censures,  or  publicly  deoounoed, 
unless  within  the  limit  of  the  present  year  they  may 
not  have  satisfied  or  come  to  an  arrangement  where 
needful  with  the  others.  For  the  rest,  if  any^  having 
the  intention  of  gaining  this  Jubilee,  after  having 
commenced  the  fulfiUment  of  the  prescribed  works, 
overtaken  by  death,  shaJl  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  prescribed  number  of  visits,  we,  desiring  to  fill 
u^  tlie  measure  of  their  pious  and  ready  intention, 
will  that  the  said  persons,  truly  penitent,  oonfessea 
and  oommunicatea,  may  participate  in  the  aforesaid 
indulgence  and  remission  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  in  the  prescribed  days  really  visited  the 
aforesaid  churches.  If  any,  however,  aner  obtaining 
on  the  strength  of  these  presents  the  absolution  from 
the  censures  or  the  commutations  of  their  vows  or 
the  aforesaid  dispensations,  shall  change  that  seri- 
ous and  sincere  intenUon  otherwise  necessary  to 
benefit  by  this  jubilee,  and  thereby  fail  to  complete 
the  works  necessary  to  gain  it,  although  by  this 
same  they  can  scarcely  consider  themselves  blame- 
less, we,  nevertheless,  decree  and  declare  valid  the 
absolutions,  commutations,  and  dispensations,  ob- 
tained with  the  aforesaid  dispositions.  We  also  will 
and  decree  that  these  present  letters  be  fully  valid 
and  eifective,  and  have  and  obtain  their  plenary  ef- 
fect wherever  they  are  }>ublished  and  put  in  execu- 
tion by  the  local  ordinaries,  and  that  tney  be  of  use 
to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  who  remain  in  the  grace 
and  obedience  of  the  ApostoUo  See,  and  who  are 
either  living  in  the  several  jurisdictions  or  have  just 
reached  them  on  their  journeys  by  land  or  sea ;  not- 
withstanding the  constitutions  about  not  granting 
indulgences  ad  indar  and  the  other  apostolic  consti- 
tutions, and  the  constitutions,  ordinances,  and  the 
frenend  or  special  reservations  of  absolutions,  relaxar 
tions,  and  dispensations,  decreed  in  general,  pro- 
vincial, and  synodal  councils,  as  well  as  the  statutes, 
laws,  customs,  and  uses,  of  eveiy  mendicant  or  mili- 
tary order,  oongrcffation,  or  institution,  even  though 
confirmed  by  oath,  or  apostolic  approval,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ratiflcatioUj  as  well  as  privileges,  par- 
dona,  and  letters  apostohc,  granted  to  the  same,  es- 
pecially those  in  wnioh  the  professors  of  any.  order, 
congregation,  or  institution,  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  oonfessing  themselves  outside  their  own  com- 
munity. With  regard  to  which  things,  all  and  sin- 
gular, although  for  their  complete  re|>eal,  a  special, 
specific,  express,  and  individual  mention  should  be 
made  of  them  and  of  their  whole  tenor,  or  some 
special  form  should  be  used— nevertheless,  we,  hold- 
ing as  though  their  full  tenor  were  inserted,  and 
such  form  were  most  accurately  adhered  to,  for  this 
occasion  and  only  for  the  above-indicated  purpose, 
repeal  them  fully,  as  we  repeal  every  thing  else  to 
contrary  effect. 
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While  thus  by  the  apostolic  office  which  we  exer- 
cise, and  through  the  solicitude  with  which  we  are 
bound  to  embrace  the  whole  fiock  of  Christ,  we  pro- 
pose the  salutary  opportunity  of  obtaining  remission 
and  grace,  we  cannot  abstain  from  beseeching  and 
adjuring  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the 
Prmce  of  Pastors,  all  the  patriarchs^  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  local  ordinaries,  prelates, 
and  those  who  are  lenUmately  exercising  the  offioe 
or  the  ordinary  jurismotion  of  the  above  said  bish- 
ops and  prelates  in  their  stead,  who  maintain  grace 
and  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  that  they 
announc-e  so  gfreat  a  benefit  to  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  that  they  give  aU  diligence  in 
order  that  all  the  faithiVd,  being  reconciled  to  God 
by  penance,  may  turn  to  the  gain  and  profit  of  their 
souls  the  grace  of  the  Jubilee.  Therefore,  your  first 
care,  venerable  brethren,  after  having  implored  with 
public  prayers  the  divine  clemency  to  fill  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  with  His  light  and  ^raoe,  shall  be 
to  direct,  by  means  of  timely  instraotion  and  admo- 
nition, the  Cfaristiao  people  to  perceive  the  fruit  of 
the  Jubilee,  so  that  they  may  understand  accurately 
what  are  the  force  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Ju- 
bilee for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  souls  in  which 
with  a  spiritual  reason  are  abundantly  fulfilled  by 
virtue  of  the  Lord  Christ  those  benefits,  which  among 
the  Jewish  people  were  promised  by  the  law  on  the 
return  of  every  fiftieth  year,  and  so  that  they  may 
be  still  sufficiently  instructed  with  regard  to  the 
force  of  indulgences,  and  of  all  those  things  which 
ought  to  be  performed  for  the  fruitfVil  confession  of 
sins,  and  for  the  holy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist  Because  then  not  only  the  example 
but  the  whole  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  fhiits  of  the  desired 
holiness  may  be  had  amonj^  the  people,  do  not  omit, 
venerable  brethren,  to  excite  the  zeal  oi  your  priests, 
willingly  and  readily  to  exercise  their  ministry  par- 
ticularly in  this  time  of  salvation ;  for  which  and  for 
the  common  good,  it  will  certainly  conduce  much, 
when  it  can  be  done,  if  they,  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian people  with  the  example  of  piety  and  religion, 
will,  by  means  of  spiritual  exercises,  renew  the  spir- 
it of  their  holy  calling,  so  that  they  may  employ 
themselves  more  usefully  and  salutarily  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  own  offices  and  in  the  sacred  missions 
to  be  directed  to  tJhe  people  according  to  the  order 
and  method  prescribed  by  you.  Since,  therefore,  at 
the  present  time  so  many  are  the  evils  which  need 
to  be  repaired  and  the  benefits  which  need  to  be 
sought,  arawing  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God,  give  every  heed  that  your  people  be 
led  to  detest  uie  immense  sin  of  blasphemy,  the 
violation  of  which  nothing  at  the  present  time  is  too 
sacred  to  escape,  and  that  they  be  led  to  know  and 
fulfill  their  duties  about  the  holy  observance  of  the 
festival  days  and  about  the  laws  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence to  be  observed  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Church  of  God,  and  this  to  avoid  those 
punishments  which  the  contempt  of  such  things  has 
called  down  upon  the  earth,  bo  likewise  let  your 
anxious  zeal  watch  constantly  over  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  among  the  clergy  and  securing  the  right 
ordering  of  the  clerg3rman,  and  in  every  possible 
way  give  assistance  to  the  youth  around  you,  who 
are  placed  in  so  many  dangers  and  who  are  sub- 
jected to  so  msny  great  perils.  Yon  certainly  are 
not  ignorant.  Tliis  kind  of  evil  was  so  bitterly,  sad 
for  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  himself  as  to 
cause  him  to  utter  against  the  authors  of  the  same 
these  words :  *^  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  children  that  believe  in  me.  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  be 
were  cast  into  the  sea"  (St.  Hark  ix.  41).  Nothing 
then  is  more  worthy  the  time  of  the  Holy  Jubilee  than 
being  unweariedly  occupied  in  every  work  of  chari- 
ty; tliis,  then,  also  shsU  be  the  duty  of  your  seal, 
venerable  brethren,  the  adding  of  stimulus,  so  that 
the  poor  may  be  relieved,  sins  may  be  redeemed 
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which  at  the  present  time  are  considered  most  con-    his  election,  Pius  IX.  delivered  the  foUowin« 
duoive  to  the  well-being  of  souls  and  bodies.    If  to    allocution,  bearing  on  attempts  made  to  brimr 

and  His  righteousness  shall  receive  great  increase.  Italian  Cxovernment : 

and  that  in  this  acceptable  time  and  in  these  days  of  ^s  afEUctions  grow  greater,  as  contradictioni  tod 

salvatoon  the  divine  clemency  shall  pour  upon  the  the  infernal  rage  against  the  Church  of  Jesus  Ctrit 

sons  of  love  a  great  abundance  of  heavenly  gifts.  ^nd  against  thi  H61y  See  increase,  so  also  there  in- 

To  you,  finally,  all  ye  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church,  oreas?  in  this  Sacri  College  its  firmness  and  md- 

we  direct  our  discourse,  and  you,  each  and  all,  we  ^^^^^y  j^  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  Spouse  of  Je- 

exhort  with  paternal  affection  so  to  make  use  of  this  8„g  (Jhrist  and  the  seat  of  His  Vicar,  ^he  word* 

opportunity  of  the  Jubdee  to  obtain  pardon  as  the  spoken  by  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  DeaB,prev« 

sincere  pursuit  of  your  salvation  requires  of  you,.  If  ^tat  with  the  growth  of  evil  there  corresponi  the 

at  all  times  it  is  necessary-now  more  especially,  is  it  growth  of  yoiir  efforts  and  of  your  labors  to  combit 

so-most  beloved  sons,  to  cleanse  the  conscience  ft.    ^^a  it  should  be  so,  because  it  U  jour  dotvio 

from  dead  works,  to  offer  the  sacnficee  of  nghteous-  gh^re  with  me  in  the  administration  and  the  goy'tTD- 

^^A'^.yj^J?^^  l^'^^  meet  for  repentance  wad  ^^^^^  ^f  t^e  universal  Church.    In  fact  at  this  mo- 

laltreated  and  perse- 
demands  for  instTQo- 

pravity,  we  are  Uboring  under  His  threateliings  and  ij^nl  V^^m^'''&^quented,7iTit*Wp<^^ 

under  the  mspiration  olf  the  spmt  of  His  anger.  ,  In  Cathollo  world  more  than  ever  has  its  eyes  feed 

truth,  "men  are  accustomed  when  they  are  si^enng  ^        ^he  centre  of  unity  and  this  chair  of  tith,  that 

under  ft  too  h&rd  neoeasitT.  to  sand  emhflAAAdnrfl  tA  tS • xi .^  iV^i^  ^_        •  i     '-  :_  fV*  fl»H4i 

And,  siii«  ii 
a  the  tvenlT- 

with  prayers,  and  fastings,  and  alms.    For,  "the    j;;me  o^irtiiu'^to7e"new^r'ti"n°a^^ 


.-i-    x  -;*•      T        .u        .u%     I  ^  tions.    Then,  in  the  presence  of  this  augott  assem- 

laden,  and  who,  departing  from  the  path  of  salva-  y^i^  ^^^y,  suirounds  me,  I  repeat  the  most  solemn 

^^  ^ne  yoke  of^depraved  desires,  protests  airainst  the  usurpation  of  the  tempoirf  do- 

less  a 

_„ , Uetl  ^^^ 

BO  easy  and  broad  a  wav  for  the  obtaining  of  nar-  ChSSTofJ^us  Christ!'"  In  renewL^  thSil^rSes^^ 

don,  do  not.  b^  your  o&stmacy,  render  yourselves  tions  I  have,  besides,  a  motive  su^ested  by  an  ex- 

inexcusable  Wore  the  Divine  Judge,  ajd  Uv  up  for  traordinarr  iircumstince.    A  lilt&^^time  a^  8on» 

yourselves  a  treasure  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  wnith,  peopio  adaressed  me,  as  well  vivavoa^  bywritini?. 

Sill  *?h  revelation  of  the  ji^t  ju^ment  of  God.  ^^rtiin  desires  tendiig  to  establish  a  rtJroAm^ 

5?J??'l.!«I?i^°!;t;"'^°«7\^K^  w^'fJ^^^^i^  between  us  and  the  Sew-comem.    ThJl^k^ 

world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  cast  off        . .     . 

the  works 

cease 


you  may 

the  world 

These  are  our  desires,  these  things  we  will  not  cease  gciences 

ili^flf.^/^K.'^^^l^^^i"!^!:?:'^!  *?n,*^^  ^nd  observe  here  that  the  it»volutionariea  are  of 

benefits-all  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  being  two  kinds-one  has  imagined  and  brought  to  its 

nmted  to  us  m  this  society  of  Pjayer-we  trust  we  t^rm  the  revolution;  the  other  has  aSired  to  U 

rsn%^TX^^«^e'roe\^^^^^^^     s^l^;;  wM,e__dreaming  of  ^_p^^^^^^^^^ 


W.  ih/rn?d7n  ^r.n  vJ^«.Twfw^^?^L^^^^  »™  *^«  Pharaohs  of  our  ige:  hard  as  the  millstone: 

Inn^Lw^  oJm^J.  '  Ji'T^ii®  ^"t*^'^^*  *J<1  ^  an  act  of  the  greatest  ^oiiess  would  uot  soften 

l^S^in  thI  Path^n^^^^^^^        ""'"^  "^  "^  Bumbercd  them.    The  seSond  (to  whom  belong  those  who 

a^i^n  fn  Rnmi  haL  R?*  PA^«^.  ti,«  o^f>,  nf  n.  »?««*  *<>  mc  In  a  low  voice  and  who  wAe  to  me  with 

««™ w   Af  fhTVJir^!^^l'  frTt^l^}^  ^n^w5  ;  B^ntimeuts  of  moderation),  seeing  that  the  earthly 

nnnnS^Lto  ^  '  '  Pn5*/ PmJ  ?y'"  P»™diae  has  vanished,  thit  to  wSilth,  to  ridies,  to 

pontificate.  POPL  PIUS  IX.  {^e  prosperity  of  which  they  dreamed,  there  has  m<v 

A  document  purporting  to  be  a  brief  of  ceecfed  a  deluge  of  evils,  with  taxes  and  enonnou 

Pius  IX.,  regulating  the  next  papal  election,  oppressions,  experience  stings  of  conscience  for  hnr- 

was  issued  in  Germany,  but  proved  to  be  spu-  S^  cooperated  m  producing  this  state  of  thtejr*,  and 

»?«««  ^T^A  «,*»-  Ai,,^^.^^lA  of  Prv,«^      TK«  «.,««  *h«7  appeal  to  my  "  sentiments  of  peace."   Boi 

nous,  and  was  disavowed  at  Rome.    Theques-  whit  pSce  can  I  hive  with  them?   ThlyexperieiK* 

tion   ot   the   commg  election   was,    however,  etingsl    And  for  what  good?    Saul  experieoced 

taken  up  by  the  German  Government  in  its  re-  them  also  when,  wounded  to  death,  and  to  be  deliv- 

lations  with  that  of  Italy.    During  the  year  S"«U?'o°i  *^!™»  ^\«  prayed  the  Amalekite  soldier  ro 

the  Pope,  in  answer  to  various  delegations,  SllJ'n?: J^^i^^.  ^.T  T«5°l!^2.5S!:v'SStd  ^ 

«...^.«»„jr^Ij v^     -.if    n     _x»  ^1.  tress  overwhelms  me."    And  the  soldier  darea  to 

pronounced  a  number  of  allocutions,  aU  bear-  kni  hin,^  ^nd  took  away  from  him  that  little  life 

mg  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Cnurcn  in  which  remained  to  him,  for  which  he  was  mortallj 
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pnniahed  by  David.    And  what  do  they  aim  at!  of  the  Pope  led  to  arrests,  and  the  severe  pnn- 

rhat  the  Pope  wiU  become  for  them  an  Amaleki^  ishment,    extending  to  years,   of   some  who 

soldier,  or  that  the  Pope  ahould  imitate  the  emcide  a\^r^^^^^A^^  T7*v^  zv^  vu-.^  7"  Tk^  «A*n^««i  ^f*^v>^ 

of  the  unhappy  Saul  ?    Oh,  insensate  counsels  1    If  shonted     VwaPto^onoP    The  removal  of  the 

the  Amalekite  did  not  escape  the  chastiflement  of  stations  and  cross  from  the  Colosseum  was  fol- 

David,  could  the  Vicar  of  the  Eternal  Bishop  of  our  lowed  by  the  prohibition  of  all  praying  there, 

souls  escape  the  chastisement  of  God?    They  ask  and  the  arrest  of  the  Belgian  Conntess  Bteln- 

for  peace ;,  they  ask  for  a  truce ;  they  ask,  I  say,  for  i^|„  ^^  ^^her  fyj^eign  ladies.     A  Catholic  Con- 

n  modus  vtvtnd* /    And  is  a modut  vtvend*  (a  way  of  ^     ^  .     j^\f    .«^    *"*"j""     **  X-tI         ^ 

livingOpossiblewith  an  adversary  who  is  continually  ^^^^^  ^^^  at  Venice  in  Jane,  which  sent  an 

armed  with  a  modus  nocmdi  (way  of  hurting),  with  address  to  the  Pope.    The  clergy  were  not, 

a  modrts  Ofu/erendi  (a  way  of  stealing),  with  a  modus  however,  generally  molested  in  their  functions, 

djstruendi  (way  of  destroying),  with  a  modus  ocoi-  except  in  some  cases  like  that  of  Bishop  Rota, 

rfen^.  (a  way  of  kilUng;  I    tTan  the  calm  ever  be  ^ho  was  imprisoned  in  September  for  lan- 

reconcued  with  the  tempest  which  bellows  and  nses  tt«o  m**|«4ov*4vw   su   k^<c|/i^ujmva    *v»   acu^ 

up,  beating  down  every  thing,  tearin^r  up  the  roou  g^^g®  ^^ed  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
and  destroying  all  that  it  fln<&  in  its  way  ?  In  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire  the  en* 
What  shall  we  do,  then,  venerable  brethren,  we  forcement  of  the  Falk  laws  was  steadily  con- 
to  whom  it  has  been  said.  '' Statis  in  d^nno  Dei,  tt  tjn^ed.  The  Pope,  on  the  8d  of  November, 
m  o^M  <t9mtM  2>»  n^>«fr» 'm you  st-and  in  the  house  iq^-q  i^^j  «^^«™L;i  ^^  4.v«  a«^vIv«-v^wv  ^4? 
of  Qod  and  the  halls  of  the  house  of  God)?  We  Jf'^^*  had  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
shall  be  united  with  the  Episcopate  which  in  Ger-  i^mesen  and  Posen  the  following,  enoouragmg 
many,  in  Brazil,  and  in  all  the  Church  fives  lumi-  him  in  the  course  he  had  taken : 
nous  proofs  of  constancy  and  firmness.  We  will  unite  Rgy,  BBoraiB-Greeting,  Apostolic  blessings.  If 
ourselves  to  It  and  to  all  the  souls  dear  to  our  Lord,  ^t  any  time  it  has  been  God's  pleasure  to  show  to 
and  we  shall  be  constant  in  prayer,  demanding  pa-  men  that  the  fabric  of  the  CSurch  is  of  Divine 
tience  and  courage  to  combat  our  enemies ;  but  not  building,  and  that  on  that  account  all  attacks  di- 
with  sword  m  hfnd,  for  Jesus  Chnst  combats  with  „cted  against  it  by  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  mal- 
the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  will  be  our  arm,  and  we  jce  of  man  must  be  in  vain,  surely  it  U  now,  rever- 
shall  supplicate  God  for  them,  never  conforming  ^^^  brother,  while  this  truth  is  forced  upon  the  sight 
ouraelves  to  their  principles,  but  oondemninff  the  even  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it,  for  He  has 


Of  men.    Courage,  then.    Blessed  Maiy,  whose  feast  resolutions  long  formed  brought  to  realization  by 

we  celebrate  lo-day  under  the  title  of  AuxUwm  protracted  labor  and  developedby  the  most  exasper- 

C^nfumorum.  inspires  us.    The  24th  of  May,  des-  Jted  sect,  which  has  almost  every  where  secured  su- 

t.ned  for  this  feast,  has  been  occupied  this  year  by  pyeme  power.    Its  professors  are  designated  rebels ; 

the  feast  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spouse  of  iMarv.  {^  bishops  are  condemned  by  lay  courts  as  amtators. 

Let  this  coincidence  aujpnent  our  confidence.    As  persecuted  with  fines,  deprived  of  their  offices  and 


protects  the  least  Pius  and  his  see,  attacked  by  a  ^cation  of  youth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  for- 
thousand  different  enemies.  And  as  she  has  con-  bidden,  in  order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  popula- 
Quered  apud  Ech%n<id<u  Jnsulas  (at  the  Islands  of     ^^^^  ^j  ^ot  be  coninned  in  the  principles  of  re- 


mv    collaborators,   in   the   administration   of  His  even  the  chiefhelmsman  of  the  Church  is  kept  in 

Church.    And  may  He,  bythis  benediction,  plunge  bondage  in  order  that,  though  utterly  deBpoUed,  he 

our  hearts  m  the  fire  of  His  love.    May  the  same  ^ay  not  govern  the  Church  with  freedom  according 

benediction  descend  upon  the  episcopate,  the  reli-  to  his  powers.    All  this,  reverend  brother,  makes 

gious  orders,  and  especially  upon  the  poor  religious,  yo^r  heart  bleed,  but  it  likewise  rends  our  own ;  for, 

so  ill-treated  and  oppressed.    May  it  descend  upon  though  we  are  grieved  at  the  heavy  portion  of  woe 

families   upon  fathers  and  mothers— in  fine,  upon  ^eted  out  specially  to  you— so  heavy  that  by  the 

eve^body.    And  may  It  be  the  pledge  of  the  eier-  weight  of  our  persecutions  your  health  has  been  en- 

nal  benediction  which  God  will  give  us  at  our  depart-  dangerod— we  see  on  the  other  hand,  and  beyond  this, 

ure  from  this  life  1     BeneduiM  Da*,  ttc,  the  evU  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Europe  to  its 

,,»     -^  ,.      ^                  .         i«       J  At  full  lengtn  and  breadth,  and,  moreover,  over  other 

The  Italian  Government  continued  the  con-  continents  likewise, 

fiscatton  of  ecclesiastical  property.     On  the  4th  Nevertheless,  the  veiv  magnitude  of  the  evil  and 

of  January,  thirty-two  convents  were  seized  the  uncommon  breadth  of  the  dififusion  give  the 

in  Rome,  and  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  J^re  hope  that  deliverance  is  dose  at  han^;  for  if 

^1.^.^1,11  ««.i  «^i»  ♦^  ^\.^  ^Z^»,*^^A^    r^^r.^  God  at  a  former  time,  when  He  desired  to  save  the 

churches  and  even  to  the  I^opaganda,  given  ^^^d^  permitted  so  many  devilish  perversities  that 

by  Catholics  of  all  countries  for  the  piirpose  of  even  His  own  Son  was  not  spared,  we  have  cause  to 

supporting  foreign  missions,  were  seized  and  infer  that  the  same  God  is  now,  by  the  unbridled  ef- 

ftold.     According  to  statistics  officially  given  forts  of  hell,  preparing  the  generally  eventual  re- 

between  October  26,  1867,  and  July  81,  1874,  gone^tion,  ana  for  a  triumph  of  the  Church,  at  this 

1  ftA  Ai  A     •             *               1-  _            'J        A  moment  deprived  ot  all  human  assistance,  and  that 

102,019  pieces  of  property  were  seized  and  ^^  the  visible  manifestation  of  His  power  He  wUl 

sold,  producing  $98,480,942.     The  vestments,  comnel  even  the  proudest  hearts  into  obedience, 

church-plate,  office  books,  libraries,  also  seized.  Furthermore,  reverend  brother,  you  make  the  tokens 

were  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  .In  the  prov-  ofj^'^l  ^^7t  t*io  dearer  to  us  the  more  you  are 

ince  of  Rome  4,054  ecclesiastical  institutions  «ffl«^d  with  troubles,  and  magnanimously  sacrifice 

•u^,^  w*  "*'*"^  ^          «^^*«o*«ow»v«*    uoi  «%«v  VU0  every  thing,  even  life  itself,  to  the  execution  of  your 

nave  oeen  seized.  ^             ,           ,           .  office ;  and  the  more  resolutely  and  stanch  you  fight 

The  demonstrations  made  on  the  anniversary  for  the  Church  the  more  does  our  desire  gun  in  in- 
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tensity  that  you  may  be  quickly  restored  to  all  the  replace  any  who  should  be  deposed  by  the 

more  oomDlete  health.  state  and  in  default  the  church  property  Tts 

The  gifts  from  your  diooesans  which  jou  have  ^^  k^  „^;,^      tk«  n«4.K^i;^  «k-.5^-^^  b 

forwarded  to  us  forced  us  to  admire  their  fervent  ^  R®  seized.     The  Catholic  ch2>ter  of  Pwtn 

love,  but  have  at  the  same  time  occasioned  a  certain  having,  on  the  19th  of  June,  refoaed  to  elect  a 

regret  because  these  alms  are  offered  by  those  who  capitular  vioar  or  recognize  the  see  as  Tacant 

are  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  severe  an  administration  of  the  diocese  was  appointai 

dtp"^gt?i"tude^^^^^^^^  by  government    A  Catholic  congress  met  a: 

and  your  people,  on  behalf  of  whom  we  pray  fer-  Mayenoe  in  June,  but  its  protests  and  those  of 

vently  to  God  that  He  may  give  them  the  same  the  bishops  were  disregarded.     The  Goveni- 

spirit  which  He  has  given  their  pastor,  and  like  per-  ment  even  prosecuted  and  on  Joly  20th  ptm- 

severance  in  the  hour  of  pe^  in  which  they  find  ighed  thirty-six  noble  ladies  who  had  sent  an 

tegtu^^nim^t^w^^h^rii^^^^^  ^^^^^  of  sympathy  to  the  Bishop  of  MimsUr. 

the  power  of  the  adversaries,  in  order  thus  to  pro-  ^"®  attempt  to  assassinate  Bismarck  tended  to 

vide  a  fresh  victonr  for  the  just  cause  and  fresh  glory  make  the  Government  more  rigorous,  and  tha 

for  the  Church.    Meanwhile,  as  herald  of  the  grace  police  on  the  Ist  of  November  attempted  to 

of  God,  and  in  proof  of  our  particular  attochment,  arrest  a  priest  while  sayinir  mass  at  Treves. 

ouVapoSbrs^nr  ^'"'  "^^^d^o^^^B  ^his  led  tS  a  conflict  in  theSinrch  betweeuthe 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  November  8, 1878,  police  and  the  people,  in  which  blood  wasshei 

the  twenty-eighth  of  our  reign.     PIUS  P.  P.  XX.  The  movements  led,  as  nsually  happens,  to  ac- 

On  the  24th  of  November,  President  Gun-  cessions  to  the  Church  assailed,  the  chief  con- 

ther  cited  the  archbishop  to  resign  his  epis-  '^^^^  ^  ^^  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  being 

copal  dignity  within  a  week,  or  in   default  ^®  Qneen-dowager  of  Bavaria,  in  September, 
thereof  to  appear  before  the  Royal  Tribunal       Early  in  the  year  Anstria  showed  a  dispo- 

of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  at  Berlin.    He  replied  "tion  to  adopt  an  ecclesiastical  policy  similar 

the  next  day  in  a  spurited  letter,  denying  the  *o  t^**  of  Prussia,  reviving  the  theories  o: 

competency  of  the  civil  power  to  depose  him  Joseph  IL    This  drew  from  Pius  IX.  the  fol- 

from  a  purely  ecclesiastical  oflSce,  or  the  jus-  lowing  Encyclical: 

tioe  of  making  the  conscientious  discharge  of        Dxab  Sons  ahd  Yeitzbabls  BEximucar,  Hxaitc 

his  duty  a  crime  against  the  state.    He  as  well  akd  Apostolio  Butediotiov  :   Scarcely  had  we,  il 

as  several  other  bishops  had  been  repeatedly  o^^  '®tter  of  November  24th  Ust,  announced  to  the 

fined,  each  act  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  being  CathoUo  world  the  serious  persecution  which  bu 

-^««  Jj^j  «  -.^—  «i»  ^-     u  4.         *u        •  f  l>oe«i  maugurated  against  the  Church  m  Prussia  azuj 

regarded  a  new  offense,  but,  as  the  seizure  of  in  Switzeriand,  thah  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety  wa* 

property  had  failed  to  mtimidate  them,  he  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  news  of  other  aotsof  ii^u8tic<^ 

now  prosecuted  for  appointing  a  priest  named  menacing  this  Church,  which  may  well,  like  its  Di- 

Anton  Amdt  to  the  parish  of  Felehne  without  ^"»®  Spouse,  utter  this  complaint,  "  You  have  addtJ 

leave  of  the  Government  officials.    Declining  ^  '^? F^*"'* ^^  "'^  wounds."    These instanow£r^c 

w«.  V,  v..  ""«  -^WT  v..**M*v**w  vrutw^o.     .i^vwiuiug  ^^  ^  ^^^  morc  anxictv  as  they  aro  oommitted  bv 

to  appear  before  the  Royal  District  Court,  the  Government  of  the  Austrian  people,  which,  ii 

criminal  division,  he  was  condemned  to  im-  the  most  glorious  period  of  Christian  histoTT,foogJt 

prisonment,  and  on  February  Sd  sent  to  Os-  ^o  valiantly  for  the  Catholic  fidth,  in  the  doeest  sl- 

trowo,  a  town  on  the  Olabock.     The  remaining  liwjce  with  tins  ApostoHc  See. 

archbishops  and  bishops  then  issued  a  circula?  ^l^'^.^:A\t?Io^^^l.^^^ 

letter,  in  which,  lookmg  forward  to  the  possible  noally  opposed  to  the  most  sacred  rights  of  th= 

removal  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  Church  and  of  the  treaties  solemidv  oonclnded,  asa 

they  exhort  all  to  fidelity  and  courage.     The  which  we,  conformably  with  our  duty,  condemned 

Bishop  of  Treves  and  the  Archbishop  of  Co-  JJ^a^^Sl"®^  T?^^  '"^  ^^  '^^'^u^^'l''^ iT^  -^ 

i^««^  \™.««,>  ««-^-4.^^  i^  \r u        ji  S  '  ^4.    •  1868,  addressed  to  our  venerable  brothers,  the  car- 

logne  were  arrested  in  March,  and  priests  in  dinais  of  the  Holy  Koman  Church.  But  now  now  Uws 

ail  parts  of  the  country  were  imprisoned.     On  have  been  presented  for  the  deliberation  and  ap> 

the  16th  of  April,  Archbishop  Ledoohowski,  proval  of  the  Seichsrath,  which  tend  openly  to  lead 

though  actually  in  prison,  was  tried  before  the  *^«  Church  into  the  most  pernicious  condition  of 

Ecclesiastical  Tribunal  in  Berlin,  condemned  fhrL^i^f,\rl*^/?^:]i*^ 

/!_.  .  jij*ji*-r<  mi  the  secular  power,  wJncn  is  contrary  to  the  oin  mt 

for  not  appearing,  and  deprived  of  his  see.  The  arrangement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt.  For  the  Crt- 

Bishop  of  Paderbom  was  also  imprisoned,  re-  ator  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race  has  foaodvd 

fusing  a  subscription  made  up  to  pay  his  fines,  the  Church  most  assuredly,  as  His  visible  kingdom 

A  new  law,  supplemental  to  the  Falk   law,  upon  earth ;  He  has  not  only  endowed  it  with  the 

provided  that  aU  church  officials  who  at  the  di'  »^P«''^«^J«"1  f*?*,''^"'.  •     ^^^^•^?~\'"/L  ^^L^ 

*^    ..  «."«•  »^  v.*t»*v«  v/iuwiato  wxiv/  n%,  uiio  ui  propagation  of  holy  doctrmes,  with  a  holy  priest- 

rection  of  any  bishop,  nnrecogmzed  by  the  state,  tood  for  the  performanoe  of  divine  services  and  the 

or  deposed  by  the  state,  or  at  the  direction  sanctiflcation  of  souls  by  the  sacrifice  and  the  sscn- 

of  any  person  acting  for  such  bishop,  in  oppo-  ments,  but  He  has  also  given  it  full  power  to  cresu 

sition  to  the  law,  shall  carry  out  any  ecclesias-  ?*^^i*ii4  ^  i^^^J?  ^^  exercise  a  saluurr  oonatryint 

♦;««i    rr,r*»*-ir^r*e,  \^ii}   K^    4^^A    ^^1    1. A.^A  ID  all  thiugs rolstuig  to  Uic  truc  snd  of  Uic  kuigdoffl 

tical    functions    will  be    fined  one    hundred  of  God  upSnearth!^  But  this  supernatural  poVeroi' 

tualers,   or  undergo  a    years  imprisonment,  eocleslastical  government,  based  on  the  teaohings  of 

And,  if,  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  commission,  Jesus  Christ,  is  entirely  distinct  and  independent 

they  shall  perform  any  episcopal  duties,  they  of  the  secuhff. authority.    This  kin^om  of  God  on 

shaU  be  imprisoned  from  six  months  to  two  ^*?^  ^*  •  J^9?<1??^  o^  ajerfect  society  which  nie* 

«.»».»       -D-ilj  •^« 1  3  •  •  and  governs  Itself,  according  to  Its  own  laws  aDd  ito 

years.     Provision  was  also   made,  requiring  ^i^i^l  i,y  its  own  ihiefs,  whS  watch  over  it  so  •*  to 

Catholics  to  elect  new  bishops  and  priests  to  give  on  account  of  souls,  not  to  secular  sovereigns. 
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but  to  the  Prinoe  of  Pastore— to  Jesus  Christ,  who  upon  the  Church,  as  tho  cause  and  pretext  of  this 

instituted  pastors  and  doctors,  who,  in  their  spirit-  rupture  of  the  Concordat  and  of  other  laws  which 

ual  administration,  are  subject  to  no  secular  power,  were  attached  to  it  are  insidiously  rested  upon  the 

Just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hienurohjr  to  fj^overn,  so  definition  of  the  teachings  of  faith  published  and 

alBo  ia  it  tLe  duty  of  the  faithful,  according  to  the  confirmed  by  the  OScumeuical  Council  of  the  Yati- 

admonitlon  of  tho  apostle,  to  obey  and  to  submit  to  can ;  and  they  have  spoken  of  these  Catholic  dog> 

them ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Catholic  people  mas  in  an  impious  manner  and  styled  them  new 

have  a  sacred  right  which  ought  not  to  be  interfered  fashioned,  and  changes  made  in  the  articles  of  faith 

with  by  the  civil  power  in  its  sacred  duty  of  follow-  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

in^  the  discipline  and  laws  of  tho  Church.  There  may  be  in  the  Empire  of  Austria  some  per- 

xou  reo<^nize  with  us,  dear  sons  and  venerable  sons  who  hive  r^ounced  the  Catholic  faith  on  ac- 

brothers,  that  the  laws  debated  to-day  in  the  Aua-  count  of  these  unworthy  inventions;  but  its  illus- 

trian  Beichsrath  contain  and  manifest  a  serious  vio-  trious  monarch  and  the  whole  imperial  household 

lation  of  this  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  preserve  and  confess  it,  as  do  also  the  vast  majority 

an  intolerable  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  Apos-  of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  this  people  that  these 

telle  See,  of  the  holy  canons,  and  of  the  entire  Cath-  laws,  founded  on  such  inventions,  are  to  be  given. 

olio  people.  Therefore,  without  our  knowledge  and  will,  they 

In  effect,  by  virtue  of  these  laws,  the  Church  of  have  torn  the  convention  which  we  had  concluded 

Christ,  in  almost  all  its  relations  and  acts  relative  to  with  the  noble  Emperor  in  the  interest  of  the  sal- 

the  direction  of  the  faithful,  is  judged  and'  cousid-  vation  of  souls  and  the  advantage  of  the  state.    A 

ered  completely  subordinate  and  subjected  to  the  new  form  of  right  has  been  invented,  and  they  have 

superior  power  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  civil  government  a  new  power,  so 

very  openly  expressed  and,  so  to  say,  spoken  of  as  a  that  it  can  interfere  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 

principle  in  the  document  which  explains  the  full  so  that  it  can  ordain  and  arrange  the  aiiairs  of  the 

object  and  sense  of  tho  laws  in  question.    It  is  also  Church  as  it  thinks  fit. 

expressly  declared  that  the  secular  government,  in  With  the  projected  laws  they  have  been  able  to 

virtue  of  its  unlimited  power,  possesses  the  ri^ht  of  bind  the  Church  with  heavy  chains  and  to  paralyze 

noaking  laws  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  just  as  it  has  her  action  and  her  inviolable  liberty,  which  she  must 

on  those  purely  secular,  and  to  overlook  and  domi-  ever  possess  for  the  ^vernment  of  the  faithful,  the 

nate  the  Church  just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  human  in-  religious  guidance  ol  the  people,  and  even  of  the 

etitution  within  tne  empire.  ^«rK7f  to  nelp  the  progress  of  Christian  life  toward 

By  this  Uie  secular  government  arrogates  to  itself  evangelical  perfection,  in  the  administration  and 
the  right  of  judgment  and  teaching  over  the  const!-  even  possession  of  property.  They  introduce  per- 
tution  and  nghts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  version  in  discipline,  they  favor  apostacy,  and  the 
over  its  exalted  administration,  which  it  exercises  union,  and  conspiracy  of  the  sects  against  the  true 
of  itself,  partly  by  its  laws  and  acts,  and  partly  by  dogmas  of  Christiani^  are  actually  protected  and  as- 
different  ecclesiastical  persons.  sisted  by  laws. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  will  and  power  of  the  In  truth,  a  great  task  would  fall  to  our  lot  if  we 

civil  government  usurp  the  place  of  the  religious  had  to  mention  the  nature  and  number  of  the  evils 

power,  which  was  established  by  divine  ordination  which  we  should  have  to  fear  as  soon  as  the  laws 

for  the  direction  of  the  Church  and  edification  of  are  in  operation ;  but,  dear  sons  and  venerable  broth- 

the  body  of  Christ.     Against  such  a  usurpation  ers,  they  cannot  either  deceive  us  or  escape  your 

of  the  sanctuary  the  great  Ambrose  rightly  says :  wisdom,  for  really  all  the  ecclesiastical  functions  and 

"They  say  that  every  thing  is  permitted  to  Caesar,  benefloes,  and  even  the  exercise  of  pastoral  duties, 

and  that  all  things  belong  to  him."   I  answer  r  "  I>o  are  so  entirely  subjected  to  the  civil  power,  that  the 

not  imagine  that  thou  possessest  an  imperial  right  ecclesiastical  superiors,  supposbig  that  they  would 

over  the  things  consecrated  to  God.    Do  not  exalt  submit  to  the  new  laws— which  is  far  from  being 

thyself,  but  be  subject  to  God."    He  has  written :  possible— would  ultimatelv  not  be  able  to  adminis- 

"  What  is  God's  is  God's,  and  what  Caesar's,  Csb-  ter  their  dioceses  (for  which  they  have  a  strict  ao- 

saT»s."     To  the  Emperor  belong  the  palaces,  the  count  to  render  to  God)  according  to  the  salutary 

priests,  the  churches.  rules  of  the  Church,  but  they  would  be  obliged  to 

As  regards  these  laws  which  have  been  preeeded  exercise  this  direction  and  to  restrain  it  according 
by  an  exposition  of  their  object,  they  are  in  reality  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  state. 
of  the  same  nature  and  kind  as  those  of  Prussia,  Again,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  those  laws  that 
and  prepare  for  the  Church  in  Austria  the  same  bear  the  headinjr  in  consideration  of  the  religious 
misfortune,  although  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  communities!  Their  fatal  intent  and  hostile  mean- 
be  more  moderate  when  compared  with  the  Prossian  ing  are  so  evident  that  all  easily  perceive  that  they 
Uws.  are  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ruin  and  ex- 

We  do  not  care  to  examine  in  detail  each  article  tinction  of  the  religious  orders.  The  loss  of  tempo- 
of  these  laws,  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  nd  property  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cruel  insult  which  by  the  presentation  of  such  laws  tinguisned  from  a  public  sale  and  confiscation.  The 
has  been  offered  to  us  and  to  this  Apostolic  See,  as  Government  will  place  the  property  in  question  un- 
well as  to  yourselves,  dear  sons  and  dear  brethren,  der  its  authority  wter  the  passing  of  these  laws^  and 
and  to  the  entire  Catholic  people  of  the  empire.  will  arrogate  to  itself  the  nght  and  power  of  divid- 

The  contract  which  was  concluded  in  1865  be-  ingit,oflettingit  out,  and  of  reducing  it  by  taxation 

tween  ourselves  and  the  illustrious  Emperor,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  miserable  result  and  bene- 

was  confirmed  by  this  Catholic  sovereign  by  the  fit  which  will  remaiii  over  can  scarcelv  be  considered 

most  solemn  promises  and  promulgated  throughout  by  the  Church  as  honorable^  but  rather  as  a  mock- 

the  entire  empire,  is  now  presented  to  the  Chamber  ery  and  a  mere  doak  to  cover  the  injustice, 

of  Deputies,  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  complete-  As  the  laws  discussed  bv  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

ly  without  force  and  annulled,  and  this  without  any  of  the  Austrian  Beichsrath  are  worded  in  this  sense, 

previous  negotiation  with  the  Apostolic  See,  and  and  based  upon  the  principles  which  we  have  ex- 

moreover  with  a  publip  contempt  of  our  most  just  posed,  you  can  dearly  see,  dear  sons  and  venerable 

representations.    Could  such  a  thing  ever  have  hap-  brothers,  the  actual  disngers  which  menace  the  flock 

pened  at  a  time  when  public  faith  had  still  some  placed  under  your  charge  and  vigilance.    The  unity 

value?    But  now,  in  this  sad  epoch,  it  is  not  only  and  peace  of  the  Church  are  notably  at  stake,  end 

undertaken  but  completed.  Against  this  public  vio-  they  only  wish  to  deprive  her  of  that  liberty  which 

lation  of  the  Concordat  we  protest  once  more,  before  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbuir  well  called  "  the  soul  of 

you,  well-beloved  sons  and  venerable  brothers.  the  Church,  without  which  she  has  no  life,  and  with- 

We  reprove  all  the  more  this  outrage  inflicted  out  which  she  has  no  strength  to  fight  against  those 
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who  seek  to  possess  by  inheritance  the  sanctuary  of  Emperor  and  King,  Franois  Josephi  whom  ve  btn 

God."  pressin^ly  adjured,  in  a  letter  adcureased  to  him  this 

This  phrase  has  been  explained  by  another  invin-  day,  never  to  allow  that  in  his  yast  empire  the 

cible  defender  of  the  same  liberty,  St.  Anselm,  in  the  Church  be  subjected  to  an  ignominious  serritode  and 

following  tei*ms :  *^  God  loves  nothing  in  the  world  his  Catholic  subjects  to  great  afflictions. 

80  much  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church.    Let  those  But  as  the  number  of  assailants  of  the  ChurehiR 

who  care  less  to  serve  the  Church  than  to  dominate  great,  as  each  assault  is  eminently  dangerous,  joa 

her  consider  themselves  the  enemies  of  Qod,    God  can  at  least  persevere  without  fear.    May  Hea«i«n 

wishes  BLis  spouse,  the  Church,  to  be  free,  and  not  a  to  guide  your  decisions  and  sustain  yon  bj  His 

slave.''  strength  and  all-powerftil  protection,  so  that  yoa 

Therefore  we  call  upon  you  and  seek  to  inflame  may  decide  happily  and  realise  all  that  may  help  the 

your  pastoral  vigilance  and  the  zeal  which  animates  glory  of  His  name  and  the  welfare  of  souls  1   Aa  a 

you  for  the  weliare  of  the  house  of  God,  so  that  you  sign  of  this  divine. protection  and  of  oar  paiti<»lar 

may  do  your  best  to  remove  the  danger  which  is  ap-  love  we  impart  to  each  of  you.  dear  sons  and  vener- 

proaohing.    Take  great  courage  to  sustain  the  flght  able  brothers,  as  idso  to  the  cieigr  and  the  fsithfol 

worthily,  for  it  is  a  combat  which  is  in  every  sense  under  your  churge,  our  Apostolic  benediction, 

worthy  of  your  virtue.    We  feel  certain  that  you  Given  at  Rome,  near  Bt.  Peter's,  ICanh  7,1^4, 

will  display  neither  less  courage  nor  strength  tnan  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  var  pontifiMtft. 

our  other  honorable  brethren  who  elsewhere,  amid  PIUS  P.  P.  IX. 

tbe  most  bitter  trials,  having  become  in  the  midst  ^  general  meetillg  of  OathoUcs  opposed  to 
ot  contempt  and  persecution  a  spectacle,  endure  .,  ^wuvao*  lu^wu^j  w  xjauuwjj^  vppwou  w 
with  joy.  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  not  only  the  ^^^  proposed  biUfl  was  held  ftt  Vienna,  JCarch 
loss  of  their  goods,  but  even  in  chains  sustain  the  19th-24th ;  and  the  Aastrian  episcopate  pre- 
combat  of  grief.  But  our  hopes  are  not  all  phioed  sented  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reiohsrath  a 
on  your  own  strength,  but  on  God.  This  matter  dignified  memorandum  embodying  their  oljec- 
concerns  Him,  who  by  His  mtalUble  W ord  advises  ^{z^^  tv.^  T>^rvi*  *,^  ^^^w- +1.^ /k»iLf ^^^^  -k^i; 
and  teaches  uk,  "In  the  world  you  will  be  perse-  ^?^^*  J^^  Pope,  to  avert  the  threatened  aboh- 
cuted,  but  have  confldence ;  I  have  conquered  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Oonooroat,  also,  April  89th,  ad- 
world."  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Aostrian  cardinals.  Tbe 
We,  therefore,  who  by  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  strong  opposition  evinoed  prevented  the  fall 
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praise  the  wordsT  o?  the  Saint  ^f  CanterbiSy^'who  Catholic  clergy  and  people  was  extremely  hard. 

thus  expresses  himself  in  words  which  admirably  The  Government  had  broken  off  all  interoonne 

suit  our  times :  »*  The  war  which  the  enemies  of  God  with  Rome,  deposed  bishops,  made  the  clergj 

wage  Mjainst  us  is  a  war  between  themselves  and  the  elective,  and  had  thns  thrown  many  of  tbe 

Almighty."     Therefore,  we  only  desire  of  them  ^^"^Tyy  f"^  «wu.   i,uuo  i«utvnu  «»"/  "»  •*»' 

what  the  Eternal  God  when  He  made  Himself  flesh  churches  mto  the  hands  of  a  few  of  those  who 

left  to  the  Church  as  His  eternal  legacy.  recognized  the  Old  Oatholic  movement    The 

Uplift  your  hearts,  therefore,  with  us  in  £uth  and  seiznre  of  Kotre-Dame  de  Yorboorg  and  d 

in  love  of  Christ,  for  the  protection  of  the  Church,  Mariastein  was  severely  felt    The  Oathoiio 

and  come  to  the  help  of  your  fellow-men,  with  the  «^^ „,«„„*; ^«„  ^i*«««  ♦u«!- «««#.^»-  i^^a  ..^»k.v<» 

authority  and  the  w&dom"^  which  you  share,  for  no  congregaUona,  where  their  pastors  had  not  been 

good  wUl  befall  them  as  long  as  the  Church  is  de-  dnvenout,  worshiped  m  any  temporary  shelter 

prived  of  liberty.    We  have  confidence  in  you— all  they  conld  find,  bnt  their  priests  were  not  ree- 

the  more  because  the  cause  of  God  is  at  stake.    In  ognized  and  their  marriages  considered  noH 

that  which  concerns  us  it  is  certain  that  we  should  gn^  void.    They  were  constantly  punished  for 

prefer,  much  rather,  to  suffer  temporal  ills  than  as-  ^  .  ".         ■••"o/  w  w»  uuuaiAuu/  piuuwwu  lut 

iume  the  trials  of  a  disgraceful  servitude.    For  the  <>*<»»*"«,  or  attendmg  the  sick.    Before  the 

issue -of  this  struggle  has  for  posterity  this  signifl-  close  of  the  year  scarcely  a  priest  was  left  in 

cance—that  tbe  Church  will  be  eternally  afflicted,  the  cantons  of  Gkneva  and  Beme.    Tbe  new 

May  God  preserve  us  from  this,  or  else  that  she  en-  constitution    gave  the   General    GovemmeDt 

joy  an  eternal  liberty  1    But  as  you  will  have  to  di-  complete  authority  in  all  religions  mattera,  "  so 

reot  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  menace  Tv  ^  n       "-""vi^j  *«  «&  aj^^ivus  »«««««■>,    «^ 

the  Church,  bv  your  authority  and  by  your  wisdom,  t^^i     ?^r»  **»«  London  Spectator,  "  tiie  Con- 

you  will  readily  acknowledge  that  nothing  would  be  federation  can,  m  fact,  prohibit   the  Boman 

more  opportune  or  usefhl  tnan  that  you  should  ex-  Oathoiio  religion,  if  it  pleases." 
amine  in  common  councU  the  proper  means  whereby        The  Russian  Government  had  placed  an  ad- 

the  wall  of  defense  wfll  be  all  the  more  sure,  and  Ruthenian  Oathohcs  m  the  district  of  Ghehn. 

the  defense  itself  all  the  stronger,  the  more  unani-  Early  in  the  year  the  Russian  rite  was  forced 

mous  and  united  your  efforts  are,  and  the  more  care-  into  the  churches,  and  the  resistance  d  the 

5i"7o"'i!  A®t!?°*  ^/'"i'^'^-Z^f  •  *™^*<^  *H?  2®*°®  peasantry  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 

you  employ  to  master  the  situation.    We  exhort  you  f,^^^„      !?«•*„   JU^.^  -k^*   ^^™^-.*   tv.^i^» 

to  unite  yourselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  %x,  ^S^?^   J^^y  ^®'«  .»*^^*  ?^^  •*  Daelow. 

after  common  deliberation,  a  sure  and  approved  line  Their  pneats  are  m  exile  or  m  pnaon ;  the  ad- 

of  conduct,  which  will  permit  you,  conformably  with  ministrator  and  deans  appointed  by  Govern- 

the  duties  your  position  imposes  on  you,  to  com-  ment  belong  to  the  Russian  Church,  so  that 

bat  in  common  accord  the  evils  which  menace  the  ^hey  are  left  without  any  clergy,  but  prefer 

Church,  and  to  protect  her  with  all  your  energy.  \    ix/\     *''*"   '"•""*V'  "r^      «^"x>  t™ 

Our  exhortation  is  necessary  !n  order  that  we  may  death  to  a  change  of  faith.    The  Pope,  JuM 

not  appear  to  have  neglected  our  duty  in  such  an  27th,  issued  an  £ncyolical,  disproving  <H  the 

important  matter,  but  we  are  convinced  that  even  alterations  in  the  liturgy  sought  to  be  foroed 

without  the  exhortation  you  would  have  done  vour  upon  the  Ruthenians. 

duty.    Further,  we  have  not  abandoned  the  hope        t«  tt^^i^^;!  «  »»rv«A«.A«4.  ««««»•  j^  ^wtr^T^wtaA 

that  God  will  withdraw  these  existing  evils,  a^  ,  In  England  a  movem^t  WM  made,  supported 

what  encourages  us  thus  to  hope  is  the  devotion  ^y  the  episoop&te,  for  establishing  a  umvenity 

and  faith  of  our  well-beloved  son  in  Christ,  the  or  college  for  higher  studies,  the  olgeot  of  whioh 
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was  developed  in  a  synodal  letter,  Angnst  11th.  the  anthorities  of  the  Western  Honse  of  Refuge, 
It  was  organized  with  Monsignor  Capel  as  November  29th,  on  the  advice  of  learned  conn- 
rector,  and  a  facalty  numbering  several  distin-  sel,  decided  that  Catholic  inmates  should  be 
goished  men.  The  agitations  relating  to  the  free  to  attend  the  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
Catholio  Church  on  the  Continent  were  felt  in  tions  of  their  own  Church ;  but  the  Legislature 
England.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  the  Em-  of  New  Jersey  (March  28th)  refused  to  grant  a 
peror  of  Germany,  empathizing  warmly  with  like  freedom  in  similar  institutions  in  that  State. 
the  Palk  laws,  and  in  his  reply  the  Emperor  The  assignment  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  religious 
appealed  for  the  moral  support  of  England.  At  bodies  had  deprived  Catholic  Indians  in  various 
a  later  date  Gladstone,  in  a  very  skillful  pam-  parts  of  their  missionaries,  and  appeals  were 
phlet,  attacked  the  Vatican  Decrees  as  making  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Osages  and  by 
loyalty  to  the  state  impossible  for  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Oregon  in  behalf  of  the 
This  drew  replies  from  Archbishop  Manning,  Catholic  Indians  in  that  State.  A  case  arose  in 
Dr.  Newman,  Capel,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom  Yei-mont  which  also  excited  attention.  One 
he  replied  in  a  second  pamphlet  The  discus*  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  the  public  school 
sion  was  read  by  thousands  in  England  and  at  Brattleboro  were  absent  to  attend  mass  on 
Ameriea,  showing  ageneral  interest  in  the  posi-  Corpus  Christ!,  a  feast  of  obligation  in  the 
Hon  of  Catholics  and  their  relation  to  the  state.  Catholic  Church.    For  this  they  were  expelled 

In  the  East  there  were  also  troubles.  Among  from  the  school,  and  a  judge  held  the  expulsion 

the  United  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  legal. 

a  party  arose  similar  to  the  Old  Catholics.    The       The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 

Turkish  Government  sided  with  them,  and  ad*  at  the  close  of  1874,  had  7  archbishops,  68 

judged  to  them  all  the  churches  of  the  Arme-  bishops,  4,878  priests,  4,781  churches,  1,902 

nianCatholios.    In  1866  Hassoun,  Patriarch  of  chapels  and  stations,  68  colleges,  1,444  parish 

Constantinople,  was  elected  also  Patriarch  of  schools,  511  academies,  802  asylums  and  hos- 

Cilicia,  uniting  in  his  person  the  two  patriarch*  pitals,  and  claimed  a  Catholic  population  of 

atee  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Pope,  by  a  bull  more  than  6,000,000. 

Reversuma^  extended  to  Oilida  the  electoral       In  New  Brunswick  a  new  school  law  was 

system  of  Cfonstantinople.    During  the  Vatican  resisted  by  the  Catholics  as  ui^just  and  illegal ; 

Council  and  the  absence  of  Hassoun  in  attend-  but  it  was  steadily  enforced.    They  had  main- 

ance  upon  it,  Chan  Eupelian  was  elected  patri-  tained  schools  of  their  own,  and  refused  to  pay 

aroh  by  some  discontented  Armenians.  He  was  the  tax  for  non-Cathohc  schools ;  but  the  prop- 

reoognized  by  the  Porte,  which  exiled  Patriarch  erty  of  the  bishop  was  seized  and  sold,  and  one 

Hassoun  in  1872.     The  delivery  of  the  Ca-  priest,  Rev.  Mr.  Michaud,  imprisoned  October 

thedral  of  Trebizond,  and  the  Church  of  St.  17th.    At  a  subsequent  period  the  excitement 

Saviour,  June  20,  1874,  to  the  adherents  of  led  to  acts  of  violence. 

£npelian,  only  2,000  out  of  100,000,  called  out        Brazil  continued  the  course  begun  in  1878. 

a  protest  from  the  French,  Russian,  English,  Although  Bishop  Oliveira  claimed  that  under 

Austrian,  American,  and  Italian  embassadors,  the  law  (No.  809)  of  August  18,  1851,  bishops 

but  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  recede.  could  be  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts  only  in 

Remarkable  progress  isdaimed  for  the  Roman  causes  that  were  not  purely  spiritual,  he  was 

Catholic  Church  in  India,  especially  in  Ceylon ;  arrested  in  January,  and  taken  to  the  arsenal 

but  in  the  Empire  of  Anam  a  terrible  persecu-  in  Pemambuoo,  irom  which  he  was  conveyed 

tion  took  place.    On  the  24th  of  February  an  to  Rio  Janeiro.     He  was  brought  to  trial  on 

army  attacked  the  Christian  villages  of  Trun-  the  18th  of  February  for  refusing  to  remove 

lam,  Movink,  Bantach,  and  a  multitude  of  the  interdict  laid  by  him  on  certain  religious 

others,  burning  the  villages  and   massacring  confraternities  for  declining  to  expel  members 

most  of  the  people.    Three  priests  and  twenty  who  belonged  to  Masonic  lodges.    One  of  the 

missionary  students  were  slain,  800  villages  judges,  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  bishop, 

ravaged,  70,000  Christians  dispersed,  slain  on  was  challenged  by  the  crown.    The  bishop  re- 

the  spot,  or  subsequently  beheaued  or  forced  to  fused  to  plead,  but  two  volunteer  counsel  were 

seek  refage  in  the  mountains,  where  many  per-  heard  in  nis  defense,  and  on  the  21  st  the  bishop 

ished.    Two  hundred  churches  and  ten  con-  was  found  guilty  under  the  96th  Article  of  the 

vents  were  destroyed,  the  total  loss  of  the  An-  Criminal  Code,  two  judges  dissenting,  and  he 

amite  Christians  amounting  to  $8^000,000.  was  sentenced  to  four  years^  imprisonment 

In  America  the  revival  of  pilgrimages  in  with  hard  labor.  Bishop  Macedo,  of  Pard,  was 
Europe  led  to  an  American  pilgrimage  to  Lour-  subsequently  tried  and  condemned  to  four 
des  and  Rome,  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  years'  imprisonment  in  the  island  of  Cobras. 
May.  A  Provincial  Council  was  held  at  San  When  the  troubles  began,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
Francisco  April  26th,  and  the  bishops  of  the  ernment  dispatched  Baron  Penedo  to  Rome,  as 
province  addressed  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  was  officiaUy  stated,  ^^  to  try  to  induce  the 
Archbishop  Ledoehowski.  A  local  pilgrimage  Pope  to  avoid  encouraging  the  bishops  in  their 
was  made  to  Whitemarsh,  in  Marylimd,  long  a  disobedience."  Baron  Penedo  had  presented 
place  of  devotion.  The  position  of  Catholics  in  a  note  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  October  29, 1878, 
public  schools  and  public  institutions  was  agi-  maintaining  that  the  rules  of  the  confraterni- 
tated  in  several  parts.    At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ties  did  not  exclude  Masons,  and  that  the  de- 
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orees  of  the  Popes  condemning  Freemasons  wLmIt  and  prodentiy  in  evezy  tiling.    It  is  nnneces- 

had  not  received  the  heneplacitum  of  the  Bra-  J'ry  for  ub  to  gjve^you  any  «)mman^^  i'v^er^htre 

rilian  Government.    To  thU  Cardinal  Anto-  wa«d  aginirt  the  ChiJchVthe  FrwnuaoneTSirari 

nelli  rephed  :  to  disolay  the  aame  flrmneas,  and  never  to  allow 

The  undewigned,  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  of  yourBelf  to  waver  either  before  the  threats  of  the 

his  Holiness,  Tiaa   received  the  memorandum  re-  mighty,  nor  through  a  fear  of  spoliation,  exile,  im- 

mitted  to  him  by  your  Kxoellency  with  your  prised  prisonment,  or  other  trials ;  because  all  afflictions 

note  of  the  29th  ot  October  last,  and,  after  having  ftte  to  the  Christian,  who  suffers  like  Jeaua  Christ, 

essmined  with  mature  attention  the  contento  of  the  so  many  crowns  of  ^lory.    They  manifest  no  less 

document,  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  promptly  bring-  than  they  atrengthen  in  the  eyes  of  the  fitlthfnl  the 

ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Father  a  ciroum-  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  increase  their  &ith 

stantial  relation  of  them.    His  Holiness,  warmly  more  than  any  oounsel  or  cares  whatsoever.    In  a 

deploring  the  conflict  in  Brazil  between  the  ecclesi-  word  Just  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  they  over- 

astioal  and  the  civil  powers,  the  causes  and  ciroum-  came  idolatry,  so  will  they  overthrow  Freemasonrr, 

stances  giving  rise  to  it,  and  the  unhappy  conse-  together  with  the  multitude  of  abominable  errors 

quences  which  have  resulted  or  may  result  from  it,  growing  out  of  it,  and  the^  will  reestablish  the  prae- 

has  seen  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Imperial  tioe  of  our  religion  in  all  its  integrity.    These  afflic- 

Government,  in  deference  to  the  supreme  cliief  of  tions,  doubtless,  appear  to  surpass  the  strength  of 

the  Church,  and  in  proof  of  adhesion  to  the  Catho-  human  Infirmity,  but  we  can  do  every  thing  in  Him 

lie  religion,  has  directed  itself  to  the  Holy  See,  in-  who  strengthens  us,  and  in  whose  name  wo  oombat. 

voking  its  authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  lamentable  We  earnestly  implore,  therefbre,  His  aH-powerful 

conflict,  and  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it  desirea  aid  for  you.  for  the  illustrious  and  most  worthy 

to  maintain  between  the  two  powers  the  good  har-  Bishop  ot  Olinda  and  for  your  venerable  brethren : 

mony  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  at  the  same  time,  as  an  earnest  of  heavenly  gifts, 

and  state.     Wherefore,  the  Holy  leather,  justly  ap-  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  special  good-wiU,  we  nK»t 

predating  the  step  taken  toward  the  Holy  See  by  affectionately  bestow  upon  you,  venerable  Brother, 

the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  the  sentiments  it  nppn  them  and  upon  your  whole  diocese,  our  Apoe- 

lias  expressed,  and  having  presented  the  reply  given  tolic  Benediction. 

by  his  Holiness  on  the  29th  of  May  of  the  current  Given  at  Bome,  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  ISth  of 

year  to  Monsignor  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  and  Per-  May,  1874,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  our  pontificate, 

nambuco,  is  disposed  to  adopt  those  means  which,  in  PIUS  IX.,  POPE. 
his  high  wisdom  and  his  paternal  benevolence  toward 

the  Brazilian  Catholics,  he  will  judge  opportune  to  The  brief  to  the  Biahop  of  Olinda  vaa  mmi- 

terminate  the  deplorable  conflict.    He  hopes,  how-  igr  in  tone,  heartily  approved  of  his  conm, 

ever,  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  contribute  ^nd  hoped  for  his  speedy  liberation.     The  im- 

to  the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  which  might  de-  ^^^^^JL^^*.  ^  xi,^  u;«T»A*^  ^f  nii^iiio  *«.J  i«». 

lay  the  prompt  restoration  of  the  desired  bSncord,  pnsonment  of  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  and  laws 

and  will  in  this  way  assist  the  benignant  measures  bearing  on  the  question  led  m  November  to  an 

of  the  Holv  See.  outbreak  of  the  people  in  Parahyba  do  Norte, 

The  undersigned  cardinal  iudffea  it  superfinona,  which  required  the  calliug  out  of  troops^ 

when  bringing  the  above  to  the  knowledge  of  your  t.,  VfttiflmAlA  PrAaidAnt  Onsmim  B]en<«A  >i«i1 

Excellency,  to  make  any  observation  upoS  what  the  Jf^l  ^^fz.  \^^  tllz^i^   a  !S!S  1.^ 

memoranclim  says  in  respect  to  the  h^lacitum  to  oj  *?«  Prussian  plan,  deposed  the  Arohbiahop 

which  some  governments  subject  the  decrees  of  coun-  of  Caracas,  and  ordered  a  new  election,  after 

oils,  the  apostolic  letters,  and  every  other  ecolesi-  banishing  Mgr.  Sylvester  Guebara  di  Lyra,  the 

astical  constitution,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  appeal  archbishop,  and  some  of  his  suffraicans  and 

the  other.            ^            ^          f  ^^  ^  j^q^  archbishop,  suppressed  coaventa. 

The  undersigned  cardinal  profits,  therefore,  by  established  civil   marriages,  and    recognlied 

this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  your  Exoellenoy  the  marriages  of  the  clergy.     Against  these  acts 

assurances  of  his  distinguUhed  consideration,  ^j^e  archbishop  addressed  a  protest  to  Gongrees, 

Baron  Di  PsNBDO  etc    etc.       ^^^^*^^^'^^  April  10,  1874.    Peru  likewise  showed  hos- 

„,,           ,.  ,.     '       1.    *  J  t.  vL  XI.   T»     .1.  tility  to  institutions  of  the  Oathc^io  Church. 

Ihenegotiationsoontmued  buttheBraxib^  I^  O^ai  acts  were  also  passed,  imposing 

Government  did  not  satisfy  the  Pope  that  the  penalties  for  obedience  to  decrees  from  Bchd^ 

bishops  had  gone  beyond  the  bneof  their  duty.  ^^^^^  i^  ^  ^      ^ost  from  the  ChUiaa  hier^ 

The  attitude  of  Brazil,  m  appealmg  to  an  au-  ^^^   ^^  ^^ie  6th  of  October.    Ecuador,  on  the 

thonty  whose  competence  it  demed  and  whose  contrary,  endeavored  to  act  in  harmony  with 

decrees  it  declared  null,  was  anomalous.    The  ^^^  CathoUc  Church 

Pope  sustained  the  bishops  by  two  briefs :  Mexico  pursued  the  course  of  hostUity  to  the 

To  our  Venerable  Brother  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Catholic  Church  begun  previously,  and,  toward 

Belem  and  Par&,  Pius  IX.  Pope,   Venerable  Brother,  ^^     j^       ^  ^    ^     expeUed  the  Patera  of 

Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction:  From  intelli-  1^  _j "        j    „    ■^.  "V      /i.      .       v.  I^  ^7^ 

gence  that  has  reached  here  we  learn  with  much  sat-  Charity  and  aU  pnests  of  foreign  birth.     The 

isfaotlon  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  Government  also  encouraged  Protestant  mis- 

the  struggles  now  going  on  between  the  Brazilian  sionaries  from  the  United  States,  and  their 

Episcopate  and  Freemasonry,  so  greatly  misrepre-  ppeaohinir  and  publications  excited  an  indiffoar 

sentedoy  the  person  who  came  as  a  representative  f.  ^  -.-.i  ««:«,^5*-.r ;«  ♦!»«  i/%»ik.  r^wJi^w^  «JI!:^k 

to  us  on  the  subject,  and  whose  bad  faith  has  been  Jion  and  animMity  in  the  lower  order*  which 

still  further  demonstrated  by  his  subsemient  acts,  led  to  deplorable  scenes.    Une  missionary  was 

We,  therefore,  confirm  all  we  wrote  in  May  kst  to  murdered,  and  an  attack  by  a  mob  on  a  private 

our  Venerable  Brother,  the  Bishoi)  of  Olinda,  who  Catholic  chapel,  seized  by  the  Grovenunent  smd 

'!.J?'r'*M^  ^'™^**l^  ^"^  worthy  of  his  charge.^  And  gj^^^  to  an  American  missionary,  resulted  in 

still  further,  we  have  seen  absolutely  nothing  in  J.  ^  j^„j.k  rv<>.«»^i..i  ^.^.^n.  <.f  A^L«vni>«^ 

your  conduct  against  the  sacred  oanoM,  but,  on  the  the  death  of  several  pei^js  at  Acapuloo. 

contrary,  we  1'iave  observed  that  you  have  acted  Among  the  emment  Catholios  who  died  aur- 
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lug  the  year  were  Cardinals  Tarquini  and  An- 
toniacci,  recently  promoted ;  Cardinal  Barna- 
bo  (Febraary  24th),  who  had  long  been  pre- 
fect of  the  Propaganda,  in  which  position  he 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Franchi ;  Mgr. 
M^rode ;  Brother  Philippe  (January  8th), 
Superior  of  thS  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools;  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Etienne,  Superior 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity ;  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt,  leader 
of  the  German  Catholics ;  Madame  Josephine 
Gretz  (January  4thX  Superior-General  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  and  the  Oratorian, 
Augustine  Theiner,  historian  and  antiquary 
(August  9th),  who  had,  however,  become  susr 
pected  during  the  Vatican  Council,  and,  as  ap- 
peared dearly  after  his  death,  was  in  full  har- 
mony and  concert  with  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment. 

The  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land held  a  strange  position.  Though  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  and  by  Catholics  held 
to  be  no  longer  Catholics,  they  still  claimed  to 
be  Catholics,  and  in  Germany  were  recognized 
as  stlD  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
their  bishop  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  in  spite  of 
his  irregular  election  and  his  consecration  by 
a  bishop  not  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Switzerland  the  Government  recognized  them 
as  Catholics,  and  did  not  recognize  the  Catho- 
lics or  their  clergy  as  such.  Yet,  the  Old 
Catholic  body  in  Germany  had  a  distinct 
national  organization,  independent  of  all  con- 
trol, and  as  such  held  a  synod  at  Bonn,  consist- 
ing of  Bishop  Reinkens,  28  clerical  and  57  lay 
members.  To  retain  their  character  as  Catho- 
lics, they  did  not,  with  Loyson,  reject  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  use  of  Latin ;  but 
their  action  on  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
of  matrimony  was  at  variance  with  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church .  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  statement  made  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  the  whole  number  of  Old 
Catholics  in  Prussia,  including  all  the  families 
of  members,  was  17,028 ;  and  in  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, and  other  German  states,  they  were  esti- 
mated at  as  many  more ;  and  the  number  of 
priests,  81. 

RUSSIA  (Empire  of  all  the  Russias),  an  em- 
pire in  Europe  and  Asia.  Emperor,  Alexan- 
der IL,  bom  April  17  (April  29,  new  style), 
1818;  succeeded  his  father,  February  18 
(March  2),  1855 ;  crowned  at  Moscow,  August 
26  (September  7),  1866.  Sons  of  the  Emperor : 
1.  Heir-apparent,  Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom 
Febraary  26  (March  10),  1846 ;  married  No- 
vember 4,  1866,  to  Maria  Dagmar  (bora  No- 
vember 26,  1847),  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.,  of  Denmark.  (Offspring  of  the  union  are 
two  sons:  Nicholas,  bora  May  6,  1868;  and 
George,  bom  April  28,  1871.)  2.  Grand-duke 
Vladimir, bora AprillO,  1847.  8.  Grand-duke 
Alexis,  bora  January  2,  1860.  6.  Grand-duke 
Sergius,  April  29,  1867.  6.  Grand-Duke  Paul, 
born  September  1,  1860. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  great  divis- 


ions of  the  Russian  Empire  were,  according  to 
the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


PROVIXCES. 


1.  Baropean  Rasefa 

Former  kingdom  of  Po- 
land   

%  Finland 

8.  Caacasos 

4.  Siberia » 

6.  Centnl  Asia ) 


Total. 


8q.MUai. 

Popalstion. 

1,867,057 

49,169 
142.868 
178,797 

6,377,846 

68,656,884 

6,286,618 

1,888,188 

6,800,000 

i  8,827,687 

'  8,014,890 

8,609,112 

88,860,000 

T«sr. 
1867 

1874 
1872 
1871 
181)7 
1873 


Euvopean  Russia,  inclusive  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Poland,  is  divided  into  sixty  gov- 
ernments, the  area  and  population  (in  1867)  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Ankual  Otolopjedia 
for  1872. 

The  following  cities  of  Russia  have  a  popu- 
lation upward  of  100,000  inhabitants : 


St.  Fetersbniv.  0869) . .  667,086 

Moecow (1871)..  611,970 

Warsaw (1878) . .  279,603 


Odessa....  (1878)..  163,814 
Klahlner ..  (1867). .  108.048 
Blga. (1667)..  108,048 


The  official  estimate  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  1874,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor,  is  as  follows:  revenue,  689,861,656 
rubles ;  expenditure,  686,688,886  rubles :  snr- 
plos,  8,167,820  rubles. 

The  public  debt  of  Russia,  on  January  1, 
1878,  amounted  to  2,277,081,664  rubles. 

The  new  law  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Russian  army  was  proclaimed  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  dated  January  1  (January  18),  1874. 
The  armed  force  of  this  empire  consists  of  the 
standing  army  and  the  landwehr ;  the  latter 
has  to  serve  only  in  times  of  war.  The  stand- 
ing army  consists  of  land  and  naval  troops. 
The  land  army  comprises :  1.  The  regular  army, 
which  is  to  be  kept  complete  by  annual  recruit- 
ing. 2.  Of  the  reserve,  formed  of  men  who  are 
fnrloughed  until  they  are  called  upon  to  serve 
their  time.  3.  Of  Cossack  troops,  formed  of 
other  tribes.  The  landwehr  embraces  the  en- 
tire male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
not  belonging  to  the  standing  army,  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year  of  age.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  containing 
the  younger  men,  may  be  employed  to  complete 
the  standing  army.  In  times  of  peace  the  army 
will,  as  before,  consist  of  about  750,000  men ; 
in  times  of  war,  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  would  at  present  be  about 
1,520,000  in  European  Russia  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus, with  about  800,000  horses.  While  the 
new  law  established  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  military  service,  it  reserved  to  the 
Government  the  power  of  determining  onnu- 
ally  how  many  of  the  able-bodied  men  who 
have  attained  the  proper  age  are  to  be  actually 
selected  for  military  service.  Assuming  all 
those  obliged  to  serve  to  be  actually  draughted 
into  the  army,  the  prospect  would  be  an  alarm- 
ing one  indeed,  if  the  40,000,000  Germans 
under  the  ban  of  universal  conscription  easily 
supply  130,000  recruits  a  year,  70,000,000  Rus- 
sians, when  subject  to  the  same  rigimey  will 
yield  a  total  of  227,000,    This  is  exactly  twice 
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the  number  of  the  recruits  enlisted  at  the  old 
average  rate  of  fonr  in  each  thousand  males. 
Again,  each  man  under  the  new  law  being 
obliged  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  active 
service  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  this, 
after  the  first  fifteen  years  are  over,  and  ever 
after,  would  place  a  force  of3, 405,000  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ozar.  Deducting  those  who  die, 
or  are  invalided,  there  still  remains  the  fearful 
figure  of  something  like  3,000,000  soldiers.  Or, 
if  the  Government  have  not  the  money  and  ne- 
cessary number  of  officers  to  carry  out  the  law 
to  its  full  extent,  there  will  still  be  2,000,000. 

The  following  particulars  on  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  Navy  in  1874  are  given  by  a  Rus- 
sian naval  journal : 

The  total  nttmber  of  ships-of-war  in  Bussian  waters 
is  225 ;  89  of  which  are  iron-olada,  and  they  carry  921 
guns.  Their  total  burden  amounts  to  172,401  tons, 
and  their  steam-power  to  81,978  horses.  The  per- 
BoiMd  oonsiBts  of  1,805  officers  (including  81  ad- 
mirals), 618  pilots,  210  artillery  engineers,  145  marine 
engineers,  545  mechanical  engineers,  56  marine  archi- 
tects, 297  admiralty  officials,  860  suigeons,  480  civil 
officials^  and  24^500  subordinates  of  various  ranks. 
The  ships  are  distributed  as  follows:  In  the  Baltic 
there  are  27  iron-clads  and  110  unarmored  steamers, 
70  of  which  do  not  csrry  guns,  and  the  rest  have 
about  200  ffuna  in  all.  The  same  number  of  ffuns 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  iron-dads,  four  of  which  are 
still  in  course  of  conBtruction.  The  Black  Sea  fleet 
consists  of  two  iron-clads  and  29  unarmored  steamers. 
The  iron-clads  are  armed  with  four  guns,  and  the 
other  steamers,  except  four  which  do  not  carry  guns, 
with  45.  In  the  Caspian  there  are  20  unarmored 
steamers,  one  of  which  is  in  course  of  construction, 
and  nine  are  without  guns ;  the  rest  have  45  guns  in 
all.  The  Siberian  flotilla  consists  of  88  steamers, 
seven  of  which  oarry^  86  guns  between  them ;  and 
the  Aral  flotilla  has  six  small  steamers,  flve  of  which 
are  armed  with  18  guns.  In  the  White  Sea  there  are 
three  ships-of-war  with  four  guns.  The  educational 
department  of  the  Bussian  Admiralty  comprises  a 
naval  school  for  266  pupils  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  sci- 
entiflo  school  for  220  pupils,  a  tralning-sohoorfor  400 
boys,  and  a  writing-school  for  150  sailors  at  Cronstadt, 
and  a  midshipmen's  school,  a  ship-building  school, 
and  a  school  for  sailors'  daughters  at  Nicolaieff.  A 
sum  of  442,951  rubles  for  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  is  included  in  the  budget  of  1874. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  the  years 
1871  and  1872  was  as  follows : 

I.   WITH  EUBOPB,   ETO. 


II.    WITH  A6IA,   XTC. 


couirrRiBS. 


Turkey 

China 

Persia. 

Other  coantries. 


ToUl. 


i8ri. 


6.446 

6,594 

8,949 

10 


15,999 


lari. 


6,275 

8,016 

4,^25 

90 


19,285 


isri. 


8,468 

8,481 

1,489 

5S8 


8,908 


i»ra. 


1,688 

l,f 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1872  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : 


nimBD. 

CLBABKD. 

FORTS. 

U4«B. 

B^ImL 

Totel. 

BallMk. 

TvtaL 

Baltic  Sea 

White  Sea 

Black  Sea 

4,100 

896 

1,684 

1,610 

888 

9,016 

6,710 

711 

8,660 

6,271 

789 

2,991 

S 
7S9 

63^ 

741 

9JBm 

Total,  18n. . . 
"      1871... 

6.062 
6,964 

4,009 
5,999 

laOTl 
12.956 

8.961 
ia9G9 

1,118 
IJttO 

ia044 
IXVlt 

COUNTRIES. 


Oermany , 

Great  Britain , 

Prance , 

Anstro  •  Hungarian 

Hooarcby 

Turkey 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Deomark 

Greece 

Houmania 

Portugal 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


IMFORTS. 

XXPOBTS. 

18T1. 

isra. 

1871. 

> 

162,717 

171.898 

74,911 

77,819 

97,284 

190.067 

171,778 

148,806 

19,406 

18,899 

88,978 

29,881 

16,748 

23,786 

18,860 

19,659 

11.678 

18,709 

10,190 

6,038 

4,916 

6.261 

9,648 

6.907 

6,178 

6,as8 

14,884 

7,487 

10,456 

12,778 

8,4e9 

8,980 

1,484 

648 

878 

109 

4,167 

4,423 

4,963 

6,443 

868 

404 

2,607 

6,808 

8,767 

8,411 

1.867 

1,836 

8,444 

4,003 

9,428 

2,868 

612 

436 

658 

670 

16,970 

12,895 

865 

1,078 

8,948 

19,878 

1,490 

1,689 

806,997 

418,678 

858,768 

811.668 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1874,  waa  composed 
of  2,504  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  harden  of 
260,292  lasts,  among  which  there  were  227 
steamers.  Incladed  in  this  number  are  826 
vessels  of  Finland,  of  128,836  lasts. 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operatipn  on  Jan- 
narj  1,  1874,  amounted  to  16,800  kilometres. 
At  the  close  of  the  jear  1872  the  telegraph- 
lines  in  operation  had  an  aggregate  length  ef 
72,084  kilometres,  while  the  length  of  wire  was 
145,856  kilometres. 

An  imperial  nkase,  dated  March  9  (new  style 
21),  1874,  regulates  the  administration  of  the 
"  Transcaspian  Territory." 

This  new  Russian  acquisition  oomprises  the  whole 
of  the  country  between  the  khanates  of  Khtva  and 
Bokhara  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  extends  north- 
ward  as  fiir  as  Mertvy  Tultnk,  southward  to  the  At- 
trek  (which  is  to  be  the  Russo-Persian  frontier), 
eastward  to  the  borders  of  the  khanate  of  Rhira, 
and  westward  to  the  Caspian,  including  the  islands 
of  Kulaly.  Sviatoi,  etc  The  governor  of  the  new 
territory  is  to  be  subordinate  in  all  things  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Caucasus,  and  his  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Krasnovodsk.  There  will  also  be 
a  sub-district,  with  Alezandrovsk  as  its  capital .   The 

governor  will  be  assisted  in  his  administntive 
uties  by  a  physician,  an  engineer,  a  topographer, 
and  interpreters,  and  a  physician  will  also  be  at- 
tached to  his  deputy  at  Alexandrovsk.  The  Bns- 
sian  population  m  the  new  territory  will  be  gi3v- 
emed  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire, 
but  special  reprnlations  are  laid  down  for  the  native 
population.  The  latter  are  to  be  divided  into  lancer 
and  smaller  communities  severally  called  "  volosts^' 
and^'auls." 

The  treaty  between  Russia  and  Bokhara, 
concluded  on  October  10,  1878,*  did  not,  as 
was  at  first  announced,  turn  over  to  Bokhara 
the  whole  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Khiva  to 
Russia,  but  only  a  few  isolated  patches  of  pas- 
ture-land on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu.  The 
real  oasis  on  that  side  of  the  river  which  is 
north  of  Meschekli  remained  in  the  poeBeasioo 
and  was  organized  into  the  circle  (province) 
of  Amu  Darya,  which  is  subordinate  to  the 

Gk>vernor-General  of  Russian  Toorkistan. 

— — *  ■■..--....         , .  ■  ■  ■  IP 
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The  marriage  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  a  belief  in  a  serionB  disagreement  having  taken 
Emperor,  the  Grand-dachess  Marie  Alezan-  place.  When  the  reports  about  negotiations 
drovna,  bom  October  17,  1858,  with  Alfred,  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  concemiDg 
Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  Queen  Yic-  the  retrocession  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark  and 
toria  of  Great  Britain,  took  place  on  January  the  entrance  of  the  entire  Danish  kingdom 
23,  1874.  There  were  two  marriage  cere-  into  the  German  Empire  was  under  discussion, 
monies,  one  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  G0U9  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  many  other 
the  Eastern  Ohuroh,  and  one  of  the  Anglican.  Russian  papers,  had  articles  strongly  advocat- 
The  Russian  ceremony,  which  is  very  long,  oc-  ing  the  continuance  of  Danish  independence, 
cupied  about  two  hours ;  when  it  was  over,  *^  So  long,"  an  article  of  the  O0I08  says,  *'  as 
the  pair  passed  from  the  Russian  church  to  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Alexander  Hall,  close  by,  where  the  short-  Denmark,  it  is  practically  a  free  and  open  sea. 
er  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dean  Stanley,  Should  Germany  command  the  Sound,  the  Bal- 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  the  tic  would  virtually  become  German  property, 
resident  clergyman,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil  Such  an  important  change  Europe  does  not 
of  the  dean  at  Oxford.  The  two  ceremonies  wish,  and  will  not  allow.  German  statesmen 
took  place  under  one  roof,  and  the  interval  ought  to  know  that  even  the  raising  of  this 
between  them  was  but  short.  The  marriage  question  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 
ceremonies  were  followed  at  four  oVlock  by  a  German  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were 
great  wedding  banquet.  The  celebration  of  unMendly  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Prince 
the  marriage  was  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Bismarck,  attributed  a  grav^  significance  to 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Arthur  of  Great  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  to  roc- 
Britain,  and  the  crown-prince  and  the  crown-  ogni2e  the  Government  of  the  Spanish  Repub- 
princess  of  the  German  Empire.  Enthusiastic  lie,  when  most  of  the  European  Governments 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  marriage  took  followed  Germany  in  this  question,  and  to  a 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  most  of  personal  letter  addressed  by  the  Czar  to  Don 
the  governments  the  nobility  gave  valuable  Carlos.  The  Governments  of  both  Germany 
wed£ng-presents ;  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and  Russia  officially  denied,  however,  that  the 
the  municipal  corporations  did  the  same ;  and  friendly  relations  existing  between  them  had 
large  sums  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  in  the  least  been  afifected. 
of  endowing  educational  and  charitable  in-  In  Asiatic  politics  the  rival  interests  of  Rus- 
stitutes,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Duke  or  the  sia  and  England  are  too  antagonistic  to  be  per- 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Before  the  duke  re-  manently  ^ected  by  the  new  tie  of  relation- 
turned  with  his  bride  to  England,  St.  Peters-  ship  connecting  the  sovereign  families.  Though 
burg  was  visited,  on  February  13th,  by  the  no  unpleasant  complications  of  any  Idnd  arose 
Emperor  of  Austria.  At  the  festivities  which  during  the  year,  it  was  not  doubted  that  each 
were  given  in  his  honor,  the  Emperor  as  well  power,  at  more  than  one  point,  endeavored  to 
.is  the  Czar  bore  public  testimony  to  the  friend-  counteract  the  influence  of  the  other.  (See 
ly  relations  now  existing  between  these  two  Afohastistan,  and  Kasbqab.)  At  the  close 
Governments  as  weU  as  with  Germany  and  of  the  year  it  was  feared  that  the  warlike 
Great  Britain.  The  same  assurance  was  re-  preparations  made  by  China  for  the  reconquest 
peatedly  given  during  the  visits  which  the  of  Kashgar  might  lead  to  difficulties  between 
Czar  in  May,  June,  and  July,  made  to  Germany  China  and  Russia. 

and  England.    He  started  for  his  journey  on  An  invitation  was  issued  from  Rusna  to  the 

May  Ist,  going  first  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  other  powers  of  Europe  to  send  delegates  to  an 

was  present'  at  the  maariage  of  his  niece,  the  International  Conference,  which  was  to  consult 

Grand-duchess  Vera ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  on  the  best  means  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 

England,  and  lastly  to  Ems,  where  he  took  the  war.    The  invitation  was  generally  accepted, 

waters  with  the  German  Emperor.  His  return  though  with  connderable  reluctance  by  Eng- 

to  Russia  took  place  early  in  July.  land,  and  the  conference  was  held  in  August, 

Owing  to  the  good  understanding  established  at  Brussels  (<m  BxLorcjM). 

between   the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  The  emigration  of  Tartars  from  the  Crimea, 

Vienna,  the  Russian  Government  gave  orders  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  still 

for    tlie    discontinuance  of   the   fortification  continued  in  1874,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 

works  in  progress  at  Dnbno  and  Ossovieco,  authorities  to  prevent  it  proved  quite  fruitless; 

begun  some  time  ago  with  much  display  and  The  emigrants  decided  beforehand  where  they 

expense.  The  reason  officially  stated  was  finan-  were  to  embark,  and  they  then  proceeded  in 

cial  considerations,  but  the  true  reason  was  such  numbers,  by  small  boats,  to  the  Turkish 

sought  for  abroad  in  the  better  understanding  ships,  which  lay  waiting  for  them,  that  the 

established  between  the  two  courts.    The  new  Russian   coast-guardsmen   could  do  nothing 

fortifications  are  situated  near  the  Austrian  against  them.    It  would  be  easy  to  put  an  end 

frontier.  to  the  exodus  with  a  single  Russian  cruiser ; 

The  intimate  relations  between  the  Govern-  but  the  Government  did  not  seem  disposed  to 

ments  of  Russia  and  Germany  remained  undis-  adopt  this  course,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 

tarbed,  although  many  papers  of  both  coun-  Government  did  not  care  about  retaining  a 

tries  tried,  on  two  different  occasions,  to  spread  population  whicb,  on  account  of  its  religion. 
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coald  never  be  amalgamated  with  the  Russian  tion  at  Warsaw,  which  was  to  have  remained 

nationality.     From  an  agricnltnral  point  of  open  till  the  27th,  was  suddenly  closed  by  the 

view,  however,  this  emigration  en  mane  is  a  police.     This  measure  was  attributed  to  the 

great  evU.  discovery  that  the  Polish  nobility  from  Posen, 

Besides  the  Tartars  who  emigrate  to  Turkey,  who  attended  it  in  strong  force,  took  no  in- 

Russia  is  losing  a  large  number  of  Mennonites,  terest  in  the  exhibition  itself,  but  fonnd  in  it 

who   have   arranged   an  emigration   to  the  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  diaaffectioa 

United  States  of  America,  as  the  Russian  Gov-  toward  Prussia. 

ernment  is  unwilling  to  exempt  them  from  The  breach  between  Poles  and  Russians  was 

military  service,  to  which  they  have  religious  once  more  widened  by  a  churcK  movement 

objections.    (See  Msstnonttss.)  among  the  United  Greeks  of  Poland^  which, 

Field-Marshal  Count  Berg,  for  many  years  after  having  long  been  planned,  began  at  the 
the  Governor  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  close  of  the  year  to  tiuce  definite  ahape.  A 
died  on  January  18th,  and  was  buried  with  numl)er  of  congregations,  headed  by  their 
full  military  honors,  the  funeral  services  being  priests,  declared  their  secession  from  the  corn- 
attended  by  the  Emperor,  the  Czarevitch,  and  munion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
several  of  the  Grand-dukes.  In  his  place,  their  desire  to  join  the  state  Church  of  Russia. 
A^utant-General  Kotzebue,  Governor  of  New  According  to  Polish  accounts,  the  Rossian  Got- 
Russia  and  Bessarabia,  was  appointed  com-  ernment  had  had  recourse  to  the  most  ou^ 
mander-in-chief  and  governor-general  at  War-  rageous  acts  of  cruelty  to  coerce  priests  and 
saw.  Perfect  quiet  prevailed  in  Poland  congregations  into  this  move,  which,  according 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  to  the  Kussians,  was,  on  the  contrary,  entirely 
October  an  international  agricultural  exhibl-  voluntary. 

S 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  or  HAWAIIAN  years  alter  Cook,  thought  the  latter  over-esti- 

ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  mated  the  number  of  inhabitants.  On  the  other 

Paciiio  Ocean,  and  governed  by  a  king.    Area,  hand,  however,  there  are  important  reasons  to 

7,629  square  miles;  population  in  1872, 56,897,  assume  that  Cook^s  estimate  is  entitled  to  be 

of  whom  49,044  were  natives,  889  Americans,  thought  correct. 

1,988  Chinese,  2,689  Europeans,  and  1,485  of  On  November  17th  the  King,  with  a  large 

mixed  descent    The  capital,  Honolulu,  had,  in  suite,  embarked  on  board  the  American  frigate 

1872,  14,852  inhabitants.    King,  Kalukaua  I.,  Benicia,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  A 

son  of  Kapaakeen,  born  November  16,  1886 ;  month  before,  commissioners  had  been  sent  to 

elected  King  February  12, 1874.    The  Govern-  Washington,  to  arrange  with  the  Government 

ment  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  present  of  the  United  States  a  treaty  of  reciprocity, 

constitution  having  been  proclaimed  by  King  During  the  absence  of  the  King,  Prince  Leleio- 

Kamehameha  V.  on  August  20,  1864^    For  the  hoku  acted  as  regent.    The  £ing  arrived  at 

discussion  of  important  questions,  the  King  San  Francisco  on  December  4tb.    The  Presi- 

must  convoke  a  secret  council,  consisting  of  dent,  who  had  been  informed  by  telegraph  of 

the  ministers,  the  governors  of  the  principal  the  arrival  of  the  King,  replied,  in  the  same 

islands,  of  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  way,  that  he  anticipated  with  great  pleasure 

sixteen  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  select-  the  opportunity  of  a  special  greeting,  and  as- 

ed  from  natives,  and  one-half  from  naturalized  sured  his  Highness  of  the  sincete  friendship 

foreigners.    The  revenue  for  the  period  from  which,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the 

April  1, 1872,  to  March  81, 1874,  amounted  to  United  States,  he  felt  for  his  Royal  Highness. 

$1,136,524,  the  expenditure  to  $1,192,512.  The  The  King  reached  Washington  on  December 

public  debt  on  March  81, 1874,  was  $856,050.  12th,  where  he  was  formally  presented  to  the 

The  total  imports  in  1873  amounted  to  $1,849,-  President  on  the  15th,  and  welcomed  by  Con- 

000 ;  the  exports  to  $2,128,000 ;  the  vessels  gress  on  the  18th.    The  King  subsequently  ris- 

entering  the  port  of  Honolulu  consisted  of  106  ited  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  citiea  of  the 

commercial  vessels,  tonnage  62,089,  and  63  Eastern  States, 

whalers.  The   total  membership   of  the  Protestant 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  con-  Churches  in  1873  was  12,283,  the  large  ma- 

tinued  to  decrease  rapidly.    In  1779  Captain  jority  of  whom  are  Congregationalist.     The 

Cook  placed  it  at  400,000 ;  in  1828  it  was  first  Protestant  missionaries   arrived    in  the 

estimated  by  American  missionaries  at  only  islands  from  America,  in  1820.     The  whole 

142,000.     According  to  the  ofllcial  censuses,  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Hawaiian 

taken  at  different  periods,  the  population  de-  Protestant  Churches  from  that  time  to  the  end 

creased  from  1832  to  1872  as  follows :  In  1832,  of  1875  was  67,792.  A  French  Catholic  mission 

180,815;  in  1836,  108,579;  in  1850,  84,164;  was  estoblished  in  Honolulu  in  1827.    In  1829 

in  1853,  73,138;  in  1860,  69,800;   in  1864,  the  Government  directed  the  Catholic  priests 

69,800 ;  in  1866,  58,765 ;  in  1872, 56,891.   Cap-  to  close  their  chapels,  but  in  1839  it  was  pre- 

tain  Vancouver,  who  visited  the  islands  fifteen  vailed  upon  by  tibe  influence  of  France  to  de- 
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clare  the  Oatbolio  reli(]^on  free  to  all.    Accord-  States,  for  contributing  to  the  laying  of  a  cable 

ing  to  the  official  census  of  1858,  there  were  from  California  to  Japan,  and  for  contracting 

in  the  islands  11,401  Catholics,  bj  the  side  of  a  loan  of  $1,000,000. 

36,840  Protestants  and  2,778  Mormons.    In  SMITH,  Gsbbit,  an  American  philanthro- 

1874  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  pist,  reformer,  and  statesman,  born  in  Utica, 

Islands  claimed  a  Catholic  population  of  24,-  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1797;  died  in  New  York  City, 

000,   while  of  the  remainder,  according   to  December  28, 1874.    He  was  the  second  son 

their  statements,  28,000  belonged  to  the  **  sev-  of  Peter  Smith,  at  one  time  a  partner  of  John 

eral  sects  of  Methodists,  Anglicans,  and  Mor-  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur-trade,  and  subsequently 

inons,"  and  the  others  were  pagans.      The  tlie  largest  landholder  in  New  York.    Gerrit 

Sandwich  Islands  were  made  a  vicariate  apos-  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N. 

tolic  in  1846.     The  number  of  churches  in  Y.,  graduating  in  1818  with  the  highest  honors 

1874  was  about  60.  of  his  class,  and  the  same  year  married  the 

King  Lunalilo  I.  died  February  12,  1874.  daughter  of  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  the 
Leaving,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  no  president  of  the  college.  She  lived  less  than  a 
heirs,  &e  choice  of  a  new  sovereign  fell,  by  year.  Whenhe  attained  his  mtgority  his  father 
the  terms  of  the  Hawaiian  Constitution,  to  the  presented  to  him  as  a  birthday  gifb,  a  deed  of 
Legislative  Assembly ^nd  two  candidates  were  the  entire  town  of  Florence,  in  Oneida  County, 
put  forward— Queen  Emma,  well  known  both  During  his  college  course  he  gained  a  high 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  who  was  reputation  both  as  a  student  and  an  orator, 
supported  by  the  foreign  party,  and  was  looked  and  he  retained  it  amid  all  his  cares  and  his 
upon  as  the  candidate  favored  by  the  English ;  manifold  business.  He  studied  law  and  was 
and  David  Kalukaua,  representative  of  the  admitted  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  the  better 
national  party,  and  also  regarded  as  the  Amer-  manage  the  vast  interests  confided  to  his  care, 
ican  candidate.  The  death  of  Lunalilo,  the  and  also  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  the  poor 
late  King,  occurred  just  after  the  biennial  and  the  unfortunate.  As  soon  as  he  left  col- 
election  for  delegates  to  the  Legislative  Assem-  lege,  and  perhaps  even  before,  he  was  em- 
bly ;  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ployed  in  the  management  of  his  father^s  im- 
the  kingdom,  the  successful  candidates,  with  a  mense  landed  estates,  buying  and  selling,  and 
single  exception,  were  natives,  using  the  cry  so  satisfactory  was  his  management  that  very 
of  *^  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians ! ''  The  most  soon  his  father  gave  the  entire  business  into 
prominent  of-  these  native  members,  the  be-  his  hands,  and  made  him,  though  the  younger 
fore-mentioned  David  Kalukaua,  had  been  son,  the  executor  of  his  will.  He  was  a  model 
Lunalilo's  rival  at  the  previous  election  to  the  business-man ;  systematic,  prompt,  and  exact, 
throne,  and  now  came  forward  again.  A  He  was  infiexibly  honest  and  trustworthy :  it 
proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  is  related  of  him  that  in  1887,  finding  himself 
Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Kamehameha  V.,  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  impossibility  of 
by  whose  influence  the  mission  of  the  Angli-  making  collections,  and  in  danger  of  being 
can  Church  was  established  at  Honolulu,  and  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  valuable  property,  he 
who  now,  in  declaring  herself  a  candidate  for  applied  to  his  father ^s  and  his  own  friend,  John 
the  sovereignty,  called  *'  her  loyal  people  "  to  Jacob  Astor,  for  a  loan  of  $250,000,  giving  his 
rally  round  her.  verbal  promise  to  execute  mortgages  on  certain 

But,  as  the  day  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  tracts  of  land  as  security  for  its  repayment, 

proceed  to  the  election  approached,  it  occurred  For  the  only  time  in  his  life  the  cautious  old 

to  thoughtful  and  intellectual  observers  that  if  merchant   paid  over  to  him,   on   his  verbal 

EmmA  was  elected  the  kingdom  would  have  promise,  the  sum  for  which  he  asked,  and  re- 

^*  Church  and  state  united,  and  the  throng  of  quired  no  memorandum  even  of  the  transao- 

evils  and  expenses  which  such  a  union  woidd  tion.    Mr.  Smith,  on  his  return  to  Peterboro', 

bring  with  it ;  ^'  and,  finally,  American  sym-  immediately  executed  the  mortgages  and  had 

pathies  were,  as  a  rule,  on  the  side  of  Kalu-  them  recorded,  but  through  the  negligence  of 

kaua,  and  English  sympathies  on  that  of  Queen  the  county  clerk  the  papers  were  pigeon-holed, 

Emma.    The  votes  of  the  Assembly  went  in  forgotten,  and  not  forwarded;  and  it  was  not  till 

favor  of  Kalukaua.  six  months  later  that  Mr.  Astor  wrote,  saying 

In  October  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  the  he  thought  it  was  time  the  mortgages  were 
King  appointed  W.  L.  Green,  ^nister  of  For-  sent  on.  But  while  thus  judicious  in  his  pur- 
eign  Affairs ;  W.  L.  Mochonera,  Minister  of  the  chases  of  land,  the  conviction  had  been  for 
Interior;  J.  S.  Walker,  Minister  of  Finances,  years  fastening  itself  upon  Mr.  Smithes  mind 
and  R.  H.  Stanley,  Attorney  -  General ;  be-  that  landed  monopoly  was  a  wrong  to  the  land- 
aides,  W.  P.  Nood,  W.  0.  Parker,  and  W.  J.  less.  Inl842,  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land 
Smith  were  appointed  Councilors  of  State  and  in  forty-two  out  of  the  nxty  (fifty-nine  at  that 
J.  K.  Boyd,  Chamberlain.  time)  counties  of  the  State,  he  proceeded  to 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature,  which  closed  its  give  away  200,000  acres,  mostly  in  parcels  of 

sessions  in  September,  passed,  among  others,  about  fifty  acres,  to  deserving  poor  white  and 

laws  for  promoting  immigration,  for  a  better  black  men  in  these  various  counties,  and  in 

irrigation  of  the  country,  for  tne  conclusion  many  cases  aiding  them  in  erecting  cheap  but 

of  a  new  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  comfortable  houses  on  their  littie  farms.    He 
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required  them  to  live  on  their  lands,  not  nsoallj  amonnt  of  property  he  left  at  death,  and  ret 

a  diffioult  condition.  In  distributing  these  lands  his  estate  was  inventoried  at  over  a  imiTioo 

he  had  in  everj  case  a  committee  selected  of  dollars. 

those  who  resided  near  his  property.  A  small  As  a  politician  and  statesman  Mr.  Smith's 
portion  of  this  land  was  bestowed  on  institu-  course  was  for  most  of  his  life  influenoed  br 
tioDs  of  learning  and  charity,  such  as  the  Or-  his  reformatory  views,  though  in  early  life  lie 
phan  Asylum  at  Oswego,-  which  he  founded  was  very  active  as  an  anti-mason.  In  185^ 
and  maintained,  Hamilton  College,  etc.,  etc.  many  of  the  voters  of  Madison  and  Oswego 
At  a  later  period  (about  1857)  he  established  Counties  of  both  parties  united  in  inviting  hiin 
a  farming  region  in  Essex  County  for  colored  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congren.  The 
people,  and  presented  John  Brown,  of  Ossa-  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  each  nominated  a 
watomie,  with  a  farm  there,  that  he  might  cancUdate,  but  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  over 
teach  the  colored  men  how  to  till  their  land  in  both.  Mr.  Smith  remained  in  Cangress  oolj 
a  northern  clime.  His  gifts  of  land  as  well  as  through  the  first  or  long  session,  his  health 
of  money  were  continued  through  his  life,  so  being  somewhat  infirm,  and  he  anxious  to  re* 
that  at  his  death  he  retained  scarcely  an  eighth  turn,  untrammeled  byofiice,  to  his  labors  in 
of  his  original  magnificent  estate.  But  vast  as  the  cause  of  reform.  While  in  Congreas  he  was 
was  his  property,  it  did  not  wholly  occupy  his  active,  and  advocated,  almost  single-handed, 
time  or  his  strength.  By  the  very  constitu-  his  views  on  slavery,  temperance,  hcHuestesdi. 
tion  of  his  mind  he  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  Nebraska  bOl 
reformer.  His  second  marriage,  which  took  In  1859  his  previous  intimacy  with  John 
place  about  1824,  was  to  a  Miss  Fitzhugh,  of  Brown,  of  Osaawatomie,  and  the  fact  that  be 
Maryland,  whose  father  was  a  slave-holder ;  had  given  him,  as  he  gave  to  almost  all  wbo 
Mrs.  Smith  survived  her  husband  but  two  applied  to  him,  pecuniary  aid,  led  to  severe  de- 
months.  By  this  marriage  he  was  brought  nunciations  of  Mr.  Smith  as  being  implicated 
into  contact  and  ijpquaintance  with  American  with  Brown  in  the  Harper^s  Ferry  afilur.  As 
slavery,  and  at  once  he  sought  some  method  a  matter  of  fact,  though  knowing  Brown  ^ 
of  ameliorating  its  evils.  At  first  he  believed  plans  only  in  part,  Mr.  Smith  had  earnestly 
he  had  found  ^is  in  the  plans  of  the  Coloniza-  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  them,  and  bad 
tion  Society,  and  as  early  as  1825  he  became  never  given  them  his  sanction  or  aid.  Darin? 
a  member  of  that  organization,  and  in  1826  or  the  war  Mr.  Smith  rendered  good  service  to 
1827  one  of  its  officers.  He  contributed  largely  the  Union  by  his  writings,  hb  doouenee,  his 
to  its  funds,  and  for  several  years  hoped  for  personal  infiuence,  and  his  money.  JDuringtbe 
much  benefit  to  the  African  race  from  its  period  of  reconstruction  he  pleaded  eamesllj 
measures,  but  he  withdrew  from  it  in  1835,  for  reconciliation,  but  evinced  distrust  of  the 
and  thenceforward  identified  himself  with  the  Southern  politiciana,  and  was  uncompromisiBg 
voting  portion  of  the  antislavery  party.  To  in  his  denuinds  for  the  civil  equality  of  the 
this  cause  he  gave  largely,  and  was  known  colored  race.  When  a  young  nian,  Mr.  Soiitb 
everywhere  as  the  most  pronounced,  though  became  connected  with  the  I^resbyterian 
perhaps  the  most  genial,  of  its  advocates.  His  Church,  and  in  later  years  the  church  inPet^- 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  temperance  was  boro^  was  greatly  dependent  upon  him.  Aboot 
hardly  less  ardent— oertainly  not  less  perma-  1850  his  views  on  religious  subjects,  as  be 
nent.  He  was  also  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  himself  phrased  it,  were  ^^  modified,  enUrged. 
use  of  tobacco,  and  published  and  circulated  and  changed."  His  new  belief  found  form 
tracts  against  it.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  in  the  religion  of  Nature,  or  what  he  called 
peace,  heartily  labored  for  the  emancipation  '*  Bationalism."  Mr.  Smithes  hospitalitj  a: 
of  woman  from  the  legal  disabilities  which  Peterboro'  was  literally  baroniaL  A  score  of 
formerly  enthralled  her,  in  the  holding  of  guests  was  not  unusual  at  his  table,  and  ererr 
property  etc.,  and  eventually  included  su&age  room  in  his  house  was  filled  for  weeks  at  a 
in  the  catalogue  of  her  rights.  He  sought  time  by  persons  not  connected  with  him  br 
most  earnestly  for  reform  in  the  management  blood  or  marriage,  a  migority  of  them  self-in- 
of  prisons  and  houses  of  detention,  and  aided  vited.  The  black  man  and  the  white  were 
largely  in  the  establishment  of  juvenile  re-  equal  guests  at  his  board,  and  their  vints  were 
formatories.  He  promoted  education,  in  the  never  shortened  or  hurried  by  the  generom 
public  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college,  host.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  ready  and  aomewhat 
giving  largely  both  in  lands  and  money  to  all  voluminous  writer;  but  many  of  his  publica- 
grades  of  schools.  To  Hamilton  College,  his  tions,  having  accomplished  an  ephemml  pur- 
alma  mater^  he  gave  liberal  donations  of  lands,  pose,  have  been  so  thoroughly  lost  that  tbeir 
and,  on  two  occasions,  $10,000  in  money ;  and  titles  cannot  now  be  recalled.  Of  his  monr 
to  several  of  the  Western  institutions  nearly  as  important  works  the  following  are  the  princi- 
much.  To  hospitals  orphan  asylums,  homes  pal:  ^^  Speeches  in  Congress '' .(1850) ;  ''Ser- 
for  the  aged  and  feeble,  insane  asylums,  mons  and  Speeches  by  Gerrit  Smith "  (1861) ; 
churches,  libraries,  etc.,  his  bounty  was  un-  "  The  Theologies  "  (1866) ;  "  Naturals  Theol- 
ceasing  in  its  fiow,  and  generous  and  often  mu-  ogy'*  (1867);  "Letter  from  Grerrit  Smith  to 
nifioent  in  its  amount.  His  charities  bestowed  Albert  Barnes  ^'  (1868) ;  and  a  pamphlet  on 
during  his  life  were  more  than  eight  times  the  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  schools  (1873). 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA.    The  Legislature  of  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of 

this  State  closed  its  session  of  1873-74  hy  final  the  prinoipal  are  secured  hj  the  levy  of  an  an- 

a^joomment  on  the  17th  of  March,  having  nual  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  the 

continued  sitting  for  about  five  months.    About  taxable  property  of  the  State,  which  declara- 

270  acts  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed  dur-  tion  shall  be  considered  a  contract  between 

ing  that  time,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  the  State  and  every  holder  of  the  said  bonds 

are  special  laws.    Among  the  acts  and  reso*  and  stocks, 

lutions  of  a  public  character  are* the  following :  It  provides  also  that  the  principal  of  the 

Two  joint  resolutions  proposing  amendments  debt,  as  reduced,  shall  be  payable  within  twenty 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  to  be  voted  years,  reckoned  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1874; 
upon  by  the  people  at  the  general  election  next  and  in  the  mean  time  bear  six  per  cent,  in- 
following  ;  the  object  of  one  of  them  being  *^  to  terest,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  1st  of 
insert  a  clause  in  the  organic  law  forbidding  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  at  the  State 
the  increase  of  the  debts  of  counties,  cities,  and  Treasury,  and  at  a  place  in  New  York  to  be 
towns;  "  of  the  other,  "to  limit  to  two  years  designated  by  the  financial  Board;  that  the 
theterm  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  new  issue  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock 
Controller-General,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-  shall  be  of  convenient  denominations,  but  of 
General,  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  uniform  design  and  appearance ;  shall  be  dated 
Instruction."  January  1,  1874 ;  the  first  coupon  shall  be  pay- 

"  An  act  to  repeal  section  4  of  an  act  en-  able  July  1,  1874,  and  all  coupons  shall  be  re- 
titled  '  An  act  to  relieve  the  State  of  South  ceivable  for  all  taxes  during  the  year  in  which 
Carolina  of  all  liability  for  its  guarantee  of  the  they  mature,  except  the  tax  for  the  public 
bonds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  schools;  and  that  the  said  bonds  and  certifi- 
by  providing  for  the  securing  and  destruction  cates  of  stock  shall  be  exchangeable  the  one 
of  the  same,' "  was  approved  March  2,  1872.  for  the  other. 

^^  An  act  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  The  act  designates  the^  State  officers  who 

debt,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  shall  issue,  sign,  and  countersign  the  new  cer- 

same,"  commonly  called  "  The  Funding  Bill,"  tificates  of  stocks  and  bonds ;  pledges  the  faith, 

seems  to  be  most  noteworthy  among  the  laws  funds,  and  credit  of  the  State  solemnly  to  the 

enacted  during  the  session  of  1878-'74,  on  ac-  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal 

count  of  its  import  as  well  as  its  present  and  at  their  stated  times,  respectively,  and  that  a 

prospective  consequences.    The  act  enumerates  fund  shall  be  provided  for  that  purpose* 

all  the  outstanding  State  bonds  issued,  under  In  the  second  month  of  the  session  the  fol- 

the  acts  of  1888  and  afterward  till  March  1,  lowing  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by 

1870,  inclusive,  amounting  to  $8,427,844.51,  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  affiairs 

and  the  certificates  of  stock  issued  under  the  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  and  acted  upon : 

^^  ^^r}n^\^..^^  raccessive  years   down   to  whereas,  It  is  reported  that  the  assets  of  the  Bauk 

March  23,  1869,  and  one  issued  under  act  of  ©f  the  State  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 

1794,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,438,-  that  the  receiver  thereof  has  not  made  the  report  re- 

782.84,  both  classes  making  a  total  of  $9,866,-  H^^^'e^  of  him  by  order  of  the  court ;  and  whereas 

627  85  •   reroffniriifl  thpm  nn  valid  Rfatfl  ohli/TA-  the  holders  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State  debt  have 

0. /.<JD ,  recognizes  tnem  as  vaiia  btate  oDiiga-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

tions  for  one-half  their  nominal  value;  and  besatisfied  by  a  prompt  administration  of  its  aflfairs, 

provides  for  the  funding  of  their  amount  thus  now  delayed  from  some  unforeseen  cause  :  therefore, 

reduced,  and  canceling  the  old  certificates  of  be  it 

stocks  and  bonds  by  givins  new  ones  upon  JSl«o/t>«f  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sen- 

their  being  Bnrrendered  to  the  State  at  that  SnrHorSiieprrnrtwrL^dflv^Sn^ 

rate.     It  provides  also  tor  the  fnnding  of  the  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  with  authority  to  thor- 

interest  accrued  upon  the  said  bonds  and  stocks  oughly  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the 

for  about  three  years  up  to  January  1,  1874;  State,  and  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  or- 

which,  added  to  the  principal,  makes  the  nom-  ^^^^  ^<>  "^V^  *o  ^^^  ^t°f™^  A8seml>ly  at  the  earli- 

inal  debt  of  the  Stat^  $11,480,033.91,  and  the  ««t^^Pr'«^ticable  moment  the  condition  of  the  said 

actual,  as  reduced  and  funded,  $5,740,016.95. 

The  act  mentions  another  class  of  outstand-  The  committee  appointed  to  perform  the 

ing  State  bonds,  called  "  conversion  bonds,"  duty  specified  in  the  foregoing  resolution  be- 

amounting  to  $5,965,000,  and  these  it  wholly  gan  their  work  on  the  23d  of  December,  1873, 

rejects  as  not  valid  State  obligations,  enacting  and  attended  to  it  in  Columbia  and  Charleston, 

as  follows:  "That  the  bonds  known  as  con-  where  the  bank  is  located,  for  two  months, 

version  bonds,  amounting  to  $5,965,000,  and  with  but  little  success,  owing  to  their  inability 

which  were  put  upon  the  market  without  any  to  obtain  the  information  required  of  those 

authority  of  law,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  who  had  successively  managed  the  affairs  of 

declared  to  be,  absolutely  null  and  void."  the  bank,  or  been  connected  with  it  in  any 

The  act  provides  that  the  new  certificates  capacity,  and  especially  of  one  among  the  re- 

of  stocks  and  bonds  shall  bear  upon  their  ceivers  in  whose  hands  the  assets  of  the  bank 

face  the  words  "  Consolidation  Certificates  of  had  lately  been  placed. 

Stock,"  or  "  Consolidation  Bonds ;  "  shall  also  The  only  fact  ascertained  through  the  labors 

bear  upon  their  faces  the  declaration  that  the  of  this  committee  seems  to  be  the  gradual  and 

VOL.  Hv.— 49    A 
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remarkably  g^eat  diminution  of  the  bank's  as-        The   convention  met  and  was  larg^y  Hr 

sets  throngh  those  in  whose  hands  thej  were  tended,  delegates  being  present  from  aL  see- 

sncoessively  placed  since  the  late  war.    The  tions  of  the  State ;  among  them  some  wiiu 

bank  was  incorporated  in  1812,  under  an  act  and  black  Republicans. 

"  to  establish  a  bank  on  behsdf  and  for  the        The  Committee  on  Increased  Taxaticm  r^ 

benefit  of  the   State."     On  September  80,  ]3orted  the  following  resolntioDB,  as  an  appeal 

1860,  it  had  a  working  capital  of  $7,260,-  to  the  State  Legislature  for  a  remedy  lo  tike 

612.29,  its  assets  being  regarded  then  as  un-  evil  complained  of: 

questionably  good.     By  its  operations  and  in-        Seaolv^d,  That  in  this  State  taxation  has  icsued 

vestments  during  the  war,  the  bank  lost  above  the  last  point  of  endurance,  and  that  the  tu-ptren 

$8,700,000,  the  statement  of  its  president,  dated  cannot  oontinue  to  bear  the  excessive  burdeuam- 

October  1,  1866,  showing  its  assets  on  Sep-  P^!,^  yPS"^ n?w Vu  *   «  .    *    ».     v..v 

*^— u  -  o/\Ju    e4,\.  i,  *    u        V        Ao  cri/T         Beaolvsd.  That  the  most  efficient  steps  be  Ukm 

tember  30th  of  that  year  to  have  been  $8,500,  -  for  oiganiing  in  every  connty,  townshiV,  and  pre- 

000,  which  he  considered  as  good.     In  April,  oinct  m  the  State  a  Tax-payers'  Union,  to  member- 

1869,  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  taken  out  of  ship  in  which  each  tax-payer  shall  be  eligible,  tfci 

the  hands  of  its  former  officers  and  placed  in  ^^2^^^  of  which  shall  be  the  reduction  of  taxation  •.<: 

the  hands  of  a  receiver.     From  his  report  it  *^«  leg^^^^ate  amount  nec^aory  for  the  •dminiitrt. 

7i    1  "  **"^''*''^*'     *  'Y^  """  L  *^r^  XI  .  t^oB  of  the  government  and  the  honest  expenditsie 

appears  that  the  assets  of  the  bank  at  this  of  the  mon^  raised  thereby, 
time  were  less  than  $800,000,  or  less  than  one-        BeaoUe^.  That,  among  its  dntiea,  the  Tax-parea' 

fourth  of  their  amount  in  October,  1866.  Union  shall  keep  watch  upon  the  acts  of  the  §tate 

The  State  and  county  taxes  levied  on  prop-  fii<i,<»unty  officers,  and  shaU  promote  all  prcj^ 

erty  in  South  Carolina  seem  to  have  bee'n  lo  ':^:.^^^::i^^!!^7J^''^  ^^^^^"^  ^^ 
large  of  late  years  that  a  great  number  of        Betolv^,  That  this  convention  hereby  njqw*t 

property -owners  could  not  pay  them.      It  is  the  General  Assembly  that  they  will  amend,  sia- 

stated,  on  the  authority  of  official  records,  that  Pl'»^»  *^d  abridge  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  espe- 

during  the  year  1874,  in  the  county  of  Charles-  ^^J^l^  *^*  ^^%  ^^^  »^  »™?H  *^®  ^JT  "  *?*"*^ 

h^^  ^^^^r.  JL^^^  i.\.^^a  t\t\f\  ^'^         e       1      4.  J.  a  fair  and  equal  asBessment  of  property,  and  to  €B»- 

ton  alone,  more  than  2,900  pieces  of  real  estate  ble  any  citi/en  who  has  been  over^s^  to  applj 

were  forfeited  to  the  State  because  of  the  ina-  to  the  courts  for  redresa  before  he  is  foiled  to  pa; 

bility  of  their  ownera  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  the  tax. 

on  them;  and  that  in  nineteen  counties,  taken        The  Legislature  so  far  acted  upon  this  tp- 

together,  98,293  acres  of  land,  equal  to  146  peal  in  regard  to  taxation  as  to  pass  an  act  to 

square  miles,  have  been  sold  for  unpaid  taxes  amend  and  reduce  all  the  previously  enacted 

daring  the  current  year,  and  343,971  acres,  laws  concerning  taxation  into  one  act,  and  to 

equal  to  547  square  miles  more,  have  been  for-  provide  for  a  reassessment  of  the  real  property 

felted  to  the  State,  and  are  now  held  by  her,  for  of  the  State, 
the  same  reason.  An  unexampled  criminal  suit  was  institnted 

A  large  number  of  tax-payers,  several  years  in  1874  before  one  of  the  courts  of  South 

ago,  organized  themselves  into  a  body  for  the  Carolina  by  the  5tate  against  her  Governor; 

purpose  of  protecting  their  common  interests,  the  indictment  making  no  mention  of  his  offi- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  president  and  the  Ex-  cial  capacity  as  Governor,  but  designating  him 

ecutive  Committee  of  this  Tax-payers'  Union  only  by  his  name,  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  ret 

at  Charleston,  on  January  13, 1874,  the  follow-  arraigning  him  for  offensea  which  he  commit- 

ing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimous-  ted  while  he  was  Governor,  because  he  was 

ly  adopted :  Governor,  and  which  he  could  not  have  com- 

irA«.«M,  The  Convention  ofthe  Tax-payers  of  the  mitted  if  he  had  not  been  the  Governor    [Die 

State  of  South  Carolina  held  in  May.  1871,  with  a  matter  was  argued  by  counsel  on  both  ad« 

view^  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  oi  the  citizens,  before  Judge  K.  F.  Graham,  of  the  Fu^t  Ja- 

adjourned,  subject  to  be  reassembled  on  the  call  of  dicial  Circuit,  who  decided  it  on  June  8, 1874. 

'^JK^^^'if'^Tt!'^  ^''®*' v-""^  Committee;  and-  The  decision,  beginning  with  a  statement  rf 

Whereas.  The  necessities  of  the  times,  and  a  due  ♦i,^  ^^„^   • *    /.  ii   _       iiTu  *; v\^\ 

regard  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  interests  and  JJ®  ^^®>  ^.  ^  ^Uows :  "  The  question  which 

dosses,  require  that  the  tax-payera  of  the   State  ^"C  court  is  now  called  on  to  decide  anses 

should  again  meet  for  counsel :  therefore,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the  solicitor  for  a  benoh- 

Retohsd,  That  the  Tax-payers' Convention  of  this  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Fianklin  J.  Moses. 

February  ensuing,  at  twelve  o'clock,  meridian.  *  ranklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  one  of  the  above-named 

Resolved^  That  for  the  purpose  of  eularginflr  the  defendants,  to  strike  the  case,  as  to  said  dd- 

said  convention,  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  of  South  fendant,  from  the  docket,  on  the  general  ground 

Carolina  who  are  opposed  to  the  frauds  and  corrup-  that  this    court  has  no   jurisdiction  at  the 

tions  which  prevail,  and  who  are  in  favor  of  honest  „-^a„„4.  ^\^^  *^  4.»«.  xv-.  ^^ia  A^f^^A^^^  »i   Fmrn 

government,  with  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all,  are  VJ^^^^  *"?«  to  try  the  said  defendant     From 

requested  to  meet  at  the  county-seats  of  their  re-  '^"^  constitution  of  the  State,  and  reasoning 

apective  counties,  on  the  first  Mx>ndfly  of  Februarv,  from  analogy,  there  being  no  legal  aathoriti^ 

ensuinff,  and  then  and  there  elect  or  appoint  addi-  directly  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand,  which  is 

tionaldelegateB,  equal  to  the  representation  of  each  unprecedented.   Judge  Graham  holds   ^Hbat 

county  m  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Gen-  „„r.i  ^^.^^  ;wv,^^.«^v.J?«•♦  ♦!.«  r«^-««««»  ;•  nnt 

eral  Assembly,  to  represent  them  in  the  Tflx-payers'  ?^P^^}  »"®r.  impeachment  the ^  Governor  is  not 

Convention  of  the  State^  with  a  view  to  the  security  hable  to  indictment  and  tnal  m  the  court* 

of  right  and  the  prevention  of  wrong.  of  the  State.^'    He  reviews  and  answers  the 
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points  made  in  the  solicitor's  argnment,  de-  9.  It  advooatei  suoh  modiiloatioxi  of  the  present 

dares  the  indictment  idle  as  well  as  void,  and  V^^^  of  taxation  as  will  ijrove  of  the  largest  ad- 

concludes  his  decmion  with  the  words :"  It  i.  ^Ktt'^.tTdt^toTeT.itmenforsuct 

now,  tnereiore,  ordered  and  acgndged  tnat  the  la^g^  and  to  the  encouragement  of  such  means  as 

indictment,  as  to  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  be  will  most  speedily  develop  the  resources,  and  build 

quashed,  and  the  case,  as  to  him,  be  struck  up  ^he  manufacturing  and  industrial  prosperity  of 

from  the  docket  "  South  Carolina,  and  the  construction  of  such  new 

The  poUtical  .iampaign  of  1874  in  South  Oar-  S^^t'^f'ciTiMn?'"  *^^  '"*"'  ""^  ''"*^*'"  ^"' 

olina  was  almost  exclusively  confined  within  lo.  it  pledges  protection  in  the  truest  sense  to  the 

the  Republican  party,  yet  unusually  active  and  property  of  the  ^te,  and  to  suidi  wise,  just,  and  hu- 

excited.    A  large  body  of  the  party,  having  ™*^«  la^»  *■  ^iU  perfect  the  education  and  elev»- 

refused  to  accept  the  nominations  of  candi-  ^T^Th^^w^^^^^                 in  the  justice  of  these 

dates  for  Governor  wid  Lieutenant-Governor,  principles,  acknowledging  the  errors  in  Uie  past,  but 

nominated  others.    The  State  Convention  was  feeling  confident  of  the  abilitv  and  determination  to 

held  at  Columbia,  on  September  8th.     It  was  correct  tiiem,  we  appeal  to  all  true  Bepublicana  to 

numerously  attended,  and  continued  in  session  ^^^  ^  bearing  our  candidate  to  victory,  and  we 

mr  ilftvfl  ftiid  itiinro<^edinff«  RAftm  tnhAVA  hfl«Ti  Pledge  to  carry  out  m  a  practical  admmistraUon  of 

SIX  days,  ana  its  proceemngs  seem  to  nave  Deen  ^^  government  every  principle  inscribed  upon  the 

exoeedmgly  stormy  and  discordant.    For  the  Btandard,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the 

office  of  Governor,  three  candidates  were  put  State. 

in  nomination :  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  John  N'ot  many  hours  after  the  adjournment,  a 
T.  Green,  and  J.  Winnsmith.  The  result  of  large  number  of  the  delegates,  being  utterly 
the  first  ballot  decided  the  contest,  as,  the  whole  opposed  to  the  nomiuees,  met  together  and  re- 
number of  votes  cast  being  122,  Mr.  Winnsmith  solved  to  form  themselves,  with  others  of  the 
received  ten  votes,  Mr.  Green  forty,  Mr.  Cham-  game  sentiment,  into  a  separate  independent 
berlain  sevens-two.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  Republican  body,  and  appointed  an  Executive 
declared  nominated.  For  the  office  of  Lieu-  Committee  of  six,  who  immediately  commenced 
tenant-Governor  R.  H.  Gleaves,  colored,  the  work,  and  a  few  days  after  published  an  ad- 
present  incumbent,  was  renominated.  The  dress  to  the  Republican  voters  of  South  Caro- 
conveution  adopted  the  following  platform :  fina,  in  which,  after  stating  the  reasons  of  their 

1.  It  reaffirms  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  repudiating  the  action  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
National  EepubUoan  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  mention,  they  invite  their  fellow-Kepublicans 
1672,  as  embodying  the  true  ideas  of  American  prog-  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  elect 
ress.  delegates  to  an  Independent  Republican  Con- 

2.  It  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Geneiid  Gov-  vention  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  on  Friday, 
emment  to  interfere  for  the  preservaUon  of  dome».  October  2d,  at  12  M.,  to  nominate  ndependent 
tic  tranquillity  m  the  several  States,  and  acknowl-  ^^^",:  '  **  j.j  *2  *"  "^"*^""'^*""^f  ^^^r^"" 
edges  with  gratitude  the  interposition  in  this  State.  Kepublican  candidates  for  the  omces  of  Gov- 

8.  It  deprecates  lawlessness  in  any  form ;  con-  ernor  and  Lieutenant-Governor. 
demns  turbolent  agitation  in  any  place :  deplores  vi-  Xhe  new  movement  spread  widely  fh)m  the 
olence,  intimid^ion,  or  obstruction  of  personal  or  begmning,  and  found  great  favor  among  the 
poUtical  rights  by  any  party;  demands  a  umversal  •d^„vi'  ^' «  ♦i»,^««kr^«*  ^.i^^  Q4^»f^ 
respect  and  considerStfon  of  the  elective  franchise  Kepubhcans  throughout  the  Stete. 
in  the  hands  of  the  weakest,  and  declares"  it  shall  During  the  session  of  the  Republican  Con- 
hold  all  men  enemies  to  equal  rights  who  interfere  vention  at  Columbia,  the  County  Unions  of 
with  or  deny  a  free  and  lawAil  exercise  of  the  ballot  Tax -payers  in  South   Carolina,  pursuant  to  a 
to  anv  oitiMn  of  whatever  party-<a-eed.            ^      ,  call  previously  published,  met  in  that  city  on 

4.  It  pledges  to  oontmue  scrupulously  to  enact  and  «     .  ^  V     i  a*i.    ttXl  ^1  \Z^^»^  ^f  ^^^l^i - 
enforce  the  financial  reforms  promihid  two  years  September  10th,  "for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ago,  and  in  a  large  measure  fulfilled.    In  proof  of  ing  a  State  Union,"  which  was  soon  done,  and 
which  it  points  to  the  following  laws,  viz. :  the  law  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

^f  «I&?«'5!h?'i>,^iLwt.^L!fw'^?^  nnVhin?  ^B^'^^^1  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

of  pubho  debt,  the  law  to  regulate  the  number  of  g^  ^    Tax  Union  be  authorized  and  empowered,  in 

auachii  the  law  to  regulate  public  prmtmg,  the  law  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  discretion,  to  recommend  to  the 

to  regulate  the  disbursement  of  tfie  pubHc  lunds,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^^  ^  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^.^  ^^        ^ 

and  the  law  to  ^fi^ulate  assessments  government,  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to 

5.  It  pledges  to  reduce  the  pubho  expenses  withm  Jg^emble  in'  Columbia,  on  such  a  day  as  shall  be 
the  public  revenue,  and  to  secine  the  enactment  of  a  ^^^  .     ^^    Executive  Committee,  to^consider  the 
hw  requiring  offioeiti  who  disburse  moneys  to  give  necessity  of  making  nominations  for  the  State  offl- 
to  the  public  monthlv  statements  of  all  receipts  and  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  J^y^^  approaching  election, 
expenditures  derivable  from  a  moderate  assessment  ._            .       .                         ■.    ,      .i     m 

and  tax  rate.  -No  nommations  were  made  by  the  lax-pay- 

6.  It  earnestly  entreats  Congress  to  pass  the  civil-  ers'  organization. 

righu  bill,  which  la  absolutoly  essential  to  enforce  jhe  Independent  Republicans  met  in  con- 

Ameri^Sn"^  *^'"'^*^  ""^  ^"^^  "^^^  ^""^  ^^  mention  at  Charleston,  on  October  2d.    The 

7.  It  pledges  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  were-  character- 
public  debt  as  made  last  winter,  and  reject  all  claims  ized  by  singular  harmooy  in  sentiment,  deter- 
against  which  there  is  a  suspicion.  mination  of  purpose,  and  enthusiasm.     The 

8.  It  holds  that  aU  franchises  panted  by  the  Steto  final  result  of  its  work  was  as  follows :  John 
t'Slv':it?'Xl1ghr:'Sffl"afrt'nKr^^^  T.  Gr«en,  of  Sumt.r  ^a.  no^inat^  for  Gov- 
no  unjust  discriminations  should  be  made  between  emor,  and  Martm  R.  Pelany,  of  Charleston, 
through  and  local  travel  and  freights.  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    Mr.  Delany  is  a  full- 
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blooded  negro,  above  siztj  years  of  age,  and  and  faonMty,  for  whioh  nominations  tbey  baTe  itWd 

seems  to  deservedly  enjoy  tbe  esteem  and  oon-  ^\  support  of  the  Contervative  voters  of  the  Suk ; 

fidencepfblacksandwbiteB.  Botbof thenomi-  co^JlL"te8ute7ur^^^ 

nees  briefly  addressed  the  meeting.  ruption  and  procuring  honest  officuala  is  -p^maooA 

As  to  platform,  tbe  Independent  Republican  to  all  questions  of  party  politics  or  affiUstioDs,  i&d 

Convention  adopted  tbe  identical  one  which  believing  the  ooportunity  afforded  as  of  aecurj^ 

bad  been  adopted,  by  the  Republican  Oonven-  ^the'lfc^^^^^                                 ''''  "^"^^^ 

tion  at  Columbia  m  September,  as  given  on  a  ie«»fo^,'That  it  U  tbe  sense  of  this  conventia, 

preceding  page.  called  to  consider  the  necessity  of  makiDg  nomios- 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  tlons  for  State  ollicera  in  the  approaching  electioo^, 

the  convention  shortly  before  its  final  atUoum-  i^**  °o  nominations  for  Governor  or  LienteDan;- 

,. .  Governor  in  the  approaching  election  be  made  bx 

™®"''  •  the  Conservative  citizens  of  the  Stete. 

Bttohed^  That  the  Independent  Bepublican  movfr-  Buohedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  eoDTentioa 

ment  is  not  hostile  to  the  domination  of  the  Bepub'  the  Conservative  oitixent  will  best  promote  their  i&> 

lican  party  in  South  Carolina,  but  is  desig ned  to  terest  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  by  givinf;  tbeii 

maintain  its  integrity  against  tbe  corrupt  *^ rings"  support  to  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutea- 

whioh  control  it,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  ant-GovemornomiDatedby  the  Independent  Bepab- 

oommon  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  lican  party. 

B«solved.  That  while  maintain  iui  the  integrity  of  Bttolvid^  That  we  adopt  as  the  platform  of  the  Cos- 

the  Bepublican  party  in  South  Carolina,  we  cordially  servative  party  of  South  Carolina,   ^^  Honesty  tsd 

invite  the  whole  people  of  the  State  to  support  the  economy  in  the  administration  of  tne  State  gorem- 

nominees  ot'  this  convention  as  the  only  means  of  ment." 

preserving  their  common  interests — especially  ro-  rrn.       t      •               i    j   •       i_        -i    . 

Questinff  the  Conservatives  that,  having  persistently  The  election  resttlted  in  the  ehoice  of  tbe 

aeciared  that  their  desire  was  only  for  good  govern-  Republican  nominees  for  Governor  and  Liea- 

ment,  without  regard  to  partUan  politics,  they  wUl  tenant-Governor,   by  ooosid^tible   maioritia 

Sr;;.hYrwu\'u?ToyeVlr.htSltf"t^e  over  the  independent  Republi«in.  ThS'wbole 
triumphant  election  of  Green  and  Delany,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  m  the  Btete  at  this  dee- 
certain  redemption  of  the  State  fW)m  the  corrupt  tion  was  the  largest  polled  ainoe  1868.  For 
*'  rings  "  which  have  disgraced  tbe  Bepublican  party.  Governor  it  was  149,217,  of  which  Mr.  Cbara- 
and  trampled  upon  the  interests  of  BcpublLcans  and  berlain  received  80,403,  Mr.  Green  68,8R 
Conservatives  ilike.  p^^  Lieutenant-Governor  it  was  144,341,  of 

On  October  8th  tbe  Oonservatives  of  South  which  Mr.  Gleaves  had  80,078,  Mr.  Del.^7 

Carolina,  in  accordance  with  the  call  previ-  64,248. 

ously  issued,  assembled  in  State  Convention  In  the  next  General  Assembly  tbe  Repub- 
at  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  licans  have  a  small  majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
advisability  of  making  nominations  of  candi*  an  about  equally  small  minority  in  the  House 
dates  for  State  offices.  Tbe  body  was  com-  of  Representatives.  In  the  last  General  As- 
posed  of  eighty-five  delegates,  representing  all  sembly  the  proportions  were:  In  the  Senate— - 
the  counties  in  tbe  State,  except  four.  Simp-  Republicans  25,  Conservatives  8 ;  in  the  Lower 
son  Bobo,  of  Spartanburg,  presided  over  the  House — Republicans  101,  Conservatives  23, 
meeting,  both  as  chairman  before  its  perma-  The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  congre$- 
nent  organization  was  effected,  and  as  presi-  sional  districts  for  Congressmen  was  as  fol- 
dent  afterward.  lows :  First  district,  J.  H.  Bainey,  Republican. 

The  final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  tbe  received  14,370  votes,  Samuel  Lee,  Indepea- 

oonvention  was,  that  the  Conservative  party  dent  Republican,  13,563;  second  district,  C. 

of  South  Carolina  should  nominate  at  this  time  W.  Buttz,  Republican,  14,204,  E.  W.  M.  Mackev, 

no  candidates  of  their  own,  but  support  those  Independent  Republican,  16,742;  third  district, 

nominated  by  the  Independent  Republican  Con-  S.  L.  Hoge,  Republican,  16,431,  S.  McGowan, 

ven tion  at  Charleston  a  few  days  before.    The  Conservative,  12,873;   fourth  district,  A.  S. 

following  resolutions  were  adopted:  Wallace,  Republican,  16,452,  J.  B.Kershaw, 

Wherea,,  The  Bepublican  party,  being  in  the  ma-  Conservative,    1^,465  ;    fifth    district,    Robert 

jority  in  this  State,  18  responsible  for  its  government,  omalls,  Kepublican,  17,752,  J.  F.  M.  £pping. 

and  the  Conservative  citizens  of  tbe  State  having  de-  Independent  Republican,  4,461. 

Glared  that  if  the  Eepublicans  would  nominate  for  In  the  third  district,  an  election  waa  held  to 

^rt?™of  h^oS^'^h^i^^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^®**  ^^  ^'  ^-  ^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^  resigned. 

tenoe;  the  Co^Ji^\i^^''o^\d^rti^L\xom  oppo^sU  ^'  ^'  Carpenter  was  elected  to  the  place  with- 

tion  to  them ;  out  opposition. 

And,  whereat,  the  regular  Nominatinff  Convention  The  amendments  to  the  State  constitutioiD 

of  the  Republican  party  have  nominated  for  Govern-  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

tl^it^^TS^'^^^l^rorZ^ir^Xr^^Z  %  their  being.r.tifled  by  .  two-thirds  .o.* 

success  will  insure  the  continuance  of  the  corruption.  ^^  the  next  Legislature,  they  will   become  a 

dishonesty,  and  party  tyranny,  which  have  prostrated  part  of  the  constitution, 

the  State :  Daniel  Hbnrt  Ohambeblaih ,  the  Gk>vemor- 

And,  whsrecu,  the  Independent  wing  of  the  Repub-  elect  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 

^Zrl^^l^Tf  tttt,^anriSps'L;t  Massachusetts,,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  OoUege. 

mtention  has  made  nominations  ofmen  whose  ante-  ^^  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Lamoridge  I-aw 

cedents  entitle  them  to  oonfldenoe  in  their  integrity  School  with  distinction.     Upon  the  outbreak 
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of  the  late  civil  war  he  received  a  commission 
in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  (colored)  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  served  till  the  end.  In  1865  he 
settled  himself  in  South  Carolina,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  agi- 
tations which  followed  in  that  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States;  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  called  to  form  a  new  State 
constitution  for  South  Carolina;  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  organized 
nnder  the  new  constitution  he  has  held  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  till  the  end  of  1872. 
From  that  time  to  September,  1874,  when  he 
was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  he  attended 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Columbia  at 
the  end  of  November,  1874.  Upon  the  organ- 
isation of  the  House  of  Representatives,  R.  B. 
Elliot  was  elected  Speaker. 

Governor  Chamberlain  states  that  the  valu- 
ations of  property  for  assessment  made  previ- 
ous to  the  present  year  ''  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent^  unjust  and  oppressive ; ''  averring  *^  that 
property  has  borne  a  valuation  almost  arbi- 
trary when  different  localities  or  separate 
pieces  of  similar  property  are  compared,  and 
excessive  in  amount  when  tested  by  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  value." 

A  new  assessment  of  the  real  property  in 
the  State,  the  fourth  since  1868,  was  made  last 
year.  From  reliable  information  given  him  in 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  work,  the  Gov- 
ernor estimates  that  ^^  the  aggregate  valuation 
of  all  the  property  in  the  State  under  this  as- 
sessment will  fall  from  $80,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000  below  the  aggregate  of  the  previous 
amount." 

The  deficiencies  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  81,  1874,  were  $472,619.54;  and  those 
of  the  next  preceding  year,  $540,828. 

By  authority  of  the  Legi^atnre,  State  obli- 
gations, called  *^  certificates  of  indebtednei^s," 
were  issued  last  year  by  the  State  Treasurer 
to  the  amount  of  $231,996,  and  he  was  directed 
to  issue  about  $840,000  more  of  them.  The 
right  of  the  Genera]  Assembly  to  authorize 
snch  issues  was  contested  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  State,  from  which  the  cases  were 
carried,  on  a  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
now  pending. 

The  provisions  of  the  funding  act  passed 
at  the  previous  session,  reducing  certain  State 
bonds  and  certificates  of  stocks  to  one-half 
of  their  nominal  value,  and  wholly  rejecting 
the  conversion  bonds,  as  has  before  been  re- 
lated. Governor  Chamberlain  regards  as  a  final 
settlement,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  ^*no 
party,  nor  even  any  man,  will  hereafter  dare 
to  interpose  an  objection  to  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  new  obligations  of  the  State.'' 
This  settlement  seems  also  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  final  by  the  people  of  the  State  gen- 
erally, and  in  particular  by  both  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  during  the  late  canvas  in  the  State, 


they  having  expressly  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  it.  Within  the  five  months  elapsed 
since  the  funding  act  was  put  in  operation, 
above  $2,000,000  of  the  old  bonds  and  stocks 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  State  by  their 
holders,  and  exchanged  for  the  new  ones,  as 
provided  by  the  act. 

The  common-school  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  seems  to  have  made  for  several 
years  past  a  considerable  progress.  ^^Tbe 
number  of  free  common  schools  within  the 
State  in  1870  was  769;  in  1878  it  was  2,017. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  1870 
was  80,448;  in  1873  it  was  88,753.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  1869  was  754;  in 
1878  it  was  2,810."  The  aggregate  number  of 
persons  of  school-age,  between  six  and  sixteen 
years,  in  South  Carolina,  is  280,102;  so  that 
about  one-third  only  of  the  school-population 
attended  school  in  1878.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  the  free  schools  within 
the  year  ending  October  81,  1874,  was  $298,- 
440.91. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  her 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  October  81, 1874, 
submitted  to  the  General  xA.8.senibly  in  Decem- 
ber, may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Bonded  debt $9,640,760  SB 

Floating  debt 8.679,998  75 

ConUngent  liabilities 4,797,606  80 

Total $17,017,661  28 

The  public  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,718,766.41 ;  and 
the  expenditures  to  $1,692,076.04;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $126,691.87  on  hand  in  the  Treasury. 

SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 
King,  Alfonso  XII.,  bom  November  28,  1867, 
proclaimed  King  December  80,  1874.  Spain  is 
divided  into  forty-nine  provinces  (for  the  area 
and  population  of  which  see  the  volume  for 
1878).  The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign 
colonies  were,  according  to  the  latest  dates,  as 
foUows : 


OOLONm. 

ArM-^Bm 
MOM. 

Fopolatkik 

1.  Axbbioa: 

Cuba 

46,888 
8,606 

1,400,000 

Porto  Rico 

636,000 

Total 

49,470 

8,086,000 

8.  An  A  AND  Ocbanxoa: 

PhillODlnes 

66,008 
916 
417 

6,000,000 

88,000 

6.610 

Carolines  and  Palaoa 

Harianaa 

Total 

67,841 

6,088,600 

8.  AFRICA.: 

The  Guinea  Isiands 

489 

85,000 

Total  Spanif  li  colonies . . . 

117,209 

8,093,610 

In  the  budget  for  1872-'78,  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  688,000,000  pesetas  (1  peseta  = 
19.8  cents);  the  expenditures  at  627,000,000 
pesetas ;  the  deficit  at  89,000,000  pesetas.  The 
public  debt  amounted,  in  May,  1878,  to  7,880,- 
160,000  pesetas. 
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The  annj  of  Spaia  was  reorganized  in  1868, 
after  the  model  of  that  of  France.  Since  then 
the  laws  on  the  organization  of  the  army  have 
been  repeatedly  modified,  and  further  changes 
were  expected.  The  force  in  Spain  was  to 
number  about  216,000  men.  The  armj  in 
Onba  consisted  of  about  60,000  men,  namely, 
54,400  active  army,  4,000  reserve,  1,500  militia. 
The  army  in  Porto  Rico  consisted  of  9,400 
men ;  that  in  the  Philippines,  of  9,000.  Total 
number  of  troops  in  the  colonies,  78,100.  For 
military  purposes,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
^Ye  districts,  or  '"  capitanias  generales,"  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  stands  a  captain-general, 
with  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

The  fleet,  in  1874,  was  composed  as  follows : 


NAVY. 


VmmU  of  thi  FirH  Olau, 

7  Iron-cladB 

10  Bcrew-frigates 

8  wheel-Bteamen 


VesitU  qf  the  Second  date. 

10  wbeel-eteamera 

9  Bcrew-steameni 

S  traoeports 


Vettde  of  the  Third  Claee. 

SO  Bcrew-Bteamen 

54  gnnboats 

10  wheel-Bteamers 

4  wheel-Bteanien 


Veeeele  not  daeeHfied. 

%  Bteamers 

1  moDitur 


]82 


Hon*- 


5,900 
5,380 
1,500 


8,130 

1,800 

600 


S,100 

S,100 

4,000 

540 


1,000 
960 


25,870 


Of  sailing-vessels,  there  were  one  frigate  (28 
guns),  two  corvettes,  one  transport,  two  pon- 
toons. The  navy  was  manned,  in  1872,  by  9,700 
sailors  and  5,000  marines,  and  commanded  by 
2,844  naval  officers  and  144  marine  officers. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  of 
Spain  during  the  years  1868  and  1869;  the 
value  being  expressed  in  reals  (one  real  =  4.8 
cents) : 


nfPOBTB. 

TALUB  or  TRJLDB  WITH  AHBBIOA. 

TKAR. 

Vain*  of  Tortal 
TndA 

Spniihnaf. 

Vontgnnac. 

ItXRf. ... 

1809.... 

9,996,000,000 
1,709,000,000 

818,000,000 
983,000,000 

64,000,000 
91,000,000 

Tbe  merchant  navy  in  1878  consisted  of 
8,069  sea-going  vessels,  of  678,886  tons,  of 
which  2,867,  of  540,211  tons,  were  sailing- 
vessels,  and  202,  of  138,675  tons,  were  steamers. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  in 
operation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1874,  to 
5,426  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62  m.) ;  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1871,  to  11,754  kilometres. 

The  new  year  opened  with  another  coup 
diktat.  On  January  2d  the  session  of  the  Cor- 
tes was  reopened,  and  the  President  of  the  Re- 
pubio,  Seflor  Castelar,  read  his  message,  ex- 
pressing himself  favorably  on  the  situation  of 
the  country.    The  message  was  received  coldly 


by  all  parts  of  the  House,  except  when  an  sUn- 
sion  to  Cartagena  provoked  murmurs  from  the 
Left,  and  counter-cheers  when  Seflor  Ofias,  of 
tl\e  Right,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  member  of  the  left,  Sanfcamaria, 
moved  the  "  previous  question."  President 
Castelar  declared  that  the  Government  woald 
immediately  resign  if  the  previous  question 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Seiior  Sslme- 
ron,  the  President  of  the  Cortea,  bitterly  up- 
braided Seftor  Castelar  for  this  course,  ss 
endangering  public  order.  Castelar  retorted 
that  the  Government  still  held  itself  responaibld 
for  pubUo  order,  and  renewed  the  threat  ot* 
resignation.  Santamaria  withdrew  the  mo- 
tion, amid  loud  cries  of  "  Vote  I  vote  1 "  it 
seven  the  House  a^journed^  It  met  again  at 
eleven.    In  reply  to  a  new  attack  upon  the 

Solicy  of  the  Government  by  Salmeron,  Usstelsr 
eclared  the  Government  policy  republican  in 
the  best  sense,  though  not  democratic  and 
socialistic.  His  alliance  with  the  Radicals  was 
necessary  for  protection  against  the  Intransi- 
gentes,  who  destroyed  republicanism  by  pnh 
voking  reaction.  He  declared  that,  with  the 
present  Cortes,  all  government  was  impossible, 
and  that  no  ministry  could  last  eight  dajs. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  nevertheless  lost  by 
120  against  100.  Castelar  then  presented  tbe 
resignation  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  sitting  vas 
suspended  to  form  a  new  ministry.  Palanca 
was  elected  President.  Suddenly  the  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  General  Pavia,  entered  tbe 
Cortes  with  a  strong  military  force,  and  aem 
his  aide-de-camp  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
Cortes  that  it  must  disperse.  For  five  minutes 
there  were  loud  cries  and  protests,  General 
Soceas  and  others  threatening  resistance,  but 
the  officers  answered  that  the  troops  would 
fire  if  the  deputies  did  not  immediately  retire. 
At  this  instant  two  shots  were  fired  in  the  air 
by  the  soldiers.  The  House  then  broke  up 
immediately  in  great  confusion.  No  resistance 
was  made  by  any  one,  consequently  there  was 
no  bloodshed  and  no  attempt  at  arrest  All 
the  deputies  were  allowed  to  go  quietly  home. 
General  Pavia  had  seized  the  Home-Office  in 
order  to  get  the  control  of  the  telegraph.  He 
next  strongly  occupied  with  troops  and  artil- 
lery all  the  principal  points,  especially  tbe 
Calle  Toledo,  the  Belleville  of  Madrid.  He 
rode  round  the  town  himself^  inspecting  the 
arrangements,  which  were  so  thorough  that 
the  Intransigentes  had  no  chance  of  a  succeas- 
ful  resistance.  An  order  was  issued  that  all 
but  the  new  national  militia  were  immediately 
to  give  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  prosecution. 
The  cafes  and  shops  were  at  first  shut,  tint 
many  afterward  reopened.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  there  were  large  crowds  in  the  streets. 
There  was  naturally  much  excitement,  but  lit- 
tle alarm.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Sara- 
gossa,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia,  made  an  a^ 
tempt  to  oppose  the  new  Government,  but  the 
troops  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in 
crushing  the  movement 
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It  was  generally  known  that,  though  the  coup  On  January  11th  the  Junta,  which  had  before 
(T^to^  had  been  carried  through  by  General  Pa-  roristed  all  entreaties  addressed  to  it  in  the 
via,  Marshal  Serrano  was  the  instigator  and  real  name  of  humanity,  itself  sent  commissioners 
leader  of  this  movement.  Immediately  after  into  the  besiegers^  lines.  But  by  that  time  the 
the  difspersion  of  tiie  Oortes,  General  Pavia  Madrid  Government  felt  that  it  had  required 
summoned  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties  too  many  sacrifices  of  the  army  and  Spain  to 
—excepting  the  Intransigentes  and  the  Garlists  consent  to  terms  which  would  have  been  wiU- 
— as  well  as  the  principal  members  of  Sefior  ingly  granted  four  months  before,  in  order  to 
Gastelar's  cabinet,  in  order  to  form  a  new  spare  life.  Besides,  the  offer  had  not  been 
ministry.  General  Pavia  himself^  however,  made  until  Cartagena  was  visibly  within  the 
declined  to  be  a  member.  The  new  ministry  the  compass  of  the  besiegers^  means  of  attack, 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Thus  all  stipulations  were  refused.  The  in- 
Serrano,  as  chief  of  the  Executive  power  of  snrgents  were  to  have  until  noon  on  January 
the  Republic.  It  was  composed  as  follows:  12th  to  surrender,  and  pardon  was  promised 
Sagasta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Zavala,  to  all  who  should  surrender  with  arms  in  their 
Minister  of  War;  Figuerola,  Minister  of  Justice ;  hands,  save  only  the  members  of  the  Junta. 
Becerra,  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  Echegarray,  This  answer  appears  to  have  determined  the 
Minister  of  Finance ;  Garcia  Huiz,  Minister  of  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  separate  their 
the  Interior;  Topete,  Minister  of  Marine.  While  cause  from  that  of  a  city  which  could  be  of  no 
the  nu^jority  of  the  members  of  the  new  cabi-  further  use  to  them;  and  they  took  their  de- 
net  had  during  the  reign  of  King  Amadeo  be-  parture  very  speedily  on  board  the  Numancia, 
longed  to  one  of  the  monarchical  parties,  the  and  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  January  12th 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Garcia  Ruiz,  is  the  was  occupied  by  General  Domingues.  The 
most  prominent  representative  of  a  centralized  fugitives  on  board  the  Kumancia,  Contreras, 
republic,  and  in  his  journal  he  praised  the  coup  Galves,  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and  other 
d'itat  as  a  victory  of  the  centralized  over  the  fugitives,  ultimately  disembarked  at  Oran,  in 
federal  republic,  and  as  a  salvation  of  the  Algeria,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
nation  from  the  dangerous  iUueions  of  the  French  authorities.  They  alleged  that  Carta- 
Federalists.  On  the  5th  Sefior  Martos  was  gena  surrendered  through  the  treachery  of  the 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  place  of  Fi-  commander  of  the  principal  fort,  a  charge 
guerola,  who  resigned,  and  Senor  Mosquera  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  later  reports. 
Minister  of  Commerce.  Castelar  not  only  de-  The  town  was  found  to  have  suffered  severely, 
clined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  new  though  not  so  much  as  had  been  supposed,  ex- 
Govemmont,  but  issued  an  address  to  the  cept  near  the  Madrid  Gate,  where  the  damage 
Spanish  nation  in  which  he  says:  "I  protest  was  very  great.  Scarcely  one  house  had  es- 
with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul  against  the  caped  untouched,  and  some  were  riddled  with 
brutal  act  of  violence  committed  against  the  shells ;  two  houses  had  been  thrown  down  and 
Constituent  Cortes  by  the  Capt^-General  of  the  street  pavement  ploughed  up.  Immense 
Madrid.  My  conscience  will  not  permit  me  damage  had  been  done  by  the  recent  explosion 
to  associate  with  demagogues,  but  on  the  other  of  the  powder-magazine,  where  over  200  per- 
band  my  conscience  and  my  honor  keep  me  sons  were  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  walls 
aloof  from  the  state  of  things  just  created  by  near  the  Madrid  Gate  had  suffered  much,  but 
the  force  of  bayonets.^'  Several  deputies  be-  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  a  breach, 
lon^oig  to  the  mi\)ority  adhered  to  the  protest  A  few  guns  had  burst,  but  most  were  in  their 
made  by  Setter  Castelar.  The  new  ministry,  places.  The  forts  appear  to  have  received 
in  its  turn,  addressed  a  long  manifesto  to  the  little  iiyury,  the  Atalaya  Fort  so  little  as  to 
nation,  explaining  the  events  of  the  3d.  It  confirm  the  suspicion  that  it  was  surrendered 
says  l^t  the  same  parties  now  placed  in  by  treachery.  No  guns  were  dismounted  or 
power  made  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  the  spiked.  The  entry  of  the  troops  was  effected 
constitution  of  1869.  They  neither  condemn  very  quietly  and  without  bloodshed,  except 
nor  destroy  their  previous  work — ^the  volun-  the  shooting  of  eight  men  who  tried  to  escape, 
tary  abdication  of  the  monarch,  and  the  proc-  The  capture  of  Cartagena  enablc^d  the  Gov- 
kmation  of  the  republic,  only  destroyed  one  ernment  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against 
of  its  clauses.  They  will  not  consent  that  this  the  Garlists,  who  in  December,  1873,  and  dur- 
work,  which  has  thus  been  modified,  should  ing  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year,  had  been 
be  changed  in  its  essence.  The  Government  eminently  successful.  The  attempt  of  General 
will  oppose  both  absolutism  and  anarchy.  A  Moriones  to  relieve  Bilbao,  the  capital  of  the 
decree  was  also  issued  dissolving  the  Cortes,  Basque  provinces,  had  been  a  wretched  failure, 
and  announcing  that  the  Government  would  and  on  January  8th  the  troops  of  Don  Carlos 
convoke  the  ordinary  Cortes  when  the  main-  began  the  siege  of  the  fortress  in  form.  Por- 
tenance  of  order  was  secured,  and  universal  tugalete,  near  Bilbao,  was  captured  by  the  Car- 
suffi-age  could  be  freely  exercised.  lists  on  January  22d.  General  Moriones  col- 
Only  a  few  days  later,  on  January  12th,  the  lected  all  the  available  forces  of  the  Govern- 
last  stronghold  of  the  Intransigentes,  Carta-  ment,  and,  being  strengthened  by  the  Republi- 
gena,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  can  troops  set  free  by  the  fall  of  Cartagena, 
Its  surrender  had  been  certain  for  some  time,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Bilbao,  and  for  the 


firat  time  daring  the  war  there  seemed  a  chance  of  oowder — perhepa  not  material  eaongh  for  a 

of  a  fair  trial   of  strength  between  the  two  prolonged  and  vigorous  siege,  bnt  fonnidabl* 

annies.     But  ouae  more  he  was  to  receive  a  against  SQch  a  town  as  they  attacked.     Bilbao 

severe  checlt.     On  February  21at,  the  pn-para-  )iad  kept  them  at  baj  since  the  beginning  of 

tiooH  for  the  siege  of  Bilbao  being  terminated,  the  war,  bnt  now  its  safetj  must  depend  .on 

Don  Carlos  left  Durango,  a  town  some  miles  to  the  energy  of  the  Kepablican  commander  in 

the   soiitiieBBt,   and.  took  np  his   qnarters  Ht  the  field.     General  Horiones  had  advanced  a 

Baracaldo,  on  the  aurth  side  of  Bilbao,  at  a  week  before  as  far  as  Somorroetro,  and  everr 

short   distance  from  the  mouth   of  the  river  da;  it  was  expected  in  Madrid  that  he  wonld 

wbere  the  Hepnblican  sqnndron  was  stationed,  attack  the  enemy.     About  the  time  when  tbe 

The  neit  diij  the  Carlists  bogao.  slielling  tbe  tire  on  Bilbao  opened,  he  telegraphed  to  tbe 

city.      According   to   one   of   the  dispatches,  Government  that  he  was  ready  to  advance,  bnt 

Cbey  had  1,500  shulls  and  an  abundant  supply  bad  been  prevented  by  the  bail  weather.     His 
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forces  were  variously  estimated  at  ft-om  20,000  and  Uarcia,  they  numbered  about  S0,000  in- 

to80,000men,  bnt  therecanbelittledonbtthat  funtry,  1,000  cavalry,  and  13  cannon.  In  the 
he  oommandM  the  most  powerful  force  which  two  Castiles  and  in  Estremadnra  the  movement 
has  been  at  the  disposition  of  any  General  was  also  gaining  ground.  Bon  Carlos  ap- 
sinca  the  abdication  of  King  Amodeo  and  the  pointed  governor-generals  for  a1!  the  provinces, 
disorganization  of  the  regular  army.  Moriones  even  for  those  in  which  there  were  as  yet  no 
advanced  against  the  Carlisle,  and  attncked  oiganized  forces  of  his  partisans.  Tbe  siege 
tlieni  on  the  24th  in  their  linos  at  San  Pedro;  of  Bilbao,  which  had  been  opened  on  February 
bnt  the  troops,  after  crossing  the  bridge  of  San  22d,  was  vigorously  poshed,  and  from  that 
Pedro,  were  enconntered  by  a  bayonet- charge  day  to  March  4th  abont  3,600  bombs  were 
of  the  Carlista,  and,  after  soficring  a  loss  of  thrown  Into  this  town.  The  conservatives  of 
abont  800  mun,  he  was  obliged  to  I'nll  back  on  the  besieged  town  wore  willing  to  capitulate, 
his  position  at  Somorrostro.  He  tetc^aphed  but  the  voluntjiers,  the  middle  and  lower  class- 
that  bo  was  able  to  maintain  himself  there,  09,  were  a tterly  opposed  to  any  nego^atjona 
and  to  keep  up  hia  communication  with  Castro-  concerning  anrrendor, 

Urdiales  and  Suntander.      Hot  he  demanded         Tnder  the?e  ei re nm stances.  Marshal  Serrano 

new  roGnforcemtnts,  and  also  desired  that  nn-  deemed  it  best  to  assume  himself  the  <^hief 

other  general  should  be  sent  to  command  the  command.    He  appointed,  on  Febmsry  2Tth, 

Republican  forces.    The  Carlists  were  highly  Senor  Zabala  prime-minister,  retuning  only 

elated  at  their  new  anocess,  and  their  prospects  the  title  of  chief  of  tlie  executive  power,  and 

at  this  time  appeared  all  the  more  hopeful  as  nlacod  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army-    From 

considerable  |irogresa  had  also  been  made  in  March  2Bth  lo  27fh  severe   encounters  toot 

other  quarters.     Tolosa  was  in   their  hands,  place  between  the  two  armies.     The   Republi- 

and,  in  Catalonia,  Vich  and  Monresa  had  been  cans  made  some  progress,  but  the  key  to  tbe 

taken ;    General  Nonvitos  had   been  defeated  Carlist   position,    the   church   of    San    Pedro 

by  them  at  Olot,  and  had  himself  been  cap-  Abanto,  they  could  not  take,  the  Carlists  mok- 

tnred.    In  the  provinces  of  Arogon,  Valencia,  ing  a  desperate  resistance.    On  the  Repoblicon 
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side,  General  Loma  was  wounded,  and  also  dent  oftheConnoil  and  Minister  of  War;  Sefior 
Primo  de  Rivera;  Brigadier  Prillo  was  killed.  Sagasta,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Sefior  Ulloa, 
The  troops  lost  at  the  least  1,500  in  the  three  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Sefior  Oamacbo, 
days ;  the  Oarlists  mast  have  lost  ahont  1,000.  Minister  of  Finance ;  Sefior  Alonso  Martinez, 
Serrano  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  through-  Minister  of  Justice ;  Sefior  Alonso  Oolmenares, 
out  the  day,  and  Admiral  Topete  had  a  hullet  Minister  of  Publio  Works ;  Sefior  Ortiz,  Minis- 
through  his  coat.  ter  of  Colonies;  Sefior  Rodriguez  Arias,  Min- 

Soon  after  these   indecisive  engagements,  ister  of  Marine.    The  new  ministers  entered 

Serrano  and  Topete  left  for  Madrid,  where  office  with  the  suspicion  of  anti-republicanism 

dissensions  had  broken  out  among  the  minis-  very  freely  cast  upon  them,  and  their  advent 

ters,  which  Serrano  succeeded  in  terminating,  produced  great  alarm  in  the  real  Republican 

Don  Oarloe,  on  the  other  hand,  organized  a  camp.    Sefior  Oastelar  still  refused  to  emerge 

complete  government,  appointing  General  Elio  from  his  retirement,  and  his  action  in  this 

Minister  of  War,  Admiral  Yinalet  Minister  of  respect,  in  spite  of  the  direct  solicitation  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  Pinal  Minister  of  Serrano  and  other  leading  men,  not  a  little 

Home  Affairs  and  Finance.    His  army,  in  the  tended  to  produce  the  above  solution.    The 

northern  provinces,  consisted  of  the  six  divis-  more  excitable  and  timid  of  his  followers  pre- 

ions  of  Navarre,  of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  dieted  the  speedy  proclamation  of  the  inon- 

Castile,  and  Santander.  archy  of  Prince  Alfonso  or  that  of  the  Duchess 

Having  returned  to  the  army,  which  had  re-  of  Montpensier.  The  ultra-Reds  began  already 
ceived  large  reinforcements,  Serrano  again  as-  to  talk  of  a  rising.  The  Radicals  did  not  know 
sumed  the  offensive,  but,  instead  of  assaulting  how  to  find  invectives  bitter  enough  to  hurl 
the  impregnable  heights  of  Somorrostro  only  at  Serrano  for  his  decision.  The  Alfonsists 
in  front,  dedded  simultaneously  to  develop  were  delighted,  as  they  considered  the  ultimate 
flank  and  direct  attacks.  The  plan  of  opera-  triumph  of  their  cause  only  a  question  of  time, ' 
tions  was  that  of  Marshal  Concha,  who,  with  which  was  brought  nearer  by  the  presence  of 
the  divisions  of  Echague,  Martinez  Campos,  Sagasta  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  new  cabi- 
and  Reyes,  constituting  a  corps  of  about  16,000  net.  The  Sagastinos  were  in  ecstasies  of  joy. 
effective  combatants,  was  to  advance  by  Val-  On  May  15th  the  new  ministry  issued  a  mani- 
masecla ;  while  Serrano  himself,  with  about  feato  to  the  nation  expressing  regret  that  it 
20,000  men,  was  to  engage  the  Carlists  in  front,  was  still  unable  to  convoke  the  representatives 
and  to  press  them  if  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  of  the  people,  and  calling  on  all  the  liberal 
doing  so.  On  the  29th  Serrano^s  right  opened  parties  to  suppoH  the  Government.  It  also 
communications  with  Concha^s  left,  and  the  appointed  Marshal  Concha  commander-in- 
cannonade  was  opened  against  San  Pedro  de  chief  of  the  Northern  Army.  The  available 
Abanto,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  was  but  strength  of  the  entire  Republican  army  was  at 
feebly  answered.  On  the  80th  Concha  sue-  this  time  stated  to  be  about  120,000  infantry 
ceeded  in  taking  the  heights  of  Yalmaseda,  and  10,000  cavalry.  Marshal  Concha  had  with 
and  the  cannonade  of  Pedro  do  Abanto  by  him  88,000  men  and  87  guns.  The  military 
Serrano,  and  the  bombardment  of  Portugalete  operations  during  May  were  of  no  special 
by  the  fleet,  were  kept  up  with  vigor.  On  the  importance.  At  the  beginning  of  June  the 
Ist  of  May,  Concha  continuing  to  gain  ground  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Alfonso,  crossed  the 
on  the  right,  the  Carlists  abandoned  their  po-  £bro,  atthe  head  ofabout  12,000  troops,  in  order 
sitions  at  Monte  Abanto  and  Santo  Juliano,  to  carry  the  war  into  Valencia  and  the  heart 
which  were  inunediately  occupied  by  Serrano^s,  of  Spain;  but  he  was  totally  defeated  in  the 
troops.  Marshal  Concha  redeemed  his  pledge  battle  at  Alcora,  in  which  also  the  Infante, 
to  relieve  Bilbao  on  the  anniversary  of  Dos  de  Don  Enrique,  was  killed.  General  Concha  used 
Mayo,  the  great  national  festival  of  Spain.  He  nearly  the  whole  of  May  and  June  to  prepare  for 
made  his  triumphal  entry.  Marshal  Serrano  a  grand  attack  upon  the  fortified  position  of 
having  chivalrously  waived  Ms  claim  to  enter  the  Carlists  at  Estella.  The  result  of  the  move- 
first.  The  entry  of  the  troops  was  a  very  fine  ment  was  very  different  from  what  the  Gov- 
spectaole.  The  inhabitants  turned  out  in  their  emment  confidently  expected.  Not  only  did 
best  attire  to  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Carlists,  when  attacked  on  June  27th  and 
their  deliverers.  Cannon  fired  salutes,  the  the  two  following  days,  make  a  desperate  re- 
chnrch-bells  rang,  and  flags  of  all  hues  and  the  sistance  and  maintain  their  position,  but  Mar- 
national  colors  were  conspicuous.  Serrano  re-  shal  Concha  himself  lost  his  life.  The  blood- 
tnmed  to  Madrid,  where  he  met  with  an  en-  thirsty  Carlist  general,  Antonio  Dorregaray, 
thusiastic  reception.  In  Madrid,  in  the  mean  ordered  every  tenth  man  of  the  captives  and  all 
wliile,  anew  crisis  had  declared  itself  at  the  the  officers  to  be  shot.  Among  those  put  to 
Council  of  Ministers.  Sefior  Martos  maintained  death  was  the  German  Captain  Schmidt,  who 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  policy  of  con-  accompanied  the  army  as  correspondent  ofQer- 
ciliation,  while  several  other  ministers  wished  man  papers,  and  was  shot  under  the  pretext 
to  place  certain  restrictions  upon  that  policy,  that  he  was  a  spy.  The  Carlist  commander- 
On  May  18th,  after  much  discussion  and  diffi-  in-chief  of  Biscay,  Horaechea,  ordered  all  the 
culty,  anotiier  new  Spanish  cabinet  was  formed,  Liberals  of  the  district  of  Zoruaza  to  be  im- 
composed  as  follows :  General  Zabala,  Presi-  prisoned,  and  one  Liberal  to  be  shot  for  every 
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oannon-shpt  fired  by  a  Gk>venunent  Bteamer  More  harm  was  done  to  the  Carlisfc  cause  bj 
upon  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  coast.  Don  the  dissensions  among  the  Carlifit  generaU. 
Oarlos,  from  his  headquarters  at  Morentin,  is-  General  Dorregaray,  in  October,  resigned  the 
saed  on  Julj  16th  a  manifesto  to  the  Spanish  na-  chief  command  of  the  Carlist  troops,  and  went 
tion,  defining  the  policy  which,  as  King  of  Spain,  to  France ;  according  to  Carlist  reports,  in  con- 
he  would  pursue,  and  promising  especially  that  sequence  of  ill-health,  but,  according  to  the  £e- 
he  would  reestablish  the  authority  and  the  in-  publicans,  in  consequence  of  diffi<»iltiea  with 
fiuence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Gov-  Bon  Carlos.  That  Cabrera,  the  most  famous 
emment  of  Madrid  declared,  on  July  81st,  all  of  the  military  champions  of  the  Carlist  canse, 
the  provinces  in  a  state  of  siege,  clothed  the  had  openly  fallen  out  with  the  Pretender,  was 
captain-generals  with  extraordinary  powers,  generally  known.  Reports  were  even  rife  of 
established  in  all  the  provinces  permanent  mill-  serious  mutinies  in  the  Carlist  campe,  and  of 
tary  commissions,  and  ordered  the  property  of  attempts  against  the  life  of  Don  Carlos.  Nev- 
theCarlists  to  be  confiscated,  in  order  to  prevent  ertheless,  the  Oarlists,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  from  being  used  for  continuing  the  war,  and  1874,  had  lost  but  little  of  tiieir  territory;  and 
in  order  to  indemnify  from  it  idl  persons  who  although  Serrano,  at  the  beginning  of  Deoem- 
had  been  ii\jured  by  the  war,  especially  the  ber,  went  once  more  himsdf  to  the  so^ie  of 
families  of  the  killed  soldiers.  In  the  mean  war,  the  army  of  the  Government  appeared  to 
while  the  Carlists  had  obtained  some  remark-  be  inactive,  or,  at  most,  to  prepare  very  slowly 
able  successes  on  the  seat  of  war.  On  July  for  another  aggressive  movement. 
16th  they  even  entered  the  town  of  Cuenoa,  in  The  year  closed  with  another  eoup  d'etat, 
Castile,  which,  however,  they  had  again  to  which,  thongh  it  had  long  been  planned,  sur- 
evacuate  on  July  20th.  In  Catalonia,  the  Car-  prised  the  world  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
list  chief  Saballs  occupied  a  few  places  be-  execution.  In  the  last  days  of  Decemb^  two 
'tween  Barcelona  and  Montserrat,  and  caused  battalions  of  General  Martinez  Campos  pro- 
160  captured  soldiers  to  be  shot  at  Clot,  a  fate  nounced,  at  Murviedro,  in  favor  of  Prince  Al- 
which  soon  after  was  shared  by  250  other  cap-  fonso,  the  son  of  ex-Queen  Isabella;  the  gar- 
tivee,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  General  Nou-  risen  of  Madrid  and  the  fleet  followed ;  80<m 
vilas.  In  Navarre  the  Carlists  took  the  town  the  same  news  was  received  from  the  Armies 
of  La  Guardia,  but  this  victory  was  more  than  of  the  North  and  the  Centre ;  and  thus  the 
neutralized  by  a  great  victory  which  Greneral  Spanish  Bepublic  was  overthrown,  and  the 
Morionee  gained  over  them  at  Oteiza,  southwest  Bourbons  were  restored  to  one  of  the  many 
of  Pampeluna.  The  cruelties  committed  by  thrones  from  which  they  have  been^  since 
the  Carlists,  especially  the  shooting  of  Captain  1848,  expelled.  At  the  first  news  of  the  prv- 
Schmidt,  induced  the  (jh)vemment  of  Germany  nuneiamient4fy  the  prime-minister,  Sagasta,  and 
to  recognize  the  Republican  government  of  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  Primo  de  Rive- 
General  Serrano,  and  the  example  of  Germany  ra,  appeared  to  be  desirous  to  put  down  the 
was  almost  immediately  follow^  by  Italy,  Bel-  movement.  Sagasta  issued  an  energetic  mani- 
gium,  France,  and  England.  Only  Russia  de-  festo  against  the  troops,  and  the  oaptain-g^- 
dined  to  take  the  same  step.  Firom  Prance,  eral  had  several  prominent  Alfonsists  arrested, 
the  Spanish  Gk>vemment,  aided  by  the  diplo-  among  them  Canovas  de  Castillos,  who,  as  long 
matio  influence  of  Germany,  obtained  a  prom-  ago  as  August  22,  1878,  had  been  authorized 
ise  that  the  frontier  would  be  strictly  watched,  by  Alfonso  to  assume  the  government  in  his 
and  due  care  be  taken  to  prevent  retoforce-  name.  But  when  the  Armies  of  the  North  and 
ments  to  be  s^it  to  the  Carlists.  The  latter  the  Centre  declared  in  favor  of  Alfonso,  Sa- 
captured  the  border -fortress  of  Urgel,  but  gasta,  Primo  de  Rivera,  and  Serrano,  hast- 
were  unable  to  take  Puigoerda,  and  even  suf-  ened  to  recognize  the  new  order  of  thinfre, 
fered,  near  this  town,  a  severe  defeat.  The  Gov-  and  Canovas  de  Castillos  assumed,  in  the  name 
emment  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  make  a  deci-  of  Prince  Alfonso,  the  reins  of  government 
sive  attack  upon  Estella,  ordered  another  levy  The  straggle  of  the  Cubans  for  their  inde- 
of  60,000  men.  The  commander  of  the  North-  pendence  was  not  abandoned  in  1874,  but  it 
ern  Army  and  prime-minister,  Zabala,  resigned  attracted  little  attention.  Near  the  close  of 
both  positions,  as  he  was  too  outspoken  in  fa-  February,  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes,  ex-Pre^- 
vor  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  under  Al-  dent  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  was  betrayed  into 
fonso,  the  son  of  Isabella,  and  he  was  succeed-  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  whose 
ed  as  general-in-chief  by  General  Lasema,  and  orders  he  was  shot. 

as  prime-minister  by  Sagasta.  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL.  This  great  engi- 
The  military  operations  during  the  last  neering  enterprise  is  making  steady  advance- 
months  of  the  year  were  destitute  of  any  inter-  ment ;  and  it  is  expected  that  its  progress 
est.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Govern-  will  be  more  rapid  as  the  work  approaches 
ment  troops,  Lasema,  had  sent  General  Loma  completion.  At  the  close  of  June,  1874,  the 
by  sea  to  San  Sebastian,  in  order  to  raise  the  contractors  had  completed  nearly  one-seventh 
siege  of  Irun.  Loma  was  successful  in  this  of  the  whole  distance.  The  tunnel  is  being 
mission,  though  his  success  remained  without  constructed  for  an  international  association  of 
farther  results.  The  Carlists  retired,  but  they  capitalists,  known  as  the  St.  Gothard  Coin- 
were  not  pursued  by  the  Government  troops,  pany,  which  was  founded  October  10,  1871. 
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The  capital  was  at  first  fixed  at  102,000,000  supplied  the  compressed  air  required.   Bat  now 

franca,  or  £4,080,000.      Of  this,  £1,860,000  three  turbines,  worked  bj  a  fall  of  279  feet, 

was  raised  by  shares,  and  the  remaining  £2,-  erected  at  G^toohenen,  drive  the  compressors. 

720,000  hj  bonds.    The  International  Associa-  These  work  to  600-horse  power.    At  Airolo 

tion  consisted  of  three  groups :  that  of  Ger-  three  other  turbines,  each  work  under  a  head 

many,  which  found  84,000,000  francs;  that  of  of  541  feet,  to  210~hor8e  power.    Each  turbine 

Italy,  which  supplied  84,000,000  francs;  and  actuated  three  Oolladon  compressers,  supplying 

that  of  Switzerland,  which  furnished  the  re-  per  minute  2,268  cubic  feet  of  air  at  seven 

maining  third.    The  groups  consisted  solely  of  atmospheres.     Thus,  in  all,  at  least  1,200- 

bankers  and  finance  companies,  and  among  the  horsepower  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

names  may  be  found  the  houses  of  Rothschild,  works. 

Oppenheim,  etc.  The  final  formation  of  the  The  tunnel  starts  from  Airolo,  on  the  south- 
8t.  Gothard  Company  was  completed  in  De-  em,  or  Italian  side,  and  runs  to  GOschenen,  on 
oember,  1871.  The  primary  surveys  had,  how-  the  northern,  or  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
ever,  been  made  by  M.  Gelpke  as  early  as  1869.  line  was  set  out  by  M.  O.  Gelpke,  0.  E.  No 
The  final  staking  out  of  the  ground — a  work  direct  measurements  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
of  great  difficulty,  as  may  be  imagined  when  possible  error  in  length  amounts  to  only  about 
we  state  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  stations  two  feet  either  way.  The  tunnel  is  approached 
were  required,  many  of  them  in  situations  all  at  the  Gdschenen  end  by  a  rising  grade  of  1  in 
but  inaccessible — ^was  satisfactorily  aocom-  40,  on  a  line  made  from  Altorf,  on  the  Lake  of 
plished.  The  work  was  begun  at  both  ends,  Lucerne,  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
and  the  lines  met  with  an  error  of  but  four  Just  outside  the  tunnel  is  a  short  bit  of  level 
inches  in  the  middle,  which  we  regard  as  a  The  line  then  rises  at  the  rate  of  1  in  171.8  to 
triumph  of  trigonometrical  surveying,  bearing  in  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
mind  the  dimculties  to  be  overcome.  It  was  where  another  short  piece  of  level  will  connect 
finally  decided  that  the  dimensions  of  the  tun-  the  rising  grade  with  one  falling  to  Airolo  at 
nel  should  be  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  the  rate  of  1  in  1,000.  Then  comes  a  short 
Mont  Oenis  TunneL  The  height  to  the  crown  length  of  level  on  a  line  now  in  course  of  con- 
of  the  arch  is  to  be  6  metres,  or  19.68  feet;  struction  from  Airola to Bellinzona,  which  will 
maximum  width,  8  metres,  or  26.24  feet ;  and  establish  communication  with  the  Ticino  Yal- 
minimum  width,  24.98  feet.  Various  systems  ley.  The  road  will  be  double  through  the  tun- 
of  construction  are  adopted,  according  to  the  nel  and  petfectly  stnught,  with  the  exception 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  works  were  let  of  a  curve  16  chains  radius  and  475. 78  feet  long, 
by  contract  to  M.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  in  the  near  the  southern,  or  Italian  end.  The  total 
summer  of  1872.  Seven  tenders  were  received,  length  of  the  tunnel  proper,  not  including  the 
Of  these,  two  wwe  withdrawn ;  a  third  did  not  cuttings  at  either  end,  will  be  14,900  metres, 
supply  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  sys-  or  nine  miles  455  yards — a  length  greater  than 
tem  of  construction  the  contractor  proposed  to  that  of  the  Mont  Oenis  Tunnel  by  about  1.4 
adopt ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  two  were  mile.  The  highest  portion  will  be  8,781  feet 
struck  off  the  list.  Only  two  competitors  re-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  assist  the  ven- 
mained — }L  Favre  and  the  Italian  Oompany  of  tilation  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  shaft  at 
Public  Works;  but  the  latter  required  nine  Andermatt,  which  will  be  about  840  yards 
jears  to  make  the  tunnel,  and  M.  Favre  only  deep,  and  will  enter  the  tunnel  about  8)-  kilo- 
eight,  and  whereas  the  Italian  Oompany  would  metres,  or  2.17  miles,  from  the  Gdschenen  end. 
only  forfeit  the  caution  money — ^£820,000 — ^if  According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Federal 
the  work  was  not  complete  in  eleven  years,  M.  Oouncil  at  the  end  of  1874,  the  gallery  driven 
Favre  consented  to  pay  it  over  at  the  end  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  tunnel  at  Goschenen 
nine  years.  Again,  the  Italian  Oompany  wanted  bad  been  advanced  1,771  yards,  and  on  the 
about  half  a  million  sterling  more  than  M.  southern  end  at  Airolo  1,455  yards.  Only  95 
Favre.  The  work  began  in  June,  1872,  at  Gd-  yards  of  the  vaultuig  had  been  finished  on  the 
Bohenen,  and  at  Airolo  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  north  side ;  on  the  south  side  857  yards  of  the 
same  year.  The  rock  to  be  pierced  consists  at  tunnel  had  been  vaulted.  On  the  north  side 
the  GOschenen  end  for  the  most  part  of  a  hard  the  rock  bored  had  been  principally  hard  gran- 
granitio  gneiss,  much  fissured,  but  free  from  ite.  The  moisture  was  inconsiderable.  About 
water.    At  tiiie  Airolo  end,  gravel,  sand,  and  1,740  yards  from  the  opening,  the  tunnel  passed 

f pebbles,  were  first  met  with,  and  then  yellow  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Reuss  at  a  depth  of 

imestone.  Gypsum,  talc,  and  mica-schist,  were  262  yards.     The  boring  of  the  gallery  pro- 

also  found;  finally  a  dolomite.    This  did  not  oeeds  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  three  yards 

last,  how  ever,  and  at  about  286  feet  from  the  end  per  day,  that  distance  being  accomplished  by 

a  bed  of  schist  was  pierced,  which  discharged  the  aid  of  six  of  Ferroux^s  machines.    On  the 

torrents  of  water,  and  was  only  traversed  with  south  side,  at  Airolo,  the  gallery  runs  almost 

the  utmost  difficulty.    The  work  is  carried  on  constantly   through   hornblende,  difficult   to 

by  drilling  holes  by  machinery  worked  by  com-  pierce  and  of  a  very  tenacious  nature.    The 

pressed  air,  and  exploding  charges  of  dynamite  great  influx  of  water  was  met  with  at  a  depth 

in  these  holes.   In  the  beginning  the  drills  were  of  1,402  yards,  amoxmting  to  two  litres  per 

worked  by  temporary  steam-engines  which  second.    In  this  working,  seven  of  Dubois  & 
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Frangois^s  maohines  are  used  with  the  daily  ests  which  were  urging  it ;  and  in  1846,  in  an 
average  progress  above  recorded.  Boring  oper-  address  before  the  Whig  Convention  on  the 
atioDS  bad  to  be  suspended  daring  the  whole  ^*  Antislavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party,"  he 
of  December  on  account  of  the  want  of  venti-  announced  his  uncompromising  hostility  to 
lation,  caused  by  the  fail  of  the  waters  of  the  slavery.  In  1848  Mr.  Sumner  abandoned  the 
Tremola.  Snow  and  ice  also  hindered  the  Whigs,  and  went  over  to  the  Free-Soilers; 
operations  very  much.  Up  to  the  12th  of  De-  Mr.  Webster,  after  having  sustained  the  fiigi- 
oember  three  of  Someiller^s  machines  had  been  tive-slave  law,  resigned  hia  seat  in  the  Senate 
in  use  for  widening  the  tunnel ;  from  that  date  for  one  in  the  cabinet ;  and  in  1851,  after  a 
four  of  McEean's  machines  began  working,  long  and  fierce  struggle,  Sumner  was  elected 
In  several  places  boring  operations  were  also  his  successor.  He  was  almost  alone  in  the 
carried  on  by  hand.  For  the  railways  in  the  Senate,  and  the  tactics  of  his  adversaries  were, 
Ticino  Valley  in  connection  with  the  tunnel,  never  to  allow  him  to  gain  the  floor,  ao  that  it 
over  660,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  had  been  cleared  was  nearly  nine  months  after  he  had  taken  his 
away ;  the  total  number  of  workmen  employed  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  then  only  by  seizing  an 
there  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  average  opportunity  when  they  were  off  their  guard, 
2,962,  and  on  the  whole  St  Gothard  Railway  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
4,914.  subject  nearest  his  heart.  That  speech  has 
SUMNER,  Oharles,  LL.  D.,  S.  F.  A.  S.,  etc.,  become  historical  under  the  title,  ^*  Freedom 
an  American  statesman,  scholar,  and  author.  National,  Slavery  Sectional."  Thenceforward, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1811 ;  died  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it,  he  was  known  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1874.  He  welcomed  as  the  most  eloquent  and  Sclent 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Pinkney  Sumner,  of  of  the  opponents  of  slavery.  Ue  spoke  at 
Boston,  and  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  Plymouth  Rock  in  August,  1853;  at  the  Re- 
School  and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  publican  Convention  of  Massachosetta,  in  Sep- 
from  the  latter  in  1830.  He  commenced  the  teniber,  1854;  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in 
study  of  law  under  Mr.  Justice  Story.  He  was  New  York,  in  May,  1855 ;  and  at  Fanueil  Hall 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Worcester  in  1884,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year:  and  each  time 
began  in  Boston  the  practice  which  soon  sur-  with  great  boldness  and  fervor,  on  different 
passed  that  of  any  other  young  lawyer  there,  phases  of  the  great  subject.  In  the  Senate  he 
He  was  not  long  after  made  Reporter  of  the  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  published  mise.  In  May,  1856,  he  delivered  hia  great 
three  volumes  of  Judge  Story's  decisions,  at  speech  in  the  Senate,  **The  Crime  against 
the  same  time  editing  the  Ameriean  Jurist,  Kansas,^'  occupying  two  days ;  and  its  nncom- 
During  the  first  three  winters  following  his  promising  spirit,  and  its  severity,  led  to  hb 
entrance  into  the  profession,  he  lectured  be-  being  assaulted  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate-cham- 
fore  the  Law  School  in  the  absence  of  Judge  her,  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member  of  Con- 
Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  and  with  so  much  gress  from  South  Carolina,  two  days  later,  the 
success,  that  he  was  urged  to  take  a  profess-  ciroimistanoea  of  which  are  well  Imown.  The 
or's  chair.  Several  years  before  he  had  edit-  injuries  he  received  were  severe,  so  that  he 
ed,  with  great  ability  and  discrimination,  *•'•  A  was  disabled  from  public  duties  for  nearly  four 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Ad-  years;  and  from  its  effects  he  never  folly  re- 
miralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdic-  covered.  He  took  his  seat  again  in  the  Soiate 
tion,"  by  Andrew  Dunlap ;  a  work  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  in  the  early  summer 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Dunlap.  delivered  a  speech  entitled  *^  The  Barbarism 
In  1887  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  of  Slavery,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the  assault 
there  three  years,  visiting  the  highest  courts,  in  no  vindictive  or  even  pointed  terms.  He 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  France  labored  actively  in  the  presidential  campaign 
and  Germany  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  of  1860  for  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin, 
most  eminent  jurists,  publicists,  and  distin-  In  the  winter  of  1860-^61  he  was  firm  in  his 
guished  scientists.  While  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  opposition  to  any  concessions  to  the  South,  as 
at  the  request  of  our  minister,  General  Cass,  a  alike  foolish  and  wicked, 
paper  in  defense  of  our  northeastern  boundary  At  the  conunencement  of  the  next  aeasioii 
claims,  which  attracted  great  attention  both  of  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  became 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  1840  he  resumed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1843  he  was  Relations.  Mr.  Sumner  was  often  accused  of 
again  made  lecturer  nt  the  Law  School,  and  in  being  radical,  ultra,  and  bitter ;  but  in  all  the 
1844-'46  published,  with  numerous  biographi-  years  of  the  war,  he  was,  according  to  the 
cal  sketches  and  explanatory  notes,  ^^  Vesey's  testimony  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and 
Reports, "  in  twenty  volumes.  On  July  4, 1 845,  who  were  themselves  never  accused  of  radical- 
he  pronounced,  before  the  authorities  of  the  ism,  the  most  cautious,  prud^t,  and  judicious 
city  of  Boston,  an  oration  entitled  '^  The  True  of  counselors,  and  more  than  once  was  instru- 
Grandeur  of  Nations."  It  was  an  eloquent  de-  mental  in  averting  war  with  Great  Britain  or 
fense  of  peace.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  France  when  it  appeared  imminent.  In  other 
he  spoke  ably  and  eloquently  against  the  Mex-  measures  appertaining  to  home  affairs,  he  was 
loan  War  and  against  the  pro-slavery  inter-  not  less  active  and  useful.    The  thirteenth 
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constitutional  amendment,  if  not  originated  by  This  resolution  of  censure  was  pass^,  but  the 
him,  received  his  hearty  support,  and  was  Legislature  of  1874  made  haste  to  rescind  it, 
carried  by  his  influence.  He  was  also  prompt  and  before  his  last  illness  the  news  reached 
in  his  advocacy  of  reconstructive  measures,  Washington  that  Massachusetts  had  struck 
and  in  the  manifestation  of  a  kindly  spirit  tow*  from  her  legislative  records  her  first  and  only 
ard  the  South.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  censure  of  him.  During  the  short  session  of 
the  *'  policy  "  of  President  Johnson,  and  was  1872-73,  as  well  as  the  early  portion  of  that 
active  in  his  impeachment  trial.  He  voted  for  of  1873-^74,  Mr.  Sumner  seldom  mmgled  in 
President  Grant  at  his  first  election,  though  he  debate.  More  than  once  he  was  alarmingly 
was  not  particularly  active  in  the  canvas.  His  ill  from  angina  Pretoria,  and  he  was  compelled 
speech  on  the  Alabama  claims  was  vehemently  to  content  himself  with  passing  as  far  as  he 
denounced  abroad,  but  its  principles  were  those  was  able  the  measures  in  which  he  was  special- 
on  which  the  arbitrators  subsequently  acted,  ly  interested.  During  the  whole  winter  of 
and  to  which  the  British  Government  gave  its  1873-' 74  he  was  an  invalid,  and  constantly 
reluctant  sanction.  In  December,  1870,  he  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  but  was  gen- 
opposed  with  great  ability  and  some  vehe-  erally  in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  The  fatal 
mence  the  project  of  President  Grant  for  the  attack  of  angina  commenced  on  the  afternoon 
annexation  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  of  Tuesday,  March  10th,  but  with  no  consider- 
caused  its  defeat.  The  President,  at  the  open-  able  severity  till  after  6  p.  h.  For  the  next 
log  of  the  next  Congress,  signified  his  desire  twenty  hours  his  suffering  was  intense  and  al- 
to his  friends  that  Mr.  Sumner  should  be  re-  most  constant,  and  he  died  at  2.47  p.  m.  of 
moved  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit-  Wednesday,  March  11th. 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Cameron  In  person  Mr.  Sumner  was  tall,  well  formed, 
was  pat  in  his  place.  In  February,  1872,  he  and  commanding.  His  voice  was  remarkably 
made  one  of  his  finest  efforts  on  the  question  melodious,  and  his  action  in  speaking  graceful 
of  an  investigation  of  the  sales  of  ordnance  as  well  as  animated.  His  mind  was  not  only 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  Franco-  marked  by  the  highest  characteristics  of  abil- 
German  War.  This  speech  was  said  even  by  ity,  it  was  stored  with  a  rich  array  of  elegant 
those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  him  to  have  and  useful  knowledge.  He  was  equally  at 
been  the  ablest  of  his  whole  senatorial  career;  home  in  the  modem  and  the  ancient  classics, 
but  his  health  was  breaking  down  from  the  and  could  quote  from  either  with  singular 
long-continued  mental  strain,  and  the  old  mal-  readiness  and  accuracy ;  and,  in  addition  to  a 
ady  which  had  resulted  from  the  assault  upon  very  retentive  memory,  he  was  gifted  with 
him  returned  immediately  after  the  delivery  strong  imaginative  powers.  To  the  most  ele- 
of  this  speech,  and  his  physician  ordered  him  gant  accomplishments  he  added  the  sternest 
to  abstain  from  all  mental  labor  for  the  re-  purity  of  purpose.  That  he  sometimes  erred 
mainder  of  the  session.  He  absented  himself  from  the  very  intensity  of  his  convictions,  his 
for  some  weeks,  but  he  could  not  wholly  re-  best  friends  will  admit,  but  no  man  could  ac- 
frain  from  taking  part  in  the  contest  which  cuse  him  justly  of  any  mean,  low,  or  personal 
was  coming.  The  supplementary  civil-rights  motive  in  his  action.  His  hands  were  clean 
bill,  a  measure  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  from  bribes. 

after  a  severe  struggle  passed  in  the  Senate,        Mr.  Sunmer  had  been  a  somewhat  volumi- 

bat  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  nous  writer,  though  every  thing  from  his  pen 

vote  in  the  House.     On  May  31,  1872,  he  de-  was  very  carefully  prepared,  and  touched,  and 

livered  a  long  and  carefully-prepared  speech  retouched,  till  it  satisfied  his  fastidious  taste, 

vindicating  his  course,  and  arraigning  the  Pres-  Among  his  smaller  works  were :  '^  The  Schol- 

ident  for  the  alleged  misuse  of  the  appointing  ar,  the  Jurist,  the  -Artist,  the  Philanthropist " 

power.     The  condition  of  his  health  making  (1846);   "Fame  and  Glory"  (1847);  "White 

it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Europe  about  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States "  (1847) ;  "  Law 

the  1st  of  June,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  of  Human  Progress "  (1848) ;    "  Finger  Point 

late  in  November,  he  took  no  part  in  the  from  Plymouth  Rock "(1858);  "Landmark  of 

presidential  campaign  of  1872,  and  declined  Freedom"  (1854);   "The  Antislavery  Enter- 

the  nomination  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  prise"  (1855);   "Position  and  Duties  of  the 

which  was  tendered  him.    His  influence  was  Merchant"  (1855);  "Our  Foreign  Relations" 

thrown  in  favor  of  Horace  Greeley.     On  tak-  (1868);   "The  Case  of  the  Florida"  (1864); 

ing  his  seat  again  in  the  Senate,  in  December,  "  The  Provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

1872,  he  introduced  a  resolution   providing  pendence"  (1866);  "Eulogy  on  Abraham  Lin- 

that  the  names  of  battles  with  fellow-citizens  coin  "  (1865) ;  "  The  National  Security  and  the 

shall  not  be  continued  in  the  Army  Reffister,  National  Faith"  (1865);  "Our  Claims  onEng- 

or  placed  in  the  regimental  colors  of  the  United  land  "  (1869).    A  collection  of  his  speeches,  in 

States.   This  resolution  excited  the  indignation  two  volumes,  was  published  in  1850 ;  his  more 

of  some  bitter  partisans,  and  a  resolution  was  recent  speeches  and  addresses  were  published 

offered  in   the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  in  1856,  and  a  collection  of  his  entire  works 

oensure  Senator  Sumner  for  an  attempt  to  de-  which  was  in  progress  at  his  death,  has  since 

grade  the  loyal  soldiery  of  the  nation  and  been  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Charles  A. 

their  grand  achievements  by  this  proposal.  Phelps,  LL.  D.,  in  12  vols.,  8vo. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
of  Northern  Europe,  nnited  under  the  same 
dynasty.  King,  Oscar  II.,  bom  January  21, 
1829 ;  saoceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Charles  XY.,  September  18, 1872 ; 
married  Jane  6,  1857,  to  Sophia,  bom  July  9, 
1886,  daughter  of  the  late  Dake  Wilhelm  of 
Nassau.  Oldest  son :  Gustavus,  heir-apparent, 
Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16,  1858. 

The  ezeoutiye  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  who  acts  under  the  adrioe  of  a 
Council  of  State,  composed  of  ten  members, 
of  whom  two  have  the  title  of  State  Ministers, 
and  eight  that  of  Councillors  of  State ;  of  the 
latter  five  are  chiefs  of  departments.  At  the 
close  of  1878,  the  Swedish  Council  of  State 
was  composed  of  the  following  members:  1. 
The  Mimster  of  State  and  Justice,  E.  H.  de 
Carleson,  appointed  May  4^  1874,  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice,  June  8,  1870 ;  2.  Minister 
of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs,  M^Jor-Oeneral 
Oscar  M.  de  BjOmstjema,  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  December  17,  1872 ;  8.  C. 
J.  Berg,  appointed  June  4,  1868 ;  4.  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  Mc^or-Greneral 
Baron  Brader  Abraham  Le\jonhufvnd,  ap- 
pointed January  14, 1870 ;  5.  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  G.  Wen- 
nerberg,  appointed  June  8,  1870 ;  6.  Chief  of 
t^e  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  P.  A. 
BergstrOm,  appointed  June  8, 1870 ;  7.  Baron 
C.  J.  O.  AlstrOmer,  appointed  June  15,  1870 ; 
8.  Chief  of  the  Department  of  War,  M^or- 
General  Erik  Oscar  Weidenhielm,  appointed 
December  5,  1871 ;  9.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov^n  (June 
5,  1874) ;  10.  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  J.  G.  N.  S.  Baron  Akerhielm,  ap- 
pointed September  28,  1874. 

In  Norway  the  King  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  one 
Minister  of  State  and  nine  Councilors.  Two 
of  the  councilors,  together  with  the  minister, 
form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  re- 
siding at  Stockholm,  near  the  King. 

The  area  of  Sweden  is  170,691  square  miles ; 
population,  in  1878,  4,297,972.* 

The  emigration,  from  1851  to  1860,  num- 
bered 16,900  persons;  from  1861  to  1870, 
122,447 ;  in  1868,  27,024 ;  in  1869,  89,064 ;  in 
1870,20,008;  in  1871,17,458;  in  1872, 15,912; 
in  1878, 18,580. 

The  following  towns,  in  1878,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants :  Stock- 
holm, 147,249;  G6teborg,  61,599;  Malm6, 
28,826  ;  Norrk6ping,  25,982  ;  Carlscrona, 
16,586;  Gefle,  16,265;  Upsala,  12,086;  JOn- 
kOping,  12,188;  Lund,  11,408. 

In  the  budget  for  1875  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  99,249,989  crowns ;  the  expenditures 
at  99,249,989  crowns.  The  public  debt,  at  the 
end  of  1878,  amounted  to  122,080,000  riksdalers. 

The  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces  was, 
in  September,  1878,  as  follows : 

*  For  the  area  and  popnlatlon  of  the  several  lAns  Into 
which  the  country  Is  divided  Me  Annual  Ctclopadia 
for  1873. 


▲BMT. 


Influitrr 

Militia  of  Gothland 

Cavalry 

Artilleiy  (984  gnus). 

Eneineers 

Mifitarf  train 

TotaU 


Qvmd. 

u^ 

1,800 

•  ■  •  »  • 

440 

* «.  . 

S!k,900 

'ijio' 

4,673 
97S 

8,M0 

8&,fi66 

Troopa. 

TiJSTS 
8,511 
8,974 
8,811 

i.osa 

5,GM 


\ 


99,678 
8,511 
9.IM 
7,»4 
2,034 
5,94 


M,950  |13£,73 


The  navy,  which  was  entirely  reorganized 
in  1866-^67,  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of 
1874,  of  87  steamers,  8  sailing-vessels,  88  gal- 
leys :  total,  188  vessels,  of  455  guns.  At  the 
end  of  1878,  the  navy  was  officered  by  two 
rear-admirals,  six  commanders,  20  command- 
ing-captains,  48  captains,  and  48  lieutenants. 
The  principal  port  is  that  of  Carlscrona,  on  the 
Baltic. 

The  imports  and  exports,  in  1872  and  1871, 
were  as  follows  (expressed  in  thousands  of 
crowns) : 


TEAS. 


1879. 
1871. 


Importe. 


816.860 
100,179 


198,815 
161,033 


The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  1872,  as 
follows : 


vuka 


Swedlah... 
Norwegian. 
Foreign.... 


Total. 


Loaded 

VMMb. 


8,660 

818 

M76 


6,789 


117,278 

87,744 

117,604 


272,680 


Loadtd 


7,498 
2.750 
<066 


14,908 


216,5n 
837.056 
9001.499 


714,088 


•  1  Swedish  laat  =  8.97  tone. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden  numbered, 
in  1871,  8,878  vessels,  of  180,267  lasts.  The 
number  of  vessels  registered  for  the  foreign 
trade  was  1,788,  of  a  total  burden  of  102,328 
lasts. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion, in  August,  1874,  was  2,688.9  kilometres; 
of  those  in  course  of  construction,  2,807  kilo- 
metres (1  kilometre  =  0.62  mile).  The  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  1872  was  546.  The  reve- 
nue amounted  to  2,716,050  riksdalers ;  the  ex- 
penditures to  2,291,818  riksdalers.  Hie  ag- 
gregate length  of  the  state  telegraph-Hnes  was 
7,057  kilometres ;  and  of  telegraph-wires,  14,- 
948  kilometres. 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  mile& 
The  population  was,  in  1872,  estimated  at 
1,768,000.  The  following  towns  had,  in  1870, 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants : 
Christiania,  66,657  (in  1872  about  70,000,  and 
with  the  suburbs  80,000);  fiergen,  30,252; 
Drontheim,  20,858 ;  Havanger,  16,053;  Dram- 
men,  15,458 ;  Ghristiansand,  11,468.  The  bud- 
get for  the  period  ending  June  80,  1874,  eeti- 
mates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  5,455,704 
specie  dalers  each  (1  specie  daler  s=  $1.11).  The 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  August,  1873,  had  be- 
come reduced  to  6,876,000  specie  dalers.    On 
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Jannarj  1,  1872,  the  troops  of  the  line  num- 
bered 18,000  men,  the  reserve  forces  19,000, 
and  the  landTaem  11,000.  The  naral  force, 
in  1872,  consisted  of  21  yessels  (4  iron-dads), 
with  an  armament  of  172  gmis. 

The  imports,  in  1871,  amounted  to  26,788,000 
specie  dalers ;  in  1872,  to  84,928,000.  The  ex- 
ports, in  1871,  to  20,189,000  specie  dalers;  in 
1872,  to  26,768,000. 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1872,  was  as 
follows : 


smppxNa 


ArriraJi..., 
Clearances. 


LMtl. 


808.806 
889.S59 


The  commercial  navy,  at  the  end  of  1878, 
consisted  of  7,447  vessels,  of  a  total  burden 
of  592,997  commercial  lasts  (1  last  =  2.1  tons). 
The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  1878  was  602  kilometres;  the 
aggregate  length  of  telegraph-lines,  6,288  kilo- 
metres; of  wires,  9,648  kilometres. 

The  Swedish  Diet  was  opened  bj  the  King 
on  January  19th.  In  his  opening  speech,  while 
speaking  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Sweden, 
the  King  laid  special  stress  on  the  visit  of  the 
Crown-prinoe  of  Germany,  as  a  proof  of  the 
friendly  connections  of  Sweden  and  Germany. 
On  closing  the  Diet,  May  22d,  the  King  re- 
ferred with  special  satisfaction  to  the  passage 
of  the  new  law  on  commercial  navigation,  and 
to  the  increased  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  Central 
Europe,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons, 
three  of  which  are  divided  each  into  two  inde- 
pendent half-cantons.  The  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  executive  authority  is  \nsted  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Chambers,  the  St&nderath, 
or  State  Council,  and  the  Nationalrath,  or 
National  Council.  The  first  is  composed  of 
forty-four  members,  two  for  each  canton. 
The  Nationalrath  consists  of  185  representa- 
tives of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct 
election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every 
20,000  souls.  Both  Chambers  united  are  called 
the  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such  represent 
the  supreme  Government  of  the  republic. 
The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly. The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  who  are  the  first  magistrates 
of  the  republic,  are  elected  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not 
redligible  till  after  the  expiration  of  another 
year.  The  President  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  tie  year  1874  was  K.  Schenck,  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of 
the  canton  of  Aargau.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  session  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  beginning  in  June,  1874,  K.  Feer 
Her  zog,  of  the  canton  of  A  argau ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  Ruohonnet,  of  the  canton  of  Vaud. 
President  of  the  State  Council,  A.  Kdchlin,  of 


the  canton  of  Basel ;  Vioe-Preddent,  J.  K.  P. 
Morel,  of  the  canton  of  St.-Gall. 

Area  of  Switzerland,  15,992  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
2,669,147,  of  whom  1,666,847  (58.7  per  cent.) 
were  Evangelical;  1,084,869  (40.6  per  cent.) 
Catholics;  11,485  members  of  Christian  sects, 
and  6,996  Jews. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation  in 
the  year  1878  amounted  to  84,848,168  francs ; 
the  expenditures  to  88,618,825  francs.  The 
budget  for  1874  estimated  the  revenue  at  87,- 
061,000  francs;  the  expenditures  at  87,071,000 
francs.  The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amount- 
ed, in  1878,  to  29,288,181 ;  as  a  set-off  against 
which  there  is  Federal  property  amounting  to 
29,487,829  francs. 

The  strength  and  organization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Switzerland  were  as  follows,  at  the 
end  of  1878. 


TROOPS. 


Staff. 

InfliDtry 

Riflemen 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Bn2ineer«. 

AdminiBttatiye  troops. 


Total 84,869 


Bond**- 


66.649 
(1,001 
1,918 
8,263 
1,S46 
899 


89,078 
8,864 
1,080 
6,860 
1,069 
1S9 


60.069 


lABdwclir 


64,884 

4  616 

1,6T1 

4,648 

474 

74 


65,961 


TvtaL. 


841 

160,061 

18,918 

4,670 

18,866 

8,047 

608 


901,857 


The  aggregate  length  of  Swiss  railways,  in 
1874,  was  1,578 kilometres;  that  of  telegraph- 
lines,  in  1878,  5,848  kilometres ;  of  wires,  14,- 
169  kilometres. 

The  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which,  in  1878,  had  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Oouncil,*  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on 
April  19,  1874.  The  new  revision  strengthens 
the  authority  of  the  central  Government  in 
matters  military,  legal,  and  especially  ecole- 
siastical.  The  control  of  the  Confederation 
over  the  army  has  hitherto  been,  more  espe- 
cially as  far  as  the  line  is  concerned,  of  the 
loosest  and  feeblest  kind ;  and  the  cantons  look 
with  keen  jealousy  on  any  infringement  of  their 
existing  power  to  manage  tlieir  own  contingent 
of  the  Federal  army.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  victories  of  Germany,  due  in  chief  measure 
to  the  homogeneous  organization,  have  im- 
pressed the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Swiss  people 
with  the  untrustworthiness  of  di^ointed  and 
segregated  battalions  in  time  of  war,  and  more 
especially  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  partial  assimilation  of  the  law,  which  va' 
ries  almost  inconceivably  in  the  various  can- 
tons, is  another  main  object  of  the  revision, 
and  every  thing  has  been  done  by  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  drawing  it  up  to  avoid 
exciting  unnecessary  opposition.  It  would  be 
impossible  at  once  to  pass  a  uniform  code  of 
laws  for  the  entire  Confederation,  and  it  is 
intended  only  to  provide  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  more  urgent  reforms,  in  a  style 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  cantons  which  are 

^  See  AmruAi.  CroLOPiEDiA  Ibr  1878^  article  Bwitzsb- 
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Ticlno 

Nldmldeo 

Frejbanr 

Bchiitt. 

Obwdden 

VaUli 

AppeUKU,  Id.  E 


thDB  aslied  to  sniTeDder  a  portion  of  their  otii 

ciiBlomB.    Finally,  the  innovfttiona  in  the  rela-    N'sS^ttP 

tionB   between  Uie  Oatholic  Church   and  the  zuricb... ...!!...! 

cantonal  go  vera  men  ta  are  of  a  sweeping  kind,  Buei  (oonntrj)... 

and  will  place  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in    nars^"^,,'.'.',.'.'. 

Switzerland  in  a  jet  more  subject  state  than  App«iucii.Oiit.Rtiode>e3.9 

that  to  which  it  is  being  reduced  in  Germany.     ^^„*" "" 

Hence  the  rote  of  the  Catholic  party  was  given  oiirai.!!!!"!! 

nndiyidedly  against  the  revision.     Save  as  re-     J"'*"" 

gards  eccleBiasticftl  afiairs.  the  present  revision  vmS^!!;;!".!'. 
vas  much  less  ambitious  than  iU  reacted  pred- 
ecessor ;  and  this  fact  no  doubt  acoonnt^  for  The  popular  rote  on  the  rcviacd  Constita- 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  preseot  aod  tion,  as  well  as  the  election  of  new  Graad 
the  previous  ptebUcUum :  while  the  latter  was,  Coancils  in  a  DDmber  of  cantons,  shows  that, 
in  1872,  adverse  to  revision  by  a  m^ority  of  on  the  whole,  the  policy  of  the  Federal  author- 
abont  4,000,  the  people  this  time  approved  re-  ities  in  church  qaesUons,  as  well  as  the  eilen- 
TiBJon  by  about  a  two-thirds  m^ority.  The  sion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  Govern- 
proportion  of  those  voting  for  the  revision  to  ment,  was  only,  as  heretofore,  opposed  by  the 
the  total  nnmber  of  voters,  in  the  several  can-  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Bchvjtx, 
tons,  wasas  follows:  Uri,  Unterwaldeu,  Freyburg,  Yalais,  and  the 


half-canton  of  Appeuzcll  (Inner  Rbo'ies).  The  nary,  1ST4,  notes  to  the  Federal  Oonncil,  pro- 
only  addition  to  this  phalanx  was  the  canton  testing  aj^ainst  the  proposed  suppression  of  the 
of  Ticino,  which,  though  wholly  Oatholic,  had  Papal  nunciatnre  to  Switzerland,*  bnt  the  Fed- 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  during  all  the  con-  eral  Council  resolved  to  lay  them  on  the  table. 
fliets  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Oftth-  and  the  Papal  nuncio,  hBving  received  his 
olic  bishops,  sided  with  the  former.  The  gov-  passports,  departed  on  February  Btb.  The 
ernment  of  the  canton  cast  again  its  vote  in  Grand  Conneils  of  Bern,  Geneva,  St. -Gall,  and 
favor  of  the  revision,  but  the  large  majority  others,  continued  to  encourage  the  Old  Cathe- 
of  the  people  voted  against  it.  Many  other  in-  lies,  who  remained  in  possession  of  Dearly  all 
dications  showed  that  the  long  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  cliorches  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  canton  had  been  nn-  and  in  addition  received  a  faculty  irf  (OWt 
derrained,  and  thus  foreshadowed  the  com-  Catholic  theology  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
pleto  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  versity  of  Bern.  The  progress  of  tile  OW 
took  place  at  the  new  election  of  a  Grand  Catholic  movement  among  the  Oatholic  popo- 
Coundl  at  the  beginning  of  1875.  lation  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  cod- 
Tlie  conflict  between  the  Federal  authorities  siderabie,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
and  the  majority  of  the  cantons  on  the  one  organization  had  not  been  completed  by  the 
hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Catliolic  Church  on  election  of  a  bishop. 

the  other,  continued  throughout  the  year  1874,  — ■ 

The  Papal  nuncio  and  tlio  bishops  sent,  in  Jan-  •  stt  Amniu.  Ctclof^sdia  CarlffiS. 
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Id  Jane  Uie  National  Asaemblj  elected  the  delegates.    The  states  reprevented  were:  Ger- 

citj  of  Lans&nna,  in  the  canton  of  Vand,  as  manj,   Bwitzeriand,  Anetro-Hatigarian  Mod- 

tho  Beat  of  the  Federal  Court  (BondeBgericht).  archj,  Belgiam,  Denmark,  Egjpt,  Spain,  United 

The  new  Federal  Oourt,  which  is  to  serve  irom  States  of  North  America,  France,  Groat  Brit- 

1876  to  1878,  was  elected  in  October ;  it  con-  ain,  Greece,  Iialy,  Laiembnrg,  Korway,  Neth- 

dsts  of  the  following  memhers :  Dr.  Blomer,  erlsnds,  Portugal,  Rotunania,  Russia,  Servio, 

of  the  canton  of  Gtaras,  President:  Rogaio,  Bweden,  and  Turkey.     The  Congress  agreed 

of  Yaad,  Vice-President;    Moral,  or  StrGall;  npontheintrodoctianof aniform rates throngh- 

Anderwert,  of  Thurgau  ;  Pictet,  of  Geneva;  oat  the  territory  of  the  states  belonging  to  the 

Hinder,  of  Bern;  Stamm,  of  Sciiaffhansen.  Postal  Union,  and  the  total  abolition  of  transit 

The  International  Postal  Congress  met  in  the  postage.     The  city  of  Bern  was  elected  the 

city  of  Bern,  on  September  IStb,  and  elected  seat  of  the  International  Postal  Bureau.     It 

Federal- Councilor  Borel  its  president.     The  was  resolTed   to  hold  the  next  Congress  in 

invitations  to  this  Congress  had  been  issned  1S76,  in  Paris.     The  Congress  closed  its  eeaeion 

by  the  Govemnient  of  Germany,  and  all  the  on  October  9tb,  the  treaty  having  been  agreed 

invited  states,  twenty-one  in  number,  had  sent  to  and  signed  bf  the  representatives  of  all  the 


statea  except  the  one  of  Franoe,  who  had  not  five  days  only.    As  to  the  drilling  practice,  or 

jet  received  instrnctions  from  hie  Oovernnmnt.  repetition,  there  was  by  no  means  the  same 

Among  the  most  important  bills  adopted  by  sinking  divergency  of  opinion.     It  is  troe  that 

the  Federal  Assembly  in  its  fall  session  was  the  GoTemmcnt,  in  Colonel  Welti's  project, 

the  new  army  bill.    The  main  questions  to  be  had  ashed  for  ten  days  in  every  year  for  the 

settled  were:  In  how  many  dayscan  the  militia-  first  eight  years,  while  the  committee  preferred 

man  be  made  efiective,  and  how  many  must  be  sixteen  every  second  year.     But  toe  Olten 

iusisted  on  afterward  for  his  periodica!  ilriltst  meeting  bad  received  with  favor  this  pr<n>oeed 

Fifty-two  days  bad  been  ashed  for  by  the  Gov-  modification  since  it  was  annonnced,  and  it  was 

ernment  for  the  training  of  infantry  recruits,  tberofure  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 

and  this   period  had  been  declared  by  the  by  Colonel  Welti  as  accordant  with  socnd  mil- 

Aasemblj  of  the  cantonal  military  societies  itarj  views,  and  so  adopted  almost  onanimons- 

lately  held  at  Olten  to  be  acceptable  only  as  1;.     The  one  remaining  point  of  great  general 

the  niinimnm.     However,  the    House  Com-  interest  was  the  danse,  which  was  agreed  to, 

mittee  of  the  Deputies  on   the   bill  resolved  directing  the  oaatcns  to  take  care  that  all  the 

to  reduce  it  by  a  week,  and  they  succeeded  male  youth  between  the  school  and  recrnit 

by  a  majority  of  ten  votes  after  a  sharp  debate,  ages  shall  get  fifteen  afternoon  drills  annoaUy, 

80  that  the  fntnre  truning  will  be  for  forty-  of  course  withont  arms. 

vol.  xtv.— M   A 
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TELEGRAPniO  PROGRESS.    A  remark-  measure  of  their  rights  as  citisens  of  the  United 

able  improyement  in  telegraph j  seems  to  have  States,  politically  and  sociallj.    Tbej  cl turned, 

been  discovered  simnltaneousljr  in  Bavaria  and  in  a  special  manner,  the  right  of  admission  on 

in  the  United  States.    The  German  inventor  is  eqoal  terms  with  the  whites  to  ail  pablic  plaoes 

Herr  Henoker,  of  Munich,  and  his  ^^  Electro-  of  whatever  nature ;  insisting  chiefly  on  their 

magnetic  Copying  Apparatus,"  as  he  calls  it,  chUdren  being  admitted  and  tanght  in  the  pnb- 

has  been  already  secured  by  a  Frankfort  bank-  lie  schools^  not  separately,  but  with  the  white 

ing  firm.    This  apparatus,  it  is  said,  without  children  in  the  same  schools, 

the  aid  of  a  telegraphist,  can  transmit  writing  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  asking 

in  different   languages,   signatures,  portraits,  for  the  passage  of  the  *^  civil-rights  bill  '^  be- 

plans,  etc.,  to  any  distance,  with  perfect  re-  fore  Congress,  equal  privileges  with  whites  in 

semblance  to  the  original  in  all  points.    Among  all  educational  institutions,  etc.,  and  pledging 

other  exploits  of  this  wonderful  invention  it  the  convention  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  se- 

telegraphed  the  opening  speech  of  the  Singers'  cure  able  counsel  to  obtain  the  release  of  one 

Festival,  which  took  place  lately,  as  printed,  of  their  color  who  had  married  i^  white  woman 

surrounded  by  garlands  of  oak  and  laurel ;  also  agdnst  the  law  of  the  State,  and  had  been  sent 

bills  of  exchange,  Government  dispatches  in  to  prison. 

cipher,  messages  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  The  Democrats  assembled  in  State  Conven- 

an  arrest- warrant  with  portrait  of  the  person  tion  at  Nashville,  on  August  19th.  Before  pro- 

"  wanted,"  and  a  map  as  used  by  generals  in  ceeding  to  action,  a  resolution  for  determining 

time  of  war,  with  the  intended  movements  of  th^  result  of  the  ballot  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

the  troops  marked  out  upon  it    An  impres-  was  offered,  and,  notwithstanding  opposition, 

sion  of  the  object,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  is  adoped  by  a  vote  of  above  four  yeas  to  one  nay. 

taken  in  a  prepared  ink  on  a  sort  of  silver  Eleven  caodidates  for  the  office  of  Gk>vemor 

paper,  which  is  rolled  on  a  revolving  cylinder  were  put  in  nomination,  and  fourteen  ballots 

and  forwarded  to  its  destination  without  further  taken  on  them,  without  decisive  result;  tlie 

visible  aid  I   The  American  rival  is  Mr.  Edison,  number  of  competitors,  by  the  suooessive  with- 

His  discovery  relates  to  that  form  of  apparatus  drawal  of  names,  steadily  decreasing  as  the 

known  as  the  automatic  or  chemical  telegraph,  number  of  ballots  increased.  At  the  fourteenth 

in  which  signals  are  made  and  recorded  by  ballot  there  remained  two  competitors  only — 

causing  the  electricity  to  pass  through  paper,  James  D.  Porter,  of  Henry  County,  and  James 

the  latter  being  saturated  with  a  chemical  sub-  E.  Bailey,  of  Montgomery — ^but  neither  of  them 

stance  which  changes  in  color  when  the  cur-  received  a  sufficiency  of  votes.     The  whole 

rent  acts.    In  the  ordinary  working  of  this  number  then  cast  was  948,  of  which  Mr.  Bailey 

form  of  telegraph  the  electricity  is  sent  over  received  859  votes,  Mr.  Porter  689 ;  neoeasary 

the  line-wire  by  a  key,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  a  choice,  682.    It  being  then  midnight,  the 

and  passes  through  a  pen,  stylus,  or  lever,  name  of  Mr.  Bailey  was  withdrawn,  and  a 

which  has  no  movement,  but  simply  rests  upon  motion  made  that  ^^  James  D.  Porter  bo  de> 

the  paper,  the  latter  being  moved  by  a  weight  dared  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  oonven- 

or  clock-work.    No  magnet  and  armature  are  tion."    The  motion  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 

used.    The  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Edison's  pres-  carried  amid  great  enthusiasm  without  a 

ent  discovery  is  the  production  of  motion  and  senting  voice.     The  following  platform 

of  sound  by  the  pen  or  stylus,  without  the  in-  unanimously  adopted : 
tervention  of  a  magnet  and  armature. 

TENNESSEE.    The  movements  of  the  po-  ^J}'^i!t^2'^^^%^^^tJ}^  i?^^.^!? ''''^  ^''''' 

i»j.»     1        -.^       '     d.\^*     dj.  A.                       -J  servative  party  of  Tennesaee,  m  convention  a^sem- 

htioal  parties  m  this  Stote  were  earned  on  ),ied,  most  cordially  invite  all  good  and  true  men, 

with  unusual  energy  and  excitement  during  who  desire  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people 

the  year.  of  the  State,  and  preserve  her  honor  antamished,  to 

The  colored  people  met  in  State  Convention  ^°^*^  ^'^^^,  "**  ^^  oarryiug  out  the  following  princi- 

at  NashvUle  on  the  a8th  of  April.    Delegations  Pt'ThaTiil  honest  labor  should  bo  protected,  and 

from  about  twenty  counties,  situated  m  differ-  receive  its  just  reward. 

ent  sections  of  the  State,  attended.  A  number  2.  That  the  burden  of  ffovemment  should  be  bone 
of  colored  speakers  addressed  the  convention,  by  the  whole  property  oT  tlie  oountij ;  that  all  as- 
animated  apparently  by  unfriendly  feelings  wwunentooftaxes  should  be  equal,  uniform,  and  just, 
4^o.«r««^  ^K^  L\^u^«  \^^^i.  T?^»nKi;»««.  T-k^™^  *"d  no  improper  discrimination  should  be  made 
toward  the  whites,  even  Republicans.     They  against  any  species  of  property. 

charged  the  laws  of  the  State  with  uigust  dis-  s.  That  we  favor  a  strict  oonstraction  of  the  Con- 

criminatioDS  against  their  race,  and  urged  the  stltution  of  the  United  States,  and  insist  that  no 

negroes  not  to  support,  by  their   votes,    the  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  Qeneral  Govem- 

nominee  of  whatever  party  who  would   not  pent  that  is  not  clearly  delegated  or  dearlv  impli^i 

1  j»      Z'       i/l      J       p«vj    TTuv   nrvuiu    uyu  jq  the  necessaiy  excroise  of  the  DO wors  SO  delegated, 

pledge  himself  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  aid  4.  That  we  opoose  all  monopolies,  rings,  andoom- 

them  in  securing  the  attainment  of  the  full  binations  formed  for  the  oppression  01  the  people; 
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that  we  are  for  the  abolition  of  all  Qseleaa  and  nn-  fiivor  no  violent  change  which  might  be  oppressive 

necesaary  office^ ;  for  the  proper  reduction  of  all  ex-  to  either  the  debtor  or  creditor  class,  we  would  recom- 

oessive  salaries  ;  for  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  mend  a  system  of  free  national  banKing,  based  upon 

administration  of  the  State  govemmtot ;  for  all  ne-  a  safe  plan  for  redemption,  and  a  return  to  specie 

cessary  reforms  in  the  law  so  as  to  make  its  execu-  payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  consibtent 

tion  speedy,  just,  and  certain ;  that  we  will  hold  the  with  a  suflicient  supply  of  currency  to  meet  the  rea- 

coUeotora  oi  revenue  to  a  strict  aocountabillty  in  the  sonable  wants  of  business. 

collection  and  application  of  said  revenue ;  that  we  8.  We  are  iu  favor  of  the  flill  and  equal  enjoyments 

deplore  the  exiBtence  of  all  indebtedness.  Federal,  of  accommodations,  advantages,  rights,  and  privi- 

State,  county,  and  municipal,  and  demand  that  no  leges,  by  all  citizens  and  other  persons  within  the 

more  taxes  shall  be  laid  upon  the  people  than  ahall  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 

be  found  to  be  essentially  neoessary  for  the  &ui>port  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  at  the  same  time  we  deem 

of  the  State  government  administered  on  principles  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  attempt,  by  congres- 

of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  for  the  payment  of  sional  legislation,  or  otherwise,  to  compel,  as  between 

its  just  debts  and  obligations,  and  the  preservation  such  races,  creeds,  or  colors,  the  joint  exercise  of 

of  Its  credit  and  honor  untarnished,  and  therefore  such  aocommodationsj  adyanta^s^  rights^  or  privi- 

are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  taxation.  leges.    But  we  recognize  the  pnnciple,  which  is  old- 

5.  That  we  favor  the  abolition  of  the  present  odious  er  than  our  Constitution,  that  eveiy  man's  house  is 
.  national  banking  system  and  the  payment  of  the  his  castle,  and  that,  under  our  Government,  every 

bonds  of  the  Government  by  issuance  of  its  non>  citizen,  white  or  black,  has  the  right  to  bear  arms  in 

bearine-intcrest  notes  according  to  the  contract  ex-  conformity  to  law,  and  to  express  his  opinions  with- 

pressed  and  implied  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  out  interference  or  molestation, 

such  obligation,  and  a  repeal  of  the  present  oppres-  4.  We  favor  the  oalling,  by  the  next  Legislature, 

sive  Federal  tariff,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  solely  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  following  pur- 

with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the  necessary  rev-  poses :  1.  To  reform  our  present  cumbersome  and 

enue.  expensive  judicial  system ;  2.  To  do  away  with  use- 

6.  That  we  denounce  all  legislation  that  seeks  to  less  offices,  and  with  the  great  abuses  which  have 
interfere  with  the  individual  right  of  the  citizen  to  grown  up  under  our  present  unwise  system  of  fees 
select  his  own  associates,  and  particularl^r  what  is  and  salaries,  and  to  make  such  other  useful  altera- 
known  as  the  supplementary  civil-rights  bill  pend-  tions  in  the  present  organic  law  as  will  tend  to  lessen 
ing  before  the  Feaeral  Congress,  as  a  palpable  viola-  the  expenses  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  State, 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  mtended  to  vex,  harass,  6.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the 
oppress,  and  degrade  the  people  of  the  Southern  "new  issue"  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee;  thatwe&r- 
States,  and  productive  of  untold  social  and  political  vor  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  both  State  and 
evils  to  both  races,  and  which  we  should  resist  by  all  national :  that  we  alike  are  opposed  to  the  iniquitous 
legal  and  constitutional  means  in  our  power.  funding-oill  passed  by  the  fate  Democratic  Legisla- 

Tu^  i>^*.«Tvi:«.,..  i^^iA  ♦Ua;.  Qfoi-^  n^n«-A.  ture,  and  to  tne  present  assessment  law,  because  of 
^  ^\  Republicans  held  their  Stote  Oonven-  j^g  ^^^^^^  ^^^  iSquisitorial  provisions,  'and  we  de- 
tion  at  Onattanooga,  on  the  lotn  ot  Heptember,  mand  a  thorough  reform  in  our  present  mode  of  as- 
white  and  colored  delegates  being  in  attend-  sessing  property,  and  collecting  it. 
ano6.    A  disagreement  on  important  matters  0<  Tnat,  as  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the 

manifested  itself  between  the  representatives  °"^^^*^fP"^.^^*^iyT*"^.'?^'*f^"^^^ 

jTT^    a.                      XT.        vi.     J  1  i.  -  u^:   -  vor,  by  the  means  of  free  schools,  the  education  of 

of  the  two  races;  the  white  delegates  bemg  every  child  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ten- 

against  nommating  any  oanoidate  for  Governor,  nessee. 

and  against  the  ciyil-rights  bill ;  the  colored  7.  That  the  opening  of  our  great  rivers  and  water- 

advocatinir    and  insisting   upon   both    points,  courses,  especially  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 

chiefly  »pon  their  oivUnghU     In  reference  to  l\?1Zfr{Ltrt£rdIr^^^^^^ 

this  they  mtimated  that  the  white  Republioans,  ^e  ask  that  such  appropriations  may  be  made  from 

who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  civil-rights  bul,  time  to  time,  by  the  General  Government,  as  will  ao- 

should  leave  the  party.    They  seem  to  have  oomplish  this  result. 

Bubseqnently  relented  somewhat  in  regard  to  8-  T^at  we  denounce  the  administration  of  Gov- 

^^JI^  ,.-♦-  ^r.A^.a*,u^  o-  \r>.}^A^A  wUKJn  f »,«  «mor  ^ohxi  C,  BrowH,  in  Its  mefllciency  in  enforcing 


but  insisted  upon  their  right  of  getting  equal  many  shortcomings  and  general  mismanagement,  as 

accommodations  with  the  whites  in  hotels,  cars,  i^nworthy  of  the  great  S'fe  of  Tennessee  and  as  dis- 

^       v     i.         J    XI    -^  vv^^i „      -D^l^^^  astrous  m  the  extreme  to  the  best  interests  of  her 

steamboats,  and  other  public  places.    Between  ojtisens. 

the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Platform,  9.  That  we  eamestl;^  appeal  to  all  citizens  of  Ten- 

also,  a  long  debate  took  place,  with  the  result  nessee,  whatever  their  past  political  associations, 

that  the  members  of   opposite  views  finally  who  revere  the  sacred  maiestyof  the  1^  and  the 

««.^.wi  ♦«  «  «^^  ^e  /»/xTn,^.^m;aA  wK/^ozk  4rAi-ma  diguitv  of  thc  Commouwcalth,  to  aid  the  Bepubhcan 

agreed  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  whose  terms  k    »^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  tranquillity  within  her 

are  set  down  m  the  third  paragraph  of  the  fol-  fM>rders,  to  invite  immigration,  and  uphold  the  ma- 
lowing  platform,  reported  from  the  said  com-  terial  interests  of  our  people. 
mittee  and  adopted  oy  the  convention :  Horace  Maynard  was  nominated  by  acdama- 
The  Bepublicans  of  Tennessee,  in  State  Conven-  tion  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
tion  assembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  f^^  Grovernor. 

^'l^'l^l'reafflnn  the  platform  of  principles  set  forth  The  result  of  the  election,  on  November  8d, 

by  the  National  Hepublioan  Convention  of  the  Re-  was  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate^ 

publican  party  in  the  year  187S,  and  commend  it  to  with  few  exceptions.    The  whole  number  of 

the  favorable  consideration  of  the  voters  of  Ten-  votes  polled  for  GoTemor  was  about  158,904, 

^^1"  mL  .  XV       -X        c     ^      ^               ^     AA  of  which  108,061  were  cast  for  the  Democratic 

2.  That  the  system  of  national  correnoy  founded  ^^^.  ^   rk  q^q  *„  xu^  i?/»»»nKli/»on .  thna  mv 

by  the  Bepubli^n  party  has  nroved  the  best  ever  nominee,  55,848  for  the  Republican ,  thus  giv- 

devised  for  the  puipose  intended,  and  while  we  would  mg  Mr.  Porter  a  migonty  of  47,218  over  Mr. 
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Majnard.    A  third  candidate  for  Goyemor,        At  aboat  two  o'clock  in  the  mormng  of 

B.  F,  0.  Brooks,  as  the  Working-men's  nomi-  August  26th,  a  large  body  of  die^ised,  ftlly- 

nee,  received  192  votes.    In  1872,  the  aggre-  armed  horsemen  rode  into  the  town  of  Treo- 

gate  number  of  votes  polled  for  Governor  was  ton,  surrounded  the  jail,  and,  calling  oat  tb« 

181,789,  which  were  less  unequally  distributed;  jailer  and  sheriff  on  duty,  demanded  the  keys 

the  msgority  of  Mr.  Brown  over  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  negro  prisoners'  cells.    Upon  the  abeo- 

having  been  13,589.  lute  and  several  times  repeated  refusal  of  those 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  is  as  officers  to  comply  with  that  request,  the  hone- 
follows  :  In  the  Senate — ^Democrats,  23 ;  Re-  men  declared  that  they  would  have  the  pr»> 
publicans,  2;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  oners  without  the  use  of  keys  by  puQing  the 
— Democrats,  70 ;  Republicans,  6.  Jail-building  down,  and  made  preparations  for 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  success-  commencing  work  at  it  Those  officers  then 
fnl  candidates  for  Congress :  From  the  first  delivered  the  keys  under  protest  of  oompolsioa 
district,  William  McFarland,  of  Hamblin ;  sec-  and  violence.  Part  of  the  band  then  took  the 
ond  district,  Thornburg ;  third  district,  George  sixteen  prisoners  out  of  their  cells,  tied  them 
D.  Bibrell,  of  White ;  fourth  district,  John  W.  in  couples  with  cords,  and,  having  placed  them 
Head,  of  Sumner;  fifth  district,  John  M.  Bright,  in  their  midst,  left  the  town  by  the  Hunting- 
of  Lincoln ;  sixth  district,  John  F.  House,  of  ton  road.  Having  gone  scarcely  half  a  mile 
Montgomery  ;  seventh  district,  W.  0.  Whit-  from  Trenton,  the  band  halted  and  shot  six  of 
thorne,  of  Maury ;  eighth  district,  J.  D.  0.  At-  the  prisoners  down  on  that  road;  then  eon- 
kins,  of  Henry ;  ninth  district,  W.  P.  Oaldwell,  tinned  their  march  some  two  miles  farther  irp 
of  Weakley ;  tenth  district,  H.  Oasey  Young,  the  river-bottom,  when  they  halted  again  tm 
of  Shelby.  Nine  are  Democrats,  and  one  is  a  shot  the  remaining  ten  prisoners,  leaving  the 
Republican.  bodies  of  these  also  lying  where  they  fell  oo 

John  W.  Head  having  died,  Samuel  M.  Fite  the  road, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  On  being  informed  of  so  remarkable  an  oo- 

Serious  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  currence,  Governor  Brown  issued  a  proclama- 

and  deeds  of  blood,  have  been  of  frequent  oc-  tion,  offering  a  reward  of  $600,  the  largest  sum 

currence  in  Tennessee  during  the  year  1874—  which  the  law  allowed  him  to  oflTer,  for  thed^ 

the  effect  of  hostile  feelings,  reciprocally  enter-  tection  and  apprehension  of  those  Jail-breaken 

tained  by  the  white  population  of  the  State,  and  murderers,  "  the  reward  to  be  paid  opon 

or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  the  blacks,  final  conviction.'* 

against  each  other.  Among  such  deeds  was  On  August  29th  the  Governor  issoed  a  proc- 
that  of  sixteen  negroes  forcibly  taken  out  of  lamation,  addressed  to  the  officers  and  citiieoa 
the  Trenton  Jail,  and  shot  down  on  the  public  of  all  classes  in  the  State,  wherein  he  sajs 
road  by  a  large  body  of  disguised  men,  early  that,  without  their  strenuous  cooperataou,  be 
in  the  morning  of  August  26th.  The  apparent  is  unable  for  want  of  means  to  suppress  the 
cause  of  the  misdeed  was  that,  on  the  night  of  lawlessness  prevailing  in  Tennessee ;  and  points 
August  22d,  an  armed  band  of  thirty  or  forty  out  the  duties  incumbent  on  each  of  them  re- 
negroes  discharged  their  guns  upon  two  white  spectively,  and  which  they  are  expected  faith- 
men  on  horseback  at  a  short  distance  from  folly  to  comply  with  for  the  realijsation  of 
Pickettsville,  in  Gibson  County,  and  continued  that  purpose. 

shooting  at  them  even  after  they  had  aban-  A  short  time  after  the  Trenton  prisoners^ 
doned  their  horses  and  sought  safety  by  flight  massacre,  one  of  the  band  of  masked  horse- 
through  a  corn-field.  The  occurrence,  related  men  who  committed  the  deed,  a  yonth  scaroelj 
by  the  two  men  who  took  refuge  in  that  town,  seventeen  years  of  age,  moved  by  repentance, 
created  the  most  intense  excitement  and  alarm  or  the  desire  of  escaping  punishment,  turned 
not  only  in  the  white  population  at  Picketts-  State's  evidence  and  revealed  all  he  knew  of 
yille,  the  male  portion  of  which  armed  them-  that  criminal  transaction,  at  which  he  wts 
selves  and  continued  in  the  street  all  night  to  present  from  beginning  to  end,  and  about  the 
guard  the  place  against  the  constantly-ap-  persons  who  composed  the  band.  This  be 
prehended  attacks  upon  it,  but  also  in  all  the  said  to  have  been  formed  of  two  companiM, 
neighboring  towns,  whose  local  magistrates  representing  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
and  prominent  citizens  hastened  to  Picketts-  numbering  thirty  and  thirty-eight  moonted 
ville,  both  to  offer  assistance,  and  concert  men  respectively,  who,  according  to  previom 
measures  together  for  the  common  defense.  appointment,  met  together  at  a  certain  p]a<:e 

The  juridical  hearing  being  ended,  the  ac-  five  miles  from  Trenton,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 

oused  were  bound  over  by  the  justices  of  the  evening  of  August  26th,  thence  to  proceed  to 

peace,  and,  in  default  of  the  required  bail,  the  town^s  jail  after  midnight.    He  was  three 

committed.     They   were   placed    under   the  different  times  before  the  grand-jury  in  order 

charge  of  the  town -marshal  and  two  con-  to  make  his  statements;  and  his  revehitioBS 

stables,  who,  with  a  guard  of  above  forty  men,  probably  contributed  more  than  any  thiug  else 

escorted  the  prisoners  to  the  jail  of  Trenton,  to  the  capture  of  many  of  his  aocompliees.   A 

the  county-seat  of  Gibson,  and  some  ten  miles  number  of  them  were  arrested  and  held  in 

distant  from  Pickettsville,  there  to  await  their  custody  by  the  State's  anthorities  to  be  tried 

triaL  before  her  oonrta. 
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The  financial  condition  of  tbe  State,  as  ex-  white  scholastic  population  a  little  over  50  per 

hibited  in  the  report  of  the  Controller  of  the  cent,  attended  school. 

Treasury,  for  the  two  years  from  January  l,  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

1873,  to  the  date  of  the  report,  December  19,  Education,  wherein  the  gifts  of  individuals  to 

1874,  is  as  follows :                                       "  educational  institutions  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Recognized   bonded   indebtedness    of  the  Union  are  collected  and  classified,  it  appears 

State,  $22,908,400;  assets  held  in  her  favor  that  the  gifts  received  by  the  educational  insti- 

against  this  bond  account,  $3,817,896.25;  leav-  tntions  of  Tennessee,  during  the  year  1878, 

ing  the  excess  of  liabilities  at  $19,090,504.75.  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $654,350,  dis- 

The  floating  debt  is  $1,085,540.49,  against  tributed  among  them  as  follows: 

?'r^'^^T'K^"\!r^'-'^T*^^*^*^'^^V     Union Uniyerrity.Mnrftt^sboro $13,000 

704.25.    The  outstandmg  Treasury  warrants    FUk  UniTewity/irashviiie \     sjooo 

Lave  been  reduced  since  January  1, 1 873,  from    Jf^^?(?,?*  Unhreraity,  NaehyiUe Bii,aoo 

$476,884.72  to  $288,290.49 ;  though  warrants  Hlwle^ee'SilSf SJLv  s^^^^^^^^                            '^Z 

to  the  amount  of  $998, 158.98  were  in  the  mean  ^>t  TennesBoe  Wesleyao  UnlTersity,  Athens. .          850 

while  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on    cSmSrSd^uSTekuT^        M 

the  school-fund,  the  State  debt,  and  other  pub-    Hai^viiie  OoUege,  M»miii« V.'.V.'.WV.V.      2',700 

lio  expenses.  ChrlBtian  Brothers'  Ck)Uege,  Memphis ! . . . .       6^000 

The  loan  account  .Ibo  had  been  reduced  I^'^XE^^^SF^'^^V::.      "US 

amoe  May  1, 1878,  from  $843,058.80  to  $65,000.     Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  NashvlUe. 16,000 

Most  of  the  loans  embraced  in  this  account  rp^^i                                              tttTstt 

bore  ten  per  cent,  interest.  ^^' 

The  total  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  The  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the 

1873  was  $308,089,788,  being  an  increase  over  Blind  School,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
1872  of  $84,215,480.  The  four  counties  of  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Since 
Davidson,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Roane,  January  1,  1878,  the  average  number  of  pa- 
have  made  no  report  of  taxable  property  for  tients  acconamodated  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
1874.  Estimating  the  probable  amount  in  those  Insane  '^has  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
four  counties,  the  total  taxable  property  for  biennial  term,'^  and  the  number  in  its  charge 

1874  is  $289,583,560,  being  an  increase  over  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  "  greater  than  at 
1872  of  $16,659,807,  and  a  decrease  from  1878  the  date  of  any  previous  report.^' 

of  $18,556,173.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  General  As- 
The  balance  due  for  the  year  1874,  added  to  sembly,  approved  March  20,  1873,  providing 
the  delinquency  from  revenue  due  prior  to  Jan-  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  Hos- 
nary  1, 1874,  makes  the  total  amount  due  from  pi.^^  ^or  the  Insane,  one  in  East  the  other  in 
non-collected  taxes  $1,828,833.44.  West  Tennessee.  After  careful  examination 
The  educational  interest  in  Tennessee  ap-  of  various  sites,  the  new  hospital  for  East  Ten- 
pears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  nessee  was  located,  in  1874,  near  to  the  city 
law  is  absolutely  impartial  in  its  provisions  as  of  Enoxville,  and  its  building  is  now  in  prog- 
affecting  the  white  and  colored  populations  of  ress  of  construction.  The  endeavors  to  locate 
the  State,  enacting  that  ^^  the  public  schools  also  the  West  Tennessee  Insane  Asylum  have 
shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  proved  unsuccessful. 

of  six  and  eighteen  years,  residing  within  the  In  the  State-prison  of  Tennessee,  at  the  end 

school  district ; "  with  the  only  distinction  be-  of  1874,  there  were  963  convicts  under  oon- 

tween  the  two  races  that    ^*  the  white  and  finement,  of  whom  880  were  whites  and  588 

colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  negroes.   The  Governor  of  the  State  avers  that, 

school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  •olored 

general  regulations  as  to  management,  nsefnl-  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  never  numbered 

ness,  and  efficiency.^'   And  as  colored  children  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  that  the  large 

of  school-age  are  counted  alike  with  the  whites  increase  in  the  number  of  penitentiary  inmates 

in  the  apportionment  of  school-moneys,  and  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  sense  to  an  increase  of 

are  entitled  to  pursue  the  same  studies,  so  are  crime,  but  that  *4t  is  the  result  of  a  more 

the  adult  colored  people  eligible  as  teachers,  efficient  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 

school  directors,  connty  superintendents,  and  aided  by  an  improved  and  more  healthy  state 

State  Snpermtendents,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  public  sentiment.^' 

they  are  eligible  to  the  civil  offices  of  ^e  State  There  are  now  in  the  prison  59  convicts  of 

or  Federal  Government.    The  whole  number  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  under ;  275  of  the 

of  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  then  age  of  twenty  years  and  under;  and  816  from 

was  418,185.     Of  this  number,  representing  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  old,  inclusive ;  not- 

the  aggregate  of  children  of  school-age  in  withstanding  a  number  have  been  pardoned 

Tennessee,  about  102,000  were  colored.    Of  simply  on  account  of  their  youth, 

these,  some  87,000,  or  about  86  per  cent.,  at-  TEXAS.    One  of  the  most  important  ques- 

tended  the  public  schools.    Since  the  present  tions  before  the  people  of  this  State  relates  to 

school  system  went  into  effect,  745  schools  the  needed  revision  of  the  State  constitution, 

have  been  organi2»d  throughout  the  State  for  According  to  Governor  Coke,  the  present  con- 

the  instruction  of  colored  children.    Of  the  stitution  is  in  many  essential  particulars  an 
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extremely  defective  instrament,  and  a  barrier 
to  many  reforms  desired  by  tbe  people.  '^  In 
its  incongruoas,  repugnant,  and  heterogeneous 

Srovisions,  are  faithfully  reflected  the  eztraor- 
inary  character  of  tbe  Assembly,  and  the  disor- 
dered  times  which  produced  it.  Necessity 
forced  it  on  the  people  of  Texas,  and  held  it  on 
them  until  the  first  meeting  of  their  honorable 
bodies.  Prudence  and  policy  prompted  sub- 
mission to  it  from  then  until  this  time.  No 
reason  exists  now  for  longer  submitting  to  it 
The  causes  which  one  year  ago  rendered  it  im> 
prudent  to  call  together  a  constitutional  con- 
vention have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  time  and 
temper  of  the  people  are  propitious  for  the 
work  of  constructing  a  new  constitution.  We 
no  longer  fear  Federal  interference;  we  are 
not  hampered  with  financial  embarrassment; 
the  popular  mind  is  free  from  passion  or  excite- 
ment, and  views  the  great  questions  to  be 
solved  through  no  discolored  medinm;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  for  twelve  months  past  the 
thinking  men  of  the  State  have  been  studying 
and  investigating  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
in  framing  a  constitution,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  act." 

The  Governor,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  Legislature  provide  for  assembling,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day,  a  convention  for  re- 
vising the  constitution. 

The  entire  public  debt  of  the  State,  January 
1,  1875,  not  including  about  $800,000  due  to 
trust-funds  of  her  own  creation,  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
was  $4,012,421.  Of  this  amount  there  is  un- 
bonded $976,988.  Deducting  the  amount  of 
the  floating  debt  from  the  aggregate  debt,  the 
balance,  $8^035,488,  is  the  amount  of  the  State's 
outstanding  bonded  debt.  The  increase  in  the 
public  debt  since  January,  1874,  is  represented 
by  bonds  and  certificates  to  the  revolutionary 
veterans,  amounting  to  $899,889.  The  remain- 
der is  due  to  school-teachers  for  services  in 
1878.  The  estimated  deficiencies  for  1875 
amount  to  $382,574,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  that 
year,  and  the  anticipated  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
is  believed  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
State.  In  the  prison-buildings  at  Huntsville, 
as  at  present  constructed,  there  are  about  278 
cells.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction, which  will  furnish  125  additional 
cells.  There  are  676  convicts  at  labor  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  being  an  average  of 
nearly  three  to  each  cell,  leaving  777  who  are 
employed  outside.  Of  the  latter,  255  are  em- 
ployed on  the  varions  railroads,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  engaged  in  cultivating  plantations, 
making  brick,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land-Office  shows  that,  during  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1874,  there  were  issued 
8,889  patents,  of  all  classes,  embracing  in  the 
aggregate  1,787,397  acres  of  land.    During  the 


same  time  7,890  new  files,  of  all  kinds,  eover- 
ing  6,819,754  acres  of  land,  were  made.  Of 
these,  6,849,  covering  6,427,675  acres,  were 
made  with  railroad  scrip;  1,608,  covering 
249,928  acres,  were  made  under  the  preemp- 
tion laws,  and  the  remainder  with  misoella- 
neous  certificates  of  scrip.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  in  the  State  is  175,594,660. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  April  10, 1874, 
a  battalion  of  six  companies  of  seventy-five  men 
each,  comprising  the  nsnal  company  officers, 
was,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  organized,  and, 
under  command  of  M^jor  John  B.  Jones,  took 
the  field  for  the  defense  of  the  Indian  frontier. 
The  threatening  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  wild  Indiana,  at  that  time,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Executive,  justified  the 
fear  that  the  entire  force  would  be  immediatdy 
needed  for  active  defensive  operations^  The 
decisive  and  energetic  campaign  conducted 
by  tbe  f(H*ces  of  the  Umted  States  stationed  in 
Texas,  together  with  the  presence  of  this  bat- 
talion on  the  frontier,  constantly  scouting  the 
whole  line,  from  Red  River  to  the  head-waten 
of  the  Nuecesi,  under  t|^e  eye  and  per8<Hial  sn- 
per vision  of  M%jor  Jones,  it  is  believed,  saved 
the  outer  settlements  of  Texas  from  devastation 
by  the  Indians.  Thus  protected,  however,  the 
frontier  has  suffered  very  little  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  people  are  now  more  hopeful  and 
encouraged,  and  the  prospects  for  immigration 
and  advancing  the  settlements  are  better  than 
for  many  years.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bat- 
talion  has  cleared  the  frontier  of  manj  desper- 
ate and  lawless  characters,  and  given  valuable 
aid,  when  greatly  needed,  to  the  local  anthori- 
ties  in  maintaining  law  and  good  order. 

The  production  and  movement  of  cotton  m 
this  State  during  the  past  two  seasons  have 
been  as  follows : 


COTTON, 

187S-^4. 

isrs-'TS. 

Exported  from  OalTeston,  ludlano- 
la,  etc. : 
To  foreign  ports,  except  Mexico 
To  Mexico 

378,404 

979 

116,046 

4,505 

Balm. 

909,441 

997 

188,804 

4,8^ 

To  coastwise  i>ortB.... ........ 

Stock  at  close  of  year 

Total 

808,984 

948,631 

Dednct : 

Aeceived  from  New  Orleann.. .. 
Slock  at  beginning  of  year 

4^889 

4^ 
4,694 

Total  product  for  year. . . . 

880,046 

343,450 

Included  in  the  production  of  1872-^73 
are  1,100  bales  of  sea-island,  and  in  that  of 
1873-74,  920  bales. 

An  election  for  Congressmen  was  held  in 
November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dem- 
ocrats in  all  the  districts,  as  follows:  First 
district,  J.  H.  Reagan ;  second  district,  D.  B. 
Culberson;  third  district,  J.  "W.  Throckmor- 
ton ;  fourth  district,  Boger  Q.  WlMb  ;  fifth  dis- 
trict, John  Hancock;  sixth  district,  Gustave 
Schleicher. 

The  present  State  government  comprises: 
Bichard  Coke,  Governor;  Bichard  Hubbard, 


puiin. 
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lieatenant-Govenior ;  A.  J.  Dora,  Tteaanrer;    lUfsethigb.    It oont*tQSftha]l,70brllOfeet, 
Stephen   IT.  Darden,  Controller;  J.  J.  GrooB,     fitted  up  for  public  eutertainments,  and  capable 
CommiBaioner  of  the  Land-Office;  and  O.  N.     of  aeatdog  1,300  persons.     The  Haaonic  Temple 
HoUingsworth,  SaperinteadeDt  of  Fablio  In-    is  a  bandaorae  Btrncture,  coBting  $200,000.    The 
strnctioD.    All  of  these  are  Democrata.    The    principal  hotel,  the  largest  in  the  8tate,  has 
._  ^.......  ._   ...  .J?.  5      ^  .,  accommodationa  for  500  gueats.     The  city  ia 

lighted  with  gas,  and  is  eaail;  drained.  The 
construction  of  atreet-rail roads  and  grading  of 
streets  are  in  progress.  Honston  is  the  centre 
of  the  railroad  sjstem  of  the  State,  and  attracts 
the  trade  of  the  Burronnding  country,  which 
is  rich  in  grazing  and  agricultural  prodacta. 
The  aeoond  city  ot  Texas  (Oal7eatoD  being  There  are  six  diverging  lineH:  the  Houston  & 
thefirst)inpopnlationand  importanceisHoas-  Texas  Central;  the  Houston  &  Great  North- 
ton,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water  ern  &  IntematiDual ;  Uooaton  Tap  &■  Bra- 
on  Buffalo  Bayon,  45  miles  above  its  month,  in  zdria ;  Qalveston,  Houston,  &,  Hendenon ; 
Galveston  Bay,  46  miles  northwest  of  Qalvea-  New  Orleans  4  Texas;  and  Buffalo  Bayou, 
ton,  and  ISO  miles  eaat-Bontheast  of  Austin ;  Brazos  &  Colorado.  The  hayou  opposite  the 
population  in  ISSO,  4,815;  in  ia70,  0,3S2,  of  city  has  a  depth  of  five  feet,  but,  owing  to  bars 
whom  8,fl91  were  colored;  in  18T4,  estimated  ia  Galveston  Bay,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
by  the  looal  authorities  at  20,000.  Itifibuilton  four  feet  cannot  reach  this  point.  Improve- 
tlie  left  bani  of  the  bayon,  which  is  spanned  by  ments  are  in  progress  by  the  United  States 
several  bridges,  theprincipal  ones  beingof  iron,  Government,  and  an  incorporated  company, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  The  which  will  render  Houston  accessible  by  ves- 
City-Hall  and  Market-House,  of  brick,  jnst  fin-  sels  drawing  nine  feet  The  navigation  of  the 
ishedataco8tof$400,000,iB2T2feetlongbyl46  bayou  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  HoustJin  Di- 
feetwide.and  has  two  towers,  14  by  21^1,  and    rect  Navigation  Oompanj,  which  bae  a  capital 


of  $300,000,  and  owns  six  steamers,  four  tugs,  chine-shops  of  the  railroads,  are  2  cotton-fac- 

and  twenty-four  barges.    The  whole  nnraber  tories,  4  iron  and  braas  fonnderies,  8  cor-facto- 

of  ressels  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  ries,  4  planing-milis  and  wood-works,  5  mann- 

'bayou  in  ISTS  was  71,  viz.:  steamers,  10;  factories  of  famiture,  S  of  soap,  1  of  cement- 

tngs,  6;   barges,  30;    schooners,   mostly   em-  pipe,  1  of  bone-dust,  6  of  sheet-iron  and  tin- 

C'    'ed  in  the  lumber-trade  with  the  Sabine,  workii,  5  carriage  and  wagon  works,  1  beef- 

isiano,  and  Florida  coasts,  25.    An  exten-  pocking  and  ice-mann&ctoring  establiahment, 

eive  lumber-trade  is  also  carried  on  by  fiat-boats  and  7  brick-yards.    There  are  three  nurseries, 

with  the  bayous  emptying  into  Buffalo  Bayou  two  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  acot- 

and  San  Jacinto  Giver.    The  principal  business,  ton-press  company,  two  national  banks  with  a 

however,  is  manufacturing,  in  which  Houston  capital  of  |200,00>0,  and  a  State  bonk  with 

snrpaases  all  other  places  in  the  State.     The  (500,000  oapitnl.     The  valuation  of  property 

chief  establishments,  besides  the  extensive  ma-  in  1878  was  17,669,625.    The  State  fair  is  held 
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here  annnalljr.  The  city  oontains  14  pnhlio 
■ohools,  whioh  in  1872  had  26  teachers  and 
1,228  pupils ;  two  public  libraries  with  about 
8,000  volumes;  three  daUj  and  six  veeklj 
newspapers ;  two  monthly  periodicals ;  and  12 
churches.  Houston  was  settled  in  1886,  and  in 
1887  was  temporarily  the  seat  of  government. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Reign- 
ing sovereign,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  bom  Peb- 
ruary  9,  1880;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Sultan  Abdul-Med- 
lid,  June  25,  1861.  Sons  of  the  Sultan:  1. 
Yussuf  Izzedin  Effendi ;  bom  October  9, 1857 ; 
2.  Mahmoud  Djemol  Eddin  Effendi,  bom  No- 
vember 20,  1862 ;  8.  Mehemed  Selim  Effendi, 
born  October  8,  1866;  4.  Abdul-Me<jyid,  born 
June  27,  1868. 

The  area  and  population  of  Turkey  are  va- 
riously estimated.  At  the  beginning  of  1874 
they  were  given  as  follows : 


men),  the  second  reserve,  and  the  sedentary 
army  (corresponding  to  the  German  Land- 
sturm).  The  irregular  troops  are  calculated  to 
consist  of — 1.  JTaod*,  or  gendarmes  on  foot; 
9eymen$,  or  mounted  gendarmes  and  country 
militia  as  iouhechU,  80,000 ;  2.  Tartars  of  Dob^ 
ro4Ja  and  Asia  Minor,  5,000 ;  8.  Hungarian  or 
Polish  Tolunteers,  2,000;  Moslem  volunteers, 
50,000;  total  of  irregulars,  87,000.  The  war- 
vessels,  in  1878,  consisted  of  21  iron-clads  (4 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  6  monitors,  and  6  galleys) 
and  99  transports.  The  navy  was  manned  by 
80,000  sailors  and  4,000  marine  troops. 

The  commercial  marine  is  estimated  at  about 
200,000  tons.  The  chief  port  of  Turkey  is  that 
of  Constantinople.  The  movement  of  shipping 
in  the  Suleina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was,  from 
1869  to  1871,  as  follows: 


couimuEs. 

St-miM. 

PapdAtloB. 

1.  Turkey  proper  in  Earope. ....... 

i.  VasBalstateB  in  Earope  (Roama- 
nls  And  Servia) 

189,990 
68.(V7 

1,049;I14 
944,104 

8,897,529 

6,840,000 

11.560.000 

8.  PoMoesiona  and  vaafal  atatea  io 
Aftica 

4.  POBseaaiona  in  Asia 

18,186,000 

Total 

1,996,686 

88,973,689 

SmPPING. 

18M. 

i8?e. 

isn. 

YeBaela 

9,881 
878,960 

2,541 
800,900 

S.954 

Tona 

6491,790 

In  December,  1874,  the  annexation  of  Darfur 
to  Egypt  largely  added  to  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  one  of  the  vassal  states  in  Africa. 
If  the  incorporation  is  permanent,  the  area  of 
the  empire  will  amount  to  about  2,280,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  to  more  than 
46,000,000. 

Constantinople  is  believed  to  have  400,000 
to  600,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  110,000  be- 
long  to  the  Asiatic  portion ;  Adrianople,  100,- 
000  to  150,000 ;  Salonica,  60,000 ;  Gallipoli,  50,- 
000;  Philippopolis,  60,000;  Serayervo,  46,000; 
Sofia,  22,000.  Of  the  towns  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Smyrna  has  150,000 ;  Damascus,  120,000 ;  Bey- 
root,  100,000;  Broussa,  100,000;  Erzeroom, 
100,000;  Aleppo,  100,000;  Bagdad,  40,000 ;  Je- 
rusalem, 25,000. 

For  the  year  ending  February  28,  1875,  the 
revenues  were  estimated  at  4,961,484  purses, 
the  expenditures  at  5,026,916.  The  debt  in 
1874  was  estimated  at  4,825,100,000  francs.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1874  the  floating  debt 
was  largely  increased ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  whol- 
ly consolidated.  A  law  of  September  20, 1874, 
authorizes  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  enter  a 
new  debt  of  44,000,000  Turkish  pounds  (1,000,- 
000,000  iVanos)  into  the  Great  Book.  Of  this 
sum,  86,300,000  pounds  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  floating  liabilities ;  the  remainder 
is  deposited  with  the  new  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  to  secure  advances. 

According  to  a  law  of  June  22,  1869,  and 
later  decrees,  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
is  to  be  completed  in  1878.  It  is  to  consist  of 
700,000  men,  divided  into  the  active  army 
(about  150,000  men),  the  first  reserve  (70,000 


The  aggregate  length  of  railroads,  in  April, 
1874,  was  1,884  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62 
mile)  in  European  Turkey,  and  274  in  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Turkish  dependency  of  Boumania  wss 
in  1878  governed  oy  Prince  Charles  I.,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen.  Prince  Charles  was  bom.  April  20, 
1889;  elected  Prince  of  Boumania,  May  10, 
1866;  married  November  15,  1869,  to  Eliza- 
beth, Princess  of  Neuwied.  The  state  ministry 
was  in  1874  composed  as  follows :  Presidency 
and  Interior,  Catarn  (appointed  1871);  Fi- 
nance, Mavrogeni  (1871) ;  War,  Floresco  (1871) ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  BoSresco  (1878) ;  Justice  La- 
hovary  (1873) ;  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  Cantacuzene  (December,  1873) ; 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  Maioresco 
(1874).  The  Senate  consists  of  78  members, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  157  members,  of 
whom  82  are  for  Wallachia  and  75  for  Mol- 
davia; area,  16,817  square  miles;  population 
in  1871,  about  4,600,000.  About  85.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  belong  to  the  Bou- 
mania nationality,  and  about  92.4  per  cent  to 
the  Greek  Oriental  Church.  In  the  budget 
of  the  year  1875  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  91,441,418  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at 
97,149,552  francs;  the  public  debt  in  1874 
amounted  to  about  210,000,000  francs.  The 
imports,  in  1871,  were  valued  at  89,700,000 
francs;  m  1872,  at  84,917,000  francs;  the  ex- 
ports, in  1871,  at  172,500,000  francs;  in  18';^, 
at  158,925,000  francs.  In  1874  the  length  of 
the  railroads  in  operation  was  965  kilometres; 
that  of  the  telegraph-lines,  8,420 ;  that  of  wires, 
6,089  kilometres. 

The  military  force  is  divided  into  four  class- 
es: 1.  The  standing  army  with  its  reserves; 
2.  The  territorial  army  with  its  reserves ;  8.  The 
militia ;  4.  The  national  guard  in  the  towns 
and  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
territorial  army  which  is  subject  to  be  mobi- 
lized and  concentrated  for  mancBUvres  or  other 
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service,  consists  of  eight  re^ments  of  infan-    mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
try  called  dorobanzi ;  eight  regiments  of  cav-    decide    on   the    property    of  the  Armenian 

airy,  called  ealarashi;  and  one  battery  of  ar-  Ohnrch,  and  themigority  of  the  committee  de- 

tilleiy  for  each  of  the  thirty-three  districts  clared  in  favor  of  the  anti-Hassmi  party, 

into  which  the  conntry  is  divided.    The  militia  Several  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  especially 

consists  of  two  classes:   otfe  embracing  the  the  neighborhood  of  Angora  and  Csesarea, 

men  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-nine  years  severely  goffered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

who  have  not  been  drawn  for  the  standing  or  from  a  famine.    In  the  town  of  Angora,  8,000 

territorial  army ;    the  second  the  men  from  persons  were  reported  in  December  as  being 

twenty-nine  to  thirty-seven  years  who  have  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  npon  charity, 

completed  their  service  in  either  of  these  two  Fourteen  villages  in  the  district,  whoso  popn- 

armies.    The  national  guard  and  the  masses  lation  previous  to  the  famine  was  7,200,  lost 

include  the  men  ft'om  thirty-seven  to  forty-six  more  liian  2,000  by  death  and  1,400  by  eraigra- 

years  of  age.     According  to  the  budget  of  tion.    In  the  city  of  Cessarea,  200  families 

1875,  the  standing  army  embraced  1,108  offi-  were  being  assbted,  at  Talas  about  1,180  per- 

cers,  and  18,271  men ;  the  dorobanzi^  411  offi-  sons,  including  Greeks,  Moslems,  and  Armeni- 

cers,  81,980  men ;  the  ealarashi,  160  officers,  ans.    The  population  of  the  village  of  Ahali, 

10,706  men ;  total  of  standing  and  territorial  which  two  or  three  years  ago  was  about  1,100, 

armies,  62,681  officers  and  men,  with  14,578  has  been  reduced  by  the  famine  to  500. 

horses.  In  May,  Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,  paid  a  visit 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia,  the  other  de-  to  the  Sultan,  at  Oonstantinople.    This  act  of 

pendency  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Milan  Obreno-  homage  to  his  suzerain  was  regarded  in  Servia, 

vitch  IV.,  was  bom  1855,  and  succeeded  to  the  as  well  as  in  Oonstantinople,  as  an  event  of 

throne  by  the  election  of  the  Servian  National  considerable  political  importance.     The  Na- 

Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  tional  Servian  party,  which  subordinates  every 

Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch,  June,  1868 ;  was  thing  to  its  desire  for  the  establishment  of  an 

crowned  at  Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  gov-  independent  Servian  empire,  felt  greatly  hu- 

emment,  August  22, 1872.    The  legislative  au-  miliated  by  this  step,  in  which  it  saw,  on  the 

thority  is  exercised  by  two  bodies,  the  Senate  part  of  the  prince  and  his  advisers,  a  marked 

and  the  Skuptchina,  or  House  of  Represent-  change  in  policy,  not  at  all  favorable  to  their 

atives.     The   Senate   consists   of  seventeen  own  special  views. 

members,  nominated  by  the  people,  and  is  per-  The  Skuptchina  rNational  Assembly)  of  Ser- 
manently  in  session.  The  Skuptchina  is  com-  via  was  opened  on  November  22d.  Prince  Mi- 
posed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  Ian,  in  his  opening  address,  laid  special  stress 
rate  of  one  deputy  to  every  2,000  electors,  on  the  honorable  reception  which  he  had  met 
According  to  the  budget  for  the  years  1874-  with  in  Oonstantinople,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and 
^75,  the  revenue  was  85,085,000  ^'  tax-piasters  "  reconmiended  to  the  Legislature  liberal  amend- 
(1  piaster  =  4  cents),  and  the  expenditure  ments  to  the  state  constitution.  The  Govern- 
at  85,081,988  piasters.  The  area  of  Servia  is  ment  also  announced  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
16,817  square  miles;  population  in  1872,  1,-  ment  of  a  National  Bank.  The  Skuptchina 
888,505 ;  of  whom  about  5,000  are  Moham-  met  not,  as  usual,  in  Erigugevatz,  but  in  Bel- 
znedans,  1,500  Jews,  860  Protestants,  8,500  grade.  In  discussing  the  address,  by  which 
Roman  Oatholics,  and  the  remainder  members  the  Skuptchina  was  to  answer  the  speech  from 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Ohurch.  The  capital,  the  throne,  one  member  used  so  violent  ex- 
Belgrade,  had  in  1871  a  population  of  27,589.  pressions  against  the  head  of  the  state,  that  he 
The  army,  actually  under  arms,  consists  of  was  for  one  month  excluded  from  the  Assem- 
about  4,000  men ;  with  the  exception  of  200  bly.  The  drafb  of  the  address  which  was  rec- 
cavalry  and  a  smsdl  artillery  corps,  all  infantry,  ommended  by  the  committee  was  so  warlike 
The  strength  of  the  militia  is  estimated  at  against  Turkey,  that  the  ministry  declared  the 
about  79,000  men.  The  imports  were  valued  address  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  prince, 
in  1872  at  82,900,000  francs,  the  exports  at  In  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  minis- 
80,900,000  francs.  There  were  in  1878  not  yet  try,  the  Skuptchina  rejected  the  proposed  ad- 
any  railroads  in  Servia ;  but  the  construction  of  dress,  but  only  by  a  raiy  ority  of  three.  The 
a  road  from  Belgrade  to  Alexinatz  was  begun ;  ministers,  therefore,  offered  their  resignation, 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Minister 
was,  in  1873,  602  miles.  of  the  Interior,  Zumitsh.    The  new  ministry 

The  Grand- Vizier,  Mehemed  Rushdi  Pasha,  declared,  however,  that  it  would  adhere  to  a 

had  to  resign  in  February,  because  he  had  al-  peaceable  policy,  like  its  predecessors,  and  the 

lowed  the  French  embassador,  Oount  Vogu6,  migority  of  the  Assembly  deemed  it  best  for 

to  address  the  Sultan  directly  in  behalf  of  the  the  present  to  express  their  confidence  in  the 

Papal  party  in  the  United  Armenian  Ohurch.  Government. 

In  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  Roumania  has  taken  another  important  step 
France,  the  Hassunists  (Papal  party  of  the  toward  establishing  its  complete  independence. 
Armenian  Ohurch)  were  allowed  to  form  a  The  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  Mbldo- Walla- 
separate  civil  community,  and  to  elect  their  chian  army,  laughed  at  in  1872,  but  which  at- 
own  representative  near  the  Porte.    A  com-  tracted  some  attention  a  year  later,  again  took 
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place,  in  1874,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baoha-  land,  which  had  arisen  in  1873,  was  amicablj 

rest,  in  the  presence  of  the  military  commis-  settled  at  the  beginning  of  1874.  From  the  of> 

sioners  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe,  fioial  correspondence  on  this  sabject,  published 

The  Austrian,  Russian,  and  other  Goyernments,  by  the  English  Government,  it  appears  that 

informed  the  Porte  that  their  interests  on  the  the  territory  of  Yemen  having  been  brooghc 

Danube  are  far  too  important  to  admit  of  their  more  immediately  under  TurkiBh  authority,  the 

being  interfered  with  by  exaggerated  preten-  Porte  claimed  ri^ts  of  sovereignty  over  th« 

sions  of  suzerainty  on  the  Bosporus,  and  that  Sultan  of  Laha^,  who  immediately  appealed  to 

treaties  or  conventions  are  about  to  be  negoti-  the  British  Government  for  protection.  There- 

ated  directly  with  the  Roumanian  Government,  upon  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry 

The  Porte  instructed  its  embassadors  at  St.  Pe-  Elliot,  directing  him  to  inform  the  Porte  that 

tersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that  the  Treaty  any  hostile  operations  against  Arab  chie&  cal- 

of  Paris  mast  be  maintained,'  and,  if  violated  culated  to  disturb  the  position  of  England  at 

in  tbis  case,  reference  to  the  signatory  powers  Aden  would  create  a  bad  impression  both  in 

would  follow;  but,  if  the  Roumanian  Govern-  England  and  India.    Lahacy  liee  iivithin  fifteen 

ment  would  submit  the  case  to  the  Porte,  a  miles  of  Aden,  and  its  ohi^,  or  sultan,  as  he 

satisfactory  compromise  might  be  arrived  at  to  styles  himself,  receives  a  monthly  salary  from 

meet  the  peculiar  commercial  necessities  of  the  the  British  Government  for  supplying  Aden 

principalities.  with  food  and  keeping  roads  open.    Being  aUj 

The  new  communal  law,  adopted  by  the  Rou-  and  stipendiary  of  England,  and  never  having 

manian  Legislature  in  Febraary,  gives  to  the  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte,  he  refused  submit- 

Gk>vemment  the  right  to  appoint  the  mayors,  sion,  even  when  the  Turkish  GrQvemment,  gi?- 

The  session  of  the  Roumanian  Chambers  was  ing  weight  to  Sir  Henry  Elliotts  repreaentt- 

opened  on  November  27th  by  Prince  Charles,  tion,  agreed  that  it  should  be  purely  nominsL 

The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the  This  refusal  placed  the  Porte  in  a  ddicate  p<»i- 

good  understanding  existing  between  the  Gov-  tion.    On  the  one  hand,  it  wished  to  avoid  all] 

ernment  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  action  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  England; 

to  the  friendly  relations  to  foreign  countries,  on  the  other,  immediate  abandonment  of  the 

the  progress  of  the  military  organization,  the  claim  to  exercise   sovereignty    over  Lahadj 

increased  revenue  from  railroads,  and  the  good  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by 

condition  of  the  finances.  Bills  were  announced  other  tribes  meditating  revolt    This  dilemma 

on  the  reorganization  of  the  jury,  on  the  re-  naturally  led  to  lengthy  oorrespondenoe  be- 

form  of  the  civil  law,  on  recruitment,  on  the  tween  the  Turkish  and  English  Governments, 

administration  of  mines  and  forests,  and  on  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  after  the 

public  education.    Prince  Demeter  Ghika  was  complication  first  arose  that  the  matter  was 

almost  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  finally  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 

Chamber  of  Deputies.    The  Government  had  troops  from  the  threatened  attack  on  Lahadj. 

a  m^ority  in  each  Chamber.  In  August,  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Con- 

A  serious  complication  between  Turkey  and  stantinople  between  the  Ottoman  Government 

Montenegro  arose  from  the  massacre  of  seven-  and  that  of  the  United  States — one  having  ref- 

teen  Montenegrins  by  the  Turkish  populace  of  erence  to  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and  the 

Podgoritza,  a  small  Turkish  town  near  the  fron-  other  to  the  naturalization  of  the  subjects  of 

tier,  which,  on  market-days,  is  visited  by  many  either  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  other.  In 

Montenegruis.    A  wealthy  and  influential  Mo-  the  treaty  of  naturalization  the  Ottoman  Gov- 

ohammedan,  Jussuf,  having  been  killed  on  Oc-  ernment  has  tor  the  first  time  recognized  the 

tober  19th  by  a  Christian,  Ivanov,  the  report  principle  that  Ottoman  subjects,  naturalized 

that  the  murderer  was  a  Montenegrin  was  suf-  according  to  American  law,  beoome  de  /(Kto 

ficient  to  arouse  the  populace  against  the  Mon-  American  subjects,  and  America  reciprocates, 

tenegrins,  and  to  lead  to  a  general  attack  up-  the  whole  arrangement  being  in  accordance 

on  them,  during  which  seventeen  lost  their  with   ^^the   first   principles  of  international 

lives  and  many  more  were  wounded.    Accord-  law."    The  extradition  treaty  is  considered  to 

ing  to  the  Montenegrins,  the  murderer  was  not  be  of  great  value  to  the  Ottoman  Government, 

at  all  a  Montenegrin,  but  a  subject  of  Turkey,  whose  extensive  transactions  with  Amerioa 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  demanded  from  the  for  the  supply  of  arms  render  it  indispen- 

Porte  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  sable  for  the  protection  of  national  interests 

to  investigate  the  matter,  to  which  the  Turkish  that  the  arm  of  Turkish  law  should  be  able  to 

Government  agreed.    On  the  other  hand,  Tnr-  reach  across  the  Atlantic.    It  is  supposed  that 

key  declined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  an/ 

Russian  and  German  embassadors,  that  the  for-  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  which  Turkey 

eign  powers  should  also  be  represented  in  this  has  not  conceded  more  than  she  received, 

commission.     The  matter  was  not  yet  fully  Simultaneously,  a  protocol  was  signed  on  be- 

settled  at  the  close  of  the  yeflr  1874,  though  half  of  the  United  States  Government  relating 

thirty-two  Turks,  who  were  implicated  in  the  to  the  tenure  of  landed  property  by  foreign 

massacre,  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  subjects,  to  which  that  Ghovemment  has  not 

imprisonment.  until  now  adhered. 

A  complication  between  Turkey  and  Eng-  The  Sultan,  after  having  for  a  long  time  en- 
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deaTored  to  ehange  the  order  of  raooeesioii, 
has  at  length  abandoned  this  design,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Shelk-ni- 
lalam  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  the  English  em- 
bassador, has  been  reconciled  to  his  nephew, 
Prinoe  Mourad  Effendi,  the  legal  heir  to  the 
throne.    The  Saltan  solemnly  swore  on  the 


Koran  to  respect  the  legal  rights  of  his  neph- 
ew ;  and  Prinoe  Moorad  also  promised  that 
Prinoe  Ynssuf-Izzeddin,  eldest  son  of  the  Sul- 
tan, should  retain  his  rank  of  generalissimo, 
and  that  the  other  sons  of  the  Sultan  should 
keep  their  appanages,  the  high  othces  of  state 
they  hold,  and  their  own  palaces. 


TJ 


UNITARIANS.  I.  Unitabians  nr  thk 
Unitbd  States. — ^The  forty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ting  of  the  Atneriean  Unitctrian  Asioeiation 
was  held  in  Boston,  May  26th.  The  Treasurer 
reported  the  amount  of  contributions  receired 
daring  the  past  year  to  have  been  $87,698.02. 
The  subject  of  the  principle  which  ought  to  be 
obseryed  in  preparing  the  list  of  Unitarian  min- 
isters to  be  published  in  the  Tear  Book  of  th€ 
Unitarian  Congregational  Ghurehot^  formed 
one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
before  the  Association.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  subject : 

InAsmiich  as  the  t«rm  Unitarian,  as  used  in  the 
title  of  thia  ABSOciation,  and  in  ita  publioationa,  has 
alwaya  been  held  to  oarry  a  diatinotively  GhriaUan 
meaning — onr  Unitarian  ministera  beinff  held  and 
reffarded  by  ub  as  public  teachers  of  the  CnriBtian  re- 
ligion— and  as  the  action  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
sustained  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  omitting 
from  the  catalogue  the  name  of  a  minister  who  says 
he  is  no  longer  a  Chriatian,  has  been  in  harmony  with 
the  common  usage  of  the  term  among  us :  therefore — 

Jie9Qlv€dy  That  the  said  action  be  now  and  hereby 
is  approved  and  ratified. 

The  National  Oon/erencs  of  Unitarian  and 
other  GhriBtian  Ghurehee  in  &e  United  States 
met,  for  its  sixth  biennial  session,  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  September  15th.  The  Hon.  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  presided.  The 
Goancil  of  Ten  presented  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  since  the  previous  National  Con- 
ference, and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  in- 
terests of  which  they  had  the  care.  A  larger 
number  of  societies  of  the  Unitarian  body  had 
been  invited  to  the  Conference  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  discussion  of  general  religions  and 
social  questions  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Papers 
were  read  in  this  department  as  follows :  On 
^^  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Intemperance,^'  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  on 
''  The  Morality  of  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws," 
by  William  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
on  *^  The  Merits  and  Results  of  the  Yolantary 
System  in  Church  Organization  and  Work," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.;  on  **The  Relations  between  Religious 
and  Modern  Scientific  Thought,"  by  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  on  "  The 
Causes  of  Crime,""  by  the  Rev.  A.  Woodbury, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  on  the  "  Punish- 
ment of  Criminals,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors, 
of  Greenfield,  Mass. 

II.  German  Assooiatiokb  of  Libbbax  Chbis- 

TIASa  us  TH*  UlTTTBD  STATES. — 1.   The  PrOtCB- 

tant  Union  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches  in 


North  America  was  established  at  Cincinnati 
in  1863.  It  includes  congregations  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Indiana.  The  Conference  meets  once 
a  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  Union  has  suf- 
fered considerably  from  internal  dissensions 
and  religious  indifference.  It  has  now  but 
twelve  churches  connected  with  it. 

2.  The  Union  of  Independent  Evangelical 
Protestant  German  Churches  in  the  West  was 
organized  in  1869^  mostly  by  ministers  from 
the  Protestant  Union  mentioned  above.  It  re- 
sembles the  Protestant  Union  in  its  tendencies, 
and  maintains  a  friendly  intercourse  with  it, 
but  is  regarded  as  being  more  radical  in  its 
views.  It  has  fourteen  churches,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Charch  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  as  given  in  the  United 
Brethren  Almanac  for  1875 : 


C0N7ERENCES. 


Alleehany 

Anguiiae 

Central  Dlinola... 

California. 

Caacade. 

Colorado. 

Dakota 

East  Pennsylvania 

East  German 

Eaat  De«  Moines.. 

Brie 

Fox  River. 

niinoia 

Iowa. 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Lower  Wabash... 

Miami 

Maskingaro 

Minnesota 

Misnoari 

Michigan 

North  Ohio 

Oregon 

Ohio  German 

Ontario 

Osage 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Parkerrbnrg 

BockBiver 

Scioto 

Sandusky 

St.  Joseph 

Southern  Illinois. . 

Tennessee 

Upper  Wabash  . . . 

Virginia 

West  Des  Moines. 

White  River 

Western  Ueaerve . 

Wisconsin 

Germany 

Total 


Oiyintwd 

NnmbOT  of 

ChonhM. 

MialiUn. 

160 

49 

IM 

65 

88 

4S 

19 

16 

19 

7 

9 

8 

14 

9 

76 

60 

119 

41 

78 

88 

110 

68 

68 

16 

97 

60 

111 

78 

138 

62 

120 

60 

188 

76 

77 

56 

78 

87 

S5 

14 

111 

66 

167 

59 

111 

61 

89 

17 

46 

29 

86 

16 

96 

40 

84 

83 

141 

68 

188 

61 

67 

61 

807 

82 

191 

92 

126 

75 

15 

0 

18 

7 

117 

66 

159 

66 

86 

40 

114 

76 

96 

61 

09 

29 

8 

2 

8,960 

1,886 

NsmbOTof 


6,759 
6,640 

2,611 

296 

907 

905 

974 

4,190 

8,694 

1,978 

2,S26 

688 


2,966 
6,161 
9,178 
6,467 
6,164 
8,664 

668 
9,121 
8,180 
8,806 

811 
1,629 
1,015 
l,o99 

6,864 
6,880 
1,810 
8,942 
7,124 
4,625 
622 
660 
4,820 
6,881 
1,982 
5,608 
8,881 
1,605 
160 


181,869 
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Tho  number  of  members  was  4,298  larger  to  Europe,  extending  his  travels  to  Egypt  and 

than  the  number  which  was  reported  in  1878.  the  Holy  Land.    Mr.  Jewell  has  always  be«s 

The  bishops  of  the  United  Brethren  Okorch  in  sympathy  with  the  Repablican  party.    Al- 

are :  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  Charchville,  though  comparatively  unluiown  as  a  poUtician, 

Augusta  County,  Va. ;  the  Rev.   David  Ed-  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticat  in 

wards,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  Rev.  Jona-  1869,  and  in  1871  he  was  again  elected  to  the 

than  Weaver,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  and  the  Rev.  John  same  position,   and   reelected   the  following 

Dickson,  Decatur,  111.  jear,  thus  serving  for  three  term&    On  the 

The  general  publishing-house  of  the  United  20th  of  May,  1878,  the  President  nominated 

Brethren  in  Ohrist  is  established  at  Dayton,  Governor  Jewell  to  succeed  James  L  Orr  as 

Ohio.    The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  peri-  minister  to  Russia,  and  in  this  office  he  exhib- 

odicals  published  by  this  Church,  on  the  1st  ited  marked  ability. 

of  July,  1874,  was  181,500  copies.    The  edu-  One  of  the  most  important  acta  of  the  last 

cational  institutions  of  the  United  Brethren  Congress  was  the  adoption  of  the  revision  of 

Church  are :  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  the  United  States  Statutes.    The  first  commis- 

Ohio ;  Hartsville  University,  Hartsville,  Ind. ;  sion  for  this  purpose  was  appointed  in  1866, 

Westfield  College,   Westfield,   111.;    Lebanon  and  consisted  of  Caleb  Cushing,  William  John- 

Yallej  College,  Annville,  Pa. ;  Lane  Univer-  son,  of  Ohio,  and  Charles  P.  James,  of  the 

sity,  Leoompton,   Kansas;   Western  College,  District  of  Columbia.     Little    progress  was 

Western,  Iowa ;   Philomath    College,  Philo-  made  by  them,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 

math,  Oregon ;  and  the  Union  Biblical  Semi-  term  of  their  appointment — ^three  years— they 

nary,  Ohio.  retired.    In  May,  1870,  Congress  passed  an 

UNTTED  STATES.     Some  changes  were  act  reviving  the  commission,  and   Benjamin 

made  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant  during  Vaughn  Abbott,  Charles  P.  James,  and  V.  M. 

the  year.    The  resignation  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Barringer,  were  appointed  the  commissioners, 

as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  accepted,  who  have  completed  the  work.     After  it  was 

and  the  vacancy  filled  by  the  acceptance  of  reported  by  the  commission  it  was  referred  to 

Benjamin  H.  Bbistow,  on  June  4th.    Mr.  Bris-  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Revision 

tow  was  born  in  Elkton,  Todd  County,  Xy.,  of  the  Laws,  and  was  by  them  and  by  Mr. 

in  1833.    He  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Thomas  J.  Durant,  of  Washington,  who  was 

the  State,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Union  army,  employed  by  the  committee,  subjected  to  a 

as  a  m^or  of  the    Twenty -fifth   Kentucky,  careful  review.    After  coming  from  the  hands 

was  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shi-  of  the  committee  the  revision  was  patiently 

loh,  at  the  latter  of  which  l)e  was  wounded,  gone  over  in  both  Houses,  and  was  finally 

He  was  appointed  United  States  District  At-  adopted  about  two  weeks  before  the  adjoum- 

torney  about  the  close  of  the  war.    When  the  ment.    This  revision  contains  the  Statute  Law 

office  of  Solicitor-General  was  created  he  was  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  year, 

^pointed  its  first  incumbent,  organized  the  and  embraces  within  the  limits  of  two  volumes 

office,  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  Attorney-  Hie  contents  of  seventeen  octavo  volumes. 

General,  performed  his  duties  and  filled  his  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

place  in  cabinet  meetings.    The  ability  he  dis-  United  States  in  the  ^^  Slaughter-house  *'  esses 

played  in  this  office  increased  his  reputation  at  at  New  Orleans,  is  stated  in  the  volume  of 

Washington.    After  two  years'  service  he  re-  this  work  for  1873.     In  the  recent  case  of 

signed,  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs.  Bartemeyer  vs.  the  State  of  Iowa,  decided  by 

On  June  24th  the  Postmaster-General,  John  the  same  court.  Justices  Field  and  Bradley 
A.  J.  Creswell,  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  was  took  occasion  to  restate  the  grounds  of  their 
filled  by  the  appointment  and  acceptance  of  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
Mabshaxl  Jewell,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jewell  court  in  the  Slaughter-house  cases,  in  order 
was  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  October  24,  to  correct  some  apparent  misapprehension  of 
1825.  In  1847  he  moved  to  Hartford  and  their  views  as  to  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
worked  for  two  years  in  his  father^s  currier-  Mr.  Justice  Field  says  that  the  judges  who 
shop.  He  then  relinquished  the  business  and  dissented  in  those  cases,  never  contended 
learned  the  art  of  telegraphing,  and,  being  an  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  interferes,  in 
expert  operator,  was  engaged  in  the  office  in  any  respect,  with  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place  he  went  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  they  recognized 
to  Ohio,  and  afterward  to  Columbia,  Tenn.  the  power  of  the  State  in  its  fullest  extent,  ob- 
Afber  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  serving  that  it  embraced  all  regulations  affect- 
presidency,  Mr.  Jewell,  who  was  a  warm  sup-  ing  the  health,  good  order,  morals,  peace  and 
porter  of  the  Whig  nominee,  removed  to  Jack-  safety  of  society ;  that  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
son,  Miss.,  and  was  subsequently  elected  gener-  and  burdens  were  imposed  under  it,  and  tha^ 
al  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  lin^  between  when  these  were  not  in  oonfiict  with  any  con- 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  He  returned  to  stitutional  prohibition  or  fundamental  princi- 
New  York  in  1849,  and  the  following  year  en-  pies,  they  could  not  be  successfully  availed  in  s 
tered  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  judicial  tribunal.  But  they  said  Uiat,  under  the 
tanning  and  belting  business.  He  visited  Eu-  pretense  of  prescribing  a  police  regulation,  the 
rope  in  1859  and  1860,  and  in  1865  again  went  State  could  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  opoa 
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any  of  the  just  rights  of  the  citizen,  which  the  this  proceeding,  ninety-eight  white  men  were 
Constitation  intended  to  guard  against  abridg-  indicted  under  the  Eu-klux  act.  of  whom  nine 
ment;  and  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  act  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  United  States  Oir- 
of  Louisiana,  then  under  consideration,  weut  cuit  Court.  The  first  trial  resulted  in  a  dis- 
far  beyond  the  province  of  a  police  regulation,  agreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  second  in  a 
and  created  an  oppressive  and  odious  monop-  conviction  of  the  accused.  A  motion  in  arrest 
oly,  thus  directly  impairing  the  common  rights  of  judgment  was  then  made  before  Judge 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  they  dissented  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  court.  *  *  *  It  was  and  Judge  Wood,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
because  the  act  of  Louisiana  transcended  the  when  the  prisoners  were  convicted, 
limits  of  police  regulation,  and  asserted  a  power  In  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  indict- 
in  the  State,  to  farm  out  the  ordinary  avoca-  ments  were  held  to  be  iUegal,  Mr.  Justice 
tions  of  life,  that  dissent  was  made  to  the  judg-  Bradley  remarked  that  the  law  was  firmly 
ment  of  the  court  sustaining  the  validity  of  established,  that  Congress  has  power  to  en- 
the  act.'*  The  judge  continues :  **  The  amend-  force  by  appropriate  legislation  every  right 
ment  was  not,  as  held  in  the  opinion  of  the  and  privilege  given  or  guaranteed  by  the 
majority,  primarily  intended  to  confer  citizen-  Constitution.  Those  acknowledged  rights  and 
ship  on  the  negro  race.  It  had  a  much  broad-  privileges  of  the  citizens  which  form  a  part 
er  purpose ;  it  was  intended  to  justify  legisla-  of  his  political  inheritance,  must  be  protected 
tion,  extending  the  protection  of  the  national  and  enforced  by  the  State ;  and  when  any  of 
Government  over  the  common  rights  of  all  cit-  these  rights  and  privileges  are  secured  in  the 
izens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  obviate  Federal  ConstitntioQ  only  by  a  declaration  that 
objections  to  the  legislation,  adopted  for  the  the  State  or  the  United  States  shall  not  violate 
protection  of  tlie  emancipated  race.  It  was  or  abridge  them,  it  is  at  once  understood  that 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  all  persons,  they  are  not  created  or  conferred  by  the  Con- 
whicli  necessarily  included  those  of  every  race  stitution,  but  are  only  guaranteed  against  im- 
and  color,  to  live  in  peace  and  security  wher-  pairment  by  the  State  or  the  United  States. 
ever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  reached.  The  thirteenth  amendment  declares  that 
It  therefore  recognized,  if  it  did  not  create,  a  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
national  citizenship,  and  made  all  persons  citi-  cept  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  exist 
zens,  except  tliose  who  preferred  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  government,  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
and  declared  that  their  privileges  and  immu-  propriate  legislation.  This  clothes  Congress 
nities,  which  embrace  the  fundamental  rights  with  tbe  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  prosecu- 
belon^ng  to  citizens  of  all  free  governments,  tion  and  punishment  of  those  who  deprive  or 
should  not  be  abridged  by  any  State.  This  attempt  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  rights 
national  citizenship  is  primary  and  not  second-  thus  conferred,  or  hinder  him  in  the  exercise 
ary.     It  clothes  its  possessor,  or  would  do  so  thereof. 

if  not  shorn  of  its  efficiency  by  constraction.  The  efibct  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is 
with  the  right,  when  his  privileges  and  immu-  next  considered,  under  which  the  law  in  ques- 
nities  are  invaded  by  partial  and  discriminat-  tion  was  primarily  framed.  This  amendment, 
ing  legislation,  to  appeal  from  his  State  to  his  although  its  terms  have  a  general  application 
nation,  and  gives  him  the  assurance  that,  for  to  all  persons,  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
his  protection,  he  can  invoke  tbe  whole  power  the  colored  race,  by  securing  to  them  the  right 
of  the  Government."  The  views  of  Mr.  Jus-  to  vote.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  "it 
tice  Bradley  were  to  the  same  effect,  and  were  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the 
concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  prerogative  of  the  State  laws.  It  only  confers 
An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  the  a  right  not  to  be  excluded  from  voting  by 
early  part  of  the  year  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  servitude,  and  this  is  all  the  right  that  Con- 
which  were  considered  the  powers  of  Congress  gress  can  enforce.  It  confers  upon  citizens  of 
in  legislating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  the  African  race  the  same  right  to  vote  as 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  constitu-  white  citizens  possess.  It  makes  them  equal, 
tional  amendments.  The  consideration  of  the  This  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  amendment, 
question  grew  out  of  the  conflict  between  cer-  The  powers  of  Congress,  therefore,  are  con- 
tain white  and  black  persons  at  Colfax  in  fined  within  this  scope."  The  amendment  does 
Grant  Parish,  La.,  in  1878,  an  account  of  which  not  confer  upon  Congress  any  power  to  regu- 
is  contained  in  the  President's  message  on  Lou-  late  elections,  or  the  right  of  voting  where  it 
isiana  affairs,  given  under  the  title  Pubuo  Doo-  did  not  ^ave  that  power  before,  except  in  the 
T7MEKT8  in  this  volume.  In  this  affair  a  num-  particular  matter  specified.  It  does,  however, 
ber  of  n^roes  were  killed,  and  an  indictment  confer  upon  Congress  the  right  of  enforcing 
was  found  against  certain  white  persons,  the  prohibition  imposed  against  excluding  oit- 
charging  them  with  conspiring  to  injure,  op-  izens  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race, 
press,  intimidate,  and  otherwise  to  deprive  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
colored  citizens  of  their  rights,  and  with  mur-  The  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case  was 
den,  while  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.    For  to  determine  whether  the  amendment  had 
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given  to  OoDgress  anj  power  to  legislate  ez-  daring  a  portion  of  the  joar.     With  the  ap- 

oept  to  farniflh  redreaa  in  oasea  where  the  proval  of  the  President,  the  following  circular 

States  violate  the  amendment.     On  this  point  was  issued  to  the  United  States  Attorneys  and 

the  court  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Oongress  Marshals^,  alter  a  consoltation  between  Seore- 

has  the  power  to  secure  that  right,  not  only  as  taries  Bristow  and  Belknap  and  Attorney-Gen- 

against  the  unfriendly  operation  of  State  laws,  eral  Williams : 

but  against  outrage,  violence,  and  oombina-  DaPABncurr  or  JumoB,      ) 

tions  on  the  part  of  individuals,  irrespective  ^      ^  ,        Wabhwotow,  SepUmUr  8,  I87i.  f 

rkf  fKo  flfofA  lAora  SiB :  Outragcs  of  vanouB  descripUozifl,  and  iQ  »om« 

nJu     °"*^/*''*-       -                .J       1       1.  ^v  ^'w®"  atrocious  murders,  have  been  committed  hi 

Ine  question  was  then  coosidereu,  whether  your  district  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  aometimea  in 

the  fourteenth  amendment  empowered  Oon-  diai^aiaej  and  with  a  view,  it  ia  believed,  of  ovenv- 

gress  to  pass  laws  for  directly  enforcing  all  ^^  *iid  intimidating  peaceable  and  law-abldiog  citi- 

privilege,  and  immunities  of  citi^ns  of  the  nCt/tEf(5SL=^^d%^^^^ 
Umted  States,  by  original  proceedings  m  the  gt^tea.    Your  attention  b  directed  to  an  act  of  Con- 
courts  of  the  Umted  States.    Justice  Bradley  fp>eas  passed  April  9, 186S,  entitled  ^'  An  aot  to  protect 
was  of  opinion  that  the  manner  of  enfordng  aU  persona  in  tbe  United  States  in  their  mvil  rights, 
the  proTisions  of  this  amendment  depends  upon  wo  ^  furnish  means  for  their  vindication,"  and  to 

the  char^i^.of  theprijilege  or  immnnityin  ?o"^''rHS*J^wt^o'o'i 'S'^ '^V'f^^n^^'^reS; 

question.    If  simply  prohibitory  of  government-  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnited  States  and  for  other 

\f  1870,  entitled 
oitixeDs  of  the 


al  action,  there  will  be  nothing  to  enforce  nn-    purposes ;  '*  also  to  one  passed  Mav  e,  18 
til  such  action  is  undertaken.    On  the  other    "  An  aot  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  oiti 


__       jurisdioti 

passes.     The  legislation  required  from  Oon-  ment.    I  consider  it  my  duty,  in  view  of  theaa  dr- 

gress,  therefore,  is  such  as  will  provide  a  pre-  wmstanoea,  to  proceed  with  all  posaible  enei^^  and 

ventive  or  compensatory  remedy  or  due  pun-  dispatch  to  detect,  expose,  arrest  and  pimish  the 

;.!««.»»«.  *•«•  -«^k  4.^^«^»L^  -«y  «i»«^.i.  A.^«,  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  and  to  that  end  yon  are 

ishment  for  such  trespasses,  and  appeals  from  f^  spare  no  effort  or  neceasir  expense.    Tri)pa  of 

the  State  courts  to  the  United  States  courts  in  the  united  States  will  be  atauoned  at  sufficient  and 

cases  that  come  up  for  consideration.     In  the  convenient  points  in  your  district  for  the  purpose  of 

opinion  of  Justice  Bradley,  therefore,  the  in-  ^jjing  you  all  needful  aid  in  the  disohargo  of  your 

dictment  w^  fatally  defective.    Judge  Wood,  rnSr%hJt^!Je??s'llXint^^^^^ 

however,  affirmed  its  validity.    A  certificate  political  or  party  action  not  in  violation  of  the  law, 

of  division  was  therefore  made,  and  the  case  but  protection  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  white  and 

sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  colored,  in  the  firee  exe raise  of  the  elective  franchise 

States.  ^^^  the  emoyment  of  the  other  rights  and  privil^es 

The  numW  of  cirU  «.it.  to  which  the  rji:f;'..r',5l^eri?t^e"uaU;d  8^^^^^^ 

Umted  States  was  a  party,  that  were  pending  instructions  are  Usued  by  authoritv  of  the  Preai- 

on  July  1st,  was  6,854.    During  the  year  pre«  dent,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 

vioua  to  that  date  8,058  civil  suits  were  termi-  War.          Verv  respectfuUv, 

nsted.     The  aggregate  amount  of  judgments  GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attomey-GencraL 

^  ^*Z?^«^/^^®  ^?^^^^  ^**^  ^  ^^  ®°^^  At  the  same  time  the  foDowing  letter  from 

was  $2,021,724,  and  the  amount  actually  real-  President  Grant  was  made  puhHc : 

ized  in  these  judgments  during  the  last  fiscal  v  t    « 

year  was  $867,192.   Six  thousand  and  eighteen  ,,              Igwo  Brawch,  N.  J.,  5^p<«wi^  S,  1874. 

criminal  cases  were  terminated   durmg   the  Recent  atrocities  in  the  South,  parficnlarly  in  Loui- 

year,  202  of  these  being  under  the  customs  siana,  Alabama^  and  South  Carolina,  show  a  disre- 

laws,  in  which   there  were  147  convictions,  gard  for  law,  civil  riffhts,  and  personal  protection,  that 

8  acquittals,  and  47  discontinuances;    8,291  <>««^'  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  dviliaed  govem- 

n«i44/»M   fk^   ;n^»»»i«i   «A«a.««A  i««r«    ?«  «»'V.:»i>  moHt.    It  looks  as  if,  unless  speedily  checked,  mat- 

under   the  internal  revenue  laws,  in  which  tern  must  become  worse  until  fife  anapropertV  there 

there  were  1,641  convictions,  892  acquittals,  will  receive  no  protection  ft-om  the  local  autHoritiea 

and   1,258   discontinuances ;    251   under    the  — ^until  such  authority  becomes  powerless.    Under 

Post-Office  laws,  in  which  there  were  168  con-  such  ciroumstances,  it'is  the  duty  of  the  Government 

victions,  26  acquittals,  and  68  discontinuances ;  ^?  f^\  ^^^f^^  {?f  the  proteclaon  of  life  and  civU 

966  under    th)  enforcement  acts,   in  which  S?&L»  :?Jh'?hTAVo;i^^^^^ 

there  were  102  convictions,  92  acquittals,  and  informed  as  to  the  outrages  already  committed  and 

772  discontinuances ;  one  under  the  naturali-  the  localities  where  the  greatest  danger  lies,  and  so 

zation  laws,  in  which  there  was  a  conviction ;  o^der  the  troops  as  to  be  available  in  case  of  nece»- 

87  for  embezzlement,  in  which  there  were  11  ^^^^\.  ^\>\''  prjceedinffs  forthe  proteodon  ofthe 

.  ,.           .            .'    I          J   ftA   J.         *.  South  Will  be  under  the  law  department  of  the  GoT- 

convictions,  4  acquittals,  and  22  disoontmu-  ernmont,  and  will  be  directed  by  the  Attorney-G«n- 

anoes;  1,270  were  miscellaneous  prosecutions,  eral,  in  accordance  with  the  previsions  of  tbe  en- 

in  which  there  were  653  convictions,  224  ac-  forcement  act.    No  instructions  need,  therefore,  be 

quittals,  and  498  discontinuances.  fi^iven  the  troops  ordered  into  the  Southern  States^ 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  «"«!?'.»*  ^^y  ^^J  bo  transmitted  from  time  totime 

t%     .y    r^      ,,      »««  »o  *u  .n.i«v€Mua,  Aif^ouofM,  ^j^  advioc  trom  the  Attorney-General,  or  as  cucum* 

South  Oarolma,  and  Louisiana,  was  regarded  stances  may  determine  hereafter. 

by  the  Federal  Government  as  very  unsettled  (Signed)                                 U.  8.  GBANT* 
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As  to  the  distnrbanoes  in  the  States  aboTe  after  which,  and  the  adoption  of  some  nmm- 
mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  details  portant  resolutions,  the  convention  adjoamed. 
of  the  affairs  in  these  States  under  the  title  of  The  Cheap  Transportation  Convention  as- 
the  States  respectively.  In  the  proceedings  of  sembled  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  December  1st, 
Congress  will  be  fonnd  the  discussions  relating  and  a4Jonrned  on  the  4tb.  Numerous  impor- 
more  particularly  to  Louisiana;  and  among  tant  and  valuable  papers  on  the  general  subject 
Public  Documents  will  be  found  the  messages  were  read,  and  all  the  substitutes  for  the  re- 
ef the  President  relating  to  the  same  State.  port  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Routes  from 

Several  conventions,  of  a  more  or  less  nation-  the  West  were  finally  withdrawrn,  and  a  com- 

al  character,  were  held  during  the  year ;  but  the  promise  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  reo- 

resolts  which  followed  their  action  were  small,  ognizing,  in  addition  to  the  lines  of  transporta- 

andentitle  the  proceedings  only  to  a  brief  state-  tion  recommended  by  the  United  States  Sen- 

ment.  ate  Committee  on  Transportation  (m  Publio 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  recon-  Dooumsnts),  the  proposed  Rock  Island  &  Hen- 
stracted  States  assembled  at  Chattanooga  on  nepin  Canal  in  Illinois,  connecting  the  Missis- 
October  18th,  and  organized  by  the  selection  sippi  with  the  Illinois  River  and  canal,  and  the 
of  Lewis  £.  Parsons,  of  Alabama,  as  President,  chain  of  water  to  the  seaboard,  as  a  project  of 
Yice-Presidents,  L.  D.  Evans,  Texas;  A.  E.  great  merit;  and  urging  upon  Conjgress  the  ne- 
Barber,  Louisiana;  John  K.  Sarber,  Arkan-  cessity  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  work, 
sas;  Tennis  H.  Little,  Mississippi;  David  Resolutions^  showing  the  necessity  of  cheap 
Woodruff,  Alabama ;  Jefferson  Lon^,  Georgia ;  transportation  to  improve  the  finances,  were 
T.  W.   Osborne,  Florida ;  J.  T.  Wilder,  Ten-  also  adopted. 

nessee ;  L.  N.  Shoemaker,  Virginia.  Secre-  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  di- 
taries,  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  Texas ;  H.  W.  gest  of  all  the  resolutions  previously  passed  on 
Lewis,  Mississippi ;  J.  A.  Emerson,  Arkansas,  the  subject  of  cheap  transportation,  in  the  form 
The  following  letter  from  the  Republican  Con-  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  together  with  a  pe- 
gressional  Executive  Committee  was  read  be-  tition  to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  re- 
fore  the  convention:  duotion  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  lowest 
Jb ,  Delegate  to  tU  Ch<Utanooga  OcmvenHon.  ^OBiAhle  rate^  and  recommendations  to  Con- 

SiR :  CoDBideme  men,  who  have  given  the  subject  «f «»  *<>  ^«^  V-  ^^JT^w  *^  ."^  ^^%  ^'^^  ""^  "" 

attention,  regard  the  movement  for  a  convention  of  steamboat-yard  m  the  West,  all  of  which  were 

Southern  Republioane  as  of  very  great  importance  to  adopted. 

the  section  or  coimtiy  to  be  represented.    They  be-  Josiah  Quincy,   of  Massachusetts,  was    re- 
lieve that  if  calm  and  considerate  counsels  prevail,  elected  president,  with  a  large  number  of  per- 
and  the  delegates  come  together  possessed  of  the  „^^^  #'^«  «i^«  •.«J«;^^«*a 
facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  Southern  sons  for  vice-presidents. 

communities,  and  lay  them  before  the  country  in  an  A  l4ational  Grange  Convention  was  nela  m 

autlieotlo  and  concise  form,  an  impression  will  bo  St.  Louis,  on  February  11th.    As  this  is  an  or- 

made  which  may  favorably  affect  the  judgment  of  the  ganization  of  farmers,  independent  of  politics, 

well-disposed  in  every  Bection.    At  this  convention  j^  ^  unnecessary  to  present  here  the  entire  dec- 

the  record  should  be  fully  and  honestly  made  up,  i^^^^.;^^  ^*.  +1.^:,  ^  'l^j^i^.      Tk«  «f*i»  .^<.^i» 

■bowing  all  the  hinderances  to  material,  moral,  an  J  laration  of  their  principles.     The  fifth  resolu- 

intellectual  progress  with  which  the  BepubBoans  tion  was  as  follows : 

have  had  to  contend,  what  prooress  has  been  made,  ^^  emphatically  and  sincerely  assert  the  ofl-re- 

and  whether  in  the  States  andf  sections  where  De-  ^^^^  ^^^  taught  in  our  omnio  law,  that  the 


have  been  more  or  less  secure,  and  the  reasons  there-  ^^^^^^   ^^^r  call  political  Sonventions,  nor  nominate 

^^'  ^J'??'^^^'  r^f/**"*  "*'I  ^A  '  ""S^^®*  of  al  classes  oandfdates,  nor  even  dis<mss  their  merits  in  its  meet- 

■bould  be  carefully  reported   whether  resulung^  in  j           y^^'^jj^  principles  we  teach  underlie  all  true 

crime  or  exten^ng  only  to  intimidation.    The  spirit  p^^^ios,  all  true  statesmanship,  and  if  properly  cai- 

and  purpose  of  the  action  of  the  legislative,  judiwa  ,  {^^4  ^^J.  ^jji  ^^^^  ^o  purifv  the  whole  politicil  at- 

and  executiye  departments  should  Be  reviewed.    All,  ^osphere  of  our  country,  for  we  seek  the  greatest 

in  fact,  that  tends  to  disorder  lawlessness,  oronpres-  j-  ^^  ^^^  greatest  number ;  but  we  must  always 

'"^^i,™'*^i,''^"n^  considered  upon.    The  whole  reo-  ]^„  ^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  becoming  a  Grange- 

ordthus  honestly  and  fairly  made  up,  the  consider-  member  gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  dSty 

ate  judgment  of  the  American  people  mav  be  safely  ^j^j^^  ^        to  eveiy  American  citiien  to  take  a 


that  they  are  Buggestions  only,  and  that  they  are  ^^^   {^^^  ^,1  jP  ^-^  j^  ^is  own  party  to  put  down 

submitted  with  great  diffidence,  but  with  the  sincere  bribery,  corruption,  and  trickery ;  to  see  that  none 

hope  that  they  may  to  some  extent  aid  m  securing  ^^^  competent,  faithful,  and  honest  men,  who  will 

careful  preparataon  for  the  work  of  the  oonvenUon,  ^nflinohrngly  stand  by  our  industrial  interests,  are 

and  a  fiill  attendance  upon  its  sittings.  nominateiffbr  all  positions  of  trust,  and  to  have  caiw 

1ft  itfrA  •  EDMUNDS,  Secretary.  ^ed  out  the  principles  which  should  always  ohar- 

Uctooer  18, 1874.  acterize  every  Grange-member ;  that  the  office  should 

A1^^^^x.^  ^AA^^»^  ««  ^u^  af «fA  ^*  t,4V^;^a  \n  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  office.    "We  acknowl- 

lengthy  address  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  ^^     ^^^  y^^^  principles  that  difference  of  opinion 

the  Southern  States  was  reported  by  Senator  jg  ^ot  crime,  and  hold  that  progress  toward  truth  is 

West,  of  Louisiana,  and  unanimously  adopted,  made  by  differences  of  opinion,  while  the  fault  lies  lu 
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the  bitterneu  of  oontroyeny.  We  desire  a  proper 
equalit J,  equitj,  and  fairaess,  protecLion  of  the  weak, 
restnuntupon  the  strong,  in  snort,  justly-distributea 
hardens  and  justly-distributed  power.  These  are 
American  ideas,  the  very  essence  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  to  advocate  the  contrary  is  unworthy 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  an  American  Republic 
We  cherish  the  beaef  that  sectionalism  is,  and  of 
right  should  be,  dead  and  buried  with  the  past.  Our 
work  is  for  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  s^ricult- 
nral  brotherhood  and  its  purposes.  We  shalfreoog- 
niie  no  North,  no  Booth,  no  East,  no  West.  It  is  re- 
served by  every  person,  as  his  riflfht,  as  a  freeman,  to 
affiliate  with  any  party  that  will  best  oany  out  nis 
principles. 

A  Women's  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  Cleveland  on  November  19th. 
Its  organization  resulted  Arom  the  women's 
crasade  movement,  and  was  intended  to  em- 
brace and  concentrate  all  the  bands  of  women, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  desire  to 
bring  to  the  work  the  kind  of  effort  which  the 
crasade  inaagarated,  yiz.,  persistent  prayer, 
personal  appeal  to  drankards  and  drunkard- 
makers,  and  social  influence.  Sixteen  States 
were  represented  by  accredited  delegates,  and 
the  crowded  sessions  of  the  three  days'  con- 
vention were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 
Milling,  of  Bloomington,  111.  The  president,  in 
her  opening  remarks,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  distinctively  religions 
movement,  and  one  which  demanded  full  con- 
secration to  and  trust  in  Almighty  God. 

The  fifth  national  convention  representing 
persons  desiring  to  secure  a  religious  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of^the  United  States 
assembled  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  February  8d. 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  was  reelected 
President.  Some  other  conventions  were  held, 
but  they  were  chiefly  of  local  importance  and 
limited  in  their  results. 

Within  a  few  years  fish-culture  has  become 
very  extensive  in  the  United  States.  In  1878 
the  subject  was  presented  to  Congress  and 
favorably  acted  upon ;  the  result  being  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16,000  "for  the  intrwiuction 
of  shack  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  States, 
the  Gulf  States,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  of  salmon,  white-fish,  and  other  useful 
food-fishes  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
to  which  they  are  best  adapted,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1872-'73,  with  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  same  year,  having 
special  reference  to  the  propagation  of  shad. 
A  further  appropriation  of  $17,600  was  sub- 
sequently made  for  the  same  object  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1873-'74.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  the  natural  cul- 
mination of  what  had  already  been  done  by 
many  of  the  States,  accelerated  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Fish  Oulturists'  Association, 

The  financial  question  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  before  the  country  during  the  year.  It 
was  extensively  discussed  in  the  debates  of 
Conj^ress.  (See  Oowobess,  U.  S.,  and  the  arti- 
cle Finances  of  thb  UNrrED  States.)  Under 
the  expectation  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  bill  known  as  the  ^'  civil-rights"  bill,  much 


apprehension  was  excited  fn  the  Soathera 
States  relative  to  the  public  schools,  which  the 
bill  originally  contemplated  to  make  ^*  mixed'' 
schools,  containing  both  white  and  black  diil- 
dren.  The  bill  was  amended.  For  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  oonntries^  see 
the  article  Diplomatic  Corbespondshok.  The 
preparations  for  the  celebration  in  PfaiLidel- 
phia  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  year  by  the  action  of 
pablio  bodies  and  States. 

UNIYERSALISTS.  The  UnivertaUst  Segu- 
Ur  for  1875  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Universalist  churches  in  the  United  States: 
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The  General  Conf>ention  of  Universalists  in 
the  United  States  met  in  the  citj  of  New 
York,  September  16th.  The  Hon.  Olnej  Ar- 
nold, of  Khode  Island,  was  chosen  Presidait. 
The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  showed  the  Marray  Centenary  Fund 
to  have  reached  the  amount  of  $120,901.10. 
The  General  Secretary  had  attended  the  State 
Conventions  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  and  had  been  led,  by  what  he  ob- 
served at  these  meetings,  to  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States. 

*  One  meetin^-hoaee  Is  rex>orted  in  this  State,  and  tte 
valno  of  church  property  is  giTen  at  $40,000. 
t  One  meetlng-hoase ;  Tilue  of  ehnrch  propeitr,  l5,O0flL 
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URUGUAY  (REFt^BLioA  de  la  Baitda  Obi-  The  imports,  comprisiog  almost, every  kind 

KNTAL  DKL  Ubuouay),  or  Banda  Osibntal,  an  of  mannfactored  goods,  maohinery,  etc.,  are 

independent  state  of  South  Amerioa,  extend-  likewise  growing  m  value,  having  been  as  fol- 

ing  from  latitude  80°  to  83*^  55'  south,  and  lows  for  the  years  above  expressed :  1878,  $1 9,- 

from  longitude  52""  40' to  SS'' west.    Theboun-  420,000;   1872,  $18,860,000;    1871,  $14,860,- 

dariesof  the  republic  are:  on  the  north,  the  000;  and  1870,  $15,000,000. 

Brazilian  province  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul ;  on  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is  in- 

the  east,  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  creasing  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  affirmed 

south,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  on  the  west,  that  the  cereal  productions  have  more  than 

the  Argentine  province  of  Entre  Rios.  doubled  within  the  last  decade,  spite  of  the 

The  President,  since  March  1, 1878,  is  Senor  great  lack  of  hands  to  till  the  ground,  and  the 

Don  Jos6  EUauri ;  and  his  cabinet  is  composed  consequent  enhanced  price  of  labor.    Reapers 

of  the  followingmembers :  Minister  of  Foreign  are  not  unfrequently  paid  as  much  as  $2  per 

Affairs,  Dr.  G.Perez  Gomar;  of  the  Interior,  diem,  and  boarded.     Recent  experiments  in 

includmg    Justice,    Agriculture    and    Public  cotton-culture  in  the  northern  districts  have 

"Works,  Public  Instruction,  and  Public  Wor-  proved  successful ;  and  iiax  and  tobacco  would 

ship,  Dr.  S.  Alvarez ;  of  Finances,  Selior  Don  here  find  a  genial  soil. 

J.  Pefialva ;  and  of  War  and  the  Kavy.  Sellor  The  homed  cattle  in  the  country  in  1874 
Don  E.  Fonda.  Although  Engineer  «ros6  M.  were  computed  at  7)200,000  head ;  that  of 
Reyes  estimated  the  area  of  the  republic  at  sheep,  at  20,000,000;  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
more  than  84,000  square  miles,*  a  more  recent  shipped  each  year,  at  14,464,000  pounds, 
report  sets  it  down  at  68,822  square  miles.  Railway  interests  are  receiving,  all  the  atten- 
The  territorial  division  is  into  thirteen  depart-  tion  compatible  with  the  hampered  condition 
ments,  and  six  ports  are  enumerated  at  which  of  the  national  Treasury;  it  was  reported 
ocean  and  coasting  craft  find  fair  facilities  for  that  the  Central  Uruguayan  line  would  bv  the 
loading  and  discharging  cargoes.  The  means  end  of  the  year  be  open  to  public  traffic  as 
of  intercourse  with  Brazil  and  Europe  are  far  as  Florida,  seventy-two  miles  north  of 
numerous,  and  not  exposed  to  such  intermp-  the  capital,  Montevideo.  A  branch  of  that 
tions  as  have  frequently,  within  the  last  few  line  will  communicate  with  the  port  of  Co- 
years  especially,  trammeled  the  commercial  Ionia,  on  the  estuary  of  the .  River  Plate,  and 
intercourse  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  whose  the  work  on  the  northwestern  line,  from  Salto 
ports  are  often  closed  for  months  at  a  time  on  the  Uruguay  River,  to  the  frontier  of  Bra- 
during  the  visitation  of  epidemics  at  Monte-  zil,  has  been  prosecuted  with  unusual  energy.  A 
video.  Six  British  mail-steamers  call  monthly  line  from  Montevideo  eastward  is  also  in  course 
at  the  latter  port,  and  five  others,  not  belong-  of  preparation,  and  several  other  concessions 
ing  to  lines  under  government  contract,  carry  have  been  obtained  for  lines  which,  with  those 
the  mails,  besides  four  French,  three  Italian,  one  above  referred  to,  will  establish  a  net- work  of 
Anglo-Belgian,  and  two  Braadlian  mail-pack-  railways  to  all  points  of  the  republic.  Four 
eta.  A  line  of  mail-schooners,  owned  by  the  lines  of  horse-cars  lead  from  Montevideo  to  the 
Falkland  Island  Company,  carry  on  the  service  environs ;  and  the  enterprise  of  deepening  the 
in  eight  annual  trips  between  Montevideo  and  harbor  of  the  capital  is  carried  on  without  in- 
the  Falkland  Islands.  terruption. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  which  are  statis-  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Montevi- 

tically  shown  to  have  steadily  increased  since  deo  in  1878  was  1,818,  with  an  aggregate  of 

1870,  was  $16,550,000  in  1878,  against  $15,-  907,828  tons;  and  that  of  the  clearances  was 

490,000  in  1872,  $18,880,000  in  1871,  and  $12,-  1,889,  the  aggregate  tonnage  being  924,070. 

780,000  in  1870.  Atleastone-half  of  these  sums  The  national  revenue,  as  estimated  in  the 

were  represented  by  the  nngle  article  of  hides,  budget  for  1874,  was  $6,756,009 ;  and  the  ex- 

With  the  addition  of  the  goods  exported  by  penditures,  $6,568,077. 

contraband,  to  avoid  the  oppressive  export  du-  The  customs,  the  main  source  of  the  revenue, 

ties,  it  is  computed  that  the  total  value  of  the  yielded,  in  1873,  $6,478,209.  The  national  debt 

shipments  from  the  country  would  not  fall  is  about  $42,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  $100 

short  of  $25,000,000.  per  head  for  each  inhabitant. 
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VERMONT.  The  financial  condition  of  Ver- 
mont is  very  favorable.  On  the  1st  of  August 
1872,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of 
$178,179.14,  besides  $184,551.02  belonnngto 
the  sinking-fund.  During  the  year  following 
the  receipts  amounted  to  $566,504.08,  including 
$4,886.80  received  from  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill, 

*3u  AmiUAZ.  CroLOPiK>Li  for  1938. 
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being  the  amount  of  his  "back  pay,''  and 
$7,886.74  received  for  interest  on  balances. 
Thus  the  entire  amount  credited  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1878,  was 
$869,084.24.  Against  this  payments  were  made 
amounting  to  ^26,410.65,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $101,851.02  to  the  sinking-fund,  and  $240,- 
772.57  cash  in  the  Treasury.    Bediming  the  ao- 
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oonnts  of  tjie  next  year  with  these  two  items,  Jannary,  1875,  and  passed  seyeral  acts  relating 
and  adding  the  receipts  fromyarions  sonroes,  to  the  Reform-School.  A  sum  "not  exceed- 
amonnting  to  $460,880.26,  inclading  $6,828.98  ing  $30,000  "  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
received  from  military  stores  sold,  we  have  a  of  erecting  and  fitting  np  new  hnildings  for 
credit  of  $803,008.85  for  the  year  ending  Jnly  the  institntion,  hot  the  location  waa  changed 
81,  1874.  The  payments  of  the  same  year,  from  Waterbary  to  Vergennee,  where  the  Got- 
inolnding  installments  on  the  fanded  debt,  emor  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  grounds 
amounted  to  $897,188.20,  and  the  balances  on  and  buildings  known  as  the  Ghamplain  Arsenal, 
the  1st  of  August  were  $37,982.86  belonging  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $11,000,  and  additionsl 
to  the  sinking-fund,  and  $367|888.29  surplus  land  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $8,000.  The  prop- 
cash.  The  payments  on  the  funded  debt,  for  erty  at  Waterbury,  and  such  as  cannot  be  prof- 
the  year  ending  July  Slat,  were  as  follows:  itably  used  at  Vergennes,  are  to  be  sold,  and 

Regisfredioanofm4 $16,500  00  the  proceed*  caijied  into  the  Tr^ury,    A 

ReSifttarad  loMD  of  1876 s.fiOO  00  second  act  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 

Coupon  bonds  of  1874 |o,ooo  00  pnpils  to  the  new  buildings  as  soon  as  they  are 

^upon bondS of  iSTs! W'.'.'.'.V.W.'.V.W    olooo  00  ready,  and  declares  that  the  proceeds  of  the 

— ~— —  sale  of  property  at  Waterbury  or  Vergennes 

Tot»i •^^'WW  ^  Bhall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reform-SchooL 

The  remaining  liabilities  of  the  State  are  A  third  act  provides  for  the  admission  of  girls 

the  following :  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  nor  more  Uisn 

Due  towns.  United  Stetes  eniplM  Aind $11,519  M  fifteen,  on  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same 

Dae  on  aoidien'  accoonta ^fSt  15  oftenses  as  boys,  but  requires  a  complete  sep- 

gSSSSCd^ld'dSSlf"'" '•'^•'  .ration  of  th«  two  BexeTm  the  buadmg«,««- 

Bonds  due  December  1,1874...  $ao,600  00  cept  for  educational  and  religious  instmctioii, 

iSSSr.B:^Sl'rl:ll?l:::  MS  •»*  «.<*  rwr«*tion«im«y  be  allowed  bj  the 

S98.500  00  trustees  and  superintendent  at  their  discre- 

Dne  Agrleoltnral  College  fond,  Jnne  1, 1690..    185,000  00  tion."    Other  acts  have  reference  to  the  legal 

Total..., ta88,88oli  proceedings  in  cases  where  the  penalty  is  a 

a     .    ^    1..  '     V,   \       ,       1  AK  a^ri  A  A  ja  commlttal  to  the  Reform-School,  make  unim- 

Against  this  are  to  be  placed  >5, 671.44  due  portant  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  school, 

on  the  tax  of  1878  and  the  cash  m  the  Treas-  ^^^  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  extm  ex- 

ury,  *°»,«^tin«  to  $406,815.65,^m^^^^      the  to-  3/  occasioned  by  the  fire  at  Waterbury. 

^.r^?  ^\''^^^'np'  ?^  Tl^yt'^^  Sofnn^  An  act  was  also  paied  providing  for  an  ei- 

of  the    labilities.    Of  the  liabihties  $194,000  i^rgement  of  the  State-prison,  and  appropriat- 

IS  m  ouUtanding  coupon  bonds-payable,  ing  $12,500  for  the  expenses  thereof. 

December  1, 1OT4 ?S2*SS  S  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

December  1, 1816 109,500  00  x  -o     i«    !!.               xx.      i»y*i-     c  r                j 

December  1;  1878 84,000  00  at  Burlington,  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  con- 

sisted  of  668  delegates,  one  for  each  city  and 

^***** «iM,ooo  00  ^^^^  ^^  ^jj^  f^j.  ^^^j.y  2QQ  ^^^^  ^^g^  f^j.  ^g 

— and  $168,000  is  in  outstanding  ^^  certificates  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  1873. 

of  registered  loan  '^  issued  under  the  act  of  The  nominations  made  were  as  follows :  For 

1867  and  the  act  of  1870,  which  sum  includes  Governor,  Judge  Asahel  Peck,  of  Jericho; 

the  Agricultural  College  fund.    These  certifi-  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lyman  G.  Hinckley, 

cates  are  payable —  of  Chelsea ;  for  State  Treasurer,  John  A.  Page, 

December  1, 1876 (1,000  00  of  Montpelier.    The  platform  of  the  con ven- 

-  ivas  as  loiio^f  s  • 

Total $168,000  00  Betolved,  Thatthe  RepublicanB  of  Vermont  again 

The  State  Reform-School,  located  at  Water-  ^"n  their  adheaion  to  the  declaration  of  the  prin- 

bu.7,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  12th  SSdt  S^Wt^^oSS  ^^t^^'''""^  ^'' 

of  December.      The  property  was  valued  at  BMolvtd,  That  the  events  of  the  national  campaign 

$60,000.     The  institution  was  established  in  of  1872,  and  the  history  of  public  affairs  since,  have 

November,  1865,  and  first  opened  for  there-  fully  justified  our  party  in  its  action,  and  have  cleartv 

ception  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  June,  1866.  f^o^'^  *!»»*  ^""^i  »*  heretofore,  it  can  be  reUed  upon 

Tul«^  -,„«  «  *««««  ^p  1QQ  ««-^~   «„/!  ««!,„?-  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  great  reaulta  of  the 

There  was  a  farm  of  188  acres,  and  a  chair-  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  in  ^vinir  wid  Becnring 

shop  and  mill  connecteo^witn  it.     Ine  number  equal  rights  to  all  citiiens;  in  spreading  the  prin- 

of  inmates  on  the  81  st  of  July  was  145,  and  oiples  of  real  republicanism  and  just  government; 

the  number  committed  during  the  year  pre-  in  making  labor  everywhere  honorable ;  in  protect- 

ceding  was  41.     The  earnings  of  the  boys  for  ^«,  the  people  against  ruction  in  aid  of  the  prin- 

II       ^           J-         A    *  -I-*  —^ ^    *o  Kno  AA  ciples  of  the  "lost  cause"  and  its  fhcnds:  and  m 

the  year  ending  August  1st  were    $8,698.42.  guarding,  now  and  in  the  future,  the  Treinrr  of 

The  current  expenses  for  two  years  were  $26,-  the  nation  from  bein^  depleted  by  elaims  for  losses 

568.88.    The  average  expense  of  each  boy  to  incurred  in  the  rebelUon. 

the  State  for  the  last  year,  after  deducting  his  JUmlwd,  That  whUe  we  hail  with  joy  evei^  »t»p 

Aai.T«;«./«o   nroa  ^QR  oT  toward  pcrmancnt  peace  and  obedience  to  law  m  the 

eanimgs,  was  f»0.»^   ^,      _      .  ,   .  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  pledge  onrselva  to 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  im-  ^^  j^  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 

mediately  called,  which  met  at  the  Capitol  in  people  thereof,  we  do  not  mean  to  forget  that  the 
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oftufle  of  th«  Union  and  Its  noble  defenders  is  saored,  some  years  in  Congress  and  made  a  good  reo- 
and  ought  to  be  steadilj  and  publidy  kept  in  view,  ^rd,  was  defeated  by  a  political  combination  in 
SibU^  ^  ^''^'"  '""  the'  Republican  nominating  convention,  and 
Besolved,  That  we  express  onr  full  approval  of  the  Colonel  Charles  H.  Joyce  was  made  the  can- 
Administration  of  tJie  President  of  our  choice,  and  didate.  The  latter  was  elected  over  Heaton, 
con^tuiate  him  and  our  party  that  it  is  able  and  Democratic,  by  7,041  maiority.    In  the  second 

:??;^u?d^rd\;;??t^o;^^^^^^  dls^ct,  judge  Luke  P^olaod,  whose  record 
istrations  oV  our  adversaries,  cover  up  or  palUate  the  *?  Oongrew  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  large  por- 
Bhortoominffsof  any  of  the  public  servants.  tion  ot  his  own  party,  secured  the  regular 
J^«0jo«2,  That  we  stand  by  the  oft-repeated  and  nomination,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  our  party,  that  a  currency  alwys  second  Republican  nomination  was  made,  Dud- 
redeemable  m  com  IS  the  only  true  and  safe  one  for  j  q  Dennigon  being  the  candidate.  At  the 
the  honesty  and  welfare  of  tlie  community,  as  it  is  ^  .,  Jt^ttt  zr^  vaM**»«ai.«.  ^* v  viiw 
for  the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation ;  that  we  Mi»?  time  C.  W.  Davenport  ran  as  a  Demo- 
oondemn  all  steps,  direct  or  indirectj  in  any  other  cratio  candidate,  and  John  B.  Mead,  Indepen- 
direction  than  toward  early  resumption ;  and  that  dent.  The  result  was  no  election,  Poland  hay- 
we  earnestly  thank  the  President  for  his  steadfast  j^g  fe^er  TOtes  than  Dennison  and  no  candi- 

S^erfTsr^t^Jtr^nS^^^^^^^^^                      ^""  <late  having  a  m^ority.    A  special  election 

£e$oh4d,  That  the  tax  and  tariff  laws  ought  to  be  ^^  oraereu,  and  held  on  the  8a  of  Novem- 

Bo  framed  as  to  sid  in  the  promotion  and  protection  ber,  Poland  and  Dennison  both  being  candi- 

of  American  industiy.  dates  again.     The  latter  was  elected  by  2,686 

JiiBokfid.  That  we  favor  all  proper  and  prudent  minority.      In  the  third  district,  George  W. 

measures  for  the  improvement  of  mtemal  commum-  u  JL  j«/ „,^„  «^ri«.«*«.i   ^u^.r.^4•  Jv«-.^-;*:«w»  ;-. 

cation  between  the  diflFerent  parts  of  our  common  Hendee  was  reelected  without  opposition  in 

country,  and  especially  in  openinjg  to  a  larger  com-  nis  own  party,  and  received  5,897  majority  over 

meroe  the  line  of  water  oommumoation  created  by  Edwards,  Democrat. 

Nature  between  the  Northwest  and  the  Atlantic,  The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  Legisla- 

Chi^m^lai^n  ^  ^"**  ^^^^'  "^^  ^^*  ^"^^^^  °^  *°'®  ^P®^^^  ^^  Montpelier  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 

^h^,'  That  we  will  aive  the  ticket  this  day  Jober,   and  continued   until  November  24th, 

nominated  our  earnest  and  nearty  support.  During  that  time,  eighty-eight  statutes  and  one 

rrn-    TN            X.    o^  X   i-i          ..•               VI  J  ioint  resolution  received  the  approval  of  the 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  Governor.    The  question  which  received  the 

at  Montpelier,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  nom-  j^     ^^  ^^iRre  of  attention  was  that  of  modify- 

inated  W.  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Stow,^  for  Gov-  ^      ^^^  ^^^  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

ernor;  Henry  Oljase,  of  Lyndon,  for  L^^^  ,i^^„^    The  existing  statute  was  a  strict  pro- 

Govenior;  andOtisChamberlam,ofPomfret,  hibitory  law.    A  license  act  was  introduced 

for  Treasurer.     The  following  platform  was  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Ymt  did  not  meet  with  far 

unanimously  adopted :  ^^^  fj,^^  ^j  considerable  portion  of  the  mem- 

JiacdfMd,  That  we  renew  our  devotion  to  the  Dem-  i^ers.     The  result  of  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 

^Swin.?i'fi^u«  tiii?  r.f^'l]^\Z  t!!V^nr^  thl  J^ct,  howcvcr,  was  several  modifications  of  the 

citi2ens  to  unite  with  us  in  an  enort  to  restore  the  •'%j^,           «,-.'           .   .        _x     j.     i?  ^u 

principles  of  this  party  to  the  government  of  the  old  law.    Ine  most  important  ot  these  was 

country.  the  following : 

Buolved,  That  the  present  prohibitory  law  is  un-  Whenever  any  person  by  reason  of  hitoxicatlon 

democratic,  and  has  proved  iiyunoufl  to  the  cause  of  ghall  commit  or  cause  any  ugury  upon  the  person  or 

temperance  and  good  order,  and  that  we  favor  itsun-  property  of  any  other  individual,  any  person  who  by 

conditional  repeal  and  the  adoption  of  a  stringent  timself.  his  clerk  or  servant,  shall  have  unlawfully 

license  law.                ,.,.,.       ,                .      -  sold  or  lumished  any  part  of  the  liquor  oausinff  sucn 

Awrfwerf,  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  prospect  of  an  intoxication,  shall  be  fiable  to  the  party  injured  for 

early,  speedv  completion  of  the  Caurfinawaga  Canal,  ^n  aamage  occasioned  by  the  injury  so  done,  to  be 

whereby  Lake  Cham  plain  will  be  the  reservoir  for  recovered  in  the  same  form  of  action  as  such  intoxi- 

the  surplus  productions  of  the  Great  West,  and  an  cated  person  would  be  liable  to ;  and  both  such  par- 

ontlet  for  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  in-  ^gg  niay  be  joined  in  the  same  action,  and  in  case  of 

tenor  and  the  seaboard,  and  beneficial  alike  to  the  the  death  or  disability  of  any  person,  either  from  the 

farmer,  manufacturer,  producer,  and  consumer,  by  an  injQ^  received  as  herein  specified,  or  in  consequence 

increase  of  transportation  facilities  and  consequently  of  intoxication  from  the  use  of  liquors  unlawfully 

more  direct  and  friendly  relaUons,  and  cheap  transit  furnished  as  aforesaid,  any  person  who  shall  be  in 

o^  P'''^P«^yv^       ,      .  i_      I..    J             .        J    I.  11  M»y  manner  dependent  on  such  iiyured  person  for. 

Jiefolvedy  That  the  ticket  this  day  nominated  shall  means  of  support,  or  any  party  on  whom  such  in- 

be  supported  by  us,  and  we  advise  all  good  citizens  j^red  person  may  be  dependent,  may  recover  from 

to  help  us  in  electing  it,  and  giving  good  government  \^q  person  unlawfully  selling  or  furnishing  any  such 

to  the  State.  liquor,  as  aforesud.  all  damage  or  loss  sustained  in 

The  election  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  Sep-  !?^^!S?.t"fn  '^Jh.^I'J^^^^A  f^Ln^^  nr^'i^i^rv 

.       ,              ,           -lA  J   •     Ai.        1     x»          r  atT  risdiction  m  such  cases ;  and.  coverture  or  infancy 

tember,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  shall  be  no  bar  to  proceedings  for  recovery  hi  any 

Republican   candidates,  though  by  mtgorities  case  ariainff  under  this  act,  and  no  person  shall  be 

considerably  reduced  from  those  of  the  pre-  disqualified  as  a  witness,  by  reason  of  the  marriage 

ceding  Stote  election.    The  total  vote  for  Gov-  relation  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act. 

emor  was  46,889,  of  which  Peck  receiyed  88,-  Several  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  mat- 

682  and  Bingham  18,267,  making  the  former's  ter  of  public  education.    One  of  these  abol- 

m^jority   20,825.    The  congressional  canvass  ished  the  Board  of  Education,  and  created  the 

excited  unusual  interest    In  th^  first  district,  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Charles  W.  Willard,  who  had  already  served  The  Superintendent  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
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LeglBlature  at  each  biennial  Beasion,  and  re-  are  the  oaoBes  of  »U  the  subsequent  misandentaod- 
oeWe  apiary  of  $1,500.  year,  Wid«.h.yii«  Sf.St^'d'2,Jd'?.SnrrT'S'e5fj;:^^w'SS 
all  the  direct  expenses  involved  in  the  per-  haveinilicted  equal  iiyury  upon  all  parties  concerned 
formance  of  his  duties  paid  by  the  State.  He  in  the  debt  and  the  cremt  of  the  State.  When  the 
is  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  pro-  incontestable  facts  are  disclosed  to  you,  they  vill  be 
motini?  the  highest  educationfd  interests  of  the  ^o^d  to  constitute  a  stupendous  and  dlaastroos  mid- 
State,  and  visit  every  part  thereof  during  each  ^^  ^^^°**  ^^^  »7  i°?^^  S?.^^^  in  order  to  pro- 
»j  ".        ,    \^*J  *"•'•  i«i«i.%»v»  ««t*ue  ^»*''»  tect  your  own  interests.    They  are  the  origin  and 

year,  deliver  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  edu-  g^at  of  the  disease  which  this  conference  aeeks  to 

cation ;  confer  with  town  superintendents,  visit  remedy. 

schools  in  connection  with  them,  and  famish  The  funding  bill  became  a  law  when  nearly  all  the 

each  of  them  blank  forms  for  coUecting  school  experienced  pubUc  men  of  the  8ute  had  been  shot 

statistic.    He  is  abo  required  to  hold  a  teach.  ^^L^ru^^ifnTsWmlSSr^^ 

ers'  mstitute  in  any  county  on  appuoation  of  g^e  late  war.  Those  who  leffiskted  for  Yimnia  wen 

twenty-five  teachers  therein.     Town  superin*  generally  new  men.  unuaea  to  public  a&irs,  and 

tendents  make  their  reports  to  him  each  year  called  suddenly  to  the  control  of  the  meet  inoportant 

on  or  before  the  10th  of  April,  and  he  must  f?^,^*"°»^/,?»"°^ifi?l'i^®%^*!i:^^^^ 

•««i,^  ^  A,ii  «^,v^«4.  ♦«  *i»^  T^.^Ii«f»»^  ««  *\.^  that  many  of  those  who  voted  for  the  funding  biU 

make  a  fuU  report  to  the  Ugislature  on  the  ^^^  patiiotic  and  mcorruptible  men,  who  ai^  on 

first  day  of  each  biennial  session.     Another  the  purest  convictions. 

act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  At  the  time  of  passing  this  measure  the  whole  in- 

and  the  conduct  of  examinations,  etc.,  in  the  debtedness  of  the  former  Commonwealth  amounted 

normal  schools,  of  which  there  «  one  m  each  i^MJSi'i.tS^^^i?^'^':.?^^?^'^^ 
of  the  three  congressional  districts,  StiU  an-  balance,  $80,478,746.49,  was  assumed  as  the  debt 
other  defines  the  duties  of  town  supermtend-  proper  of  Virginia,  ana  provision  was  made  for  at 
ents,  and  another  provides  for  the  division  of  once  ftmdinf  tnat  amount  in  bonds,  with  taz-payinf 
public  money  among  school  distriota.  An  act  opupous,  and  bearing  annu^  interest  at  the  rate  of 
^*/x^p;n»  r^t.  «  ofi-S/if  oti*vA»«;a{/xn  i^f  4iiA  inanw  »»»  oef  ceutum— cxceptiug  sterling  debt.  The  fund- 
providing  for  a  strict  supervision  of  the  insnr-  .     ^jjj  unoonditionalV  pledged  tEe  State  to  pay  ftill 

ance  bnsmess,  another  providing  for  the  taxa-  interest  on  the  new  bonds  to  the  extent  towhlch 

tioa  of  the  real  estate  of  railroads,  and  several  creditors  should  accept  them.    The  annual  inteiest 

intended  to  secure  a  more  efficient  provision  on  the  whole  of  the  debt  proper  thus  proposed  to  1m 

for  the  insane  poor,  were  among  the  other  legis-  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^h  810,5«).73,wh»ch,  added  to  the  amount 

lative  acts  of  L  session     The%mount  appro-  J?';j&^"u^^^^^^ 

priated  for  the  support  of  the  government  was  oessary  to  raise  an  annual  State  revenue  of  $S,S3S,- 

$980,000  for  two  years.  836.57  in  addition  to  the  local  taxation  before  men- 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Greorge  F.  Edmunds  tioned.  But  the  result  proved  that  so  far  from  tax- 
was  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  re-  5^S<?^  **  *^«  ™*®  ♦^^/''!!L??il!?  fl*^®  one  hundred 
ceiving  the  vote  of  every  Senator  but  twc'one  etx"5St'*c^t"iftrs?^^^^^^ 
of  whom  was  absent,  while  the  other  voted  718,119,78,  an  addition  of  26  per  centum  to  that  rate 
for  Edward  J.  Phelps,  and  a  majority  of  97  in  of  taxation  fell  far  short  of  enabling  the  fovernment 
the  House,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  257.  ^  P»y  two-thirds  of  the  interest  on  two-thirds  of  the 

VIRGIOTA.     The  most  important  matter  H^^'  The  increased  rate  of  taxation  has  fallen  short 

.  J       J  V  •   ,               1       y\K-     »'     "-««•'«»  of  enabling  the  government  to  pay  full  mtereston 

considered  by  the  people  of  Virginia  during  two-third?of  the  original  debt,  V  «>  average  an- 

the  past  year  related  to  the  financial  condition  uoal  deficiency  of  $1,062,678.05.    If  full  interest  had 

of  the  State.    A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  been  hitherto  paid  on  the  debt  intended  to  be  as- 

the  Legislature,  and  approved  April  30,  1874,  S^?®?,to^H^??^^°»^^^»£?  "**"  *^^  »  balance  of 

^./^^/i:n<.  4V»«  ♦!,.»  k/^i/i;\.^  rxf  <>  or.nA>i./AiAi»  4ti  $466,717.79  of  the  annual  State  revenue  would  have 

providing  for  the  bolding  of  a  conference  in  ]5^en  left  in  the  Treasury:  ofthat  balance,  $871,998.. 

Richmond,  on  the  10th  of  l^Jovember,  between  5^  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  mandatoir  pro- 

the  Governor  and  Treasurer,  on  behalf  of  the  vision  of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  public  schools. 

State  and  the  creditors  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  that  only  $98,719.78  would  have  been  left  annually 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  "to  effect  for^ defraying  aU  the  expenses  of  supporting  the 

such  exact  and  authentic  understaoding  of  the  ^""wtSn  a°new  Legiskture  had  been  elected  by  the 

resourcesandhabuitiesof  Virginia,  and  to  con-  people,  with  special  reference  to  the  funding-bill 

aider  such  propositions  for  final  agreement  be-  legislation  of  the  previous  Assembly,  and  when  its 

tween  the  parties  interested,  as  will  afford  the  members  were  convened  in  December,  ISH,  they 

best  attainable  security  for  the  rights  and  in-  K^^^^^^^^^ 

terests  both  of  public  creditors  and  the  Com-  the  wheel!  of  the  government.    The  worW^uing 

monwealth. '     The  meeting  was  held  at  the  the  new  funded  bonds  had  been  rapidly  progressing, 

time  and  place  indicated,  when  an  elaborate  and  influences  were  being  exerted  to  hasten  and 

review  of  the  recent  financial  history  of  the  «W  i*  ^^J^^^^\  ^^  T**  ^^A^^^^  *H'.  i^J:^<^birda 

State  was  presented  by  Governor  Kemper.  The  f  ^^"^  ^"«^"*^  '^"^^  ll'''^^^  ^*  funded  m  bonds  with 

"                *^:i  .1  "    J  *v  ^ " ' ^*  ""*   *"^"*f:^     *   "  tax-paymg  coupons,  the  coupons  would  annually  ah- 

Governor  attributed  the  present  unsatisfactory  gorb  the  bulk  of  the  State  revenues,  and  the  gov- 

state  of  the  finances  to  the  effect  of  the  funding  emment  would  be  left  without  the  means  to  pre- 

bill  of  1871.     He  says :  serve  its  existence.    Thereupon  the  funding  act  was 

The  p«.»>tre  of  the  Mt  of  the  80th  of  M.reh,  IBTi;  l^^l^^f^  ^„^Jl^w.iufJ^^Z  Jf^J 'Sl^ 

tl^wt^o^tL'^oVr^VofKu^t'^h^^h'S  bond.,  but  with^loupotu.  not  r«»ivd^  for  UX-. 

Stood  forth  as  its  organs  and  representatives?  these  But,  before  this  legislation  took  effect,  $17,- 
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281,100  of  the  debt  had  been  fhnded  in  coupon  tenance  of  the  pnblic  schools,  as  provided  for 
bonds  with  tax-pajing  conpons,  and  the  fur-  bj  the  State  constitution,  and  the  payment  of 
ther  sum  of  $2,957,915.80  bad  been  funded  in  four  per  cent,  interest  on  her  funded  and  two- 
registered  bonds  and  fractional  certificates,  thirds  of  her  nufunded  debt,  can  be  levied 
which  are  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  without  serious  damage  or  inconveulence  to 
holder  into  coupon  bonds  with  tax-paying  cou-  the  people  of  the  State ;  that,  to  secure  this 
pons;  making  $20,289,015.80  in  aU,  funded  end,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  original  funding  an  arrangement  may  be  effected  by  which  large 
act  upon  which  the  annual  interest  is  or  may  numbers  of  holders  of  the  bonds  can  be  in- 
become  demandable  on  tax-paying  coupons.  duced  to  surrender  the  tax-receivable  coupons 
The  following  statement  of  taxation  in  Yir-  as  they  fall  due,  and  receive  the  two  per  cent, 
ginia,  under  State  laws,  for  the  fiscal  year  payable  on  the  debt  semi-annually.^'  This,  in 
1872-^73,  the  latest  for  which  returns  of  local  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  can  be  largely 
taxation  have  been  received,  has  been  made  effected  by  legislation  providing  for  the  prompt 
by  Governor  Kemper :  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest,  as  it  falls 

Sutereremie  derived  fh>m  taxation $2,431,946  41  l"®V*^P^?i«   ^^£^^'^^^®  and    convenient  to 

Ainoont  of  reported  county,  townchip,  road,  toe  DOnonolcLer.     1  nis  legislation.  It  was  De- 

and  local  school  levies 2,817,688  49  lieved,  would  result  in  retiring  seventy-five  or 

^?SS:Ud  "oSaTOSS  iX,','i  ^UmtSi  eighty  per  ceDt.  of  the  tax-receivable  conpons 

by  the  Aadltor  of  Pablic  AccouDts 882,461  61  on  the  payment  of  the  four  per  cent,  interest, 

^?n  *2tr.\^!!*!?:  .?.?!*".^?.  1"^.  .^.  !^^^^y    n%m  09  ^"^^  **»»*  ^^^y  *^®  coupons  from  bonds  held  in 

'      ■  Virginia  would  be  usedin  payment  of  taxes. 

Total  of  taxes  paid,  under  State  laws,  for  The  following  resolutions  recommended  by  the 

one  year f6,094,368  60  (jQ^jmittee  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 

During  the  same  year  the  United  States  Gov-  conference : 

emment  collected  in  Virginia,  in  the  shape  of  ■    Beaolvid^  That  the  State  ought  to  provide,  by  ap- 

internal  revenue  taxes,  $7,810,015.56 ;  and  as-  propriate  le^lation,  by  permanently  setting  apart  a 

suming,  says  the  same  authority,  what  is  far  '^^^Xf  two""^  w^^inter^^^^ 

short  of  the  truth,  that  the  money  directly  K^oS,  Ne/Yo^rk',^d'Bl\ttS^rerand^^^ 

and  mdirectly  drawn  from  the  people  of  Vir-  ury  of  the  State,  and  the  issue  of  certificates  for  the 

ginia  by  United  States  tariff  taxation  is  in  the  unpaid  interest,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State 

proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State  to  ^  ^7  Jime  within  ten  years ;  and  if  not  paid  in  ten 

that  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  shown  that  V^J^^^tTL^Al''^'^^^''  ought  to  be  Aindable  in 

*7.     ,   .               ,                      i?  At         i.«       1  ^  lour  per  cent,  oonas. 

Virnmia  pays,  by  reason  of  the  national  cus-  jumhed,  That  the  State  ought  to  resume  payment 

toms  laws,  the  further  sum  of  $5,976,401.95,  of  full  six  per  cent,  interest  at  the  earliest  practicable 

making  a  total  in  one  year  of  $18,888,681.01.  moment. 

And  yet  the  total  of  fairly-assessed  taxable  jhe  State  government  of  Virginia  in  1874 

valnes  in  the  State  is  but  $886,686,438.28.  ^^s  ^^  foUowe :  Governor,  James  L.  Kemper ; 

,    The  Legislature  of  1874  passed  a  new  tax  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  E.  Wilbers;  At- 

bill,  which  promises  to  yield  greater  revenues  torney-General,  Raleigh  T.  Daniel ;  Secretary 

in  future.    In  many  particulars  it  enlarges  the  ^^f  ^he    Commonwealth,    James    McDonald; 

subjects  and  increases  the  rates  of  previous  Treasurer,  R.  T.  M.  Hunter ;  Auditors,  William 

taxation.    This  increased  taxation  is  considered  p  Taylor  and  Asa  Rogers ;  Superintendent  of 

as  onerous  as  the  people  of  the  State  can  en-  p^b^o  Instruction,  W.  H.  Ruffner;  Register 

dure  m  their  present  impoverished  condition,  ^f  ^he  Land-Office,  Samuel  H.  Boykin.   All  are 

As  above  stated,  it  requires  $1,628,295.84  Conservatives, 

annually  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  xhe  Legislature  is  composed  as  foUows : 
government,  and  the  constitutional  requisition 


in  favor  of  the  public  schools.    It  is  hoped  and  parties. 

believed,  by  the  friends  of  the  new  tax  law,  congervativee 

that  it  will  probably  yield  that  amount,  and  Republicans., 
the  further  sum  of  $1,200,000  annually.    This      _  ,    ., 

surplus  would  pay  full  interest  on  two-thirds  ^""'^^  "^^''^y 
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of  the  new  funded  debt,  or  four  per  cent,  on  The  congressional  election  of  1874  resulted 

the  whole.    And  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  in  the  choice  of  the  following  Representatives : 

utmost  that  the  State  can  pay  to  its  creditors    D^gt.     i.—Beverlv  B.  Douglas ConBemtWe. 

under  existing  circumstances.  ;;     iiLUG^ft  rtC ^^ ^\ "* 

The    committee  of  bondholders   to    whom  u     iv.— WUUam  H.  H.Sioweif. '.'*.* .'.'.'!  Admlnistra'n, 

was  referred  the  communication  made  by  the       **      v.— Geowe  c.  Cabell Conservative. 

Governor  reported  that  they  were  "of  the  "  ^z^SSSt-SSS':::-.:;.:;.::;.:     '" 

opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  and       »•  viii.— Eppa  Hunton " 

impoverished  condition  of  Virginia  in  her  tax-       "    IX.-W iTllam  Terry 

able  valuables,  and  various  industries,  taxation  The  constitutional    amendment    abolishing 

sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  the  township  system  was  ratified  by  a  mtyority 

8tate  government,  including  the  proper  mam-  vote  of  26,516. 
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WEST  TIKGINIA.  The  total  wceipts  Into 
the  Treunrir  during  the  jeor  endtDg  Septem- 
ber 80,  I8T4,  amoonted  to  tse5,961,  and  the 
dUbnrsementB  to  (657,183,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  Treasnry  at  that  date  of  $282,801.  Thia 
includes  balance  of  the  general  achool-fund, 
$334,624;  balance  of  eohool-fund,  $22,882 
balance  of  fond  for  general  purposes,  $30,904 
and  balance  of  boilding-fand,  $4,8C2.  In  the 
balance  of  $30,604,  apjilicabie  to  general  por- 
poses,  ia  included  $18,470  borrowed  for  the 
nte  of  the  State,  and  not  yet  paid.  Governor 
Jacob  Tecommenda  an  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  tbla  sum.  "The  foregoing  state- 
ment," says  that  ofScial,  "  shows  the  healthy 
condition  of  our  finances;  all  tlie  demands  npon 
the  Treasury  have  been  met,  and  a  substantial 
balance  left  to  carry  over  to  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  last  Legislatnro  failed  to  impose 
the  five-cents  tax,  heretofore  known  as  the 
hoBpital  or  building  tax,  and  consequently  the 


for  the  present  year  wDl  be  considera- 
bly reduced.  I  estimate  this  reduction  at  $60.- 
000  in  round  numbers,  consequently  tbe  ap- 
propriationa  for  this  fiscal  year  most  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  heretofore,  for,  eren  if  it 
should  he  your  pleasore  to  restore  this  tilt, 
it  can  only  avail  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
ia  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  at  least  two  rf 
the  public  institotions  need  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  constmction  purposes.  J  recommend 
that  this  building  tax  be  renen-edfor  one  year." 
The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Stat« 
capita]  has  been  prominently  agitated  dnrinj; 
the  year,  and  will  doubtless  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Legialatore  of  I8T5.  The  present  capital, 
Charleston,  is  far  l^om  the  centre  of  the  State, 
and  is  dlfflcolt  of  access  to  a  iai^  portion  of 
the  people.  Early  in  Jane  a  State  Conventicm 
of  delegates  to  consider  this  subject  was  held 
in  Grafton.  C.  M.  Bishop,  having  been  chosen 
aa  tbe  presideot,  remarked  that  "  the  wheels  of 


prosperity  are  now  clogged  by  the  lack  of  a 
proper  and  permanent  location  of  tbe  State 
capital.  Tbe  seat  of  government  is  not  where 
the  people  want  it,  and,  if  a  popular  vote  were 
had  upon  the  question,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority wonld  pronounce  in  favor  of  removal, 
Charleston  is  difficult  of  access  to  two-thirds 
if  not  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  not  nncommon  for  delegates  going  to 
Oharleaton  to  he  compelled  to  pass  tliroogh 
portions  of  three  States  Iwfore  reaching  the 
capital  of  their  own." 

The  views  of  the  Convention  on  tUs  subject 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 


We,  the  repreaentstives  of  tlie  people  of  Wert 

of  ourSWte 
jeuible  to  the 

Se'o^U,  >nd  believing  that  Its  prtssnt  locstion  ii 
Btrimenlal  to  our  best  inlereBte  on  Bccoimt  of  iu 
remoteness  and  inioceSHibilitj,  vouM  reoomiiKD'l 
to  Che  people  of  the  Stale  for  llieir  conEideration  tbe 
followinti  reHolutions: 

Hftotvid,  Thnt  OB  favor  the  remnvBl  of  tbe  Stats 
oapital  from  Charleston   to  aome  more  aooeaaibU 

Raolrtd.  That  the  question  of  tbe  removal  of  our 
Slute  oapilttl  haa  for  its  obiert  solely  tbe  general 
eonvenietice  snd  aooommodition  of  the  peopli; 
that  it  has  no  politicsl  iiigDiflcBaoe,  but  i«  deDiuidcil 
by  a  larjre  in^ority  of  the  people  of  this  State,  with- 
out regard  to  party  or  political  creed  ;  and  that  we 
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will   oppose  with  an  unrelenting  oppoBition   any  of  the  leading  capitalifttB  of  other  States,  and  also  of 

scheme  of  poUtieal  aspirants  that  shall  haye  for  its  England^  many  ot'whom  have  visited  the  titate  with  a 

object  the  bargain  or  sale  of  this  question  for  present  view  of  investment.    But  unfortunately,  when  they 

or  future  political  preferment.  come,  we  have  comparatively  little  authentic  informa- 

JBssolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  the  political  par-  tion  to  communicate  to  them.    Our  people  are,  in  the 

ties  of  the  State  that  thia  matter  be  made  a  subject  main,  ignorant  of  our  true  resources,  and  this  some- 

of  consideration  in  political  primary  meetings,  and  times  leads  to  an  exaggeration  of  their  extent,  or, 

that  all  candidates  for  the  Le^slature  be  requested  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  depreciation  of  their  value. 

to  pledge  themselves  unquahfiedly  in  favor  of  re-  Some  of  our  more  enterprising  citizens  have  had  lo- 

znoval.  cal  investigations  and  examinations  made,  but  these, 

JBesolv«d^  That  in  taking  this  position  upon  this  even  when  made  by  men  of  the  highest  scientific 

question,  we  are  animated  oy  no  reeling  of  hostility  character,  are  neither  so  reliable  nor  so  satisfactory  as 

to  the  people  of  Charleston,  but  are  actuated  solely  a  general  survey.   We  need  a  general  examination  of 

by  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  interests  and  our  geological  strata  and  mineral  formations ;  when 

welfare  of  the  whole  State.  this  has  been  done^  local  investigations  can  be  made 

H^olved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  ap-  intellifi^ently  and  with  advantage.    I  therefore  think 

pointed  by  this  convention  an  Executive  Committee,  it  woiud  be  highly  conducive  to  the  public  interests 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  sentiments  em-  to  have  a  general  geological  survey  made  under  State 

bodied  in  these  resolutions,  and  their  presentation  authority. 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  WHELAN,  Right  Rev.  Riohabd  VmoBirr, 

In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution,  a  large  D.  D.,  Roman  Oatholio  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 

nnmber  of  prominent  citizens  were  appointed  of  Wheeling,  West  Ya.,  bom  in  Baltimore, 

aa  committee-men.  January  29,  1809 ;  died  in  that  city,  July  7, 

A  new  railroad,  called  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  1874.    He  entered  Mount  St.  Mary's  OoUege, 

Erie  Railroad,  is  in  process  of  construction  be-  Emmettsbnrg,  Md.,  when  ten  or  eleven  years 

tween  Wheeling  and  Toledo.    A  junction  with  of  age,  and  remained  there  eight  or  nine  years, 

the  Atlantic  &  Southeastern  Railway  is  spoken  being  Prefect  of  Studies  the  latter  part  of  the 

of,  and  oo()peration  of  the  two  roads  from  the  time.    He  was  then  sent  to  the  Seminary  of 

point  of  junction  to  the  Ohio  River.    Little  St.-Snlpice,  Paris,  for  his  theological  and  phflo- 

support  has  been  derived  from  the  citizens  of  sophical  course,  and  graduated  with  high  honors 

Wheeling.  ^  in  18S1,  being  ordained  priest  at  Versailles  the 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  same  year.    He  was  employed,  on  his  retiirn 

6,  1864^  authorizing  boards  of  supervisors  to  to  the  United  States,  as  professor  at  St.  Mary's 

borrow  money  to  pay  bounties  to  soldiers,  was  College,  till  1885,  when  ne  was  assigned,  by  tiie 

decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wetzel  County,  Archbishop  of  Bdtimore,  to  the  missions  at 

by  Judge  0.  S.  Lewis,  to  be  in  violation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  etc.    His  labors 

a  clause  in  the  constitution  to  the  effect  that  were  so  zealous  and  successful  that,  in  1840, 

*'  no  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  Rich- 

which  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title.''  The  title  mond,  and  consecrated  March,  1841.    In  1850 

of  the  act  in  question  runs  thus:   "To  pro-  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  he  chose  the 

vide  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers,"  western    or   Wheeling   diocese,   and   resided 

which,  the  court  held,  does  not  imply  the  pro-  thenceforward  in  that  city.    He  was  very  ao- 

vision  of  bounties  for  the  soldiers  themselves,  tive  in  promoting  the  edncational  interests  of 

Several  Normal  Institutes,  supported  by  the  the  Church,  and  had  built  up  a  seminary  for 
Peabody  fand,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  young  ladies  and  a  convent  at  Mount  de  Chan- 
State  during  the  summer,  were  attended  by  tal,  near  Wheeling,  which  has  attained  a  very 
the  experienced  and  progressive  educators  of  high  reputation.  He  was  a  lithe,  active  man, 
West  Virginia.  The  sessions  lasted  from  ten  of  great  energy,  and  one  of  the  most  self-sac- 
days  to  two  weeks,  and  the  results  were  help-  rificing,  zealous,  and  hard-working  prelates  in 
ful  and  promising.  the    country.     He  opposed,  in   the  Vatican 

The  present  Legislature,  composed  of  68  Dem-  Council,  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 

ocrats,  16  Republicans,  and  5  Independents,  will  papal  infallibility,  but  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 

be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  the  re-  it  promptly  when  it  was  promulgated, 
moval  of  the  capital,  and  to  choose  a  Senator.        WHITEHOUSE,  Right  Rev.  Henbt  John, 

The  foremost  candidates  for  the  senatorship  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 

are  Henry  S.  Walker,  the  public  printer ;  J.  N.  tant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Illinois,  bom  in  New 

Camden,  who  has  been  twice  candidate  for  the  York  City,  Augpast  19,  1808;  died  August  10, 

governorship ;  and  J.  C.  Faulkner,  ex-minister  1874.     He  graduated  fi*om  Columbia  College 

to  France,  and  Confederate  officer  during  the  in  1821,  and  from  the  General  Episcopal  Theo- 

war.  logical  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1824,  receiv- 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  leading  citizens  ing  deacon's  orders  the  same  year,  and  priest's 

that  a  geological  survey  of  West  Virginia  is  orders  in  1827,  and  ministered  to  a  parish  in 

needed,  and  will  have  an  important  influence  Reading,  Pa.,  for  about  three  years.    He  was 

in  promoting  the  industrial  and  commercial  then  c^ed  to  the  rectorship   of  St.  Luke's, 

prosperity  of  the  State.     In  presenting  this  Rochester,  and  remained   there,  greatly  es- 

snbject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  teemed  by  all  Christian  denominations,  till 

in  January,  1875,  Governor  Jacob  said :  1844,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.    He  was  next 

Our  valuable  mineral  depoBitB  are  becoming  wide-  ^«<5tor  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,   New  York 

ly  kno  vn ;  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  City,  till  1861,  when  he  was  elected  Assistant 
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Bishop  of  lUinoia,  and,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  discriminations  and  exorhitantly  high  ratea  for 

Chase,  became  bishop,  September  20,  1852.  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchan- 

Here  he  soon  became  a  rigid  constmotionist,  dise.    The  charters  covering  the  whole  length 

very  conservative  and  exceedingly  High  Church  of  these  lines  within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin, 

in  his  doctrines,  and  was  drawn  into  some  bit-  except  for  the  road  running  from  Milwaukee 

ter  controversies  in  his  diocese  in  consequence,  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  which  was  chartered  bj 

Bishop  Whitehouse  visited  England  in  1867,  acts  of  her  Territorial  Government  in  1847 

and  preached  the  opening  sermon  before  the  and  1848,  have  been  granted  to  the  respective 

Pan- Anglican  Council  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  companies  by  acts  of  her  Legislature  under 

During  his  visit  he  was  treated  with  marked  the  present  constitution,  which  was  adopted 

attention,  and  received  degrees  from  both  the  by  her  as  a  State  in  1848,  and  which  contains 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.    He  was  the  following  provision : 

an  accomplished  scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  la'vs^ 
and  earnest  defender  ox  his  Church.  He  dis-  but  sball  not  be  created  by  a  apecial  act,  except  for 
charged  efficiently  his  episcopal  duties,  claim-  municipal  purposes  and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judg- 
ing no  exemption  because  of  his  advanced  ™!?'  °^  ****  Legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corpo- 
e   ""   'OAompwwi*   MtTvauov   v»    «io  au  wvvu  j^^j^^g  ©annot  be  attamed  under  general  laws.     All 

years.     His  views  were  accorded  great  weight  general  laws,  or  special  acts,  enacted  under  the  pro- 

m  the  Council  of  Bishops,  and  generally  fa-  visions  of  this  section,  may  be  altered  or  n-pemled 

vored  conservatism.  bv  the  Legislature  at  any  time  after  their  pasaagc. 

WHITNEY,  Asa,   an  American  inventor,  (Art.  XL,  Section  1.) 
engineer,    manufacturer,  and   philanthropist,        The  complaints  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
bom  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  December  1,  1791 ;  remained  unheeded  by  the  railway  companies 
died  in  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1874.    His  early  concerned,  to  whose  notice  they  were  repeat- 
education  was  scanty,  but  every  opportunity  edly  brought    On  March  11,  1874,  the  Legis- 
was   diligently    improved.     He    learned   the  lature  enacted  a  law  respecting  these  roada, 
blacksmith's  trade,  then  became  a  machinist,  entitled  *^  An  act  relating  to  railroad,  express 
worked  for  several  years  in  Swanzey,  X.  H.,  and  telegraph  companies  in  the  State  of  Wi&- 
Brattleboro,   Vt.,  and  Brownville,  Jefferson  consin,  classifying  railroads  and  freights,  fimit- 
County,  N.  T.,  in  the  production  of  cotton-  ing  and  fixing  the  compensation  to  be  charged 
mill  and  saw-mill  machinery,  and  at  the  latter  for  the  transportation  of  freights  and  passen- 
place  owned  and  ran  for  a  time  a  cotton-milL  gers,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
In  1881  he  became  master-machinist,  and  in  Railroad  Commissioners." 
1888  Superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hud-       The  act  distributes  all  the  railways  operat- 
son  Railroad,  and  remained  in  the  latter  posi-  ing  within  the  State  into  three  classes — ^A,  R, 
tion,  except  for  one  year,  till  the  close  of  1839,  and  C :  the  first  including  "  all  the  railroads  in 
when  he  resigned,  and  the  next  year  was  Wisconsin  now  owned,  operated,  managed,  or 
elected  Canal  Commissioner  of  New  York,  leased,  either  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
In  1842  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago  &  North west- 
the  partner  of  the  celebrated  M.  W.  Baldwin,  em  Railroad  Company,  or  the  Western  Union 
in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  until  1846,  Railway  Company;"    the  second,   ^^all    the 
when  he  withdrew,  to  start  the  manufacture  railroads,  or  parts  of  railroads,  owned,  oper- 
of  car-wheels  on  a  new  plan  of   annealing  ated,  managed,  or  leased,  by  the  Wisconsin 
which  he  had  invented.    He  commenced  this  Central  Railway  Company,  and  the  Green  Bay 
in  1847,  and  carried  it  on  till  his  deatli,  his  &  Minnesota  Railway  Company ; "  the  third, 
sons  being  associated  with  him.    His  works  "  ^1  the  other  railroads,  or  parts  of  railroads, 
were  so  extensive  that,  for  many  years,  he  has  in  the  State."     It  then  fixes  the  maximum 
made  75,000  to  80,000  car-wheels  per  annum,  rates  which  each  of  the  roads,  or  their  classes, 
using  12,000  tons  of  the  best-selected  iron,  are  severally  allowed  to  charge  for  the  trans- 
and  4,000  to  6,000  tons  of  coal,  and  employing  portation    of    passengers    and    merchandise. 
200  to  250  men.    His  car- wheels  are  acknowl-  These  rates,  whose  difference  is  said  to  have 
edged  to  be  the  best  made.     He  was,  in  1846,  been  regulated  by  taking  into  consideration 
President  of  the  Morris  Canal  Company,  and  the  character  of  the  country  run  upon,  and 
invented  a  series  of  inclined  planes  for  their  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  rail- 
boats  to  pass  elevations,  the  motive-power  of  roads  respectively,  are  as  follows : 
which  was  derived  from  turbine  wheels  driven        With  regard  to  passengers,  the  compensation 
by  the  waste- water  of  the  canal.    In  1859  he  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  any  person, 
was  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  his  with  ordinary  baggage  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
management  of  it  was  very  successful.    By  his  dred  pounds,  is  fixed  at  three  cents  for  class 
will  he  bequeathed  $60,000  to  found  a  profess-  A,  three  and  a  half  cents  for  class  B,  and  four 
orship  of  Dynamical  Engineering  in  the  Uni-  cents  for  class  C.    For  children  of  the  age  of 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $37,600  to  other  twelve  years  and  under,  one-half  of  the  said 
local  benevolent  objects.  rates,  respectively,  is  allowed.    As  to  freights, 

WISCONSIN.    The  railway  companies  the  act  distributes  merchandise  into  four  gen- 

whose  lines  traverse  this  State  in  every  direc-  eral  classes,  and  subdivides  it  into  seven  spe- 

tion  have  for  many  years  been  complained  of  cial  classes,  which  latter  are  therein  enumer- 

by  her  people,  who  charged  them  with  uigust  ated  in  a  detailed  schedule,  with  their  respeo- 
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tive  rtXeB  affixed.     According  to  the  qaalitj  merchandise  comprised  vithin  the  four  gen- 

of  the  meTchandise,  the  rates  of  freight  are  eral  classeB,  all  of  the  rulroads  in  the  State, 

reckoned  bj  weights  of  one  handred  ponnds,  without  disticction,  are  permitted  to  charge 

hj  barrels,  or  oor-loada,  and  oalcalated  in  a  for  its  trsnaportetion  the  same  rates  which 

Bteadil/  decreasing  scale,  in  proportion  as  the  they  did  charge  for  it  on  June  1,  1BT8,  and 

distance  run  increases;  the  distance  itself  be-  no  more. 

ing  considered  as  divided  into  lengths  of  In  order  to  realize  the  pnrpose  intended, 
twentj-fiTeand  thirteen  miles.  The  rates  fixed  and  secure  compliance  with  its  provisions,  the 
for  the  transportation  of  merohandise,  inolnded  act  establishes  a  Board  of  Railroad  Coinmis' 
within  an;  of  the  seven  special  classes,  are  sioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
applicable  only  to  the  railroad  coinpanieH  Every  evasion,  or  violation  of  the  provisions 
named  above.  All  the  other  roads  are  aUowed  of  the  act,  is  declared  to  he  a  misdemeanor. 
to  charge  for  it  the  same  rates  which  were  in  The  penalty  for  each  offense  is  a  fine  not  ex- 
force  on  Juno  1,  18T3,  and  no  more.    Aa  to  ceeding  $200;  in  addition  to  which  the  in- 
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jored  party  has  the  right  to  recover  from  the  follows;  "The  Board  of  Directors  have  caased 

offending  company  three  times  the  amount  this  net  to  be  carefully  examined  and  consid- 

taken  from  him  in  excess  of  the  legal  rates,  aa  ered  by  our  own  counsel,  and  hy  some  of  the 

fixed  by  the  act.  most  eminent  jurists  in  the  land,  and  after 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  such  examination  they  are  unanimous  in  their 

on  the  12th  of  March,  directing  the  Secretai'y  opinion   that  it  is  nn constitutional  and  void. 

of  State  not  to  publish  the  act  of  the  11th  The  Board  of  Directors  are  trustees  of  this 

of  that  month  nntil   the  28th   day   of  April  property,    and   are   bound    faitlifully    to   dis- 

nest  ensaing,  when  it  should  immediately  go  charge  their  trust,  and  to  the  best  of  their 

into  operation.     In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  no  ability   protect   it   from   spoliation   and   rnin, 

general  law  is  in  force  till  after  its  publication.  They  have  sought  the  advice  of  able  coun- 

On  the  same  day  on   which  tliis  law  was  sel,  and  after  mature  -consideration  believe  it 

pnbllshed,  April  28th,  the  President  of  the  their  duty  to  disregard  so  much  of  said  law  as 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Oora-  attempts  arbitrarily  to  fix  rates  of  compen- 

pany,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  corpora-  eation  for  freight  and  passengers." 

tion  which  he  represented,  addressed  to  the  Another  commonication  of  a  like  import 

Governor  a  com mnni cation,  officially,  to  inform  was  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  President  of 

him  of  tlie  resolotion  taken  by  that  body  con-  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Com- 

cerning  the  operations  of  the  road  in  refer-  pany.    Both  of  these  oommusicatlous  their 

ence  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  stating  aa  respective  writers  cansed  to  he  filed  in  the 
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office  of  the  Ezeontiye  Department  of  the  State  A  copy  of  this  bill,  with  a  notice  that  the  &t- 

of  Wisconsin,  on  April  29  th.  tomeys  for  the  State  would  ask  for  a  heariDg 

Upon  this,  Governor  Taylor  issued  his  proc*  on  the  14th  of  Jaly  for  an  ii^onction,  waa 

lamation,  declaring  that  the   law  most   be  served  upon  the  officers  of  the  railways  com- 

obejed.  plained  of. 

A  lawsuit  against  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  The  matter  came  to  a  hearing  on  the  4th  of 

with  reference  to  the  laws  regulating  rail*  August,  when  the  same  counsel  who,  in  tbe 

roads,  was  instituted  in  June,  1874.  when,  in  previous  July,  had  appeared  before  the  United 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Madison,  a  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  State  and  for  the 

bill  was  filed  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  bond-  Chicago  &  Korthwestem  Railway  Companj, 

holders  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail-  respectively,  came  now  before  the  Supreme 

way  Company,  citizens  of  Europe,  and  other  Court  of  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  one 

States,  praying  for  an  ii\j  unction  to  enforce  more  on  each  side ;  their  number  being  further 

their  equitable  rights,  and  to  restrain  the  Rail-  increased  by  four  on  the  part  of  the  Chica^, 

road  Commissioners  of  the  State  from  enforcing  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  who 

the  law  of  March  11,  1874,  to  prevent  action  made  common  cause  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 

which  might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  western.     They  argued   the  case  in  aU  its 

plaintiffs.    Judge  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  aspects  and  at  great  length,  the  argument  hay- 

of  the  United  States,  Judge  Drnmmond,  of  the  ing  occupied  the  sittings  eight  successive  dajs, 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  Judge  Hop-  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  closed,  and  the  case 

kins,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  submitted  to  the  court  for  judgment.     The 

the  Western  District,  convened  at  Madison,  court  pronounced  it  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 

to  determine  upon  the  case.    Numerous  and  her,  and  it  was  adverse  to  the  railway  oom- 

highly-reputed  counsel  of  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  panics.    The  decision,  which  was  delivered  on 

and  New  York,  among  them  two  ex-Chief-  that  day  by  Chief-Justice  Ryan,  is  a  lengthy 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wisconsin  document,  as  it  is  comprehensive,  answering 

and  Illinois,  appeared  for  either  side,  and  fully  also  the  points  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the 

argued  the  matter  during  the  first  three  days  railway  companies  in  detail.    From  a  synopsis 

of  July.      The  court  decided  it  unanimously  of  the  principal  points  decided,  prepared  hjr 

against  the  plaintiffs  on  the  4th,  when  Judge  the  Chief-Justice  himself,  we  here  subjoin  the 

Drnmmond  delivered  the  decision,  his  two  col-  following  conclusions : 

ttI!^«   fkl  ^.vi;«^«-«.  X*  ♦kA*  riA*;-:«.*    t,,-*:^..  It  is  not  materisl  here  whether  the  defendanta had 

Upon  the  delivery  of  the  decision,  Justice  ^^  election  to  accept  or  reject  the  alteration  of  their 

Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  charters  by  Chapter  278,    They  were  bound  to  obey 

States,  read  a  short  address,  in  which,  consid-  the  statute^  or  to  diacontinne  their  operations  as  cor- 

ering  the  gravity  of  the  questions  involved  in  VOT&te  bodies.    In  either  case,  they  had  no  right  to 

this  litigation,,  and  that  the  court  of  last  re-  -^-J  ^^'^M^^^^^^ 

sort  would  ultimately  have  to  pass  upon  them,  fore  the  court  in  thMe  oases,  is  a  valid  amendment 


sary  to  obtain  a  speedy  decision,  — ^  «*«„  .v  „  ^.          ,      **u    m.-        j».t^  -.v       .      -o  i 

xir/^rii/i   K«  K/vffAi.  4V>i.  ♦K/»   A^f^nAl^*^  ♦«  k  .„A  *"  the  roads  of  the  Chicago  dE  Northwestern  Bsil- 

would  be  better  ior  the  defendants  to  have  company,  and  all  of  tlfe  roada  of  the  Chicap), 

prosecutions  for  penalties  suspended  while  this  Milwaukee  <&  St.  Paul  Railwav  Company,  except  the 

litigation  was  in  progress.     He  concluded,  say-  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  prairie  du  Chien,  built 

ing :  "  These  prosecutions  are  not  required  to  under  the  territorial  charter  of  1847-*43.    But,*  be- 

settle  rights ;  are  attended  with  great  expense ;  f^^V*"®  ^"^"^  '""S^^'  the  Attornev-General  must  file 

^^A   if  ^^fr^Jr^^A  .«k;i^  ««  ««?«-♦  :^  k«:«« il  in  these  causes  his  official  stipulation  not  to  prose- 

and,  if  enforced  while  an  effort  is  being  made  o^te  the  defendants  as  for  forfeiture  of  their  char- 

to  test  the  validity  of  this  legislation,  must  tera  for  any  violations  of  Chapter  878,  charged  in 

cause  serious  irritation,  and  cannot  be,  as  it  these  informations,^  before  the  Ist  day  of  October 

seems  to  us,  productive  of  any  good  results."  next;  that  time  being  allowed  by  the  court  to  the 

Prior  to  the  time  when  the  decision  was  ^e^ndanta  to  arrange  their  rates  of  toll  under  Chap- 
rendered,  the  Attorney-General  for  the  State 

had  commenced  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Press- 
Court  of  Wisconsin  on  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  dent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of  the  Chica-  Kailroad  Company  addressed  to  Governor 
go,  Milwaukee  <b  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  &  Taylor  an  official  communication,  dated  Sep- 
North western  Railroad  Companies,  because  of  tember  28,  1874,  notifying  him  of  the  com- 
their  violating  the  State  law  of  March  11,  pany*s  conditional  acquiescence  in  it. 
1874.  And  on  the  8th  of  July  he  also  filed,  in  The  President  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
the  same  Supreme  Court,  a  bill  in  equity,  com-  em  Railway  Company  had  previously  ex- 
plaining for  the  State  that  the  two  Railroad  pressed  his  intention  to  work  the  road  in  ac- 
companies above  named  did  persistently  vio-  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  law^ 
late  the  law  of  March  11, 1874,  and  asking  that  until  repealed  or  amended, 
these  companies  be  enjoined  to  obey  the  said  The  controverted  law  has  been  in  practies] 
law  so  far  as  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  operation  since  the  1st  day  of  October,  1874. 
by  their  late  decision,  had  pronoimced  it  valid.  The  political  contest,  ending  in  the  electicHi 
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of  November  8,  1874,  was  condacted  in  Wis-       The  edaoation  of  youth  is  well  provided  for 

consin  with  remarkable  energy  by  the  Bepnb-  in  Wisconsin,  and  her  pablic  schools,  including 

licans  and  their  antagonists,  whom  they  desig-  the  university,  the  Agricoltaral  College,  and 

nated  by  the  general  name  of  "  Reformers,"  the  normal  schools,  are  in  snccessftd  opera- 

inclading,  it  seems,  Democrats  and  Grangers,  tion,  and  largely  attended.    The  school-age  is 

whatever  the  political  opinions  of  the  latter  by  law  between  four  and  twenty  years, 
might  have  been.  The  various  charitable  institutions    of  the 

The  result  of  the  election  for  Congressmen  State  are  commendably  cared  for  and  under 

was  five  Republicans  and  three  Reformers,  as  excellent  management,  realizing  the  purposes 

follows :   First  district,  Charles  G.  Williams,  for  which  they  were  respectively  established. 
Republican,  ^  12,568 ;  Fratt,  Reformer,  9,682 ;        WTMAN,  Jeffbies,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  anat- 

second  district,  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  Kepubli-  omist,  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in  oom- 

can,  11,676 ;   Cook,  Reformer,  11,428 ;  third  parative  and  general  anatomy  in  America,  bom 

district,   Henry  S.  Magoon,  Republican,  11,-  at  Chelmsford,  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  August  11, 

536;    Thompson,    Reformer,   10,848;    fourth  1814;  died  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  September  4, 

district,  Ludington,  Independent,  9,646 ;  Wil-  1874.    He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 

liam  P.  Lynde,  Reformer,  12,049 ;   fifth  dis-  1888,  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 

trict,  Hiram  Barber,  Republican,  9,889 ;  S.  D.  1887.    He  next  visited  Europe,  and,  during  a 

Bnrchard,   Reformer,  16,784 ;   sixth  district,  two  years*  stay,  studied  medicine  in  the  hos- 

Alanson   M.    Kimball,    Republican,    14,788;  pitals  of  Paris,  and  natural  history  in  the 

Bouck,  Reformer,   14,641;    seventh    district,  Jardin  de»  Plantei,    From  1848  to  1847  be 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Republican,  18,684;   Ful-  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Hampden- 

ton.  Reformer,  10,196 ;  eighth  district,  Alex-  Sidney  Medical  College  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and 

ander  S.  McDill,  Republican,  9,444 ;  Cate,  Re-  from  1847  to  his  death  Horsey  Professor  of 

former,  9,446.  Anatomy  in  Harvard  University,  and  Ptofessor 

The  whole  number  of  votes  polled  throagh-  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Lawrence  Sci- 

ont  the  State  at  the  November  election  in  entifio  School.    In  1889  he  had  been  appointed 

1874,  as  classified  by  congressional  districts.  Curator  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  in  1841 

amounted  to  186,486;   of  which  98,411  were  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures   there, 

cast  for  Reform,  and  98,024  for  Republican  These  were  not  published,  but  a  second  course, 

nominees.    In  1878  it  was  147,828,  of  which  delivered  in  1849,  were.    He  had  long  been  a 

81,199  were  cast  for  Reform,  and  66,224  for  member  and  officer  of  the  Boston  Society  of 

Republican  candidates.  Natural  History,  and  was  from  1866  to  1857 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  in  its  president.  He  had  also  been  President  of 
November,  1874,  will  stand  in  regard  to  poll-  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
tics  as  follows :  In  the  Senate — Republicans  ment  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
17,  Reformers  16,  Independent  1 ;  in  tne  House  ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
of  Representatives — Republicans  64,  Reform-  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1866  he 
ers  85,  Independent  1 ;  showing  a  Republican  became  Curator  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
ni(vJori^7  o^'^i*  Reformers  and  Independent  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
combined  of  1  in  the  Senate,  28  in  the  Lower  ogy,  and  had  made  it  a  magnificent  success. 
House,  and  29  on  joint  ballot.  In  the  House  His  essay  "  On  the  Nervous  System  of  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  previous  Legisla-  Rana  Fipiens^  or  Bull-Frog,^'  published  by  the 
tnre,  the  Reformers  had  a  mt^ority  of  about  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
20  over  the  Republicans.  markable  anatomical  monographs  ever  writ- 

The  total  amount  of  taxable  property,  per-  ten ;  and  his  other  numerous  papers  had  given 

Bonal  and  real  estate,  in  the  State,  for  the  year  him  the  highest  reputation  abroad,  though  his 

1874,  was  $846,476,464,  showing  an  increase  extreme  modesty  kept  him  from  being  so  wide- 

of  $0,856,212  over  its  amount  in  1878.  ly  appreciated  as  he  deserved. 
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jects of  papers  read,  25;  Church  Congress  at  Edin- 
burgh, 25;  the  Exeter  reredos  case,  2G;  enlarging 
the  episcopate  in  India,  26;  union  of  Anglicans  and 
non -conformists,  26;  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  27;  Church  Missionary  Society,  27;  the 
Irish  Church,  27;  General  Synod,  28f;  Provincial  Syn- 
ods of  Canada,  Australia,  and  West  Indies,  28. 

Anthon,  John  H.— Decease  of,  656. 

Akthont,  Cbulbles  L.— Decease  of,  637. 

AnTHONT,  Hxmrt  B.— Senator  fh>m  Rhode  Island,  150; 
opposes  infiation,  198. 

ArgenUne  i^^gTiid^— Boundaries,  29;  tiUe  to  Patagonia, 
29;  provinces,  29;  population,  80;  immigrants,  80; 
Biap  of  the  country,  80;  table  of  immigrants,  81 ;  ac- 
cretion to  the  public  wealth,  81 ;  officers  of  the  repub- 
lic, 81 ;  revenue,  81;  expenditures,  81;  signs  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  82;  interest  on  the  public  debt,  82 ; 
growth  of  the  revenue,  82;  salaries  of  officials,  82; 
national  debt,  82;  distribution  of  foreign  capital,  82; 
articles  of  revenue,  83;  Buenos  Ay  res,  revenues,  83; 
army,  88;  navy,  83;  schools,  83;  foreign  trade,  88; 
articles  of  export,  84;  do.  to  United  States,  34;  lines 
of  steamers,  84 ;  shipping  movement,  84 ;  length  of 
railroads,  84,  85;  international  railway,  35;  telegrapb- 
llnes,  85;  post-office,  85;  insurrection  in  Entre  Jftios, 
85 ;  electioneering  campaign,  86. 

^riBOna.— Boundaries,  86;  area,  80;  Indians,  36;  min- 
eral resources,  86 ;  wages,  86 ;  provisions,  88 ;  route 
to  Arizona  from  the  Northern  States,  87;  immi- 
grants, 87 ;  military  posts,  87 ;  telegraphs,  87;  climate, 
87;  government,  87. 

Arkangas.^VvibWc  excitement  during  1874,  87;  origin  of 
the  contest  for  Governor,  87,  38 ;  petition  to  contest 
election  before  Legislature,  rejected,  88;  proceedings 
in  court,  88 ;  revival  of  the  controversy  in  1874, 88;  ap- 
peal to  President  Grant,  89 ;  letter  of  each  contestant, 
89 ;  reply  of  the  Attorney-General,  89 ;  proclamation  of 
Brooks,  89;  proclamation  of  Baxter  declaring  mar- 
tial law,  40;  proclamation  to  the  people,  40;  action 
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of  the  Federal  comnunder,  41;  inBtractiom  of  the  periodicals,  74;  agricoltnral  prodoee,  74;  oommeite, 

UDited    Statea  Attorn^  •  General,  41;  do.  of  the  74;  ahipplOK,  74;  post-offices,  76;  developmeot  of  the 

Postmaster  •  General,  41 ;  da  of  President  Grant,  landwehr,  76;  prorlncial  Diets,  76;  laws  agaiott  the 

41;  letter  of  Baxter  to  President  Grant,  41 ;  do.  of  Cbnrch  in  the  Diet,  76;  outlines  of  the  foar  laws,  75; 

Brooks,  43;  Baxter  to  the  Logielatore,  48;  do.  to  debates  npon  them  in  Parliament,  76,  78;  state  of  ibe 

President  Grant,  48 ;  position  of  affldrs,  48 ;   cap-  conflict,  76;  trial  by  Jury  Introduced,  7S;  the  Enpe- 

tnre  of  the  Judges,  48 ;  letter  to  the  Federal  com-  ror  TlsiU  the  Bmperorof  Rnaala,  77;  da  Tisitfl  Bohe- 

mander,  48;  session  of  the  Sapreme  Coort,  44;  com>  mia,  77;  proceedings,  77;  da-Leltlian  Austria,  TT; 

promise  proposed  by  the  United  States  Attorney-Gen-  meeting  of  the  legislatiTe  delegatlona  of  Aastria  lod 

eral,  44 ;  rejected  by  Baxter,  44 ;  accepted  by  Brooks,  Hnn;;ary,  77;  the  exhibition  at  Vlemia,  78. 

44 ;  dispatches  fh>m  President  Grant,  46 ;  reply  of 

Baxter,  46 ;  do.  of  Brooks,  46 ;  application  of  the  Legis-  _ 

lature,  46;  proclamation  of  the  President,  46;  opin- 

ion  of  the  Attorney-General,  46^ ;  Constitutional  Biboogx,  Jaxss  F.— Deceaae  of,  640. 

Convention,  49 ;  amendments  made  to  the  const itn-  Bacov,  Datid  W.— Birth,  78;  career,  79;  charscter,  ^; 

tion,  49,  60;  Democratic  Convention,  60;  nomina-  death,  79. 

tions,  60 ;  resolutions,  60 ;  Repablican  Convention,  Baxlkt,  Ai.BXAin>XB  H.<-Deceaae  of,  63S. 

61;  resolutions,  61 ;  election,  61 ;  contest  for  the  pos-  Bailbt,  Silas.— Birth,  79;  career,  79;  death,  79. 

session  of  the  Executive  office,  61 ;  movements  of  Baibo,  WnuAM  S.— Decease  of,  648. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Smith,  61;  action  of  Congress,  Ballxvaik,  Asolto.^  Birth,  79;  political  career,  19; 

58 ;  SUte  debt,  68.  death,  79. 

Army  qf  the  United  iS/o^.— Expenditures  of  the  depart-  Bakcboft,  Gxobox.— Retires  fhnn  Beriin,  864. 

ment,  68;  strength  of  the  army,  63;  recruiting,  68;  SaptUts.—StnUttict^  BO;  regular  Baptlsto  in  America, ah 

military  divisions,  68 ;  mortality  statistics  of  the  ar^  Home  Mission  Society,  81;   Historical  Society,  81; 

my,  68 ;  national  cemeteries,  51 ;  survey  of  the  lakes,  Educational  commission,  81;  Missionaiy  UfiioD,  SI; 

64 ;  explorations,  54 ;  work  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  64 ;  Burmah  Missionary  Convention,  88;  American  Bible 

arsenals,  61 ;  service  of  the  Signal-Office,  54 ;  transfer  Union,  88;  Sonthem  Baptist  Convenrion,  88;  Eaiteni 

of  the  commandlDi;  general  from  Washington  to  St.  Conference  of  German  Baptists,  88;  convention  Id  the 

Louis,  65.  Eastern  Provinces,  88;  Free-win  Baptists*  sUtlfftlcs, 

AxHOTT,  NxiL.— Birth,  66;  career  as  a  physician,  66;  84;  General  Conference,  84;  proceedings,  84;  Snn- 

writlngs,  66;  death,  66.  day-school  Union,  86;  Missionary  Society,  8S;  Goo- 

.<ljAan<«Sw— Retreat  of  the  Ashantees,  66;  progress  of  Bng^  ference  In  New  Brunswick,  86;  do.  in  Nora  Scods, 

lish  mlUUry  operations,  66 ;  capture  of  the  Adansl  86;  Seventh-Day  Baptists*  Cbnference,  86;  Bdocs- 

HUls,  67 ;  terms  of  peace,  57 ;  negotiations  broken  oflT,  tional  Society,  86;  Tract  Society,  66;  General  Cod- 

68;  battle  of  Amoaful,  68;  last  sUnd  of  the  enemy,  ference,  86;  proceedings,  88;  Tunkera*  Nations!  Con- 

69 ;  the  King*s  palace,  68 ;  dose  of  operations,  60;  vention,  86;  Particular  Baptists  in  England,  86;  u- 

termsof  settlement,  60;  native  allies,  61;  effects  of  niversary,  86;   General  Baptists*  Association,  87; 

English  success,  61 ;  important  meeting  of  kings  and  Baptists  in  Russia,  87. 

chiefs,  63 ;  saccessftil  results,  6&  Babclat,  J.  T.^Decease  of,  668. 

.^Ha.-Organl2ation  of  trans-Caspian  territory,  68 ;  af-  Babtlstt,  Ho]ixii.~Decease  of,  fS9. 

fairs  in  Afghanistan,  68;  do.  in  Kasbgar,  68;  dispo-  Batajid,  Thokas  F.— Senator  fhm  Delaware,  180;  od 

sltion  of  the  Chinese  Government,  &4 ;  advance  in  the  Louisiana  bin,  S86. 

Japan,  64 ;  British  India,  64 ;  conflicts  in  Persia,  64 ;  Batix>b,  RiCBABD.—Obitoaiy  notice  of,  OSS. 

complications  between  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Bazainx,  MarahaL— Escape  Anom  prison,  Vn. 

Anam,  64;  Centra]  Asian  Railway,  64.  Bxatok,  Mrs.— Decease  of,  688. 

Jjttronomical  Phenonuna  and  Progrtet.  —Minute  struct-  Bxck,  Jaxxs  B.— Representative  fh>m  Kentucky,  160;  m 

nre  of  the  solar  photosphere,  64;  the  transit  of  Ve-  the  civil  rights  bill,  908. 

nus,  65;  asteroids,  65;  comets,  65;  meteors,  66;  the  Bxdlx,  Josxfh  D.— Elected  Ooremor  of  New  Jene;, 

sodiacal  light,  66;  inner  satellites  of  Uranus,  66;  stel-  604. 

lar  parallsxes,  66;  periods  of  binary  stars,  66;  dlstri-  Bxkx,  Charlxs  Tiutonx.— Birth,  88;   traveler,  geolo- 

bution  of  the  bright  fixed  stars,  66;  the  companion  of  gist,  geographer,  and  ethnologist,  88;  writings,  86; 

Procyon,  67;  nebula  near  Eta  Argfln,  67;  Bnmham*8  death,  88. 

catalogue  of  new  double  stars,  67;  results  of  spectro-  Btf^c^um.— Reigning  fkmily,  88;  area,  88;  population  br 

Bcoplcobservations,  68;  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  As-  provinces,  88;  social  statistics,  89;  emigration,  98; 

tronomlcal  Society,  68;  planetary  researches  of  Le-  population  of  cities,  88;  Legislature,  89;  voters,  8B: 

verrier,  69;  recent  changea  in  the  form  and  position  religion,  88;  budget,  89;  note  fh>m  the  GovemmeBt 

of  nebulsB,  69.  of  Germany,  90;  attack  on  the  ministry,  90;  electioos, 

AVDTJBOir,  Mrs.  Luct  B.—Decease  of;  640.  90;  International  Conferees  on  questioDa  of  wsrftre, 

AtutraUa  and  New  Ztfo/aiKf.— Area  and  population,  70;  90;  aesslon  of  the  Chambers,  91;  Brussels,  Its  Im> 

the  natives,  70;  rapid  decrease,  70;  educational  sys-  provements,  91. 

tern  of  New  South  Wales,  70 ;  da  of  Victoria,  70 ;  Bxudiap,  Secretary  of  War.— Orders  General  Sheridaa 

do.  of  South  Australia,  71;  do.  of  West  Australia,  71;  to  New  Orleans,  488. 

do.  of  Queensland,  71;  do.  of  New  Zealand,  71;  do.  of  Bxll,  Savttxl  N.— AppolntedsChlef-Justice  of  Supreme 

Tasmania,  79;  Episcopal  Church  population,  78;  Cath-  Court  in  New  Hampshire,  699. 

oUc  Church  population,  7S;  revenue,  expenditure,  and  Bxvxdiot,  David.— Birth,  91;  writings,  91;  death,  9L 

debt  of  the  colonies,  72;  commerce,  72;  railroads,  72;  BxmnETT,  Alvih.— Decease  of;  686. 

live-stock,  78.  Billxnos,  Hamkatt.— Decease  of,  668. 

Awlro-Hungarian  JfonarcAy.— Reigning  fSimlly,  78;  area  Bisxabck,  Prince.— Remarks  on  the  law  relative  to  edo- 

and  population,  78;  ministry,  78;  budget,  78;  savings-  cation  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  868;  on  the  envoy  to  the 

banks,  78;  universities,  78;  schools, 74;  students,  74;  Pope,  868;  on  the  relationa  of  Germany  and  Anstrli, 
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86i;  attempt  to  assassinate,  866 ;  reply  to  attacks  for 
investigating  the  politics  of  Catholic  teachers  in  a 
district  of  the  Shine  Province,  704. 

BisKST,  J^B.— -Decease  oA  653. 

Blaox,  Adah.— Birth,  93;  publications,  92;  death,  98. 

Bladib,  Jaxks  O.— Representative  ttma  Maine,  150; 
Speaker,  151;  on  the  debts  of  cities,  806. 

Blanohabd,  Auibbt  C— Decease  of,  684. 

Blot,  Fobiuub.— Decease  of,  649. 

BoGABDirs,  JAJCBa.~Decease  of;  681. 

JiO^iola.— Boundaries,  98;  government,  98;  budget,  98; 
debt,  98;  chief  staples,  98;  railways,  98;  sessions  of 
the  Assembly,  93;  state  of  the  conntiy,  94. 

BoLLM,  Ai7oi7STUB.^Decea8e  of,  648. 

BoHDi,  J.^Decease  of;  687. 

BoBDBN,  GAiL.~Birth,  94;  inventions  of  preserved  pro- 
visions, 94;  death,  94. 

BoUTWBLL,  Gbobob  S.— Senator  firom  Massachosetts,  158; 
on  specie  payments,  196. 

BsADLBT,  Mr.  Jostice,  decision  in  the  conflict  case  at 
CoUhx,  Loalslana,  T97;  extent  of  the  oonstitntional 
amendments,  797. 

^rostf.— Bonndaries,  95 ;  population  of  provinces,  95; 
government,  95;  presidents  of  provinces,  95;  courts, 
96;  army,  96;  navy,  96;  commerce,  96;  exports  of 
coffee,  97;  railways,  97;  telegraphs,  97;  revenue,  97; 
shipping  movements,  97;  expenditures,  97;  debt,  98; 
banks,  96;  arrest  of  Bishop  of  Olinda,  98;  sanitary 
state  of  provinces,  99;  military  organization,  99. 

Bbbvoobt,  Hbhbt.— Decease  oi;  680. 

BBEwm,  GABDMBik^Decease  of,  658. 

BHag€  <U  SL  X<»4l«.— Details  of,  579. 

Bmeos,  Amos.— Decesse  of,  648. 

Bbkstbd,  Chablss  AsTOB.^Birth,  99;  writings,  99;  death, 
99. 

Bbxstow,  Bbnjaxin  H.— Appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  796;  biographical  sketch  of,  796. 

Bbowiv,  John  Custkb.— Birth,  90;  pursuits,  99;  death,  99. 

.BHMMtf.— Improvements  in,  91. 

BucHANAK,  FBANKLiH.~Decease  of,  684. 

Buohaman,  JoHN.-^Birth,  78;  author,  78;  clerical  career, 
78;  death,  78. 

Buchak  AK,  WnxiAX  J.— Decease  of,  660. 

Buokbout,  I&aao  C— Decease  of,  651. 

BuFVim,  Joseph.— Decease  of,  686. 

BiruiOCK,  Andbbw  D.— Decease  of,  660. 

Buhstkd,  Wiluax  H.— Decease  of,  660. 

Bubball,  Wiluax  P.— Decease  of,  087. 

Bubt,  Nathaniel  C— Birth,  100;  career,  100;  desth,  100. 

Butlbb,  Bxnjaxin  F.— Bepresentative  firom  Massachu- 
setts, 150;  on  the  clvU-ilghts  biU,  801, 811. 

BuTLBB,  Fbanois.— Decease  of,  639. 

Bum,  Isaac— Decease  oA  688. 

Bteblt,  D.  C— Decease  of,  663. 


Caibnb,  Sir  naoH.— Biographical  sketch  of,  869. 

Caldwbll,  Tod  B.— Decease  of,  644. 

Olii^0mla.--Snl]t)ect8  of  legislation,  100;  railroads,  100; 
amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed,  100;  re- 
vision of  the  school  laws,  101;  school-fhhd,  101;  local 
option  law,  101;  decision  of  the  courts,  101;  State 
Temperance  Convention,  106;  resolutions,  108;  ex- 
plorations inOalifomla,  103;  Death  Valley,  104;  coin- 
age, 104. 

Caxpbbll,  Altbbd  B.— Decease  of,  663. 

Oaxpbbll,  Shbbwood  C— Decease  of,  659. 

Ccmack^  see  Dominion  qf  Canada. 

Cabuslx,  Bichabd  R.— Decease  of,  636. 
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Oablton,  Tboxas.— Birth,  104;  pursuits,  104;  death,  104. 

Cahpbntbb,  Matthew  H.— Senator  ttom.  Wisconsin,  160; 
on  the  Louisiana  bUl,  888, 894. 

Cabtibb,  Gbobob  B. —Decease  of,  871. 

Catb,  Asa  P.— Decease  of,  661. 

Chaxbxblain,  Dahibl  H.— Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
778 ;  biographical  sketch  of,  778. 

Chano  and  ENo.--Siamese  twins,  106;  birth,  105;  death, 
105 ;  po8t4nortem  examination,  106. 

Chase,  B.  A.— Decease  of,  649. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Ann.— Decease  of;  668. 

CAan4</ry.— Influence  of  color  on  reduction  by  light,  105; 
the  Centennial  of  Chemistry,  106;  composition  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  water,  106;  agricultural  chemistry, 
107;  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  107;  nitre- 
producing  plants,  107;  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  107;  ni- 
trates in  potable  water,  106;  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
106;  composition  of  cosmic  dust,  106;  improved  ce- 
ment, 109;  ozone,  100;  do  plants  liberate  osone  f  110; 
improved  process  in  calico-printing,  110;  alizarin  as 
a  test.  111;  new  method  of  assaying  lead-ores.  111; 
extraction  of  vanadium,  111;  preservation  of  wine, 
118;  cultivation  of  sugar-beet,  118;  new  process  for 
measuring  alcohol  in  wines,  118;  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  charcoal,  118;  poison  in  colored  tapers, 
113;  silicon  in  pig-iron,  118;  new  method  of  separat- 
ing calcium  ttom  magnesium,  118;  colophthaline  and 
coloph-alumlna,  114;  artiflclal  vanUUn,  114;  new  syn- 
thesis of  glyeocoll,  114;  fbrmaUon  of  black  phospho- 
rus, 116;  relation  of  alkalies  to  putrefiictive  changes, 
116;  chiysenlne,  116;  new  method  of  obtaining  nitric 
oxide,  116;  restoration  of  deteriorated  chloroform, 
116;  etching  on  copper,  116;  formation  of  urea,  116; 
tempering  steel,  116;  new  coloring-matter,  116;  Qran- 
ogen  In  bromine,  117;  soluble  starch,  117;  chloralum 
as  a  disinfectant,  117;  eflbct  of  acid  on  iron  wire,  117. 

Chxnet,  CHABLE0.— Decease  of,  041. 

(7AI/i.— Boundaries,  118;  titie  to  Patsgonia,  118;  area, 
118;  population  of  provinces,  118;  government,  118; 
army,  118;  navy,  119;  exports,  119;  imports,  119;  de- 
cline, 180;  imports  of  coal,  180;  shipping  movements, 
180;  do.  of  Valparaiso,  180;  budget,  181;  debt,  181 ; 
revenue,  181;  post-offlce,  181;  penal  code,  181;  crops, 
188;  raUway,  188. 

CAIfui.— Bmperor,  188;  area  and  population,  188;  popu- 
lationof  ports,  188;  foreigners,  188;  state  officers,  188; 
revenue,  188;  commerce,  188;  articles  of  trade,  188; 
shipping  movement,  188;  suppression  of  rebellion, 
184;  do.  of  coolie-trade,  184;  conspiracy  among  sol- 
diers, 186;  difflculties  with  JaiMtn,  185;  riot  at  Shang- 
hai, 186;  Corea,  186;  railways,  180. 

CtrMian^.— Christian  Connection,  186;  statistics,  186; 
publishing  association,  187;  convention,  187;  resolu- 
tions, 187. 

ChriiHan  G^tiftA.— Views  and  aims,  187, 188;  Christian 
Church  in  Canada,  188. 

QhriitkM  IThiofi.— Church  of  Christ,  statistics,  188; 
General  Council,  proceedings,  188;  Union  Christian 
churches,  council,  189;  basis  of  union,  139;  declara- 
tions, 180. 

OvU-rightsBm,  7^.~Its  details,  800;  in  the  Senate,  816. 

Clanbioabde,  Barl  of.— Birth,  180;  career,  180;  death, 
180. 

Clabk,  Henbt  8.— Decease  of;  681. 

CoBLEiGH,  N.  B.— Decease  of,  681 

CoomsE,  an  Indian  chleC— Birth,  181;  career,  181. 

CocHBAN,  John  P.— Governor  of  DeUware,  868;  bio- 
graphical sketch  of;  868. 

CoLABAN,  Stephen  J.— Decease  of,  661. 

COLEOBOVE,  Bela.— Decease  of;  688. 
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CW0f7iMa.^BoandArie8, 181;  area,  181;  beight  of  the  An- 
des, 181;  Caaca  Valley,  181;  river  Magdaleiia,  181; 
population,  188;  rareDae  188;  tariff,  188;  ezpandi- 
tnres,  188;  Inatitntlons  of  credit,  188;  debt,  188;  com- 
merce, 184;  articles  of  export,  184;  topogvapby  of  the 
country,  185;  railways,  186;  coinage,  186;  mines,  186; 
mannfactores,  186;  constitution,  187;  goTemment, 
187;  bonndary-line  with  Yenesnola,  188;  religion,  188; 
proceedings  of  Congress,  188;  President's  message, 
189;  schools,  180, 140. 

CoioTfkfo.— Government,  140;  climate,  140;  second  cli- 
matic division,  I4p;  diseases,  141;  sonrces  of  wealth, 
141;  schools,  141;  railroads,  141. 

Ckmwnerce.'-'YeBBelB  and  tonnage  of  the  several  customs 
districts  in  the  United  States,  141;  total  imports  and 
exports,  14S,  148. 

CoHOHA,  Masuil  Di  I.A.— Birth,  148;  pablic  career,  144; 
death,  144. 

OonffreffotkmaUiU.'-Meeang  of  National  Conncil,  144;  in- 
crease of  charches,  144;  Brooklyn  cooncll,  146;  pro- 
ceedings, 145;  question  for  decision,  146;  decision, 
146;  extracts,  146;  sixth  National  Council,  147;  con- 
solidation of  benevolent  societies,  147;  proceedings, 
147;  dates  of  geneml  councils,  147;  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  148;  home  missions,  148;  Congregational 
Union  of  Ontario  and  Qaebec,  148;  do.  of  Bngknd  and 
Wales,  148;  on  ritualism,  148;  statistics  in  the  United 
States,  148. 

Oongregg,  HUematkmal^  in  Belgium,  00. 

Cbn^resf ,  United  Statei,—Vint  session  of  the  Forty-third, 
150;  resolutions  on  arbitration,  161;  resolutions  on 
finance,  161. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  of  cer- 
tain salaries  considered,  161;  the  subject  has  attract- 
ed much  public  attention,  151;  this  one  act  has  been 
deemed  an  unpardonable  sin,  151;  unstinted  abuse, 
16S;  nothing  in  the  law  immoral  or  dishonest,  158; 
five  Congresses  have  increased  salaries,  168;  the  Con- 
stitution allows  each  Congress  to  fix  its  salary,  162; 
the  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  it,  169;  they  are  will- 
ing we  should  have  a  tair  salary,  168;  the  people  had 
no  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  bill,  158;  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  158;  what  does  the  bill  propose,  168;  that 
members  shall  keep  the  pay,  168;  will  this  satisfy  the 
people  ?  158;  unfortunate  time  to  make  the  increase, 
154;  the  substitute  proposes  that  members  shaU  ac- 
count for  what  they  have  received,  154;  the  morality 
of  the  set,  155;  do  not  see  it,  156;  it  was  a  constitu- 
tional law,  155;  what  the  services  of  a  representative 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  worth,  165;  the  Govern- 
ment should  offer  ftdr  compensation,  156;  what  we 
mean  by  public  opinion,  157;  the  individual  should  not 
be  senrUe,  ICT;  we  should  not  be  driven  or  swayed  by 
uiOnst  dsmor,  158;  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 168;  bill  recommitted  with  instructions,  168; 
another  bill  reported,  158 ;  the  committee  followed 
out  the  instructions,  159;  amendment  offered,  159; 
the  original  bill  was  right,  160;  the  pay  of  members 
is  not  too  high,  160;  during  ten  years,  with  economy, 
not  a  dollar  saved,  160;  let  reasons  be  given  why  this 
law  should  be  repealed,  160;  it  is  not  true  statesman- 
ship to  bow  to  a  storm,  160;  there  is  a  higher  law 
than  the  people  speaking-through  the  press,  160;  pub- 
lic opinion,  what  crimes  has  it  not  committed  f  161; 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  condemned  by  popukr 
clamor,  161;  amendment  adopted,  168;  other  amend- 
ments, 168;  substitute  agreed  to,  168;  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  168;  passage  of  the  first  bill  un- 
fortunate, 168;  this  proposition  evades  the  public  de- 
mand, 168;  bill  passed,  164. 


In  the  Senate,  amendmenta  proposed  to  the  biD, 
164;  has  Congress  any  power  to  redaim  the  p«j  of 
members  r  164 ;  have  the  control  of  the  questioo  dnr- 
ing  the  entire  term  of  Congress,  164;  have  ao  povet 
to  touch  compensation  paid  out  of  the  Tnuarj^ 
law,  164;  effect  of  the  amendment  to  charge  uemben 
for  next  year,  166;  the  amendment  creates  so  Ine- 
qnality  in  the  pay  of  members,  166;  differeDce  b6 
tween  members  and  the  President,  166;  if  a  nun  r- 
ceives  his  salary,  does  it  not  become  pri? ate  proper- 
ty f  166;  the  amendment  proposes  eqoaliutiai,  Itt; 
what  does  the  Constitution  say  ?  167;  no  defect  to  the 
law  ever  claimed,  167;  what  is  this  amendmestf  16S; 
a  word  as  to  back  pay,  168^  look  at  practical  nwhs, 
169;  fix  the  pay  from  this  time  out,  160;  bittoryof 
the  compensation  of  members,  160;  the  comphbtcf 
inequality,  160;  best  to  restore  the  original  e^  and 
the  ordinary  allowancea,  170;  the  amendmeDt  b  cor- 
rect, 170;  will  the  courta  set  sside  our  aetionf  171; 
salaries  of  Judges  and  the  President,  171;  unendmeot 
to  the  amendment  rejected,  171;  further  ameadment 
offsred,  171;  rejected,  178;  other  ameodmefita,  113; 
votea,  178;  bill  passed,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate  cod- 
Bidered,  174;  their  effect,  174;  piactically  a  new  bin, 
174 ;  eoncuired  in,  174 ;  title  amended,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  establish  an  edncitkiittl 
fhnd  considered,  174 ;  one-fourth  the  voten  of  the 
country  unable  to  read  and  write,  175;  two  main  ob- 
Jecta  to  be  reached  by  the  bill,  175;  to  set  tfut  ttie 
national  domain  to  education,  176 ;  sUtlf  tics  of  iiUt- 
eracy,  176 ;  distribution  of  the  lands,  176;  Dcdaoiem 
of  the  bill,  176 ;  reports  made  to  the  GofenuDint, 
176 ;  this  is  a  new  departure,  178 ;  cannot  rely  (a  Uw 
General  Government  to  foster  free-school  deTslop- 
ment,  177;  homestead  and  preemption  policy,  ITi; 
does  any  one  desire  to  ftuther  centralize  thle  GoTers- 
ment  t  177 ;  this  Is  a  stretch  of  power,  178 ;  the  pris- 
dples  of  this  bUl  may  put  us  under  a  m^oiity  who  do 
not  appreciate  our  school-district  system,  178;  Ugh 
time  the  land  question  be  considered  spait  from  all 
such  propositions,  178;  whoever  oppoeei  the  clTil- 
rights  bill  must  oppose  this  one,  179;  Ihnareofibe 
bill  to  pass,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  resolutions  that  it  is  the  doty  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  deflnito  measures  to  redeem  Unit^ 
States  notes  in  coin  at  once,  considered,  179;  aoend- 
ment  that  the  committee  be  Instiucted  to  report  »uch 
measures  as  will  restore  confidence,  179;  report  of 
minority  of  Finance  Committee,  180;  ooe  resohitioo 
contemplates  legislation  with  regard  to  the  caxres?* 
while  the  other  looks  only  to.  measures  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  ftT<wting  currency  ia  co^  180;  it  it 
five  years  since  Congress  made  the  pledge  of  redemp- 
tion, 180;  what  could  sound  flUrer?  180;  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  nation's  obligation,  180 ;  conflUmtionaHty 
of  the  greenback  hiw  questioned,  181;  ol^ocs. 
181 ;  how  shall  the  redemption  be  made !  181 ;  wben 
is  the  coin  to  come  from  f  182 ;  extent  of  ImportitiflW 
of  foreign  goods,  188 ;  extravagant  importadon  of 
luxuries,  188 ;  amount  of  national  cnrrency,  18S ;  tbe 
bank  circulation,  184 ;  the  West  calls  for  more  cnr- 
rency,  184;  an  unflivorable  balance  of  trade  not  tM 
prime  cause  of  our  evils,  184 ;  our  currency  ehooM  oe 
made  equivalent  to  gold,  184 ;  amount  of  gold  In  tw 
country,  185;  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  paper «» 
a  resumption,  185. 

Is  It  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  ita» 
session  for  a  redemption  of  the  currency  in  «*^ 
165 ;  we  should  come  to  specie  payments  in  prosptf" 
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ous  timeSf  186 ;  causes  of  the  recent  panic,  186 ;  what 
is  the  remedy  for  a  panic?  186;  the  action  of  the 
Goyemment,  187 ;  let  as  follow  the  lights  of  expe- 
rience, 187 ;  what  plan  shall  we  adopt  to  render  the 
legal  tenders  conrertible  into  goldf  187;  one  sug- 
gested, 187 ;  objections  considered,  167, 188 ;  reasons 
whj  the  precious  metals  are  the  most  reliable  meas- 
ures of  Talne,  188;  resumption  or  inflation  is  the 
alternative,  189;  the  remedy  fbr  the  present  difficul- 
ties, 189;  the  proposition  to  do  nothing,  189. 

Some  general  propositions  established  by  experi- 
ence, 190;  bound  by  good  fldth  and  policy  to  bring 
the  currency  to  the  gold  standard,  190;  the  effect  of 
the  promise,  190;  fticts,  191;  what  has  been  done,  191; 
mesjilng  of  the  pledge  given,  193;  the  time  for  re- 
sumption considered,  198;  effects  of  postponement, 
19S;  this  is  the  first  proposition  to  accumulate  gold 
in  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  the  actual  redemption 
of  our  notes,  198;  second  plan,  the  actual  payment  of 
the  notes,  198;  two  difficulties,  196;  is  the  supply  of 
coin  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  tnde  f  198;  admitted 
that  contraction  is  vain,  194;  apply  contraction,  and 
what  would  result?  194;  the  question  before  us,  194; 
what  does  resumption  mean  f  194;  money-holders^ 
side  of  the  question,  195;  two  parties  to  the  question, 
195;  the  same  contest  in  England,  195;  in  four  years 
an  advance  has  been  made  toward  resumption,  196; 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  tho  price  of  gold  ? 
196;  suspension  of  the  debate,  196. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bUl  considered  ^  provide  for  the 
redemption  and  reissue  of  United  States  notes,  and 
tree  banking,  196;  delay  of  the  committee,  196;  the 
bill,  197;  substitute  offered,  197;  only  difference  from 
the  bill,  197;  substitute  agreed  to,  198;  this  is  Infla- 
tion, utter  and  hurtftil,  196;  beginningof  a  struggle  in 
which  there  is  nothing  but  disaster,  196;  bill  passed, 
190;  do.  in  the  House,  199;  veto  of  the  President,  199; 
bill  lost  in  the  Senate,  SOO;  another  bill  passed,  900. 

In  the  House,  the  civil-rights  bill  reported,  900;  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  SOO;  thesis  of  the  bill,  901;  to 
give  to  whoeyer  has  bis  right  taken  away  from  him 
the  means  of  oyerridlng  that  state  of  hostile  legisla- 
tion, and  of  punishing  the  man  who  takes  that  right 
away,  901;  who  shall  say  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass? 
901 ;  example  of  England,  901 ;  many  of  us  object  to 
the  usurpation  of  authority  by  Congress  over  matters 
that  belong  exclusively  to  the  States,  909 ;  objections 
to  the  bill,  902;  the  fourteenth  amendment,  908;  com- 
ments of  the  courts  on  this  amendment,  908 ;  a  matter 
of  State  legislation,  and  Congress  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere, 903 ;  will  force  white  and  black  into  the  same 
schools,  203;  the  entering  wedge  to  absolute  control 
of  education  everywhere,  904 ;  this  question  viewed 
in  the  light  of  humanity,  progress,  and  civilization, 
904;  no  power  In  the  Constitution  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure, 904;  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  906; 
the  proper  remedies  are  the  Judgments  of  the  courts, 
905;  fourteenth  amendment  explained  by  the  courts, 
206;  prohibitions  on  the  States,  906;  fhrther  decisions, 
207;  the  bill  is  inexpedient,  907;  Federal  interference 
against  the  spirit  of  our  system,  207;  not  a  word  in 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  cast  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  this  bill, 
206 ;  what  were  the  cases  in  which  the  court  decided  ? 
308 ;  simple  statement  of  the  question,  906;  what  did 
the  court  hold  ?  209;  extract  from  the  decision,  909; 
doctrines  of  the  Slaughter-house  cases,  910;  difference 
between  citizenship  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  210;  the  distinction  is  clear,  210 ;  the  bill  is  to 
decide  the  civil  status  of  the  colored  citizen,  210; 


prejudice  has  prevented  this  legislation,  211;  how 
was  it  before  the  war  1 211;  dealings  with  this  ques- 
tion early  In  the  war,  211 ;  boats  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
211;  howl  got  over  my  prejudices,  212;  conduct  of 
the  negro  troops  in  battle,  212 ;  track  of  the  chaiging 
column,  218 ;  prejudice  gone,  218 ;  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  the  South  does  not  arise  flrom  pr^udlce, 
218 ;  every  one  rejoices  that  the  colored  man  is  free, 
213;  the  real  objection  to  the  bill,  214 ;  this  bill  will 
bring  about  an  antagonism  of  races,  214  ;  bill  recom- 
mitted, 218. 

In  the  Senate,  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  a  civil-rights  bill,  215 ;  report,  215;  sections  of  the 
bill,  216;  one  purpose  of  the  bill  to  assert  fireodom 
from  all  discriminations  before  the  law,  216;  applies 
to  the  white  as  well  as  colored,  216;  its  application  to 
public  places,  216;  one  idea  in  the  bill— equality  of 
races  before  the  law,  217;  object  to  destroy  distinc- 
tions  of  race,  217;  the  General  Government  has  the 
right  to  legislate  thus  under  three  different  grants  of 
power,  218;  views  of  the  Supreme  Court,  218;  how 
are  we  to  protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
States?  218;  not  one-third  of  the  Senate,  if  untram- 
meled,  would  vote  for  the  bill,  219;  the  Qoyerament 
one  of  delegated  powers,  219;  what  is  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  219;  what  are  the  amendments  ?  219;  the  power 
of  Congress,  220;  to  make  all  Uiws,  etc.,  290;  mean- 
ing of  "  appropriate  legislation,"  220;  prohibition  on 
the  States,  220;  does  this  bill  deal  with  any  State 
law  ?  291 ;  take  the  ease  of  Louisiana,  222;  this  legis- 
lation is  In  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  right, 
222;  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill,  222;  do.  of  tho 
House,  2S2. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bUl  to  restore  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  considered,  822;  the  preamble 
states  the  fhcts,  222;  first  object  to  establish  the  pre- 
amble, 9S8;  the  election,  the  canvass  of  the  votes,  and 
the  subsequent  determination  of  Congress,  228;  Con- 
gress has  declared  that  the  Kellogg  government  never 
was  elected,  224;  now,  has  Congress  the  power  to 
pass  this  bill  for  a  new  election,  and  is  it  expedient 
to  exercise  It  ?  226;  greatest  danger  to  ine  govern- 
ment i>om  the  usurpation  of  rulers,  226;  if  It  Is  the 
vita]  element  of  republican  government  that  the  rulers 
are  chosen  by  the  people,  the  present  government  of 
Louisiana  is  not  republican,  225;  what  law  Is  neces- 
sary to  confer  on  Lonlslasa  a  government  chosen  by 
the  people  ?  226;  what  right  can  be  dearer  to  a  people 
than  the  right  of  self-government  ?  226;  who  is  to 
decide  whether  the  officers  of  a  State  have  been  cho- 
sen by  the  people  ?  226;  Congress  has  the  power,  226; 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ''  republican  form  "  of  govern- 
ment, 227;  what  does  the  word  "  form**  mean ?  227; 
nothing  to  require  a  written  constitution,  228;  is 
there  but  one  remedy  where  a  republican  form  of 
goyemment  has  been  overthrown?  228;  Ccmgress 
must  prescribe  the  remedy  in  Louisiana,  228;  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  Interfered,  288;  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  229;  the  question  of  power,  229;  the 
great  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  expediency,  229. 

A  laige  miOofitJ  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  have 
acquiesced,  230;  the  Louisiana  question  the  moet  ifii- 
portant  before  Congress,  280;  who  are  crying  about 
the  Louisiana  people?  280;  Governor  Kellogg  can 
maintain  himself,  231;  the  President  \b  authorized  to 
send  protection  to  Louisiana,  281;  Governor  Kel- 
logg's  letter  to  the  President,  281;  the  powera  under 
the  Constitution,  281;  the  term  *'  United  States,**  282; 
the  President  is  invested  with  all  the  power  neces- 
sary to  perform  his  duty,  282;  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
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propriety  of  BareU^s  declsioos,  982;  protection  ftom 
domefltlc  Tiolence  appeals  to  the  force  of  the  nation, 
S83;  the  United  States  Is  not  authorized  to  order  a 
new  election  in  Lonisianaf  288;  we  can  only  gnaran> 
tee  a  republican  form  of  goTemment,  288;  the  word 
"  form  "  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Oonstitntion,  S84;  if  the  three  branches  of  a  State 
government  ooUnde  together,  bnt  preserve  the  repnb- 
lican  *'fonn,"  would  Congress  have  power  to  Inter- 
fere ?  284;  order  a  new  election  in  Loniaiana,  and  you 
have  established  a  precedent  that  must  impair  elec- 
tive government,  886;  let  the  remedy  for  fhiuds  be 
found  in  the  courts,  286;  you  do  not  know  how  the 
election  has  gone  in  Louisiana,  and  until  you  do  yon 
have  no  right  to  Interfere,  285;  what  is  our  right  of 
Interference?  985;  based  on  two  grounds,  S85;  the 
facta,  987;  this  Is  no  mere  question  of  party  triumph, 
287;  what  the  people  say,  987;  shall  this  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  a  State  be  successftilly  accomplished? 
288;  Congress  not  anthorlaed  to  pass  the  pending 
bUl,  988 ;  farther  discussion,  989;  no  final  action,  980. 
In  the  House,  a  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  passed, 
988;  the  bill  reported,  amended,  and  passed  in  the 
Senate,  969 ;  amendments  concurred  In  by  the  House, 
940;  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on  trsnsporta- 
tion,  940. 

CoxKUHO,  AursiD.— Decease  of,  695. 

ComoJXQ,  RoBCon,  Senator  from  New  York,  160;  on  In- 
flation, 196. 

CbniMe^lcu/.—Aasembiing  of  the  Democratic  Convention, 
940;  platform,  940;  Republican  Convention,  941;  nom- 
inations, 941;  platform,  241;  results  of  the  election, 
941;  financial  condition  of  the  State ;  941;  valoe  of 
taxable  property,  949;  school-nind,  949;  savings- 
banks,  949;  depositors,  949;  normal  and  the  scientific 
schools,  949;  receipts  for  public  schools,  942;  insane 
hospitals,  948;  Industrial  and  reform  schools,  242; 
the  Reformatory  Home,  942;  State-prison,  942;  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  949;  license  law,  949;  naturalixation 
and  elections,  944;  insurance  companies,  944 ;  fish- 
culture,  944;  social  statistics,  944;  Suto-House,  945. 

CoinvAT,  FRnamcK  B.^Decease  of,  680. 

CoBNSix,  Ezra.— -Birth,  945;  enterp rising  pursuits,  245; 
benelhctions,  946;  death,  946. 

Cotta  £fca.— boundaries,  947;  government,  247;  army, 
847;  navy,  247;  sources  of  revenue,  947;  debt,  848; 
schools,  948;  commerce,  948;  crops,  948;  railroads, 
948;  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  948;  map, 
949;  political  Actions,  949. 

CbMm.— Production  of  1874  in  the  United  States,  949;  the 
movement  for  twelve  months,  248;  ports,  249;  re- 
ceipts, 949;  exports,  949;  stock,  949;  shipments  over- 
land, 250;  distribution  of  the  crop  by  States,  960; 
crops  for  a  series  of  years,  950;  cotton-manufscturing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  950;  capacity  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton-mills,  951 ;  cost  of  manuflu^turing, 
951;  spinning-spindles  In  the  United  States,  951;  kind 
and  quantity  of  goods  produced,  259;  exports  of  cot- 
ton-manubctures,  252;  imports  of  cotton-manufiict- 
ures,  952;  do.  exports,  289;  imports  and  consumption 
*  of  cotton  in  Europe,  968. 

Cownni,  RoBBBT.— Decease  of,  644. 

GowLBs,  Ebwabd  p.— Decease  of,  661. 

Cox,  Sakuzl  S.— 'Repres(mtative  horn  New  York,  150; 
on  applying  proceeds  of  land-sales  to  support  educa- 
tion, 178. 

Cbockkb,  ALVAB.—Decease  of,  668. 

Cbosbt,  Alphkus.— Birth,  258;  career  as  a  scholar,  pro- 
fessor, and  author,  958;  death,  254. 


CBOis,  Rt.  Hon.  RiCHASD  A.— BlogiapUcil  aketcb  ot, 

870. 
Cboxton,  Johx  T.— Decease  of,  682. 
Cbhtxilhizb,  Jkak.— Birth,  264;  physician,  profesMi, 

and  author,  964;  death,  964. 
(Tute.— The  struggle  in,  778. 
CuBTU,  BsHjrAMZN  R.— Birth,  254;  career  ss  a  Jariit,  SM; 

death,  964. 
CusHDio,  CALXB.~Appointed  minister  to  Spsin,  i65. 
CusHiHO,  WiLLLUE  B.—Birtb,  966  ;  navtl  career,  396: 

death,  266. 


2>al»to.— Reconnoitring  expedition  in  the  Territory,  i55; 
ita  strength,  955;  course  of  the  expeditkm,  8S6;  re- 
sults, 966  ;  game-region,  956  ;  varletie^  9in. 

Daffour^  Sultan  ijf.— War  with  Egypt,  Wi. 

DicAzxs,  Duke  Loitis  Chables.— Biograpbical  rketch 

of,8aa 

Dx  CisaxT,  Louis  Octave  C— Biographical  sketch  of,S9. 

IMaiMW.— Republican  Convention,  257;  nomiDation?, 
257;  platform,  267;  Democratic  Convention,  258;  nom- 
inations, 958 ;  platform,  958;  results  of  the  election, 
958;  biography  of  Goyemor  Cochran,  258;  pablit 
debt,  958;  railroads,  259;  assets,  259;  revesae,  259; 
taxing  railroads,  960;  schools,  959;  peach-crop,  SS9. 

DxxABnr,  WiiiJA]K.~Decea8e  of;  688. 

Denmark,— The  sovereign,  260;  his  family,  260;  popeU- 
tion,  960;  religions,  960;  revenue  and  expenditon?, 
960;  budget,  960;  commerce,  960;  shippiog,  361;  ar- 
my and  navy,  961;  railroads  and  telegraidu,S61;  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry,  961 ;  proceedings  of  ibe  U^ 
lature,  961;  reslgnationa,  962;  relatioDS  of  Denmark 
to  Germany,  282;  new  seasion  of  the  Logfelatore,  KS; 
North-Schleswlg  question,  962 ;  centennial  in  Icelnd, 
962;  the  King's  visit,  968 ;  the  national  wealth,  S6& 

Dkksitt,  Johb  R.— Decease  of,  650. 

DxKKis,  Thokas^— Decease  of;  656w 

DxHT,  Louis.— Decease  of,  698. 

Dxbbt,  Gxobgx.— Decease  of,  643. 

Dk  Witt,  Thomas.— Birth,  263 ;  clerical  career,  MS;  death, 
968. 

DiCKiKsoiT,  Edwabd.— Decease  of,  6S9. 

DioKiKsoN,  RiCHABD  W.— Docease  of,  649. 

DiplomaOe  Qfrretpondinoe.—'RlghU  of  naturalized  citi 
zens  on  returning  home,  268;  enlistment  of  Americas 
citiaens  in  foreign  military  service,  SC3;  the  desire 
of  Germany  to  obtain  the  island  of  St.  ThomM  de- 
nied, 964;  retirement  of  George  BancroO,  861;  vs 
grancy  of  ItaUan  children,  264;  instmctlonB  to  the 
United  States  minister  to  Spain,  265. 

IHseiples  €f  C%rtet— General  Convention,  867;  busineM. 
267;  report  of  Board  of  Missions,  S67;  Diaciples  in 
Great  Britain,  967. 

DiSBASU,  BBKJAMiN.-Flrst  Lord  of  English  Tretwir. 


2H»W<rf<2rCWiim«a.— Bill  to  confer  jnrisdlctlon  on  the 
Criminal  Court,  930;  investigation  asked,  268;  com- 
mittee of  Congress  appointed,  268;  report,  »S;  rec- 
ommendation, 268;  commissioners  appototcd  towtad 
up  aflkirs,  260;  form  of  government  recommended  by 
the  committee,  269;  debt,  269. 

DoDD,  Joseph.— Decease  of,  659. 

Dodge,  J.  R.— Renuu-ks  on  over-production  of  crops,  9. 

DoDOE,  Nathaioel  S.— Decease  of,  624. 

2to»ni/»i<w<2r<^»a(/a.— Further  enlarged,  2TO;  ft»*°^" 
tent  of  the  Dominion,  270;  recent  political  proce^' 
Ings,  970;  construction  of  a  Pacific  Ballroad, »»; 
chaiges  made  and  investigation  demanded,  2:0;  re- 
ports of  surveys,  270;  legislation  of  the  DomlDioa 
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Parliament,  271;  flnanceSf  871;  railways,  S71;  tele- 
graph-lines,  S71;  tonnage,  871;  obltnariee,  271. 

DooLXTTue,  Chabues  H.— Decease  of,  685. 

DuxNsxx,  Mask  H.— Eepresentatiye  trom  Minnesota, 
190;  on  applying  the  proceeds  of  land-sales  to  edaca- 
tional  purposes,  176. 

DuNTiiirG,  Bdwabd  O.— Decease  of,  689. 

DuPAKLOTTP,  Bishop  Ffajz.— Biographlcal  sketch  of,  880. 

Duplex  TWa^no^y.— Bzplanatlon,  879;  aim  of  the  sys- 
tem, 878;  first  application  by  Dr.  Gentl,  878;  InTen- 
tlon  of  Frischen  and  Halse,  878;  Mr.  Stearns's  syetem, 
278. 

Dtxr,  Auezandsb  B.^Decease  of,  6S8. 


Eastxan,  OxAN.~Birth,273;  clerical  career,  878;  death, 
278. 

Eastxak,  Samdfobd.— Obitnary  notice  of,  683. 

Eaton,  Geoboe  N.— Decease  of,  645. 

^cttatfor.— Boundaries,  878;  population,  278;  army,  273; 
finances,  278;  customs,  873 ;  debt,  278;  Bank  of  Ecua- 
dor, 874;  assets  and  business,  274;  decree  rclatiTe  to 
the  national  debt,  276;  remittance  to  the  Pope,  275; 
articles  of  export,  875. 

Eddy,  Tboikas.— Decease  of,  654. 

Edoebton,  Bkla.— Decease  of,  660. 

Edxonds,  John  W.— Decease  of;  630. 

Z^c/tK^km.— Congressional  bill  relatiye  to,  174. 

Egt/pi,—ltB  ruler,  876;  territories,  875;  population  by  di- 
visions, 275;  nationalities,  275;  population  of  cities, 
276;  debt,  876;  revenues,  876;  taxes,  876;  commerce, 
270;  value  of  exports,  276;  navy,  277;  Suez  Canal, 
277 ;  revenue,  277;  army,  277;  railroads,  277;  educa- 
tion, 277;  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  877; 
command  of  Colonel  Gordon,  278;  war  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Darfour;  278;  plague  in  Egypt,  281;  expedi- 
tions to  Soudan,  281;  international  tribunals,  281. 

Eldrxdox,  Charles  A.—Itepresentative  from  Wiecou- 
sin,  150;  on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  law,  159l 

Elliott,  David.— Birth,  282;  clerical  career,  282;  death, 
282. 

Elliott,  Bobxbt  B.— Representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 208;  on  the  civll-righU  bill,  208. 

ExoBT,  General  W.  H.— In  command  at  New  Orleans, 
481, 482;  report,  483. 

Eno,  William.— Decease  of,  658. 

EspARTXBO,  Joaquin  Baldoxbbo.— Birth,  2S2;  civil  and 
military  career,  282;  death,  282. 

^urtTpe.— Absence  of  grave  international  complications, 
283;  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  283  ;  Postal 
CoDgress,  288;  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire, 
288;  new  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland,  284; 
new  electoral  law  of  Austria,  881;  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Austria,  284 ;  financial  condition  of 
France,  284;  affliirs  in  Spain  and  Italy,  284;  Feejee 
Islands  annexed  to  British  Empire,  884;  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms,  285;  population  of  Europe,  285;  re- 
.    llgion,  286;  population  of  foreign  colonies,  285. 

EmngtHcal  .iAton^e.— Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
286;  Canada  branch,  286;  its  sessions,  286;  subjects 
of  discussion,  286;  fhrther  proceedings,  287. 

Ecangdical  .^Moeiof Ion.— Statistics,  288;  missionary  so- 
ciety, 288. 

EvanffeUeal  Synod  qf  the  TTet/.— General  meeting,  288; 
its  aim,  288;  confessional  basis,  288;  statistics,  289. 

Ecangelieal  ITnton.— Annual  Conference,  289;  reports,  289; 
proceedings,  289. 

Evans,  Evan  M.-  -Decease  oU  686. 


Faibbaibn,  Patrick.- Birth,  289;  writings,  289;  death, 
289. 

Fairbairn,  WiLLiAiL— Birth,  289;  career  as  a  civil-en- 
gineer, 289;  writings,  290;  death,  290. 

Falk,  Dr.  Adalbert.— Biographical  sketch  of,  706. 

Faulkner,  S.  C— Decease  of,  64& 

Fe^  /«tofu2f.— Location,  290;  number  and  boundaries, 
290;  population,  290;  principal  productions,  291;  re- 
ligion, 291;  tonnage,  891;  revenue,  891;  exports  ,291; 
government,  892;  constitution,  292 ;  annexation  to 
England  desired,  293;  negotiations,  293;  history  of 
the  islands,  293;  annexation,  294. 

FsNTON,  Reuben  E.— Senator  ttom  New  York,  160;  on 
the  finances  of  the  Government,  184. 

Ferrt,  Orris  S.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  150;  on  the 
Louisiana  bill,  826. 

Fbrbt,  Thoxab  W.— Senator  from  Michigan,  160;  offers 
resolutions  on  finance,  151;  on  financial  affliirs,  179. 

Fillmore,  Millard.— Birth,  294;  political  career,  894 
death,  295. 

Finances  qf  the  United  States.— B^eipts  and  expendl 
tures  of  the  Government,  896;  estimates,  296;  reve 
nues  estimated,  297;  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
297;  statement  of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  298;  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  refhnding,  896;  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 899;  receipts  of  customs,  899;  reduction  of 
duties,  £99;  general  depression  of  business,  899; 
customs  depleted,  899 ;  imports  of  coffee  and  tea 
during  four  years,  800;  decrease  in  each  source  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  800;  da  from  spirits,  800;  from  to- 
bacco, 800;  trom  liquors,  800;  coin  value  of  exports 
and  imports,  800;  imports  showing  an  increase  in 
value,  801;  those  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  importa- 
tion, 801;  articles  of  export  showing  an  increase, 
301;  do.  showing  a  decrease,  301;  the  question  of 
expansion  or  contraction,  301 ;  letter  to  President 
Grant,  301;  memorandum  of  his  financial  views,  802; 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  302;  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, 803;  its  provisions,  308;  new  nationsl  banks, 
308;  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  banks,  804;  bank 
act,  304;  gold  banks,  804;  legal  tenders,  304;  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  804;  coinage,  306;  prices 
of  Government  securities,  805;  range  of  State  bonds, 
805;  railroad  bonds,  806;  range  of  stock  prices,  806; 
price  of  gold,  806;  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  806; 
debts  of  cities,  806;  mercantile  failures,  807. 

Fisher,  Samuel  S.— Decease  of,  648. 

Fisher,  Samuel  W.— Birth,  807;  clerical  career,  307; 
death,  807. 

Flanagan,  Harris.- Decease  of,  656. 

FunoNe,  Robert.— Decease  of,  687. 

JTIoH^to.- Legislature,  806;  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  806;  acts  passed,  806;  election  for  Con 
gress,  806;  parties  in  the  Legislature,  808 ;  Republl 
can  platform,  809;  State  debt,  809;  death  of  the  Gov 
cmor,  309;  views  of  his  successor  on  the  finances 
310;  zailroad-ald  bonds,  310;  school-fiud,  810;  semi 
naries,  810. 

FoLXT,  John  H.— Birth,  810;  career  as  a  sculptor,  810 
death,  810. 

FoRCADE-LARoquETTE,  Jban  L.  db.— Birth,  811  ;  civil 
career,  811 ;  death,  811. 

FoRCKENBECK,  Maz  VON.— Blognphical  sketch  of,  365. 

i^brmoME.— An  island,  125;  area  and  population,  186. 

Foster,  John  G.— Birth,  811;  military  career,  811;  death, 
811. 
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FosTKR,  William  L.~Appol]ited  Chief-Jaetlce  of  Circuit 
Court  in  New  HampBtaire,  509. 

Fourteenth  amendment  doee  not  interfere  with  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  IW. 

FowLXB,  RoBEBT.— Decease  of,  6S7. 

Fox,  Chablbs.— Birth,  818;  career  as  au  engineer,  81S; 
death,  81t. 

.TVane^.— GoTemmeDt,  812;  moTemeot  of  population, 
81S;  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  81t;  increase  of 
saicide,81t;  boys  and  girls*  comparative  births,  818; 
area  and  popolatloD,  818;  proportion  of  marriages, 
814;  decrease  of  popnlation  in  towns,  814;  foreign 
residents,  814;  voters  at  elections,  815;  area  of  cnlti- 
▼atlon,  815;  religions,  315;  edncational  statistics, 
815;  Illiteracy,  816;  budget,  816;  public  debt,  816; 
army  and  navy,  816;  commerce,  817;  shipping,  817; 
area  and  population  of  Algeria,  817;  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, 817, 818;  pastoral  letters  of  French  bish- 
ops, 818;  displeasure  of  Germany  and  Italy,  818;  re- 
monstrance of  Germany,  818;  suspension  of  the  Vhi' 
rarf,  818;  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  818; 
attscks  on  the  ministry,  819;  the  Beptennate  eus- 
tained,  819;  supplementary  elections,  819;  Bonapart. 
ist  demonstration,  890;  attempt  to  restore  monarchy, 
881;  Assembly  adjourns,  881;  supplementary  e1ec> 
tlons,  881;  Assembly  reassembles,  881;  bill  for  an 
Upper  Chamber,  881 ;  its  features,  881;  ministers  re- 
sign, 888;  new  ministry,  888;  discussion  of  municipal 
election  law,  888;  manifesto  of  Count  Chambord,  823; 
discussion  on  proclaiming  a  republic,  888 ;  modifica- 
tion of  the  ministry,  828 ;  Bonapartist  success,  888 ; 
tour  of  President  HacMahon,  828;  supplementary 
elections,  828;  recall  of  the  Ordnoque,  824 ;  munici- 
pal elections,  884 ;  new  session  of  the  Assembly,  824 ; 
message,  884 ;  education  bill,  824 ;  remonstrances  of 
Spain  relative  to  the  Carlists,  825 ;  French  answer, 
885 ;  convicts  in  New  Caledonia,  886 ;  operations  of 
the  Eastern  Army  during  the  war,  877;  escape  of 
Bocherort,  887 ;  do.  Bazaine,  827 ;  export-trade  exten- 
sion, 887;  foreign  relations  and  tree  trade,  828;  ban- 
quet at  Nice,  888 ;  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  legislation,  829 ;  sufferings  of  Protestantism,  829 ; 
treaty  with  Auam,  829. 

Fbaitxun,  Chables  L.~Decease  of,  661. 

Free  Church  qf  JSnf^nd.— Chief  features  of  the  organi- 
sation and  government,  881;  convocation,  881;  pro- 
posed union  with  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  881;  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  881. 

Fbebxan,  FoBTX7ifATUs.~Decea8e  of,  646. 

Fbbunghxttsxv,  Fbxdbbick  T.— Senator  trom  New  Jer^ 
sey,  150;  on  specie  payments,  187 ;  on  the  clvU-rights 
bill,  815 ;  on  the  Louisiana  bill,  884. 

FunEDKHTHAL,  Dr.  Rudolph.— Bicgraphical  sketch  of, 
706. 

Fuel,  ^r<(;2c^a/.— UtillBatlon  of  coal-dust,  888;  amount  of 
dust,  888;  establishments  in  Europe,  832;  patents  for 
compression,  882;  interesting  papers,  888;  working- 
women  in  Belgium,  888;  machines,  883;  inventors, 
888;  cement  for  bituminous  coal,  884;  patents  for 
mixture  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-dust,  88i; 
deficiencies,  884;  remedies,  833. 

O 

Gaslbmtz,  Ludwio  K.  W.— Birth,  885;  military  and  dip- 
lomatic career,  885;  death,  835. 

Galveeton.— City  in  Texas,  791 ;  location,  791 ;  commerce, 
791;  manufactures,  791. 

Gaitson,  Johk.— Decease  of,  6S8. 


Gabdkbb,  HnAV.— Decease  of,  6ST. 

Gabfixld,  Jaxks  a.— Representative  from  Ohio,  ISO; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  law,  lff7. 

Gasooionb,  Cbcil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury.— Blographkil 
sketch  of,  &71. 

Gavxt,  John  E.— Decease  of.  649. 

Gbigkb,  Abrahax.— Birth,  885;  career  as  a  scbokr  ud 
author,  835;  death,  885. 

Oeoffraphical  £irpl0ro/ion«.— Preliminary  lemtrkc,  3X; 
decease  of  explorers,  886,  887;  chartogrspby,  89T; 
bibliogrsphy,  837;  noteworthy  geographicsl  poblia- 
tlons,  888;  arctic  exploration,  889;  Anstrisn  pxpe- 
ditions,  889;  English  do.,  889;  the  ocesns,  840;  Boond- 
ings,  840;  voyages  of  the  Challenger,  840;  explorttku 
in  North  America,  843;  Alaska,  842;  Western  Terri- 
tories, 848;  New  Mexico,  848;  Hayden  expedition, 
843;  expedition  from  Denver,  848;  Colorado  VaDfj, 
844;  Bad  Ijands  of  Dakota,  844;  Blsck  HHIi  expedi- 
tion, 844;  geysers  in  Montana,  845;  TeUowstoDe  coac- 
try,  845;  South  America,  845;  Europe,  846;  improT^ 
ments  in  Greece,  845;  excavations  at  Cypni«,  S46; 
Corsica,  846;  Asia,  846;  explorations  in  Fslettine, 
846;  Phoenicia,  846 ;  Persia,  846 ;  Caspian  Sea,  3JS; 
Central  Asia,  346;  Kashgar,  847;  China,  847;  AiHca, 
847;  discoveries  of  Schweinfhrth,  847;  Germsn  expe- 
dition, 848;  pigmies,  818;  Libyan  Desert,  8i8;  Eciid 
for  Livingston,  849;  fhrther  explorations,  349;  East- 
ern Africa,  849;  colonies  of  Bouth  and  West  Aostnlia, 
expeditions  in,  860. 

(Ttforyto.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  850;  qaectloo  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  851;  Macon,  351;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  351;  resolutions  of  the  Lower 
House  on  civil-rights  bill,  861 ;  Senate  amendment, 
868;  convict-labor  leased,  358;  State  UniveRitr,  SS9; 
geologist,  852;  schools  and  school-ftmd,  893;  State 
finances,  368;  illegal  bonds,  858;  remarks  of  tbe  Got- 
emor  on  revision  of  the  State  constitntion,  858;  direct 
trade  with  Europe,  868;  railroads,  868;  parties  in  tlie 
Legislature,  858;  congressional  election,  853. 

GxRABD,  Jaxxs  W.— Decease  of,  635. 

(?«rmany.~Emperor's  family,  864;  states,  area,  and  pop- 
ulation, 854;  Federal  Coimcll,  854;  members  of  tbe 
Reichstag,  854;  religious  divisions,  854;  state  goTcm- 
ments,  854;  universities,  professors,  and  eladest?, 
854;  other  educational  institutions,  866;  budset,S5: 
army,  865;  navy,  856;  fortifications,  857;  toipedue?, 
356;  ship-building,  856;  customs  line,  857;  emtgratlci. 
867;  movement  of  shipping,  8B^ ;  railroads,  357;  te!^ 
graphs,  857;  postal  statistics,  857,  858;  election  for  tbe 
Reichstag,  858 ;  increase  of  the  Catholic  party.  959: 
results,  858;  opening  of  the  session,  859;  drafts  of  Iait? 
to  be  submitted,  859 ;  the  election  of  president,  S5»i 
passage  of  laws,  869;  civil-marriage  bill,  300;  repre- 
sentatives of  Alsace-Lorraine,  860;  the  new  pre5«- 
law,  860;  the  new  military  law,  860;  the  bisbops' 
bill,  861;  speech  ftom  the  throne,  868 ;  a^JomnmeLt. 
368;  Call  session,  862;  bills  proposed,  888;  edncatico 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  868;  remarks  of  Bismarck,  93: 
foreign  relations,  868;  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Rnsfii. 
868;  Carlist  outrage,  863;  feelings  of  the  smaller  etatca 
on  consolidation,  364;  conflict  between  FniMla  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  864;  sentiment  In  A]8ace-Lo^ 
raine,  865;  attempt  to  assassinate  Bismarck,  966;  ar- 
rest of  Connt  von  Amim,  365. 

GiiBmi',  JoespH.— Decease  of,  608. 

GoBTZ,  MoBirz.— Decease  of;  668. 

Goodrich,  Williax  H.— Decease  of,  645. 

€K>ju>ov-Lknnox,  Duke  of  Richmond.  —  Biogiapbicil 
sketch  of,  870. 

GouLDb  John  8.— Decease  of,  648. 
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Qbast,  Bobebt  B.— Birth,  867;  career  as  an  anatomlet,  Hall,  Nathak  E.— Decease  of,  697. 

Boologiet,  and  author,  867;  death,  867.  Hall,  Williax.— Decease  of,  683. 

Oraht,  ULT88B8  S.— Inetriictiona  as  President  to  the  HAnoND,  Absax  A.~Decea8e  of,  749. 

commanding  officer  at  Little  Bock,  41 ;  dbpotch  to  Hambl,  Dr.  Albbbt.— Biographical  sketch  of,  867. 

Baxter  at  Little  Bock,  42;  proposition  to  contestants  Habdih,  Chablbs  H.— Biographical  sketch  of,  579. 

in  Arkanaas,  46;  proclamation,  46;  vetoes  the  infla-  Habding,  Abnbb.— Decease  of,  645. 

tion  bill,  199;  letter  giving  biv  financial  views,  808 ;  Habdt,  Bt  Hon.  Oathobnb.— Biographical  sketch  of, 

proclamation  ordering  the  diepersion  of  disorderly  871. 

persons  at  New  Orleans,  481 ;  hie  views,  488;  special  Habpbb,  John.— Decease  of,  649. 

message  respecting  the  navy,  686;  message  to  Con-  Habbiott,  John  T.— Decease  of,  646. 

gresB,  December  7,  1874,  706-713;  letter  from  Long  Habbib,  Jakes  H.,  Earl  of  Malmesbnry.— Biographical 

Branch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  798.  sketch  of;  870. 

Great  JSri^n.— Population,  868;  government,  868;  divis-  Habbison,  Bacbl.— Decease  of^  653. 

ions,  powers,  and  privileges,  868;  present  sovereign,  Habbison,  Joseph.— Decease  of,  689. 

869;  JFlrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  869;  Lord  High  Chan-  Habtsuft,  Qbobqb  S.— Birth,  898 ;  military  career,  894 ; 

cellor,  869;  Lord  President  of  the  Conncil,  870;  Sec-  death,  894. 

retary  of  State,  870;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  870;  Chancellor  Haskell,  Daniel  N.— Decease  of,  667. 

of  the  Exchequer,  870;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Haskin,  Josbph  A.— Decease  of,  647. 

Afliiirs,  870;  do.  for  the  Colonies,  871;  First  Lord  of  Havsmbteb,  Willxah  F.—Birth,  894;  civil  and  social 

the  Admiralty,  871;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  871 ;  career,  884 ;  death,  896. 

do.  for  War,  871 ;  Postmaster  -  General,  871 ;  St  Haven,  Joseph.— Birth,  895 ;  career  as  a  clergyman,  pro- 

Oeorge's  Hall,  Liverpool,  871;  election  and  new  cab-  fessor,  and  author,  895;  deatb,  885. 

inet,  872;  state  of  parties  in  Parliament,  87S;  Ashan-  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Maby  A.— Decease  of,  637. 

tee  War,  872;  marriage  of  Prince  Alfred,  873 ;  reli-  Head,  John  W.— Decease  of,  667. 

gious  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  873,  878;  financial  Heabtt,  Jahes  C— Decease  of,  633. 

statistics,  874;  national  debt,  375;  army,  875;  navy.  Heath,  Btbon  8.— Decease  of,  653. 

875;  education,  876;  higher  education,  876;  vital  sta-  Hecxeb,  John.— Decease  of,  688. 

tistics,  876;  commerce,  877;  navigation,  877;  emigra-  Hbbbebt,  Earl  of  Carnarvon.— Biographical  sketch  of, 

tion,  877;  railways,  877;  post  and  telegraphs,  877;  871. 

colonial  possessions  and  dependencies,  878.  Hebbbbt,  Mrs.  Mabt  A.— Decease  of,  650. 

Greai  Salt  ZoAv.— Analysis  of  the  water  of,  106.  Hewitt,  Mahlon  T.— Decease  of,  646. 

(Treees.— Beignlng  King,  879;  area  and  population,  879;  Hilltbb.  Wiluax  S.— Decease  of,  644. 

education,  879;  budget,  870;  army  and  navy,  879;  com-  Hibst,  Henbt  B.— Decease  of;  629. 

merce,  879;  navigation,  879;  railroad,  880;  state  offl-  Hoab,  Ebenezzb  B.— Bepresentattve  fh>m  Massachu- 

cers,  880;  politics,  880;  election,  880;  want  of  firee-  setts,'  150 ;  on  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  public 

dom,  880;  riot  in  Corfu,  880 ;  legislative  proceedings,  lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,  175. 

881 ;  election  by  the  Hoiy  Synod,  381 ;  Laurlon  mines,  Hoffmann,  Hbknbich  A.— Birth,  895 ;  career  as  a  poet  and 

transfer  of,  881.  philologist,  895;  death,  895;  writings,  896. 

Greek  (7AurcA.— Population  connected  with,  881;  senti-  Holt,  Philbtus  H.— Decease  of,  645. 

ments  of  BussLan  Church  on  closer  relations  with  the  Holton,  Isaac  F.— Decease  of,  634. 

Eastern  and  Anglican,  881 ;  reply  of  Isidore,  S81;  the  iTevM^uraf.— Boundaries,  896;  government,  896;  disturb- 

Bible  in  Turkey,  883;  appointments,  882;  the  church  ances,  896 ;  finances,  896;  national  debt,  897;  railway, 

of  the  Servian  nationality,  883;  how  administered,  897;  political  state,  897;  revolution,  897;  proclama- 

888;  Church  Congresses  in  Servia,  888,  884;  Church  tion  of  the  victor,  898;  new  elections,  898 ;  reforms 

in  Boumania,  884.  begun,  893. 

Gbeen,  Bbbiah.— Decease  ot,  63.^  JTooaae  TVniM/.— Legislation  relative  to,  530-534. 

Grbqobt,  Dudlst  S.— Birth,  884;  career,  884;  death,  884.  Houston,  GEOBaB  Saam.— Biographical  sketch  of,  17. 

Gbinnbll,  Henbt.— Birth,  886;  career  as  a  merchant  Howe,  Joseph.- Decease  of,  871. 

and  philanthropist,  886;  death,  885.  Hows,  John  A.— Decease  of,  653. 

Guotonoto.— Boundaries,  886;  area  and  population,  886;  Hott,  Edwin.— Decease  o^  685. 

attempts  at  cdonixation,  886;  improper  direction  of  ^vn^ary.— Church  affairs  in,  how  administered,  883;  a 

labor,  887;  government,  867;  army,  887;  revenue,  887;  kingdom  and  part  of  Austria,  899;  divisions,  899; 

sources  of  income,  387;  national  bank  created,  887;  ministry,  899;  composition  of  the  Diet,  899;  revenue, 

value  of  exports,  888;  articles,  888;  soil  of  Costa  ggg;  railways,  899;  condition  of  the  finances,  899; 

Grande,  888;  coiTee-estates,  888 ;  other  products,  889;  yiait  of  the  Emperor,  899 ;  new  cabhiet,  400;  meeting 

coal,  889;  railroads,  889;  telegraph,  889;  education  of  the  delegations  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parlia- 

and  schools,  890;  decree  respecting  nuns,  890;  do.  re-  ments,  400 ;  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  40a 

specting  other  religions  institutions,  390;  earthquake.  Hunt,  Osbxan  B.— Decease  of,  628 

800.  Hxtnt,  Bt.  Hon.  Geobgb  W.— Biographical  sketch  of,  371. 

GuizoT,  FBAN9018  P.  G.— Birth,  390 ;  career  as  a  states-  • 

man,  diplomatist,  and  historian,  891;  death,  898; 

writings,  893.  ' 

„  Iceland.— ItB  situation,  400 ;  population,  400;  conflict  with 

Denmark,  400 ;  government,  401 ;  features  of  the  new 

Haoenbaoh,  Eabl  a.— Birth,  808;  theologian  and  author,  constitution,  401 ;  influence  on  the  people,  401 ;  power 

893 ;  deatb,  893.  of  the  King,  401;  relations  with  Denmark,  408;  mll- 

Haub,  Eugene.— Bepresentative  from  Maine,  160 ;  on  the  lennlal  celebration,  408. 

repeal  of  the  salary  law,  150-163.  /ffinol«.— The  fkrmers'  convention,  403;  nominations,  408; 

Hale,  Bobebt  O.— Bepresentative  from  New  York,  150 ;  platform,  403, 408;  Bepublican  Convention,  408;  nom- 

on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  biO,  161.  Inations,  408;  platform,  403;  results  of  the  election, 
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404;  cumulative  syitem  of  Toting,  404;  debt,  404;  tatlon,497;  treftti«t,4>7;  budget,  4S7;  ■oannorRn- 

eqaalised  ueeeiment  of  property,  404;  flnepcea,  406 ;  nne,  4S7;  eommerce,  4S7;  navigiittOB,  4ff7;  amj,  46; 

tmendmenta  of  the  school  law,  406;  statistica  of  edu-  lallread  and  telegraph,  488;  poft-ofllee,  4tt;  ezpedi- 

cation,  406;  pabllc  Inatltntiona,  406;  coat,  406 ;  nga-  tion  againat  Formoia,  428;  prooeedlnge,  4IB;  Mgotit- 

lation  of  railroad  fteighte,  406 ;  inlt  againat  the  Cbi-  -    tiona  with  China,  498;  fkuther  proceeding!,  4»;  ird- 

cago  A  Alton  Ckimpany,  406;  proceedings,  497 ;  Tiews  clea  of  conventloii,  480;  c^raenation  of  FormoM,  431; 

of  the  Goremor  on  the  State  poll^,  407 ;  statementa  achoola,  481,  miseionartea,  481. 

of  the  Bailroad  Oonunissioners,  407.  JAmoir,  8A]njB..^Deceaa6  oi;  687. 

Itulia,  BrmMh.^AntL  and  peculation,  406;  reTenve  and  JmrsxXs  M amhatj..  —Appointed  Postmaster-Qenetal, 

expenditures,  406 ;  imports  and  exports,  408;  native  796;  biographical  sketch  of,  796. 

Btotes,  406 ;  area  and  population,  406 ;  schoola,  4C8;  JoKxs,  Albzassbb.— Deoeaae  of;  68S. 

total  rerenne,  409;  budget,  409;  railroad  lines,  409;  Joms,  J.  P.— Decease  of,  6S8. 

telegraphs,  400 ;  commerce,  409 ;  prevalence  of  fiun-  jona,  Joaor  P.-8enator  from  Nevada,  UO;  letter  to  tke 

ine,  409 ;  methods  of  reUef;  410;  the  Duflla  campaign,  Preaident  on  hia  financial  viewa,  80L 

^10.  Joma,  Own.— Birth,  481;  eminent  career  aa  sa  sichl- 

ihtfiona.— Value  of  taxable  property,  410 ;  aaaeasment  of  toct,  438, 483;  death,  484. 
railroad  property,  410;  finances,  410;  debt,  411;  rev- 
enue, 411;  schools,  411;  State  University,  411;  public 

institutions,  411;  penitentiarlea,  411;  Honae  of  Bef-  ^ 
uge,412;  savings-banlu, 413;  railroads, 418;  jknners'  jrarw8i:-MeetingoftfaeLeglalatBn,484;  civikigiktiKt, 
convention,  418;  platform,  418;  nominationa,  418;  434;  other  meaaarea,  484;  dsatroctlon  bygiaaihop- 
BepubMcan  Convention,  418;  nominations,  418;  plat-  peiB,  484;  SUte  aid  aflbided,  484;  bonded  dsbt,  434; 
form,  414;  Democratic  Convention,  414 ;  resolutions,  acres  of  land  in  oiganlaed  eoonttes,  4»\  valmtioQ, 
415 ;  nominationa,  416 ;  resnUa  of  the  election,  415;  486;  tax,  486;  railroads,  486;  echool  distiieti>,4S;  in- 
new  party  convention,  415 ;  proceedinga,  416 ;  ded-  nne  asylum,  486;  Independent  Beform  OmventJon, 
sion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  school  law  a^»a-  486;  nominationa,  486;  j^tform,  485;  BepnMlcan 
rating  white  and  black  children,  416;  remarks  on  the  Convention,  486;  nomtnationa,  486;  platitonn,  496; 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments,  416.  results  of  the  election,  487;  trouble  with  the  Indinft, 

iKiiAN,  WiLLLkX.— Decease  of,  656.  487. 

Infiation  BiU,—YeiotA  by  President  Grant,  199.  JTasA^Far.— Empire  In  Central  Asia,  487;  eximlBiOB  of  tlie 

International  CbngrtM  in  Belgium  on  questions  relating  Chinese,  487 ;  negotiations  witii  1C*«gU~*,  49T ;  de* 

to  war,  90.  tails,  497;  BngUsh  account  of  the  comitty  ssd  Its 

International  Bjetal  Cbn^netf.— Assemblies,  785;  States  ruler,  438;  exploring  expeditfcma,  486;  negetlitioM 

represented,  766.  with  Bussia,  488;  approach  of  Chinese  araiei,  4S. 

/oira.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  416 ;  resolutions  re-  Kabsoh,  Jobk  A.— Btpresentative  from  Iowa,  IfiO;  on 

lating  to  railroads,  416;  the  railroad  law,  416;  iu  de-  applying  land-ealea  to  educational  puposes,  in. 

tails,  416, 417;  appropriations,  417;  joint  reaolatioDS,  Eauxjuloh,  Wzuoom  toh.— Birth,  489;  emtneatesRertf 

417;  State  Temperance  Convention,  417;  reaolutions,  an  historical  and  allegorical  painter,  489;  death,  419. 

417;  Anti-monopoly  Party  Convention,  418;  nomina-  ir»ij.«^  Cbaxlbs  11— Decease  of;  664. 

tions,  418 ;  platform,  418 ;  Bepublican  Convention,  JTenfiMiy.— Seasion  of  the  Logialatura,  440;  prooaedlogf, 

418;  nominations,  418;  platform,  419;  resulU  of  tiie  440;  acts  passed,  440;  fhrther  details,  411;  the  Ceo- 

election,  419.  tral  Lunatic  Asylum,  441;  election  for  aeifc  of  Cout 

IsmoBX,  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Bussia.— Beply  of  Appeals,  441 ;  vote,  441 ;  membera  of  ContreBS,  411. 

to  the  Protestant  House  of  Bishops  in  the  United  Kbdian,  F&ihcib.— Biographical  sketch  of;  618. 

States,  881.  Kbbsov,  Hnmr.— Decease  of,  666. 

/to/y.— BeigniDg  fiunUy,  419;  ministry,  490;  Parliament,  JEAoftoik— Bonndariea,  441;  reign  of  the  prssent  Sbffi, 

490;  CoancU  of  Sute,  490;  budget,  490;  total  debt,  441 ;  civil  diaturbancea  and  revolutions,  449. 

490;  education,  490;  universities,  490;  profossorsand  Kikbalx.,  Josbph.— Deoeaae  of,  661. 

students,  490;  percentage  of  illiteracy,  481 ;  army  and  Kibk,  Sdwabd  N.— Birtii,  448;  career,  448;  death,  441 

navy,  421;  commerce.  481;  ndh^ds,  481;  questions  Eztobbk,  Mias  Bbgkt.— Decease  of,  686. 

in  Parliament  put  to  the  Government,  491;  the  liberal  Khapp,  Jacob.— Birth,  448;  career  aa  a  revivalist,  itS; 

educational  bill,  499;  anniversary  of  Victor  Emman-  death,  448. 

uers  accession,  499;  general  election,  499;  opening  a  Knowltok,  Mnxa  J.— Birth,  444;  misakmafy  sndnthor, 

new  Parliament,  498;  reception  of  the  King,  499;  his  4^.  death,  444. 
speech,  498;  ofllcers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  428; 

grantsto  universities,  488;  insecurity  of  life  and  prop-  jj 
erty  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  4M ;  outrsge  in  Sici- 
ly, 494;  arresu  in  lUly,  494;  donation  to  Garibaldi,  I*aboh,  QBOBOB.-Decease  of,  659. 
424;  assembly  of  free  Christian  churches,  494;  statis-  I*^im>»  JoHN.-Birth,  444;  pursuits,  444;  death,  444. 
tics  425.  Lamab,  Gacawat  B.— Decease  of,  668. 

Lahxak,  Josxpa.- Birth,  444;  naval  career,  444;  death, 

J  444. 

Jack,  Chahles  E.-Decease  of,  689.  Lauhitz,  Robxbt  E.-Decea9e  of,  698. 

Jacksok,  ABNBii.-Birth,  496;  clergyman  and  scholar  Ledbu-Bollw,  A.  A.-Birth,  444;  death,  444;  career  m 

495-  death  495.  a  politician  and  reformer,  445. 

Jaooby,  L.  S.-l-De^e  of,  642.  ^^  Hkkbt  W.-Decea»e  of,  651. 

Jasik,  Julbs  G.— Birth,  426;  critic  and  man  of  letters,  ^"^^  Jambs.— Decease  of,  689. 

425;  death,  496;  writings,  496.  LiNEcacuic,  Gidbon.— decease  of,  660. 

Ja;wn.-Present  Mikado,  496;  his  fomUy,  497;  ministry,  LUeraiurt  and  JMerary  Progreu.-lncTetne  In  Iltcrrf 

427;  divisions  of  tiie  empire,  497;  islanda,  4IW;  popu-  ^^rks,  446;  history,  446;  biography,  447;  poetiy,448, 
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flctkm,  449;  works  of  art  and  erlttdain,  460;  do.  of  diepatcliefl  of  General  Sheridan,  498, 499;  excitement, 
philosophy  and  science,  450, 451;  do.  of  theology  and  489;  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
religion,  452;  do.  of  geography,  tniTel,  etc.,  464;  text-  Seventy,  499;  other  addresses  and  appeals,  499;  re- 
hooks  for  schools,  466;  works  on  law,  466;  do.  on  assertions  of  General  Sheridan,  499;  his  statements, 
medicine,  466;  gift-books,  497;  misoeUaneoas  works,  600;  action  of  Ck>ngress,  601 ;  call  npon  the  President 
458;  reprints  and  republications,  469.  for  information,  601 ;  yarions  outrages  perpetrated. 

Literature,  OorUinental,  ia  1874.— Progress  in  Belghim,  601;  congressional  committee  visit  New  Orleans,  602 ; 

460;  do.  in  Bohemia,  461;  do.  in  Denmark,  468;  do.  report,  60S;  another  committee,  602;  message  of  Gov- 

In  France,  408;  do.  in  Germany,  466;  do.  in  Greece,  emor  Kellogg,  606;  State  debt,  608 ;  special  message 

468;  do.  in  Holland,  468;  do.  in  Hungary,  489;  do.  in  of  the  President  relative  to,  780;  documents  accompa- 

Italy,  470;  do.  in  Spain,  471;  do.  in  Portugal,  472;  do.  nylng  the  message,  784. 

in  Russia,  472.  Lowxu.,  Mrs.  A.  C— Obituary  notice  of,  628. 

Zdteraiun,  EngUth.  —  History,  478;  biographies,  474;  lAmuJUQ  I.— Birth,  608 ;  reign,  608 ;  death,  606. 

philosophy  and  science,  474;  religious  and  theologl-  J&u<A«rafi«.— Btatlstica,  604;  theological  seminaries,  606; 

cal  books,  474;  geography  and  travel,  476;  works  of  colleges,  606;  academies,  606;  female  seminaries, 

art,  475;  Action,  475;  mlscellaneoui  works,  475.  605;  General  Synod,  South,  606;  report  and  resoln- 

lAverpool  Dock  JSe^tffuloM.— Lister's  scheme,  475;  docks  tions  on  a  general  meeting  of  representatives  of 

for  steam-trade,  475;  area  of  extension,  475;  aim  of  Lutheran  bodies,  606;  Synodieal  Conference  of  North 

the  engineer,  475.  America,  606;  proceedings,  606;  General  Council  of 

Zoeetf-CipiVoviXaeff.— Decision  of  Calitonia  courts,  101.  Evangelical  Lutherans,  607;  proceedings,  607;  Lu- 

LooAV,  John  A.~Sen«tor  firom  HUnols,  160;  on  the  com-  therans  in  France  and  Alsace,  608. 
pensation  of  members  of  Congress,  164-166;  on  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments,  198.  jlj 

LouiB,  Jacob.— -Decease  of;  624. 

XouMono.— Bin  to  restore  the  rights  of,  822;  action  of  Maocaubbbx,  Signor.— Decease  of,  661. 

the  Legislature,  476;  Bepublican  Convention,  476;  ILLoFAKLAin),  Fbaitcis  P.— Birth,  626;  clerical  career, 

resolutions,  476;  nominations,  476;  Democratic  Con-  626 ;  death,  686. 

vention,  477;  nominations,  477;  resolutions,  477;  the  HoKm,  Jambs  H.— Decease  of,  688. 

Coushatta  tragedy,  477;  address  of  the  people  of  Bed  MoLbod,  John  N.— Birth,  596 ;  clerical  career,  526;  death, 

River,  478;  statement  of  Governor  Kellogg,  478;  ao-  626. 

tlon  of  the  Federal  Government,  478, 479;  resotations  McNAxrooroir,  Jasbs.— Decease  of,  688. 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  479;  mass-meeting  to  Jfada^vzaoar.— Reigning  Queen,  608;  population,  506;  re- 
protest  against  the  Kellogg  administration,  479;  reso-  ligious  divisions,  506;  miaslonaiy  work,  608;  deputa- 
lutions  adopted,  479;  reply  of  Governor  Kellogg  to  tlon  ttom  England,  608;  addresses  before  the  London 
the  delegation,  480;  response  of  the  committee,  480;  Missionary  Society,  609;  proclamation  of  the  Queen, 
proclamation  by  D.  B.  Penn,  claiming  to  be  Lieuten-  510. 

aot-Govemor,  480;  assembling  of  mintia,  480;  pos-  Madihk,  Thoxas.— Decease  of,  642. 

session  taken  of  the  public  offices,  481 ;  dispatch  of  Haxdlxb,  Johh  H.— Birth,  510 ;  career  as  an  astronomer, 
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stiuctlon,  676 ;  army,  676;  commerce,  677. 
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Pabipa-Bma,  EiTrBaoiTirB.~Birth,  677 ;  ctMar  m  a  ▼<>- 
calift,  877 ;  deatb,  677. 

Paxkui,  JamB0.— Obltnaiy  ootlce  of,  6SS. 

Pabmblks,  Thsosobi  N.—DeceaM  of,  648. 

Pabris,  ynwn.  D.— DeceM«  of,  680. 

PxABOOV,  Isaac  Q.— DacesM  o^  687. 

FKLUf  DuNCAJi  C^-Obitnarj  of,  6S8. 

PxxDBBGaABT,  Avsmc^DeceMe  of,  606. 

Aniwy/eofila.— Public  debt,  678;  reTCDoc  and  expend!- 
tarea,  678 ;  banks,  678 ;  flsh  eommlssionan,  678 ;  rail- 
roads, 678;  Legislature,  bow  chosen,  678;  law  for 
mixed  schools  lost,  679;  State  geologist,  679 ;  Eepab- 
licanGonTention,680;  noininationa,680;  reaotatloos, 
680;  Democratic  ConTentlon,  681;  nominatlonB,  681; 
resolntlons,  681 ;  resolta  of  election,  681 ;  riot  at  Sns- 
qnehanna  Depot,  661 ;  letter  of  the  Governor  in 
answer  to  a  protest  against  military  interference, 
681. 

PKBznrs,  HxHsr  A.— Decease  oi;  648. 

PxBKDra,  JoBH.— Decease  of^  664. 

Pbblbt,  Iba.— Decease  of,  696. 

iV«ia.— Sovereign,  662;  area  and  population,  68S;  reli- 
gious diyisions,  68S ;  Protestant  missions,  68S ;  civil 
divisions,  68S;  imports  and  exporta,  66S;  riches  of 
the  Shah,  683 ;  political  afikirs,  688 ;  opposition  to  re- 
forms, 688. 

/^»ti.— Boundaries,  688 ;  area,  688;  changea  in  the  cabi- 
net, 688;  development  and  progreas  of  the  country, 
684;  Lima,  684;  immigration,  685;  schools,  686; 
finances,  666;  army,  686. 

Poland,  Lusb  P.^Bepresentative  tmm  Vermont,  160; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  bill,  168;  reports  a  bill  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia,  S89. 

Pobtxb,  John.— Decease  of,  625. 

Pobteb,  Mrs.  Mbhitabbl  M.— Decease  of,  653. 

Pobtbb,  SAjnnDU^Decease  of;  626. 

PTTte^o/.— Sovereign,  686 ;  provinces,  686 ;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 686;  foreign  possessions,  686 ;  finances,  686; 
budget  of  the  colonies,  686;  debt,  686 ;  navigation, 
686 ;  army  and  navy,  686 ;  commerce,  686 ;  legislation, 
687;  Iisbon,687. 

PoTTXB,  Hobatzo,  Jr.— Deceasc  of,  646. 

Poioen  df  Conffr$s$  to  enforce  constitutional  amendments, 
797. 

Pbatt,  Dahzbl  D.— Senator  ttom  Lidiana,  150 ;  relative 
to  the  compensation  of  Senators,  164-169;  on  specie 
payments,  180. 

Aw6yte^k»w.— Statistics,  687;  General  Assembly,  688; 
plan  tor  consolidating  the  boards,  688 ;  the  declara- 
tion and  testimony  synod,  688;  Southern  Presbyte- 
rians, 689;  statistics,  680  ;  General  Assembly,  689 ; 
answer  to  the  Northern  overtura,  689;  relations  with 
General  Synod  of  Beformed  Church,  680 ;  United  Pres- 
byterians, 600;  statistics,  600;  General  Assembly,  600; 
proceedings,  600;  Camberland  Presbyterians,  600; 
General  Assembly,  600;  proceedings,  601 ;  Presbyte- 
rian Charches  in  British  America,  601 ;  General  As- 
sembly, 601 ;  basis  of  union,  601;  votes,  691 ;  resolu- 
tions, 602;  votes  of  the  Chnrch  in  connection  with 
Church  of  Scotland,  693;  resolution,  692;  Chnrch  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  682;  reports,  602;  basis  of 
union,  698;  resolutions,  608;  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 604 ;  Geiieral  Assembly,  604 ;  United  Presbyte- 
rians, 604 ;  statistica,  694 ;  Synod,  694;  Federal  Union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  605;  plan  of  the  con- 
federation, 606,  606 ;  another  series  of  resolutions 
adopted,  606, 607 ;  fhrther  proceedings,  697. 

^^Prett  Gag-Law,^*  so  called,  240. 

Pbooe,  Mrs.  JuixA  A.— Decease  of,  649. 


PBOconos,  Archbishop.— Chosen  head  of  the  Church  in 
Greece,  881, 882. 

Pbootbb,  Bbtab  Waxxbb.— Birth,  607 ;  career  ma  a  poet, 
607;  writings,  608;  death,  608. 

ProttitmU  BpUecpai  Chwrth.-^VinX  Chnrch  Congreee, 
606;  proceedings,  606 ;  statistics  of  the  Chnrch,  609 ; 
General  Convention,  609;  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  6S9; 
resolution,  699;  ratification  of  the  election  of  bieh- 
opa,  600 ;  votes  on  Dr.  Seymour*a  election,  TOO;  addi- 
tion to  Canon  20,  TOO;  petitions  relative  to  theNicese 
Creed,  TOO;  amendment  of  Canon  8,  701;  caee  of  aban- 
donment of  communion,  701 ;  canon  in  reference  to 
church  muaic,  701 ;  bishop  in  other  dloceaea,  701 ;  di- 
viaion  of  dioceses,  701 ;  ordination  of  ministers,  701 ; 
resolntiona  relative  to  the  Bnesian  Greek  Chnrcb, 
702 ;  primitive  orders  of  deaconesses,  702 ;  new  dio- 
cesea  formed,  702 ;  proceedings  against  Bishop  Cum- 
mins, 702. 

iYtMrio.— Sovereign,  708;  area  of  provinces,  708 ;  popo- 
latlon  and  reUglous  statisticB,  708 ;  non-German  pop- 
ulation, 708 ;  bodget,  708 ;  appropilatlon  to  raUroadi, 
708 ;  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  hesdi 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  708 ;  attack  upon  the  Cbancd- 
lor  for  Investigating  the  politics  of  Catholic  teacher?, 
704;  Blsmarck*s  reply,  704;  salary  given  to  the  oM 
Catholic  bishop,  704;  new  dlscuselons  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical lawa,  704 ;  poaition  of  the  Catholic  cleisj,  'S& ; 
exceptions,  705. 

F^Mie  I>0a<f7Mfifa^— Message  of  the  President  to  Congicse, 
December  7, 1874, 706-718. 

Beport  of  the  Senate  select  committee  on  transpor- 
tation routes  to  the  seaboard,  T18 ;  rtmml  of  the 
principal  suhjects  of  consideration,  718 ;  water-lines 
of  transport,  714;  proposed  remedies,  714;  competi- 
tion between  railways  and  its  promotion,  716;  direct 
regulation  by  Congress  717 ;  ratea  in  variooe  couo- 
tries,  718;  how  revision  of  rates  csn  be  made,  719; 
various  rates,  720, 721;  Indirect  regulation  by  doable 
trscks,  etc.,  728 ;  improvement  and  creation  of  waters 
routea,  728 ;  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  726 ;  the  numerous  routes,  736, 727;  bene^ 
fits  and  advantages,  720,  780. 

The  President's  special  message  relative  toLooisi- 
ana,  780 ;  documenta  accompanying  the  measage,  731 ; 
telegrams  of  General  Sheridan,  785, 786. 

Action  of  the  CongresBional  Committee,  786 ;  report 
of  the  sub-committee,  786-740. 


QUACKBHBOS,  BxBXAB  J.— Dcccase  of,  656. 
QUBTKI.ST.  Labbkbt  A.  J.— Birth,  742 ;  career 

astronomer,  742 ;  death,  74S. 
Qtthdt,  Jabks  H.— Decease  of,  646. 
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Railway  Bridge.— 'Soy^X  construction,  742;  length  of 
draws,  742 ;  success,  748 ;    securi^,  748^ 

Raznbt,  Josxpb  H.— Representative  firom  South  Caro- 
lina, 160 ;  on  the  dvil-righto  bill,  204. 

RA2n>ALi.,  Hbrbt.— Decease  of,  644. 

R^ortMA  CAtireA««.— Statistics,  748;  General  Synod, 
748;  resolutions  on  union,  743, 744;  Beformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  744 ;  statistics,  745 ;  lostltutlonf , 
745;  report  on  organic  union,  745. 

B^ohmA  ^aUeopal  CAnrvA.— General  Council,  746;  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  canons  and  on  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  746 ;  deUiils  of  the  emendations  rec- 
ommended and  adopted,  746-748. 
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Bhod^  itfofuf.— LefiriBlatlon,  749;  liquor  law,  740;  con- 
Tict  relief,  749;  woman's  anlRRige,  749;  Prohibition 
Oouy8ntion,749;  uominatlona  and  platform,  749 ;  Ro> 
publican  Conrention  and  nominations,  7S0;  Demo- 
cntic  OonTention  and  proceedings,  7B0;  epeecb  of 
W.  B.  Beach,  760;  results  of  the  election,  750 ;  elec* 
tion  of  Senator,  760 ;  new  liquor  law  adopted,  751 ; 
powers  and  duties  of  State  Oonstable,  751 ;  prosecu- 
tions, 751;  finances,  76S;  bonded  debt,  769;  State 
Farm,  76S ;  other  institutions,  768. 

Rich,  Thoicas  B.— Decease  of,  Q8A. 

Rdtbhabt,  William  H.— Birth,  763 ;  career  as  a  sculptor 
752 ;  death,  758. 

RcTOHiB,  Dayid.— Decease  of,  6S7. 

RoBKBTS,  Mrs.  CABOLDrx  D.~Decease  of,  663. 

HoBBBTSOiT,  Gboboe.— Decease  of,  686. 

Soman  Catholic  CAtireA.— Pontificate  of  Pius  IZ.,  758; 
eyangelical  letter  announcing  a  Jubilee,  768 ;  a  spu- 
rious brief;  756 ;  his  allocution  on  attempts  to  bring 
about  terms  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian 
Govexnment,  756 ;  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property 
confiscated  by  the  Italian  Government,  7t^;  letter  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen, 
757;  proceedings  at  Berlin  against  the  archbishop, 
758 ;  other  arrests,  758 ;  Encyclical  of  the  Pope  on 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Austria,  758 ;  proceedings 
in  Austria,  760;  do.  in  Switzerland,  760 ;  do.  in  Rus- 
sia, 760 ;  agitation  in  Bngland,  761 ;  troubles  in  the 
East,  761 ;  progress  of  the  Church  in  India,  761 ;  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  761 ;  New  Brunswick 
school  law,  761 ;  proceedings  in  Brazil,  761 ;  letter  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  762 ;  Pope^s  brief  to  the  bishops 
in  Brazil,  762 ;  proceedings  in  Venezuela,  763 ;  do.  in 
Chill,  763;  do.  in  Mexico,  762;  decease  of  eminent 
Catholics,  768 ;  position  of  the  Old  Catholics,  768. 
iSee  AusTBiA,  Bbazil,  Gbbxant,  and  Switzbblakd.) 

RiTNiTBLS,  Habbisok  G.— DeccBse  of,  634. 

RuojT,  CEAXLES.~Decea8e  of,  634. 

RnssxLL,  Joicr.— Decease  of,  668. 

i^tiMio.— Reigning  Ihmily,  763 ;  provinces,  763 ;  popula- 
tion of  cities,  768;  finances,  768;  debt,  763;  new 
army  law,  768 ;  Russian  navy,  764 ;  commerce,  764 ; 
navigation,  764 ;  railroads,  764 ;  trans-Caspian  terri- 
tory government,  764;  treaty  with  Bokhara,  764; 
marriage  of  the  Emperor^s  daaghter,  765 ;  relations 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  765 ;  relations  with 
Bngland,  765;  emigration  of  Tartars,  765;  breach 
between  Poles  and  Russians,  766. 


Saoibb,  Olivbb.— Decease  of,  653. 
Salary  Law.—Biil  to  repeal,  168;  substitute,  16S. 
Sandtobd,  MiLBS.—Deoease  of,  666. 
SandwicMslanda.—ToipultLtion,  766;  decrease,  766 ;  visit 

of  the  King  to  the  United  States,  766 ;  membership 

of  Protestant  Churches,  766 ;  death  of  the  King,  767 ; 

election  of  his  successor,  767. 
Saxtububt,  Elx.— Senator  lh>m  Delaware,  160;  on  the 

Louisiana  bill,  280. 
SoHiLLiHGBrOBST,  Priuco  HoHBiTLOHB.  —  Biographical 

sketch  of,  866. 
Scott,  Dumlap.— Decease  of;  757. 
Scott,  JoEDf.— Senator  ttom  Pennsylvania,  160;  relative 

to  the  salary  law,  166. 
Shabfs,  Chbistiam.— Decease  of,  637. 
Shaw,  Thoxfsom  D.— Decease  of,  646. 
Shsdson,  Samijxl  S.— Decease  of,  666. 
Shibhab,  Jaxbs  M.— Decease  of,  647. 
Sobbidak,  Geneial  Pmup.— Ordered  to  New  Orleans, 


496;  instructions,  498;  his  report,  494 ;  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  state  of  aflhtrs,  498 ;  on  the 
White-Leaguers,  498 ;  fhrthor  communications,  499 ; 
reassertlons  and  statements,  600;  his  telegrams  twm 
New  Orleans  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  735, 796. 

Shbbman,  JoHir.— Senator  firom  Ohio,  160;  on  the  salary 
law,  170 ;  on  specie  payments,  179,  190, 196 ;  on  the 
LouUiana  bill,  880. 

Sbucbal,  Richakd  C— Decease  of,  628. 

Shubtlbtf,  Nathabxbl  B.— Decease  of;  654. 

Sicklbs,  Dahibl.— Resigns  as  minister  to  Spain,  266. 

Sox,  Fbbdbbick  W.— Decease  of,  663. 

SncsoK,  MabtibBdwabd.— Biographical  sketch  of,  866. 

SuGBB,  Hbnbt.— Decease  of,  682. 

Smith,  Qbbbit.— Birth,  767;  death,  767 ;  career,  768. 

SxiTH,  Hbbbt.— Decease  ot  626. 

SmTH,  Mobqan  L.— Decease  of;  668. 

Smith,  Stanlbt,  Barl  of  Derby.— Biographical  sketch  of 
870. 

Smith,  Thomas  U.— Decease  of,  648. 

South  CSirotfna.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  769;  various 
acts  passed,  700;  resolutions  relative  to  the  State 
Bank,  769;  report  of  investigating  committee,  769; 
State  and  county  taxes,  770;  Tax-payers  Association, 
770;  resolutions,  770;  criminal  suit  against  the  Gov- 
ernor, 770 ;  Indictment  quashed,  771;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 771;  stormy  session,  TTl;  nominations,  771; 
resolutions,  771;  Independent  movement,  771;  do. 
convention,  771;  nominations,  771;  platfbrm,  773; 
Conservative  Convention,  773 ;  result  of  deliberations, 
773;  resolutions,  773;  result  of  the  election,  778;  con- 
gressional elections,  773;  sketch  of  Governor  Cham- 
berUitn,  773;  assessments  of  property,  778;  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  778;  the  Ihndlng  act,  778;  com- 
mon-school system,  778;  finances,  778. 

SouTHWOBTH,  TBBTixrs  D.— Doccase  of,  647. 

<S[paM.— Provinces,  778;  population  of  colonies,  773;  bud- 
get, 778 ;  army  and  navy,  774;  commerce,  774  ;  rail- 
roads, 774;  opening  of  the  Cortes,  774;  coup  d'itat^ 
774;  new  ministry,  774;  dispersion  of  the  Cortes,  774; 
ministry  under  Serrano,  775;  address  to  the  nation, 
776;  fhll  of  Cartagena,  776;  retirement  of  the  Junta, 
776;  concentration  against  the  Carlists,  776;  military 
movements,  776;  Serrano  takes  command,  776;  inde- 
cisive engagements,  777;  offensive  operations  re- 
sumed, 777;  new  crisis  in  Madrid,  777;  new  ministry, 
777;  Marsha]  Concha  appointed  conunander-in-chief, 
TTT;  military  operations,  777;  death  of  Concha,  778; 
another  coup  dTftatt  778;  return  of  Prince  Alfbnso  and 
assumption  of  power,  778;  Cuban  aflhirs,  778. 

Spaldibg,  H.  H.~Decease  of,  647. 

Spabbow,  William.'— Decease  of,  628. 

SpBAotJB,  Havilah  M.— Decease  of,  687. 

Spbino,  Mabcos.— Decease  of,  649. 

Stautfbbbbbo,  Baron  Pbabz  vob.— Biographical  sketch 
of,  887. 

Stbabbs,  John  G.— Decease  of,  623. 

Btbauks,  William  F.-J>eoease  of,  686. 

Stbphens,  Albxaivbbb  H.>-Representaiive  fh>m  Geor- 
gia, 150;  on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  bill,  166 ;  on  the 
civil-rights  bill,  204. 

Stbfebns,  Jomr  L.— Decease  of,  687. 

Stbvbks,  a.  S.— Decease  of,  661. 

Stbvbns,  Johk  a.— Decease  of,  666. 

Stxvbnson,  Johb  W.^Senator  from  Kentucky,  160 ;  on 
the  salary  law,  178. 

Stbvbbsok,  Major.— Decease  of,  640. 

Stewabt,  William  M.-- Senator  fh>m  Nevada,  160;  on 
solvency  and  honesty,  196. 

SL  Oothard  TYum^/.— Progress,  778;  operators,  778;  cap- 
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Ital  of  the  company,  TI9 ;  tbe  contract,  719;  lonte  of 
the  tnnnel,  T79;  length  «nd  position,  Tt9» 

Stzixwxll,  Thosiab  N.-^Obitojiry  notice  of,  69S. 

Stockton,  John.— Senator  tkom  New  Jeney,  100;  on 
the  salary  law,  167. 

Storms,  Uxmn-.-^Decease  of,  680. 

StbAbxls,  Pbikdbzcb.— Decease  of,  <B8. 

Strong,  Outsb  S.— Decease  of,  088. 

Stuabt,  Jobxfb.— Decease  of,  666. 

Studlxt,  Hibax.— Decease  of,  680. 

Stubois,  JoNATBAN.—Deoease  of,  600. 

SuxNBR,  CoABLBS.— Senator  fh>m  Massachusetts,  ISO; 
offen  resolutions  un  arbitration,  161 ;  presents  cItH- 
rij^hts  bill,  216;  resolntlon  of  censare  repealed  in  the 
Massachnaetts  Legielatore,  618;  birth,  760;  career  as 
a  statesman,  780;  death,  780 ;  writings,  780. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Eing,  789;  members  of  the  gor- 
emment,  789;  emigration,  78S;  population  of  Swe- 
den, 782;  army,  782;  commerce,  788;  navigation,  78S; 
railroads,  78S;  area  and  population  of  Norway,  78S; 
commerce,  788;  navy,  788. 

SwBXT,  BxNiAMiN  J.^OMtuary  notice  of,  081. 

iStritsaiofuf.— Divisions,  788;  legislative  authority,  788 ; 
Federal  Council,  783;  area,  783;  revenue,  788;  army, 
788;  railroads,  788;  the  revised  constitution,  788;  its 
principal  features,  788,  784;  votes  on  the  revision,  784; 
conflict  between  the  authorities  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  784;  details,  784;  International  Postal  Con- 
gress, 786 ;  acts  of  the  Federal  Council,  780. 


Talbot,  Chablbs  N.^Decease  of,  080. 

Tati^ob,  Exxons.— Decease  of,  681. 

TdegrapMc  i^ti^fWM.— American  and  German  inventors, 
786;  magnetic  copying  apparatus,  786 ;  details  of  the 
improvements,  786. 

TVniMssM.— Colored  State  Convention,  786;  proceedings, 
786;  resolutions,  786;  Democratic  Convention,  786; 
nominations,  786;  platform,  786;  Republican  State 
Convention,  787;  disagreement  between  races,  787; 
platform,  787 ;  nominations,  787;  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, 788 ;  serious  disturbances,  766;  attadc  on  two 
whites,  788;  shooting  sixteen  blacks,  788 ;  investiga- 
tion, 788 ;  arrest  of  the  perpetrators,  788 ;  finances, 
789 ;  State  debt,  780;  educational  interest,  780 ;  Its 
institutions,  780 ;  other  institutions,  780;  youth  of 
crimtDals,  789. 

TsrrUorUtctfthe  United  Staiet^-^See  the  Territories  re- 
spectively.) 

Ttecof.— Revision  of  the  State  constitution,  780;  its  de- 
fects, 790;  public  debt,  790;  penitentiary,  790;  Land- 
office,  790 ;  defense  of  the  Indian  fhmtier,  790 ;  pro- 
duction and  movement  of  cotton,  790;  election  of 
Congressmen,  790;  State  oflicers,  790 ;  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  701 ;  Galveston,  its  location,  701 ;  com- 
merce, 701 ;  population,  791;  manulhctories,  791. 

Thoxfson,  John  B.— Obituary  notice  of,  688. 

Thubxan,  Allbn  G.— Senator  firom  Ohio,  160;  relative 
to  the  compensation  of  Senators,  166-168;  opposes 
inflation,  198 ;  on  the  clvll-rlghts  bill,  819. 

TiLDEN,  Saxuxl  J.,  Governor  of  New  Tork.~Blograph- 
ical  sketch  of,  617. 

TxLGHXAN,  Tbnch.— -Decease  of,  668. 

Tbaot,  Joseph — ^Decease  of,  689, 

TraneporlaUon  Qu£etion,—BepoTt  of  the  Committee  of 
Congress  on  transportation  routes  to  the  seaboard, 
840,718. 

Turkey.— Relgnhig  sovereign,  798 ;  area  and  population 
798;  population  of  cities,  798;  revenue,  798;  reorgan- 


ization of  the  army,  799;  navigation,  798;  railroads,  7&1 
Govenunent  of  Ronmanla,  798 ;  military  force,  791: 
debt,  798;  railroads,  798;  Qovemment  of  Servla,  7^: 
population,  798;  religions  diviaions,  793;  railroads, 
798 ;'  the  Haasunists,  796 ;  HuBine  in  Asia  Minor,  TSi: 
the  National  Assembly,  796;  addresses,  798;  mort- 
menta  for  Independenee  in  Ronmania,  798 ;  seaaioo 
of  Ronmanian  Chambers,  794 ;  oompllcBtlon  betweco 
Turkey  and  Hootanegro.  794;  do.  between  Tarkej 
and  England,  794  ;  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
794;  the  order  of  suocesalott,  794. 
Tn^BB,  Robbbt  O.— Decease  of,  661. 


U 

UxBscKExincN,  F^iANZ.— Decease  of,  668. 

£?iU<ariaM.— Statistics,  796;  General  Conference,  nC; 
German  associations  of  liberal  Christians  in  tbe 
United  States,  796;  union  of  independent  choiche* 
in  the  West,  796. 

United  J^raMfvn.— Statistics,  795;  blahops,  796;  piib!i»b- 
Ing  house,  796. 

UnUed  Statei,—CbtaigtB  in  the  President's  cabinet,  796; 
biographical  sketch  of  Secretary  Bristow,  796;  do* 
of  Postmaater-General  Jewell,  796;  revision  of  the 
United  States  statutes,  796;  members  of  the  rerliion 
commission,  796 ;  Justice  Field  explalDi  his  and  Just- 
ice Bradley's  views  in  the  decision  of  tbe  "Slsoghtfr- 
House"  cases,  796;  fourteenth  amendment  does  vot 
interfere  with  the  police  powen  (^  the  States,  796; 
powers  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  oonstitntioiial 
amendments,  797;  Justice  Bradley's  opinion,  77:; 
numbers  of  civil  suits,  798;  afiklts  la  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina,  796;  letter  of  the  Attoney-Genenl  to 
the  President,  798;  his  reply  from  Long  Branch,  7t>8; 
the  Chattanooga  Convention,  799;  proceedings,  790; 
Cheap  Transportation  Convention,  799;  proeeedlnge, 
799;  National  Grange  Convention,  799;  prooeediiu;*. 
799;  Women's  National  Temperance  Convention,  800; 
other  conventions,  800;  Fisb-cnltareAaBOCIation,8l». 

rniiMftiaA«to.~Statlstics,  800;  General  Convention,  600: 
proceedings,  801. 

Upton,  GeobokB.— Decease  of,  648. 

ZTru^niay.— Boundaries,  801;  government,  801;  diviriosE, 
801 ;  exports  and  Imports,  801 ;  cattle,  801 ;  commerce, 
801;  revenue,  801;  customs,  801. 


Yah  Alxn,  Jaxes  L— Deoeaae  of;  684. 

Vance,  Robsbt  B.->Repi«sentative  ftom  North  Carolina, 
160;  on  the  clvll-rlghts  hill,  SIS. 

Vandbbvoobt,  CHABLES.-~Deeease  of,  651. 

Van  Tasskll,  If  rs.->Decea8e  of,  689. 

Van  Tbttxp,  Philadelphitb.— Decease  of,  647. 

Yabhiw ,  Joseph  B.— Decease  of,  684. 

Fsrinont.— Financial  condition,  801;  State  debt,  809: 
State  Reform  School,  808;  extra  legislative  sefsioa. 
808;  Republican  Convention,  808;  nominations,  801; 
platform,  808;  Democratic  Convention,  608;  nomfats- 
tlons,  808;  platform,  808;  results  of  the  election,  8C3; 
congressional  election,  808;  acta  paased  by  the  Legie- 
ktnre,  808. 

Vebbbn,  Antoine.— Decease  of,  688. 

FifVifita.— Financial  condition  of  the  State,  804;  vie«» 
of  the  Governor,  804;  ftmded  debt,  804;  taxation,  805; 
internal  revenue,  806;  legislation,  806;  action  reUUrc 
to  the  debt,  805;  State  afllkhra,  805;  parties  in  the  Leg- 
islature, 805;  Congressmen  elect,  805. 
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Waxxpield,  John  L.— Decease  of,  685. 

Walxxb,  Ricbabd  W.->-Decea8e  of,  689. 

Waltxb,  B.  L.— Deeeaae  oi;  688. 

Walters,  Jomi.— Decease  of^  685. 

Warbbn,  Chablbs  H.->Decea8e  of,  648. 

Warbeh,  Josiah.— 'Decease  of;  681. 

Washbubit,  Wzllzax  R— Chosen  Senator  from  Kassa- 

chasetts,  618. 
Watrous,  Johx  C.->Decease  of,  640. 
WxujioBH,  Mabshatji  J.— ^Decease  of,  654. 
West,  J.  Rodvan.— Senator  from  Louisiana,  160 ;  on  the 

Looislana  bill,  880-886. 
Wat  Virginia,— StAtB  rerennes,  806;  condition,  806;  re- 

moTal  of  the  capital,  806 ;  Its  agitation,  806;  State 

Conrention  on  the  subject,  806;  resolutions,  806; 

new  railroad,  80T;  parties  in  the  Legislature,  807; 

▼lews  of  the  Governor  on  a  geological  surrey,  607. 
Whkelax,  Richabd  y.~Birth,  807;  clerical  career,  807; 

death,  807. 
WniTBHOusB,  HsiniT  J.— Birth,  807;  clerical  career,  807; 

death,  807. 
WBmiBT,  Asa.— Birth,  808;  career  as  an  inventor  and 

manuikcturer,  806;  death,  806. 
WiLLiAiia,  GxoBOB  H.— Letter  as  Attomey^General  to 

Goremor  Baxter,  89 ;  do.  to  the  Mayor  of  Little 

Bock,  41 ;  proposes  compromise  to  contestants  in 

Arkansas,  44;  exposition  of  const itutlona]  law  on  the 


Ariunsas  question,  46;  letter  to  the  President  on 
Southern  outrages,  796. 

WzLUAMs,  WnxiAJK  G.— Deoesse  of,  686. 

Wmofntburg^  MasfoehutetU,— Flood  disaster,  628. 

Wnjjs,  Nathan  E.->Decease  of,  651. 

Wilson,  Jbrkntah  M.— Representative  firom  Lidiana, 
150;  on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  bill,  161. 

WiNSLOW,  Jahxs.— Decease  of,  645. 

flisoofMin.— Dlssatislhction  with  the  railroad  companies, 
808;  act  of  the  Legislature,  808;  details,  806;  Board 
of  Commissioners,  809;  proceedings  under  the  law, 
809;  lawsuits  with  the  companies,  810;  decision  of 
the  court,  810;  extracts,  810;  result,  810;  elections, 
811;  taxable  property,  811;  education,  811. 

Wood,  Henbt.— Decease  of,  630. 

WooLSET,  Melanchthon.— Decease  of,  658. 

Wtican,  Jxjtbies.— Birth,  811 ;  medical  career,  611 ; 
death,  811. 


Yeas  and  Nats— ^Ssno/^.— On  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  salaiy  law,  172-174;  on  substitute  to 
finance  bill,  196;  on  the  bill,  196;  on  the  veto  of  the 
inilatlon  bill,  SOO;  on  the  civil-rlghts  bill,  882. 

Yeas  and  Nats— £1>cim.— On  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  salaiy  law,  161;  on  the  substitute,  162; 
on  engrossing  the  bill,  163;  on  concurrence  with  the 
Senate,  174 ;  on  the  inflation  bill,  199. 
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